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Abt.  1 — Special  Report  hy  the  Directors  to 
ike  Proprietors  of  Price's  Patent  Candle 
Company/.     April  5,  1852. 

Thsrb  18  a  kind  of  egotism  which  puts  on 
tiie  air  of  sympathy  and  affects  its  speech. 
Men  lacking  pastime  for  their  unoccupied  in- 
tellects, or  eager  to  get  recognized  as  burning 
and  shining  lights,  are  apt  now-a-days  to  take 
up  Hhe  masses'  as  the  subject-matter  of  their 
speculations,  treating  them  with  scarcely  dif- 
ferent or  deeper  feeling  than  if  they  were  a 
•ort  of  raw  material  from  which  to  manufao- 
tare  a  book,  a  pamphlet,  or  a  speech — a  soi\g 
or  a  sermon — ^in  short,  as  the  stalking-horse 
for  the  advancement  of  their  own  literary  or 
'  political  ambition.  Under  the  attractive  title 
of  the  People's  Friends,  they  have  often  suc- 
ceeded in  embroiling  master  and  man;  in 
drying  up  the  resources  of  the  one  and  send- 
ing the  other  supperless  to  bed.  While  the 
capital  of  employers  (as  for  example  in  the 
late  engineers'  strike)  suffered  losses,  not 
easily,  if  ever,  to  bo  made  up,  and  while 
penury  was  sharpening  the  features  of  wife 
and  child,  who  did  not  read  the  pamphlet 
or  hear  the  speech — the  mechanic's  sorry 
eompensation  for  weeks  of  family  distress — 
such  sympathisers  have  withdrawn  from  the 
troubled  scene  to  their  well-cooked  dinners 
and  easy  chairs,  convinced  in  all  Inodesty 
that  their  only  misfortune  was  being  *  before 
their  age,'  or  dismissing  any  little  suggestion 
of  self  distrust  by  the  espousal  of  some  fresh 
*  cause ' — ^that  is,  capering  forth  again  upon. 
another  equally  unsound  hobby. 

We  cannot  doubt  that  much  substantial 
improvement  has  been  checked  by  the  day- 
dreaHis  and  ideals  with  which  sentimental 
philanUiropists  on  the  one  hand  and  caloulat- 
11^  demagogues  on  the  other  have  warmed 
the  ftmoies  of  the  artisan.    It  is  dull  work, 
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after  being  whisked  by  an  ^  express  train '  ot 
Imagination  far  into  Utopia,  to  return  to 
plans  which  aim  at  less  than  perfection,  and 
which  do  not  pretend  to  plane  down  all  the 
knots  and  difficulties  in  the  social  system. 
Having  in  past  times  looked  upon  mechanics 
as  no  better  than  live  machinery,  and  now, 
after  the  horrors  of  Factory  Reports,  having 
subjected  ourselves  to  Factory  legislation, 
we  are  in  danger  of  a  re-action  that  will  cany, 
us  into  the  profitless  extreme  of  plausible  im 
practicabilities. 

Sober  people,  sickened  with  so  many  selfish- 
or  silly  manifestations,  or  mockeries,  of  *  the 
spirit  of  the  age,'  will,  we  believe,  enter  into 
the  pleasure  with  whidi  we  have  read  the 
pamphlet  now  before  us.  This  Report  by 
the  Directors  to  the  Proprietary  of  *  Price's 
Patent  Candle  Company '  gives  a  sample  of 
a  different  species  of  philanthropy.  We  are 
neither  inclined  nor  qualified  to  enter  deeply 
into  the  biography  of  this  patent  candle, 
though  by  no  means  underrating  its  rapid 
success  as  a  sign  of  economic  change — con- 
templating on  the  contrary  with  a  cordial 
satis&ction  the  increase  of  that  class  who  are 
entitled  in  prudence  to  rise  above  the  use  of 
tallow,  although  not  exactly,  except  on  state 
occasions,  to  afford  themselves  the  lustre  of 
aristocratic  wax.  It  appears  that,  the  demand 
for  these  candles  having  become  too  great  to 
be  met  by  the  original  patentees  alone,  there 
was  formed  some  years  back  a  joint  stock 
company  on  a  large  scale,  and  that  its  con- 
cerns have  been  prosperously  carried  on  in  a 
now  vast  establishment,  at  Belmont,  Vaux- 
hall,  It  also  appears  that  the  managing 
director,  Mr.  James  Wilson — (whose  Letter 
is  embodied  in  the  pamphlet)— ere  long  felt 
that  such  a  co-operative  work  had  other  ele- 
ments to  be  considered  beside  the  successful 
eale  of  a  valuable  article  and  the  regular' 
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payment  of  wages.  He  looked  upon  audi 
a  body  of  men  Uius  brought  together  as 
something  more  than  mere  profitable  instru- 
ments called  into  existence  to  promote  the 
illumination  of  drawing-rooms.  He  thought 
it  possible,  without  loss  or  hurt  to  the  texture 
of  the  candles,  to  humanise  and  Qiristianise 
*the  hands'  that  made  them ;  and  circum- 
stances enabled  him  and  a  brother,  his  co- 
manager — ^both  of  them  still  young— to  carry 
such  views  into  practice  in  a  manner  which 
deserves,  we  think,  the  attention  of  statesmen 
and  churchmen,  as  well  as  of  our  merchants 
and  manufacturers. 

According  to  Mr.  Wilson's  statement,  the 
first  step  in  the  movement  began  among  the 
young,  who  had  almost  from  the  outset  been 
employed  in  considerable  numbers  at  Bel- 
mont This  movement  was  quickly  and 
warmly  encouraged  by  him ;  nav  more — 
we  have  reason  to  believe  that  he  had  paved 
the  way  for  it  by  many  quiet  and  unpretend- 
ing measures — above  all,  by  so  exercising  his 
patronage  in  the  distribution  of  superior  posts 
as  to  impress  every  observant  member  of 
the  community  with  the  importance  of  some 
educational  acquirement,  but  he  carefully 
avoided  making  himself  prominent  as  the 
fi>under  of  a  new  system.  He  desired,  if 
possible,  to  avail  Mmself  of  the  voluntary 
action  of  the  minds  committed  to  bis  care. 
His  great  ambition  was  to  form  independent 
diaracters,  in  the  good  sense  of  the  word, 
who  might  afterwards  walk  alone  without 
leading-strings.  But  let  us  take  his  own 
ample  record  of  the  visible  start  in  1847 : — 

^The  schools,^  he  says,  *  began  in  a  very  humble 
way  by  half  a  dossn  of  our  boys  hiding  them- 
selves behind  a  bench  two  or  three  times  a  week, 
after  they  had  done  their  day^s  work  and  had 
their  tea,  to  practise  writine  on  scraps  of  paper 
with  worn-out  pens,  begsed  from  the  ooan  ting- 
bouse.  The  foreman  of  their  department  en- 
oooraj^  them,  and  as  they  persevered  and 
were  joined  by  other  boys,  he  begged  that  some 
rough  moveable  desks  misht  be  made  for  them. 
When  they  had  obtainea  these,  they  used  to 
clear  away  the  candle-boxes  at  night,  and  set 
up  the  desks,  and  thus  work  more  comfortably 
tnau  before,  although  still  at  ^at  disadvan- 
taess  as  compared  with  working  m  any  ordinary 
sohool-room.  My  brother  eneeura^  them  wid^ 
sosM  books  as  prises,  and  many  who  had  been 
very  baokwiurd  improved  much  in  reading  and 
writin|E.  The  foot  of  the  whob  being  the  work 
of  the  ooys  themselves  seemed  to  form  so  large 
•  part  of  its  value  that  we  carefblly  abstamed 
from  interfering  in  it  ftirther  than  by  these  pre- 
■Kits  of  books  for  prises,  and  of  copy-books, 
spelling-books,  and  Testaments,  and  by  my 
Deing~(tbocigh  not  till  long  after  the  oo»- 
meoeemeiit,  and  after  beiag  BMch  pressed,  and 
being  assured  it  wouU  cause  no  rsstraint)— 
a/ioa^/refsat  at  (AeMloo^  togjLve  than  the 


tion  of  authority,  but  taking  no  more  part  thn 
hearing  the  boys  their  spellmg.' 

This  was  the  secret — t^is  being  'always 
present ;'  this  drudging  on  with  dull  boys  at 
their  spellmff ;  this  kindly  sacrifice  of  leisure 
after  a  hard  day's  work  in  the  counting-house ; 
this  practical  sympathy  with  the  lads — sym- 
pathy, too,  and  toil,  and  oversight,  as  distinct 
from  interference.  Many  a  manager,  or 
many  a  manufacturer,  may  *give  orders' 
that  there  shall  be  schools  for  *  his  people,' 
and  drive  off  to  his  villa  day  after  day  as 
soon  as  he  has  done  whatever  partners  or 
proprietors  had  a  title  to  expect  from  him : 
here  and  there  such  a  gentleman  may  once 
or  twice  a  year,  or  even  once  or  twice  a 
month,  honour  the  school  with  his  presence, 
and  patronise  the  afiair ;  but  to  reach  suc- 
cess there  must  be  something  warmer  and 
heartier  than  this.  Nor  should  it  in  fiumess 
be  omitted  that,  even  where  there  exists  a 
most  sincere  desire  to  work  out  good  in 
such  a  line,  it  may  be  in  fact  impossible  for 
the  individual  to  jnve  the  time  and  pains  re> 
quisite  for  a  satisnictory  achievement.  Tho 
energies  of  youth  may  not  be  at  commmd : 
there  may  he  the  ui^ency  of  strictly  domes* 
tic  cares  and  duties — a  world  of  other  seri- 
ous hindftmces  will  suggest  themselves  on  a 
very  little  reflection.  But  to  proceed  with 
the  Belmont  boys. 

By  and  bye  the  half-dozen  who  began 
with  the  '  worn-out  pens'  in  the  midst  of  the 
'  candle-boxes'  had  increased  to  about  thirty : 
and  it  was  much  to  be  desired  that  they 
should  have  some  better  place  ibr  their 
school  meetings,  that  in  which  they  then 
held  them  being  dirty,  exposed  on  all  sides, 
and  moreover  requiring  every  school  evening 
considerable  labour  to  dear  it  sufficiently  for 
the  putting  up  of  the  moveable  desks. 

*  Now,  there  was  one  part  of  the  factory,*  says 
Mr.  WiliBon,  *  which  we  nad  long  looked  upon  as 
very  daneerous  in  case  of  a  fire  occurring.  We 
gutted  all  this  part  €i  the  building,  clearmg  oat 
enou^  old  wood  to  have  burnt  down  half  a 
dosen  factories,  and  makins  in  place  of  the  two 
lower  store-rooms  one  lofty  sohool-room,  big 
enough  for  about  100.  It  was  in  the  winter  ci 
1848  that  the  boys  got  into  this  fiist  schoolroom, 
still  working  entirely  by  themselves,  so  mueh 
so  that  the  prayers  with  which  the  school  dosed, 
now  that  the  separate  rooms  had  set  them  free 
from  the  bustle  of  the  &otory,  were  always  read 
by  themsdves.' 

After  this,  as  older  boys  came  in,  it  be- 
came necessary  to  have  the  school  j^aoed 
more  under  authority,  thoujg^  Mr.  Wilson 
still  guided  rather  tlum  governed  alL  Iba 
new  room  be«m  to  be  '  O¥erorowddd«  a» 
nmolL  so  that  au  the  deaka  bad  tQ  ^  VMB*^^ 
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from  it,  and  the  boys  were  obliged  to  write 
OB  pieces  of  stiff  cardboard,  held  in  their 
band  or  on  their  knees.'  Soon,  therefore,  a 
second  school-room  was  built,  and,  by  and 
bye,  the  company  having  taken  the  business 
of'  Cliild^s  Night  Lights,'  the  school  system, 
now  iddoding  girls,  required  still  further  ex- 
psBfflon.  To  save  time,  one  of  the  railway 
aix^ies  of  the  South- Western  was  seized  upon, 
and,  being  made  Water-tight,  it  was  extem- 
porCsed  into  a  school.  The  progress  was 
thenceforth  rapid.  At  an  inspection  which 
took  place  in  1851,  when  the  schools  were 
emptiest,  512  scholars  were  present;  and  in 
die  winter,  when  business  would  be  slack, 
Mr.  Wilscm  was  confident  of  numbering  800. 
It  is  not,  however,  simply  of  the  growth 
of  die  schools — ^thk  marvellous  growth  of  a 
scheme  which  began  with  *'  half  a  dozen  boys 
hiding  themselves  b^ind  a  bench  once  or 
twice  a  week ' — ^it  is  not  of  bare  cold  school- 
h^  only  that  we  have  to  speak.  It  is  the 
tone,  the  n>irit,  the  character  that  was  given 
to  them,  the  evident  action  they  had  on  the 
whole  state  of  the  factory,  the  leaven  which 
they  spread — the  kindly,  nay,  the  religious 
sympiUliy  which  sprang  up  between  all  ranks 
and  bodies  in  the  establishment  We  can 
£nd  large  Factory  Schools  in  many  parts ; 
they  are  compulsory  in  several  kinds  of 
manufactories;  but  few  are  conducted  in 
auch  a  spirit  as  those  at  Vauxhall.  There 
is  often  too  much  starch,  too  much  drill,  too 
much  outward  mechanical  ^regularity  and 
order;  and  in  speaking  of  the  tone  which 
Mr.  Wilson  gave  to  the  whole,  we  have  to 
remark  on  the  wisdom  with  which  he  effect- 
ed what  he  desired.  He  was  bent  on  pro- 
ducing, if  possible,  a  Christian  fiictory,  but 
he  did  not  force  religion  down.  Nay,  he 
often  sought  his  greater  object  by  pursuing 
lesser  ones,  though  we  see  the  greater  im- 
pressed on  all  he  did.  It  was  Uie  heart  of 
the  system,  though,  like  the  heart  itself  it 
^  not  beat  oi^de,  to  be  looked  at  Mr. 
Wilson  felt  that  he  was  requiring  a  good 
deal  of  those  who  had  been  hard  at  work  all 
day,  to  spend  a  couple  of  hours  at  the  even- 
ing school,  with  their  'spelling-books  and 
dietr  Testaments ' — that  it  was  a  trial  under 
any  circumstances,  especially  to  youths  whom 
penny  tiieatres  and  all  the  low  pleasures  of 
low  Ix>ndon  life  were  beckoning  awav :  he 
therefore  set  himself  to  smooth  the  tnal. 

'With  this  Tiew,^  he  says,  'we  repeatedly,  in 
the  spring  and  summer  of  1849,  asked  all  the 
sohocu  to  a  tea-party  in  the  new  room.  The 
irst  tea  was  an  interesting  one,  from  the  fiust 
that  very  many  of  the  boys  had  not  been  at 
anytluag  of  the  sort  before,  and  that  msny  of 
them,  not  being  in  the  halnt  of  goukj;  to  chorch, 
had  never  perfitps  put  themselves  mto  deoent[ 


dothes  at  all.  Those  who  came  untidily  or 
dirtily  dressed  to  our  first  tea,  feeling  thenn 
selves  out  of  keeping  with  the  whole  thine,  tried 
hard  to  avoid  this  at  the  next  party.  7  hops 
that  to  several  our  first  tea  was  uie  occasion  of 
their  taking  to  neat  dressing  for  life.  I  will 
just  mention  here  that,  so  far  as  our  experience 

foes,  there  is  not  with  boys,  as  with  jgirls,  any 
anger  whatever  in  leading  them  to  think  much 
of  £eir  dress,  for  the  more  they  attend  to  it 
the  nearer  they  get  to  plain  blaox.  Almost  all 
our  best  boys  now  come  to  chapel  in  plain  black, 
though  not  a  word  has  been  said  to  them,  or 
reqmred  to  be  said,  about  their  dress.  ...  By 
the  heln  of  these  tea-parties  we  made  the  boys 
who  dia  not  belong  to  the  school  feel  awkward 
and  uncomfortab^  about  not  doing  so;  and 
very  many  joined — several  however  stipulating 
that  they  were  not  to  be  asked  to  the  next  teai 
lest  that  should  be  supposed  to  be  the  motive 
for  joining.' 

Such  was  the  beginning  of  a  system  <^ 
recreation  which  soon  took  a  more  valuable 
and  more  permanent  form. 

'  In  following  up  our  plan  of  combining  as 
much  pleasure  as  possible  with  the  schools,  the 
next  step  was  to  teach  the  boys  cricket : — ^yet  It 
was  anything  but  a  pleasant  occasion  whi<^ 
decided  the  time  of  oeeinning  tMs.  In  the 
summer  of  1849  the  chdera  oame,  and  it  was 
fearMly  severe  in  Battersea  Fields  and  the 
lower  parts  of  Lambeth,  where  numbers  of  oar 
pec^le  Uve.  For  a  time,  the  first  thing  every 
morning  was  to  compare  notes  as  to  the  rela- 
tions whom  the  men  and  boys  had  left  dead  ot 
dying  on  coming  to  work;  and  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  time  no  doctors  oouM  be  had,  as 
they  were  all  knocked  up.  Before  it  got  very 
ba^  we  got  good  medical  advice  ss  to  whether 
any  precautions  against  it  were  possible  for  our 
boys,  and  it  was  decided  that  fresh  air  and  ex- 
ercise out  of  the  fkotory  were  the  best  prevent- 
ives. We  ^erefore  closed  the  schocA  enthrdy, 
and  a  gentleman  (Mr.  Symes)  having  mosi 
kindly  let  us  take  possession  of  a  field  whieli 
was  waiting  to  be  occupied  by  a  builder,  we  sel 
to  work  hard  at  learning  cricket  after  workii^ 
hours.  I  say  leaming^jor  cricket  is  not  a  game 
of  London  boys.  I  do  not  like  to  pass  this  pari 
of  my  story  without  noticing  how  everybody^ 
hecurt  seemed  to  warm  ujp  mrectly  to  such  an 
object  as  ours,  when  applied  to  for  assistanoeiA 
it.  Mr.  Symes  had  never  seen  me  before,  nor  I 
him,  when  I  went  into  his  office  to  ask  him  iat 
his  field;  but  when  the  case  was  stated,  his  a»> 
swer  was,  '*  Certainly,  for  saoh  an  object  I  shall 
be  delighted  to  let  you  have  it  until  I  am  obligsd 
to  turn  you  out  for  building ;''  bo  I  g^ot  the  field, 
and  the  beginning  of  a  most  true  friendship  be- 
sides. Afterward,  Mr.  Graham,  who  heids  a 
great  part  of  Battersea  Fields,  also  an  entivs 
stranger  to  me  until  I  oaUed  on  him  on  a  siau- 
lar  errand,  no  sooner  understood  it  than  he  told 
me  of  all  the  land  he  had,  and  the  terms  en 
which  he  held  the  different  pieces,  and  offiMsd 
to  let  me  i»ck  which  1  chose  out  of  the  whole ; 
and  we  have  had  manj^§^ ^i^|^^,^,1^ 
readmess  to  help  us.       "^  o 
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*  The  cholera  secma  an  odd  reason  for  taking 
to  cricket,  but  I  dare  say  the  cricket  had  a  very 
happy  effect  on  the  general  health  of  our  boys, 
and  80  may  have  strengthened  them  against 
catching  it.  We  lost  only  one  (an  amiable  and 
well-conducted  boy  of  seventeen),  although 
many  lost  relations  living  in  the  same  houses 
with  them.  Always,  when  the  game  was  fin- 
ished, they  collected  in  the  corner  of  the  field, 
and  took  off  their  caps  for  a  very  short  prayer 
for  the  safety  from  the  cholera  of  themselves 
and  their  friends ,  and  the  tone  in  which  they 
said  their  "  Amen  "  to  this  has  always  made  me 
think  that,  although  the  school  was  nominally 

g'ven  up  for  the  time,  they  were  really  getting 
om  their  game  so  concluded  more  moral  benefit 
than  any  quantity  of  ordinary  schooling  could 
hare  given  them.  They  also  met  me  every 
morning  in  the  school-room  at  six  o'clock,  be- 
fore beginning  work,  just  for  a  few  minutes  to 
^▼e  thanks  lor  having  been  safely  brought  to 
the  beginning  of  the  day,  and  to  pray  to  be 
defend^  in  it.' 

We  need  not  point  to  the  lights  of  this 
picture ;  the  short  prayer  that  closed  the 
hour  of  harmless,  healthful  sport — the  mana- 
ger's interest  in  the  scene — are  things  which 
speak  for  themselves.  In  1850  they  played 
in  the  same  field  three  nights  a  week,  work- 
ing in  the  school  the  other  three  nights. 
Bricks  and  mortar,  however,  soon  drove 
them  oiit  of  that  field — and  they  got  ano- 
ther of  above  six  acres,  the  edges  of  which 
were  allotted  to  gardens.  Many  now  took 
to  gardening — and,  though  perhaps  they  at 
first  *just  barely  knew  which  end  of  the 
tq>ade  went  downwards,'  the  novel  pursuit 
by  degrees  inspired  in  not  a  few  *  feelings 
and  tastes  ♦hey  had  no  idea  of  before,  and 
of  a  nature  to  have  a  most  softening  influ- 
ence upon  them.'  We  now  begin  to  sec 
the  men  drawn  into  the  circle  of  Mr.  Wil- 
son's influence,  and  the  '  cricket'  seems  the 
sttnictive  power.  The  three  nights  when 
the  boys  were  schooling,  the  men  were  got 
to  play — and  then  at  last  boys  and  men 
were  brought  together, 

*  What  gave  the  game  the  greatest  start  was, 
fliat  some  of  the  boys  took  it  into  their  heads 
to  send  a  challenge  that  twenty-two  of  them 
would  stand  the  eleven  of  a  cricket  club,  formed 
by  a  few  of  our  men,  who,  having  been  cricket- 
ers befbre  coming  to  the  factory,  had  joined 
themselves  together  to  keep  up  their  practice  of 
the  game,  as  they  best  coula,  on  Kennington 
Common  or  elsewhere.  Some  of  this  eleven, 
bdng  pretty  good  players,  and  knowing  what 
noTioes  our  Iwys  were,  treated  the  challenge 
with  great  contempt,  their  captain  sapng  he 
would  play  the  twenty-two  himself.  But  the 
boys  practiced  very  hard  till  the  day  of  the 
match,  and  when  it  came,  to  the  great  astonish- 
ment of  themselves  as  well  as  of  all  the  rest  of 
the  factory,  they  beat  the  men  in  one  innings. 
Later  in  the  year  they  beat  asain  in  a  return 
uateh  of  sixteen  to  eleven,  and  in  the  compg 


summer  they  mean  to  try  eleven  to  eleven.  They 
are  looking  eagerly  forward  to  the  Ist  of  May,  on 
which  day  we  propose  to  begin  the  cricket  again, 
and  they  will,  1  hope,  have  a  ha^^y  summer  of  it.* 

It  is  a  truly  comfortable  thing  to  bear  the 
boys  and  men  of  a  factory  thus  spoken  of-— 
to  see  them  treated  by  their  employer  with 
all  this  heartiness.  Imagine  the  change  from 
the  stifling  toils  of  a  candle-factory  to  a 
breezy  field  and  a  good  game  of  cricket, 
with  their  master  himself  looking  on  theur 
sports  and  joining  in  their  prayers.  The 
grand  difliculty  i|Q  factory  work  and  in  all 
co-operative  labour  on  a  large  scale  is  that 
the  people  are  together  without  knowing  or 
caring  for  each  other ;  it  is  community  with- 
out communion,  co-operation  without  con- 
cord ;  all  goes  round  like  a  mere  niachine ; 
this  set  of  men  quietly  do  this  thing,  another 
set  do  another  thing,  and  the  whole  system, 
active,  orderly,  skilful,  bearing  part  on  part, 
carrying  out  one  work,  is  all  the  while,  as  a 
living  system,  utterly  fragmentary,  disjoint- 
ed, unsympathetic,  cold,  without  any  link 
whatever  between  part  and  part.  We  must 
get  them  away  from  the  calico  or  the  can- 
dles and  bring  them  together  in  some  unbu- 
siness-like  way,  if  we  hope  to  give  the  busi- 
ness portion  o£  their  life  a  proper  tone. 
Hear  Mr.  Wilson  again : — 

'  I  think  the  mixing  of  the  boys  and  myself 
with  the  men  in  the  cricket  and  gardening  pro- 
duced much  good  and  kindly  feeung  among  us 
all,  and  has  made  many  work  together  in  the 
factory  during  winter  as  friends  who  felt  almost 
as  strangers  oefore.  I  can  answer  for  myself, 
that  I  got  to  know  well  and  to  like  many  of  the 
men  whom  I  had  scarcely  known  at  all  before, 
and  I  believe  they  got  to  know  and  like  me. 
Everybody  is  ready  to  preach  about  the  neces- 
sity of  thi6  knowledge  of  each  other  by  masters 
and  meny  but  I  suppose  only  masters  can  know 
the  extreme  diflBculty  of  getting  to  be  on  a  foot- 
ing, at  all  deserving  the  name  of  personal 
fHendship,  with  the  men  of  a  fiictory,  when  the 
number  is  large,  however  anxious  they  may  be 
to  get  on  sucn  a  footing.  In  business  hours 
both  master  and  men  are  too  busy  to  have  time 
for  gossiping,  and  directly  business  is  oyer  the 
best  of  the  men  go,  and  ought  to  go,  straight  to 
their  families.  .  .  .  With  the  boys  and  young 
men  the  case  is  different,  for  there  is  no  need  of 
their  going  straight  home  to  their  families  when 
work  is  over,  so  the  masters  can  keep  them  m 
the  school-room  or  elsewhere,  and  gain  their 
affections  and  get  great  influence  over  them. 
With  many  of  our  young  men  we  are,  I  trust, 
upon  terms  of  true  and  deep  personal  friendship 
such  as  will  last  for  life.  Or  course  when  they 
in  their  turn  become  masters  of  families  there 
will  be  the  same  want  of  much  intercourse  as 
with  our  present  men;  but  when  you  once 
know  a  man  thoroughly,  and  he  you,  the  mere 
moving  about  in  the  same  work  with  a  kindly 
word  or  lookwhgn.^oj^h5g,g9^^^tliroTO 
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together,  quite  keeps  up  the  cordiality  of  feel- 
ing. In  opeaking  of  not  knowing  the  men 
generailj,  i  should  however  say  there  are  many 
exceptions,  at  least  as  true  tfnd  as  happy  as  with 
the  boys ;  and  anything  tending  to  increase  the 
number  of  exceptions,  as  our  cricket  and  gar- 
dens were  found  in  practice  to  do  last  year,  is 
of  very  great  value.  You  catch  the  men  one 
by  one  as  circumstances  bring  them  within  your 
reach,  the  boys  a  whole  net-full  together,  but 
with  both  of  them  it  seems  to  be  of  comparative- 
ly rery  little  conseouence  what  it  is  with  which 
jon  first  get  a  real  hold  over  them — gardens, 
or  cricket,  or  schooling,  or  some  trouble  which 
they  come  to  consult  you  about.' 

A  life  of  severe  toil,  at  least  of  monoto- 
nous drudgery,  wants  some  breaks  of  amuse- 
ment, some  gleams  of  light,  to  prevent  its 
utterly  depressing  both  the  physical  and  the 
moral  health  ;  and  as  the  recreations  which 
artisans,  especially  young  ones,  are  capable 
of  entering  into  are  almost  exclusively  of  a 
bodily  kmd,  they  need  control  and  superin- 
tendence. If  left  wholly  to  their  own  de- 
vices they  will  almost  infallibly  plunge  into 
gross  sensual  indalgenoe ;  much  that  is  open 
to  the  wealthier  orders  in  the  way  of  enjoy- 
ment is  a  sealed  book,  an  unknown  language 
to  them ;  though  they  may  in  time  be  trained 
to  appreciate  higher  kinds  of  pleasure,  they 
are  not  as  yet  capable  of  doing  so ;  and  after 
all  they  want  pleasure  connected  with  fresh 
air.  We  are  not  wishing  to  have  the  May- 
poles back,  or  to  play  at  the  manners  of  by- 
gone times ;  but  the  existence  of  the  *  fus- 
tian jacket '  order  needs  to  be  brightened  by 
some  out-o^oor  exercise  ;  and  we  know  no 
mediom  so  effectual  for  the  cure  of  moral 
acidity  or  the  jaundice  of  dissatisfaction  and 
discontent.  A  yellow,  bilious  troop  cooped 
up  in  hot  work-rooms  day  after  day,  and 
only  trudging  home  to  their  murky  dreary 
'  row,'  run  great  risks  of  being  disaffected. 
Here  is  a  close  connexion  between  the  liver 
and  the  heart.  Many  Cascas  grow  up  in 
fiwxtory  life  purely  because  that  nether  or- 
ganism has  nothing  Vikejuir  play.  That,  be 
sure,  wUl  never  feed  the  temper  on  which 
not  a  few  of  our  politicians  live,  and  some 
thrive  apace. 


of  cricket  had  great  influence  in  softening 
down  the  hardships  an^  dreariness  of  factory 
life,  especially  as  regards  night  labour,  which 
hegins  at  Belmont  at  six  in  the  evening  and 
ends  at  six  in  the  morning : — 

*  The  boys  who  are  on  night  work  do  not  %o 
to  bed  directly  their  work  is  over,  being  generally 
vnable  to  sleep  if  they  do  so.  They  used  to 
4awdle  about,  or  to  take  a  walk,  or  in  some  other 
way  get  rid  of  the  time  till  a  little  later  in  the 
day,  when  they  went  to  bed  just  time  enough 
to  get  as  much  sleep  as  they  needed  before 


getting  up  for  work  again.  The  same  boys  are 
not  always  at  night- work,  but  there  are  two 
gangs  which  take  it  in  turns.  Now  all  last 
summer  the  night-gang  of  boys,  on  leaving  work 
at  fflx  o'clock  in  the  morning,  went  straight  to 
the  field,  and  there  they  thoroaghly  enjoyed 
themselves  in  gardening  and  cricket  until  aboai 
a  quarter  past  eight ;  they  then  oolleoted  in  a 
shed  which  we  have  on  the  ground  to  hear  a 
verse  or  two  of  the  New  Testament  read  to 
them,  and  to  say  the  Lord's  Prayer  together 
before  goin^  home  to  sleep;  and  the  way  in 
which  they  joined  in  this  little  religious  service, 
ooming  as  it  did  iust  as  a  part  of  their  en- 
joyment, oould  make  one  hope  for  very  baopy 
effects  from  it.  I  think,  had  the  factory  ana  it9 
profits  belonged  to  me,  and  bad  the  cricket  and 
garden  cost  double  what  I  have  stated,  I  should 
have  thought  it  but  a  sort  of  conscience-money, 
well  spent  in  strengthening  the  physical  and 
moral  health  of  these  bovs,  obliged  by  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  work  to  keep  such  umiatctnil 
hours.  On  four  mornings  a  week  they  went  •al 
in  this  way;  on  the  other  two  they  attended 
school  from  six  till  eight,  to  prevent  their  falling 
behind  through  missing  the  evening  school, 
which  of  course  they  must  do  when  on  night- 
work.* 

Having  adopted  this  system  of  reoreationi 
to  sweeten  toil,  mixing  with  it  other  ingre- 
dients to  make  it  promote  yet  higher  pur- 
poses, Mr.  Wilson's  next  movement  was  to 
have  a  '  day  of  it,'  and  to  whirl  his  charge 
far  from  cauldrons,  candles,  smoke,  and 
smut,  from  the  close  streets  of  a  crowded 
neighbourhood,  among  the  fine  hills  that 
overlook  Guildford.  Here  they  strolled 
about,  played  a  cricket  match — the  appren- 
tices against  the  rest  of  the  people — and  hi 
the  middle  of  the  day,  by  way  of  rest  and 
refreshment,  all  gathered  together  in  a  small 
church  at  the  top  of  one  of  the  hills,  and, 
having  obtained  the  willing  services  of  the 
clergyman  of  the  place,  chanted  their  part 
of  the  service.  It  must  have  been  a  strildng 
and  touching  scene — the  first,  we  fancy,  of 
the  sort — the  holiday  workers  of  a  London 
&ctory  chanting  the  rsalms  in  the  old  Nor- 
man chapel,  in  that  fresh  region  remote  and 
clear  from  the  din  and  dinginess  of  their 
accustomed  atmosphere.  Mr.  Wilson  bad 
some  doubt  how  far  divine  service  would 


Mr.  Wilson  soon  found  that  these  game*  chime  in  with  the  other  proceedinge  of  the 


day;  it  answered  perfectly.  The  country 
itself  seems  to  have  made  its  impression ; 
*  it  was,'  as  he  says, 

^  so  absolute  a  contrast  in  its  quietness  and  ezr 
treme  beauty  to  all  the  common  life  of  these 
boys,  that  one  felt  what  a  world  of  new  ideas 
and  feelings  they  were  being  introduced  to. 
From  the  way  they  looked  at  and  spoke  of  the 
country  to  each  other  when  they  were  there, 
and  spoke  of  it  after  returning,  I  am  sure  many 
of  them,  if  they  live  till  ninety,  will  remember 
that  one  day,  and  with  a  feeling  more  beneficial 
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to  their  minds  than  an  j  which  months  of  ordi- 
narj  Bchooling  would  l>e  likely  to  produce.' 

The  next  year  an  eaually  soccessfal  expe- 
dition was  made  to  Heme  Bay.  This  last 
teaaon  they  reoeijed  an  invitation  to  Fam- 
imm  GastJe  from  the  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
k  whose  diocese  the  ketones  are  placed,  and 
who  seems  to  have  taken  a  more  apostolic 
rtew  of  episcopal '  hospitality'  than  has  been 
much  in  vogue  of  late.  A  wiser  act  could 
not  have  been  done.  The  day  was  'a  day' 
Indeed ;  all  went  off  most  admirably.  The 
Bishop  and  his  household  threw  themselves 
kearC  and  soul  into  the  work  of  entertaining 
their  new  guests — the  guests,  whose  only 
notions  of  Bishops,  probably,  had  been  de- 
rived from  the  penny  literature  and  carica- 
tures of  LaiQbeth  Cut,  were  carried  away 
into  something  like  enthusiasm  by  the  hu- 
mane and  Cltfistian  attention  with  whtdi 
they  were  received ;  when  they  found  the 
proud,  purpled,  spiritual  Dives  of  their 
imaginations  changed  into  a  mild,  a&ble, 
generous  host,  a  rapid  revolution  of  early 
ideas  was  effected  on  the  spot.  They  were 
suffered  to  ramble  at  will  over  the  stately 
cdd  palace  and  its  picturesque  grounds ;  they 
were  treated  and  trusted  as  friends,  and  they 
ielt  the  treatment.  No  higb-bom  company 
eould  have  behaved  more  decorously  than 
those  five  hundred  artisans,  young  and  old, 
tiuis  let  loose  for  a  summer's  day.  Divine 
service,  it  mav  be  sumosed,  was  part  of  the 
refreshment  Inought  of  in  such  a  place ;  and 
when,  in  a  beautiful  little  d)ur(»i  near  the 
(oastle,  the  Psalms  broke  forth  from  the 
whole  company  of  the  mechanics  with  hearty 
harmony,  the  Bishop  was  visibly  affected, 
•nd  had  need  thank  Gfod  for  witnessing  such 
a  scene.  A  few  such  days  would  turn  the 
tide  of  Radicalism  and  infidelity  and  the 
worse  forms  of  dissent  which  leaven  the 
lower  districts  <^  our  large  towns.  Let  the 
higher  clergy  mix  with  the  poor,  meet  them, 
show  personal  interest  in  their  welfare,  treat 
tiiem  with  personal  kindness,  instead  of  being 
only  seen  through  carriage  windows  as  they 
drive  along  the  streets,  or  on  Confirmation 
days  as  ilMy  cross  the  pavem^t  amid  .a 
bhm  of  beadles,  and  the  good  they  may 
eflect  is  untold. 

The  cricket  and  the  excursion,  let  us  re- 
member, were  used  as  a  sort  of  reward- 
tickets  for  those  who  had  stuck  well  to  the 
winter  evenfaig  school,  and  the  manager  is 
quite  ready  to  defend  his  use  of  such  sugar- 
plums: 

*  When  it  is  oonsidered  how  very  much  you 
are  asking  of  a  boy,  in  asking  him,  tufler  workinz 
hard  in  the  fMiorj  from  six  in  the  moming  tiU 
half-past  fi?e  or  six  in  the  evening,  to  come  into 


it  agun  at  half-past  six  Ibr  sdioofing  till  6i|^ 
and  thb  for  three  or  four  days  a  week,  donac 
eight  months  toother — and  that  tiiis  is  ad^ea 
not  onlv  of  the  best  boys,  and  those  naturally 
eager  for  improvement,  bat  of  all  the  very 
mixed  set  wmoh  such  a  factory  as  ours  neces- 
sarily contains— -vou  will  not  be  surprised  thst^ 
while  always  holding  out  the  improvement  as 
the  grand  raducement  to  belong  to  the  school, 
we  are  glad  with  the  ffeneral  run  of  them  to 
avail  ourselves  of  other  inducements  also.  The 
matter  might  be  settled  very  simply  by  au- 
thority : — but  with  boys  beyond  a  certain  age 
any  such  attendance  as  that  would  do  them 
harm  instead  of  good ;  while  any  attendance 
which  is  entirely  the  result  of  their  own  free 
will  must  do  good — first,  in  the  mere  amount  of 
useful  knowledge  gained,  and  secondly  (but 
first  in  point  of  importance)  in  the  effects  ef 
their  bemg  lHt)ught  under  the  whole  of  our 
system ;  for  once  under  that  it  is  no  matter  o£ 
choice  with  them  whether  they  are  affected  ov 
not — they  cannot  avoid  being  so,  whether  they 
like  it  or  not.  Occasionally,  in  the  beginniaflr 
of  the  busy  time  in  autumn,  when  we  have  haa 
to  take  on  a  few  elder  lads,  strangers,  and  they 
have  been  admitted  at  once  to  the  sehool  ana 
cricket,  it  has  been  quite  interesting  to  watch 
the  rapid  change,  in  external  manners  at  least, 
produced  in  them,  quite  involuntarily  on  thw 
part.  The  rough  ones  among  them  would,  on 
the  first  evening  of  the  cricket,  be  rude  and 
selfish  in  their  l^haviour ;  and  the  first  evening 
in  the  schod  they  would  take,  into  ikw  hands, 
with  an*  air  of  mixed  insolence  and  shame,  the 
book  for  the  hymn  with  which  the  school  oloee% 
and  then  kneel  down  for  the  prayer  with  the 
same  manner — a  look  of  ^'  I  won't  refuse  to  do 
this,  but  1  feel  quite  above  it.*^  But  a  very  few 
evenings  in  the  cricket  and  school  bring  them 
almost  unconscionsly  to  the  same  habit  of  civility 
and  reverence  as  the  rest ;  and  we  may  hope 
that  the  change,  external  no  doubt  at  first,  mail 
by  degrees  work  inward  more  or  less.* 

With  a  wise  and  kindiv  feeling  for  the 
health  and  physical  refreshment  of  the  fel- 
low-creatures placed  under  his  governance 
— itself  a  part  of  Christian  feeling  and 
Christian  prudence,  though  often  under-rated 
'by  the  religious  world' — the  young  mana- 
ger, we  must  see,  was  watching  for  and 
catching  at  every  opportunity  to  engraft 
Christian  principles  and  habits.  Having 
felt  his  way,  and  succeeded  in  getting  among 
his  men  and  boys — in  breaking  the  ice 
"between  the  employer  and  the  employed,  and 
in  effecting  a  considerable  moral  change— he 
next  nroceeded  to  act  more  directly  upon 
the  religious  character  of  the  fiu^ry.  We 
have  been  told,  and  we  hope  there  is  no 
indelicacv  in  repeating,  that  tne  impressions 
from  which  the  whole  of  the  Belmont  move- 
ment in  fiu)t  arose  may  be  traced  to  Ins 
perusal,  about  the  same  time,  of  the  Lives 
of  Dr.  Arnold  and  Mrs.  Godolphhi ;  hoi 
that  after  repeated  perusals  of  the  latter 
charmkig  bookp  Jilibcreflections  had  rested 


MpedaUy  ^  ^  iaporluiee  of  dMi  duly 
•tiendtnoe  on  diyme  lervice  to  which  Eve- 
fyn't  <am/  eontiniisllj  refen  as  Uie  ohief 
mpport  and  solaoe  of  her  brirf  career. 
HiTniwlf  more  and  more  ocottpied  with  die 
commeroial  busmeaa  of  the  growing  con- 
mem,  Mr.  Wilson  felt  it  etsential  to  have 
«e  w1k>  oonld  give  up  his  whole  time  and 
eare  to  what  he  r^arded  aa  a  stiU  higher 
department  of  dntj — and  aocordinglj  he 
added  to  his  staff  a  dergjman  of  the  Church, 
who  seems  to  have  entered  on  the  work 
with  the  same  earnest  spirit. 

'I  look  upon  this' appointment,*  bbjb  the 
iheajghtfnl  and  modest  Manager,  'as  the  means 
ti  baulinK  together  jmd  securing  all  the  eilbrts 
Ibr  good  uiat  are  being  made  in  the  fectory,  for 
thme  are  many  of  as  anxioiis  to  help  fcwward 
an  that  is  good,  bnt  we  are  all  busy,  and  it 
seems  much  better  that  the  originating  and 
Mperin tending  of  the  educational  arraneements 
raooM  not  be  with  any  of  us,  but  wiSi  some 
psrson  witli  notldng  else  to  attend  to,  and  that 
we  in  onr  ssveml  positioiis  in  die  &otory  should 
saly  have  to  back  him  up  and  assist  him.* 

The  Belmont  chaplam  has  no  sinecure. 
At  a  quarter  to  six  every  morning  he  gives 
a  short  servioe  for  the  men  who  are  indined 
to  attend  it  before  commencing  work,  and 
ave  there  joined  by  men  who  have  been 
working  all  die  night — a  sort  of  family 
worship  on  a  large  scale.  Ihey  sing  a 
hymB,  have  some  verses  of  Scripture  read, 
and  join  together  in  a  few  prayers.  This 
occupies  about  twentv  minutes,  and  then 
anotoer  short  servioe  is  commenced  for  the 
boys.  When  this  is  over  the  chaplain  at- 
tends in  the  '  Night  Light '  School  till  break- 
&st-time  four  &jm  m  the  week;  and  the 
other  two.  mominffs  he  spends  a  similar 
il>aee  in  the  Candle  T'aotory  Morning  School 
-—being  there  occupied  with  a  class  of  the 
most  forward  boys  whom  he  desires  to  train 
as  monitors  for  the  evening  school.  Afler 
breakfiist  the  brother-managers,  and  their 
feremen,  Mr.  Cradock  and  Mr.  Day,  have  a 
short  service  with  the  chaplam  before  the 
oounting-hottse  work  commences.  At  five 
minutes  to  nioe  the  day-school  opens,  and 
the  bbaplain  visits  and  works  in  it  In  tiie 
aftsmoon  he  visits  the  sfek  at  their  own 
hpvseSy  and  thus  becomes  aequamted  with 
fhe  fhctory  families.  Mr.  W  ilson's  notice 
of  the  opportunity  embraced  for  instituting 
die  earl  J  services  is  not  to  be  omitted : — 

'  The  rix  o^dock  service  for  the  men  was  begun 
OB  the  occasion  of  a  fine  lad  of  nineteen,  a 
'  mieral  finvourite  with  all  who  had  worked  with 
Mm,  being  drowned  throu^  the  swamping  of 
a  beal»  in  which  he  and  three  more  of  our 
young  men  were  rowing,  with  one  of  the  boys 
to  steer  them.  The  others  were  nearly  drowned 


sIbo,  and  after  tUs  shook  they  inA^  fbr  i 
heln  in  religion  between  Sunday  and  Sundar, 
ana  this  littfe  serrioe  was  begun  for  them  whus 
the  factory  was  still  in  the  state  of  excitement 
attending  the  search  during  many  days  for  the 
body  of  tne  poor  drowned  boy.  But  an  unex* 
pected  diftcnlty  presented  itself;  the  men  of 
the  ftkctoty  were  alMd  of  each  otiier,  not  wltil 
refisrenoe  to  the  being  seen  attending  reHgioiH 
bnt  to  the  fear  of  being  suspected  of  doing  so  in 
order  to  curry  &vour.  This  and  other  oiroum* 
stances  made  the  servioe  have  a  most  unpromis* 
in^  beginning— but  after  much  perseverance  the 
*hing  grew ;  at  last  the  little  room  was  very 
inconveniently  crowded;  the  service  was  then 
removed  to  the  school-room,  and  it  is  now,  I  trasl^ 
a  penasanent  part  ef  the  fastory  airangeuMnIa 
The  odier  matter,  having  a  raoumfol  origin,  Is 
the  counting-house  servioe  at  half-past  eight.  It 
arose  like  the  cricket,  in  the  cholera.  Seven  of 
us  had  been  in  the  habit  of  goin^  to  the  early 
daily  serrice  at  Lambeth  church,  but  when  the 
cholera  became  very  bad,  as  the  way  to  and 
from  the  church  was  diroogh  a  low  part  of 
Lambeth,  in  whidi  it  most  rsjged,  and  passed 
the  two  churchyards  in  which  ohc^era  burisJs 
were  going  on  at  the  rate  of  firom  forty  to  fifty 
a  day,  we  got  frightened,  being  all  of  us  more 
or  less  unwell.  We  then,  with  the  assistanee 
of  one  of  the  neighbouring  clergy,  began  the 
school-room  service,  and  have  contmnedlt  al 


service,! 

the  eholeta  has  passed  away,  beeaose  seme  are 
able  to  attend  there  whose  duties  will  net  attew 
them  going  outside  the  fiMtory.* 

The  engagement  of  a  Chaplain  led  natur- 
ally to  the  provisiixi  of  a  Chapel,  with  Sun- 
day Services  for  the  more  especial  use  of  the 
workpeople  with  their  families.  Mr.  Wilsctt 
found  that  the  majority  of  the  boys  and  of  the 
parents  attended  no  place  of  wor^p  what- 
ever, dawdled  about  the  streets,  went  up  the 
river,  had  their  games  of '  rounders'  in  BatteN 
sea-fields,  or  Us^ed  to  some  infidel '  spouter* 
on  Eenningt^m  Common.  Week-dava  of  tofl 
were  succeeded  by  Sabbaths  of  sloth  or  pio> 
fligacy.  The  Factory  Chapel  arrested  this 
tide  of  evil ;  and  a  congregation  has  been 
formed  of  the  men,  the  boys,  the  girls,  the 
wives  and  mothers  of  those  connected  with 
the  works,  who  take  their  part  in  the  servioe 
of  the  Church  with  a  reverence  that  mi'i^ 
put  to  the  blush  many  lounging,  lisdess  con* 
gregations  that  have  had  Christian  privileges 
all  their  lives. 

And  how — ^many  will  ask — ^how  did  all 
this  sort  of  operation  affect  the  shareholders 
of  the  Candle  Company  1  We  gather  that  to 
this  question  a  very  satisfactorv  answer  ma/ 
be  given.  The  good  name  of  the  Factory 
made  it  an  objeot  in  the  neighbourhood  to 
get  emplovment  within  it,  and  hence  the 
managers  had  a  choice  of  the  labour  in  the 
maiket ;  the  very  games  added  to  the  skill 
and  manly  dexterity  of  the  people ;  crieket 
exercised  its  influence  on  candles ;  the  good 
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eridcetars  aoqaired  a  fineoess  of  hand  which 

giVe  them  increased  fecility  in  their  work, 
ut  moreover,  the  sympathy  and  confidence 
bestowed  upon  them  inspired  many  a  heart 
with  an  interest  in  the  Factory  distinct  from 
and  above  what  mere  wa^es  can  create ;  and, 
above  all,  by  degrees  me  manager  found 
himself  in  possession  of  a  set  of  intelligent 
assistants,  older  or  younger,  on  whom  he 
could  depend  for  a  zealous  participation  in 
his  views  and  plans  towards  the  general 
amelioration  of  thoughts,  sentiments,  and 
habits.  We  do  not  wish  to  speak  of  that 
work  as  perfected  which  Mr.  Wilson  himself 
neyer  alludes  to  as  more  than  fairly  begun 
and  of  good  promise ;  but  his  own  guarded 
statement  may  well  encourage  hope  as  to  his 
people,  while  it  must,  confirm  and  deepen 
our  respect  for  himselt 

'One  can  only  generally  say  that  the  whole 
nirit  of  a  Factory  such  as  I  trust  oars  is  now  in 
UiQ  prospect  of  l>ecoming,  will  be  different  €rom 
one  in  which  the  giving  and  taking  of  wages  is 
the  only  connexion  between  the  proprietors  and 
their  people.  One  feels  intuitively  the  moment 
the  idea  of  two  such  different  factories  is  pre- 
sented to  one's  mind  that  the  difference  does  by 
the  very  laws  of  human  nature  and  religion  en- 
tire to  the  one  much  greater  prosperity  than  to 
the  other,  although  it  may  be  impossible  to  trace 
out  the  details  of  thif,  and  say  such  a  hundred 
pounds  spent  upon  the  boys  at  such  a  ti|ne  has 
Drought  back  two  hundred  pounds  before  such  a 
date  afterwards.  If  I  were  forced  to  come  to 
some  particular  proved  instances  of  benefit  to 
the  business,  I  should  take  first  the  one  which 
TOO  witnessed  the  other  night  in  coming  down 
m>m  the  schools  to  the  factory — a  number  of 
boys  working  so  steadily  and  well  at  what  a  few 
years  ago  wc  should  not  have  thought  of  trust- 
ing to  any  but  men,  it  being  work  requiring 
much  greater  care  and  attention  than  can  be 
reckoned  upon  from  ordinary  untrained  factory 
boys.  Vet  even  here  the  exact  pecuniary  bene- 
It  cannot  be  stated,  for  the  boys  whom  you  saw 
^  work  are  not  substitutes  for  men,  bat  for  ma- 
chinery. It  is  the  fact  of  our  having  at  command 
cheap  boy-labour  which  we  dare  trust,  that  en- 
ables us  to  make  now  by  hand  the  better  sort  of 
candles  which  we  used  to  make,  like  the  other 
sorts,  in  the  machines,  and  which,  on  account  of 
the  hardness  of  the  material,  when  so  made 
were  never  free  from  imperfection.  The  benefit 
will  come  to  us,  not  in  saving  of  wages  (for  had 
the  choice  been  only  between  the  men^s  dear 
labour  and  the  machmes,  we  should  have  stuck 
to  the  machines),  but  in  increased  trade,  through 
the  imperfection  of  the  candies  alluded  to  being 
removed.' 

It  is  of  no  slight  importance  to  see,  as  in 
this  instance,  the  profitableness  of  taking  a 
high  view  of  duty  and  of  acting  up  to  it. 
The  outlay,  indeed,  involved  in  the  scheme 
we  have  described,  and  which  was  incurred 
•imply  as  a  matter  of  duty  without  reference 


to  any  tempoml  return,  was  large.  Ftomk 
the  period  when  the  halidozen  boys  studied 
their  spelling-books  amid  the  candle-boxes 
to  the  full  development  of  the  system^  with 
the  boys'  schools,  the  girls'  schools,  the 
cricket-ground,  the  excursions,  the  Qhaplain, 
the  chapel  and  chapel  services,  no  less  a  suidf 
than  3,2S9Z.  was  spent.  And  this  outlay,  b» 
it  observed,  came  wholly  from  the  pocket  of 
the  acting-manager,  Mr.  James  Wilson,  who 
had  a  salary  of  1000/.  a  year.  The  expense 
of  his  own  experiment  was  wholly  his  own. 
The  Company  received  their  dividends,  dis- 
persed their  candles,  took  in  stock,  did  all  the 
business  of  a  thriving  firm,  but  had  no  hand, 
until  very  recently,  in  tl^  noble  work  se4 
on  foot  within  their  walls. 

When  at  length  the  extent,  the  influence, 
and  the  success  of  Mr.  Wilson's  schemes 
began  to  be  known  to  the  company,  there 
was  displayed  a  genuine  appreciation  of  the 
conduct  of  the  manager.  Drawn  together 
originally,  of  course,  by  the  mere  prospect 
of  goodly  returns  for  capital  invested,  they 
found  cause  to  acknowledge  that  there  were 
other  things  worthy  of  their  care.  The  Di- 
rectors began  by  nominating  a  Committee 
for  full  inquiry,  and  having  received  a  Reporfe 
warmly  commending  all  that  had  been  done, 
they  called  a  meeting  which  opens  out  a  new 
and  noble  scene  in  commercial  life.  Tlie 
Directors  now  resolved  with  cordial  unani- 
mity to  adopt  the  whole  system  introduced 
by  Mr.  Wilson,  to  reimburse  him  the  money 
which  he  had  laid  out  without  any  thought  or 
idea  of  repayment,  and  to  take  upon  them- 
selves for  the  future  the  charge  of  the  various 
schemes  at  the  cost  of  some  1200Z.  a  year. 
Let  us  hope  that  the  spirit  with  which  the 
resolutions  were  proposed  may  be  caught  by 
other  companies,  and  that,  without  intending 
any  facetious  allusion  to  the  article  manufiMV 
tured  by  the  firm,  it  may  light,  in  Latimer's 
words,  such  a  fire  in  England  as  shall  never 
be  quenched.  Mr.  Conybeare  (a  member  of 
the  inquiring  Committee),  in  proposing  that 
900/.  a  year  should  be  expended  on  the 
schools,  expressed  himself  as  follows: — 

'  It  seems  to  nte  as  if  by  having  done  so  I  had 
already  in  some  measure  relieved  myself  of  a 
burden  which  has  lon^  been  weighing  upon  me. 
I  will  explain  how  this  is.  Some  eighteen  months 
since  a  gentleman  who  has  given  good  evidence 
of  his  earnest  wish  to  better  and  raise  the  work- 
ing classes,  was  talking  to  me  of  the  varioos 
schools  existing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Vaux- 
hall ;  after  speaking  of  some  others  he  mention- 
ed those  connected  with  our  Factory  as  nmonff 
the  best-managed  in  the  neighbourhood,  ana 
spoke  in  terms  of  the  highest  commendation  of 
our  Company  for  the  great  attention  we  paid  to 
the  education  and  moral  welfare  of  our  work* 
people.    He  said  our  Company  had  achieved 
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great  success,  but  that  we  had  deserved  success, 
and  any  fbrther  success  that  might  attend  an 
VBdertakiBff  so  eondnoted.  Of  coonet  1  imme- 
diately disdaimed,  on  behalf  of  the  Ccnopany, 
all  credit  for  what  was  no  work  of  ours,  and  at 
the  same  time  explained  who  it  was  that  had 
organised  and  supported  those  schools.  Need  I 
ieU  jou  that  it  named  me  to  make  such  an  ex- 
nhumtion,  and  that  it  was  with  feelings  of  shame 
that  I  admitted  that  as  a  Company  we  did  not 
m  yet  mc^ally  merit  the  success  we  bad  attained  1 
'  Speaking  as  a  Director,  I  would  impress 
iipon  you  my  own  firm  conviction  that  the  sohool 
system  which  we,  as  Directors,  recommend  is 
highly  conducive  to  the  pecuniary  success  of  our 
business.  The  good  effects  of  that  ^stem  per- 
meate and  pervade  the  entire  working  of  the 
fiMtoriee.  Not  long  since  I  took  a  friend,  him- 
aelf  a  manufacturer  on  the  largest  scale,  oy«r 
our  factories.  The  candle-making  machkiery, 
in^nious  as  it  is,  did  not  so  much  elicit  his  ad- 
miration. But  I  shall  not  soon  forget  his  words 
and  looks  on  entering  our  Night-light  factory, 
where  the  large  proportion  of  our  cnild-labour 
b  employed :  as  ne  looked  on  the  healthy  and 
happy  faces  and  clean  and  tidy  dress  of  our  girls, 
•M  watched  their  intelligent  and  smiling  moes 
is  (evidently  amused  at  our  inspection  of  their 
work)  they  looked  up  from  the  tasks  which 
busied  their  rapid-glanciug  fingers,  he  exclaimed, 
"I  never  even  imagined  that  factory  labour 
eould  present  a  scene  so  cheerful  and  so  pleas- 
hig." But  suppose  that  the  pecuni- 
ary advantage  to  which  i  have  alluded  as  at- 
tending our  moral  training  is  purely  visioBary, 
and  that  the  measures  I  recommeod  involve  a 
•beer  outlay,  an  actual  deduction  of  your  annual 
nins.  What  then  ?  Shall  it  be  told  in  this 
Christian  land,  at  a  time  too  when  social  ques- 
tions, and  particularly  the  relation  of  capital 
and  labour,  are  attracting  among  all  nations  an 
attention  hitherto  unpreceden^ — shall  it,  I 
ask,  be  told  at  such  a  time  of  the  shareboMers 
«f  a  great  and  successful  £ngUsh  Company,  that 
tiiey  grudged  to  spare  a  few  drops  from  their 
brimming  chalice  for  the  maintenance  of  a  sys- 
tem such  as  your  Managing  Director  has  enor- 
gBtically  carried  out  re£iy  to  your  hand  ?  .  . 
Which  of  us  does  not  know  too  well  the  great 
evil  and  intensis  temptations  to  which  the  nn- 
oared-for  children  of  our  English  laotories  are 
Bece^arily  exposed  when  herded  together  in  hot 
eontaminating  crowds  ?  Shall  we  not  in  our 
fikctories  obviate  this  evil  by  increasing,  so  far 
as  we  may  by  education,  the  average  moral 
strength  of  those  by  whose  toils  we  profit  ?  Shall 
we  not  strive  earnestly  to  purify  the  atmosphere 
in  which  they  work  by  shutting  out,  or  at  least 
mitigating,  the  temptati(ms  and  occasions  of  evil 
which  the  avera^  moral  strength  of  factory 
children  is  found  incapable  of  resisting  ?  It  is 
said — you  must  have  trequcntly  heard  it — that 
Joint  Stock  Companies  have  no  conscience.  Let 
this  Company  prove  itself  an  exception  to  any 
sooh  rule,  by  acting  towards  its  factory  *♦  hands," 
as  not  forgetting  that  those  '^  hands"  have 
human  bearta  and  immortal  souls.' 

In  a  similar  strain  Mr.  Blackmore,  in  pro- 
posing that  all  the  previous  expenses  incurred 
in  providing  the  schools  and  religious  advan- 


tages for  the  workpeople  should  be  repaid, 
declared  that  the  dividends  which  flowed  in- 
to their  pockets  depended  on  their  having  a 
well-cared-for  set  of  operatives. 

*  But,'  he  added,  *  we  have  also  a  far  higher 
motive  than  this  held  out  to  us.  We  have  the 
prospect  of  really  carrying  out  in  practice  what 
IS  so  much  spoken  of  in  thewy, — the  raising  of 
the  social  condition  of  the  working  classes,  and 
the  effecting  of  a  happy  union  between  the  enn 

Eloyer  and  the  employed.  With  such  motivea 
efore  us,  let^us  not  dole  out  our  money  in  a 
grudging  or  niggardly  manner.  Let  us  give  the 
whole  amount,  and  along  with  it  our  hearty 
thanks  and  the  expression  of  our  deep  obligation.' 

In  such  a  spirit  did  the  Company  propose 
to  act  It  only  remains  for  us  to  say  that 
Mr.  Wilson,  though  prepared  to  let  future* 
expenses  be  undertaken  by  the  Company,  at 
once  declined  receiving  back  into  his  own 
pocket  one  farthing  that  he  had  laid  out; 
and  when  the  money  was  pressed  upon  him 
anew  by  an  unanimous  meeting  of  the  Pro- 
prietary, he  only  received  it  on  the  distinct 
condition  that  the  whole  sum  should  be  ex- 
pended on  the  erection  of  a  suitable  chapel 
within  the  walls  of  the  factory,  in  lieu  of  that 
which  he  had  rented  hitherto  without. 

We  shall  be  borne  out  in  saying  that 
such  scenes  as  these  ennoble  trade.  They 
make  our  merchants  '  princes'  in  a  double 
sense ;  nor  can  we  quit  them  without  adding 
one  more  quotation  from  Mr.  Wilson's  let- 
ter. 

*  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,'  he  says,  '  a  manufac- 
turer attending  to  other  things  instead  of  his 
factory^  seems  to  be  eivin^  up  a  very  high  posi- 
tion, for  in  reality  a  less  high,  thougn  it  may  be 
a  more  showy  one.  The  best  that  a  clever  and 
energetic  man  can  expect  from  ^ing  into  "  so^ 
ciety,"  or  from  getting  into  Parhament,  is  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  usefulness  and  happiness )  but 
he  has  already  under  his  feet,  in  his  factory,  a 
mine  of  untold  usefulness  and  happiness  to 
others  and  to  himself— difficult  enough  to  open, 
no  doubti  and  requiring  perhaps  a  good  deal  or  ap- 
parently profitless  digging  at  nrst,  out  containing 
veins  of  such  richness  as,  when  once  struck,  to 
repay  ten  times  over  any  exertions  it  may  cost  to 
reach  them.  In  "  society"  and  in  Parliament  a 
man  has  to  deal  vrith  minds  as  much  formed,  as 
little  pliable  as  his  own ;  so  that,  without  extra- 
ordinary power,  it  is  not  much  that  he  can  hope 
to  do  in  tne  way  of  influencing  them.  But  m, 
the  factory  he  needs  no  such  powers.  His  mere 
position  disposes  every  mind  in  it  to  form  itself 
upon  his,  and  the  extent  of  his  influence  in 
bounded  only  by  the  limit  he  may  himself  choose 
to  put  to  the  trouble  ho  vrill  take  to  acquire  it. 
I  think  manufactiurers  getting  into  Parliament, 
and  then  asking  for.  education  bills,  are  acting 
as  if  fathers  of  families  were  to  devote  them- 
selves to  parish  business,  and  use  the  power 
thus  acquired  to  procure  the  creation  of  a  lot  of 
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actional  btadles  to  go  and  manage  their  fii- 
milies  for  them  in  their  abfence.* 

We  need  not,  we  believe,  inform  any  per- 
son interested  in  the  progress  of  Practical 
Chemistry  that  sundry  great  recent  im* 
provements  in  the  Siereae  Candle^  as  it  is 
called,  are  due  to  the  diligent  labours  of  tbe 
Belmont  co-managers  in  the  Laboratory  at- 
tached to  that  establishment.  True  is  the 
nying,  that  they  who  have  most  work  fod 
most  time  at  their  command,  lliere  can  be 
little  doubt  that  these  young  managers'  suc- 
cess in  the  attempt  to  elevate  and  purify  the 
moral  habits  of  their  artisans  wiU  lead  to 
similar  efforts  elsewhere,  and  how  reason- 
able will  be  the  joy  and  gratitude  of  the  Na- 
tion should  such  examples  indeed  ^read 
largely— but  especially  if  they  should  be  fol- 
lowed out  amidst  the  great  proyincial  con- 
glomerations of  factory  kbour — in  sudi  Baby- 
Ions  of  glass  and  gas  as  Manchester,  Glas- 
gow, and  Leeds!*  It  is,  we  must  repeat, 
certain  that  many  master-manufiicturers, 
however  wisely  and  benevolently  disposed, 
could  not  in  their  own  persons  do  for  their 
people  what  the  Messrs.  Wilson  have  un- 
dertaken at  Belmont — ^but  one  thing  they 
can  do--and  that  no  trifle.  In  the  cost  of 
any  great  establishment  of  this  class,  the  ad- 
dition  of  a  chaplain  can  be  no  serious  item : 
«Dd  indeed  we  are  quite  satisfied  that  the 
services  of  such  a  functionary  would  always 
be,  as  at  Belmont,  speedily  and  abundantly 
overpaid  in  the  increased  order,  dt^corum, 
and  honest  diligence  of  the  workers. 


Awr.  n. — Lifi  and  ZeHer$  rf  Joseph  Siory,  ^  ^  ^^^  ^  ^^  ^,^  . 
Aisoeiaie  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  o/\  ^^  ^u>h^  p^md  o£ 
the  United  States,  and  Dane  Professor  o/|-  -    '^ 

Law  at  Harvard  University.  Edited  by 
his  son,  W.  W.  Story.  Svo.,  2  vols. 
Boston,  1852. 

Two  thick  and  tall  closely  printed  volumes 
are  somewhat  too  much  for  the  Life  and 
Letters  of  Mr.  Justice  Storv.  He  was  not  a 
good  letter-writer : — indeed  it  seems  strange 
that  a  man  so  light  of  heart  and  so  fluent  in 
speech,  of  feelings  so  warm  and  yet  so  gen- 


*  It  is  understood  that  Price's  Candle  Coonpany 
tbemseWes  are  abont  to  form  in  Lancashire  a  new 
•atabUsbment  still  more  extensive  than  that  at  Tanx- 
hall.  Whether  one  of  the  Wilson  UmWj  ii  to  be  at 
the  bead  of  it  we  have  not  heard— b«t  if  that  should 
be  the  case,  we  are  pretty  sure  the  *  experiment' 
will  be  tried  over  again,  in  spite  of  many  difficulties 
snknown  to  Belmont.  We  shall  waft  the  result 
with  anxiety— not  without  hope. 


tie— -wilk  so  mock  learnings  and  seeing  so 
many  men  and  things  within  his  own,  peiw 
haps  not  very  extensive,  olrde— should  hav« 
prodooed  letters  so  little  interesting  in  nsa** 
ter  or  manner.  He  had  no  romance  in  his 
character,  and  no  adventure  in  his  life — 
hu>pily,  no  doubt,  for  himself.  From 
sdhool  t9  coll^;e— Irom  college  to  a  law- 
yer's office — ^from  the  c^Boe  to  Sie  Bar — and 
thence  in  succession  to  the  State-Legislature, 
to  Ck>ngre6s,  to  the  Bench,  and  last,  not  least, 
to  the  Lecture-room — he  passed  without 
break,  check,  or  ireverse — ^beloved,  admired, 
latterly  venerated— to  a  peaceful  end.  One 
tour  to  the  Falls  is  recorded — one  voyage  to 
En^^and  contemplated,  sighed  for,  and  alMia* 
^xied :  a  less  locomotive  man  in  such  a  stSf* 
tion  has  hardly  ever  ecMoe  under  our  notice^ 
Such  a  life  leaves  little  for  narrative;  but 
we  have  no  doubt  the  story  might  have  con- 
tained more  details  <^  real  interest,  if  tha 
author  had  ventured  cfn  more  inward  and 

Cnonal  tofjice,  and  the  book  certainly  m^ghl 
ve  been  improved  by  vigorous  excision. 
More  than  hair  the  letters — those  merely  ci 
compliment  or  on  formal  occasions ;  all  tha 
dedicatory  addresses  of  his  numerous  work% 
to  be  found  of  course  in  them ;  l<mg  extracts 
from  addresses  and  reports  which  are  print« 
ed  in  his  Miscellaneous  Writings,  and  nearly 
all  his  poetry  should  have  b^n  omitted} 
and  we  might  well  have  been  spared  the  per* 
petually  recurring  accounts  of  what  were  the 
most  important  cases  argued  before  him  in 
Court  in  this  or  that  Term ;  to  lawyers  these 
afford  but  insufficient  information,  and  to  tbe 
general  reader  they  are  absolutely  useless. 

But  we  must  not  be  misunderstood.  We 
do  not  impute  to  the  aothor  mere  clumsy 
book-making— he  has  been  misled  b^  fllid 
afiection — ^by  professional  and  patriotic  feel* 
ings;  but  in  all  three  respects  he  had  indeed 
His  fether  yfSM  aa 
honest  and  a'most  amiable  man,  a  very  so* 
complished  lawyer,  an  excellent  judge,  a  t^ 
markably  successful  teadier  of  the  law,  and 
he  ranks  very  high  amongst  die  jurists  of 
this,  perhaps  we  may  say,  of  any  age. 

Our  readers  will  not  be  surprised  at  our 
allotting  some  pages  to  one  whom  we  thus 
diamoterise,  ana  a  sketch  of  the  distinguished 
American's  career  will  give  ns  an  opporto* 
nity  of  sayitog  a  few  words  on  some  ques- 
tions <tf  present  interest  to  ourselves. 

Joseph  Story  was  bom  in  1779  at  Marble* 
head,  in  the  county  of  Essex,  Massachusetts, 
a  lonely  and  rather  dbmal  fishing  villsga 
breasting  the  Atlantic  He  was  one  of  « 
numerous  family,  the  children  of  a  phy  sicisn 
—one  who  had  furured  as  an  Indian  in  the 
noted  tea-raid  at  noston,  who  served  under 
Washington  ss  an  army  suigeon,  a  very  do* 
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aided  TepobHoao  in  politios,  and  who,  in  tbe 
party  diviskms  wh^h  suooeeded  Washing- 
Ion^  administration,  aided  .with  Jefferson 
ttainst  John  Adams.  His  will  contains  a 
muse,  whidi,  dying,  as  he  did,  in  somewhat 
narrow  oiroumstanoes,  his  grandson  cites 
with  becommg  pride, 

'  I  request  my  executrix  (his  yn&i)  not  to  dis- 
tress the  poor,  who  may  owe  me  at  my  decease 
— ^hut  to  receive  their  ^bts  as  they  may  be  able 
to  pay,  in  ever  so  small  a  sum.' 

At  an  early  age  Joseph  was  sent  to  the 
Marblehead  Academy — ^wMch  had,  we  pre- 
same,  nearly  a  monopoly  of  tiie  education  of 
the  fbtare  hopes  of  niis  retired  hamlet,  for 
girls  and  boys  were  educated  there  together 
— «nd  remaining  tiiere  till  he  was  mleen, 
when  his  powers  of  observation  were  of 
aoorse  opening — ^he  noticed  that  the  giris 
kept  ev^i  pace  with  tiie  boys  in  their  com- 
mon studies,  and  went  berond  them  in 
qoidmess  of  perception  and  aelicacy  of  feei- 
ng. If  the  sexes  become  miequal  intelleo- 
toally  in  after  life— which  we  will  not  as- 
some,  as  he  does  soipewhat  unceremoniously 
-^te  attributes  it  only  to  tins — that  ^  edu- 
cation of  females  generally  ends  where  with 
flie  men  it  mar  be  said  effectually  to  begin. 

Story's  studies  here,  however,  closed  ab- 
ruptly ;  his  master,  a  harsh  and  passionate 
man,  punished  him  on  one  occasion  with  in- 
justice and  with  excessive  severity.  He 
quitted  the  Academy  at  once,  and  at  a  mo- 
ment when  he  Was  preparing  to  fit  himself 
for  Harvard  in  ^e  following  year — '  having 
mastered  the  usual  preparatory  studies  in 
Latin,  and  that  most  discouraging  book,  the 
Westminster  Greek  Grammar' — ^and  when 
he  was  beginning  to  study  the  Gospel  of  St. 
John,  ^  with  a  view  to  make  an  easy  transition 
into  Greek.'  As  Story  was  a  clever  and 
industrious  lad,  he  was  probably  in  the  first 
rank  among  the  young  academicians  of 
Marblehea^^f-and  certainly  this  profioien- 
ej  at  fifteen  does  not  tell  mudi  for  the  la- 
l>ours  of  their  Orbilius : — ^we  are  not  sur- 
prised that  the  daughters  of  the  place  were 
aUe  to  keep  up  with  the  sons. 

But  two  months  remained  before  it  was 
requisite  ibr  him  to  pass  his  preliminary  ex- 
amination, with  a  view  (o  commencing  resi- 
dence in  the  ensuing  term  at  Harvard.  By 
great  labor  and  su^  asmstance  as  the  com- 
mon town  schoolmaster  could  affi>rd  him, 
he  believed  he  had  prepared  himself,  and 
was  taken  by  his  uncle  to  Cambridge  accord- 
ingly. Here,  however,  to  his  great  disap- 
pomtment  he  was  informed  by  the  President 
that  in  addition  to  what  he  had  prepared  he 
must  be  examined  Mn  all  the  studies  which 
die  freshman  dass  had  been  pursuing  during 


the  last  six  months.'  Covunderii^  his  sleii- 
der  stodc  of  knowledge  at  this  time,  it  C6r> 
tainly  amies  not  only  ereat  ability,  but  even 
more  of  Uiat  undaunted  resolution  and  indus- 
try with  that  just  self-confidence,  which  are 
essential  to  success  in  the  Law,  to  attempt 
and  accomplish  in  six  weeks  what  he  reports 
of  himself  in  the  following  passive : — 

<  My  task  was  now  before  me.  I  hove  a  dis- 
tinst  reeoUeodon  of  the  main  parts.  Sallast 
was  to  be  te^A  through;  the  Odes  of  Horace: 
two  books  of  lirfi  three  books,  I  think,  of 
Xenophon's  Anabasis — and  two  books  of  Homer^s 
niad :  besides  English  Grammar  and  rhetoric, 
and^  I  thinks  logic  uni  seme  other  studies.  1  sat 
down  boldly  to  the  task,  r^Mng  every  morning 
Ave  lessons  whkk  I  mastered  during  the  pre- 
ceding evemnff,  and  five  or  six  liiore  in  the 
course  of  the  oay.  It  was  intense  labour ;  but 
I  found  no  great  difficulty,  except  in  Homer. 
The  dialects  puzzled  me  exceediogly^  and  my 
treacherous  memory  failed  in  preeerripg  them 
aeouratdy,  so  that  I  was  oftoi  ol^ged  to  ^ 
over  tibe  same  ground.  Tor  my  first  lesson  m 
Homer  I  ^  five  lines  well;  fat  my  second  ten; 
for  my  Uiurd  fifteen ;  and  then  the  mystery  dis- 
solved apace.  In  the  course  of  the  first  three 
weeks  I  nad  eone  through  all  the  requisite  stu- 
dies. 1  could  look  back  on  m^  past  labours 
wi^  the  silent  consciousness  of  victory.  There 
is  nothmff  to  a  young  mind  unaccustomed  to 
the  exercise  of  its  powers  so  gratifying  as  this. 

.....  At^eoadofthe  vacation.!  was  again 
ofiered  for  examination,  and  without  difficulty 
obtuned  my  matriculation. — voL  i.  p.  41. 

Tliere  is  a  little  vagueness  in  this  state- 
ment of  what  was  to  be  done;  and  the 
examination  at  the  close  was  probably  not 
very  severe.  Some  allowance,  too,  may  not 
unduuritably  be  made  for  the  medium  through 
which  the  successful  lawyer  in  after  life 
would  look  back  on  this  earliest  triumph  of 
the  powers  to  which  he  had  aft^erwards  owed 
so  mucli.  Yet,  with  every  allowance  made, 
this  was  just  such  an  efibrt  in  youth  as  would 
warrant  bright  anticipations  of  his  manhood. 
In  passing,  we  may  remark  that  our  prepara- 
tory teachers  would  do  well  to  imitate  Story's 
example  as  to  Homer  in  every  transition 
with  their  pupils  to  a  new  book.  We  re- 
member well  in  our  own  case  predsely  the 
same  rule  was  adopted,  and  in  regard  to  the 
same  book.  The  1  esson  was  extremely  short, 
but  for  the  first  200  or  300  lines,  every  word, 
literally  and  without  exception,  was  parsed, 
and  the  mystery  did  dissolve  apace. 

He  joined  his  class  in  January,  1795.  An 
English  youth  from  a  public  school  starting 
in  uie  far  more  brilliant  and  large  worlds  ^ 
Oxford  or  Cambridge  could  scarcely  be  so 
excited  as  Story,  coming  from  his  secluded 
fishing  village  and  its  academy,  was  upon 
being  launched  at  Harvard.  The  impres- 
sions of  Marblehead,  scenery  as  well  as 
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society,  were  severe  and  sombre ;  and  they 
had  nourished,  in  a  somewhat  sentimental 
nature,  gloom  and  retirednesa.  The  tone  of 
his  religious  education  concurred  to  produce 
this  effect.  His  uncle  was  a  rigid  Calvinist, 
and  imported  his  theology  into  his  ordinary 
talk  and  feelings.  The  new  world  in  which 
the  nephew  now  moved  was  surrounded  by 
a  lighter  and  a  more  genial  atmosphere. 
His  nature  put  forth  its  inborn  buoyancy  and 
elasticity  ;  ne  delighted  in  the  studies  of  the 

I)lace — in  the  competition  with  his  class-fel- 
ows — ^in  the  intimacy  of  a  few  friends, 
among  whom  was  one  of  European  fame  in 
the  sequel,  Channmg ;  and  in  the  shaking  of 
his  mind  his  religious  opinions  underwent  a 
change — ^he  renounced  Calvinism,  and  em- 
braced unhappily  the  creed,  if  so  it  may  be 
called,  of  the  Unitarians,  to  which  through  all 
his  life  he  adhered. 

At  nineteen  he  quitted  college  and,  return 
ing  to  Marblehead,  entered  *the  office'  of 
Mr.  Samuel  Sewell,  then  a  distinguished 
practitioner  of  the  Essex  bar,  and  a  member 
of  Congress.  It  is  called  an  office,  for  the 
barristers  of  the  United  States,  except  in  the 
Supreme  Court  at  Washington,  may  be,  and 
commonly  are,  admitted  and  act  as  attorneys 
also— a  union  of  characters  happily,  as  we 
think,  unknown  as  yet  in  England,  which, 
though  it  may  frequently  give  to  the  barris- 
ter tf  more  practical  and  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  details  of  procedure,  tends  to  lower 
the  tone,  and  with  conscientious  minds  even 
to  fetter  the  freedom  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duties.  It  is  not  good  for  the  advocate  to  be 
immediately  in  contact  with  the  hopes  and 
fears,  the  strong  unreasonable  likings  and 
hates  of  his  clients — to  be  admitted  to  all 
their  secrets ;  still  less  to  have  to  search  for 
witnesses,  to  humour  their  waywardness,  to 
guard  them  against  tampering;  and  to  go 
through  all  that  preliminary  contention  in  a 
cause,  which  must  bring  the  mind  heated 
and  embittered  to  what  ought  to  be  the  open, 
measured,  free,  and  yet  courteous  contention 
of  the  trial. 

The  course  for  a  legal  student  was  then 
very  disheartening,  very  difficult,  good  only 
for  the  youth  who  to  more  than  common 
ability  united  strength  of  body,  ardent  hope, 
undaun  ted  cou  rage  and  perseverance.  Nearly 
half  the  year  Mr.  Sewell  was  absent  in  Con- 
gress— he  was  on  his  circuit  during  another 
portion ;  he  had  no  clerk,  or  elder  pupil,  to 
assist  the  new  comer,  and  Story  was  left 
alone  to  work  his  way  as  best  he  might 
These  were  common  difficulties,  and  no  doubt 
manv  a  youth  sank  under  them — either  gave 
up  the  pursuit  in  despair,  or  contented  him- 
self  with  a  superficial  knowledge.  To  the 
few,  however,  this  rough  mode  has  its  advan- 


tages— what  we  acquire  for  ourselves, 
through  many  struggles,  we  make  our  own 
completely  ;  by  the  strenuous  effort  and  de- 
liberate labour  we  gain  power,  our  muscles 
are  developed :  we  can,  when  we  please,  at. 
any  time  make  a  great  exertion,  and  we  ac- 
quire a  well-grounded  self-possession. 

So  it  was  with  Story,  yet  the  trial  was 
hard: — 

*  I  shall  never  forget  the  time,?  he  says,  *  when 
having  read  through  Blackstone^s  Commenta- 
ries, Mr.  Sewell,  oh  his  departure  for  Washing- 
ton, directed  me  next  to  read  Coke  on  Littleton. 
It  was  a  very  lar^e  folio,  with  Hargrave's  and 
Butler's  notes,  which  I  was  required  to  read  also. 
Soon  after  his  departure  I  toot  it  up,  and  after 
trying  it  day  after  day  with  very  little  success, 
I  sat  myself  down  and  wept  bitterly.  My  tears 
dropped  on  the  book  and  stained  its  pages.  It 
was  but  a  momentary  irresolution — ^I  went  on 
and  on — and  began  at  last  to  see  daylight,  aye, 
and  to  feel  that  I  could  comprehend  and  reasou 
upon  the  text  and  comments.    When  I  h&d  com- 

Fleted  the  reading  of  this  most  formidable  work, 
felt  that  I  breathed  a  purer  air^  and  that  I  had 
acquired  a  new  power.  The  critical  period  was 
passed — I  no  longer  hesitated — I  pressed  on  to 
the  severe  study  of  special  pleading,  and  by  re« 
peated  perusals  of  ^Eiunders^  Reports,  acquired 
such  a  decided  relish  for  this  branch  of  my 
profession,  that  it  became  for  several  years  after- 
wards my  favourite  pursuit.  Even  at  this  day  1 
look  back  upon  il  with  a  lingering  fondness? — i.  74. 

Et  no8  in  Arcadia.  We  cannot  indeed 
quite  sympathise  with  the  learned  judge  in  his 
fond  and  faithful  doating  on  the  ill-savoured 
pleader,  of  whom  Roger  North  gives  so  racy 
an  account,  and  whom  Ilale  chides  for  being 
so  naughty  in  his  pleading — a  circumstance 
which  the  naughty  Brother  evidently  chuck- 
les over  in  recounting ;  nor  do  we  recollect 
that  the  Temple  atmosphere  seemed  to  clear 
up  and  our  respiration  to  be  freer  when  we 
had  completed  Coke  on  Littleton ;  but  long 
ago,  alas !  as  it  is,  we  have  a  lively  recollec- 
tion of  the  difficulty  of  the  work ;  often  we 
had  need  to  be  consoled  with  the  great  com- 
mentator's own  kind  assurance — 

*  albeit  the  reader  shall  not  at  any  one  day  (do 
what  he  can)  reach  to  the  meaning  of  our 
author,  or  of  our  oommentariee,  yet  let  him  no 
way  discourage  himfelf,  but  proceed;  for  cm 
some  other  day,  in  some  other  place,  that  doubt 
will  be  oleared.' 

Students  of  the  last  generation,  yet  taking  a 
lively  interest  in  those  of  the  present,  we  are 
sorry  to  hear  that  the  study  of  this  book  is 
not  so  much  a  matter  of  course  in  the  Tem- 
ple as  it  used  to  be ;  undoubtedly  it  lies 
open  to  the  charge  of  being  undigested,  un- 
scientific, often  redundant,  sometimes  even 
foolish ;  and  utilitarians  may  urge  that  much 
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of  it  has  no  direct  application  to  the  law  in 
its  altered  state ;  but  af\er  all,  the  best  au- 
thorities will  agree  that  a  thorough  master- 
ing of  it  will  tend  more  than  any  other  to 
give  the  practising  lawyer  that  depth  of  legal 
principle  and  familiarity  with  legal  analogies 
without  which  he  cannot  be  accomplished  in 
his  art. 

Upon  the  death  of  Washington  in  1800, 
Congress  and  the  General  Court  of  Massa- 
chusetts having  recommended  that  eulogies 
should  be  delivered  in  all  the  towns,  young 
Story  was  nominated  for  that  purpose  at 
Marblehead.  This  occasion  was  a  worthy 
one ;  but  we  have  been  struck  with  the  pas- 
sion for  eulogies,  addresses,  and  public 
speeches  of  every  sort,  which  seems  to  per- 
vade the  Union ;  for  a  calculating,  busy,  go- 
ahead  race,  it  is  quite  wonderful  to  what  a 
childish  extent  the  Americans  (will  they  for- 
give us  ?)  indulge  in  the  fondness  for  these 
displays.  Story,  we  conclude,  was  a  suc- 
cessful performer,  for  throughout  life  he  was 
Tery  frequently  called  on  for  orations  of  this 
kind  ;  he  often  spoke  feelingly  and  forcibly 
— he  appears  to  have  sympathised  with  the 
national  predilection. 

Afier  little  more  than  a  year  of  such  teach- 
ing as  Mr.  SewcU  had  been  able  to  give  him, 
that  gentleman  was  made  a  judge  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Massachusetts;  Story,  there- 
fore migrated  to  Salem,  and  entered  the 
office  of  Mr.  Putnam,  who  also  occupied 
afterwards  a  seat  on  the  same  bench.  lie 
had  in  this  short  space  fitted  himself  to  be  a 
useful  pupil ;  one  or  more  of  such  may  usu- 
ally be  found  in  the  chambers  of  our  special 
pleaders  and  conveyancers,  young  men  who 
can  really  do  work  for  their  professed  teach- 
er—r-w  hose  drafts  and  opinions  on  cases  re- 
quire little  correction — who  can  usefully  talk 
with  his  clients  and  discuss  matters  sugges- 
tively with  himself. 

'  Alt]^oagh  he  read  much,  yet  he  talked  more,' 
flays  Mr.  Atnam,  *  and  I  believe  in  my  heart, 
that  he  even  then  did  the  greater  part  of  my 
bosiDess.  I  had  a  pretty  fuU  practice,  and  his 
regular  coarse  of  reading  was  frequently  inter- 
rupted by  the  examination  of  the  books  touching 
the  cases  which  were  offered  for  my  considera- 
tion, and  1  have  no  donbt  that  my  clients  were 
greatly  benefited  by  his  labours  m  my  service.' 
— fd.  i.  p.  84.  I 

We  believe  the  late  Mr.  Justice  Littledale 
could  have  said  as  much  for  the  late  (we 
grieve  to  say)  Mr.  Justice  Patteson. 

Salem  was  an  enlarged  sphere  when  com- 
pared to  Marblehead — there  was  much  more 
society ;  Mr.  Story  entered  into  it  with  zest, 
and  was  received  with  favour.  Small  clubs 
or  associations  existed  among  the  young 
people,  rejcocin^  in  such  names  as  the  Mos- 


cheto  Fleet,  the  Antediluvians,  the  Sans 
Souci,  the  Social  Group ;  of  these  he  was  a 
member,  and  a  spirited  defender  when  they 
were  slandered  as  immodest  and  immoral 
meetings.  Yet  he  must  have  been  some- 
what stem  and  out  spoken.  It  is  a  lady, 
ingenuous  at  least,  one  of  the  belles  of  those 
societies,  who  tells  the  following  anecdote 
of  him  and  herself: — 

*  One  evening  while  we  were  playing  whist 
at  a  small  party,  I  took  up  a  card  to  whrch  I  had 

no  right.    He  saw  it,  and  said,  L ,  that  card 

does  not  belong  to  you ;  you  most  lay  it  down, 
or  I  leave  the  table.  On  our  return  home  I  said 
to  him,  Why  were  you  so  particular  that  I 
should  lay  down  that  card  ?  Because,  he  an- 
swered, you  had  no  right  to  it,  and  I  will  never 
countenance  injustice  or  unfairness  in  the  small- 
est matter.  1  shall  never  see  yon  do  anything 
in  the  least  improper,  without  expressing  my 
disapprobation.' — i.  88. 

In  July,  1801,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two, 
Story  was  called  to  the  Essex  bar,  and 
'  opened  his  office^  at  Salem ;  he  had  nothing 
but  his  merits  to  depend  on ;  he  was  with- 
out legal  connexion,  and  his  political  and  his 
religious  views,  at  a  time  when  party  heats 
ran  very  high,  were  much  against  him :  he 
was  known  to  have  dropped  the  Calvinism 
of  his  fathers,  but  to  be  steady  in  their  dem- 
ocratic opinions ;  he  found  the  Judges  and 
the  Bar  strong  Federalists,  and  he  was 
looked  on  with  coldness.  Ere  long,  neverthe- 
less, business  flowed  in  upon  him,  and  when 
at  the  end  of  ten  years  he  was  raised  to  the 
Bench,  he  says  *his  practice  was  probably 
as  extensive  and  lucrative  as  that  of  any 
gentleman  in  ike  cotmiy^  (i.  97).  His  occu- 
pation, however,  was  not  so  absorbing  but 
that  he  found  time  for  a  good  deal  of  love 
and  verse  making ;  after  many  transient  at- 
tachments, if  they  amounted  to  so  much,  he 
settled  his  affections  on  Mary  Lynde  Oliver, 
whom  he  married  in  December,  1804,  and 
buried  in  June,  1805.  She  is  described  as 
*a  refined  and  accomplished  woman,  of  a  ro- 
mantic and  gifted  intellect ;  but  she  married 
in  delicate  health,  the  seeds  of  disease  very 
speedily  developed  themselves,  and  the  six 
months  of  his  married  life  had  throughout 
been  darkened  by  anxieties  and  forebodings. 
Her  death  left  him  in  the  deepest  distress ; 
business  and  society  were  for  a  time  equally 
distasteful,  but  he  was  a  man  of  strong  mind 
and  purpose,  and  we  do  not  mean  to  dispar- 
age the  tenderness  of  his  feelings,  when  we 
say  that  a  love  for  his  profession,  a  deep  re- 
solve to  be  a  great  lawyer,  ambition  to 
shine  as  a  jurist  and  judge,  were  predomi- 
nant over  all  other  impressions.  He  return- 
ed to  his  work  at  first  from  a  sense  of  duty, 
and  his  work  soon  reoompensed  him  for  hla 
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sacrifice ;  be  beeame  msennbl  j  as  much  Inter- 
ested in  it  as  ever,  and  io  society  regained, 
to  all  appearance  at  least,  his  nsoal  spirits. 
We  spoke  of  his  verse  making — ^we  had 
written  the  word  poetry,  but  ^tered  the 
phrase.  He  says  something  on  one  occasion 
of  Blackstone's  Farewell  to  his  Muse.  He 
never  bid  a  farewell  to  his  own ;  but,  in  his 
lifelong  intercourse  with  her,  he  never  ap- 
proached the  ease  and  elegance  of  those  well- 
known  stanzas,  to  which,  therefore,  his  allu- 
sion was  an  unludcy  one.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  wish  he  had  handed  down,  or  that  bis  son 
could  have  collected,  some  more  details  of 
his  life  at  the  Bar ;  the  particulars,  we  sup> 
pose,  would  have  been  common  enough  on 
the  other  side  of  die  Atlantic,  but  here  the 
humours  of  a  Yankee  Cknirt  miffht  have  pre- 
sented mudi  that  was  new  ana  racy ;  nor 
needed  Mr.  Story  to  have  feared  the  smile 
of  lawyers  in  England — ^the  American  Bar 
has  so  much  real  talent  and  learning  to 
rest  on,  that  it  can  afibrd  a  good-temper^ 
laugh  from  across  the  water  at  any  of  its  past 
or  continued  peculiarities.  We  think- their 
Circuits  must  be  very  original ;  even  in  the 
Supreme  Court  at  Washmgton,  Story  thus 
describes  Mr.  Pinkney's  entry  after  his  re> 
turn  from  a  mission  to  England,  when  ladies 
and  gentlemen  crowded  the  hall  to  hear 
him>— 

*  His  persimai  appearance  was  as  polished  09  f/ 
he  had  been  taken  right  Jram  the  draioer:  his  coat 
of  the  finest  blue  was  nicely  brushed,  his  boots 
shone  with  the  highest  polish,  his  waistcoat  of 
perfect  whiteness  glittered  with  gold  buttons, 
he  played  in  his  hand  with  a  light  cane )  in  8h<»t, 
he  seemed  perfectly  satisfied  with  himself,  and 
walked  throudi  the  Court-house  with  an  air  of 
ease  and  abar3on  arising  from  perfect  self-coofi- 
denoe.' — ii.  49L 

This  little  specimen  suggests  the  good  sense 
of  a  professional  costume;  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult, if  we  had  now  to  frame  one,  to  say  a 
word  in  &vour  of  the  wig ;  it  is  at  all  times 
a  dirty  article  of  dress,  and  in  summer  verv 
oppressive — ^yet  even  with  this  unlucky  ad- 
dition the  gown  and  band  are  full  of  con- 
venience ;  it  is  not  so  much  that  they  adorn 
or  dignify  the  few  on  whom  Nature  has  con- 
ferred her  own  unmatchable  grace  or  dignity 
— ^though  scarcely  anything  more  tasteful  for 
the  orator  can  well  be  conceived  than  the 
lawyer's  silk  gown — as  that  they  raise  the 
low  aild  mean,  separate  all  from  the  crowd 
around,  attract  respect  from  the  multitude, 
and  impose  a  wholesome  restraint  on  him 
who  wears  them.  Mr.  Pinknev's  weakness 
oould  not  have  edibited  itself  so  absurdly 
in  Westmhister  Hall;  he  might,  perhaps,! 
have  displayed  ha  bands  of  more  exact  pro- 1 
portfolio  W  gown  motv  aa^  or  better  fi(-l 


ting  than  his  neighbour's— but  all  must,  in 
spite  of  himself,  have  been  withm  the  limits 
<k  sense  and  propriety. 

It  was  while  Story  was  rising  at  the  Bar  in 
1805,  in  his  twenty-sixth  year,  that  he  became 
the  representative  of  Salem  in  the  legislature 
of  Massachusetts.  Here  again  we  oould  have 
wished  that  our  author  could  have  borne  in 
mind  that  he  was  writing  for  England  as  well 
as  for  America,  and  in  place  of  a  good  deal 
which  can  interest  no  one,  had  given  us  a  suc- 
cinct account  of  the  members  and  ordinary 
composition  and  importance  of  the  Assembly* 
We  collect  enough,  however,  to  see  how  effi- 
cient the  State  legislative  Assemblies  must 
be  in  the  training  of  debaters  for  the  National 
Congress ;  we  read  of  divisions  in  the  Mas- 
sachusetts House  of  219  to  198,  and  272  to 
158,  showing  numbers  large  enough  to  excite 
all  the  powers  of  an  orator;  and  as  by  the 
Constitution  many  of  the  rights  of  indepen- 
dent Governments  are  retained  by  each 
Member  of  the  Union,  and  the  tendency  of  a 
very  strong  if  not  the  dominant  party  through- 
out it  is  for  the  extension  of  those  rights  to 
the  narrowing  of  the  national  Sovereignty,  it 
may  well  be  believed  that  the  subjects  of  de- 
bate  must  often  be  of  very  grave  moment  ft 
is  true  these  numerous  local  parliaments  must 
help  to  nourish  the  spirit  of  local  party  and 
prejudice,  which  too  often  hampers  the  pro- 
gress and  distorts  the  course  of  the  National 
councils — and  so  fitr  they  tend  to  contract 
the  views  of  statesmen  in  Congress;  still  it 
must  remain  a  great  advantage  to  the  debater 
there  to  have  become  familiar  in  his  youth 
with  all  the  forms  and  accidents  of  debate, 
by  his  training  in  the  local  legislature. 

Story  entered  the  House,  as  we  see,  very 
young;  but  the  condition  of  the  Democratic 
party  to  which  he  belonged,  and  his  gift  in 
ready  speaking,  joined  to  his  good  sense  and 
mdustry,  forced  him  at  once  into  the  position 
of  a  leader.  His  course  appears  to  hav^  been 
both  honourable  and  successftil ;  he  was  on 
most  of  the  important  committees,  and  often 
the  (Airman  to  frame  the  report.  One  very 
serious  question  occurred,  in  which  he  took 
a  leading  and  very  useful  part  against  Ids 
own  friends.  It  is  not  creditable  to  the  De- 
mooraoy  of  llie  United  States  that  wherever 
it  most  prevuls  will  be  found  the  greatest 
jealousy  of  the  judidal  power;  evidenced 
not  merely  by  a  desire  to  lower  the  remune* 
ration  of  judges,  but  to  keep  them  depen- 
dent, both  even  as  to  the  permanence  of  tibeir 
salarv  and  the  tenure  of  their  office,  on  the 

B>pular  wQL  By  the  Constitution  of  the 
nion  the  Judges  both  of  the  Supreme  and 
Inferior  Courts '  hold  their  offices  during  good 
bduiviour,  and  receive  at  stated  times  for 
Ikeir  tervioes  a  compensation  nohieh  Mmoi- 
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h  ^Rmmtsked  dftring  their  eowdnwxnci  m 
tjfUe,  This  is  aa  it  should  be,  and  in  Massa- 
ehtisetts  the  Constitution  had  provided  that 
^permanent  and  honourable  salaries*  should 
be  established  by  law  for  the  Judges.  Chan- 
eellor  Kent  (C<»mmenUmes^  i.  295)  gives  a 
melancholy  account  of  the  downwara  pro- 
gress of  several  of  the  states  in  this  matter. 
m  Tennessee  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme 
Courts  hold  for  twelve,  of  the  Inferior  for 
eight  years ;  in  New  Jersey  for  seven  years ; 
in  Ohio  and  Indiana  they  have  been  reduced 
from  seven  years  to  one;  in  Alabama  the 
Constitntion  of  1819  established  the  tenure 
to  be  during  good  behaviour,  but  that  has 
bcCTL  altered  to  six  years ;  in  Mississippi, 
under  the  Constitution  of  1807,  the  Judges 
held  daring  good  behaviour  or  until  sixty- 
five  years  of  age,  and  were  appointed  by  the 
joint-vote  of  the  two  Houses  of  Legislature, 
given  tftrd  voce  and  recorded ;  but  by  the  Con- 
stitution reordabed  in  1833,  every  officer — 
legidative,  executive,  and  judicial — ib  elected 
by  nniventtl  sufirage : — that  is,  by  every /re# 
whUe  male  of  twenty-one,  who  has  resided 
within  the  State  for  one  year  preceding,  and 
for  die  last  four  months  within  the  county,oity, 
or  town  for  which  he  ofiers  to  vote,  m  this 
way  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  and 
the  Chancellor  are  elected  K>r  six  years ;  the 
Judges  of  Inferior  Courts  for  a  shorter  term. 
In  many  States  the  saUries  are  fixed  and 
eannot  be  diminished  during  the  tenure  of 
office: — in  some  both  the  amount  and  its 
Airation  rest  entirely  on  the  discretion  of 
legislative  assemblies  themselves,  eternally 
fluctuating  in  their  composition,  and  often, 
of  course,  in  their  style  g(  thought  and  fed- 
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i  ^permanent  and  honourable'  salary  of 
the  Chief  Justice  of  Massachusetts  was  1200 
dollars  per  annum,  and  clearly  in  violation 
of  tike  Constitution,  an  addition  of  500  or 
600  dollars  was  usually  made  by  an  annual 
vote.  *A  vacancy  occurred,  and  the  person  ad- 
mitted to  be  the  most  fit  for  the  office,  Mr.  Par* 
■ODS,  whose  professional  income  amounted 
to  10,000  dollars,  was  ready  to  accept  the 
office,  but  only  if  the  whole  salary  were 
made  permanent  as  the  Constitution  re- 
quired. Story  on  this  broke  from  his  party, 
moved  for  a  committee^  and  was  appointed 
chairman;  he  drew  up  a  very  able  and  judi- 
cious report,  and  finally  succeeded  in  securing 
a  permanent  salary  of  2500  dollars  for  the 
Chief  Justice  and  2400  dollars  for  the  Assbt- 
ant  Judges.  Three  years  afterwards  Parsons 
found  the  salary  even  thus  raised  so  inade- 
qpate  for  his  support  that  he  sent  for  Story, 
and  told  him  he  should  resign  and  return  to 
tte  bar  nnksa  it  was  raised.  Again  Story 
■ideiiocdLtheeaiieiii  tWHouM;  he 


not  chairman  of  the  committee,  but  he  drew 
the  Bill,  and  succeeded  in  carrying  a  salary 
for  the  Chief  Justice  of  3500  dollars,  and  for 
the  Assistants  of  3000.  The  report  we 
mentioned,  speaks  of  the  great  and  increas- 
ing labours  of  the  Judges : — 

'  For  riz  months  every  year  they  are  travelling 
the  cireuits  of  the  Commonwealtb,  and  their  ex* 
penses  on  this  account  are  great  The  other  nx 
months  are  absorbed  in  parsuits  not  less  fatiguing 
to  themselTes  nor  less  important  to  the  people. 
In  the  yacations  they  are  necessarily  engaged  in 
forming  and  digesting  ojunions  (judgments)  on 
special  verdicts,  or  reeenred  oases,  oases  on  de* 
mnrrer,  and  other  questions  of  law  resevred 
solely  to  the  Court  for  dedrion,  whioh  are  toe 
intricate  for  iud^ent  on  the  Cirooits,  ukd  re- 
quire deep  and  mmute  investieaiion  in  the  closet. 
Their  whole  time,  therefore,  both  for  their  own 
reputation  and  for  the  despatoh  of  justice,  must 
be  devoted  to  the  public' — i.  134. 

The  cause  was  tm  unpopular  one.  Story 
incurred  much  odium  for  Uie  honest  part  he 
took  in  its  support,  and  was  denounced  in 
the  republican  newspapers.  Miserable  as  • 
this  salary  would  seem  to  be,  we  find  that  the 
Assistant  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  reeeived  but  3500  dollars 
during  nearly  all  the  long  period  for  which 
Story  held  the  office.  Not  the  least  evil 
resulting  is  this — ^that  the  position  of  the 
man  on  the  bench  is  so  very  much  below  that 
of  the  man. at  the  bar  in  point  of  income,  as 
to  interfere  with  their  relative  positions  in 
society.  The  labours  of  the  one  imply  m 
great  demand  for  the  services  of  the  other ; 
and  although  the  popular  mind  is  blindly 
niggard  in  its  remuneration  of  the  Judge,  the 
se^hness  of  individual  litigants  will  be  pro- 
fuse in  procuring,  each  for  himself,  the  ser* 
vices  of  the  Advocate.  Thus  the  most  distin* 
guished  lawyers  are  frequently  induced— one 
might  almost  sav  compelled — to  decline  the 
bench,  and  the  ablest  who  have  accepted  that 
elevation  lie  under  a  constant  temptation  to 
relinquish  it,  and  return  to  the  bar.  Story 
records  of  himself  that  when  he  had  been  m 
few  years  on  the  bench,  Mr.  Pinkney  was 
about  to  go  to  Russia,  as  Minister  for  the 
States,  and  proposed  to  him  to  resign,  and 
commence  tiie  practice  of  an  advocate  at 
Baltimore: — 


'  He  promises  to  give  me  the  whole  of  his  busi* 
ness,  and  to  introduce  and  support  me  exclusively 
among  his  friends.  He  states  that  his  profits 
are  now  21,000  dollars  per  annum,  and  that  I 
may  si^ely  calculate  on  10,000.  He  is  the  re* 
taiaed  counsel  of  all  the  Insurance  Companies 
at  Baltimore,  and  will  immediately  place  me  in 
his  ntuation  with  regard  to  them.*— L  278. 

Thb  whole  anecdote  is  very  Qlustrative,  and 
nothing  wiU  stdka  m  EngUak  lawyer  m 
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more  eztraerdinarY  than  thai  counsel  should 
offer  to  transfer  his  business,  aild  that  a 
Judge  should  see  nothing  in  it  to  disapprove 
of.  It  does  not  appear  that  Pinkney  was 
doing  anything  which  an  American  lawyer 
would  have  thought  unfitting  for  the  most 
scrupulous  man  to  do  :  he  meant  to  honour 
and  benefit  a  Judge  whom  he  highly  esteem- 
ed. Story  thought  himself  honoured :  with 
his  moderate  means  and  increasing  family 
the  offer  was  a  great  temptation,  and  he  de- 
clined it  only  because  he  was  sincerely  am- 
bitious of  the  reputation  of  a  great  Judge 
and  distinguished  jurist.  Such  an  arrange- 
ment as  this  could  never  have  been  contem- 
plated by  honorable  members  of  any  branch 
of  the  legal  profession  here.  With  us  at- 
torneys and  clients  are  far  too  independent 
of  their  counsel  to  allow  themselves  to  be 
thus  transferred ;  a  retiring  barrister  has  no 
'  good  will '  in  his  connection,  and  there  is — 
at  least  in  our  days  there  was — nothing  which 
the  bar,  as  a  body,  would  more  unanimous]^ 
resent,  or  high-minded  members  more  shrink 
•  from  in  practice,  than  any  attempt  to  influ- 
ence the  course  of  general  business  by  re- 
commendation or  favouritism.  It  would  much 
afflict  us  to  hear  it  said  that  feelings  of  this 
sort  are  chimerical,  and  should  be  allowed 
to  pass  as  out  of  date ;  we  should  lament 
deeply  to  be  told  that  the  barrister  does  but 
trade  with  a  venal  tongue  and  intellect,  and 
that  his  trade  must  be  driven  as  other  trades 
are.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  spirit  of 
the  age,  the  course  of  legislation,  and  the 
great  increase  of  the  members  of  the  bar  all 
tend  this  way ;  but  we  appeal  to  common 
observation  whether  the  character  of  the  bar 
or  its  estimation  with  the  public  has  been 
raised  thereby.  We  fear  that  it  is  matter 
of  mournful  certainty  for  barristers  that,  as 
a  class,  they  are  neither  so  popular  nor  so 
respected  and  treated  as  they  were  only  half 
a  century  since — and  we  think  this  is  matter 
of  just  regret  to  more  than  lawyers ; — interest 
reipuhUccB — for  we  venture  to  predict  that, 
if  the  practice  and  opinions  to  which  we  al- 
lude should  become  influential,  it  will  be  in 
vain  to  expect  from  the  ranks  of  the  bar  that 
ready  supply,  on  which  we  formerly  counted, 
of  gentlemen,  scholars,  jurists,  and  ora- 
tors— apt  materials  for  statesmen — unflinch- 
ing derenders  of  the  prerogative  when  un- 
justly assailed — more  ardent  and  no  less 
bold,  enduiing,  and  independent  champions 
of  the  constitution  or  the  liberty  of  the  sub- 
ject when  endangered. 

In  the  spring  of  1808  Story  married  a 
second  time,  and  in  the  autumn,  after  three 
years'  service  in  the  provincial  Legislature, 
he  was  elected  a  Member  of  Couffress.  He 
took  an  active  part  in  some  of  the  import- 


ant debates  of  the  Session  of  1809,  and  ai 
the  dose  of  it  declined  to  be  re-elected.  His 
course  was  an  independent  one,  and  he  gave 
offence  on  one  or  two  occasions  to  the  Presi- 
dent  Jefferson,  to  whose  party  he  was  origin* 
ally  supposed  to  belong.  He  opposed  the 
establishment  of  the  Embargo  as  a  perma- 
nent system  of  policy,  and  he  favoured  the 
extension  of  the  American  Navy.  It  is  for- 
tunate for  his  lasting  fame  that  he  quitted 
Congress  so  early,  for  he  was  evidently  ac- 
quiring a  considerable  position  there,  and 
politics  must  soon  have  absorbed  him.  Jef- 
ferson, writing  in  1810,  says  bitterly  : — 

*The  Federalists,  during  their  short-lived  as- 
cendancy, have  nevertheless,  by  forcing  from  ns 
the  Embargo,  inflicted  a  wotmd  on  our  interests 
which  can  never  be  cured,  and  on  our  affections 
which  it  will  reqnire  time  to  cicatrize.  /  a»- 
cribe  all  this  to  (me  nseudo-Refublicany  Story.  He 
stayed  only  a  few  oays :  long  enough,  however, to 
get  complete  hold  of  Bacon,  who  communicated 
his  panic  to  his  colleagu^3,  and  they  to  a  ma- 
jority of  the  sound  members  of  Congress.' — L 
186. 
« 

Returning  to  Massachusetts,  Story  was 
re-elected  to  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  resumed  his  influential  position  there  ; 
in  January  181 1  he  was  chosen  Speaker,  but 
in  November  of  the  same  year  he  necessarily 
quitted  the  House  on  accepting  (from  Presi- 
dent  Madison)  the  appointment  of  Associ- 
ate Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  Though  he  had  Ailed  the 
chair  for  so  short  a  time,  he  is  described  by 
a  member  ^  as  a  most  efficient  and  business- 
despatching  presiding  oflicer.'  A  sentencD 
or  two  from  his  addresses  to  the  House  may 
be  interesting  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic 
In  the  first  of  them  he  says : — 

'  The  discretion  confided  to  your  Speaker  is 
necessarily  extensive,  and  may  sometimes  in  its 
exercise  be  a  source  of  jealousy  or  misapprehen- 
sion. It  is  therefore  always  desirable,  where  it 
is  practicable,  to  limit  it  by  settled  principles. 
With  this  view  I  shall  with  your  good  pleasure, 
in  all  caset  where  your  rales  are  sileni  govern 
myself  invariably  by  those  Parliameniary  usages 
which,  on  account  of  their  wisdom  and  propri- 
ety, have  received  the  sanction  of  ages.  Thus, 
gentlemen,  you  will  have  in  your  hands  a  text 
by  which  to  correct  my  errors,  and  test  those 
decisions  the  principles  of  which  may  not  im- 
mediately suggest  themselves  to  the  candid 
mittd.'—i.  19U. 

In  his  parting  address,  he  says : — 

*  Cheered  by  your  kindness,  T  have  been  able,  In 
controversies  marked  with  peculiar  political  zeal, 
to  appreciate  theexcellence  of  those  established 
rules  whiob  invite  liberal  disensuon,  but  define 
the  boundary  of  riffht  and  check  the  intempo^ 
anoe  of  debate.    I  have,  leanied  that  the  zig^ 
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enforoement  of  these  rolefl,  while  it  enables  tiie 
sn&iority  to  mature  their  measures  with  wisdom 
ana  dignity,  is  the  only  barrier  of  the  rights  of 
the  minority  against  the  encroachments  of  pow- 
er and  ambition.  If  any  thing  can  restrain  the 
impetuosity  of  triumph  or  the  vehemence  of  op- 
position— ^if  anything  can  awaken  the  glow  of 
oratory  and  the  qurit  of  virtue — if  anything 
ean  preserve  the  courtesy  of  generous  minds 
amidst  the  rivalries  and  Jealousies  of  contending 
parties — it  wiH  be  found  in  the  protection  with 
which  these  rules  encircle  and  shield  every 
member  of  the  Legislative  body.  Permit  me 
therefore,  with  the  sincerity  of  a  parting  friend, 
earnestly  to  recommend  to  your  attention  a 
steady  adherence  to  these  venerable  usages.' — 


L202 

Story  was  elevated  to  the  bench  at  thirty- 
two,  and  took  his  seat  as  Assistant  to  Chief 
Justice  Marshall :  his  son  delights  to  com- 
pare the  two  to  BuUer  and  Lord  Mansfield 
— ^the  former  appointed  at  the  same  eady 
age ;  and  considered  as  Judges  and  Jurists, 
our  trans-Atlantic  brethren  may  perhaps 
make  the  comparison  without  presumption. 
If  Marshall  wants  the  genius,  the  grace,  and 
literature  of  Mansfield,  Story  had  more 
Taried  learning,  a  greater  range  and  more 
vigorous  grasp  of  intellect  than  BuUer,  with 
his  perspicuous  and  neat  and  well-ordered 
but  somewhat  contracted  acquirements  and 
faculties.  Story  was  earning  at  the  time  of 
his  appointment  between  five  and  six  thou- 
sand dollars  per  annum — ^his  income  had 
been  steadily  increasing,  and  he  could  not 
but  feel  confident  in  his  own  powers  that  it 
must  increase ;  he  was  beginning  to  be  call- 
ed to  argue  great  cases  at  Washington—^ 
his  reputation  was  spreading  widely  and 
rapidly ;  but  he  felt  his  vocation  was  judicial, 
and  he  wisely  accepted  an  opportunity  of 
following  it  in  the  most  dignified  and  im- 
portant sphere  which  his  country  opened  to 
him,  although — ^reducing  his  present  income 
by  nearly  one  half— -it  involved  a  sacrifice  of 
certain  prospects  of  future  wealth. 

The  Supreme  Court  then  held  one  term 
in  every  year,  commencing  early  in  January, 
and  lasting  about  three  months ;  but  inde- 
pendently of  this,  the  whole  territory  with 
some  few  exceptions  being  divided  into  cir- 
cuits, one  is  allotted  to  each  Judge,  who 
holds  for  the  most  part  two  terms  annually 
In  each  state  comprised  within  it,  with  the 
dbtrict  Judge  respectively  of  each  district. 
Of  these  the  first  circuit  was  allotted  to 
Story, ^including  the  States  of  Maine,  New 
Hampshire,  Massadiusetts,  and  Rhode  Is* 
land,  and  extending  along  a  very  large  por- 
tion of  the  sea-board  of  New  Engird. 
Even  an  uninitiated  reader  will  form  some 
conception  of  what  a  judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  with  Ins  circuit  duties,  undertakes, 
wb^i  we  state  that  his  jurisdiction  embraces 
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not  only  what  we  commonly  understand  by 
Common  law.  Criminal  and  Civil,  but  also 
the  administration  of  Equity  and  the  trial  of 
all  Admiralty  and  Prize  questions.  But 
even  this  will  give  but  an  imperfect  notion 
of  the  extremely  important  and  delicate 
jurisdiction  with  which  the  Supreme  Court 
is  intrusted  by  the  Constitution.  That  Con- 
stitution being  a  written  compact  between 
a  number  of  States  which,  in  forming  it, 
consented  only  to  a  qualified  amalgamation 
into  one  Sovereign  State — and  the  Senate 
and  Congress  with  the  President  being  the 
exponents  only  of  the  will  of  that  limited 
sovereignty — it  was  necessary  that  there 
should  be  spme  power  to  determine  whether 
in  any  particular  case  the  sovereign  power 
had  transgressed  its  constitutional  limits — 
in  other  words  whether  an  act  of  the  Con- 
gress, Senate  and  President  was  a  constitu- 
tional law  to  be  obeyed,  or  merely  an  un- 
constitutional resolution  to  be  disregarded* 
This  might  arise  between  the  Nation  and 
any  one  or  more  of  the  States,  or  even  be- 
tween the  nation  and  an  individual :  and,  on" 
the  other  hand,  a  question  might  sometimes 
arise,  whether  any  State  by  its  act  had  en- 
croached on  the  limited  sovereignty  conced- 
ed to  the  united  nation,  or  the  reserved  in^ 
dependent  sovereignty  of  another  State  of 
the  Union.  The  power  of  decision  in  all 
such  cases  is  lodged  in  the  Supreme  Court : 
it  may  say  that  the  Act  of  Congress  traur 
scends  its  powers ;  that  the  law  which  it  has 
passed  does  not  bind ;  it  may  deeide  individ- 
ually between  conflicting  members  of  the 
Union;  it  may  uphold  the  subject  against 
the  judicial  determiriation  or  even  the  legia* 
lati ve  power  of  any  State. 

It  is  obvious  how  vast  a  power  this  is  to 
be  lodged  in  any  Court  of  Law,  and  how 
wisely  and  tenderly  it  requires  to  be  han- 
dled, in  order  to  survive  the  shock  of  parties, 
and  resist  the  encroachment  of  a  dominant 
executive.  It  is  obvious  too  that  in  dealing 
with  questions  between  State  and  State,  or 
the  subject  of  one  State  and  the  subjc  ct  of 
another,  or  with  that  State  itself,  a  conflict . 
of  laws  and  the  nicest  questions  of  interna* 
tional  jurisprudence  may  frequently  arise. 
But  even  these  do  not  exhaust  the  subject  t 
there  is  behind  a  question  of  very  delicate 
consideration — ^What  namely , was  the.charao- 
ter  of  the  several  members  of  the  Union 
before  the  compact  made  which  united 
then> — were  they  each  and  all,  and  in  what 
sense,  independent  Sovereign  States — and 
what  is  the  aggregate  body  which  they  now 
form ; — what  attributes  of  a  Nation  has  it 
— ^what  attributes  has  it  consented  to  for»> 
gol  These  latter  questions,  which  go  to 
Uie  root  of  the  American  Constitution,  and 
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which,  whether  oonsciousl  j  or  not  to  the  m- 
diyidual,  colour  all  distinctions  of  party,  can- 
not but  force  themselves  on  the  minds  of 
the  Supreme  Judges  ;  the  conclusion  which 
any  one  of  these  has  been  led  to  form  in  re- 
gard to  them  must  on  many  occasions  neces- 
sarily influence  his  judgment  as  to  the  case 
before  him.  Should  any  judge  in  England 
ever  permit  himself  to  be  biassed  by  party 
recollections  or  associations,  there  could  be 
no  excuse  whatever — ^for  on  the  fundamen- 
tal questions  of  constitutional  law  all  are 
agreed.  In  America,  thoughtful  and  honest 
judges  may  be  of  different  schools  as  to  the 
Constitution.  Will  his  tendency  be  to  merge 
the  States  in  the  Nation,  or  to  enlarge  the 
independent  power  of  the  States  at  ^e  ex- 
pense of  the  Nation  1 — ^must  be  a  question 
which  the  President  may  properly  ask  him- 
self, as  of  the  last  importance,  before  he 
raises  a  man  to  the  bench.  One  cannot  read 
Story's  biography,  or  the  judgments  of  Mar- 
shall, or  the  excellent  Commentaries  of  Ken^, 
or  those  of  Story  himself  on  the  Constitu- 
tion, without  being  sensible  of  this. 

Such  was  the  difficult  and  responsible  po- 
sition which  Story  was  called  on  to  fill  at 
thirty-two.  Where  duties  are  so  various, 
it  is  probable  that  in  many  cases  the  func- 
tionaries will  discharge  them  in  a  superficial 
manner ;  but  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  where 
the  duties,  though  various,  are  cognate,  and 
all  require  the  same  general  preparation  of 
the  intellectual  powers,  the  variety  of  the 
employment  is  in  itself  strengthening  and 
enlarging : — one  pursuit  throws  light  on  the 
other — analogies  are  furnished,  and  principles 
ascertained.  We  should  expect  that,  although 
an  indifferently  gobd  judge  in  America  would 
be  inferior  to  an  ordinary  judge  in  England, 
yet  the  really  able  and  learned  one  there 
would  take  a  not  less  deep  and  correct,  but 
also  a  more  philosophic  and  scientific  view 
of  legal  questions  than  one  of  equal  ability 
and  learning  here. 

We  suspect  however  that — sufliciently 
employed  as  the  American  judges  may  be 
— tney  have  not  been  so  oppressed  with 
business  as  the  English  judges  till  of  late 
were.  The  hours  of  sitting  seem  to  be 
fewer— eleven  to  three  or  four — and  the 
methods  of  procedure  such  as  would  be  real- 
ly impossible  if  very  many  causes  were 
pressing  for  decision.  We  do  not  forget 
that  large  numbers  are  mentioned  in  differ- 
ent pages  of  these  volumes  as  crowding  what 
is  called  the  docket  of  the  Court — ^but  mere 
numbers  are  deceptive :  of  these  causes  a 
vast  proportion  must  be  of  the  kind  which 
melt  away  when  you  touch  them,  or  we 
could  not  see  so  frequent  accounts  of  causes 
lasting  weeks,  and  speeehes  several  days,  and 


this  stated  not  as  matter  of  surprise  or  no- 
velty. English  barristers  have  no  great  credit 
for  brevity,  but  they  are  most  abstinent  whea 
compared  with  their  Transatlantic  brethren. 
It  would  seem,  too,  that  in  the  tsedium  of 
fiishionable  life  at  Washington  the  ladies  are 
fain  to  resort  to  the  courts  for  the  sake  of 
pleasurable  excitement;  we  rather  colleot 
that  the  great  advocates  delight  in  such 
an  audience,  and  perhaps  prolong  their 
speeches  for  the  sake  of  them ;  nay,  if  it 
be  not  contempt  of  Court,  we  must  own  to 
a  suspicion  that  Story  himself  took  a  pride 
in  the  '  bevies  of  fair  women '  that  thronged 
the  hall  on  such  occasions.  In  his  familiar  let- 
ters certainly  he  ever  and  anon  records  the 
fact  with  apparent  selfgratulation. 

In  these  duties,  year  by  year,  for  more 
than  thirty,  was  he  employed,  unvaryingly, 
unweariedly,  with  a  reputation  for  unsullied 
integrity,  the  most  careful  industry,  most 
widely-ranging  learning,  great  ability.  The 
habits  of  judicial  life  in  America  differ  much 
from  those  in  England :  greater  men  in  the 
State  and  far  more  important,  their  social 
position  is  evidently  much  lower.  In  the 
depth  of  winter  Story  leflb  his  home ;  in  the 
early  part  of  his  career,  while  railways  were 
as  yet  unknown,  a  fatiguing  journey  of  twelve 
days  brought  him  to  Washington — ^partly  by 
packet  boats,  partly  in  stage-coaches  over 
miserable  roads : — then  a  lodging  or  a  board- 
ing-house received  him.  The  Judges  of  the 
court  were  seven  in  number.  They  seem  to 
have  lived  much  together,  as  bachelors,  and 
of  course  were  absolved  from  all  the  duties 
of  hospitality.  We  are  glad  to  see  that,  like 
other  old  bachelor  lawyers,  they  could  be 
considerably  boys  together.  Story  tells  his 
wife — 

*  Two  of  the  Judges  are  widowers,  and,  of 
coarse,  objects  of  considerable  attraction  among 
the  ladies  of  the  city.  We  have  fine  sport  at 
their  expense,  and  amuse  our  leisure  with  some 
touches  at  match-making.  Wo  have  already 
ensnared  one,  and  he  is  now  at  the  age  of  forty- 
seven  violently  afiected  with  Uie  tender  passion. 
Being  myself  a  veteran  in  the  service,  I  tc^e 

Freat  pleasure  in  administering  to  his  relief,  and 
feel  no  small  pride  in  remarking  that  the  wis- 
dom of  years  does  not  add  anything  of  discretion 
to  the  impatience,  jealousies,  or  douots  of  a  lover.' 
— i.  219. 

Pleasant  fooling  this,  xio  doubt,  between 
Justice  Todd  and  Justice  Story  during  the 
repetitions  of  a  prosy  argument. 

The  Washington  term  ended.  Story's  cir- 
cuit  would  begin.:  we  have  mentioned  how 
large  an  extent  of  sea-board  was  comprised 
within  it  Soon  afler  his  appointment  began 
the  war  between  England  and  the  United 
States.     The  miserable  system  of  licencesi 
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-ooDnaive  oaptares,  and  the  more  miserable 
system  of  privateeriDg  came  into  vogue. 
These  DecessariJy  created  endless  questions 
in  Admiralty  and  Prize  law,  and  he  found 
that  law  uncleared  and  unmethodized  in  his 
own  country — the  most  complicated  and  im- 
portant questions,  of  frequent  oceurrence, 
still  midecided.  To  this  country,  and  to  our 
most  distinguished  jurist,  Sir  W.  Scott,  was 
he  to  look  for  guidance,  and  he  had  the  good 
sense  to  propose  him  for  his  model,  and  to 
follow  him  wherever  he  had  the  means.  In 
later  years  occasional  intercourse  took  place 
between  them  by  letter,  and  courteous  inter- 
change of  eadi  other's  publications.  As 
Story  approached  the  veteran  jurist  with 
something  of  veneration,  so  the  latter  evi- 
dently regarded  Story  with  unfeigned  respect 
for  his  ability  and  very  varied  acquirements. 
But  at  the  time  we  speak  of,  the  war  itself, 
which,  from  the  peculiar  turn  it  gave  to 
eommerce,  created  peculiar  difficulties,  pre- 
vented also  the  intercourse  which  might 
have  snooothed  them,  and  he  had  to  build 
up  a  system  for  his  own  court  with  but  little 
help.  Scott's  approbation  of  his  labours  is 
testimony  enough. 

Sevend  years  passed  in  an  uninterrupted 
routine  of  judicial  duties ;  in  1828  he  was 
pressed  to  become  the  Royall  Law  Professor 
at  Harvard  University — but  declined  it  with 
reluctance,  because  it  involved  a  change  of 
residence  to  Cambridge,  and  he  feared  that 
his  health  would  suffer  imder  the  additional 
labour : — 

*Tf  I  were  there,'  said  he,  *  I  should  be  obliged 
to  devote  all  my  leisure  time  to  drilling  and  leo- 
tores,  and  judicial  conversations.  The  school 
cannot  flourish  except  by  such  constant  efforts, 
and  I  should  not  willingly  see  it  wither  under 
my  hands.  The  delivery  of  public  lectures  alone 
might  not  be  oppressive^  but  success  in  a  law  school 
must  be  obtained  by  private  lectures.^ — i.  537. 

In  spite  of  this  determination,  whenj  in 
1829,  Mr.  Dane,  the  Viner  of  the  United 
States,  proposed  from  the  profits  of  his 
Abridgment  to  found  a  Law  Professorship 
in  the  same  University,  Story  entered  ear- 
nestly into  the  scheme,  and  consented  to 
become  the  first  Professor — which,  indeed,' 
Mr.  Dane  insisted  on  as  a  condition  of  the 
foundation.  Of  course  all  the  salne  personal 
objections  existed,  but  it  was  his  vocation  to 
teach  law  from  the  chair  as  well  as  declare 
it  from  the  bench.  The  statutes  of  the  new 
foundation,  however,  required  more  than  this 
—it  was  to  be  the  duty  of  the  Professor  not 
only  to  prepare  and  deliver,  but  to  publish, 
lectures  on  the  law  of  nature,  the  law  of  na- 
tions, commercial  and  maritime  law,  federal 
law,  and  federal  equity.  In  England  we 
should  smile  at  the  notion  of  a  judge  under- 


taMng  such  a  task ;  to  what  extent  and  in 
what  manner  Story  redeemed  his  pledge,  we 
shall  presently  see. 

To  the  duties  of  the  lecture-room  he  de- 
voted himself  without  delay,  and  with  cha- 
racteristic earnestness  and  assiduity.  The 
average  number  of  law-students  in  the  Uni- 
versity had  for  some  years  previously  been 
about  eight ;  the  year  before  he  commenced, 
the  number  had  dwindled  to  one ;  his  name, 
however,  attracted  students,  and  before  the 
end  of  his  first  season  it  rose  to  30.  In  the 
course  of  sixteen  years  above  1100  attended 
his  lectures ;  and  in  the  last  of  those  years 
the  room  was  crowded  with  140  pupils. 

Legal  education  occupies  at  present  much 
of  the  public  attention,  and  deservedly.  We 
do  not  think  it  a  difficult  question.  In  theory^ 
nothing  can  be  worse  than  the  present  sys- 
tem ;  it!  practice,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
law^ers^  profoundly  learned  in  our  municipal 
law,  have,  we  will  not  say  been  formed  by 
it,  but  formed  themselves  under  it.  And 
not  only  this,  but,  speaking  generally  of  the 
higher  department  of  the  profession,  a  want 
of  due  acquaintance  with  the  municipal  law 
is  not  to  be  imputed  to  them.  But  still, 
speaking  of  the  few  as  wdl  sb  of  the  many, 
we  should  say  they  bear  the  traces  of  their 
imperfect  education  as  lawyers — and  in  pro- 
portion as  the  altemtions  by  the  legislature 
and  the  general  spirit  of  the  age  have  weak- 
ened the  feudalism,  and  blunted  the  narrow 
precision  of  the  law,  these  traces  naturally 
become  more  apparent;  the  consequences, 
too,  become  more  serious — because,  in  pro- 
portion as  we  become  more  broad  and  liberal, 
we  require  judges  and  practitioners  whose 
minds  are  prepared  by  training  and  study 
to  regulate  and  systematize,  on  scientific 
principles,  those  broad  and  liberal  views  the 
tendency  of  which,  unchecked,  is  to  run  into 
vague  uncertainty.  Bad  as  it  is  to  hold  too 
&st  to  narrow  and  technical  rules,  it  is  worse 
to  have  no  rule  at  all : — nothing  so  tends  to 
practical  injustice  as  the  spirit  of  bending 
the  rule  of  decision  in  each  case  in  order  to 
reach  the  supposed  justice  of  it : — we  say 
supposed — ^for,  after  all,  the  most  experienced 
know  this,  that  in  the  greater  proportion  of 
cases  those  who  decide  are  but  imperfectly 
informed  as  to  the  real  merits. 

Some  amendment  is,  therefore,  very  de- 
sirable in  our  legal  education:  and  this 
roust  be  not  by  the  entire  abandonment  of 
the  present  system,  but  by  the  addition  of 
lectures,  public  and  private — not  merely  in 
municipal  law,  but  in  the  civil  and  canon — 
as  well  as  the  law  of  Nations.  We  quite 
agree  with  Story,  that  public  lectures  alone 
will  never  make  an  accomplished  lawyer ; 
private  lectures,  small  classes,  and  catecheti 
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oal  examinaldons  are  indispensable:  and 
these  lectures  should  not  be,  as  the  public, 
compositions  or  discourses  by  the  professor 
— ^but  some  first-rate  author  should  be  read 
with  the  class  at  the  time,  and  made  the 
basis  of  them.  Beyond  these  there  must 
be  general  examinations  at  stated  periods, 
and  probably  honours  bestowed.  In  all 
these  respects  we  see  very  much  to  com- 
mend in  the  rules  for  the  guidance  of  the 
Readers  in  the  delivery  of  their  public  and 
private  lectures,  which  have  recently  been 
printed  by  the  Inns  of  Court — ^and  we  desire 
to  bear  our  testimony  to  the  readiness  and 
liberality  with  which  those  bodies  have  an- 
swered the  call  made  on  them,  and  the  great 
•bility  and  discretion  with  which  their  mea- 
sures have  been  framed.  Still  let  it  not  be 
supposed  that  by  lectures  however  good, 
examinations  however  searching,  or  reading 
however  diligent,  alone,  great  advocates  can 
at  once  be  made.  Students  should  see  and 
handle  actual  business  in  chambers — ^and 
after  having  traced  it,  ripening  there  to  the 
issue  in  law  or  fact,  they  should  follow  it  into 
Court,  and  attend  the  argument  or  the  trial 
^ere.  Students  and  young  lawers  must  sit 
in  the  Courts,  if  they  wish  to  see  what  should 
be  avoided  or  imitated,  and  familiarise  them- 
selves with  the  adroit  management  of  a  cause ; 
in  the  quiet  and  apparently  artless  movements 
of  great  advocates  they  should  learn  to  detect 
the  real  skill,  to  watch  the  results  of  an  un- 
lucky question  or  unexpected  answer,  and  to 
mark  how  they  are  repaired. 

Story,  as  a  lecturer,  seems  to  have  been 
excellent ;  his  style  conversational,  his  mat- 
ter sound,  relieved  by  much  apposite  and 
amusing  story-telling,  his  manner  lively — 
the  whole  animated  by  his  zealous  concern 
in  the  topics  handled  and  his  affectionate 
anxiety  for  the  advancement  and  well-doing 
of  his  pupils.  To  his  lectures  and  examin- 
ations ne  added  moot-courts,  at  which  ficti- 
tious cases  were  argued  before  him.  In  these 
cases  he  took  the  greatest  interest ;  he  pre- 
pared them  himself  while  at  Washington  or 
on  his  circuits  with  much  thought,  and  we 
dare  say,  with  much  pleasure,  while  a  two  or 
three  days'  argument  dragged  on  before  him. 
Twice  a  year  he  had  jury  trials,  conducted 
by  the  students  before  a  jury  of  undergradu- 
ates ;  he  summing  up  and  giving  judgment 
with  his  usual  care.  We  are  not  sure  that 
we  should  recommend  the  adoption  of  these 
moot-courts  in  our  own  Inns  of  Court — cer- 
tainly, we  should  dissuade  any  imitation  of 
these  mock  jury  trials.  There  is  a  mischief 
for  young  lawyers  in  too  great  facility  and 
fluency  of  speaking,  which  more  than  coun- 
terbalances any  good  resulting  from  them  ; 
where  there  is  real  learning  and  ability, 


these,  with  oare,  will  come  soon  enongh ; 
considering  who  they  are  that  are  the  real 
arbiters  between  advocate  and  advocate,  the 
less  of  these  flashy  advantages  the  better. 
We  do  not  see  how  the  jury  trials  could  be 
managed  so  as  to  give  really  any  training  in 
the  examination  of  witnesses ;  and  this,  ffter 
all,  is  the  great  test  of  a  young  barrister's 
skill  in  the  real  forum. 

Before  we  part  from  Story  as  a  teacher, 
it  is  but  justice  to  give  our  readers  an  extract 
from  a  letter  to  his  son,  written  by  the  au- 
thor of '  Two  Years  before  the  Mast ': — 

*  His  pupils  in  all  parts  of  America,  whatever 
may  be  their  occupation  or  residence,  wHl  rise 
up  as  one  man  and^  call  him  blessed.  He  com- 
bmed  ina  remarkable  manner  the  two  great 
faculties  of  creating  enthusiasm  in  study  and 
establishing  relations  of  confidence  and  affection 
with  his  pupils.  We  felt  that  he  was  our  father 
in  the  law — our  elder  brother — the  patriarch  of 
a  common  &mily. — ^We  felt  as  if  we  were  a 
privileged  class — ^privileged  to' pursue  the  study 
of  a  great  science,  to  practice  in  time  in  the 
cause  and  courts  of  justice  before  m^n,  where 
success  must  follow  labour  and  merit ;  where  we 
had  only  to  deserve  and  put  forth  the  hand  and 
pluck  the  fruit.  The  pettifogging,  the  chica- 
nery of  the  law,  were  scandab  or  delusions  or 
accidents  of  other  times.  The  meanest  spirit 
was  elevated  for  the  time,  and  the  most  sluggish 
and  indifferent  caught  something  of  the  fervour 
of  the  atmosphere  which  surrounded  him.  If 
he  did  not,  it  was  a  case  in  which  inoculation 
would  not  take. 

*  You  remember  the  importance  that  we  at- 
tached to  the  argument  of  moot-court  cases ; 
yet  no  ambitiofis  youth  on  his  first  appearance 
showed  morejnterest  in  the  causes  than  your  fa- 
ther, who,  as  you  know,  had  usually  heard  them 
argued  before  at  Washington,  or  on  nis  circuit,  by 
the  most  eminent  counsel.  Saturday,  vou  remem- 
ber, is  a  dies  non  juridicus  at  Cambridge.  To 
compel  a  recitation  on  Saturday  anemoon 
amonc  the  undergraduates  would  nave  caused 
a  rebellion.  If  a  moot-court  had  been  forced  on 
the  law  school,  no  one  would  have  attended. 
At  the  close  of  a  term  there  was  one  more  case 
than  there  was  an  afternoon  to  hear  it  in,  un- 
less wo  took  Saturday.  The  counsel  were  anx- 
ious to  argue  it,  but  unwilling  to  resort  to  that 
extreme  measure.  Your  father  said :  "  Gentle- 
men, the  only  time  we  can  hear  this  case  is 
Saturday  afternoon ;  this  is  dies  non^  and  no  one 
is  obliged  to  attend.  I  am  to  hold  court  in  Bos- 
ton till  two  o'clock;  I  will  ride  directly  out, 
take  a  hasty  dinner,  and  be  here  by  half  past 
three  o'clock,  and  hear  the  case  if  you  are  vnl- 
lin^j^  He  looked  round  the  school  for  a  reply. 
We  telt  ashamed  in  our  own  business,  where  we 
were  alone  interested,  to  be  outdone  in  zeal  and 
labour  by  this  aged  and  distinguished  man,  to 
whom  the  case  was  but  chilcTs  play — a  tale 
twice  told — and  who  was  himself  pressed  down 
by  almost  incredible  labours.  The  proposal  was 
unanimously  accepted.  Your  father  was  on  the 
spot  at  the  hour :  the  school  was  never  more  full. 
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*  Do  TOO  rememlier  the  scene  that  was  always 
enacted  on  his  return  from  his  winter  session  at 
Washington  ?  The  school  was  the  first  place  he 
Tisited  after  his  own  fireside ;  his  return,  always 
looked  for  and  known,  filled  the  Library;  his  re- 
ception was  that  of  a  returned  father;  he  shook 
all  by  the  hand,  even  the  most  obscure  and  in- 
different ;  and  an  hour  or  two  was  spent  in  the 
most  exciting,  instructiTe,  and  entertaining 
descriptions  and  anecdotes  of  the  events  of  the 
term.  Inquiries  were  put  by  students  from  dif- 
ferent States,  as  to  leadmg  counsel  or  interesting 
causes  from  their  section  of  the  country ;  and  he 
told  us — as  one  would  have  described  to  a  com- 
pany of  squires  and  pages  a  tournament  of 
monarchs  and  nobles  on  fiuds  of  cloth  of  gold — 
how  Webster  spoke  in  this  case,  Legar  6,  or  Clay,  or 
Crittenden,  General  Jones,  Choate  or  Spenser  in 
that,  with  anecdotes  of  the  cases  and  pomts,  and 
"all  the  currents. of  the  heady  fight." '— -ii.  319. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  the  pupilrroom  of 
such  a  professor  was  crowded,  but,  as  we 
have  stated,  more  was  required  of  him  than 
merely  oral  teaching — ^he  was  to  revise  and 
publish  his  lectures ;  and  no  sooner  had  he 
entered  on  his  new  function,  than  he  set 
himself  deliberately  to  work  on  this  part  of 
its  duties.  We  do  not  know  whether  any- 
thing in  his  life  and  character  is  so  astonish- 
ing as  the  industry  which  he  displayed  in  this 
respect ;  loaded  as  he  was  witii  official  en- 
gagements of  his  time,  and  adding  to  his  oc- 
cupations as  he  did  by  miscellaneous  writ- 
ings^ contributions  to  Reviews,  assistance  on 
a  large  scale  to  brother-authors — all  which, 
within  our  narrow  limits,  we  have  been  com- 
pelled to  pass  over — he  now  began  to  pour 
Ibrth  in  w^id  succession  the  following  works: 
Commentaries  on  the  Law  of  Bailments,  on 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States — ^fol- 
lowed by  an  abridgment  for  younger  read- 
ers— on  the  Conflict  of  Laws,  on  Equity  Ju- 
risprudence, on  Equity  Pleadings,  on  the 
Law  of  Agency,  on  Partnership,  on  Bills  of 
Exchange,  on  Promissory  Notes.  Of  this 
long  list  on  themes  so  varied,  and  some  of 
them  embracing  so  wide  a  range  of  inquiry, 
it  would  be  too  much  to  expect  that  all 
should  be  of  equal  merit ;  but  we  believe  we 
do  not  overstate  the  opinion  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession here  when  we  say  of  the  merely  legal 
treatises  that  all  are  respectable — many  of 
them  constantly  dted  by  English  Judges 
with  approbation  and  oonfidence ;  while  of 
the  two  whidi  treat  of  more  extended  or 
higher  subjects — ^the  Commentaries  on  the 
Constitution  and  on  the  Conflict  of  Laws — 
and  which  therefore  invite  a  wider  class  of 
readers,  the  settled  judgment  of  the  most 
competent  critics  is  entirely  favourable.  To 
sn  uninitiated  reader  it  would  be  appalling 
to  look  only  at  the  references  in  any  page  of 
the  Conflict  of  Laws  opened  at  hazard — to 
•ee  the  various  woiks  in  now  many  languages 


to  winch  he  has  had  recourse.  We  know 
how  deceptive  a  criterion  this  may  often  be  ; 
but  thougn  Story  made  many  books,  he  was 
not,  in  a  bad  sense,  a  bookmaker.  But  the 
Commentaries  on  the  Constitution  is  a  work 
of  universal  interest ;  whoever  desires  to 
trace  the  progress,  to  mark  the  workings, 
to  speculate  on  the  destinies  of  that  most  re^ 
markable  problem  in  the  world's  history, 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  should 
give  these  volumes  an  attentive  perusal; 
they  are  written  in  a  most  patriotic  spirit, 
but  cahn,  dispassionate,  and  unprejudiced — • 
by  one  who  loved  England,  and  venerated 
ancient  wisdom,  and  the  literature  and  glo- 
ries o£  bygone  days — ^by  one  who  did  not 
merely  see  thifigs  through  the  medium  of 
books,  but  had  entered  with  ardour  in  his 
yoyth  and  manhood  into  the  politic^  con* 
flicts  of  his  countrymen,  and  taken  an  active 
uid  distinguished  part  in  them ;  and  who, 
although  he  renounced  politics  in  the  narrow 
sense  from  the  moment  he  ascended  the 
bench,  still  retained,  as  his  letters  testify,  the 
liveliest  interest  respecting  all  the  great 
questions  of  the  time;  one,  lastly,  whose 
very  position  as  a  judge,  in  the  way  we  have 
before  explained,  madeit  a  part  of  his  duty  to 
inform  himself  thoroughly  in  all  the  bearingq 
and  workings  of  the  An^erican  Constitution. 
We  have  hardly  afforded  our  readers  any 
specimen  of  Story's  own  writing ;  they  will 
not  regret  our  selecting  for  them  the  conclud- 
ing paragraphs  of  this  treatise : — 

*  The  slightest  attention  to  the  history  of  the 
national  Constitution  must  satisfy  every  reflect- 
ing mind  how  many  difficulties  attended  its  for- 
mation and  adoption,  from  real  or  imaginary  dif- 
ferences of  interest,  sectional  feelings,  and  local 
institutions.  It  is  an  attempt  to  create  a  Na* 
tionid  Sovereignty,  and  yet  to  preserve  the 
State  Sovereignty,  though  it  is  impossible  to 
assign  definite  boundaries  in  every  case  to  the 
powers  of  each.  The  disturbing  causes,  which 
more  than  once  in  the  Convention  were  on  the 
point  of  breaking  up  the  Union,  have  since  im- 
measurably increased  in  vigour.  The  very 
inequaUdes  of  a  Government  confessedly  feund- 
ed  in  compromise  were  then  felt  with  a  strong 
sensibility;  and  every  new  source  of  discontent, 
whether  accidental  or  permanent,  has  added  to 
the  painful  sense  of  these  inequalities.  The 
North  cannot  but  perceive  that  it  has  yielded  to 
the  South  a  superiority  of  representatives,  alrea« 
dy  amounting  to  twenty-five  beyond  its  due  pro- 
portion ;  and  the  South  imagines  that,  with  all 
this  prejponderance  in  representation,  the  other 
parts  ot  the  Union  enjoy  more  perfect  protec- 
tion of  their  interests  than  her  own.  The  West 
feels  her  growing  power  and  weight  in  the 
Union,  and  the  Atlantic  States  begin  to  learn 
that  the  sceptre  must  one  day  depart  from  them. 
If,  under  these  circumstances  the  Union  should 
once  be  broken  up,it  is  impossible  that  anew  Con* 
stitutioii  should  ever  be  formed  embracing  the 
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whole  territory.  We  shall  he  divided  into  sev- 
eral nations  or  confederacies,  rivals  in  power 
and  interest,  too  prond  to  brook  injury,  and  too 
close  to  make  retaliation  distant  or  ineffectual. 
Our  very  animosities  will,  like  those  of  all  other 
kindred  nations,  become  more  deadly  because 
our  lineage,  laws,  and  language  are  the  same. 
Let  the  history  of  the  Grecian  and  Italian  re- 
publics warn  us  of  our  daneers.  The  National 
Uonstitution  is  our  best  and  our  only  security. 
United,  we  stand— divided,  we  fall. 

*  If  these  Commentaries  shall  but  inspire  in 
the  rising  generation  a  more  ardent  love  of  their 
country,  an  unquenchable  thirst  for  liberty,  and 
a  profound  reverence  for  the  Constitution  and 
the  Union,  then  they  wiU  have  accompliBhed 
all  that  their  author  ought  to  desire.  Let  the 
American  youth  never  torget  that  they  possess 
a  noble  inheritance,  bought  by  the  toils  and 
sufferings  and  blood  of  their  ancestors,  and 
capable,  if  wisely  improved  and  faithfully 
guarded,  of  transmitting  to  the  latest  posterity 
all  the  substantial  blessings  of  life,  the  peaceful 
N^  enjoyment  of  liberty,  property,  religion,  and  in- 
^  dependence.  The  strpcture  has  been  erected 
by  architects  of  consummate  skill  and  fidelity  ] 
ito  foundations  are  solid,  its  compartments  are 
beautiful  as  well  as  useful,  its  arrangements  are 
fiill  of  wisdom  and  order,  and  its  defences  are 
impregnable  from  without.  It  has  been  reared 
for  immortality,  if  the  work  of  men  may  justly 
aspire  to  such  a  title.  It  may  nevertheless 
perish  in  an  hour  by  the  folly,  or  corruption,  or 
negligence  of  its  only  keepers,  the  PeovU.  Re- 
publics are  created  bjr  the  virtue,  public  spirit, 
and  intelligence  of  the  citizens.  They  fall 
when  the  wise  are  banished  from  the  public 
councils  because  they  dare  to  be  honest,  and 
the  profligate  are  rewarded  because  they  flatter 
the  people  in  order  to  betray  them.' 

Labours  such  as  had  long  been  habitual 
with  Story  began  to  tell  even  on  his  strong 
constitution.  In  November,  1842,  he  had  a 
*  very  serious  illness,  and  was  obliged  to  give 
up  his  attendance  in  Court  for  the  session  of 
that  winter — the  only  occasion  on  which  he 
was  absent  for  the  thirty-three  years  during 
which  he  held  his  office ;  he  was  also  com- 

Eelled  to  intermit  his  lectures ;  and  though 
e  recovered,  it  became  clear  to  him  that  he 
must  soon  elect  between  the  two  offices,  for 
both  of  which  together  his  strength  would  be 
insufficient.  He  was  not  slow  in  deciding 
fbr  the  Lecture-room:  the  Bench  was  no 
longer  what  it  had  been  to  him ;  all  the  col- 
leagues with  whom  he  had  commenced  his 
judicial  course  had  passed  away — among 
them  the  great  Chief  with  whom  he  had  lived 
in  the  most  entire  sympathy  of  opinions, 
public  and  private,  and  on  terms  of  mutual 
love  and  admiration ;  the  new  race  treated 
him  indeed  with  respect  and  regard,  but  they 
were  of  a  different  age ;  they  did  not  sym- 
pathize with  him  in  his  constitutional  opi- 
Bions ;  differences  occurred  more  frequently 
than  he  had  been  accustomed  to,  and,  in 


numberless  small  particulars,  more  easfly 
felt  than  described,  his  situation  in  the  Sa- 
preme  Court  was  less  agreeable  to  him  than 
It  had  been.  On  the  death  of  Marshall  he 
had  been  passed  over,  and  not  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  Court,  as  he  might  reasonably 
think  without  due  consideration  of  bis  great 
claims ;  and,  though  he  made  no  complaint, 
not  the  less  it  may  have  operated  on  his  feel- 
ings. On  the  other  hand,  the  duties  of  the 
law  school  were  of  undiminished  interest, 
and  they  did  not  involve  the  long  periodical 
absences  from  home  which  of  late,  in  the  de- 
cline of  health  and  vigour,  had  become  more 
and  more  irksome. 

Before  he  resigned,  however,  he  deter- 
mined to  clear  'the  docket  of  his  Circuit 
Court,'  that  his  successor  might  enter  on  his 
duties  without  any  arrear>  At  the  beginning 
of  September,  1845,  he  had  beard  all  tl^ 
cases,  and  drawn  up  the  judgment  of  the 
Court  in  all  but  one,  which  he  had  nearly 
completed.  But  this  involved  very  severe 
and  continuous  labour  in  a  very  hot  season ; 
he  took  a  slight  cold,  which  was  followed  by 
more  alarming  symptoms — ^and,  the  relief 
from  these  leaving  him  under  a  hopeless 
general  prostration  of  the  bodily  powers,  in 
a  very  few  days  he  died.  He  had  anticipated 
this  termination  of  the  illness  :  he  waited  it 
with  a  calm  expectation,  was  surrounded  by 
an  affectionate  wife  and  family,  and  breathed 
his  last  in  pious  hope  and  in  peace. 

It  need  not  be  mentioned  that  the  end  of 
such  a  man  in  the  United  States  was  attend- 
ed by  demonstrations  of  regret  and  honour, 
public  and  private ;  addresses  and  orations, 
processions  and  meetings,  were  sure  to  be 
bestowed  on  his  memory ;  but  what  his  son 
justly  dwells  on  with  mournful  pride,  was 
the  affectionate  anxiety  of  friends  and  neigh- 
bours during  his  illness : — 

*  The  alternations  of  his  condition  were  the 
engrossing  subjects  of  interest  in  Cambridge  and 
Boston,  and  most  touching  instances  of  the  affec- 
tionate feelings  which  his  kindly  nature  had 
created  were  manifested  among  the  townsfolk. 
Many  of  them  thronged  the  gate,  lingering 
round  it,  or  returning  from  hour  to  hour,  to 
learn  the  tidings  of  his  health,  and  cautiously 
refraining  from  noise.  Tears  stood  in  the  eyes 
of  the  roughest  while  they  asked  of  him.  All 
felt  that  they  were  about  to  lose  a  friend,  or,  as 
one  of  them  expressed  it  to  me,  that  a  part  of 
the  sunlight  of  the  town  would  pass  away  with 
him.  Everywhere  a  cloud  hung  over  the  village, 
business  stopped  in  the  streets,  and  even  over 
the  busy  stir  of  the  city  his  illness  seemed  to 
cast  a  shadow.' — iL  548. 

Our  sketch  already  covers  more  space  than 
we  had  designed — but  we  feel  that  it  would 
be  very  imperfect  if  we  omitted  some  account 
of  Ms  personal  habits,  and  some  explanation 
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how  he  aooompliahed  so  much ;  it  was,  at 
leasts  not  bj  a  aloTenlj  discharge  of  his 
daties.  WritiDg  to  Qumcellor  Kent,  he 
■ays:— 

*  I  am  sadly  overworked,  and  ^et  I  can  scarcely 
aToid  it ;  so  important,  so  pressing,  and  so  intri- 
cate are  the  cases  flowing  constantly  in  upon  me. 
Mj  health,  however,  is  not  broken  down  by  the 
labour,  althongh  I  live  in  constant  dread  that  it 
may  be.  I  know  not  how  some  judges  get  over 
or  round  their  judicial  duties ;  they  arc  either 
much  quicker  and  clearer  and  stronger  than  I 
am,  or  they  are  more  easily  satisfied  by  giving 
iheir  first  off-hand  opinions.  This  1  cannot  do ; 
I  feel  bound  to  do  my  best,  and  to  examine  and, 
as  far  as  I  may,  exhaust  the  learning  of  the  books, 
before  I  venture  on  my  judgments.' — ^ii.  469. 

This  waa  in  1844,  when  he  had  already 
received  one  warning. 

Hia  SOD,  however,  describes  the  daily 
eonrsa  of  his  life  at  home,  and  in  justice  to 
the  original  part  of  this  work,  from  which 
we  have  extracted  little  or  nothing,  we  will 
give  the  passage : — 

*  The  secrets  by  which  he  was  enabled  tc  ac- 
eomplish  so  much  in  so  short  a  space  of  time, 
were  systematic  industry,  variation  of  labour, 
and  concentration  of  mind.  He  was  never  idle. 
He  knew  the  value  of  those  odds  and  ends  of 
time  which  are  so  often  thrown  away.  There 
was  always  something  ready  for  the  waste  time 
to  be  expended  upon.  He  varied  his  labour; 
never  overw(»rking  himself  on  one  subject — 
never  straining  his  faculties  too  long  in  one  di- 
rection. ^^  Le  changement  d'etudo  est  toujours 
rdachement  pour  moi,''  said  D'Aguesseau ;  and 
so  my  father  found  it.  He  never  suffered  him- 
self to  become  nervous  or  excited  in  his  studies 
—but  the  moment  that  one  employment  began 
to  irritate  him  he  abandoned  it  for  another 
which  should  exerdlse  different  faculties.  When 
he  worked  it  was  with  his  whole  mind,  and  with 
a  concentration  of  all  his  powers  upon  the  sub- 
ject in  hand.  Listlessness  and  half  attention 
bring  little  to  pass.  What  was  worth  doing  at 
aU  he  thought  worth  doing  well. 

'  He  arose  at  seven  in  summer  and  half-past 
seven  in  winter — ^never  earlier.  If  breakfast 
was  not  ready,  he  went  at  once  to  his*  library 
and  occupied  the  interval,  whether  it  was  five 
minutes  or  fifty,  in  writing.  When  the  family 
assembled  he  was  called  and  breakfasted  with 
them.  After  breakfast  he  sat  in  the  drawing- 
room  and  spent  from  a  half  to  three  quarters  of 
an  hour  in  reading  the  newspapers  of  the  day. 
He  then  returned  to  his  study,  and  wrote  until 
the  bell  sounded  for  his  lecture  at  the  law-school. 
After  lecturing  for  two  and  sometimes  three 
hours  he  returned  to  his  study,  and  worked  un- 
til two  o'clock,  when  he  was  called  to  dinner. 
To  his  dinner  he  gave  an  hour,  and  then  again 
betook  himself  to  bis  study,  where  in  the  winter 
time  he  worked  as  long  as  the  daylight  lasted, 
unless  called  away  by  a  visitor,  or  obliged  to  at- 
tend a  moot-oourt  Then  he  came  down  and 
joined  the  family — and  work  for  the  day  was 


over.  Tea  came  in  about  seven  o^clock,  and 
how  lively  and  gay  was  he  then,  chatting  over 
the  most  familiar  topics  of  the  day,  or  entering 
into  deeper  currents  of  conversation  with  equal 
ease !  All  of  his  law  he  left  up  stairs  in  the  li- 
brary— he  was  here  the  domestic  man  in  his 
home.  During  the  evening  he  received  his 
friends,  and  he  was  rarely  without  company, 
but  if  alone  he  read  some  new  publication  of 
the  day — the  reviews,  a  novel,  an  English  news- 
paper— sometimes  corrected  a  proof-pfieet,  listen- 
ed to  music,  or  talked  with  the  family,  or  what 
was  very  common,  played  a  game  of  backgam- 
mon with  .my  mother.  This  was  the  only  game 
of  the  kind  he  liked — cards  and  chess  he  never 
played.  In  the  summer  afternoon  he  left  his 
library  towards  twilight,  and  might  always  be 
seen  by  the  passor-by  sitting  with  his  family 
under  the  portico,  talking,  or  reading  some 
light  pamphlet  or.  newspaper,  often  surrounded 
by  his  friends,  and  makmg  the  air  ring  with  his 
gay  laugh.  This,  with  the  interval  occupied  by 
tea,  would  last  until  nine  o'clock.  At  about  ten 
he  retired  for  the  night,  never  varying  half  an 
hour  from  that  time. 

*  His  diet  was  exceedingly  simple — not  because 
he  did  not  enjoy  the  luxuries  of  the  table,  not 
from  asceticism  or  whim,  but  from  necessity. 
Yet  though  debarred  from  them  himself,  he  en- 
joyed the  satisfaction  which  others  derived  from 
them  with  a  peculiar  gusto. 

*  He  had  great  bodily  activity,  and  the  energy 
shown  in  everything  he  did,  expressed  itself  m 
his  motions,  wnich  were  sudden  and  impulave. 
Ho  walked  very  rapidly,  taking  short  quick  steps 
and  never  sauntering.  The  exercise  he  took  was 
almost  entirely  incidental  to  his  duties,  and  con- 
sisted in  driving  to  Boston  to  hold  his  court  or 
attend  to  other  business,  and  in  walking  to  and 
from  the  law  school.  In  the  summer  he  used  to 
drive  about  the  surrounding  country  in  the  late 
afternoon,  and  sometimes  to  stroirfor  half  an 
hour  in  the  garden.  But  Am  real  exercise  was  m 
talking.  Conversation  was  his  gymnasium :  and 
his  earnestness  and  volubility  of  speech,  and 
vivacious  gesticulation,  afforded  the  necessary 
stimulant  to  his  system.  Scarcely  anything 
more  rouses  the  internal  organs  to  activity  oc 
gives  more  movement  to  the  blood  than  talking 
or  singing.  To  talk  was  natural  and  necessary 
to  my  fother ;  but  he  was  never  more  out  of  his 
element  than  when  he  set  forth  to  take  a  walk 
for  exercise,  and  he  used  to  join  in  our  laudli 
when  we  jested  him  upon  it— -admitting  that  he 
could  not  bring  his  mind  to  it  seriously.  Yet  he 
never  seemed  to  feel  the  want  of  it ;  and  I  am 
fully  persuaded  that  the  constant  activity  of  his 
body  and  mind,  and  especially  the  excitement 
of  conversation,  stood  him  instead  of  the  exer- 
cise which  is  necessary  to  taciturn  and  phleg- 
matic persons.' — ii.  152. 

In  reviewing  the  life  of  an  American  jurist 
of  so  much  celebrity,  an  English^  journal  " 
ought  not  to  pass  over  in  silence  his  gener- 
ous admiration  and  ardent  love  of  England 
— they  break  out  again  and  again  in  his  cor- 
respondence and  elsewhere ;  as  he  watched 
our  proceedings  both  in  the  courts  of  justice 
and  Parliament  with  intense  interest,  so  it 
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was  among  the  highest  objects  of  his  ambl 
tion  to  have  an  English  reputation ;  that  his 
works  should  be  known  and  cited  as  authori- 
ty by  English  lawyers  was  very  dear  to  him ; 
he  cultivated  a  friendly  intercourse  by  letter 
with  several  of  the  English  judges ;  at  one 
time  he  had  intended  to  visit  us,  and  was  so 
fully  expected  that  Mr.  Everett  had  an- 
nounced his  arrival  for  a  certain  day :  and 
invitations  had  been  sent  for  him  from  Lord 
Brougham  and  Lord  Denman.  His  disap- 
pointment when  compelled  to  give  up  the 
voyage  was  extreme ;  he  was  moved  ev^i 
to  tears  when  he  read  of  the  kindly  and  dis- 
tinguished companies  who  were  prepared  to 
freet  him :  '  Would  to  God,'  said  he,  '  that 
could  see  Westminster  Hall,  and  the 
Abbey,  and  the  Houses  of  Parliament — ^a 
duster  of  recollections  belongs  to  them  al- 
most unexampled  in  the  history  of  the  world.' 
In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Justice  Ck)leridge  he  speaks 
of  England  and  America  as  '  the  admirable 
parent  and  advancing  child ;'  and,  writing 
to  Mr.  Everett,  he  says,  '  I  look  upon  Eng- 
land as  the  great  European  support  of  the 
cause  of  free  government,  and  law,  and  order, 
and  well-regi3ated  liberty.' 

These  are  feelings  pleasant  to  record, 
honourable  to  him  who  entertains  them, 
honourable  as  well  as  gratifying  to  those  for 
whose  country  they  are  entertained.  We 
are  delighted  to  believe  that  they  are  not 
uncommon;  nothing  has  appeared  to  us 
of  late  years  more  marked  and  unequivocal 
than  the  kindly  and  respectful  feeling  which 
the  most  distinguished  Americans  visiting 
this  country  express  towards  our  institutions, 
our  society,  and  oi^r  population ;  it  is  credi- 
table to  them  that  no  unworthy  jealousy  re- 
strains diem  from  expressing  this,  and  we 
think  we  may  assure  them  that  reciprocal 
feelings  are  spreading  and  strengthening 
among  ourselves.  England  and  the  United 
States  can  afford  to  bestow  love  and  honour 
on  all  that  is  lovely  and  honourable  in  each 
other.  Great  as  they  are,  the  world  is  wide 
enough  for  both :  where  there  are  so  much 
activity  and  enterprise,  such  intimate  inter- 
course, and  so  many  points  of  contact,  it 
cannot  be  but  that  questions  will  from  ti^e 
to  time  arise  between  them,  and  there  will 
never  be  wanting  selfish  or  inconsiderate 
spirits  to  blow  the  flame  and  make  arrange- 
ment less  easy :  but  wise  governments  will 
,  surely  find  the  means  of  solving  such  ques- 
tions with  safety  to  the  real  dignity,  advan- 
tage to  the  real  interests  of  their  people.  In 
the  truest  sense,  harmony  between  the  two 
is  the  interest  of  both ;  it  is  also  the  con- 
dition on  which  depends  the  due  discharge 
of  their  most  honourable  mission.  For  it 
should  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  the ' 


con^mon  origin,  the  common  Ifffigvage,  the 
common  ]aw,  and  the  common  faith  should 
bind  both  together  in  one  common  cause — * 
the  advancement  of  the  happiness  of  man- 
kind and  the  development  of  well-ordered 
freedom ;  and  here  the  contest  for  pr ece- 
deiice  has  this  remarkable  happiness  attend- 
ing 'it,  that  if  it  be  indeed  pre-eminently 
glorious  to  win  the  first  honours  of  the  race, 
to  stand  second  is  not  inglorious.  Sunt  et 
9tui  pramia  victU^, 


Art.  III. — British  Colonial  Library — JEdst 
India  Company^s  Possessions.  By  R. 
Montgomery  Martin,  F.R.S.     1844. 

2.  History  of  British  India.  By  Charles 
Mac  Farlane.     1852. 

3.  Modem  India  and  its  Ghvemment.  By 
Geoi^e  Campbell,  Bengal  Civil  Service. 
1862. 

4.  Remarks  on  the  Affairs  of  India.  By  the 
Friend  of  India.    London.     1852. 

Wb  are  so  fianiliar  with  the  oomiexioii 
between  Britun  and  India,  that  we  are  apt 
to  overlook  the  wonderful  political  and  social 
phenomenon  which  that  coi](nexion  presen^ 
Whether  we  regard  our  IndianEmpire  in  ita 
origin,  progress,  or  actual  extent,  there  is  no 
analogous  fact  in  the  History  of  the  World. 
A  region  including — according  to  Mr.  Camp- 
bell, (p.  231)— 626,176  square  miles,  with 
a  population  of  101,062,916,  has  been  gradtu 
ally  acquired  and  administered  by  a  coin, 
pany  of  English  merdiants,  withoutimposing 
any  charge  on  the  national  treasury.  Until 
some  twenty  years  ago,  when  the  oommeF- 
cial  functions  of  the  Company  were  suspen* 
ded  by  Act  of  Parliment,  the  costs  had  been 
defrayed  from  the  profits  of  the  India  and 
China  trade,  and  from  the  territorial  reve- 
nues of  India;  but  since  1833  the  whole 
charge  of  the  connexion  with  this  country  ham 
borne  by  India. 

During  the  period  that  embraces  the  com- 
mercial and  territorial  advance  of  the  Com* 
pany,  England  gained  extensive  possessions 
in  other  parts  of  Asia,  and  in  America^  hj 
means  of  colonization  and  conquest,  pursued 
and  achieved  through  the  direct  affcnoj  <tf 
the  Crown  and  Parliament.  What* has  been 
the  result  1  Within  the  years  in  question 
she  lost  by  her  own  mismanagement  proving 
ces  in  North  America  that  now  form  one  of 
the  greatest  States  in  the  civilized  world. 
The  maintenance,  if  not  the  acquisition,  of 
those  territories  had  always  been  attended 
with  heavy  charges  on  the  National  Treasury^ 
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and  ^tuBxt  abMidomnent  ym»  preceded  by- a 
loDg  war,  'which  has  left  a  permanent  bur- 
then on  the  mother-country.  This  chapter 
of  hCr  history,  it  is  true,  affords  no  other 
case  of  such  signal  and  complete  disaster : — 
but  as  a  wiiole,  the  upshot  is,  that  our  ad- 
ministration of  colonial  dependencies  had,  in 
spite  of  many  warnings,  continued  to  exhibit 
^Ily  and  feebleness  as  its  main  characteris- 
tio — ^until  at  last,  under  the  severest  pressure 
of  alarm,  tiie  principle  of  eelf-govemment 
was  adopted,  as  the  only  means  of  protecting 
^e  National  Treasury  from  intolerable 
charges,  and  yet  avoiding — or  deferring—a 
total  breadi  with  the  outlying  communities 
of  our  own  blood. 

This  comparison  is  no  doubt  &vourable 
to  the  system  of  Indian  Government,  home 
and  local.  Here  we  find,  even  now,  no  ac- 
tive elements  of  separation ;  there  has  been 
no  strain  on  the  hawser  that  keeps  India  in 
the  wake  of  Ikigland ;  and,  although  the 
farm  and  rigging  of  these  imperial  vessels 
be  different,  the  conjoint  progress  has  been 
steady  and  uninterrupted. 

The  commercial  monopoly  of  the  Compa- 
ny was  necessarily  opposed  to  the  ftoQ 
admission  of  European  colonists;  for,  ad- 
iBnced  as  the  n^ives  were,  such  colonists 
could  only  have  been  agents  for  importaticm 
and  exportation,  and  the  Ck)mpany  very 
naturally  reservcKl  the  agencies  to  fts  own 
servants.  The  population  of  India  was  not 
composed  of  shepherds  and  hunters ;  the 
soil  was  assiduously  cultivated  in  minute 
Bobdivisiotts,  and  the  native  sovereigns  de- 
rived their  principal  revenue,  as  the  British 
Govemm^it  does  still,  from  a  large  share  of 
the  produce.  In  the  numerous  and  crowded 
cities  were  to  be  found  bankers  and  mer- 
diants  possessing  great  capitlil ;  nor  were 
there  wanting  manufactures  upon  which  that 
capital  could  be  advantageously  employed, 
whether  for  domestic  consumption  or  for 
exportation.  The  only  obstacle  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  agricultural  wealth  and 
the  commerce  of  India  was,  in  fact,  the  ad- 
ministratiye  decomposition  of  the  native 
goveniments.  There  was,  ccmsequently,  no 
necessity  nor  space  for  colonization ;  there 
was  indeed  a  lai^  opening  for  increased 
nroduction  and  for  foreign  trade,  and  had 
India  been  free  from  dvil  war  and  under  a 
settled  government,  there  waa  no  reason 
why  the  commercial  intercourse  with  En- 
gland should  not  have  been  as  disconnected 
with  territorial  dominion  as  that  with  China 
has  hitherto  been.  In  process  of  time,  the 
insecurity  of  person  and  property  within  the 
English  fiictories  led  to  the  erection  efforts, 
sod  the  defence  efforts  required  disciplined 
troops :  still  there  was  no  colonizaticni,  for 


the  reasons  against  it  subsisted  in  full  force ; 
and  although  the  commercial  agency  was 
gradually  merged  in  the  necessity  of  mili- 
tary occupation  and  political  government, 
the  number  of  Europeans  employed  did  not 
exhibit  an  increase  at  all  proportionate  to 
our  successive  additions  of  territory.  The 
Greeks  under  Alexander,  and  the  Persians 
under  Nadir  Shah,  successfully  invaded  In- 
dia, but  made  no  permanent  settlements. 
The  Tartars  and  Afghans,  on  the  contrary, 
at  periods  distant  from  each  other,  not  merely 
overran  and  subdued  the  peninisula,  but 
established  there  an  empire  almost  coexten- 
sive with  that  now  subject  to  Britain.  In 
both  cases  the  intruders  were  sufficiently 
numerous  to  overawe  the  Hindoos,  and  to 
occupy  large  portions  of  the  country,  where 
to  this  day  their  descendants,  of  mixed  races, 
constitute  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the 
population.  In  a  word,  those  Mahomedan 
hosts  had  come  with  the  firm  intention  of 
remaining : — ^but  the  English,  strange  to  say, 
have  never  entertained  such  a  design.  Civil 
servants,  military  officers,  merchants,  me- 
chanics, go  there  now,  as  they  did  in  the 
earliest  days  of  intercourse,  with  the  purpose 
of  returning  to  Europe  as  soon  as  their  pe- 
cuniary necessities  or  requirements  are 
satisfied.  Their  number  has  never  reached 
50,000 ;  at  present  it  includes  31,000  sol- 
diers, exclusive  of  commissioned  officers : — 
the  latter,  together  with  dvil  servants,  may 
amount  to  7000. 

Many  writers  still  dispute  whether  this 
system  of  continual  immigration  without 
settlement  has,  on  the  whole,  been  advan- 
tageous to  the  security  of  our  empire  T  We, 
however,  are  not  among  the  adverse  critics 
of  a  system  from  which,  in  the  first  place, 
it  has  arisen  that  the  British  master  caste 
has  never  degenerated :  while  another  result 
equally  merits  reflection — namely,  that  as 
we  have  but  slightly  interfered  with  the 
occupation  of  the  soil,  the  natives,  undis- 
turbed upon  the  fields  of  their  fathers,  have 
been  more  tolerant  of  the  dominion  of 
strangers.  Our  rule  has  already  exceeded 
in  duration  that  of  dynasties,  and  yet  the 
Huctuating  instrumentality  seems  to  take 
firom  it  the  character  of  permanency,  and 
thereby  diminishes  jealousy.  The  people 
of  India  look  at  it  as  the  peasant  at  Uie 
stream : — 

Rusticus  expectat  dum  defloat  aanis :  at  iile 
Labitor,  etlabetur  in  onme  vdubilis  sdvum. 

The  history  of  the  Company,  and  of  the 
progress  of  the  British  dominion,  is,  how- 
ever, so  generally  known,  that  we  need  not 
enter  more  largdy  on  the  subject.     It  is 
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sufficient  that  we  recommend  to  such  as 
lack  information  the  neat  summary  of  events 
by  Mr.  Macfarlane,  and  the  comprehensive 
view  of  statistics  by  Mr.  Martin.  From 
the  volume  entitled  '  Modem  India  and  its 
Government,'  for  which  the  public  is  much 
indebted  to  Mr.  Campbell  of  the  Bengal 
civil  service,  we  shall  have  to  make  various 
citations  as  we  proceed. 
This  able  writer  says : — 

*The  year  1720  is  the  date  from  which  the 
govemments  now  existing  in  India  may  be  most 
conveniently  traced.  Tt  was  our  fortune  that 
the  Mahomedan  and  Hindoo  powers  broke  their 
forces  against  one  another ;  for  when  the  Mah- 
rattas  had  broken  the  Moghuls,  and  the  Af- 
ghans had  aeain  broken  the  Mahrattas,  there 
was  among  the  natives  of  India  somewhat  of  a 
balance  of  power  J — p.  113. 

"We  should  rather  say  an  absence  of  all 
concentrated  power  and  regular  government. 
But  in  the  same  year,  1720,  as  he  goes  on 
to  say: — 

*  The  French  also  appeared  in  India — and  a 
private  French  company  established  themselves 
for  trade  at  stations  near  Madras  and  Calcutta. 
For  trade  they  showed  little  aptitude ;  but  in 
politics  they  found  a  field  much  more  stutcd  to 
their  genius ;  and  though  much  more  recently 
estabhshed,  and  with  greatly  inferior  resour- 
ces, they  first  led  the  way  in  brilliant  political 
success,  and,  had  their  efibrts  been  backed  by 
the  same  resources,  and  by  the  same  support 
from  the  mother  country,  it  seems  highly  prob- 
able that  they  and  not  we  might  have  been  the 
present  masters  of  India.' 

*  We  believe  that  the  existence  of  our  pre- 
sent empire  in  India  is  to  be  traced  to  the 
successes  of  Lord  Clive  in  Bengal.  We 
from  that  period  madp  the  productive  pro- 
vinces of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orissa  the  base 
of  our  military  operations,  as  they  were  the 
support  of  our  finances.  We  found  there  a 
population  industrious  but  unwarlike,  and 
we  had  to  contend  against  weak,  debauched, 
and  at  the  same  time  tyrannical  native 
princes.  We  probably  never  should  have 
been  able  to  force  our  way  to  empire  either 
from  the  South  or  the  West ;  and  it  was 
therefore  from  the  North-Eastem  coast  that 
we  directed  our  advance  to  the  Mahomedan 
capital  of  India. 

Our  next  extract  will  indicate  much  of 
the  author's  opinions  and  purposes : — 

'  We  have  then  at  last  reached  the  limit  and 
beeome  supreme  in  India.  We  have  seen  how 
and  with  what  obligations  we  acquired  our  pre- 
sent territory.  We  have  noted  the  origin  of 
the  native  States,  and  may  judge  how  far  they 
are  in  the  possession  of  nationalities,  how  fi&r 
they  have  any  right  better  than  those  who  may 
eenquer  and  sucoeed  them.— It  appears  that 


haidlv  cne  of  the  native  princes  had  so  ancient 
and  legitimate  an  origin  as  ourselves;  that 
many  of  them  were  in  tact  established  by  us — 
and  especially  that  many  of  those  nominal 
princes  who  cfraw  the  largest  political  stipends 
from  our  treasuries  are  not  ancient,  natioxial,  or 
rightful  rulers,  but  mere  creatures  of  our  pecu- 
h&£  policy.*— Camp6etf,  pp.  148, 149- 

There  is  truth  in  this  description,  but  the 
statements  are  too  general  and  the  conclu- 
sions too  absolute.  No  doubt,  if  we  assume 
the  Emperor  of  Delhi  to  have  been  the 
sole  rightful  sovereign  of  India,  the  Nabobs 
of  the  Camatic,  the  Chiefe  of  Mysore,  the 
Nizams  of  the  Deccan,  the  Viziers  of  Oude, 
the  Nabobs  of  Bengal,  and  the  Mahratta 
Chiefe  had  no  more  right  to  independent 
sway  than  the  Christian  merchants  who 
subdued  them.  But  we  are  precluded  from 
the  absolute  application  of  this  description 
by  the  fact,  that  we  have  throughout  our 
progress  of  conquest  dealt  with  these  usurp- 
ing and  rebel  chieftains  as  if  they  were  le- 
gitimate rulers ;  and  while  the  East  India 
Company  was  oflficially  styled  the  '  slave  * 
of  the  Emperor  of  Delhi,  that  ^  slave  '  did 
not  hesitate  to  accept  the  cession  of  large 
territories  in  entire  sovereignty  from  other 
imperial  vassals,  who  had  no  authority  to 
confer  it» 

We  derive  our  title  from  the  sword,  but 
it  is  undeniable  that  our  conquering  sword 
has  almost  invariably  been  forced  from  the 
scabbard  either  by  hostile  intrigues,  or  by 
the  positive  aggression  of  the  native 
princes,  who,  on  their  part,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, followed  a  very  natural  course* 
They  could  never  shake  off  the  feeling  that 
our  continuance  in  India  as  sovereigns  of 
any  considerable  part  of  it  was  incompati- 
ble with  their  independence ;  and  no  won^ 
der — ^for  it  is  indeed  as  inevitable  that  bar- 
barian states  must  succumb  in  the  contigu- 
ity of  regular  govemments,  as  it  is  for 
hunter-tribes  to  be  gradually  extinguished 
by  the  proximity  of  civilized. and  agricultu- 
ral immigrants. 

We  now  come  to  the  latest  and  perhaps  the 
most  important  of  these  publications — a  skil-* 
ful  and  condensed  argument,  by,  as  we  under- 
stand,  a  gentleman  who  lately  held  the  high 
position  of  Member  of  Council  at  Madras, 
against  the  whole  system  of  our  Indian  ad- 
ministration, at  home  and  abroad.  Such  a 
production,  published  at  such  a.  moment  by 
sucli  a  person,  must  attract  many  readers^ 
and  seems  to  demand  our  best  attention. 

This  *  Friend  of  India,'  in  his  opening 
pages,  says,  ^  it  U  the  interest '  of  his  own 
countrymen  in  the  East,  '  of  all  classes^ — 


<  that  establishments  should  be  kept  at  the  i 
imum;  that  as  large  a  revenue   as  possible 
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thould  be  drawn  from  India ;  that  onr  tem- 
torr  should  be  extended  to  its  utmost  limits,  in 
oroer  that  the  field  for  the  employment  of 
Eiu-opeans  should  be  co-extensivelj  enlarged. 
It  is  the  interest  of  the  native  milbons,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  the  Government  of  India 
should  be  administered  with  the  greatest  eco- 
nomv,  that  the  smallest  amount  of  revenue 
iliould  be  drawn  from  their  pockets,  that  our 
territory  should  be  rather  aoridsed  than  ex- 
tended, because  the  extension  c?  territory  is 
the  creation  of  a  field  of  employment  and  emo- 
lument for  Europeans  at  the  expense  of  the  na- 
tives.'—p.  3. 

'  If  India  is  hereafter  to  be  governed  for  her 
own  sake,  we  shall  require  to  make  some 
change  in  our  arrangements  ;  but  if  it  is  still 
to  be  treated  as  no  ouier  than  a  carcase  for  a 
certain  number  of  English  to  prey  upon,  to  be 
considered  as  a  patronage  preserve  tor  a  Pre- 
sident of  the  Board  of  Control  and  twenty-four 
East  India  Directors,  then  we  need  no  change, 
for  the  existing  system  is  admirably  adapted 
for  that  object/* — p.  7. 

If  the  foregoing  allegations  were  support- 
ed by  facts,  it  is  not  some  change  in  our  ar- 
raAgements  that  should  be  made,  but  an  en- 
tire change,  if  not  the  abandonment  of 
India  altogether  by  Great  Britain.  The 
system  of  administration  would  not  merely 
be  what  is  called  in  a  subsequent  paragraph, 
a  '  great  sham,'  but  a  monstrous  wrong, 
sufficient  to  consign  the  perpetrators  to  eter- 
nal infamy.  Can  the  author,  with  an  utter 
fi>rgetfu]ness  of  the  deOT>atches  from  the 
Court  of  Directors  which  he  has  himself 
read — ^which  he  was  bound  oflScially  to  act 
upon — and  which  enjoined  reduction  of  posts 
and  salaries,  and  the  strictest  economy  in 
every  branch  of  the  administration — per- 
nst  in  affirming  that  the  gOTeming  bodies 
at  home  encourage  waste^l  expenditure— 
induding  even  the  frequent  creation  of  ut- 
terly needless  places — ^for  the  benefit  of  the 
Company's  servants,  civil  and  military? 
As  to  the  actual  scale  of  official  emoluments 
in  the  auUior's  own  walk,  may  we  venture 
to  ask  whether  he  considers  himself  to  have 
been  extravagantly  paid? — does  he  feel 
.  that  the  competency  which  he  has  acquired 
was  not  well  earned  by  thirty  years  of  zea- 
lous and  laborious  service?  We  will  go 
even  further,  and  ask  whether  he  believes 
that  the  important  duties  intrusted  to  him 
in  the  highest  offices  of  revenue  administra- 
tion would  have  been  as  well  and  as  up- 


«  In  M.  Thiers's  book  on  the  CoDsulate  and  the 
Empire  there  is  the  foUowins  passage : — *  India,  in 
Uet,  under  the  sceptre  of  Enfciand,  is  only  a  conquest 
nnoed  by  the  progress  of  European  industry,  and 
made  use  of  to  support  some  ofiicert,  some  clerks, 
aad  some  magistrates  belon^g  to  the  metropolis.' 
It  will  be,  no  doubt,  gratifying  to  *  The  Friend  of 
India,'  to  find  this  agreement  in  opinion  between 
himself  and  so  smcere  a  '  Friend  of  England.' 


rightly  performed  by  native  officers,  who, 
we  readily  admit,  would  have  thought  them- 
selves well  off  with  much  lower  salaries  ? 
He  tells  us — 

*  The  Slave  kin^  ruled  a  mighty  empire. 
About  the  vear  1300  Alaoodeen  completed  the 
conquest  of  the  Deccan,  and  he  and  his  succes- 
sor, Mahommed  Toglak,  appear  to  have  been 
emperors  of  all  India,  the  mndoo  chiefs  of  the 
south  being  at  least  tributary.  Their  empire 
was  great  and  prosperous,  and  there  yet  remain 
great  public  works  to  testify  their  magnificence 
and  munificence.' — ib.  p.  14. 

A  similar  description  applies  to  India 
under  the  reign  of  Akbar  and  his  immedi- 
ate successors,  that  is,  during  a  period  of 
150  years,  employed  by  them  in  extending 
their  rule  over  the  whole  of  India.  Why, 
then,  we  ask,  should  our  intelligent  native 
subjects,  reasoning  from  these  historical 
epochs,  deplore  the  extension  of  the  British 
territories?  Where  objections  to  this  ex- 
tension exist,  it  is  not  from  any  fear — fiur 
less  experience— of  misgovemment  or  ex- 
travagant expenditure,  but  because  of  the 
inevitable  substitution  of  European  for  na- 
tive agency  in  many  departments :  it  is  not, 
accordingly,  from  the  inhabitants  of  our  old 
dominions  that  the  murmur  of  discontent  is 
heard — the  feeling  exists  only  among  the 
official  class  in  the  new  acquisition.  It  is 
quite  true  that,  as  extension  of  empire  has 
been  the  consequence  of  success  in  war, 
great  expense  has  been  inctured  in  the  first 
instance;  but,  as  the  territory  acquired  has 
brought  large  increases  of  revenue,  no  aug- 
mented burthen  has  really  fallen  upon  our 
earlier  possessions ;  the  public  debt  has 
been  increased,  but  so^have  the  funds  for 
the  payment  of  it. 

Tiie  author  indignantly  demands  (p.  7), 
*  Shall  we  then  continue  to  legislate  sordid^ 
ly  and  hypocritically  for  class  and  caste  ob- 
jects, or  shall  we  begin  to  leffislate  for 
humane  and  national  objects  v  Parlia- 
ment, it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  continue  to  le- 
gislate for  the  maintenance  of  the  British 
rule,  which  implies  a  sedulous  anxiety  for 
the  securitv  of  life  and  property  among  100 
millions  of  British  subjects,  and  every  pes- 
sible  exertion  for  the  development  of  the 
resources  furnished  by  a  fertile  soil  to  an  in- 
dustrious population.  But — however  'The 
Friend  of  India '  may  vituperate  our  bigotry 
— we  make  bold  to  add  that  it  is  impossible 
for  us  to  retain  India  without  what  he  calls 
caste  legislation  by  a  British  Parliament. 
The  English  are  the  master  caste  in  India, 
and  we  cannot  weaken  this  position  without 
incurring  the  risk  of  losing  it  altoffether. 
The  Home  Administration  of  our  Indian 
empire,  in  whatever  bands  it  may  beplaoed 
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— whether  divided,  as  at  present,  between 
two  executive  bodies,  or  confined  to  one- 
must  bo  exclusively  European;  even  the 
*  Friend  '  indeed  does  not  propose  that  the 
Board  of  Control  and  the  Court  of  Directors 
should  have  a  large  infusion  of  Asiatic 
blood.  With  respect  to  his  recommenda- 
tion of  a  much  more  extensive  employment 
of  natives  in  the  civil  administration  of  our 
Eastern  dominion  itself  we  may  observe 
that  even  at  present,  according  to  what 
seems  a  feir  calculation,  97  per  cent,  of  the 
business  is  done  by  them,  leaving  3  per 
cent,  to  European  agency.  We  should, 
however,  feel  more  distrust  than  we  actually 
do  in  differing  from  such  great  authorities  as 
the  '  Friend '  quotes  in  support  of  his  view 
on  this  subject,  were  we  not  convinced  that 
their  arguments,  if  admitted,  must  lead  di- 
rectly to  the  conclusion  that  the  civil  ad- 
ministration of  the  country,  except  in  a 
very  few  high  offices,  should  be  given  up  to 
the  natives :  a  conclusion  as  much  opposed, 
in  the  present  condition  of  the  Indian  peo- 
ple, to  good  government  as  to  British  su- 
.  premacy. 

Sir  Inomas  Munro,  it  seems,  has  written 
thus : — 

'  It  certainly  would  be  more  desirable  that 
we  should  be  expelled  from  the  country  alto- 
gether than  that  the  result  of  our  system  of 
government  should  be  such  an  abasement  of  a 
whole  people.  If  we  make  a  summary  compa- 
rison of  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
which  have  occurred  to  the  natives  from  our 
government,  the  result,  I  fear,  will  hardly  be  as 
much  in  its  &vour  as  it  ought  to  have  been. 
They  are  more  secure  from  the  calamities 
both  of  foreign  war  and  internal  commotions ; 
their  persons  and  property  are  more  secure 
from  violence ;  they  cannot  be  wantonly  punish- 
ed, or  their  property  seized,  by  persons  in  pow- 
er ;  and  their  taxation  is  on  the  whole  lignter. 
Bat,  on  the  other  hand,  they  have  no  share  in 
making  laws  for  themselves,  little  in  adminis- 
tering them,  except  in  very  subordinate  offices; 
they  can  rise  to  no  high  station,  civil  or  mili- 
tary: they  are  everyvniere  regarded  as  an  in- 
ferior race,  and  often  rather  as  vassals  or  ser- 
yantB  than  as  the  andent  owners  and  masters 
of  the  country.' 

We  willingly  accept  the  description  given 
by  Sir  lliomas  Munro  of  the  advantages 
that  have  accrued  to  the  people  of  India 
from  our  government,  and  perhaps  the  ma- 
jority of  readers  wOl  think  with  us  that  in 
them  are  comprised  the  most  essential  ob- 
jects of  all  government.  Under  the  old 
Erinces  the  people  had  no  riiare  in  making 
tws  for  themselves:  our  native  subjects 
have  not,  therefore,  been  losers  in  that  re- 
spect ;  and  as  the  laws  are,  by  Sir  Thomas 
Monro's  own  admission,  bel^r  administered 


by  us  than  they  were  before,  the  people  At 
large  have  no  reason  to  regret  the  change  of 
agency.  The  native  sovereigns  are  certainly 
the  ancient  masters  and  considered  them^ 
selves  the  owners  of  the  country,  but  we  do 
not  really  see  by  what  process,  short  of  leav- 
ing India  alt<^ether,  we  can  replace  them 
in  that  paramount  situation.  Although  the 
actual  Government  is  unavoidably  absolute 
in  its  form,  the  great  interests  of  society  are 
guarded  by  laws  that  are  regularly  and  im- 
partially administered ;  there  is  neither  ty- 
ranny nor  caprice,  for  the  spirit  of  British 
justice  has  passed  over  the  waters,  and  is 
scarcely  less  prevailing  at  Calcutta  than  in 
London. 

Lord  Metcalfe  is  also  quoted ;  and  Mr. 
Elphinstone  has  said — 

'  Men  who,  under  a  native  government,  would 
have  held  the  first  dignities  of  the  State — ^who, 
but  for  us,  might  have  been  governors  of  pro- 
vinces,—-are  regarded  as  menial  servants,  are 
oflen  no  better  paid,  and  scarcely  permitted  to 
sit  in  our  presence.' 

TTie  venerated  person  iere  appealed  to 
can  hardly  on  this  point  be  accepted  for  a 
sufficient  witness  as  regards  the  present 
practice:  we  believe,  on  the  contrary,  that 
no  civil  or  military  officer  would  now  treat 
a  native  of  high  rank  and  ancieht  family  as 
a  menial  servant,  but  would  naturally,  were 
it  only  with  a  view  to  his  own  interest,  fol- 
low the  example  given  by  the  English  re- 
presentatives of  sovereign  power  in  their  be- 
haviour to  native  noblemen  and  gentlemen* 
The  passages  adduced  by  'The  Friend  of 
India,'  from  Munro,  Metcalfe,  and  Elphin- 
stone, reflect  the  diivalrous  generosity  of 
the  writers,  who,  brought  into  official  and 
social  intercourse  with  the  immediate  repre- 
sentatives of  houses  recently  powerful,  were 
disposed  to  feel  that  the  superior  stations 
which  they  themselves  held  partook  of  the 
nature  of  an  usurpation ;  and  thus  the  exi- 
gencies of  a  changed  policy  and  of  altered 
circumstances  were  overlooked  in  sympathy 
for  reverse  of  fortune.  But  we  remain  as- . 
sured  that  all  these  enlightened  administra- 
tors would,  in  practice,  on  any  occasion  when 
an  European  officer,  civil  or  military,  was 
conversant  with  the  lanmiage  in  which  im- 
portant business  was  to  be  transacted,  have 
preferred  him  to  any  native  as  the  depositary 
of  confidence;  nor  would  this  preference 
have  depended  merely  upon  comparative 
probity,  but  upon  the  conviction  of  superior 
fitness. 

Has  history  preserved  the  names  of  any 
eminent  and  virtuous  native  statesmen,  in 
the  service  of  the  Nabobs  of  Bengal,  of  the 
CamatiC)  and  of  the  Soobahdars  <^tbe  Deo> 
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ean,  Tfhen  we  firel  came  into  contact  wiih 
iheml  Had  the  chiefs  or  their  ministers 
60  acted  as  to  acquire  the  affections  of  the 
people  1  Were  their  cazees,  pundits,  and 
ofiioers  of  revenue  more  efficient  and  honest 
^uin  the  well-educated  English  gentlemen 
hj  whom  the  laws  are  now  administered 
and  the  revenues  collected  1  On  the  con- 
^aij,  was  not  the  whole  internal  govern- 
ment^ from  the  prince  to  the  lowest  public 
servant;  stained  with  corruption,  oppression, 
and  profligao7 1 

The  late  Kunjeet  Singh,  the  old  Lion  of 
Lahore,  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  specimen  of 
a  native  prince.  He  governed  his  dominions 
with  energy  and  vigilance,  and  there  was 
ample  scope  under  his  sceptre  for  the  dis- 
play of  those  great  talents  for  administra- 
tion that  are  attributed  to  the  natives  of 
hdia' while  as  yet  undebased  by  habitual 
sobordmation  to  Europeans.  Let  us  consi- 
der, for  one  example,  Dhyan  Singh,  Prime 
Minister  to  the  Maha-rajah.  On  the  acces- 
sion of  Khumick  Singh  to  the  throne  he 
was  dismissed  from  Ms  office,  and  what  was 
the  conduct  of  the  Sikh  statesman  1  ^The 
dismissed  Vizier  lost  his  habitual  modera- 
tion ;  he  entered  the  Durbar,  and  slew  the 
new  Prime  Minister  before  his  master's 
eyes ;  ihe  treasurer  and  some  others  shared 
fee  same  fiite.'  {Mae  Farlane^  p.  681.) 
Dhyan  Singh  feU  afterwards  by  the  hands 
of  the  mutinous  soldiery.  Is  this  the  de- 
soription  of  man  that  would  have  been  de- 
serving of  high  office  under  a  civilized  go- 
Temmentl  A  Member  of  Council  of  that 
temperament  would,  no  doubt,  be  a  very 
nseM  and  agreeable  colleague  for  an  Eng- 
lish Governor-General !  Such  of  ourread- 
srs  as  are  the  least  conversant  even  with  the 
most  recent  events  in  India  will  be  aware 
that  we  might  multiply  illustrations  of  the 
9txm  stamp,  'usque  ad  nauseam.  We  utterly 
deny  the  debasement  of  the  natives  under 
the  British  Grovemment.  That  under  our 
power  and  influence  th^  have  already  been 
both  morally  and  intellectually  improved  is 
oor  firm  belief— though  we  do  not  believe 
that,  putting  aside  imperative  considerations 
of  policy,  they  are  as  yet  fit  for  the  higher 
offiees  of  administration. 

As  r^rds  the  departments  with  which 
snodier  of  our  authors  must  be  best  ac- 
quainted, let  us  request  attention  to  the  fol- 
k'wing  passage : — 

*  It  18^  I  tibink,  a  remarkable  distinction  be- 
tween the  manners  of  the  natives  and  ours,  and 
one  which  afitects  our  dealings  with  them,  that 
there  does  not  exist  that  difference  between  the 
higher  and  lower  classes,  the  distinction,  in  fisict, 
of  a  gentleman.  The  lower  class  are  to  the 
^asgpodaadas  inteOigent  as  with  us^  in- 


deed, thev  are  mnch  more  versed  in  the  affiurs 
of  life,  plead  their  causes  better,  make  more 
intelligent  witnesses,  and  have  many  virtues : 
but  these  ^ood  qualities  are  not  in  the  same 
proportion  in  the  higher  classes ;  they  cannot 
bear  prosperity ;  it  causes  them  to  degenerate, 
especially  if  bom  to  greatness.  The  only  effi- 
cient men,  with  of  course  a  few  exceptions,  are 
those  who  have  risen  to  greatness.  The  lowest 
•of  the  people,  if  fiite  raised  him  to  be  an  Em- 
jjeror,  makes  himself  at  home  in  his  new  atua- 
tion,  and  shows  an  aptitude  of  manner  and 
conduct  unknown  to  Europeans  similarly  situ- 
ated. But  his  son  is  altogether  degenerate; 
hence  the  impossibility  of  a&pting  to  anything 
useful  most  of  the  higher  classes  found  by  us, 
and  for  all  fresh  requirements  it  is  necessary  to 
create  a  fresh  class.' — Campbell^  p.  63. 

We  have  already  stated  the  common  calcu- 
lation, that  97  per  oent.  of  the  civil  business 
is  actually  transacted  by  natives :  we  must 
add  our  conviction  that,  if  this  be  the  case, 
the  individuals  so  employed  belong,  with 
few  exceptions,  to  a  class  Uiat  has  grown  up 
under  English  superintendence  and  instruc- 
tion. 

Our  Government,  as  locally  administered 
in  India,  has  gradually  raised  the  standard 
of  qualification  amongst  the  European  pub- 
lic servants.  The  knowledge  of  the  verna- 
cular languages  has  rendered  them,  as  a 
body,  independent  of  native  assistance  in 
the  duty  of  superintendence,  while  well- 
directed  vigilance  has  checked  the  natives 
holding  subordinate  posts  in  their  tendencies 
to  corruption  and  oppression.  The  lower 
courts  of  justice  may  be  safely  intrusted  to 
the  Presidency  of  native  judges  as  long  as 
an  immediate  appeal  can  be  made,  and  an 
immediate  inquisition  into  complaints  of 
wrong  inflicted  can  be  obtained  fropi  an 
European  gentleman — ^but  no  longer;  nor 
is  strict  superintendence  less  indispensable 
in  the  afiairs  of  the  revenue,  to  be  collected 
chiefly  in  many  parts  from  cultivators  who 
possess  little  capital  beyond  their  cattle  and 
implements,  and  often  require  abatements 
to  meet  the  vicissitudes  of  the  climate.  To 
satisfy  such  exigencies  great  discretion  must 
be  allowed  to  those  wiUi  whom  the  final  de- 
cision rests.  We  recommend  an  attentive 
perusal  of  the  description  given  by  Mr. 
Campbell  in  his  sixth  chapter  of  the  duties 
performed  by  the  civil  servants  in  the  judi- 
cial  and  revenue  departments,  and  we  think 
most  who  do  study  it  will  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  European  gentlemen  so  em- 
ployed, instead  of  being  numerous  bey  (Mid 
just  demands,  are  too  few  for  the  weight 
and  variety  of  the  tasks  imposed  upon 
them. 

The^  Fri^d  of  India,'  while  he  extols  the 
Mahomedan  emperors  for  the  confidence  re- 
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posed  by  them  in  their  Hindoo  subjects  as 
governors  of  provinces  and  commanders  of 
armies,  does  not  push  his  recommendation 
of  their  practice  as  respects  the  latter  class 
of  trust  Military  command,  he  well  knows, 
must  be  reserved  to  European  skill  and  en- 
ergy, and  he  is  even  compelled  to  admit  that 
we  could  not  exclusively  rely  upon  the  cou- 
rage and  fidelity  of  an  Asiatic  soldiery. 
Perhaps,  indeed,  no  man  who  has  spent  half 
of  thirty  years  in  India  would  venture  to 
dispute  these  points.  In  war  the  native 
troops  must  be  led  by  the  example  of  Eng- 
lish gentlemen,  and  in  peace  they  must  be 
held  in  obedience  by  the  presence  and  un- 
doubted devotion  of  English  battalions. 
The  Mahomedan  soldiery  did  not  hesitate 
to  obey  a  Hindoo  general ;  they  were  both 
children  of  the  same  soil,  and  did  not  differ 
essentially  in  physical  or  moral  qualities; 
but  no  European  would  submit  to  the  com- 
mand of  an  Indian,  and  it  has  therefore  been 
found  impossible  to  give  native  commission- 
ed officers  authority  over  English  non-com- 
missioned officers  and  privates.  In  the 
early  times  the  number  of  European  officers 
in  native  regiments  was  much  smaller  than 
at  present,  and  yet  good  service  was  ren- 
dered by  them.  But,  nevertheless,  we  be- 
lieve there  is  no  military  authority  who 
would  recommend  that  the  increased  pro- 
portion of  our  own  countrymen  now  attached 
to  every  corps  should  be  diminished.  On 
the  contrary,  all  such  authorities  are  well 
aware  that  great  inconvenience  has  been  felt 
on  service  in  the  field,  and  even  during 
peace,  from  the  paucity  of  European  officers. 
Our  native  army  has  necessarily  increased 
with  the  extension  of  our  dominions ;  and 
as  we  have  strode  on  towards  uninterrupted 
territorial  empire,  a  cautious  and  long-sighted 
policy  has  dictated  the  augmentation  of  Eu- 
ropean superintendence  in  the  native  regi- 
ments ;  and  we  believe  that  in  accordance 
with  the  same  policy  it  would  be  desirable 
to  increase  the  proportion  of  European  regi- 
ments also. — ^Assuming,  however,  that  no 
great  change  can  be  made  in  the  system  of 
the  native  army  without  danger  to  discipline, 
and  admitting  at  the  same  time  that  our 
empire  there  mainly  depends  upon  the  good 
feeling  and  steadiness  of  that  army,  we  will 
ask  those  who  recommend  that  the  highest 
civil  offices  should  be  open  to  natives,  whe- 
ther it  is  likely  that  our  native  soldiers,  see- 
ing their  fellow-countrymen  raised  in  one 
career,  would  continue  to  acquiesce  in  their 
own  exclusion  from  all  the  higher  profes- 
sional functions  ?  Is  the  soldier  to  be  the 
Helot  and  the  penman  the  Citizen  ?  Under 
the  present  system  the  command  in  both 
branchei  of  theaervioe  rests  with  the  zoaster  ^ 


caste,  the  sojourning  European;  and  the 
various  Asiatic  castes  will  be  satisfied  with 
their  condition  until  they  are  stiinulated  into 
a  conffict,  first  for  equality,  and  next  f(tf 
superiority  in  military  as  well  as  civil  posi- 
tion, by  the  declamatory  statements  of  pos- 
sibly  sincere,  but,  at  all  events,  of  irrespon- 
sible philanthropy. 

The  '  Friend  of  India*  complains  griev- 
ously  that  clause  87  in  the  Act  of  1833  has 
remained  a  dead  letter.     It  declared 

*  That  no  native  of  the  said  territories,  nor  any 
natural-bom  subject  of  her  Majesty  resident 
therein,  shall,  by  reason  only  of  his  religion, 
place  of  birth,  descent,  colour,  or  any  of  them, 
be  disabled  from  holding  any  place,  office,  or 
employment,  under  the  said  company.' — 

But  whatever  the  *  Friend'  may  think, 
we  have  no  sort  of  belief  that  the  framers 
of  this  clause  intended  to  alter  materially 
the  existing  system  of  nomination  from 
England  to  the  civil  service ;  in  fact,  a  di- 
rectly contrary  inference  may  be  drawn 
from  the  enactments  respecting  the  number 
of  persons  to  be  nominated  to  that  ser- 
vice, and  the  regulations  of  the  College 
of  Haileybury.  The  sole  real  object  of 
the  clause  was  to  give  the  local  govern- 
ments a  greater  latitude  in  the  choice  of 
their  humbler  instruments — taking  away, 
pro  tanio^  the  exclusive  eligibility  of  the  co- 
venanted servants  of  the  Company.  It 
would,  in  practice,  be  scarcely  less  difficult 
to  mix  Europeans  and  natives  on  an  equal 
footing  in  the  civil  than  in  the  military  ser- 
vice. The  former  would  feel  degraded  even 
more  than  the  latter  would  feel  elevated. 
If  the  employment  of  the  natives  in  civil 
offices  is  to  be  extended,  it  can  only  be  as 
colleagues  to  functionaries  of  the  master- 
caste.  It  Courts  of  Appeal  and  at  Boards 
of  Revenue  their  local  knowledge  might  be 
useful,  while  the  efiects  of  prejudice  and 
risks  of  corruption  might,  perhaps,  be  nul- 
lified by  the  presence  of  English  colleagues. 
We  have,  however,  already  stated  our  ge- 
neral objections  to  any  serious  alteration 
in  the  distribution  of  administrative  author- 
ity, and  we  will  not,  therefore,  Btop  to  dis- 
cuss the  details  of  any  measure  directed  to 
that  purpose. 

Of  late  years  public  opini<m  in  England 
has,  on  one  important  point  of  Indian  admi- 
nistration; undergone  a  very  great  change. 
We  allude  to  the  relations  between  the  Bri- 
tish Government  and  the  Native  States. 
Few  are  now  found  to  raise  their  voices  ia 
favoiur  of  the  treaty-rights  of  those  native 
princes  who  stand  to  us  in  the  relation  of  al- 
lies: a  sweeping  chaige  of  mismanage- 
m€8it  is  prefeired  against  thorn, — ^weare,  it 
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ii  6a!d,  resp<»i6ib]e  for  the  wel&re  of  all  In-  j 
dia,  and,  as  the  paramount  State,  should  on , 
no  account  allow  any  of  her  population  to  | 
be  oppressed  hj  rulers  whose  existence  de- ; 
pends  on  our  protection. 

We  fear  but  few  of  our  readers  would  i 
accompany  us  through  a  full  examination  of 
the  system  of  subsidiary  alliances  estab- 
lished by  Lord  Wellesley:  we  must  con- 
tent ouraelves  with  expressing  our  belief 
that,  if  it  had  been  administered  in  its  ori- 
ginal spirit,  the  allied  princes  might  have 
continued  to  govern  at  home  as  well  as  they 
had  done  before,  although  their  external  re- 
lations would  have  been  under  control ;  but 
the  ^t  is,  that  there  has  been  at  times  too 
much  interference  with  the  internal  afi&irs  of 
such  States,  and  on  other  occasions  too  lit- 
tle. Too  much  has  depended  on  the  per- 
sonal character  of  the  British  Resident  at 
the  native  CJourt.  Lord  Wellesley  intend- 
ed that  officer  to  have  been  the  amicus  curioR 
of  the  Prince,  and  not  the  Proconsul  of  the 
Province ;  but,  besides  other  obvious  temp- 
tations, the  part  of  Proconsul  was  much  the 
easiest  to  play. 

There  can  be  no  difficulty  in  admitting 
that  the  absence  of  all  relations  with  for- 
eign powers  took  away  one  great  legiti- 
mate interest  from  the  functions  of  sove- 
reignty ;  while  at  the  same  time  the  securi- 
ty affi>rded  by  British  protection  from  the 
consequences  of  internal  revolt  may  have 
increased  that  indifference  to  the  feelings  of 
the  people  which  is  a  very  general  defect 
with  A;natic  rulers ;  but  we  are  most  reluct- 
antly compelled  to  add  the  confession,  that 
there  seems  to  have  been  little  hesitation 
about  straining  the  language  of  the  subsi- 
diary treaties  to  our  own  ends.  As  we  have 
already  said,  the  extremity  of  war  has  gene- 
rally been  forced  upon  us  by  the  perfidy  and 
folly  of  native  princes,  and  in  annexing  por- 
tions of  their  dominions  we  have  only  exer- 
cised the  just  rights  of  the  victor  ;  but  trea- 
ties concluded  with  them  ought  to  have  been 
interpreted  in  their  favour,  and  not  litigious- 
ly  used  as  titles  for  confiscation  or  fiirther 
encroachment.  One  remarkable  case  is  the 
assumption  of  the  Mysore  territory  upon 
the  flimsy  pretext  that  a  defective  revenue- 
administration  had  endangered  the  regula- 
rity of  the  annual  payments  due  to  the  Bri- 
tish Government.  The  same  fate  probably 
awaits  the  King  of  Oude  and  the  Nizam,  and 
we  regret  to  think  that  neither  of  these 
princes,  with  whom  we  have  concluded  trea- 
ties in  their  cajpacity  of  independent  sove- 
reigns, would,  if  hardly  used,  find  any  effec- 
tive sympathy  in  Parliament.  The  depo- 
sition of  the  young  Rajah  of  Lahore,  a 
xninor^  the  ward  of  ue  British  GovemTnent, 


and  not  even  suspected  of  any  act  of  disaf- 
fection towards  it,  has  been  justified  upon 
the  plea  of  political  necessity.  We  are 
inclined  not  only  to  question  very  much  the 
alleged  necessity  in  that  case,  but,  in  general, 
to  reject  the  policy  of  deposing  the  native 
princes.  Their  existence  as  the  administra- 
tors of  their  remaining  territories  does  not 
endanger  our  supremacy  ;  on  the  contrary, 
by  presenting  the  tranquil  prosperity  of  our 
provinces  in  contrast  with  the  daily  experi- 
ence of  those  under  native  rule,  the  attach- 
ment of  our  subjects  is  confirmed,  and  a  cer- 
tain feeling  of  pride  from  belonging  to  a  great 
and  well-governed  state  is  generated  in  their 
minds.  We  have  to  add  another  not  per- 
haps unimportant  consideration.  The  con- 
dition of  our  sepoy  is,  as  to  pay  and  per- 
sonal treatment,  greatly  superior  to  what  it 
would  be  in  the  army  of  any  Hindoo  or 
Mussulman  prince,  and,  moreover,  he  cer- 
tainly does  look  down  upon  all  other  mili- 
tary service — ^because  such  could  only  be 
found  among  the  vanquished,  while  the 
banner  over  his  own  head  is  that  of  the 
conqueror.  Good  pay  and  the  esprit  de 
corps  are  the  surest  guarantees  for  military 
fidelity;  the  first  might  be  kept  up — but 
could  we  answer  for  the  continuance  of  the 
other  influence  where  there  were  no  troops 
of  native  powers  to  form  a  standard  of  com- 
parison % 

Many  doubt — and  we  confess  to  be  of 
that  number — whether  the  extension  of  our 
direct  dominion  beyond  the  Sutlege  has  ad- 
ded to  our  security.  We  have  now  in  immedi- 
ate contact  with  our  frontier  the  Afghans,  a 
warlike,  marauding,  and  treacherous,  race 
backed  by  populations  of  a  similar  character, 
with  whom  we  can  maintain  no  lasting  re- 
lations of  amity.  Judging  from  the  course 
of  recent  events,  and  from  tlie  policy  as 
much  suggested  from  home  as  conceived  in 
India,  we  apprehend  future  wars  and  further 
extension  of  territory  ;  but  sure  we  are,  that 
if  we  are  to  engage  in  regular  war,  directed 
to  the  destruction  of  all  semi-barbarous  states 
on  our  frontier  that  give  us  just  cause  for 
arming  against  them,  we  can  never  be  at 

C^ce ;  even  an  empire  extending  from  the 
dus  to  the  Oxus  would  not  secure  it.  We 
must  protect  our  own  subjects  and  chastise 
plunderers,  whether  they  appear  in  bands  or 
armies,  but  we  ought  to  rest  satisfied  with 
driving  them  back  within  their  proper 
bounds,  and  not  advance  our  own. 

The  two  r^ulating  statutes  of  1813  and 
1833,  by  taking  away  the  commercial  pri- 
vHeges  of  the  0)mpany  and  restricting  that 
body  to  the  territorial  government  of  hidia, 
have  given  all  requisite  facilities  for  the  em- 
ployment of  British  capital  and  industry  in 
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developing  the  productive  resources  of  the 
country ;  and  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  well- 
administered,  though  absolute,  Government 
existing  there  presents  an  obstacle.  There 
is  indeed  no  Legislative  Assembly  at  Calcut- 
ta, Madras,  or  Bombay  to  vote  the  annual 
taxes  and  to  control  the  Executive ;  but  the 
local  authorities  are  responsible  to  the  Im- 
perial Parliament,  and  no  wrong  can  be  in- 
flicted that  is  beyond  the  ready  means  of  re- 
dress. We  are  not,  therefore,  disposed  to 
think  that  the  condition  of  home-bom  British 
subjects,  not  in  the  civil  and  military  service 
of  the  Company,  requires  any  further  legis- 
lative enactment. 

The  39th  clause  of  the  Act  of  1833  de- 
clares— 

^That  the  saperintendenoe,  direction, '  and 
control  of  the  wholo  civil  and  military  govern- 
ment of  all  the  said  territories  and  reyenues  in 
India  shall  be  and  is  hereby  vested  in  a  Gover- 
nor-General an  1  Couneellors,  to  be  styled  the 
(xovernor- General  of  India  in  Council,^ 

The  Governor-General's  Council  consists 
•  of  four  ordinary  members :  three  taken  from 
the  East  India  Company's  service,  and  a 
fourth  from  the  legal  profession  in  England, 
who,  however,  is  only  summoned  to  attend 
on  deliberations  for  making  laws  and  regu- 
lations. The  Commander-in-chief  in  India, 
or  in  the  Bengal  Presidency  alone,  is  ex  offi- 
cio an  extraordinary  member  of  Council.  It 
was  clearly  the  intention  of  the  Legislature 
that  these  great  powers  should  be  exercised 
by  the  Governor-General  sitting  in  Council, 
and  assisted  by  the  members  of  that  Coun- 
cil. The  authority  given  by  the  49th  clause 
to  the  Governor-General  to  act  upon  his  own 
responsibility  in  opposition  to  the  Council, 
and  the  further  licence  given  him  by  the 
70th  clause  to  visit  any  part  of  India  unac- 
companied by  any  member  of  Council,  when 
such  visit  should  be  deemed  expedient  by 
the  Oovemor-Oeneralin  (7owna7,  were  legal- 
ized exceptions  to  the  general  practice ;  but, 
of  late  years,  the  absence  of  the  Goremor- 
General  from  the  capital  and  from  the  Coun- 
oU-board  has  been  more  usual  than  his  pre- 
.sence  there :  and  thus  the  only  Councillors  ac- 
tually near  him  have  been  the  Secretaries  to 
Government,  irresponsible  for  their  counsel, 
and  too  subordinate  in  office  to  give  effect  to 
or  to  record  any  difference  of  opinion  on 
their  parts.  The  excuse — we  will  not  em- 
ploy the  invidious  term  pretext — ^has  been, 
within  the  last  few  years,  the  A^han,  Mah- 
ratta,  and  Sikh  wars ;  but  the  practice  had 
begun  to  prevail  during  peace ;  K>rthe  Euro- 
pean climate  of  Simla  is  indeed  a  powerful 
attraction,  and  perhaps  it  would  have  been 
too  mudi  to  expect  either  that  Governor- 


Generals,  especifdly  if  married  men,  should 
resist  it  firmly,  or  that  Members  of  Council^ 
ordinary  or  extraordinary,  should  refiise  their 
consent  to  the  health-fraught  retreats  of  theit 
noble  presidents.  The  visits  of  those  person- 
ages to  distant  parts  of  the  empire,  when 
the  journeys  are  by  land,  bring  no  trifling 
charge  upon  the  treasury;  and  we  be- 
leive  that  the  necessity  for  sudi  expeditions 
must  be  of  very  rare  occurrence :  indeed,  we 
might  almost  say  that  the  only  real  exigen- 
cy is  when  the  o'fiices  of  Grovemor-General 
and  Commander-in-chief  are  united  in  the 
same  person.  An  appearance  of  the  direct 
representative  of  the  Crown  at  one  of  the 
minor  presidencies  may  indeed  again,  as  b^ 
fore,  be  found  useful ;  but  there  is  little 
likelihood  that  this  plea  will  be  hastily  mada 
use  of. 

One  instance  will  indeed  recur  to  every 
memory,  when  the  Governor-General's  al^ 
sence  from  the  seat  of  Government  was  of 
incalculable  advantage ;  but  Lord  Hardinge's 
services  on  the  great  days  of  Moodkee, 
Feerozeshah,  and  Sobraon  were  those  of  an 
accomplished  general,  and  not  of  the  bead 
of  the  Supreme  Government  of  India.  We 
admire  the  chivalrous  spirit  that  carried 
Lord  Ellenborough  t6  the  battle  of  Maharaj- 
poor ;  but  the  noble  Earl  might  have  settled 
the  future  relations  of  Gwalior  to  the  British 
Government  from  his  council-chamber  at 
Calcutta  quite  as  well  as  at  the  head-quarters 
of  the  army.  Let  it  be  borne  in  mind  thai 
Lord  Wellesley  was  seldom  absent  from  tho 
capital  during  his  eventful  administration — 
distinguished  as  it  was  for  the  triumphant 
conduct  of  wars  that  involved  the  very  exist- 
ence of  our  Indian  empire. 

Mr.  Campbell,  writing  with  all  the  re- 
serve that  belongs  to  a  member  of  the  civO 
service,  tells  us : — 

*A11  recent  Govemors-GJeneral  have  been 
more  away  from  than  with  their  Councils,  be- 
cause all  uie  most  important  transactions  bav& 
for  a  long  time  been  those  of  Northern  India, 
very  far  removed  from  Calcutta,  and  the  climate 
of  the  northern  hills  is  much  more  favourable  to 
European  life,  energy,  and  efficiency  than  that 
of  the  plains  of  Bengal.  The  Governor-Gene' 
ral,  therefore,  marches  about  (wherever  he  is 
most  needed)  in  the  6bld  weather,  and  spends  the 
hot  season  at  Simlah,  in  the  Himalaya.  About 
seven  out  of  the  last  ten  years  have  been  thus 
spent,  and  the  remaining  three  at  Calcutta. 
From  this  frequent  separation,  the  Governor^ 
General  becomes  practically  the  whole  execu- 
tive Government,  and  the  Council  but  his  legis- 
lative advisers  and  assistants  in  matters  of  de- 
tail.^—p.  218. 

Assuming  this  description  to  be  correct^ 
38,400Z.,  the  amount  of  salaries  paid  to  the 
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ordioBrj  members  of  Council,  must  be  con- 
sidered a  very  extravagant  expenditure 
for  such  partial  assistance  as  they  have  of 
late  given  in  the  business  of  Government ; 
but  let  the  blame  rest  on  the  right  shoulders 
—the  vast  powers  delegated  by  the  Crown 
and  Parliament  to  the  Govemor-General  are 
intrusted  to  the  Governor-General  in  Coun- 
a/,  and  act  to  a  perambulating  Viceroy.  In 
oar  humble  opinion,  in  short,  the  existing 
practice  is  a  great  abuse,  and  ought  to  be 
put  an  end  to  without  delay. 

In  various  respects,  no  doubt,  the  exten- 
sion of  our  territories  towards  the  north  may 
have  rendered  Calcutta  an  inconvenient 
place  for  the  seat  of  the  Supreme  Govern- 
ment, and  one  of  the  old  residencies  of  the 
Moghul  empire,  Delhi  or  Agra,  might  be 
OMisidered  preferable;  on  the  other  hand, 
there  are  many  objections,  financial  and 
political,  to  a  removal  from  Calcutta ;  and 
as  the  absence  of  the  Governor-General 
ought  to  be  a  very  rare  occurrence,  that  of 
itself  does  not  present  a  sufficient  reason  for 
Ihe  change  of  capital.  At  all  events,  if  the 
Governor-General  move  to  the  far  north, 
let  some  members  of  the  Supreme  Council 
accompany  him ;  the  additional  expense,  as 
those  high  functionaries  have  no  staff  at- 
tached to  them  and  would  require  only 
their  personal  servants,  must  be  trifling, 
and  would  bo  amply  compensated  by  the 
fulfihnent  of  the  intentions  of  Parliament 
Whether  is  it  of  most  expediency  that  great 
questions,  involving  the  commencement  of 
war  and  the  conclusion  of  peace,  should  be 
determined  with  the  assistance  of  respon- 
sible counsellors — gentlemen  meant  and 
chosen  to  be  the  regular  assessors  of  the 
Civil  Chief  of  British  India^-or  that  they 
should  only  be  employed  on  the  intemaJ 
•dnumstration  of  the  southern  provinces  of 
the  Bengal  Presidency,  where  all  is  order 
and  prosperity  1 

We  cannot  see  that  any  advantage  arises 
from  confming  the  functions  of  the  legal 
member  of  the  Supreme  Council  to  questions 
of  legislation — ^for,  assuming  that  a  proper 
selection  for  the  office  be  made  by  the  home 
auUiorities  from  the  legal  profession,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  salary  is  such  as  to 
pRxau-e  men  fully  qualified  to  act,  not  only 
•8  lawyers,  but  as  generally  efficient  mem- 
here  of  the  Indian  Cabinet. 

A  Law  Commission  was  created  by  the 
63rd  clause  of  the  Act  of  1833.  At  the 
'ifiad  of  it  was  placed  the  then  newly  ap- 
pointed legal  Member  of  Council,  Mr.  l/L- 
caulay,  and  there  was  therefore  every 
ground  for  expecting  that  within  a  few  years 
oodes  of  law,  civil,  criminal,  and  commer- 
oal,  for  British  India,  would  be  ably  com- 
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piled.  It  is  however  the  melancholy  fact 
that  this  task  remains  unexecuted.  We 
find  it  very  difficult  to  account  for  the  fail- 
ure. The  work  was  not  one  demanding 
any  very  strenuous  exertion  of  great  facul- 
ties. The  grand  desideratum  was  the  author- 
itative announcement  of  such  a  body  of  laws 
as  might  be  applicable  to  the  whole  of  our 
Indian  territory,  producing  uniformity  of 
administration,  and  restricting  to  the  utmost 
the  influence  of  caprice  or  crotchet  on  the 
part  of  individual  functionaries.  It  was 
necessary  to  consolidate  the  laws  and  regu- 
lations of  the  East  India  Company,  which 
constitute  a  system  of  administration  judi- 
cial and  fiscal.  As  respects  the  ordinary 
relations  of  social  life — under  the  advice  of 
Mahomedan  and  Hindoo  lawyers  codes  of 
Mahomedan  and  Hindoo  law  might  have 
been  compiled  and  declared  to  be  the  laws 
of  British  India ;  and  the  commercial  code, 
to  be  in  like  manner  framed  and  declared, 
need  not  have  differed  materially  from  that 
regulating  mercantile  transactions  in  other 
parts  of  our  Sovereign's  dominions.  An 
uninterrupted  application  of  five  years 
would  have  been  sufficient  for  all  that  either 
the  English  or  the  Anglo-Indian  public  re- 
quired or  expected;  and  we  heartily  wish 
that  tha  title  of  Lawgiver  had  been  added 
to  Mr.  Macaulay's  many  claims  upon  the 
respect  and  admiration  of  his  contempo- 
ranes. 

In  the  Law  Commission,  as  originally  con- 
stituted, two  members  were  named  from  the 
Madras  and  Bombay  presidencies ;  it  would, 
in  our  opinion,  be  desirable  that  a  similar 
practice  should  obtain  in  the  composition  of 
the  Supreme  Council ;  for  as  all  legislative 
and  financial  powers  are  vested  in  that  body, 
immediate  and  correct  information  as  to  the 
interests  and  condition  of  our  southern  and 
western   territories  is  as  necessary  at  the 
Council  Board  as  similar  knowledge  respect- 
ing those  comprised  in  the  Bengal  presi- 
dency.    Moreover,  there  is  much  injustice 
in  confining  these  and  other  great  prizes  of 
official  life  to  the  Bengal  Civil  Service.   The 
sole  and  direct  superintendence  of  the  poli- 
tical department  is  very  properly  attributed 
to  the  Governor-General,  but  it  is  his  duty 
to  look  for  persons  qualified  for  usefulness 
in  that  department  to  the  general  service, 
and  not  exclusively  to  the  section  in  hia 
immediate  neighbourhood. 

While  we  a^it  that  it  would  be  most 
imwise  to  restrict  the  Grovemor-General  in 
his  choice  of  diplomatic  agents  to  the  civil 
service,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  civilians 
h&\e  prima  facie  a  preferable  claim  to  such 
offices ;  of  late,  however,  there  has  been  a 
strong  disposition  to  choose  young  military 
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men  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  dvilians. 
The  absence  of  the  individuals  so  chosen 
from  their  regimental  duty  is  in  itself  an 
evil,  and  there  can  be  no  assignable  reason 
•why  persons  who,  generally  speaking,  have 
received  a  more  finished  education  before 
their  arrival  in  India,  and  who  have  become 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  native  lan- 
guages, should  be  held  to  be  almost  disquali- 
Bed,  because  they  have  not  commanded  a 
company  of  infimtry  or  a  troop  of  cavalry. 
Our  Empire  has,  from  the  annexation  of 
Scinde  and  the  Sikh  provinces,  acquired 
.  such  extent  and  continuity,  that  the  question 
has  been  seriously  «tirred  whether  the  pre- 
sent division  into  three  presidencies,  having 
separate  armies  and  separate  civil  services, 
should  be  maintained? — whether  increased 
unity  of  action  and  diminution  of  chaise 
would  not  be  promoted  by  a  different  ar- 
rangement? Lieutenant-Governors  over 
large  provincial  divisions,  exceeding  in  num- 
ber tne  existing  presidencies,  might  advan- 
tageously, as  many  think,  be  substituted  for 
the  governors  of  Madras  and  Bombay.  The 
salaries  of  those  Lieutenant-Governors  Height 
be  the  same  as  that  of  the  Lieutenant- 
Grovemor  of  the  North- Western  Provinces. 
The  Secretariat  offices  might  be  greatly 
reduced,  if  not  abolished;  and  although 
Courts  of  Appeal  would  probably  still  be 
found  necessary,  the  scale  of  them  would  be 
different  from  that  of  the  existing  Sudder 
Udowluts.  Under  consolidated  revenue- 
laws  separate  boards  would  not  be  required 
in  these  provincial  divisions.  On  the  more 
important  subjects  of  administration,  the 
governments  of  Madras  and  Bombay  are 
entirely  subordinate  to  the  Supreme  Govern- 
ment— and  yet  the  official  machinery  at 
these  presidencies  is  adapted  to  the  supposed 
exigencies  of  independent  authority.  Boards 
of  Council  cannot  be  required  to  advise  and 
control  Governors  who  refer  every  weighty 
affair  to  a  superior  executive.  The  civilians 
would  under  this  new  system  receive  their 
appointments  to  one  service,  and  would  on 
arrival  in  India  be  locaUy  distributed  ac- 
cording to  the  wants  of  the  different  branches 
of  the  administration;  the  preference  now 
given  to  the  Bengal  civil  service  would 
cease;  no  locality  would  be  crowded  with 
gentlemen  hopeless  of  promotion,  while 
elsewhere  advancement  was  disproportion- 
ately rapid ;  and  thus  a  general  equality  of 
official  advantages  would  be  established: 
but,  above  all,  tibe  details  of  administration 
would  be,  with  few  exceptions,  the  same 
throughout  the  empire,  and  the  duties  of 
general  superintendence  would  be  simplified, 
to  the  great  relief  of  the  authorities  in  Eng- 
land.   The  division  of  British  India  into 


lai^  provinces  for  the  purposes  of  jadidal 
and  revenue  administration,  the  consolida- 
tion of  the  three  Civil  Services  into  one,  and 
the  establishment  of  Ldeutenant-Govemors 
instead  of  Governors  in  Council,  must,  how- 
ever, of  necessity  be  accompanied  by  a  con- 
solidation of  the  armies  of  the  three  Presi- 
dencies into  one  Indian  army,  enlisted  for 
general  service,  and  similarly  constituted  in 
every  respect.  Great  territorial  divisions  for 
military  occupation  could  without  difficulty 
be  fixed  upon,  each  under  the  conmiand  of  a 
general  officer,  with  one  Commander-in- 
Chief  for  the  whole.  Reduction  of  charge 
would  be  thus  effected — for  the  two  Com- 
manders-in-Chief at  Madras  and  Bombay, 
with  their  respective  staf&,  would  be  sup- 
pressed:— ^we  might  count,  moreover,  on 
such  an  uniformity  in  internal  organization 
as  cannot  possibly  prevail  in  distinct  mili- 
tary establishments;  professional  advan- 
tages too  would  be  equalized  and  local 
jealousies  extinguished. — All  this  is  said, 
and  let  us  for  the  moment  grant  it  to  be  all 
true ;  but  is  it  clear  that,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  spirit  of  emulation  now  existing  in  the 
three  armies  might  not  be  lost,  and  any 
tendency  to  disaffection  be  more  formida- 
ble ?  Certainly;  •  the  history  of  the  past 
shows  that  serious  discontent,  and  even 
mutiny  may  exist  in  one  army,  while  the 
others  remain  satisfied  and  obedient. 

It  seems  to  be  agreed  that  the  Home 
Government  of  this  remote  Empire  could 
not  safely  be  left  to  a  *  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Indian  Department,'  with  a  couple  of 
under-secretaries  and  some  clerks.  We  con- 
cur in  this  opinion ;  but  the  danger  of  throw- 
ing a  great  additional  patronage  into  the 
hands  of  Ministers,  usually  ranked  as  the 
chief  objection — though  by  no  means  to  be 
treated  lightly  even  in  these  days  of  pub- 
licity and  consequent  caution — is  not  what 
most  weighs  with  ourselves.  We  believe 
that  the  peculiarity  of  our  connexion  with 
India  requires  that  the  Home  administration 
should  not  be  subjected  altogether  to  the 
vicissitudes  of  Parliamentary  parties ;  and 
that  a  Council  or  Agency,  having  in  some 
measure  an  independent,  and  certainly  a 
permanent  existence,  is  on  the  highest 
grounds  of  policy  indispensable.  The  utility 
of  an  electoral  body  for  the  nomination  of 
the  persons  exercising  the  Home  executive 
authority  has  been  recognized  even  by  the 
opponents  of  the  present  system;  and,  if 
such  a  body  be  necessary,  some  means  must 
be  found  of  connecting  the  interests  of  those 
composing  it  with  India,  Property  is  the 
great  principle  of  the  parliamentary  fran- 
chise :  the  analogy  has  prevailed  throughout 
our  municipal  and  commercial  coiporations 
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— and  therefore  it  very  nataraUy  faxmd  its 
place  in  the  East  India  Company.  The 
Court  of  Proprietors  has  been  the  body  by 
-which  the  Directors  have  been  chosen,  and 
to  which  their  conduct  has  been  subjected 
for  animadversion  or  approval.  This  Court 
of  Proprietors  is  as  independent  of  the 
infloence  of  the  Crown  as  itij  constituency 
in  the  United  Kingdom ;  and  in  it  are  to  be 
found  persons  not  merely  possessing  the 
qualification  of  property,  but  of  experienced 
knowledge  in  every  branch  pf  Indian  afi&irs. 
Ibe  existence  of  such  a  body  in  its  political 
capacity,  now  that  the  Company  has  ceased 
to  be  connected  with  the  trade  to  India,  is 
certainly  an  acddent ;  but  one  sp  eminently 
useful,  that  an  equivalent,  even  apparently 
sound  in  theory,  is  very  difficult  to  be  found, 
lliese  propositions  seem  to  form  a  strong 
and  cumulative  argument  in  favour  of  the 
continuance  in  its  present  functions  of  the 
Court  of  Proprietors;  but,  property  eon- 
nected  with  India  being  the  qualification,  we 
can  discover  no  reason  why  the  public 
creditors  of  the  Indian  Grovemment  should 
not  be  added  to  the  Court,  on  the  same 
terms  and  with  the  same  privileges  as  the 
holders  of  Indian  Stock.  Those  creditors 
would  generally  be  persons  who  had  resided 
in  India,  and  who  would  bring  to  the  exer- 
cise of  their  privileges  habitual  interest  in 
Uie  conduct  of  the  Indian  administration, 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  think  the  right  of  voting  now  con- 
ceded to  lady-holders  of  Stock  ought  to  be 
abolished,  for,  although  of  little  real  disad- 
vantage, the  practice  has  a  tendency  to  throw 
ridicule  on  the  qualification  itself. 
The  '  Friend  of  India'  says, — . 

'  The  mere  privilege  of  expressing  an  opinion 
is  vahiable ;  and  if  to  this  was  added  the  power 
of  reporting  those  opinions  in  the  form  of  reso- 
lotioDS  to  be  submitted  to  Parliament,  the 
Court  of  Proprietors  might  become,  if  fireed 
from  the  baleful  influence  which  now  weighs  it 
down,  possibly  a  wholesome  instrument  in  the 
Government  cf  India.' — ^p.  39. 

We  do  not  see  that  any  advantage,  not 
now  existing,  would  be  gained  by  submit- 
ting  formally  to  Parliament  resolutions 
passed  by  the  Court  of  Proprietors.  The 
requisitions  to  that  Court  by  a  regulated 
number  of  proprietors,  for  a  distinct  discus- 
sion of  any  act  of  the  local  governments  in 
India,  or  of  the  Home  authority,  are  an- 
nounced by  advertisement ;  the  ensuing  de- 
bates are  duly  reported  in  the  newspapers ; 
attention  is  thus  very  sufiiciently  directed 
to  the  arguments  and  the  decisions;  and,  in 
fiict,  questions  of  any  consequence  once 
mooted  in  the  Court  of  Proprietors,  do  find 
their  way  into  Parliament. 


Colonel  Tod,  as  quoted  by  the  *  Friend,* 
speaks  thus : — 

*  The  Court  is  useless  for  any  purpose  save 
that  decreed  by  the  Directors,  to  whom  it  is  ut- 
terly subservient.  It  is  notorious  that  no 
subject  at  all  unpalatable  may  be  initiated 
there  with  any  nrospect  of  oeing  carried  j 
but,  to  use  a  vulgar  phrase,  whatever  the 
proposition,  it  can  always  be  swamped  by 
the  snap  of  a  fin^r.  As  long  as  patron- 
age shall  be  distributed  as  at  present,  so 
long  will  this  preponderating  influence  crush 
every  other.' 

This  is  the  language,  mutatis  mutandis^  of 
every  opposition  in  the  House  of  Commons 
when  defeated  on  any  motion  of  censure 
against  a  Government ;  yet  defeat  has 
not  prevented  the  renewal  of  similar  mo- 
tions, nor  has  it  been  held  to  establish  the 
uselessness  of  the  deliberative  body  before 
which  the  inquiry  was  instituted.  The  very 
recent  casef  of  the  Eajah  of  Sattarab  was 
as  unpalatable  to  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Control  as  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  for 
he  was  equally  answerable, — yet  it  was  dis- 
cussed in  the  House  of  Commons  as  tho- 
roughly as  in  the  Court  of  Proprietors,  and 
with  the  same  result :  surely  the  former  as- 
sembly could  not  be  said  to  be  weighed  down 
by  the  same  banefiil  influence  that,  as  we 
are  told,  presses  upon  the  latter.  We  could 
easily  refer  to  many  other  cases  of  no 
ancient  date  ;  and  with  them  in  our  re- 
collection, we  feel  justified  in  affirming 
that  the  present  system  gives  sufficient 
publicity  to  all  transactions  connected  with 
Indian  administration,  and  furnishes  am* 
pie  means  of  inquisition  and  censure, 
when  such  may  be  needful. 

While  the  Company  possessed  the  mo- 
nopoly of  trade  with  India  and  China,  the 
leading  influence  in  the  Court  of  Directors 
was  mercantile,  and  was  mostly  in  the 
hands  of  the  representatives  of  the  great 
commercial  banking  firms  of  the  City  of 
London ;  but  since  the  Acts  of  1813  and 
1833  a  great  change  has  taken  place:  the 
Court  now  contains  a  large  proportion  of 
civil  and  military  servants  returned  from 
India — gentlemen  possessing  precisely  the 
qualifications  most  insisted  upon  by  those 
who  demand  a  reform  in  the  composition  of 
the  Court.  Not  satisfied  with  this,  the 
Friend  of  India'  insists — 

*That  members  of  banking  and  mercantile 
houses  and  of  insurance  companies  should  be 
expelled  from  that  body.  Other  avocationa 
manifestly  preclude  them  from  taking  any  real 
interest  in  the  business  of  India,  except  m  the 
distribution  of  the  annual  patronage.' 

He  seems  to  foi^et  that  such  persons  are 
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considered  very  competent,  as  Members  of 
Parliament,  to  deliberate  on  all  the  great 
interests  of  the  nation — ^and  to  overlook  es- 
pecially the  fiict  that,  with  the  consent  of 
all  parties,  an  eminent  banker,  Mr.  Thomas 
Baring,  presided  over  the  Committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  late  House  of  Commons  to 
report  on  the  past  and  future  administration 
ofour  Eastern  empire.  Although  we  attach 
great  importance  to  the  presence  in  the  Court 
of  Directors  of  individuals  who  have  been 
employed  in  India,  we  think  the  infusion  of 

{surely  European  views  and  sentiments  no 
ess  desirable ;  long  residence  abroad  may 
very  naturally  conduce  to  the  formation  of 
dogmatic  opinions,  requiring  to  be  counter- 
acted by  such  considerations  of  national 
policy  as  are  likely  to  have  superior  in- 
fluence among  subjects  who  have  not  left 
Britain. 

*  The  correspondence  between  the  Court  of 
Directors  and  the  eoveraments  of  India  is  con- 
ducted,' says  Mr.  Martin,  *  with  a  comprehen- 
siveness  and  in  a  detail  quite  unexampled.  Every 
the  minutest  proceeding  of  the  local  govern- 
ments, including  the  whole  correspondence  be- 
tween them  and  their  subordinate  mnctionaries, 
is  placed  on  record,  and  complete  copies  of  the 
Inoian  records  are  sent  to  Endand.  The  know- 
ledge on  the  part  of  the  local  governments  that 
their  proceedings  will  always  undergo  this  re- 
vision operates  as  a  salutary  check  on  their  con- 
duct, and  the  practice  of  replying  to  letters  from 
India  paragraph  hy  paragraph  is  a  security 
against  remissness  or  oversight  at  home.' — Mar- 
twj,  ii.  pp.  14-21. 

Objections  are  made  to  the  minuteness  of 
detail  here  described — ^and  no  doubt  the  cor- 
respondence is  formidably  voluminous — ^but 
that  inconvenience  is  amply  compensated  by 
the  complete  information  thus  concentrated 
in  England ;  indeed,  without  it  we  do  not 
see  how  a  sufficient  control  could  be  exer- 
cised over  the  local  governments,  more 
especially  as  regards  the  interests  of  indi- 
viduals employed  in  the  public  service.  The 
general  result  of  the  system  is,  that  those 
functionaries  in  Leadenhall  Street,  whose 
peculiar  business  it  Ls  to  examine  the  corre- 
spondence, are  scarcely  less  conversant  with 
persons  and  proceedings  in  India  than  the 
secretaries  at  the  Presidencies,  and  any  at- 
tempt to  mislead  the  home  authorities  by 
one-sided  statements  would  be  utterly  hope- 


For  the  despatch  of  business 

*The  Directors  are  divided  into  three  com- 
mittees:— finance  and  home,  eight  Directors; 
|>olitical  and  military,  seven ;  revenue,  judicial, 
and  legislative,  seven.  The  duty  oJP  each  is 
partly  defined  by  the  title :  but  there  is  a  Com- 
mittee of  Secrecy  forming  the  Cabinet  Council 
of  the  Court,  and  consisting  of  the  Chairman, 


Deputy  Chairman,  and  Senior  Director;  its 
functions  are  defined  by  Parliament.' — Martin^ 
ii.  p.  6. 

The  distribution  of  bu$mess  amongst  the 
Directors — liable  as  it  is,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Secret  Committee,  to  alterations  as 
circumstances  may  require — does  not  call 
for  much  observation,  lliis  is  not  the  case  as 
regards  the  number  of  Directors.  If  the  patron- 
age be  left  to  them,  the  share  of  each  would, 
under  any  considerable  reduction  of  their 
number,  be  greater  than  would  be  tolerated 
by  public  opinion,  and  really  might  throw  too 
much  influence  into  the  hands  of  individuals. 
There  is,  as  respects  business  to  be  done,  no 
disadvantage  in  the  number  of  Directors 
now  on  each  committee,  for  the  correspond- 
ence with  India  afibrds  ample  occupation  for 
them  all — and,  as  to  the  economy  of  the 
matter,  the  salary  of  a  Director  being  but 
£300  per  annum,  the  difference  of  diarge 
between  twelve  or  fifteen  and  twenty-fbur 
of  them  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  of  serious 
consequence.  The  patronage  annually  exer- 
cised in  England  by  the  Directors,  extending 
over  the  civil,  military,  medical,  and  marine 
services,  is  in  pecuniary  value,  were  the  no- 
minations susceptible  of  sale,  considerable, 
and  certainly  constitutes  a  public  trust  of 
great  importance.  Parliament  has  a  right 
to  ask — ^how  has  that  trust  been  performed  1 
But  we  have  no  doubt  at  all  that,  on  candid 
inquiry,  the  answer  would  be  creditable  to 
the  Court.  It  must  be  that,  emanating  from 
their  nomination,  there  exists  a  body  of 
public  servants,  than  which  none  more  dis- 
tinguished for,  probity,  zeal,  and  capacity, 
could  be  pointed  out  in  any  dominion  or  in 
any  ago  knowTi  to  history.  In  India  there 
are  no  sinecures.  As  the  conditions  of  pro- 
motion are  much  less  affected  by  favour  or 
party  than  in  the  dependencies  of  the  Crown, 
public  servants  of  whatever  order,  feeling 
confident  of  obtaining  the  just  measure  of 
recompence,  are  laborious  in  habits,  as  well 
as  independent  in  spirit.  Finally,  no  indi- 
viduals are  brought  into  a  high  and  respon- 
sible office  without  having  had  previous 
training ;  and  thus  there  is  hardly  a  chance 
that  the  real  work  may  be  done  by  subor- 
dinates, while  the  larger  emoluments  go  to 
indolent  or  incapable  chiefs. 

If  this  generad  description  bo  accurate — 
and  it  would  bo  easy  to  support  it  by  details 
— ^the  patronage  could  not,  for  the  welfere  of 
India,  be  better  placed  than  it  is :  nor  when 
we  look  at  this  disposition  of  a  vast  patron- 
age, in  reference  to  domestic  interests,  do 
we  find  that  the  influence  of  the  Company 
has  any  disturbing  effect  on  the  course  of 
public  administration.  There  is  no  great 
East  Indian  party  in  either  Houses  of  Par- 
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Kament;  the  patronage  is  noiselessly  ex^- 
cised,  and  never  afiects  the  aomiiaitlon  or  the 
loss  of  ministerial  power.  Many  are  the 
schemes  that  have  been  devised  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  this  patronage,  in  the  event  of 
Parliament  thinking  fit  to  create  another 
machinery  for  the  government  of  India ;  in 
no  one  of  these,  however,  do  the  propounders 
themselves  seem  to  have  any  great  confi- 
dence. Some  have  su^ested  the  sale  of 
appointments;  others,  that  a  larger  share 
of  them  should  be  assigned  to  the  Universi- 
ties; others,  that  they  should  be  divided 
among  Hie  proprietors  of  India  stock,  or 
given  to  the  sons  of  persons  who  have 
served  in  India.  We  will  not  go  so  far  as 
to  say  that  all  these  sdiemes,  or  parts  of 
them,  are  utterly  impracticable — ^but  we  do 
not  see  in  any  of  them  the  same  individual 
responsibility  that  attaches  to  the  Directors 
— and  we  are  quite  convinced  that  none  of 
them  would  produce  a  result  more  beneficial 
than  that  which  is  now  obtained. 

Mr.  Campbell  thus  sums  up  his  observa- 
tioiis  on  the  Indian  civil  servants : — 

*  I  should  say  thai  in  all  administrative  duties 
they  succeed,  generally  speaking,  exceedingly 
weU,  but  that  the  judicial  part  of  the  work  is 
very  indiflTerently  performecL  It  has  long  been 
remarked  that  tney  are  not  juris  periti ;  and 
they  are  not  likely  to  become  so,  unless  we  have, 
firs^  good,  clear,  mtelli^ble  codes — and  second- 
ly, a  good  judicial  traimng.' — ^p.  281. 

We  agree  with  the  writer,  and  are  con- 
Tinced  that  the  training  should  begin  in 
England.  Special  nominations  should  be 
msde  to  the  judicial  department,  and  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  legal  knowledge  required. 
If  the  establishment  at  Haileybury  be  main- 
tamed,  that  line  of  study  might  well  be  pur- 
sued there,  but  it  would  be  necessary  to  pro- 
vide the  means  of  instruction  in  the  laws  of 
British  India,  whether  originated  or  adopted 
by  Britidi  authority.  Two  years  (the  peri- 
od  of  resid^ice  in  college  at  present)  would 
not  be  sufficient  for  this  ;  and  on  arrival  in 
India,  some  increase  of  salary  might  be  given 
as  a  compensation  £br  the  postponement  of 
actual  service. 

While  none  deny  that  the  fitness  of  can- 
didates ought  to  be  tested  by  a  searching 
examination,  great  doubts  have  of  late  been 
expressed  as  to  the  necessity  for  a  special 
collegiate  establishment  here  at  the  expense 
€i  India.  It  is  argued  that  the  preliminary 
education  might  be  safely  left  to  the  families 
or  friends  Erectly  interested  in  the  final 
success  of  young  aspirants,  and  the  public 
charge  altogether  avoided.  We  must  refer  our 
readers  to  Mr.  Campbell's  work  (p.  264,  &c.) 
fi»  the  details  of  the  course  of  educati<Hi  at 


Haileybury.  Our  own  conclusion  is  that 
the  college  has  fairly  answered  the  objects 
of  its  foundation  ;  and  that  on  the  whole — 
niore  especially  as  still  further  benefits  may 
be  anticipated  from  it — the  expense  is  not 
sufficiently  heavy  to  justify  the  risk  of  its 
abolition. 

As  the  sovereignty  of  the  Indian  territo- 
ries has  never  passed  from  the  Crown,  al- 
though the  administration  of  them  has,  by 
successive  acts  of  the  Legislature,  been  in* 
trusted  to  the  Company,  Qie  Crown  has  al- 
ways reserved  to  itself  the  right  of  controll- 
ing the  Trustees,  and  has  practically  exer- 
cised that  right  through  a  board  entitled 
'  The  Commissioners  for  the  Affairs  of  India.' 
This  arrangement  finds  no  favour  with  the 
*  Friend.'     He  says: — 

'  By  the  Act  of  1833  the  territory  of  India  is 
placed  under  the  government  of  the  East  India 
Company,  in  trust  for  the  Crovni ;  but  hardly 
is  the  ink  dry  of  this  enactment  than  another 
body  is  created,  with  such  powers  as  completely 
to  override  the  so-called  Trustees,  and  to  make 
them  a  positive  incumbrance  on  the  estate. 
This  body  is  a  Board  of  Commissioners,  com- 
posed entirely  of  Her  Majesty's  Ministers,  who 
are  invested  vrith  full  power  and  authority 
to  8ii]^rintend,  direct,  and  control  all  acts, 
operations,  and  oonoems  of  the  said  Company 
which  in  anywise  relate  to  or  conoern  the 
government  or  revenues  of  the  said  territories. 
And  by  the  same  statute  the  Directors  of  the 
Company  are  prohibited  from  issuing  any  oi^ 
ders,  instructions,  official  letters,  or  communica- 
tions whatever  relating  to  the  territories  or 
governments  of  India,  until  the  same  shall  hays 
been  submitted  for  the  consideration  o£,  and 
approved  by,  the  Board  of  Commissioners.' — 
FruTidi  p.  8. 

The  Directors  are  moreover  required  to 
elect  from  amongst  themselves  a  Secret 
Committee,  through  which  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  may,  in  all  matters  wherein 
Indian  or  other  States  are  concerned,  and 
which,  in  their  opinion,  require  secrecy, 
transmit  orders  to  the  Governments  and  Pre- 
sidencies, by  whom  such  orders  shall  be 
obeyed  as  if  they  had  been  sent  by  the 
Court  of  Directors.  The  members  of  this 
Committee — namely,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
Chairman,  the  Deputy-Chairman,  and  the 
senior  member  of  the  Court — are  bound 
by  oath  not  to  disclose  these  communicar 
tions.  The  '  Friend '  observes,  and  he  is, 
to  a  certain  degree,  borne  out  by  the  words 
of  this  particukr  clause, '  ^t  it  is  impossi- 
ble Ministers  could  have  been  armed  with 
more  perfect  powers  if  the  Act  had,  in  ex- 
press terms,  made  them  the  Trustees  instead 
of  the  Company.'  The  force  of  the  condu* 
sion  at  which  he  arrives  will,  however,  be 
much  shaken  by  the  consideration  that  this 
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absolute  power  in  the  Board  of  Commission- 
ers is  exceptional.  In  no  department  of  b£' 
fairs  excepting  the  political,  does  the  Board 
of  Control  originate  any  communications  or 
orders  to  India,  unless  the  Court  of  Directors 
shall  have  omitted  to  prepare  and  submit 
the  necessary  desj^atches  for  consideration ; 
and  in  the  event  of  despatches  submitted  to 
the  ministerial  Commissioners  not  being  ap- 
proved of  by  them,  they  are  bound  to  give 
their  reasons  in  writing  for  the  dissent, 
which  reasons  receive  the  attention  of  the 
full  Court  of  Directors,  and  are  subject  to 
remonstrance  from  that  quarter  before  the 
matter  is  finally  disposed  of.  This  proceed- 
ing takes  place,  not  as  between  superior  and 
inferior,  but  as  between  co-ordinate  authori- 
ties. The  decision  is  indeed  with  the  Com- 
missioners; for,  in  administration,  action 
cannot  be  indefinitely  delayed,  nor  consul- 
tation pushed  beyond  a  certain  limit.  Still 
the  Commissioners  are  responsible  to  Par- 
liament for  the  exercise  of  the  powers  of 
eontrol,  and  the  result,  in  practice,  is,  that 
the  official  intercourse  between  them  and 
the  Court  of  Directors  is  generally  harmo- 
nious, and  such  as  ought  to  exist  between  two 
bodies  so  constituted  and  for  such  an  object. 
A  provision,  first  made  in  the  Act  of 
1833,  is  as  follows : — 

*  If  the  Court  of  Directors  deem  the  orders  of 
the  Board  contrary  to  law,  a  case,  agreed  upon 
between  them  and  the  CJommissioners,  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  Judges  of  the  King's  Bench  for 
ti^eir  opinion,  which  opinion,  when  dnly  certi- 
fied, is  to  be  oonelusive.' 

lliis  provision  seems  greatly  preferable  to 
the  former  remedy — ^that  of  suing  for  a 
mandamus,  which  exposed  a  conflict  be- 
tween authorities  whom  the  Legislature 
meant  to  be  jointly  consulting  and  execu- 
tive. 

It  would  be  hazardous  to  assert  that  the 
exceptional  authority  given  to  the  Board  of 
Control  as  to  the  political  department  may 
not,  on  some  occasions,  have  been  pushed  be- 
yond the  actual  necessity,  and  almost  in  con- 
travention of  the  deliberately  expressed  pur- 
pose of^the  Legislature  that  British  India 
should  remain  under  the  government  of  the 
Company.  We  do  not,  indeed,  apprehend 
that  the  36th  clause  of  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, granting  this  secret  and  peremptory 
authority,  is  often  enforced  without  some 
modification.  The  Chairman  and  Deputy- 
Chairman  are  in  constant  and  confidential 
communication  with  the  President  of  the 
Board;  and  as  they  are  cognizant  of  the 
events  respecting  which  secret  instructions 

3 re  to  be  issued,  some — at  least  verbal — 
iscussion  must  take  place  on  the  purport  of 


tiiem,  and  differences  of  opinion  then  ex- 
pressed may  not  be  without  influence  on  the 
measures  finally  adopted.  But  we  cannot 
pretend  to  be  quite  satisfied  with  this  state 
of  arrangements.  If  the  Company  is  to 
exercise,  even  imder  control,  the  govern- 
ment of  India,  the  great  questions  of  peace 
and  war,  and  of  political  relations  with  the 
native  princes,  should  never,  we  must  tbink, 
be  decided  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
Court  of  Directors,  or,  at  least,  of  an  ofr 
cial  committee  chosen  from  among  them. 
It  would,  we  must  add,  be  highly  expedient, 
were  the  latter  method  fevoured  by  Parlia- 
ment, to  modify  and  strengthen  the  actual 
Secret  Committee  of  Directors.  In  the  sup- 
posed case,  its  number  ought  not  to  be  less 
than  five — ^including  of  course  the  Chairman 
and  Deputy-Chairman,  while  the  three 
others  should  be  choaen  annually  by  the 
whole  Court,  without  reference  to  seniority. 

Our  belief  being  that,  in  the  words  of  the 
Preamble  of  the  Act  of  1833,  *  It  is  expe- 
dient that  the  territories  now  under  the 
Government  of  liie  Company  be  continued 
under  such  Government,'  we  would  increase 
rather  than  diminish  the  weight  and  eflS- 
ciency  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  and  there- 
fore we  should  regret  to  see  the  power  of 
recalling  the  Gt)vemor-General  withdrawn 
from  them.  The  Directors,  as  a  body,  are 
free  from  the  influence  of  political  party. 
With  very  few  exceptions,  the  Court  has 
been  found  ready  to  accept  the  individual 
recommended  for  the  high  office  of  Gover- 
nor-General by  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown, 
and  to  conduct  the  official  intercourse  with 
him  on  terms  of  courtesy  and  consideration. 
A  determination  to  remove  the  Governor- 
General  can  seldom,  on  the  paTt  of  the 
Directors,  be  the  result  of  prejudice  or  per- 
sonal  resentment;  it  must,  in  all  proba- 
bility, arise  firom  a  painful  conviction  of  an 
imperative  necessitv;  and  as  a  power  of 
removal  is  vested  m  Ministers,  we  do  not 
see  any  principle  of  policy  or  analogy  upon 
which  it  can  be  withheld  from  the  co-ordi- 
nate authority. 

An  alteration  was  made  by  the  23rd 
clause  of  the  Act  of  1833  in  the  composi- 
tion of  the  active  part  of  the  Board  of  Con- 
trol. The  two  paid  Parliamentary  Commis- 
sioners were  abolished,  and  two  paid  Secre- 
taries, capable  of  sitting  in  Parliament, 
were  established  instead  of  one  chief  secre- 
tary. Unless  as  reducing  in  some  spiall 
degree  the  Parliamentary  patronage  of  the 
Ministry,  we  do  not  understand  what  ad- 
vantage any  ope  could  discover  in  the  new 
arrangement.  The  ex-officio  Commissioners, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Prime  Minister, 
take  no  part  in  the  transaction  of  the  bum- 
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nesB,  and  he  only  on  those  few  oooasions 
when  important  nominations  are  to  be  made, 
or  when  serious  differences  of  opinion  have 
arisen  between  the  President,  wly)  is  practi- 
oallj  the  Board,  and  the  Court  of  Directors. 
Li  general,  when  Downing  Street  receives  a 
new  set  of  masters,  both  the  President  and 
Parliamentarj  secretaries  of  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  labour  under  such  a  defi- 
ciency of  information  as  would  bo  almost 
&tal  to  the  exercise  of  control,  if  the  first 
part  of  the  business  were  not  so  perfectly 
executed  at  the  India  House,  and  if  the  se- 
nior derks  of  the  establishment  in  West- 
minster were  not  well  competent  to  fumbh 
their  in-coming  superiors  with  instruction. 
In  this  way — ^but  in  this  way  alone — an  ad- 
mirable brief  is  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
newly  i^ppointed  President,  and  he,  from 
parliamentary  habits,  is  enabled  to  discuss 
questions  as  they  arise  with  the  Chairman 
and  Deputy  Chairman  of  the  Court  of  Di- 
rectors. It  may  be  said  that  something 
analogous  occurs  in  most  other  great  depart- 
ments of  the  State.  Let  us  not,  however, 
overlook  the  fact  that  the  affairs  of  India 
very  seldom  occupy  the  attention  of  Parlia- 
ment— whereas  the  time  of  both  Houses  is 
so  taken  .up  in  debates  on  the  domestic,  co- 
lonial, and  foreign  policy  of  the  Empire, 
that  Uie  leading  members  are  conversant 
not  only  with  the  general  principles  but 
with  the  details  of  administration  in  any 
office  to  which  Parliamentary  conflicts  may 
raise  them.  There  is  usually  found,  we 
most  repeat,  in  a  newly  appointed  Board  of 
Control,  utter  ignorance  as  to  the  judicial 
and  revenue  systems  of  India.  Nor  is  this 
all :  much  of  the  composition  and  oi^aniza- 
tion  of  the  native  aripy  is  peculiar — ^and, 
were  it  only  with  a  view  to  military 
questions,  it  surely  would  be  desirable  to 
mtroduce  Indian  experience  into  the  Board 
ltsel£  A  Board  composed  of  a  president, 
vice-president,  and  chief  secretary,  having 
seats  in  Parliament,  t<^ethor  with  two  paid 
and  permanent  commissioners  selected  by 
the  Crown  from  among  the  experienced  ser- 
vants of  the  Company,  and  not  sitting  in 
Parliament,  would  certainly  be  more  effi- 
cient than  the  present  Board.  As  there  would 
be  only  one  parliamentary  secretary,  sup- 
posing the  salaries  of  the  permanent  com- 
missioners to  be  1500/.  each,  and  that  of 
the  rice-president  2000/.,  the  increase  of 
diarge  would  amount  to  3100/.  A  Board 
such  as  this  would  present  the  foundation  of 
a  system  that  might  hereafler  replace  the 
East  India  Company  in  the  government  of 
India : — ^it  is  to  fact  clear  enough  that  a  fur- 
tiier  addition  of  Ave  commissioners  not  in 
Parliament,  with  one  other  non-parliamen- 


tary secretary,  would  complete  the  requisite 
machinery.  This  speculation  does  not  in- 
clude the  distribution  of  the  Indian  patron- 
&g%  for  whidi  some  arrangement,  almost 
entirely  disconnected  with  the  administering 
authority  might — ^and  indeed  in  the  sup- 
posed case  must — ^be  made :  but,  well  satis- 
fied as  we  are  to  leave  the  great  Indian  trust, 
as  it  now  is,  with  the  Company,  we  are  not 
called  upon  to  discuss  eventualities  which, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  not  arise. 

We  have  not  space  for  a  detailed  exami- 
nation of  the  financial  position  of  British  In- 
dia ;  but  we  must  not  wholly  omit  it.  In 
his  tenth  chapter  Mr.  Campbell  estimates 
the  gross  revenue  of  all  India  at  about  4S 
millions  sterling,  which  he  distributes  as  fol- 
lows : — 

Native  States,  bat  the  revenue  pro- 
bably exceeds  the  estimate-       .  £13,000,000 

Alienations  in  our  own  territories, 
inferior  states,  rent-free  lands,  &c.    5,000,000 

Sacrificed  by  permanent  settlcmeht 
at  Bengal         ....        2,000,000 

Political  pensions  and  assignments, 
Bombay  hereditary  officers,  &0.&0.    2,468,969 


£22,468,969 

£25,288,884 


Total      . 

In  our  own  hands 


From  this  he  says — *  It  appears  we  possess 
little  more  than  half  the  revenues  of  India ; 
whereas,  if  we  appropriated  the  whole,  we 
should  undoubtedly  always  have  a  large  sur- 
plus, and  India  might  be  more  lightly  taxed 
than  any  country  in  the  world.'  But  here 
we  cannot  believe  the  writer  to  have  weigh- 
ed his  words  with  his  usual  care.  They  cer» 
tainly  surest  something  too  like  an  antici- 
patory apolc^y  for  wholesale  spoliation. 

According  to  the  latest  accounts  of  Indian 
territorial  revenues  and  disbursements  sub- 
mitted to  Parliament, 

The  net  revenues  amount,  for  1850 
and  1851,  partly  estimated,  to  .  £19.906.502 

The  total  charges  for  1850  and  1851, 
partly  estimated,  to  .        .        .     20,537,676 


Leaving  a  deficiency  of 


631,173 


This  deficiency  admits  of  easy  explanation. 
Mr.  Campbell  is  quite  justified  in  saying  that 
*  our  ordinary  revenue  has  defrayed  our  ordi- 
nary expenditure.  Our  debts  are,  almost 
without  exception,  the  result  of  extraordmary 
expenditure  in  war.'  Large  cash  balances 
are  kept  in  the  Indian  treasuries  to  meet  ex- 
traordinary expenditure  ;  and  the  last  stated 
amount  of  these  balances  was,  in  round 
numbers,  eleven  millions  sterling ;  but  at 
next  reckoning  this  amount  will  be  found  di- 
minished by  the  Burmese  war,  and  no  por- 
tion of  the  Treasury  balances  will  be  appli- 
cable to  the  reduction  of  debtS^^^^i^ 
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In  the  year  1835-36,  under  Lord  William 
Bentinck's  government,  the  surplus  income 
amounted  to  1,466,848/. ;  and  in  1837,  the 
last  year  of  surplus  reveuue,  the  Indian  debt 
was  30,446,249/.  It  stands  now,  after  the 
wars  in  China,  Afghanistan,  Scinde,  and  the 
Punjaub,  at  46,908,064/.  bearing  an  interest 
of  2,236,140/. — about  a  ninth  part  of  the 
ordinary  net  revenue.  The  debt  itself  does 
not  exceed  the  net  revenue  of  two  years  and 
a  half.  To  this  debt,  indeed,  must  be  added 
the  bond  debt  at  home,  amounting  to  nearly 
four  millions ;  but  even  with  this  addition 
the  whole  public  debt  is  under  the  revenue 
of  three  years.     We  do  not  consider  the  ca- 

Eital  stock  of  the  Company  a  charge  upon 
idia,  for  the  Act  of  1833  provided  a  secu- 
rity fiind  of  two  millions,  destined  to  accu- 
mulate for  the  redemption  of  it. 

Such  a  financial  condition  would,  in  any 
powerful  European  monarchy,  be  consider- 
ed highly  satisfactory  ;  but  in  the  case  be- 
fore us  the  same  conclusion  cannot  be  come 
to  without  some  reservation ;  for  in  India  the 
great  branch  of  permanent  revenue  derived 
directly  from  the  laAd  does  not  admit  of  in- 
crease according  to  the  varying  necessities  of 
the  State ;  and  the  next  considerable  receipt, 
that  fi*om  opium,  fluctuates  with  the  de- 
mand in  China,  and,  were  the  moral  habits 
of  that  extraordinary  region  improved,  might 
greatly  fall  off,  if  not  altogether  cease.  &e 
salt  monopoly  is  another  most  important 
branch  of  revenue ;  but  it  is  one  that,  from 
the  universal  demand  for  the  article,  and 
its  pressure  upon  the  indigent  multitude, 
must  at  all  times  be  considered  a  grievous 
burthen,  and  cannot,,  under  any  circum- 
stances, admit  of  augmentation.  It  may  be 
hoped,  that  with  the  full  development  of  the 
resources  of  the  soil,  and  mo^e  especially^ 
with  an  increased  production  of  cotton  and 
sugar,  and  an  amelioration  in  the  quality  of 
both,  the  condition  of  the  community  may 
be  so  improved  as  to  allow  of  more  "variety 
in  the  objects  of  taxation,  by  which  the  poor 
industrious  cultivators  of  the  soil  may  be 
relieved,  and  wealthier  classes  compelled  to 
contribute  in  a  larger  proportion.  Peace  is 
the  great  desideratum  in  India — peace,  that 
will  bring  with  it  a  reduction  of  charge,  and 
restore  a  surplus  revenue. 

Where  the  form  of  government  is  abso- 
lute, the  people  have  a  right  to  expect  that 
great  works  of  public  utility  shall  be  under- 
taken by  the  Sovereign  Power,  and  not  left 
altogether  to  the  enterprise  and  association 
of  individuals.  Few  perhaps  in  Britain  are 
at  all  aware  of  the  extent  to  which  such  du- 
ties have,  during  a  lengthened  period,  and  sig- 
nally within  our  own  times,  been  encounter^ 
under  the  administration  of  the  India  Com- 


pany. The  whole  world  may  be  challenged 
to  show  anything  comparable  with  what 
that  government  has  already  done  for  the  im- 
provement^  of  internal  communicaticHis  of 
every  sort — ^but  above  all,  with  what  has 
been  achieved  by  the  skill  of  British  En- 
gineers in  the  extension  of  canals  for  drain- 
age and  irrigation  in  many  districts  of  India. 
On  this  last  subject — at  least  on  the  most 
important  part  of  it,  the  wonderful  operations 
in  the  sub-Himalayan  region — our  readers 
will  find  most  ample  and  most  interesting 
information  in  a  work  lately  published  by 
Captain  Baird  Smith,  of  the  Bengal  En- 
gineers— ^a  work  which  every  candid  Eng- 
lishman will  peruse  with  pride  ;*  and  assur- 
edly whenever  a  surplus  revenue  exists  in 
India,  the  best  employment  of  it,  even  in 
preference  to  the  reduction  of  debt,  will  be 
found  in  a  still  wider  application  of  the  m&> 
thods  thus  successfully  exemplified. 

Before  we  dose  our  observations  on  one 
of  the  greatest  questions  awaiting  the  ded- 
sion  of  Parliament,  wb  are  anxious  to  guard 
ourselves  against  the  charge  of  indifference 
to  the  welftire  of  the  Asiatic  millions  in- 
trusted by  Providence  to  the'  Crown  of 
England,  and  of  making  their  best  interests 
a  question  entirely  subordinate  to  the  main- 
tenance of  her  Eastern  supremacy.  It  ie 
true  that  we  have  presumed  to  differ  in 
opinion  from  some  very  considerable  autho- 
rities in  regard  to  the  introduction  of  natives 
into  the  higher  ranks  of  office— on  the  ground 
that  such  an  innovation  would  be  dangerous 
to  the  connexion  subsisting  between  Bri- 
tain and  India.  Policy  commands,  we 
think,  the  avoidance  of  tins  danger — ^but 
philanthropy  equally  recommends  it ;  for 
the  internal  tranquillity  and  prosperity  of  all 
India  itself  are  at  stake.  Were  the  rule  of 
the  sojourning  strangers  to  be  subverted  or 
weakened,  there  are  now  no  elements, 
amongst  tiie  natives  for  constructing  either 
a  general  government  or  independent  soyo- 
reignties ;  and  the  inevitable  result  must  be 
anarchy  and  civil  war,  even  to  a  greater 
extent  than  when  a  company  of  merchants 
laid  the  foundations  of  our  marvellous  do- 
minion. 


The  preceding  article  was  in  the  pross 
before  the  Evidence  taken  by  the  late  Com- 
mittees of  both  Houses  had  been  published. 
It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  in  most  of  oar 
views  we  concur  with  Lord  Hardinge,  Lord 
Elphinstone,  Sir  George  Clerk,  Mr.  Shep- 
herd, and  Mr.  Melville.    We  have  not  be«[i 


*  '  Italian  Irrigation — a  Report  to  the  Court  of 
East  India  Directors.'  j  JcMI\§?^^^iv  See  ths 
Appendices  to  vol.  i,  ^  o 
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80  fortunate  as  regards  Lord  Ellenborough, 
more  especially  as  respects  the  expediency 
of  intrusting  the  future  government 
Ladia  to  the  old  Company.  However,  Lord 
Ellenborough  can  scarcely  be  considered  an 
vnprejadiee^  witness  on  fius  point — 


ManetaltAmetUe  repostwn 
Judicium  Paridie^  epr^aque  injuria  forma. 


Art.  IV — 1 .  Becherches  sur  les  Etoiles  Filan- 
tes.  Par  MM.  Coulvier-Ghravier  et  Seigey. 
Introduction  Historique.     Paris.  1847. 

2.  Catalogue  of  Observations  of  Luminous 
Meteors,  By  the  Rev.  Baden  Powell, 
M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Savillian  Professor  of  Geo- 
metry, Oxford.  In  Reports  of  British 
Association,  for  1847,  1848,  1849,  1850. 
1861. 

3.  Humholdfs  Cosmos,  Translated  under 
the  superintendence  of  Lieut.-Col.  Sabine. 
Vol.  I.     Section  on  Aerolites. 

br  former  articles  of  this  Journal  we  have 
dwelt  at  some  length  on  those  peculiar  cha- 
racters which  designate  the  physical  science 
of  our  own  time,  And  which  have  mainly 
oontribnted  to  its  astonishing  progress  dur- 
hig  the  last  half-century.  Such  are,  first,  the 
higher  principles  of  inquiry  into  nature ;  in 
▼olving  in  the  case  of  each  particular  science 
the  action  of  elements  heretofore  unknown, 
and  the  establishment  of  laws  more  general 
and  profound  than  any  before  recc^ized : — 
secondly,  the  infinite  increase  of  exactness 
required  and  obtained  in  all  the  methods  of 
research,  whether  by  observation  or  experir 
ment : — and,  thirdly,  the  intimate  connexion 
established  amongst  different  sciences — ^af 
ibrding  new  illustrations  to  each — and  tend- 
ing towards  those  great  generalizations  which 
it  is  the  object  of  all  philosophy  to  obtain, 
not  solely  for  the  perfection  of  theory,  but 
also  for  the  most  various  and  valuable  appli- 
cation to  the  uses  of  man.  We  now  revert 
to  these  characteristic  distinctions  because 
they  are,  all  and  each,  strikingly  illustrated 
by  the  subject  before  us— one  of  the  most 
recent  departments  of  physical  knowledge, 
and  hitherto  very  slenderly  provided  with 
fccts  fitted  for  the  establishment  of  general 
laws ;  but  gradually  moulding  itself  into  the 
fcrms  of  a  science,  and  acquiring  connexions 
with  other  branches  of  general  physics, 
whidi  every  day  tends  to  make  closer  and 
of  higher  interest. 

In  every  age  of  the  worid»  and  in  every 
region  of  it,  there  have  been  witnessed, 


amidst  the  more  constant  aspects  and  pheno- 
mena of  the  heavens,  those  strangely  irregu- 
of]  lar  and  vagrant  lights,  those  *  fiery  shapes 
and  burning  crescents,'  which  suddenly  kindle 
into  brightness  above  us,  and  as  suddenly 
are^ost  again  in  darkness.  Sometimes  seen 
as  globes  of  light  in  rapid  movement — ^much 
more  frequently  under  the  aspect  and  name 
of  falling  or  shooting  stars,  and  these  occa- 
sionally even  crowding  certain  parts  of  the 
sky  by  their  number — such  appearances  in 
former  times  were  regarded  either  with  dull 
amazement,  or  with  superstitious  awe  as  the 
omens  of  approaching  events.  Throughout 
all  ages,  moreover,  reports  have  existed  of 
masses  of  stone  of  various  size  falling  from 
the  sky,  preceded  by  vivid  light  and  explo- 
sion; and  these  occurrences,  as  might  be 
supposed,  have  in  all  former  times,  and  by 
every  people,  been  similarly  made  the  sub- 
ject  of  superstitious  belief.  The  Ancyle  or 
sacred  shield  of  Numa,  the  holy  Kaaba  of  Mec- 
ca;', the  sword  of  the  Mongolian  Emperor,  and 
the  great  stone  of  the  pyramid  at  Cholula  in 
Mexico,  have  all  the  same  history  annexed 
to  them.  They  fell  from  heaven,  and  were 
venerated  in  their  presumed  divine  origin. 
These  felling  stones,  however,  though  more 
wonderful  in  many  respects,  were  much  less 
frequent  than  the  meteoric  lights  which 
blazed  before  the  eyes  of  nations ;  and  they 
were  for  the  most  part  very  vaguely  record- 
ed. As  we  shall  see  afterwards,  it  is  only 
within  the  last  half-century  that  science  has 
fully  admitted  them  within  her  pale — ^reluc- 
tantly, it  may  almost  be  said,  as  well  as  tar-i 
dily ;  and  resting  even  more  on  proofs  fur- 
nished by  the  physical  characters  of  the  fall- 
ing bodies,  than  on  the  historical  evidences 
of  their  descent. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  chiefly  to  the  recogni- 
tion of  these  Aerolites,  or  falling  stones,  that 
we  owe  the  zealous  scientific  research  which 
has  since  hem  given  to  the  sul^ject  of  meteors. 
However  wonderful  these  phenomena  might 
be  in  themselves,  their  aspects  and  periods 
were  seemingly  so  irregular  as  to  render 
them  insusceptible  of  that  classification  of 
fects  which  is  the  basis  of  all  true  science. 
The  untutored  gaze  of  the  multitude  was  for 
ages  as  productive  of  results  as  the  observa- 
tion of  the  naturalist ;  and  until  very  recently 
the  theories  of  the  latter  scarcely  went  be- 
yond certain  vague  notions  of  inflammable 
^es  or  electrical  actions  in  the  atmosphere. 
The  bog-vapour  kindled  above  the  earth,  in- 
stead of  on  its  surface — and,  yet  more,  the 
phenomenon  of  lightning  in  its  various  forms 
—offered  explanations  just  plausible  enough 
to  check  further  investigation :  and  when 
Franklin  (now  exactly  one  hundred  years 
ago)  first  drew  electrical  sparks  from  a  thun- 
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dor-cloud,  it  seemed  as  if  a  su6Soient  cause 
for  meteoric  appearances  had  been  fully  ob- 
tained. Yet,  though  the  dominion  of  this 
great  element  of  Electricity  has  been  extend- 
ing itself  to  our  knowledge  ever  since,  we 
shall  presently  see  that  other  causes  are  here 
concerned ;  and  that  we  must  carry  our  spe- 
culations still  higher,  before  we  can  compass 
all  the  facts  which  modem  observation  has 
placed  before  us. 

It  will  be  readily  conceiyed  how  much  the 
admission  of  the  fact,  that  Meteors  are  some- 
times accompanied  by  the  precipitation  of 
stones  or  earthy  and  metallic  matters  from 
the  sky,  affected  every  part  of  this  inquiry. 
And  when  Chemistry  intervened,  disclosing 
the  singular  and  very  similar  composition  of 
the  bodies  thus  strangely  conveyed  to  us,  it 
became  obvious  that  new  elements  were  con- 
cemed,  of  which  science  was  required  to  take 
larger  cognizance.  About  the  same  period, 
research  was  more  exactly  applied  to  det^- 
mine  the  height,  vdodty,  and  direction  of 
meteors,  and  especially  of  falling  stars,  while 
luminous  to  the  eye ;  the  results  of  which 
inquiry,  though  embarrassed  by  various  dif- 
ficulties, tended  yet  further  to  remove  their 
physical  causes  beyond  the  region  of  our 
globe,  by  showing  their  elevation  above  the 
atmosphere,  their  vast  rapidity  of  passage 
through  space,  and  lines  of  movement  in- 
volving other  forces  than  that  of  simple  gra^ 
vitation  towards  the  earth.  And  when  to 
such  researches  were  added,  more  recently, 
certain  remarkable  facts  as  to  the  periodicity 
of  falling  stars,  the  inquiry  assumed  at  once 
a  cosmical  character,  associating  itself  with 
some  of  the  movements  and  higher  laws  of 
the  planetary  system. 

We  have  sketched  this  preliminary  outline 
of  the  subject,  from  a  feeling  of  the  interest 
which  ever  attaches  to  the  successive  stages 
of  a  new  science — those  steps  by  which  we 
a4scend  from  the  rude,  doubtful,  or  supersti- 
tious record  of  isolated  facts,  to  the  absolute 
proo^  the  classification  of  phenomena,  and 
the  determination  of  the  physical  laws  which 
govern  them.  Such  notices  are  not  more 
instructive  as  to  the  philosophy  of  the  ma- 
terial world  than  in  relation  to  the  history 
of  man  himself,  thus  advancing  in  knowledge 
and  power  amidst  the  elements  which  sur- 
round him.* 

Though  the  subject  of  Meteors  was  thus 
brought  within  the  domain  of  science,  the 
difficulty  remained  of  giving  any  classifica- 
tion to  the  phenomena,  on  which  to  base 
inquiry  into  their  causes  and  physical  con- 


nexions. Oil  what  principle  was  it  possible 
to  arrange  appearances  so  vague,  and  various 
in  time,  place,  magnitude,  and  brilliancy  1 
The  simplest  division  is  the  only  one  yet 
admissible ;  expressing  little  more  than  those 
external  aspects  to  which  we  have  already 
alluded,  without  reference  to  the  physical 
causes  which  are  doubtless  concerned  in  their 
varieties.  First  in  order  we  have  the  globes 
or  balls  of  light  {bolides),  appearing  suddenly, . 
and  having  ceitain  physical  diaraoters,  to 
which  we  shall  afterwards  advert.  Secondly, 
falling  or. shooting  stars  (itoiles filantes\ 
seen  at  all  times  and  in  all  countries,  but 
more  numerously  at  certain  periods,  and 
more  frequently  under  the  clear  skies  of 
tropical  regions.  Thirdly,  Aerolites,  or  me- 
teoric stones,  differing  greatly  in  size  and 
form,  but  with  various  characters  showing 
a  common  origin,  and  this  wholly  alien  to 
the  planet  on  which  they  fall. 

The  spirit  of  inquiry  awakened  on  the 
subject  of  Meteors,  and  the  objects  thus  fiur 
de&ied,  it  was  natural  to  recur  to  history 
and  tradition  for  evidences  of  similar  pheno- 
mena in  prior  ages.  This  research,  as  we 
have  already  intimated,  .was  fertile  of  curi- 
ous  results--derived  as  well  from  the  cUssi- 
cal  writers  of  Greece  and  Rome,  as  from  the 
records  of  the  dark  ages  and  of  every  inter- 
vening century  to  our  own  time.  The  most 
remote  regions,  as  well  as  periods,  contri- 
buted to  ttos  testimony — ^the  &cts  sometimes 
coloured  by  superstition,  sometimes  obscured 
by  imperfect  report ;  but  numerous  and  ex- 
act enough  for  comparison  with  our  own 
observations,  and  giving  full  proof  of  the 
uniformity  of  the  phenomena  throughout. 
Poetry  naturally  busied  itself  with  these 
vagrant  lights  of  heaven,  and  we  miglA  cite 
various  passages  from  the  Greek  and  Latin 
poets,  which,  though  in  some  part  ambiguous 
from  the  association  of  lightning  with  mete- 
oric appearances,  yet  manifestly  include  the 
latter  in  their  appeal  to  the  imagination.* 
The  historians  of  antiquity  denote  them  in 
more  or  less  detail,  and  with  various  degrees 
of  belief.  The  naturalists  of  Greece  and 
Rome,,  from  Aristotle  down  to  Seneca  and 
Pliny,  have  not  only  left  descriptions  copious 
enough  to  identify  all  the  appearances  with 
those  of  our  own  time,  but  have  hef-e  and 
there  offered  suggestions  as  to  natural  causes 


♦  It  has  been  well  said  by  Laplace,  *  La  coimais- 
sance  de  la  mSthodi  qui  a  gaid^  Phomme  de  g^nie^n^est 
pas  mollis  utile  au  progr^  de  la  science,  et  mdme  k 
•a  propre  gloire,  que  ses  d^couvertot.' 


*  Virgil,  in  the  more  practical  description  of  hit 
Georgics,  connects  falling  stars  with  the  approach  of 
wind — 

Sspe  etiam  Stellas,  vento  impendente,  videbis 

PrsBcipites  coelo  labi,  &c. 
Both  Theophrastus  and  Pliny  admit  the  same  idea. 
If  this  connexion  were  generally  true,  which  we 
doubt,  it  probably  depends  merely  on  the  rising  wind 
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wliich  are  fairly  admiasTble  among  the  hypo- 
theses of  more  reoent  date. 

Bat  the  highest  interest  in  these  records  of 
past  times  attaches  itself  to  the  fall  of  Aero- 
lites ;  and  as  we  propose  to  take  this  class 
of  meteors  first  into  view,  we  may  reasonahly 
dwell  for  a  moment  upon  their  early  history. 
Hie  phrases  of  Lapidibus  pluit,  Cr^ni  ceci- 
dentnt  a  ccelo  lapides,  &a,  are  familiar  to  us 
from  Livy,  and  may  no  longer  be  disregarded 
as  the  idle  tales  of  a  superstitious  age.  iGs- 
chylas,  in  the  fragment  we  possess  of  his 
Prometheus  Unbound,  alludes  to  a  shower 
of  rounded  stones  sent  down  by  Jupiter 
from  a  doud.  But  the  most  remarkable 
and  authentic  record  of  antiquity  is  that  of 
the  massive  stone  which  fell  in  the  78th 
Olympiad  (about  the  time  of  the  birth  of 
Socrates),  at  iEgospotamos  on  the  Hellespont 
— the  place  soon  sd^rwards  dignified,  or  de- 
uced, as  opinion  may  be,  by  that  naval  vic- 
tory of  Lysander  which  subjected  Athens 
and  Greece,  for  a  time,  to  the  Spartan 
power.  The  philosopher  Anaxagoras  was 
sud  to  have  predicted  the  fall  of  this  stone 
from  the  Sun — a  prediction,  doubtless,  like 
many  others,  following  after  the  event.  It 
is  expressly  mentioned  by  Aristotle ;  by  the 
anthor  of  the  Parian  Chronicle ;  by  Diogenes 
of  AppoUonia,  who  speaks  of  it  as  '  falling 
in  flames ;'  and  most  fully  by  Plutarch  and 
Pliny,  both  of  whom  distinctly  state  it  to  be 
shown  in  their  time— that  is,  in  the  sixth 
century  after  its  fall.  Pliny's  description  is 
well  marked — Qui  lapis  etiam  nunc  ostencH- 
twr,  magniiudine  vehis,  colore  adusto  ;  and  he 
adds  the  fact  that  a  burning  comet  (meteor) 
accompanied  its  descent.* 

We  see  no  cause  whatever  to  doubt  the 
authenticity  of  this  statement,  of  which  the 
very  phrase  colore  adusto  is  a  striking  verifi- 
cation.  If  the  mass  remained  visible,  and  of 
such  magnitude  as  described,  down  to 
Pliny's  time,  it  is  far  firom  impossible  that 
it  may  even  now  be  re-discovered — with  the 
aid,  perchance,  of  some  stray  tradition 
attached  to  the  place — surviving,  as  often 
happens,  the  lapse  of  ages,  the  changes  of 

*  Plutarch,  who  reasons  with  force  and  pertinency 
» to  the  origin  of  this  stone  {m  VUd  Ly$andr{^  ex- 
pfkitlj  states  that  it  was  still  held  in  much  venera- 
tion bj  the  inhabitants  of  the  Chersonesus.  He  also 
speaks  of  its  vast  size,  and  of  the  tradition  of  a  fiery 
dood  or  g^obe  which  preceded  its  fall.  In  his  book 
DePlacU.  Pkiloi,  he  alludes  to  it  again,  as  m^uSutf 
nnrf^j^rrru  eumpa  irtrptvov,  Pliny  mentions  a  small- 
er meteoric  stone,  religiously  preserved  in  the  gym- 
nasiom  at  AbjrdoflLalso  said  to  have  been  predicted 
hy  Anaxagoras.  This  coincidence  of  time  and  place 
might  lead  to  the  suspicion  that  both  were  derived 
fiom  the  same  meteor.  He  further  notices  a  stone  of 
recent  fall  which  be  had  himself  seen  at  Yocontii  in 
the  provinoe  of  Gallia  Narbonemis— now  Vaison  in 

PlDV«DCe. 


human  dominion,  and  even  the  change  of 
race  itself  on  the  spot.  Only  one  slight 
effort,  as  far  as  we  know,  has  been  made  for 
the  recovery  of  this  ancient  aerolite.  We 
marvel  that  some  of  our  many  Oriental 
travellers  do  not  abstract  a  few  days  from 
the  seraglios,  mosques,  and  bazaars  of  Con- 
stantinople--(and,  we  fear,  we  must  further 
add,  from  the  lounging  life  of  the  Pera 
Hotel,) — to  engage  deliberately  in  the 
attempt.  Fame  earned  by  discovery  in 
travel  is  no  longer  so  conmion  a  commodity 
that  the  chances  of  it  should  be  disdained. 
In  this  case  the  research,  if  successful, 
would  be  of  interest  enough  both  for  history 
and  science  to  perpetuate  a  man's  name.* 
While  the  antiquity  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
as  well  as  the  middle  ages  of  Europe,  fur- 
nish us  only  with  scattered  notices  of  these 
aerolites,  it  is  &r  otherwise  with  the  Chi- 
nese— that  singular  people,  whose  language,, 
institutions,  and  methods  of  thought  might 
almost  suggest  them  as  a  race  of  men  struck 
off  from  sqme  other  planet  .There  exist  in 
China  authentic  catalogues  of  the  remarkable 
meteors  of  all  dasses,  aerolites  included, 
which  have  appeared  there  during  a  period 
of  2400  years.  To  give  an  idea  of  the 
minuteness  of  these  records — ^the  translation 
of  which  we  owe  to  the  lamented  Ed.  Biot 
— it  is  enough  to  mention  that  in  the  three 
centuries  from  a.d.  960  to  1270  not  fewer 


♦  Though  the  locality  of  this  stone  is  not  further 
indicated  than  by  the  statement  of  its  Ml  at  iElgoa- 
potamos,  yet  the  invariable  manner  in  which  it  is 
thus  described  defines  tolerably  well  the  district  to  be 
examined.  We  learn  from  the  old  geographers  that 
there  was  a  town  called  ^gospotami  on  the  Thra- 
dan  side  the  Heltes^^nt^  and  we  may  infer  a  stream 
or  streams,  from  which  its  name  was  derived.  The 
description  of  the  naval  fight  and  the  situation  rela- 
tively to  Lampsacus  (the  fnodem  Lamsakij  further 
define  the  locality  within  certain  limits.  The  travel- 
ler devoting  himself  to  the  research  might  make  his 
head-quarters  at  various  places  near  to  the  spot  in 
question.  He  should  render  himself  previously  fa- 
miliar with  the  aspect  of  meteoric  stones,  as  now 
seen  in  the  Museums  and  Mineralogical  Cabinets 
throughout  Europe.  He  must  study  the  character 
of  the  rocks  and  fragmentary  masses  in  the  vicinity, 
so  as  more  readily  to  appreciate  the  differences  of 
aspect.  He  must  expect  the  possibility  of  a  small 
part  only  of  the  mass  appearing  above  the  surface; 
and  his  eye  must  be  awake  and  active  for  any  such 
partial  appearances.  If  the  stone  sought  for  were 
wholly  concealed  by  alluvial  deposits,  the  research 
of  course  would  be  vain,  unless  happily  aided  by 
some  local  traditions^  as  we  have  noticed  above. 
Such  traditions,  even  m  the  outset,  shbuld  be  sedulous- 
ly sought  for;  the  manner  of  doing[  which  most 
effectively  must  be  determined  at  the  time  and  place. 
We  will  add  further  that  the  autumnal  months 
should  be  avoided,  as  the  malaria  fever  is  rife  at  this 
season  on  the  shores  of  the  Dardanelles. 

We  could  hardlv  hope  to  recover  any  remnant  of 
the  great  stone  which  was  seen  to  fall  at  Nami,  a.d. 
921,  and  is  described  as  projectinjg  four  feet  abopf 
the  water  of  the  river  into  woich  it  fell.  3  ^ 
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tban  1479  meteors  are  registered  by  the 
Chinese  observers,  who  seem  to  have  been 
officially  employed  for  this  purpose*  It  is 
only  of  late  years  that  the  science  of  Europe 
has  placed  itself  in  competition  with  these 
extraordinary  documents.  Though  instances 
of  felling  stones  were  continually  multiply- 
ing themselves  in  France,  England,  Germa- 
ny, Italy,  and  elsewhere,  the  only  memoirs 
we  know  on  the  subject,  before  the  time  of 
Chladni,  are  that  of  the  Jesuit  Domenico 
Troili,  and  another  we  shall  afterwards  no- 
tice. The  woric  of  Chladni  in  1794  formed 
an  epoch  in  the  study  of  meteorites.  This 
philosopher,  still  better  known  by  his  admi- 
rable mode  of  demonstrating  the  vibrations 
and  quiescent  lines  which  enter  into  the 
phenomena  of  sound,  was  the  first  to  collect 
all  the  authentic  instances  of  aerolites;  a 
catalogue  much  enlarged  since,  but  very 
valuable  at  the  time,  and  showing  great  zeal 
of  research.  Until  this  moment  scarcely  one 
man  of  science  had  given  assent  to,  or  even 
considered  the  subject  as  a  matlber  of  evi- 
dence. The  speculations  of  Kepler,  Halley, 
Maskelyne,  and  others,  as  to  meteoric  mat- 
ters in  the  planetary  space,  scarcely  touched 
upon  the  history  or  theory  of  meteoric 
stones.  Yet  it  would  seem  a  case  where 
history  had  some  claim  to  credit,  since  the 
facts  were  of  a  nature  which  imagination  or 
fear  could  hardly  mystify  or  distort.  Mete- 
ors seen  and  heard  to  explode — stones  at  the 
same  time  falling  to  the  earth,  and  frequently 
discovered  and  examined  at  the  time  of  their 
fell — sometimes  falling  as  single  and  heated 
masses,  sometimes  numerous  enough  to  be 
described  as  a  shower — these  are  tfings  so 
simple  and  distinct  in  narrative  that  we  could 
not  easily  ref\ise  belief  to  them,  even  had  we 
less  testimony  from  similar  occurrences  in 
our  own  time.  It  is  one  of  the  many  instan- 
ces furnished  by  science  of  ancient  truths, 
long  obscured  or  discredited,  coming  sud- 
denly into  fresh  light,  and  receiving  illustra- 
tion from  new  and  unexpected  sources.  The 
chemist's  crucible,  and  the  eye  of  the  min- 
eralogist, disclosed  results  as  to  these  stones 
which  no  conjecture  could  have  anticipated, 
and  eventually  compelled  the  bdief  so  long 
and  obstinately  denied. 

The  stone  which  fell  at  Wold  Cottage  in 
Yorkshire,  in  1795,  was  that  which  contri- 
buted most  explicitly  to  this  conversion.  Its 
fell  was  seen  by  two  persons,  following  dn 
explosion  in  the  air.     It  had  penetrated  to  a 


♦  The  observations  ftom  the  seventh  century  be- 
fore Christ  to  960  were  derived  by  M.  Biot  from  the 
work  of  Ma-touan-Un,  an  eminent  Chinese  author  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  13th  century.  Those  of  the  thwe 
centuries  succeeding  a.  b.  960  come  under  the  annals 
of  the  dynasty  of  Soung,  which  during  this  period 
had  dominion  in  China. 


depth  of  18  inches  in  the  bqSI  and  dialkf 
whence  it  was  taken.  It  weighed  about  56 
lbs.  Happily  it  was  placed  in  the  hands  of 
an  able  chemist  of  the  time,  Mr.  Howard^ 
whose  analysis  of  it  was  published  in  the 
Ph.  Transactions  for  1802.  Yet  when  Pio- 
tet,  who  had  just  oome  from  England,  read 
a  communication  to  die  French  Institute  on 
this  subject, '  il  y  trouva  une  inoredulite  telle 
qu'il  lui  fallut  une  sorte  de  courage  pour 
achevar  sa  lecture.'  A  month  after,  hoir- 
ever,  Vauquelin  produced  to  tie  Institute 
an  analysis  of  his  own,  fully  confirming  that 
of  Howard — a  few  months  later  the  great 
fall  of  st<mes,  2000  or  3000  in  number,  'une 
veritable  pluie  des  pierres  met^oriques,'  oc- 
curred at  L'Aigle,  in  Normandy : — ^tiie  in- 
formation was  obtained  at  the  same  time  of 
a  numerous  shower  of  stones  at  Benarea,  <m 
the  Ganges — and  ♦similar  evidences  multi- 
plied from  every  side.  The  fell  at  L'Aigle, 
however,  may  be  noted  above  all,  as  it  led 
to  a  minute  local  investigation  by  Biot; 
who  hastened  hinuself  to  the  spot,  and  with 
characteristic  zeal  and  ability  not  merely 
authenticated  the  event,  but  obtained  proof 
as  to  various  incidents  attending  it,  of  great 
'value  to  the  true  theory  of  these  fmling 
bodies.  Of  these  the  most  important  was 
the  feet,  well  ascertained,  that  the  direction 
of  the  meteors  from  which  the  stones  fell 
must  have  been  oblique  to  the  horizon.* 
The  convictions  of  a  man  like  Biot,  founded 
on  personal  investigation,  may  be  fairly  ad- 
mitted as  another  epoch  in  the  history  of 
aerolites. 

The  striking  concurrence  of  such  instances 
with  those  of  more  ancient  tradition  over- 
came all  remaining  doubt;  and  when 
Chladni  published  his  second  and  more  val- 
uable work  in  1819,  with  a  copious  record 
of  aerolites,  registered  according  to  ihe 
periods  and  places  of  their  fall,  as  well  as 
the  directions  of  their  line  of  descent,  his 
statements  were  received  with  entire  assent 
by  the  scientific  world.  His  details  had  die 
effect  not  only  of  authenticating  the  fell  of 
such  stones  from  the  sky,  but  further  of 
assigning  a  meteoric  character  to  certain 
strange  ferruginous  masses  found  in  difi^rent 
countries,  regarding  which  only  vague  tradi- 
tions existed,  or  which  had  no  history  at  all 
but  that  of  their  outward  aspect,  f    Tliese 


*  This  Was  most  ingeniously  detennined  by  ob- 
serving the  outline  of  the  sumce  upon  whicn  the 
fall  occurred— found  to  be  elliptical,  and  not  areolar, 
as  it  would  have  been  had  they  dropped  vertically. 
The  meteor  was  circular,  large,  ana  brilliant — and 
explosions  were  heard  over  a  wide  tract  of  country. 
The  stones  were  hot,  and  exhaled  a  strong  sulphur- 
eous smell. 

t  The  total  number  of  aerolites  which  Chladni 
has  registered  iiom  the  commencement  of  th« 
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Bttasses,  some  of  them  of  vast  weight  and 
dimensions,  and  manifestly  foreign  to  the 
localities  in  wUch  tl^y  are  found,  have 
enough  of  kindred  with  aerolites  to  justify 
the  name  of  meteoric  iron,  and  to  make  it 
probable  that  they  are  of  common  origin. 
Tlie  largest  yet  known  is  the  one  estimated 
to  weigh  about  14,000  lbs., — discovered 
at  Otompa,  in  BrazU,  in  a  locality  where 
there  is  no  iron,  nor  rock  of  any  kind  near 
the  sur&ce.  Another,  little  inferrior  in  size, 
has  been  found  near  Bahia.  A  smaller  mass, 
but  nearer  to  us,  is  that  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Andemaoh,  weighing  3300  lbs.  The 
volcauic  locality  might  render  the  origin  of 
flue  ambiguous ;  but  its  analysis  by  Profes- 
sor Bischoff  of  Bonn,  in  showing  a  compound 
of  soft  metallic  iron  with  a  small  proportion 
of  nickel,  leaves  little  doubt  of  its  belonging 
to  the  class  of  meteoric  bodies.  Another 
remarkable  specimen  is  the  Siberian  stone, 
described  by  Fallas,  and  which  we  have 
ourselves  seen  in  the  Imperial  Museum  at 
Petersburgh,  composed  of  soft  spongy  iron 
uid  olivine.  The  Tartars  on  the  spot  had 
a  tradition  of  the  fall  of  this  stone  from  the 
dty,  as  the  Mongolians  have  of  a  fragment 
of  black  rock,  40  feet  high,  near  the  sources 
of  the  Yellow  River.  The  great  Brazilian 
mass,  as  far  as  we  can  teU,  has  no  story 
belonging  to  it. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  theory  of  the 
bodies  thus  admitted  to  have  been  cast  upon 
flie  earth,  we  must  say  something  more  of 
their  chemical  composition — ^inasmuch  as 
this  is  not  only  remarkable  in  itself,  but 
closely  concerned  in  their  theory,  and  with 
other  speculations  of  high  interest.  Collecting 
the  results  bf  all  the  best  analyses  down  to 
the  present  time,  we  find  the  actual  number 
of  recognised  elements  discovered  in  aero- 
lites to  be  nineteen  or  twenty — ^that  is,  about 
one-third  of  the  whole  number  of  elementary 
flibstances  (or  what  we  are  yet  forced  to 
regard  as  such)  discovered  on  the  earth. 
Fnrtber,  all  these  aerolitic  elements  actually 
exist  in  the  earth,  though  never  similarly 
combined  there.  No  new  substance  has 
hitherto  come  to  us  from  without ;  and  the 
most  abundant  of  our  terrestrial  metals, 
fron,  is  that  which  is  largely  predominant 
in  aerolites ;  forming  frequently,  as  in  some 

Ckmtian  era  to  1818  is  165,  but  some  of  these  must 
be  regarded  as  doubtful  The  distribution  of  them 
by  countries  is  chiefly  of  value  as  showing,  what 
ought  have  been  expected,  the  imiversalitv  of  the 
pheuomena  over  the  earth.  From  1600  to  1818  we 
nave  the  record  of  17  in  Great  Britain,  15  in  France, 
17  in  Germany.  As  to  the  hours  of  falline,  a  lai^e 
pnportion  are  registered  as  having  fallen  during  the 
day;  hut  this  di^rence  is  readily  accounted  for,  and 
does  not  alone  justify  an  inference  as  to  inequality 
In  the  event 


of  the  instances  just  mentioned,  upwards  of 
90  parts  in  100  of  the  mass.  Seven  other 
metals — copper,  tin,  nickel,  cobalt,  chrome, 
manganese,  andmolybdena — enter  variously 
ii^to  the  composition  of  these  stones.  Cobalt 
and  nickel  are  the  most  invariably  present ; 
but  the  proportion  of  all  is  trilling  compared 
with  that  of  iron.  Further,  there  have  been 
found  in  different  aerolites  six  alkalies  and 
earths ;  namely, — soda,  potash,  magnesia,  • 
lime,  silica,  and  alumina  -,  and  in  addition 
to  these,  carbon,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  and 
hydrogen.  Finally,  oxygen  must  also  be 
named  as  a  constituent,  of  many  aerolites, 
entering  into  the  composition  of  several  of 
the  substances  just  mentioned. 

As  respects  the  manner  of  conjunction  of 
these  elements,  it  is  exceedingly  various  in 
different  aerolites.  A  few  there  are,  espe- 
cially examined  by  Berzelius  and  Rose,  con- 
taining olivine,  augite,  hornblende,  and  other 
earthy  minerals;  and  closely  resembling 
certain  crystalline  compounds,  which  we  find  • 
on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  But  in  much 
the  lai^er  proportion,  as  we  have  said,  iron 
is  the  ruling  ingredient ;  and  we  are  justified 
in  concluding  that  this  metal,  so  remarkable 
an  element  in  the  composition  of  our  globe, 
exists  yet  more  abundantly  in  those  parts  of 
space,  or  in  those  aggregations  of  matter, 
whence  such  stones  are  projected  upon  the 
earth. 

We  need  not  expatiate  on  the  value  of 
these  results.  Curious  and  unexpected  in 
themselves,  they  will  be  found,  as  we  pursue 
our  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  aerolites,  to 
possess  a  still  higher  interest  as  the  expo- 
nents of  conditions  of  matter  extraneous  to 
our  own  globe.  We  shall  revert  to  them 
afterwards  in  this  sense  j  expressing,  mean- 
while, our  hope  that  these  analyses  will  be 
sedulously  multiplied  as  occasions  may  oc- 
cur, so  as  to  obtain  some  larger  and  more 
exact  generalization  of  &cts,  or  perchance 
the  discovery  of  some  element  hitherto  un- 
known to  us.  The  same  age  which  has 
created  a  circuit  for  human  language  and 
intelligence  through  wires,  water,  and  rock ; 
and  has  made  the  sunbeam  execute  in  a  few 
seconds  the  most  delicate  delineations  of 
man  and  nature ;  may  well  aspire  to  carry 
its  Chemistry  into  space,  and  to  seek  con- 
clusions as  to  other  matter  than  that  which 
surrounds  us  on  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
We  may  justly  apply  to  the  science  of  our 
own  day  a  sentence  of  older  date  and  other 
applications — Si  cmnputes  annoSy  exiguum 
tempus — si  vices  rerum,  cevum  putes. 

We  have  yet  to  notice  briefly  other  physi- 
cal characters  belonging  to  these  singular 
bodies.  An  important  fact  is  their  general 
firagni«atary  aspect,  aa3|fti^brB^kjo®i^iQr 
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tached  from  some  larger  mass.  Their  spe- 
cific gravity  varies  greatly  according  to  the 
proportion  of  metallic  constituents,  ranging 
from  twice  even  to  six  or  seven  times  the 
weight  of  water.  The  mean  is  considerably 
above  that  of  the  mineral  masses  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  though  much  below  5*5, 
or  the  mean  of  the  whole  earth.  A  notable 
and  very  uniform  character  of  aerolites  is 
the  shining  dark  crust  enveloping  them.  It 
is  generally  very  thin ;  but  indicates  by  its 
aspect,  and  by  its  entire  separation  from  the 
mass  within,  some  rapid  action  of  heat, 
which  has  not  had  time  to  penetrate  more 
deeply  into  the  substance  of  the  stone. 

The  question  as  to  the  mean  velocity  of 
aerolites,  in  approaching  the  earth,  can  only 
be  settled  by  approximation,  and  this  per- 
haps not  a  very  close  one.  The  observa- 
tions bearing  on  this  point  are  limited,  in 
great  part,  to  the  meteoric  appearances  pre- 
ceding the  fall.  The  conclusions^  obtained 
by  Olbers  and  others  would  justify  the  belief 
in  a  mean  velocity  exceeding  twenty  miles 
in  a  second  ;  a  rate  of  movement  further  at- 
tested by  the  depth  to  which  many  of  them* 
penetrate  into  the  earth ;  and  becoming,  as 
we  shall  presently  see,  an  important  ele- 
ment towards  the  solution  of  many  ques- 
tions in  the  theory  of  these  bodies. 

The  main  facts  as  to  Aerolites  thus  au- 
thenticated, the  question  as  to  their  origin 
comes  yet  more  forcibly  into  view.  And, 
in  truth,  there  are  few  questions  more 
curious — not  less  to  the  unenlightened  than 
to  men  of  science — in  the  novelty  and  vast- 
ness  of  the  suggestions  they  press  upon  the 
mind.  Whence,  and  by  what  force,  do  these 
stones — some  of  them  so  massive,  all  so 
remarkable  in  composition— descend  upon 
the  earth  1 

It  could  scarcely  perhaps  be  surmised 
that  five  different  solutions  have  been  offered 
in  answer  to  this  question.  We  might  even 
name  six,  could  we  for  a  moment  admit  the 
vague  notion  that  these  aerolites  may  be 
the  product  of  our  own  volcanoes — stones 
forcibly  ejected  thence,  partaking  for  a  time 
of  the  motion  of  the  earth,  but  in  the  end 
returning  to  it.  The  negative  evidence  here 
is  so  obvious  and  complete,  that  we  have  no 
need  to  do  more  than  to  slightly  refer  to  it. 
This  opinion  has  no  longer  a  single  advocate. 

A  second  hypothesis,  involving  telluric 
origin,  has  little  more  of  proof  or  probability 
to  recommend  it.  This  is,  that  stones  do  not 
actually  fall,  but  that  lightning  or  electricity 
in  some  meteoric  shape,  impinging  upon  the 
earth,  fuses  the  earthy  and  metallic  mate- 
rials on  the  spot  so  as  to  admit  of  their  re- 
consolidation  in  these  new  forms.  Other 
refutation  of  this  opinion  is  not  needed  than 


a  simple  regard  to  the  oompositioD  of  aero- 
lites, to  their  occasional  magnitude^  and  to 
the  great  number  often  appearing  at  the 
same  time.  But,  in  truth,  the  notion  is  one 
that  was  never  more  than  vaguely  held,  and 
has  long  since  been  given  up  as  untenable. 

Another  solution  still  has  been  proposed, 
also  deriving  the  phenomena  from  terrestrial 
causes.  Tlus  is  the  hypothesis  of  atmo- 
spheric origin;  adopted  by  many  in  the 
outset  of  the  inquiry,  from  the  seeming  dif^ 
ficulty  of  carrying  speculation  beyond  the 
limits  of  our  globe.  Using  the  fact  just 
ascertained  of  the  identity  of  the  materials 
of  aerolites  with  elements  existing  on  the 
earth,  they  assumed  (but  without  explaining 
the  manner  or  course  of  such  operation)  that 
these  elements  might  be  slowly  absorbed 
into  the  atmosphere,  and  retamed  there  in  a 
state  of  extreme  diffusion,  until  some  acoi- 
dental  agency  (either  electrical  or  force  of 
other  kind^  caused  their  sudden  aggregation, 
and  precipitated  them  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth  under  the  forms  and  (Conditions  actually 
observed.  In  ^his  theory  the  light,  heat,  and 
detonation  attending  their  fall,  were  attribu- 
ted to  the  vehemence  of  the  forces  and  ac- 
tions bringing  these  substances  into  a  solid 
form,  from  their  highly  diffused  or  gaseous 
state.  The  opinion  derived  its  chief  autho- 
rity from  Dr.  Izam's  lAtkologie  Atmosphi* 
rique — a  book  of  merit  as  an  historical  re- 
cord, but  largely  imaginative  in  all  that  re- 
lates to  these  metallic  and  earthy  vapours — 
massiea  sphiriquement,  et  isolSes  les  un$9  des 
autres — which  he  presumed  to  exist  in  the 
atmosphere  around  us. 

We  speak  of  this  theory  in  the  past  tense, 
because,  though  at  first  taken  up  by  many, 
it  was  impossible  long  to  maintain  it,  in  the 
absence  of  all  proof,  and  in  the  face  of  &cts 
which  gave  it  every  character  of  physical 
impossibilitv.  Vauquelin,  to  whom  Izam 
addressed  his  views,  explicitly  repelled 
them  : — *  J'aime  encore  mieux  croire  que 
ces  pierres  vi^nent  de  la  lune,  que  d'admet- 
tre  que  les  substances  les  plus  fixes  que  nous 
connaissons  se  trouvent  en  assez  grande 
quantity  dans  Tatmosph^re  peur  y  produire 
des  concretions  aussi  considerables  que  oelles 
qu'on  dit  en  otre  tomb6es.'  We  hardly,  in- 
deed, need  comment  on  the  infinite  improba- 
bility that  such  materials  as  iron,  nickel, 
silex,  magnesia,  &c.,  should  be  absorbed 
into,  and  exist  in  the  atmosphere — exist,  too, 
in  its  upper  and  lighter  stratum,  smce  the 
most  refined  analysis  has  detected  no  sudi 
elements  in  the  lower.  Not  less  improbable 
is  it  that  matters  diffused  with  such  exqui- 
site minuteness,  as  these  hypothetically  must 
be,  should  thus  suddenly  coalesce  into  a 
dense  solid.    The  action  of  centripetal  ag- 
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gregation  must  be  carried  on  simultaneously 
over  a  yast  extent  of  space  to  produce  sudi 
effect ;  nor,  in  truth  do  we  yet  know  any 
physical  force  or  law  doable  of  the  peculiar 
action  required.  A  more  positiye  objection 
to  the  atmospheric  theory  is  the  direction  of 
moyement  and  fall,  as  repeatedly  ascertained 
in  the  case  of  these  bodies.  Hiuf  they  been 
formed  in  the  atmosphere,  whatever  the  pro- 
cess of  a^regation,  their  fall  must  have  been 
perpendicular  to  the  earth's  surface  at  the 
place,  instead  of  oblique,  ns  we  generally 
find  it  to  be. 

Thus  compelled  to  seek  for  a  source  be- 
yond the  limits  of  terrestrial  action,  the  hy- 
pothesis of  lunar  origin  next  came  into  no- 
tice, and  was  discussed  or  advocated  by 
philosophers  of  much  higher  eminence. 
Wonder  has  been  called  the  mother  of  Wis- 
dom, and  bare  conjecture  has  oftentimes  long 
anteceded  the  researches  and  results  of  more 
exact  science.  A  fall  of  stones  at  Milan, 
about  the  year  1660,  by  which  a  Franciscan 
monk  was  killed — (one  of  three  or  four  re- 
corded instances  of  death  from  this  cause) — 
led  a  naturalist  of  that  country,  Paolo  Ter- 
zago,  to  publish  his  conjecture  that  these 
stones  might  come  from  the  moon.  Ano- 
ther great  &11  of  aerolites  at  Sienna,  134 
years  ^afterwards,  brought  the  higher  genius 
of  Olbers  to  researches  founded  on  the  same 
idea,  whidi  seems  to  have  been  dormant  in 
the  interval.  In  1795  he  examined  the 
que«ti<m  of  the  initial  velocity  required  to 
project  a  body  from  the  surfi^^  of  the  moon 
so  that  it  might  reach  the  earth,  and  deter- 
mined this  to  be  about  8000  feet  in  a  second. 
The  lunar  theory,  and  the  dynamic  ques- 
tions connected  with  it,  whidi  Humboldt 
whimsically  entitles  the  ballistichea  problem^ 
speedily  engaged  the  attention  of  other  phi- 
losophers. A  characteristically  bold  and 
terse  speech  of  Laplace,  at  the  Institute,  in 
December,  1802,  gave  impulse  as  well  as 
sanction  to  the  inquiry.  It  was  made  on 
the  occasion,  already  alluded  to,  when  the 
repwt  of  the  analysis  of  meteoric  stones  by 
Howard  and  Vauquelin,  and  the  inferences 
thence  derived,  still  found  an  incredulous 
audience  in  this  learned  body. 

To  that  of  Laplace  may  be  added  the 
other  eminent  names  of  Poisson,  Biot,  and 
Berzelius,  as  successively  engaged  with  the 
hjrpothesis  of  lunar  origin ;  and  their  respec- 
tive calculations  of  the  projectile  force  re- 
quired were  sufficiently  alike  to  justify  the 
(Conclusion  of  Olbers,  stated  above.  The 
argument  then  stood,  and  stUl  stands,  thus. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  hemisphere  of  the 
moon,  permanently  opposed  to  the  earth, 
offers  the  aspect  of  mountains  of  great  height, 
and  of  numerous  craters — ^the  latter  resem- 


bling very  exactly  in  character  those  of  our 
own  volcanos,  but  much  more  spacious  and 
profound.*  That  internal  forces  exist,  or 
have  existed,  within  this  satellite,  capable  of 
powerfully  disrupting,  elevating,  and  pro- 
jecting from  its  surface,  must  be  deemed 
certain  in  fact,  notwithstanding  that  all  as- 
tronomical observation  goes  to  disprove  the 
existence  of  a  lunar  atmosphere  or  lunar 
seas.  Why  not  supple  stones  to  be  pro- 
jected thence  (no  atmospheric  pressure  ex- 
isting to  retard  or  arrest  them)  with  force 
enough  to  depass  the  limits  of  the  moon's 
attraction,  and  to  come  within  that  of  the 
earth]  The  calculations  just  referred  to 
concur  in  the  result,  that  an  initial  velocity 
five  or  six  times  as  great  as  that  of  a  ball 
issuing  from  the  cannon's  mouth  might  car- 
ry a  stone  so  far  that  it  would  not  return  to 
the  moon,  but  either  continue  to  revolve 
subordinately  to  new  attractions,  or  be  pre- 
cipitated upon  a  body  of  more  powerful  at- 
traction if  approaching  its  sphere.  Berze- 
lius went  further  in  his  adoption  of  the  lunar 
hypothesis;  and,  looking  to  the  chemical 
composition  of  aerolites,  ingeniously  conjec- 
tured that  an  excess  of  iron  on  one  side  of 
the  moon  might  fairly  account  for  the  &ct 
of  this  side  being  constantly  opposed  to  the 
magnetic  globe  of  the  earth. 

^e  hypothesis,  thus  powerfully  advo- 
cated, has  been  displaced,  not  so  nauch  by 
recent  negative  proofs,  as  by  the  want  of  fur- 
ther and  more  assured  evidence ;  and  by  the 
introduction  of  different  views,  which  con- 
nect ^he  phenomena  of  aerolites  more  direct- 
ly with  those  of  other  meteors,  and  associate 
the  whole  with  the  general  conditions  of  the 
planetary  system.  The  lunar  theory,  to  say 
the  least  of  it,  has  remained  stationary  at 
the  point  whence  it  started ;  nor  is  there,  as 
far  as  we  can  see,  any  source  of  fresh  know- 
ledge within  our  reach.  Even  with  the  power- 
ful telescopes  we  now  possess  no  proof  has 
been  obtained  of  present  volcanic  activity  in 
the  moon  ;  and,  looking  backwards  to  that 
which  may  have  existed  heretofore,  we  must 
admit  the  need  of  a  projectile  force  much 
greater  than  the  first  presumed,  to  explain 
the  actual  mean  velocity  of  aerolites  in  ap- 
proaching the  earth.    It  has  been  calculated 


*  The  great  works  of  Schrotter,  and  Beer  and 
Madler,  on  the  Moon,  are  well  known  to  our  astro- 
nomical readers.  Not  equally  known  are  the  singu- 
lar researches  of  Mr.  Nasmyth,  of  Manchester,  on  a 
certain  definite  portion  of  the  moon's  surface,  about 
as  large  as  Ireland,  named  in  lunar  topography  Moi-o- 
lyckus.  Several  years  of  constant  ohservation  given 
to  that  one  region — a  Umitation  of  object  genen^ly 
fertile  of  resuUs — ^have  enabled  this  dibgent  oWrver 
to  construct  a  model  and  maps  on  a  large  scale,  won- 
derfully illustrating  the  volcanic  character  of  the 
moon's  surface,  and  the  vast  changes  by  disrapUon 
and  devation  which  have  occurred  there;     o 
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by  Olbers  (and  we  believe  not  disputed) 
that  the  initial  velocity  at  the  moon,  to 
satisfy  this  condition,  must  be  twelve  or 
fourteen  times  greater  than  that  assigned  by 
Laplace  and  oUiers : — a  projectile  mrce  far 
exceeding  that  of  our  own  volcanoes — ^and 
which,  did  it  exist,  would  not  cast  these  mas- 
ses upon  the  earth,  but  cause  them,  as 
Olbers  and  Bessel  have  shown,  to  revolve  in 
orbits  about  the  sun^ 

Another  hypothesis,  having  kindred  with 
the  one  just  considered,  is  that  which  sup- 
poses these  aerolites  to  be  smaller  fragments 
of  that  presumed  ancient  planet  between 
Mars  and  Jupiter,  the  disruption  of  which 
has  produced  the  numerous  small  planets  or 
asteroids,  whose  excentric  orbits  cross  and 
crowd  each  other  in  this  part  of  the  heavens. 
But  a  few  years  ago  and  only  four  of  such 
ultra-zodiacal  bodies  were  known  to  us.  The 
position  and  peculiar  orbits  of  these  justified 
Olbers  in  his  bold  conjecture  of  their 
fragmentary  nature;  an  opinion  greatly 
strengthened  by  the  later  discovery  of  ele- 
ven others  in  the  same  interplanetary  space, 
six  of  which  we  owe  to  the  admirable  obser- 
vations of  Mr.  Ilinde,  working  with  his  tele- 
scopes in  the  Regent's  Park,  almost  in  the 
midst  of  our  foggy  and  smoky  metropolis. 
These  bodies  are  very  various  in  size — some 
of  them  so  small  as  to  defy  exact  admeasure- 
ment. Astronomical  considerations  fully 
sanction  the  idea  of  a  common  origin;  and  if 
they  be  truly  fragments  of  a  larger  body,  we 
may  reasonably  infer  that  thi  same  disrup- 
tive force  whidh  separated  them  musLhave 
projected  into  space  numerous  fragments  yet 
smaller,  and  with  orbits  more  highly  inclined 
to  that  of  the  primitive  planet  in  proportion 
to  their  smallness.  It  is  another  question, 
however,  whether  any  of  these  orbits  could 
be  such  as  to  bring  them  in  proximity  to, 
and  within  attraction  of  the  earth.  It  will 
be  seen  that  this  is  simply  a  question  of  pos- 
sibility, to  which  little  or  nothing  can  be 
added,  or  hoped  for,  in  the  way  of  evidence. 
Like  the  lunar  hypothesis,  it  remains  a  mere 
speculation;  affected  chiefly  by  the  proofs 
which  have  given  stronger  presumption  to 
another  theory. 

It  is  this  theory  of  which  we  have  yet  to 
speak — the  one  which  connects  meteoric 
stones  with  meteors  of  other  forms;  and  re- 
cognizing in  all  an  origin  alien  to,  and  be- 
yond the  limits  of  the  earth,  finds  its  origin 
in  the  interplanetary  spaces  which  were 
heretofore  regarded  as  void  in  nature ;  or,  if 
not  such,  occupied  by  an  imponderable  ether, 
hardly  known  to  us  but  as  a  name.  Many 
circumstances  have  tended  gradually  to  cre- 
ate new  views  on  this  subject ;  and  especially 
the  discovery  of  the  vast  number  of  cometa- 


ry  bodies  .traversing  these  spaces  in  all  direc- 
tions— varying  infmitely  in  magnitude,  or- 
bits, and  periods  of  revolution— undergoing 
great  changes  even  while  within  our  view — 
some  of  them  seemingly  lost — the  orbits  of 
others  altered  by  their  approach  to  the  great- 
er planets — one  or  two,  of  short  periods  of 
revolution — affording  procrf,  by  the  successive 
abridgment  of  their  periods,  of  a  resisting 
medium  through  whidi  they  are  moving  in 
their  orbits.  While  contemplating  space  as 
thus  occupied  by  so  many  forms  of  matter, 
in  such  various  degrees  of  concentration,  yet 
all  in  constant  motion,  we  cannot  but  sup- 
pose that  portions  of  matter  still  smaller,  or 
more  attenuated,  may  be  in  movement 
around  us ;  apparent  only  when  they  come 
into  such  contiguity  to  the  earth  as  to  be 
deflected,  or  rendered  luminous  by  its  influ- 
ence. Meteoric  stones,  we  have  already 
seon,  are  proved  to  come  from  beyond 
the  limits  of  our  atmosphere,  and  to  enter  it 
with  vast  velocity.  Numerous  and  exact 
observations  have  proved  the  same  to  be 
equally  true  in  the  case  of  shooting  stars  and 
meteoric  globes  of  light.  Here,  then,  we 
have  a  bond  of  connection,  associating  these 
phenomena  under  certain  common  physical 
forces;  while  yet  leaving  ample  room. for 
those  causes  of  diversity  on  which  depend 
the  aspects  of  the  different  classes  of  meteors, 
as  well  as  the  individual  character  of  each. 
Matter  in  one  form  or  other,  variously 
revolving  in  the  space  through  which  our 
own  globe  is  moving,  is  the  element  with 
which  our  inquiry  has  to  deal. 

We  refer  here  to  the  movement  of  the 
earth,  as  well  as  of  these  fragmentary  or 
nebulous  matters,  because  both  must  be 
supposed  concerned  in  the  results.  Perhaps 
some  readers,  even  though  not  wholly  un- 
familiar with  these  subjects,  may  take  no 
offence  at  our  reminding  them  that  the  globe 
on  which  we  dwell  is  at  every  moment 
submitted  to  three  separate  but  simultane- 
ous motions— of  rotation  round  its  axis — ^re- 
volution round  the  sun — and  lastly,  that 
vast  and  mysterious  movement  by  which  it 
is  carried,  with  the  sun  and  entire  planetary 
system,  through  unknown  regions  of  space 
— whether  as  the  portion  of  an  orbit  round 
some  remote  centre  of  attraction,  ages  may 
yet  be  required  to  show.  The  grandeur 
which  belongs  to  such  combinations  of  forcOi 
space,  and  time,  cannot  be  expressed  by 
mere  words,  and  can  scarcely  be  appreci- 
ated by  numbers.  It  needs  a  particular 
faculty  to  follow  with  full  comprehension 
these  greater  phenomena  of  the  universe  ; 
and  especially  those  of  sidereal  astronomy, 
to  which  belongs  the  translation  of  the 
solar  system  just  noticed.    It  is  the  peculiar 
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glory  of  astronomical  science  in  onr  own ,  view,  approach  nearest  to  the  character  and 


time — the  glory  of  such  men  as  Herschel, 
Bessel,  Struve,  and  Argelander — ^to  have 
determined  proper  motions  in  those  great 
luminaries  which  hear  the  name  o^  fixed 
stare — ^to  have  assigned  orhits  and  periods 
of  revolution  to  numerous  double  stars — ^to 
have  obtained  the  parallax  and  measured 
the  distance  of  many — to  have  determined 
not  only  the  proper  motion  of  our  own  sun 
but  also  its  direction  and  rate  of  translation 
in  space.  Few  can  fully  imderstand  all 
that  is  required  in  such  researches — ^the 
time  and  intense  watchfulness ;  the  exqui- 
site delicacy  of  instrumental  observation ; 
and  yet  more  the  genius  and  mathematical 
power  which  can  elicit  certainty  from 
amidst  the  conflicting  conditions  seeming  to 
render  it  impossible. 

Tempted  by  the  subject  to  this  short  di- 
gresxion,  we  now  recur  to  the  argument  be- 
fore us,  in  which  we  may  presume  the 
second  motion  of  the  earth — that  of  revo- 
lution about  the  sun — to  be  chiefly  concern- 
ed. When  we  consider  this  orbit  to  be  so 
vast  that  we  are,  on  the  1st  of  July,  distant 
nearly  190  millions  of  miles  from  the  place 
we  occupied  on  the  1st  of  January,  return- 
ing, again  to  the  same  pomt  six  months 
afterwards,  we  obtain  some'  conception, 
though  a  faint  one  in  reality,  of  the  spaces 

gassed  through  in  this  great  annual  motion. 
J  then,  there  be  other  portions  of  matter — 
whenccsoever  derived,  and  however  frag- 
mentary or  attenuated  in  form  and  kind — 
revolving  round  the  Sun — (and  we  cannot 
suppose  any  matter  to  be  stationary  in 
space) — it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  the  pro- 
gressive motion  of  the  earth  may  bring  it 
mto  such  proximity  to  the  numerous  and 
excentric  orbits  of  these  meteorites  or  aste- 
roids, that  they  become  submitted  to  its  in 
flnenoe,  and  deflected  more  or  less  from 
their  course,  as  we  know  comets  to  be  by 
the  vicinity  of  planets — some  actually  im- 
pinging upon  the  earth  in  the  form  already 
described — others  simply  becoming  lumi- 
nous through  certain  arcs  of  their  orbits, 
llie  number  of  such  orbitual  interferences 
or  collisions — ^indicated,  as  the  theory  pre- 
sumes, by  luminous  globes,  shooting  stars, 
and  aerolites — may  startle  some  as  an  ob- 
jection ;  but  astronomy  everywhere  deals 
in  numbers  which  surpass  all  common  com- 
prehension, yet  are  justified  in  so  many 
cases  by  certitude  of  proof  that  we  cannot 
refuse  belief  in  others  where  the  evidence  is 
still  incomplete.  Arago,  following  one  of 
Kepler's  bold  anticipations,  has  calculated 
that  there  may  be  eight  millions  of  comets 
having  their  revolution  within  the  solar  sys- 
tem. Meteorites,  aj^rding  to  the  present 
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condition  of  comets.  The  orbits  of  the 
matter  thus  revolving  whether -it  be  dense 
or  infinitely  attenuated,  are  probably  as  ex- 
centric,  and  have  the  same  vast  interplane- 
tary spaces  open  to  them.  Numbers,  then, 
need  not  perplex  us  here;  and  especially 
if  admitting  a  view  we  shall  notice  here- 
after, as  to  the  seeming  periodicity  of  the 
great  showers  of  shooting  stars. 

This  cosmical  theory  of  meteors  in  gene- 
ral has  undoubtedly  been  gaining  ground  of 
late  years — ^while  other  hypotheses  have 
been  stationary  or  retrograde.  It  has  de- 
rived argument  and  illustration  from  the 
whole  course  of  physical  research  during 
this  period,  with  the  effect  of  giving  a  new 
aspect  to  the  phenomena,  and  associating 
them  together  as  parts  of  a  larger  system 
and  more  general  laws.  We  have  placed 
the  Cosmos  of  Humboldt  (though  hereto- 
fore reviewed  separately)  among  the  works 
at  the  head  of  this  article,  because  we  de- 
sire all  our  readers  to  recollect  that  no  phi- 
losopher has  been  more  earnest  in  expound- 
ing and  enforcing  the  opinion  that  asteroids 
or  aerolites  are  independent  portions  ot 
matter  in  space  ;  becoming  luminous  me- 
teors or  {projectiles,  when  their  orbits  ap* 
proach  within  certain  distances  of  that  of 
the  earth.  He  avows,  when  leaving  the 
subject,  that  he  has  lingered  upon  it  with 
predilection  {mit  Vorliebe),  and  the  whole 
course  of  his  argument  shows  this  to  be  so. 
Sir  J.  Herschel,  an  equal  authority,  ex- 
presses the  same  view,  as  the  only  one 
which  comprises,  or  adequately  explains, 
all  the  phenomena ;  thus  confirming  and  de- 
fining the  expression  of  Laplace  (in  his 
speech  of  December,  1802)  as  to  aerolites, 
that  'according  to  every  probability  they 
come  to  us  from  the  depths  of  the  celestial 
space.' 

Ihere  arise  out  of  this  theory  various  phy- 
sical questions — some  of  which  we  cannot 
omit  to  notice.  One  of  these  respects  the 
luminous  and  ignited  conditi9n  of  meteorites 
when  approaching  the  earth.  Though  it 
seems  certain  that  some  alteration  of  state 
beyond  mere  change  of  direction  is  produced 
by  this  proximity ;  and  though  condensation 
of  the  air,  from  the  extreme  velocity  of 
falling  stones,  might  doubtless  produce  the 
heat,  combustion,  and  explosion  attending 
their  fall ;  yet  from  the  elevation  of  many 
meteors,  brilliant  in  light,  above  the  recog- 
nised  limits  of  the  atmosphere,  we  are  bound 
to  suppose  other  causes  also  concerned.  Mo- 
dem science  teaches  us  that  ignition  (viz. 
light  and  heat)  occurs  in  various  cases  with- 
out the  presence  of  air.  In  this  case  it  may 
possibly  be  magnetical  in  kind — a  supposl- 
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Uon  authorised  by  the  disooveries  of  the  last 
few  years,  which  make  it  probable  that  this 
great  element  is  lai^ly  engaged  even  in  the 
astronomical  conditions  of  the  universe.  The 
paper  recently  published  by  Professor  Fara- 
day on  the  Physical  Lines  of  Magnetic  Force, 
while  marked  by  all  the  modesty  of  his  ge- 
nius, is  profoundly  suggestive  of  relations  of 
this  kind  yet  unexplored,  and  of  forces  per- 
yading  space  in  lines  of  action  differing  from 
any  other  of  which  we  have  yet  cognizance. 
But  we  have  no  right  to  carry  suggestion 
further  on  a  point  to  which  even  the  ability 
of  Poisson  has  been  directed  without  any 
determinate  conclusion. 

Considering  that  all  meteors  involve  the 
presence  of  matter  in  some  form,  and  that 
aerolites  show  it  by  precipitation  of  solid 
masses  on  the  earth,  it  is  a  question  of  in- 
terest what  happens  in  the  cases  where  we 
have  not  this  direct  result.  The  answer  can 
hardly  go  beyond  conjecture.  Many  me- 
teors, even  those  containing  solid  matter, 
may  be  deflected  in  such  degree  towards  the 
earth  as  to  become  luminous  in  a  part  of 
their  course,  yet  still  preserve  their  own 
independent  orbits.  Others,  again,  may 
undergo  explosion  or  disruption  during  this 
contiguity,  and  throw  down  the  same  mat- 
ters as  those  contained  in  meteoric  stones, 
but  under  the  form  of  powder  or  dust. 
Though  this  result  is  obviously  more  diffi- 
cult of  discovery,  yet  we  have  numerous 
proofs  of  the  fact  in  the  records  of  every 
age.  Then,  further,  it  is  to  be  remembered 
how  very  small  a  proportion  of  the  aerolites 
fitlling  can  come  within  human  observation. 
The  chances  against  any  one  stone  being 
seen  to  fall  on  the  earth  are  so  numerous 
as  to  be  hardly  calculable.  The  sight  of 
Such  an  event  is  the  exception,  and  not  the 
rule.  Weighing  this  rightly,  and  taking  into 
account  also  that  the  ocean  covers  about 
three-fourths  of  the  globe,  we  shall  not  be 
greatly  surprised  at  the  estimate  of  Schrie- 
bers  that  upwards  of  700  meteoric  stones 
may  fall  annually  upon  our  globe.  It  is 
only  in  the  present  state  of  science,  when 
the  most  minute  quantities  are  subjected  to 
noUce  and  calculation,  that  we  could  allude 
without  ridicule  to  the  fact  of  the  increment 
thus  made,  and  continually  making,  in  the 
amount  of  solid  matter  of  the  globe.  In 
theory  this  cannot  happen  without  some  cer- 
tain amount  of  positive  effect.  In  reality, 
we  must  consider  the  augmentation  so  small 
that  it  may  be  disregarded  as  a  cause  of  any 
change  in  the  motions  or  condition  of  our 
planet. 

We  may  further  notice  here  a  curious  re- 
mark of  Olbers,  that  no  meteoric  stones  have 
ever  been  found  embedded  in  strata  of  the 


8ec(»idary  or  tertiary  formations;  and  we 
have  no  direct  proof,  therefore,  that  any  fell 
previously  to  the  last  great  chanse  of  the 
earth's  surfece.  This  negative  feet,  however, 
cannot  yet  be  admitted  into  argument.  The 
careful  examination  of  such  rocks  is  still  of 
recent  date — fossils  of  other  kinds  have  alone 
been  sought  for — while  many  meteoric  stones 
are  so  easily  disintegrated,  by  the  iron  they 
contain  passing  into  the  state  of  hydrated 
oxide,  that  they  may  have  become  wholly 
incorporated  with  the  earthy  masses  sur- 
rounding them.  The  chances,  therefore,  are 
very  great  against  their  detection  in  these 
rocks ;  but  time  may  yet  show,  what  must 
meanwhile  be  deemed  probable  as  a  fact, 
that  the  phenomenon  of  their  fall  existed 
long  before  man  had  his  place  allotted  him 
on  this  our  globei 

We  have  in  some  part  already  adverted 
to  the  remarkable  inferences  and  suggestions 
derived  from  the  composition  of  meteoric 
stones.  These  bodies  afibrd  us  glimpses 
into  the  history  of  matter  foreign  to  the 
world  in  which  we  ourselves  live.  They 
represent  another  domain  of  nature;  yet 
connected  with  our  own  by  the  signal  fact, 
also  derived  •  from  them,  that  the  matter  is 
the  same  in  kind  as  that  which  surrounds  us 
here.  One-third  of  the  whole  number  of 
known  elementary  substances  enter  into 
their  composition ;  iron,  as  we  have  seen, 
largely  predominating  over  the  rest — and 
associated  occasionally  with  minerals  resem- 
bling closely  the  hornblende,  augite,  and 
olivine  of  our  own  rocks.  While  the  ma- 
terials, however,  are  thus  alike,  they  difi^r 
much  in  the  manner  of  arrangement  and 
proportions  of  their  parts  from  any  com- 
pound bodies  hitherto  known  to  us;  and 
are  of  deep  interest,  therefore,  as  represent- 
ing an  aggregation,  distinct  from  that  of  the 
earth,  of  the  same  elements  diffused  beyond 
its  sphere.  Almost  might  we  venture  to 
call  them  specimens  of  planetary  matter, 
since  that  which  exists  in  the  space  inter- 
mediate between  the  earth  and  other  planets 
may  have  the  same  relation  to  both.  And 
if  indulging  in  such  speculation,  we  might 
ffo  yet  further,  and  find  argument  in  these 
facts  for  that  great  theory  of  modem  as- 
tronomy, which  regards  all  the  planets  as 
formed  by  the  successive  condensation  of 
rings  of  nebulous  matter,  concentric  with 
the  Sun — the  matter  bemg  the  same,  but 
variously  aggregated,  from  physical  causes 
varying  durmg  the  condensation  of  each 
planet. 

Our  readers  will  thank  us  for  quoting  an 
eloquent  passage  from  Humboldt  m  relation 
to  this  subject.  Afler  alluding  to  the  several 
media,  light,  raipy^cfefati  aad  gravitation, 
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tlnough  yrlMih  we  bold  relation  to  the  world 
of  nfttore  without,  he  adds: — 

*  But  if  in  sbootiDg  stars  and  meteoric  stones 
we  recognize  planetary  asteroids,  we  are  enabled 
by  their  fall  to  enter  into  a  wholly  different  and 
more  properly  material  relationship  with  cosmi- 
cal  objects.  Here  we  no  longer  consider  bodies 
acting  upon  esclosiYely  from  a  distance,  bat 
we  haye  actually  present  the  meteorical  particles 
themselres,  which  have  come  to  us  from  the 
le^ons  of  space,  have  descended  through  our 
atmosphere,  and  remain  upon  the  earth.  A 
meteoric  stone  affords  us  the  only  possible  con- 
tact with  a  substance  foreign  to  our  planet. 
Accustomed  to  know  non-telluric  bodies  solely 
bj  meaeurement,  calculation,  and  the  inferences 
(H  oar  reason,  it  is  with  a  kind  of  astonishment 
that  we  toach,  weigh,  and  analyse  a  substance 
belonging  to  the  world  without.  The  imagina- 
tion is  stimulated,  and  the  intellect  aroused 
and  animated,  by  a  spectacle  in  which  the  un- 
cultivated hind  sees  only  a  train  of  fading 
snecks  in  the  clear  sky,  and  apprehends  in  the 
biack  stone  which  faflEi  from  the  thundering 
dead  only  the  rude  product  of  some  wild  force 
of  nature.' 

Though  no  new  elememt  has  yet  been 
discovered  in  meteoric  stones,  we  must  not 
carry  this  negative  beyond  present  proof. 
Analyses  of  other  specimens  may  afford 
other  results ;  and  we  are  not  yet  warranted 
in  omitting  any  opportunity  of  further  re- 
search. Besides  the  chance  of  new  ingre- 
dients, such  examination  enables  us  to  clas- 
sify with  more  certainty  these  products  of 
other  regions  of  space,  and  thereby  better 
to  interpret  the  mystery  of  their  origin  and 
movements. 

Another  speculation  still  occurs  in  con- 
nexion with  aerolites.  The  researches  of 
the  last  fifty  years  have  disclosed  to  us  some 
twenty  new  substances,  hitherto  undecom- 
posed,  and  most  of  them  metallic  in  kind. 
Certain  of  these  substances  exist  only  in 
single  ey^ecimens — others  are  rare  in  occur- 
rence and  small  in  quantity.  It  has  puzzled 
naturalists  to  conceive  the  purpose  which 
matters  thus  rare  and  insulated  can  fulfil  in 
the  economy  of  our  globe.  It  is  hardly 
probable,  though  possible,  that  these  minute 
superficial  specimens  represent  larger  quan- 
tities in  the  interior  of  the  earth.  But  is  it 
not  conceivable,  looking  to  the  composition 
of  aerolites,  that  some  of  their  elements, 
thus  rare  with  us,  may  enter  more  abun- 
dantly into  the  composition  of  other  plane- 
tary bodies?  In  the  varying  conditions  of 
magnitude,  figure,  and  specific  gravity,  as 
well  as  in  the  especial  peculiarities  of  rings, 
belts,  satellites,  &o.,  we  have  the  certain 
proof  of  different  modes  of  aggregation  in 
each  case.  May  we  not  reasonably  suppose 
that  this  difference  has  extended  to  the  kind! 


and  proportion  of  the  elements  thus  segre- 
gated and  condensed  from  the  vast  material 
for  which  we  vainly  seek  a  befitting-  name  ? 
Speculations  such  as  these  do  not  fairly 
enter  within  the  domain  of  science,  but  they 
border  upon  it,  and  now  and  then  become 
the  paths  leading  to  new  and  unexpected 
truths.  The  objects  of  research  are  seem- 
ingly, indeed,  too  remote  for  access;  but 
we  have  just  seen  how  strangely  some  of 
them  are  actually  brought  within  our  reach. 
And  when  a  single  small  instrument,  like 
the  polariscope,  suffices,  to  tell  us  the  con- 
dition of  light,  whether  issuing  or  reflected 
from  a  body  a  hundred  million  of  miles 
distant  in  space— or  when  the  perturbations 
of  certain  known  planets  are  made  by  the 
astronomer  to  indicate  the  place  and  motions 
of  one  yet  wholly  unknown — ^it  becomes 
difficult  to  despair  of  anything  which  time 
and  genius  may  yet  effect  in  the  discovery 
of  truth. 

So  far  on  the  subject  of  aerolites,  more 
especially ;  of  which  we  have  spoken  thus 
fully,  regarding  this  dass  of  meteoric  phe* 
nomena  as  best  interpreting  the  others 
treated  of  in  the  works  before  us.  It  will 
have  been  seen  already  how  closely  all  are 
allied,  as  well  in  various  points  of  outward 
aspect,  Nas  in  regard  to  the  questions  which 
concern  their  real  nature  and  origm.  One 
effect  of  this  has  been  to  render  somewhat 
obscure  to  the  untutored  reader  much  of 
what  even  the  ablest  men  have  written  on 
the  subject.  In  the  work  of  MM.  Gravier 
and  Saigey,  for  instance,  the  history  of  Me- 
teorites, though  divided  into  periods,  is  per- 
plexed by  the  continual  passage  from  one 
class  to  another,  and  from  observation  to 
theory.  We  have  at  least  endeavoured  to 
avoid  this  perplexity  as  far  as  seemed  to 
ourselves  possible  in  our  actual  ignorance  of 
many  of  the  relations  of  the  phenomena. 
In  proceeding  now  to  those  of  the  meteoric 
globes  or  fire-balls,  and  the  shooting-stars, 
we  are  following  a  provisional  arrangement, 
which  may \ hereafter  be  cancelled;  and  are 
adopting  namc^  as  we  find  them,  since  no 
better  nomenclature  has  yet  been  brought  to 
this  part  of  science.  The  same  thing  has 
happened  in  other  sciences ;  and  such  steps 
are  natural  in  the  history  of  all  human  pro- 
gress. 

The  luminous  globes  are  those  in  closest 
connexion  with  aerolites : — ^inasmuch  as  we 
have  various  well-attested  instances  of  stones 
— single  or  numerous — ^fiilling  at  the  time  of 
such  appearances,  and  in  sequel  to  explosions 
which  would  seem  to  rend  asunder  somo 
larger  volumes  of  matter.  The  following 
description  of  the  ordinary  character  of  the 
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Bolide  we  take  chiefly  firom  our  French  au- 
thors, who  correct  some  exaggerations  of 
Chladni  on  this  subject.  Thej  have  claim 
to  be  considered  ap  authority,  since  one  of 
them,  by  incessant  observation  for  several 
years,  witnessed  as  many  of  these  great 
meteors  as  the  actual  number  noted  during 
the  same  period  bv  all  other  observers  in 
every  part  of  the  globe. 

These  meteors  app^r  to  move  in  the  arcs 
of  gr^t  circles.  'Hiey  do  not  come  equally 
£rom  Ul  points  of  the  horizon,  but  afifect 
certain  principal  directions.  No  movement 
of  rotation  is  recognized  in  them.  Their 
apparent  disk  is  greatly  enlarged  by  irradia- 
tion ;  and  is  occasionally  seen  to  exceed  the 
droumference  of  the  fiiU  moon — which,  at 
the  distance  of  1 10  miles,  would  give  a  diam- 
eter of  about  a  mile,  llieir  form  is  always 
drcular.  The  amount  of  their  illumination 
is  much  less  than  that  of  the  moon.  Their 
height  is  various,  but  often  far  beyond  the 
limits  of  our  atmosphere.  They  appear  and 
disappear  suddenly,  without  sensible  chanffe 
oi  diameter ;  sometimes  bursting,  but  with- 
out noise;  and  often  leaving  a  triun  of  light 
behind.  Their  duration  seldom  exceeds  a 
few  seconds.  Their  velocity  approximates 
to  that  of  the  earth,  or  other  planets. 

One  curious  fact  relating  to  these  meteors, 
and  still  more  to  shooting-43tars,  is,  titi&t  they 
appear  now  and  then  to  ascend,  or  to  alter- 
nate in  ascent  or  descent,  as  if  new  and  oppo- 
site forces  were  suddenly  brought  into  action. 
Chladni  and  others  have  sought  explanation 
of  this,  either  in  resistance  of  the  air  com- 
pressed by  rapid  descent,  or  in  the  effects  of 
explosion  or  ignition  in  the  masses  them- 
selves. More  recently,  however,  doubt  has 
been  thrown  on  the  reality  of  these  appear- 
ances, and  the  authority  of  Bessel  as  to  their 
improbability  is  one  that  must  have  much 
weight  on  the  subject  Still  it  is  a  point 
open  to  future  observation  and  inquiry. 

As  is  the  case  in  every  other  part  of 
science,  the  record  of  facts  regarding  these 
igneous  meteors  has  become  of  late  years 
infinitely  more  copious  and  exact.  We  have 
already  noticed  the  extraordinary  Chinese 
register,  brought  down  from  a  very  remote 
dfl^.  No  other  country,  nor  any  age  before 
the  present,  furnishes  a  like  document.  The 
first  formal  catalogue  of  remarkable  meteors, 
of  all  classes,  is  that  of  a  very  eminent 
observer,  M.  Quetelet,  published  in  1837; 
and  again,  with  large  additions,  in  1841. 
There  soon  followed  the  catalogue  of  Mr. 
Herrick,  in  America,  and  that  of  M.  Qiasles, 
presented  to  the  Aoad6m\e  des  Sciences  in 
1841— containing  much  curious  retrospective 
information,  and  particularly  as  to  the  re- 
corded falls  of  shootiDg-stars.    The  latest 


catalogue  is  that  by  Professor  Baden  Powell 
— ^presented  in  series  at  the  five  last  meet* 
ings  of  the  British  Association,  and  published 
in  their  Annual  Reports.  Professing  to  be 
merely  a  continuation  of  Quetelet's  Cata- 
logaej  and  to  form  a  nucleus  for  future  col- 
lection, it  is,  in  truth,  a  most  copious  and 
valuable  register  of  these  phenomena,  attest- 
ing— ^if  any  attestation  were  necessary — the 
equal  zeal  and  ability  of  its  author.  We 
will  not  call  it  complete,  because  no  record 
of  these  vagrant  and  fugitive  appearances 
can  be  so.  We  do  not,  for  instance,  find 
noted  in  the  Beport  for  1851  a  very  remark- 
able meteor,  of  which  we  ourselves  witnessed 
the  ^pearanoe  and  disruption  on  the  30th 
September,  1850,  from  the  Observatory  at 
Cambridge,  in  Massachusetts;  and  which 
has  been  fully  described  by  Mr.  Bond,  the 
distinguished  astronomer  of  that  university,* 
But  many  of  these  lacuncB  will  be  filled  up ; 
and  meanwhile  the  catalogue  is  ample  enough 
to  furnish  an  admirable  basis  for  future  obser* 
vation  and  theory. 

We  have  noted  the  frequent  connexion  of 
these  igneous  meteors  with  falling  stones ; 
and  diis  is,  in  truth,  the  quesdcm  of  greatest 
interest  regarding  diem.  Are  they  always 
associated  with  some  form  of  matter  analo* 
gous  to  that  of  known  aerolites,  but  whidh 
escapes  detection,  either  by  falling  out  of 
human  sight,  or  by  the 'passage  forwards  of 
the  meteor  in  its  orbit,  without  precipltatioa 
of  its  contents  ?  Taking  the  question  gene- 
rally, we  incline  to  answer  at  once  in  the 
idO^mative.  It  must  be  admitted  that  stones 
have  sometimes  &llen  from  what  seems  to 
be  a  clear  heaven ;  or  with  no  other  i^peiw- 
ance  than  that  of  a  small  circular  doud  sud- 
denly forming  in  the  sky.  But  these,  as  fi&r 
as  we  know,  are  events  of  the  daytime ;  and 
what  is  seen  as  a  dark  form  under  the  light 
of  the  sun  may  appear  a  fiery  globe  in  the 
darkness  of  night.  If  it  be  wdl  proved,  ia 
a  few  cases  that  these  fire-balls  exploding 
have  thrown  down  stones  upon  the  earth, 
the  presumption  becomes  strong  that  analo- 
gous meteorical  elements  are  present  in  all, 
whether  precipitated  or  not  M.  Saigey  does 
not  fully  admit  the  relation  of  bolides  and 


*  The  most  striking:  drcomstances  in  this  meteor 
were,  the  long  time  (more  than  an  hour)  the  neb-  • 
olons  light  was  Tislblo  after  the  exploeion— the 
great  diBtinctness  of  the  nucleus,  an  elongated 
Inminons  space  being  projected,  as  It  were,  ahead 
of  It — the  perfectly  oometary  figure  and  aspect  of 
the  metecor  a  quarter  of  an  hoar  after  Its  flnt 
appearance,  a  fkct  slaronglj  adrerted  to  by  Mr. 
Bond— and  the  rotary  motion  of  the  lominoos 
elongation—amounting  to  nearly  90*  within  twenty 
minute8,produdng  a  sort  of  whorl,  resembling  some 
of  the  neba]»  so  beautiftdly  depictured  from  Lord 
Rosse's  late  observatioiiiEed  by  y^KjKjw  ic 
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aerolkes ;  but  we  believe  Ae  argument  fairly 
to  stand  as  we  have  stated  it. 

1^  sabject  of  ShofHing  Stars  {Sioile 
jBanies)  separates  itself  somewhat  further 
from  tiie  phenomena  already  described, 
ikoQ^  still  manifestly  connected  in  various 
wi^B.  Tike  more  important  peculiarities 
here  are  the  smaller  saze  of  these  meteors ; 
their  infinitely  greater  frequency ;  the  arcs 
tbey  describe ;  their  frequent  occurrence  in 
showers ;  and  the  observed  periodidty  in 
certain  of  these  latter  occurrences.  The 
dJ^Eareoce  of  magnitude  is  the  least  impor- 
tant of  dieir  characters ;  since  we  find  every 
gradation  of  size,  firom  theriiooting  scintilla 
of  li^t  to  globes  lai^e  as  the  moon.  Those 
gradations,  partially  visible  to  any  eye 
gazmg  into  the  depths  of  the  sky  on  a  dear 
Biffbt,  are  espedally  seen  during  the  showers 
of  stare  just  adverted  to.  The  periodicity 
of  some  of  these  showers  is  the  point  of 
greatest  interest  in  the  inquiry ;  a  research 
BtQl  very  imperfect,  but  which  time  is 
certain  to  complete,  and  probably  at  no  dis- 
tant period. 

Hie  common  aspect  of  shooting  stars 
needs  no  description.  It  was  one  of  the 
earliest  objects  of  science,  as  directed  to 
them,  to  determine  their  heights^  duration, 
aad  velocity ;  and  on  these  points  we  owe 
modi  to  Uie  persevering  labours  of  Brandes 
and  Benzenburgh;  an  ample /narrative  of 
irix)se  observations  is  given  in  the  French 
work  befi>re  us.  B^un  as  early  as  1798, 
Aey  were  continued  at  intervals  of  time, 
and  in  diierent  places,  for  a  period  of  thirty- 
five  years;  Brandes  dying  in  1834,  just 
after  he  had  received  the  account  of  that 
prodigious  &11  <^  ^lootang  stars  in  America, 
on  the  12th  and  13th  November,  which 
gave  at  once  lai^r  scope  and  better  defini- 
tioa  to  all  our  views  of  these  phenomena. 
To  determine  the  points  just  mentioned,  it 
was  essential  to  have  two  observers  at  least, 
and  a  base  of  sufficient  length  for  separate 
observation.  .  Equally  essential  was  it  to 
assure  the  identity  of  the  obiects  seen ;  for 
lAadk  recourse  was  had  to  the  exact  time 
of  appearance,  as  well  as  to  the  apparent 
briUianey,  swiftness,  and  length  of  train  of 
esdi  star  observed.  Observati<m  striotly 
simultaneous  was  needful  to  success;  and 
this  could  only  be  got  by  knowing  the  pre- 
dse  difference  of  longitude  between  the  sta- 
tiODs.  The  base  first  taken,  two  leagues  in 
kogth,  proved  too  short  to  furnish  tiie  paral- 
lax requbed.  In  1801  the  inquiry  was 
resumed,  with  the  aid  of  two  fresh  observ- 
ers; and  four  points  were  taken,  the  ex- 
tremes of  whi(^  Hamburgh  and  Elberfeld, 
were  about  200  miles  distant.  Here  again 
it  may  be  presumed  that  the  separation  was 


too  great,  since,  out  of  a  great  number  ob-  ■ 
served,  only  five  shooting  stars  could  be 
actually  identified^  But  this  paucity  of 
positive  results  is  familiar  to  practical  astron- 
omy ;  and  Benzenburgh  consoled  himself  in 
quoting  the  phrase  of  Lalande :  '  II  n'y  a  que 
les  astronomes  qui  sachent  par  combien 
d'observations  manqu^  on  en  achete  une 
seule  qui  reussit. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  period  we 
have  named,  similar  observations  were 
repeated  by  the  same  and  many  other  ob- 
servers, in  various  parts  of  Germany,  with 
different  lengths  of  base,  and  aided  by 
formulse  which  Olbers  and  Erman  had  re- 
spectively suggested.  Such,  however,  was 
the  difficulty  of  establishing  identity,  that  in 
1823,  a  year  particularly  devoted  to  this  re* 
search,  out  of  1712  shooting  stars  actually 
observed,  only  thirty-seven  could  be  con- 
clusively rega^(led  as  the  same  seen  at  di&r-* 
ent  stations.  Nevertheless  many  valuable 
results  were  obtained,  sufficient  to  indicate 
the  general  character  of  these  meteors,  and 
to  associate  them  more  closely  with  the 
fire-balls  before  described.  Their  height- 
varying,  of  course,  in  difier^t  shooting  stars, 
and  at  the  moments  of  appearance  and  dis- 
appearance of  eadi^ — was  found  to  range 
from  15  to  140  or  150  miles — (some  state- 
ments mudi  higher  than  these  are  made 
doubtful  by  the  smalltiess  of  the  parallax); 
their  velocity  to  be  that  of  planetary  bodies, 
reaching  frequently  to  thirty  miles  in  the 
second.  These  conditicms,  together  with 
the  directions  of  the  paths  they  describe  in 
reference  to  the  motion  of  the  earth,  suffice 
to  assign  their  place  as  parts  of  the  planet- 
ary system,  however  small  or  attenuated  the 
aggregations  of  matter  thus  presented  to  us. 

A  far  more  striking  evidence,  however, 
to  this  effect  speedily  followed,  from  the 
discovery  of  a  periodical  character  in  some 
of  those  showers  of  meteors,  which  at  cer- 
tain times  startle  the  spectator  by  their 
number  and  brillianov.  The  earliest  sugges- 
tion of  this  arose  from  an  extraordinary 
apparition  of  such  meteors  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  United  States  on  the  nights  of 
the  12th  and  13th  of  November,  1833 ;  the 
description  of  which  in  much  detail  was 
given  Dy  Professor  Olmsted,  of  New  Haven, 
and  other  observers.  The  asteroids  compo- 
sing this  fiery  shower  graduated  from  the 
simple  pho^horescent  line  of  the  shooting 
star  to  luminous  globes  of  the  moon's  diam- 
eter—all of  them  conforming  to  one  condi- 
tion (the  most  important  of  the  facts 
observed),  that  of  issuing  from  the  same 
point  in  the  constellation  Leo ;  and  continu- 
ing to  proceed  firom  this  point,  tiK>ugh  the 
rotation  of  the  earth  during  the  progress  of 
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the  phenomena  had  greatly  changed  its 
apparent  place  in  the  heavens.  The  value 
of  this  observation  was  at  once  recognised. 
Sporadic  shooting-stars  are  observed  to  tra- 
verse the  sky  in  all  directions.  But  these 
multitudinous  meteors  of  a  night,  in  their 
radiation  from  one  point,  bhowed  a  common 
origin,  and  the  approach  of  the  earth  in  its 
orbit  to  some  other  revolving  volume  of 
matter,  visible  only  through  the  changes 
^made  by  this  approximation. 

IntelJigenoe  of  this  event,  confirmed  by 
other  observers  in  different  localities,  awak- 
eiled  a  new  and  keener  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject Reference  was  made  to  the  same  date 
in  antecedent  years,  and  several  instances 
discovered  in  which  about  the  12th  of  No- 
vember extraordinary  falls  of  shooting  stars 
had  occurred  ;-^the  most  remarkable,  that 
described  by  Humboldt  and  Bompland  in 
1799,  which  occurred  to  their  observation 
at  Cumana,  but  was  seen  very  extensively 
over  the  earth.  Earnest  expectation  also 
was  directed  towards  the  future.  On  the 
night  of  the  12th  November,  1834,  shooting- 
stars  were  very  numerously  seen  by  the 
same  American  observers,  and  proceeding 
from  the  same  point  in  the  heavens ;  but  the 
light  of  the  moon  rendered  the  results  partial 
and  uncertain.  In  succeeding  years  the 
phenomena  were  more  vaguely  seen,  or 
altogether  absent;  except  in  1837  and  1838, 
when  they  recurred,  but  more  partially  as 
to  localities.  In  the  former  year,  for  instance, 
they  formed  a  striking  spectacle  in  s6me 
parts  of  England,  while  scarcely  visible  in 
Germany.  Though  M.'  Saigey  imputes  much 
exaggeration  in  numbers  to  the  Transatlan- 
tic reports,  they  have  been  admitted  by  the 
very  highest  men  of  science — Arago,  Biot, 
Herschel,  Humboldt,  Encke,  &c. — as  fully 
proving  the  periodical  return  of  certain 
groups  of  asteroids,  or  of  the  matter  gene- 
rating them.  To  Encke  we  owe  the  calcu- 
lation that  the  point  in  Leo,  from  which 
these  November  meteorites  issued,  is  pre- 
dselv  the  direction  in  which  the  earth  was 
moving  in  its  orbit  at  this  particular  time 
— a  fact,  the  value  of  which  in  relation  to 
their  theory  will  readily  be  understood. 

But  the  eager  attention  now  given  to  the 
subject  speedily  evoked  other  results.  It 
was  found,  as  well  from  prior  record  as 
from  present  observation,  that  November 
was  not  the  sole  period  of  recurrence  of 
such  phenomena.  Tradition,  both  in  Eng 
land  and  elsewhere,  pointed  out  the  10th  of 
August,  St.  Lawrence's  day,  as  frequently 
marked  by  these  fiery  showers.  In  some 
parts  of  Germany  the  belief  ran  that  StLaw- 
renoe  wept  tears  of  fire  on  the  night  of  his  f^te. 
An  old  monkish  calendar,  found  at  Cam- 


bridge, reciting  the  natural  events  which 
belong  to  different  days  of  the  year,  desig- 
nates this  day  as  one  of  meteors  \meteorodes). 
We  find  a  curious  notice  by  Sir  W.  Hamil- 
ton of  such  a  shower,  as  he  witnessed  it  at 
Naples  on  August  10,  1799.  In  1839  these 
August  asteroids  were  very  remarkable; 
and  it  has  been  distinctly  ascertained  tiiat 
they  proceeded  from  a  point  in  the  heavens 
between  Perseus  and  Taurus,  in  direction 
towards  which  point  the  earth  traverses  a 
tangent  to  her  orbit  at  the  time — a  very 
striking  concurrence  with  the  facts  just 
stated  respecting  the  November  phenomena. 
Further  researdi  has  indicated  other  times 
of  the  year — ^in  April,  July,  and  December 
— marked  by  like  periodical  appearances ; 
but  the  evideivce  is  less  distinct,  and  does 
not  go  further  than  to  justify  the  demand 
for  future  and  multiplied  observations. 

The  admission  of  these  wonderful  facts 
created  instant  inquiry  into  their  cause.  No 
theory  was  seemingly  tenable  which  did  not 
recognise  in  some  form  a  revolution  round 
the  Sun  of  the  matter  composing  or  evolving 
these  asteroids.  Professor  Olmsted,  ana 
other  American  naturalists,  fresh  from  tlie 
spectacle  that  had  been  before  their  eyes, 
took  up  the  question  before  it  had  been 
treated  in  Europe ;  and  the  former,  collect* 
ing  all  the  facts,  deduced  from  them  the 
existence  of  a  nebulous  cloud  or  mass  of 
meteoric  stars,  approaching  the  earth  at 
particular  periods  of  its  revolution,  under 
conditions  as  to  time,  direction,  and  physi- 
cal changes  from  proximity,  which  we  have 
not  space  to  detail.  His  speculation  that 
this  meteoric  cloud  might  be  part  of  the 
solar  nebula  known  under  the  name  of  the 
Zodiacal  Light,  was  taken  up  and  enlarged 
upon  by  Biot,  in  a  memoir  read  before  the 
Academic  des  Sciences  in  1836.  Die  first 
exact  observer  of  the  zodiacal  light,  Cassini, 
had  long  before  inferred  that  it  consists  of 
divided  or  difiused  planetary  matter.  It  is 
shown  by  Biot  that  on  the  13th  of  November 
the  earth  is  in  such  relative  position  that  it 
must  necessarily  act  by  attraction  or  con- 
tact upon  the  material  particles  of  which 
this  nebula  is  composed,  producing  pheno- 
mena which  we  may  reasonably  consider  to 
be  represented  by  these  meteoric  showers. 
He  carries  the  same  theory  to  the  explana- 
tion of  the  sporadic  shooting-stars  of  ordinary 
nights,  by  supposing  that  the  habitual  paft> 
sage  of  Mercury  and  Venus  across  the  more 
central  regions  of  this  nebula  mubt  have 
dispersed  innumerable  particles  in  orbits 
very  little  inclined  to  the  ediptic,  and  so 
variously  directed  that  the  earth  may  encoun- 
ter,  attract,  and  render  them^l^^pus  in 
every  part  of  its  revolution.  ^ 
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Objections  have  been  raised  to  this  theory, 
and  it  remains  "without  any  fresh  confinna- 
tion.  But  under  any  form  that  can  be 
given  to  the  question  before  us,  it  seems 
needful,  as  we  have  said,  to  assume  for  its 
aoludon  the  existence  of  matter,  revolving 
either  in  zones  or  in  separate  masses  and 
groups,  containing  the  material  of  these 
asteroids.  The  hypothesis  of  matter  thus 
arranged,  having  periods  of  revolution  more 
or  less  regular,  and  intersecting  the  orbit  of 
the  earth  in  certain  points  at  certain  times, 
has  been  adopted  by  Arago,  Herschel,  and 
other  eminent  astronomers ;  and  the  concep- 
tion of  a  zone  or  zones  of  such  matter  is 
admitted  as  best  fulfilling  on  the  whole  the 
conditions  of  the  problem.  Under  this 
view  of  revolution,  already  expounded  in 
a  more  general  way  as  applied  to  meteors 
of  every  class,  we  obtain  the  only  dear 
notion  of  a  cause  of  periodicity — the  law 
bemg  the  same  which  governs  the  planetary 
system  at  large,  and  even  the  most  excentric 
motions  depending  on  the  great  principle 
which  maintains  general  order  throughout 
the  universe. 

It  mnst  be  admitted  that  this  theory  ma- 
terially changes  our  mimner  of  viewing  the 
interplanetary  spaces  around  us.  No  longer 
regarded  as  a  void— -or  filled  solely  by  a 
subtle  ether,  imponderable  and  unseen — 
these  spaces  now  present  themselves  as  oc- 
cupied in  various  parts  by  matter  apparent- 
ly of  the  same  nature  as  those  of  which  our 
globe  is  composed — but  either  not  yet  aggre- 
gated into  planetaiy  forms,  or  detached  from 
planetary  bodies  previously  existing.  If 
adopting  this  idea  of  meteoric  zones  or  rings, 
we  must  necessarily  admit  several  such; 
leaving  open  to  future  research  the  questions 
whether  they  are  of  uniform  composition 
and  arrangement  1  whether  there  is  any 
proof  of  a  precession  in  the  line  of  nodes, 
or  of  oscillation  from  perturbations  1  whe- 
ther we  may  attribute  to  them  the  occasional 
obscuration  of  the  sun  for  short  periods, 
which  we  find  on  frequent  record  ?  and  on 
what  physical  causes  depend  the  luminous 
globes  and  shooting-stars  which  emanate 
from  them  on  approaching  the  earth  1 

Other  questions  there  are,  awaiting  the 
possible  solution  of  the  future,  some  of  which 
our  readers  will  already  infer.  To  explain 
the  appearance  of  single  meteors,  always  so 
sadden,  often  so  brilliant — as  well  as  the 
more  substantial  phenomenon  of  falling 
stones — ^must  we  not  suppose  detached  por- 
tions of  matter,  equally  revolving  as  the 
zones  which  pour  forth  periodical  showers, 
bat  each  with  an  independent  orbit  of  its 
ownl  what  physical  causes  can  have  pro- 
duced such  separate  accumulation  or  conso- 


lidation of  these  portions  of  matter  ?  Both 
analogy  and  the  known  laws  of  the  mechan- 
ism of  the  heavens  furnish  a  certain  explana- 
tion of  zones  or  rings,  but  we  have  no  similar 
aid  to  our  understanding  of  these  insulated 
masses  moving  in  space.  Are  they  residual 
merely  upon  the  consolidation  of  larger 
bodies  ?  or  must  we  regard  them  as  detached 
by  some  unknown  force  from  bodies  already 
consolidated?  The  fragmentary  character 
of  aerolites,  as  well  as  the  materials  com- 
posing them,  might  suggest  the  latter  idea, 
and  the  numerous  group  of  excentric  plan- 
etoids between  Mars  and  Jupiter  give  sanc- 
tion to  it ;  but  we  have  already  followed  out 
the  argupient  derived  from  these  sources, 
and  seen  how  much  is  wanting  to  its  cer- 
tainty and  completion. 

Before  closing  our  article  we  must  make 
more  particular  mention  of  the  valuable 
work  composed  by  M.  Saigey,  but  record- 
ing, in  sequel  to  an  Historical  Introduction, 
those  long  series  of  observation  by  M.  Coul- 
vicr-Gravier,  in  which  latterly  the  writer 
himself  took  an  important  share.  We  pre- 
fer such  separate  notice,  both  because  these 
researches  are  little  known  in  this  country  ; 
and  because  their  purport  will  be  better  im- 
dorstood  from  the  relation  already  given  of 
the  previous  state  of  knowledge  and  opinion 
on  the  subject.  We  ought*  to 'begin  with 
stating  that  M.  Saigey  acquiesces  only  very 
partially  in  the  conclusions  we  have  described, 
as  adopted  by  the  most  eminent  scientific 
men  of  the  age.  He  contends  that  these 
conclusions  are  premature  ;  based  in  many 
points  on  doubtnil  or  insufficient  observa- 
tions, and  pressed  forward  by  the  zeal  of 
astronomers  relying  too  mucn  on  analogies 
drawn  from  their  own  more  certain  science. 
He  asserts  that  longer  and  closer  research 
into  facts  is  needful  to  all  theory  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  and  justifies  this  by  the  record  of  re- 
sults which  show  at  least  that  other  and  new 
conditions  must  be  added  to  the  theories  of 
meteoric  phenomena  now  received.  Of  the 
more  remarkable  of  these  results  we  shall 
give  a  short  summary ;  such  as  may  enable 
our  readers  to  judge  of  their  nature  and  bear- 
ing on  the  argument. 

Observations  on  shooting-stars  and  other 
meteors  were  begun  by  M.  Culvier-Gravier 
at  Rheims  as  early  as  1811  ;  under  electri- 
cal and  other  theories  of  their  origin,  which 
he  afterwards  abandoned.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, until  1841,  that,  at  the  suggestion  of 
Arago,  he  began  carefblly  to  register  their 
number,  times  of  appearance,  and  direction 
in  the  heavens.  In  1845  M.  Saigey  associ- 
ated himself  to  his  labours,  and  aided  greatly 
in  generalizing  and  giving  method  to  the  re- 
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fultB.  In  a  period  of  42  months,  between 
1841  and  1845,  there  were  5302  shooting- 
stars  recorded — seen  during  1054  hours  of 
observation.  The  number  would  doubtless 
have  been  much  greater  but  for  the  interfe- 
rence of  the  moon,  which,  when  full,  effaces 
nearlj  three-fiilhs  of  the  stars  oUierwise 
visible.  An  estimate  made,  with  allowance 
for  this  cause,  brings  out  the  mean  horary 
number  of  6  ;  the  actual  mean  number  seen 
per  hour  being  5'6.  The  passing  obscura- 
tion by  clouds  makes  anotiier  void  in  the 
calculation,  the  amount  of  which  it  is  difficult 
to  estimate. 

But  this  general  horary  mean  loses  its  in- 
terest in  another  more  curious  and  unlooked- 
for  result  of  these  observations,  vit.  the  va- 
riations found  to  exist  at  different  hours. 
With  rare  exceptions,  the  number  of  visible 
meteors  increases  as  the  night  advances; 
and  this  at  all  times  of  the  year,  and  with 
regularity  enough  to  furnish  the  basis  of 
tables  for  each  successive  hour  of  the  night. 
A  few  instances  we  give  from  different 
hours  between  evening  and  morning.  In  the 
evening  from  6  to  7  o'clock  the  mean  num- 
ber of  stars  falling  is  3'3 — ^firom  9  to  10  o'clock 
4 — ^from  11  to  12  o'clock  5 — ^from  2  to  3 
o'dock  in  the  morning  7*1 — from  5  to  6 
o'clock  8*2.  And  this  gradation  is  maintain- 
ed as  well  at  the  times  of  periodical  return 
of  such  meteoxji  as  on  ordinary  nights. 

Equally  remarkable  is  the  i'esult  as  to  the 
montnly  or  annual  variations  of  these  phe- 
nomena. A  laborious  reduction  of  observa- 
tions has  furnished  a  table  expressing  the 
monthly  mean  of  the  horary  number  at  mid- 
night. This  table  shows  a  singular  disparity 
between  the  first  six  months  of  the  year  and 
the  last ;  the  mean  nimiber  of  shooting-stars 
in  the  former  being  only  3*4  in  the  hour — 
in  the  latter  rising  as  lugh  as  8 — that  is,  a 
smaller  number  when  the  earth  is  moving 
from  perihelion  to  aphelion,  or  receding  from 
the  sun — a  much  greater  number  in  the 
after  six  months,  when  it  is  advancing  to- 
wards its  perihelion.  The  transition  is  rapid 
from  one  of  these  conditions  to  the  other. 
In  December  the  mean  number  in  the  hour 
is  7'2 — m  January  only  3'6.  In  June  it  is 
34 — in  July  7*0.  It  is  well  worthy  of  note 
that  the  two  maxima  in  the  table  occur  in 
August  and  November — corresponding  ex- 
actly in  date  with  the  periodical  showers  we 
have  described — ^and  with  the  further  con- 
currency of  &ct  that  these  masdma  do  not 
present  themselves  every  year.  In  1842 
the  mean  for  August  was  1 1*9 — ^in  1844  only 
5*4.  In  1842  th^  mean  for  November  was 
1 1*3— in  1843  it  was  5*4. 

Another  part  of  the  researches  before  us 
regards  the  direction  of  these  eliooting-stars. 


Without  entering  into  the  details,  which  are 
also  given  tabularly,  we  may  remark  the 
general  conclusion  that  almost  exactly  the 
same  number  come  from  the  north  and  south 
conjointly,  as  from  the  east  and  west ;  but 
with  this  diversity  in  the  two  cases,  that, 
while  the  number  is  nearly  the  same  from 
north  and  south,  the  number  coming  from 
the  east  much  more  than  doubles  that  from 
the  west.  The  amount  of  this  diversity, 
however,  differs  in  different  years.  The  co- 
pious accumulation  of  facts,  and  great  exact!-  * 
tude  in  the  manner  of  observation,  afforded 
other  curious  results,  as  to  the  length  of  the 
visible  trajectories,  the  position  of  the  cen- 
tre  of  the  meteors,  &c.  The  shooting-stars 
comprised  between  the  N.N.E.  and  N.E, 
have  the  longest  visible  course,  their  mean 
line  being  upwards  of  15  degrees — those 
between  W.S.W.  and  S.W.  are  only  seen 
through  about  11  degrees.  Whatever  the 
time  of  year  or  hour  of  nicht  the  line  is  one 
of  descent  towards  the  norizon.  Out  of 
5302  fifteen  only  were  seen  to  describe 
curvedlines. 

The  estimate  of  our  authors  as  to  the  height 
of  shooting-stars  places  their  point  of  appear- 
ance at  from  20  to  50  or  60  miles  above  the 
earth.  Their  relative  size,  colour,  and  man- 
ner  of  apparition  were  carefully  observed. 
Of  Bolides  (luminous ,  globes)  eight  were 
noted  during  the  42  months,  three  only  of 
which  burst,  and  these  without  any  noise  of 
explosion.  Of  the  proper  shooting-stars  80 
were  registered  of  the  first  magnitude,  that 
is,  having  the  apparent  size  and  lustre  of 
Venus  or  Jupiter.  The  others  were  classed 
down  to  the  sixth  magnitude,  corresponding 
to  the  fifth  of  the  fixed  stars.  The  colour, 
especially  of  the  largest,  is  generally  a  pure 
white.  Those  of  reddish  tint  are  rarer ; 
but  they  are  remarkable  as  seeming  to  be 
slower  in  movement,  and  not  leaving  trfuns 
of  light  behind.  Some  occur  of  bluish  colour, 
but  still  more  rarely. 

We  find  it  necessary  to  abstain  from  fur- 
ther details,  but  we  believe  we  have  said 
enough  to  show  the  value  of  these  new 
researches.  They  d^rly  suggest  many 
important  considerations  hitherto  little  re- 
garded; and  some  of  these,  as  we  have 
already  remarked,  at  variance  with  the  con- 
clusions generally  adopted  before.  We 
must  needs  admit  that  a  revbion  of  those 
conclusions  is  required;  and  their  adapta- 
tion, if  such  be  possible,  to  the  new  &cta 
brought  before  us.  Assuming  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  latter,  we  are  bound  to  say  that 
no  Uieory  of  meteoric  phenomena  can  be 
valid  or  complete  which  does  not  include 
and  explain  the  horary  and  aimual  variations 
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jost  deacnbdd.  They  are  problems  of  li%h 
interest,  but  doubtless  of  great  difficulty. 
And  while  recordii^  the  most  recent  re« 
searches  in  this  part  of  science,  we  must 
repeat  our  opinion,  that  a  much  larger  basis 
or  observation  is  required  before  we  can 
false  the  phenomena  to  the  class  of  astrono- 
mical facts.  'Dme  alone  is  capable  of  afford- 
ing this.  We  cannot  follow  the  fleeting 
meteor  as  we  do  the  planet,  or  even  the 
more  excentrio  comet,  night  after  night,  on 
th^  paths.  But  modem  science  has  taught 
us  to  derive  certainty  from  averages  as  well 
as  from  more  direct  observation ;  and  the 
multiplication  of  insulated  facts,  if  exact  and 
authentic  in  kind,  is  sure  in  the  end  to  con^ 
duct  us  to  the  truth  desired,  or  as  near  to  it 
as  human  powers  are  permitted  to  approach. 
Happy  those  who  can  detach  themselves  at 
times  from  the  turmoil  and  troubles  of  the 
busy  world  we  inhabit,  and  find  repose 
among  the  more  silent  wonders  of  the  uni- 
verse without! — a  contemplation  scarcely 
disturbed  even  by  these  flaming  mim'sters 
of  the  sky,  which  now  no  longer  come  to 
sffi-ight  mankind,  but  to  enlighten  and  en- 
hrge  their  intelligence  and  power. 


Abt.  V. — The  Cfloister  Life  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.  By  W.  Stirling,  M.P,  8vo. 
1852. 

Seven  years  have  passed  since  the  Spanish 
Handbook  made  us  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Ford's  visit  to  the  convent  of  Yuste,  where 
Charles  V.  breathed  his  last.  Previously  no 
Eoglishman  of  any  note^— Lord  John  Russell 
we  believe  excepted — ^had  penetrated  into 
that  remote  retreat,  which  certainly  no  one 
had  described.  Now  that  Spain  is  replaced 
in  the  Anglo-Saxon  travelling  map,  a  change 
has  come  over  the  spirit  of  the  scene : — tMs 
aeduded  spot,  so  beautiful  in  itself  and  so 
rich  in  associations,  forms  a  popular  point  to 
our  pilgrims,  and  the  solitude  of  the  cell 
ceases  when  the  long  vacation  b^[ins.  In 
welcoming  ag^un  to  our  pages  one  of  these 
more  recent  tourists — the  accomplished  an- 
nalist of  the  Artists  of  Spain — ^we  rejoice  to 
see  such  good  use  made  of  the  precious  boons 
of  leisure  and  fortune,  a^d  trust  that  the  new 
member  for  Perthshire  will  not  forswear 
type  in  disgust  of  bales  of  blue  books,  but 
continue  from  time  to  time  to  entertain  and 
instruct  us  with  tones  like  this. 

It  is  not  unlikely  that,  in  the  choice  of  his 
present  subject,  Mr.  Stirling  was  influenced 
py  the  feeling  that  it  would  be  peculiarly 


becoming  in  a  Spanish  student  bom  north  of 
the  Tweed,  to  make  the  amende  honorable  to 
history,  by  refuting  some  gross  errors  to 
which  two  of  his  countrymen  had  given  cur« 
rency  nearly  a  century  ago.  We  cheerfully 
admit  the  merits  of  the  Robertson  school, 
the  first  to  cut  down  the  folio  Rapin  phalanx 
into  reasonable  proportions.  They  deserve 
lasting  gratitude  as  the  pioneers  who  made 
history  accessible ;  and  if  they  sacrificed  too 
much  to  style,  it  was  the  French  fashion  of 
the  dav,  when  authors,  relying  more  on  rhe* 
toric  doan  research,  trusted  to  mask  the  shal- 
lowness of  the  stream  by  the  sparkle  that 
danced  on  a  dear  surface ;  and  graceful  writ- 
ing— ^the  secret  of  pleasant  reading — does 
indeed  cov^r  a  multitude  of  sins.  History 
thus  made  easy,  and  speaking  the  language 
ofbon  ton^  was  sufficient  for  our  fore&thers, 
who,  provided  general  outlines  were  drawn 
with  a  free  hand,  neither  cared  for  correct- 
ness in  particulars,  nor  were  displeased  with 
toudbing  incidents,  invented  by  ingenious 
gentlemen,  either  contemners  of  real  facts  or 
too  indolent  to  hunt  for  them,  and  who,  like 
contemporary  geographers,  'placed  elephants 
instead  of  towns'  in  the  open  downs  of  guess* 
work  description.  No  Niebuhr  had  then 
arisen  to  separate  truth  from  &ble,  to  fix 
precision  of  detail,  and  furnish  a  model  to 
modem  investigation  and  accuracy.  ^Oh! 
read  me  not  history,'  exdaimed  Sir  Robert 
Walpole,  'for  that  I  know  to  be  false'— 
and  no  writer  of  it  ever  was  satisfied  wiUi 
more  imperfect  sources  of  information  than 
Dr.  Robertson,  who,  according  to  Walpole's 
son, '  took  everything  on  tmst ;  and  when  he 
compiled  his  Charles  V. — [the  bulky  biogra- 
phy of  a  great  Emperor  of  Germany  and 
King  of  (SsHle] — was  in  utter  ignorance  of 
Grerman  and  Spanish  historians.'  He  cited, 
indeed,  says  Mr.  Stirling,  '  the  respectable 
names  of  Sandoval,  Vera,  and  De  Thou,  but 
seems  chiefly  to  have  relied  upon  Leti,  one 
of  the  most  lively  and  least  trustworthy  of 
the  historians  of  his  time.'  This  Italian,  like 
M.  Thiers,  Lamartaine,  and  Co.,  of  our  day- 
was  a  glozing,  gossiping,  historical-romancer. 
His  four  Duos.,  publi^ed  at  Amsterdam, 
A.D.  1700,  were  much  read  at  the  time,  but 
are  now  forgotten  and  rare.  Dr.  Robertson 
was  followed  by  Dr.  Watson,  his  ape.  The 
dull  Aberdeen  Professor  just  re-echoed  the 
elegant  Principal's  blunders  in  his  Philip  DL 
— ^a  production  at  once  clumsy  and  flimsy, 
that  will  shortly  receive  a  due  quietus  in  t£e 
great  work  on  which  Mr.  PresCott  has  long 
been  occupied. 

When  these  misstatements  were  first 
pointed  out  in  die  Hand-book,  reference  was 
made  to  a  certain  MS.,  purchased  by  M. 
Mignet,  whO|  it  was  prophesied^  would  soiae 
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day  *  publish  it  a^  his  own.'  M.  Graohard,  a 
learned  Belgian,  next  made  known  that  this 
MS.  was  deposited  in  the  archives  of  the 
foreign  office  at  Paris.  Mr.  Stirling,  not  as 
yet  contemplating  the  performance  before  us, 
but  anxious  to  solve  a  collateral  question, 
went  there  in  the  summer  of  1850,  and  en- 
deavoured in  vain  to  conciliate  the  good  of- 
fices of  some  literati  commonly  supposed  to 
take  a  special  concern  in  historical  inquiries. 
No  help  from  them ! — ^but  on  a  subsequent 
visit  in  winter,  his  application  for  permission 
found  favour  with  President  Buonaparte  him- 
self—and beingfurther  backed  by  Lord  Nor- 
manby  and  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys,  who  inter- 
ested themselves  in '  getting  the  order  obeyed 
by  the  unwilling  officials,'  our  author  at  last 
grasped  in  his  hands  the  dragon-guarded  MS. 
— and  found  it  a  real  prize.  Its  writer,  Can- 
on Thomas  Gonzalez,  was  intrusted  by  Fer- 
dmand  VII.  with  the  custody  and  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  national  archives  at  Simancas, 
after  the  expulsion  of  the  French  invaders, 
whose  plunderings  and  dislocations  M.  Ga- 
chard  has  truly  described.  Don  Thomas 
fully  availed  himself  of  his  unlimited  access 
to  treasures  which  had  been  so  long  sealed 
alike  to  natives  and  foreigners  by  the  suspi- 
cious government  of  Madrid.  Hence  the 
MS.  now  in  question — entitled  *  Memoir  of 
Charles  at  Yuste.'  Gonzalez  himself  supplied 
little  more  than  the  thread  on  which  the 
pearls  were  strung — ^leaving  it,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, for  the  actors  to  tell  their  own  tale  in 
their  own  words — ^in  short  he  depended  sub- 
stantially on  the  correspondence  that  passed 
between  the  Courts  at  Valladolid  and  Brus- 
sels and  the  retired  Emperor  and  his  house- 
hold. More  authentic  evidence  cannot  con- 
sequently exist ;  the  dead,  after  three  cen- 
turies of  cold  obstruction,  are  summoned  to 
the  bar  of  history — ^for  sooner  or  later  every- 
thing shall  be  known.  Unfortunately  the 
full  bowl  was  dashed  from  Mr.  Stirling's 
lips  by  his  not  being  allowed  to  '  transcribe 
any  of  the  original  documents,  the  French 
Government  JM.  Mignet?]  having  enter- 
tained the  design  of  publishing  the  entire 
work ;' — a  project  which  the  Ledru-RoUin 
revolution  of  1848  had  retarded,  and  which 
this  English  forestalling  may  possibly  not 
advance.  Meantime,  until  the  MS.  Memoir 
be  printed  in  extenso — ^which  we  hope  ulti- 
mately will  be  the  case — we  must,  and  may 
well,  content  ourselves  with  its  having  sup- 
plied the  groundwork  and  chief  materkJs  of 
Mr.  Stirling's  volume — which,  moreover, 
collects  and  arranges  for  us  illustrations  from 
a  multitude  of  other  sources,  all  critically 
examined,  and  many  of  them,  no  doubt,  fa- 
miliar of  old  to  the  owner  of  the  rich  Spanish 
library  at  Eeir. 


The  first  printed  account  of  Charles  of 
Yuste,  and  hitherto  the  best,  is  to  be  found 
in  Joseph  de  Siguenza's  comprehensive 
history  of  St  Jerome  and  his  order.  The 
learned  author  of  this  monastic  classic,  bom 
in  1545,  and  the  friend  of  many  who  had 
known  the  Emperor  intimately,  was  ap- 
pointed the  first  prior  of  the  Escurial  by 
Philip  n.,  who  held  him  to  be  the  greatest 
wonder  of  that  monastery,  itself  the  eighth 
wonder  of  the  world ;  and  there  to  this  day 
his  thoughtful  portrait,  painted  by  Coello, 
hangs  in  the  identical  cell  in  which  he  lived 
so  long  and  wrote  so  much  and  so  well. 
'  Of  the  existence  of  Siguenza,'  says  Mr. 
Stirling,  *Dr.  Robertson  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  aware  ;' — but  very  possibly, 
had  the  book  itself  (or  rather  a  translation 
of  it)  come  into  his  hands,  the  Principal 
would  have  run  over  it  with  no  careful 
eye — ^for  it  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the 
dogmas  of  his  creed  that  Charles,  when 
once  scheduled  to  a  convent,  was  eiviliter 
mortuus — ^beyond  sober  hbtorical  jurisdic- 
tion— and  at  best  entitled  to  point  a  moral 
and  adorn  a  tale.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the 
imperial  hermit  might  well  have  been  stu- 
died as  he  was  even  by  pious  Siguenza ;  for 
he  had  filled  the  first  place  in  this  world 
at  a  most  critical  epoch,  when  the  middle 
ages  ended  and  the  modem  began;  when 
old  things  were  passing  away,  and  change 
and  transition,  political  and  intellectual, 
were  the  order  of  the  day.  Tlie  monarchi- 
cal system  had  then  superseded  the  feudal, 
and  the  balance  of  the  powers  of  Europe^ 
now  one  great  family,  was  shadowed  out. 
His  was  the  age  of  Leo  X.,  when  printing 
and  the  restoration  of  the  classics  acted  on 
literature — Michael  Angelo  and  Raphael  on 
art — gunpowder  and  infantry  on  warfare — 
and  when,  last  not  least,  Luther  with  the 
Bible  struck  at  fallacies  and  superstitions, 
shivering  the  fetters  foiled  at  Rome  for  the 
human  mind.  Many  circumstances  ren- 
dered Charles  the  chief  and  foremost  per- 
sonage, the  centre  and  cynosure,  in  this 
most  remarkable  period.  The  accident  of 
birth  had  indeed  thrust  greatness  on  him. 
The  sun  never  set  on  the  dominions  in  the 
old  and  new  world  of  one  man  who,  when 
he  assumed  Plus  Ultra  for  his  motto,  strik- 
ing the  negative  from  the  pillared  limits 
which  bounded  the  ambition  of  a  demigod, 
gave  to  other  monarchs  a  significative  hint 
that  his  had  none; — and,  fortune,  when  a 
King  of  France  was  his  prisoner  at  Madrid, 
a  Pope  his  captive  in  Rome  itself,  seemed 
to  favour  his  gigantic  aspirations.  In  later 
times  abdication  has  so  often  been  made  the 
escape  of  weak  and  bad  rulers,  legitimate 
and  illegitimate,  that  we  must  place  our« 
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selves  in  the  sixteenth  oentary  and  think 
and  feel  as  men  then  did,  if  we  desire  fully 
to  understand  the  thunderclap  efi^t  pro> 
dooed  when  this  monopolist  of  fame  and 
power,  this  Ceesar  and  Charlemagne  of  his 
day,  altogether  voluntarily,  and  like  Dio- 
detian  of  old,  his  prototype  and  parallel 
in  infinite  particulars,  descended  from  so 
many  thrones,  exchanging  carelined  ermine 
for  Uie'cowl,  and  burying  himself  for  ever, 
far  from  courts  and  camps,  in  the  solitude 
of  a  mountain  cloister. 

Oiarles,  in  bidding  &rewell  to  so  much 
greatness,  did  not  take  the  solemn  step 
without  due  deliberation.  He,  too,  like 
die  reduse  of  Spalatro,  had  long  meditated 
on  such  a  conclusion,  as  one  devoutly  to  be 
widied  for ;  and  now,  when  he  felt  his  phy. 
steal  forces  gradually  giving  way,  worn  as  a 
soabbard  by  the  steel  of  an  over-active  in- 
teHect — now  when  Philip,  trained  in  his 
sdiool,  was  in  full  vigour  of  mind  and 
body,  he  felt  the  moment  had  at  length 
come  for  shifting  from  his  bending  shoul- 
ders ^  a  load  would  sink  a  navy,'  and  pre- 
paring himself  for  heaven  by  the  concen- 
trated contemplation  of  that  valley  and 
shadow  through  which  he  must  ere  lopg 
pass.  • 

Sudi  a  yearning  was  as  much  in  acoord- 
aooe  with  Spanish  character  in  general  as 
with  his  own  particular  idiosyncrades.  A 
similar  tendency  marked  the  earliest  Gothic 
sovereigns  of  Christianized  Spain.  Elurico, 
king  of  the  Suevi,  died  a  monk  in  583 — 
and  his  immediate  successor,  Andeca,  imi- 
tated the  example;  Wamba  assumed  the 
cowl  at  Pampliega,  where  he  expired  in  682; 
Bermudo  I.  went  to  his  grave  in  791  a  friar, 
Alphonsu  IV.,  sumamed  the  Monk,  followed 
in  930— as  did  Ramiro  H.  in  950.  St.  Fer- 
dinand,  one  of  the  best  and  greatest  of 
^Morish  kings;  delighted  to  spend  intervals 
of  pensive  quietude  among  the  brethren  of 
St.  Facundus.  The  hypodiondrianism  evi- 
dent in  Enrique  IV.  passed  through  his  sister, 
the  pious  Isabel,  to  her  daughter  Juana  La 
Loea  (Crazy  Jane),  the  mother  of  two  em- 
perors  and  four  queens.  She  lived  and  died 
in  the  nunnery  of  Tordesillas,  and  the  ma- 
lady transmitted  to  her  son  Charles  became 
lixi^  in  the  Spanish  line  of  the  Austrian 
blood  to  its  close.  Philip  II.  lived  and  died 
virtually  a  monk,  in  his  Escurial ;  his  son, 
Plulip  nl.,  vegetated  a  weak  bigot,  as  did 
Ids  weaker  grandson  Charles  II.  The  taint 
crossed  the  Pyr^ees  with  Anne  of  Austria, 
whose  son,  Louis  XIV.,  the  Grand  Mo- 
narque,  died  every  inch  a  monk,  while  his 
grandson,  Philip  V.,  first  abdicated,  then 
ended  a  melanonoly  recluse  in  the  Guade- 
rama.    With  the  royal  daughters  of  Spain 


the  confessor  so  regularly  replaced  the  lover, 
that  the  convent,  as  a  finale,  became  the 
rule.  Nor  was  this  morbidly  religious  dis- 
position confined  to  royalties ;  it  has  at  all 
times  peopled  lauras,  hermitages,  and  clois- 
ters of  Spain  with  her  best  and  bravest 
sons.  In  that  semi-oriental  nation,  a  desire 
to  withdraw  from  the  world-weariness  to 
the  shadow  of  some  great  rock,  grows  as 
youth  wears  away — ^with  love  and  war  in 
its  train  ; — ^then  the  peculiar  Besengano,  the 
disenchantment,  the  finding  out  the  stale, 
flat,  and  unprofitable  vanity  of  vanities, 
uT^es  the  winding  up  a  life  of  action  by  re- 
pose, and  an  atonement  for  sensualityt  by 
mortification.  When  the  earlier  stimulants 
are  no  longer  efficient,  abodes  and  offices  of 
penance  furnish  a  succedaneum  to  the  un* 
educated  and  resourceless : — ^nor,  in  truth, 
can*  anything  be  more  impressive  than  the 
hermit-sites  of  the  Viezos  and  Montserrats 
of  the  Peninsula — their  unspeakable  solace 
of  solitude,  so  congenial  to  disappointed 
spirits,  who,  condemning  and  lamenting  the 
earthly  pleasures  that  they  have  outlived, 
depart  firom  the  crowd,  their  aflections  set 
above — 

to  moom  o'er  sin, 
And  find,  for  outward  Eden  lost,  a  paradise 
within. 

diaries,  even  in  the  prime  of  life,  had 
settled  with  his  beloved  Empress  that  they 
would  both  retire  from  the  world  and  from 
eadi  other  so  soon  as  their  children  were 
grown  up.  He  had  long  prepared  himself 
for  monastic  habits.  During  Lents  he  with- 
drew, when  at  Toledo,  to  the  convent  La 
Sisla,  and  when  at  Valladolid  to  a  monastery 
near  Abrujo,  at  which  he  built  quarters  for 
his  reception  :  nay,  fifteen  years  before  he 
abdicated,  he  confided  his  intention  to  his 
true  friend  Francesco  de  Borja — himself,  by 
and  by,  a  memorable  example  of  pomp- 
renouncing  reflexion.  The  Emperor  select- 
ed the  Order  of  St.  Jerome,  hospitable  rather 
than  ascetic ;  and  appears  to  have  soon  lis- 
tened with  special  attention  to  thepraises  of 
their  establishment  at  Yuste.  He  caused 
the  site  to  be  examined  some  twelve  years 
before  he  finally  determined — nor  could  any 
locality  have  been  better  chosen.  If  Spain 
herself,  unvisiting  and  unvisitcd,  was  the 
recluse  of  Europe,  her  remote  Estremadura 
— extrema  ora — became  naturally  the  veiy 
Thebais  for  native  anchorites.  Here,  indeed, 
the  Romans  of  old  had  placed  their  capital 
Merida,  a  Mittle  Kome,^  and  the  district 
under  the  Moors  was  a  garden  and  granary ; 
but  administrative  neglect  and  the  emigra- 
tion of  the  multitudes  who  followed  their 
countrymen,  Cortez  and    Pizarro,  to  the 
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^  diggings '  of  the  new  world,  ere  long 
grievouslj  impoverished  and  depopuliUied 
the  province,  where — ahsU  omen  I- — to  thb 
day  uncultivated  and  uninhabited  leagues  of 
fertile  land  remain  overgrown  with  aromatic 
bush,  the  heritage  of  the  wild  bee.  The 
Hieronomite  convent  so  extolled  to  the  Em- 
peror, stands— or  rather  stood — about  seven 
leagues  from  *  pleasant'  Plaoenci%  a  town 
most  picturesquely  placed  in  a  bosom  of 
beauty  and  plenty,  girdled  by  snow-capped 
sierras,  moated  by  trout-streams,  and  dotbed 
with  tbrests  of  chestnut,  mulberries,  and  or- 
fmge.  The  fraternity  had  nestled  on  a  park- 
like hill-slope  which  sheltered  devotion  from 
the  wind,  and  still,  basking  in  the  sunny 
south,  sweeps  over  the  boundless  horizon  of 
the  Vera — ^where  spring  indeed  is  perpetual. 
So  much  for  the  '  St.  Justus  seated  in  a  yale 
of  no  great  extent,'  of  Dr.  Robertson,  who, 
blundering  from  the  threshold  to  the  cata- 
strophe, mistakes  a  Canterbury  saint  for  a 
Gastilian  streamlet,  the  Yuste,  which  de- 
scending behind  the  monastery  had  given 
it  its  name. 

In  1654,  Charles,  then  in  Flanders,  finally 
sent  his  son  Philip  to  the  holy  spot^  to  in- 
spect its  capabilities,  in  reference  to  a  plan, 
sketched  by  his  own  hand,  of  some  addition- 
al buildings  necessary  for  his  accommoda- 
tion. Events  were  hurrying  to  the  conclusion. 
Mary  of  England,  on  her  accession,  lost  no 
time  in  personally  informing  Charles — to 
whom  she  had  been  affianced  thirty  years 
before— that  she  was  nothing  loth  to  become 
his  second  empress.  Qiarles,  in  handing 
ovflT  the  gracious  offer  to  PUlip,  who  was 
then  engaged  to  marry  his  cousin  of  Portu- 
gal, added  that,  were  the  Tudor  Queen  mis- 
tress of  far  ampler  dominions,  they  should 
not  tempt  him  from  a  purpose  of  quite 
another  kind.  So  much  for  Dr.  Watson's 
assertion,  that  Charles  was  quite  resolved  to 
espouse  the  mature  maiden  in  case  Philip 
had  declined  taking  her  off  his  hands.  The 
extirpation  of  heresy  in  England  being  aUke 
uppermost  in  the  minds  ofthe  Emperor  and 
his  heir,  no  objections  were  raised  by  the 
latter  to  this  parental  proposal.  He  as 
readily  consented  to  marry  the  English 
princess  destined  for  his  father,  as  he  after- 
wards did  to  marry  the  French  princess 
destined  for  his  son  Don  Carlos.  Tlie  Por- 
tuguese cousin  was  thrown  over ;  and  when 
the  bigot  Philip  was  duly  linked  to  the 
bloody  Mary,  Smithfield  oontributedno  inapt 
torch  to  the  hymeneals  simultaneously  illu- 
nwned  by  the  auio%  de  f$  of  the  Spanish  In- 
quisition. The  ambition  of  Charles,  when 
he  now  prepared  to  shift  the  burdens  of  actual 
sovereignty  from  his  own  shoulder,  was  trans- 
ferred,  not  extinguished;  in  exact  proportion 


as  he  panted  to  denude  himself  of  empire^ 
he  was  anxious  to  aggrandise  his  son.  EQs 
health  had  long  beenbad  and  broken.  Fee- 
ble in  constitution,  and  a  martyr  to  gout^ 
which  his  imprudences  at  table  augmented,  a 
premature  old  age  overtook  him.  So  &t 
back  as  1549,  Marillac,  the  envoy  of  France^ 
ever  Spain's  worst  enemy,  had  gladdened 
his  master  with  a  iignalement  of  the  aiok 
Cesar: — ^'L'osil  abattu,  la  bouche  pale,  le 
visage  plus  mort  que  vif,  le  col  extenu^,  1& 
parole  faible,  I'haleine  oourte,  le  dos  fort 
courbe,  et,lea  jambes  si  faibles  qu'a  graiide 
peine  il  pouvait  aller  avec  un  bkton  de  sa 
chambre  jusqu'a  sa  garderobe.'  The  hand 
that  once  wielded  the  lance  and  jereed  sa 
well,  was  then  scarcely  able  to  break  thft 
seal  of  a  letter;  and  now  depressing  disaa* 
ters  conspired  to  reduce  his  moral  energy  to 
a  level  with  his  physical  prostration.  Fickle 
fortune,  whidi  had  smiled  on  him  formerly^ 
was,  as  he  said,  turning  to  younger  men— 
the  repulse  at  Metz,  and  ignominious  flight 
to  Inspruck,  were  terrible  signs  of  it,  and  the 
death  of  his  mother,  in  April,  1555,  having 
at  length  made  him  reallv  king  proprietary 
of  Spain,  he  carried  out  his  intentions  of  a 
general  abdication  at  his  FlemiA  oiqHtal, 
Brussels,  on  Friday,  October  25th  of  that 
same  year.  His  last  address  was  full  of 
dignity  and  pathos:  weeping  himoel^  h» 
drew  sympathetic  tears  firom  the  whole  of 
the  assemoly ;  the  scene  is  toudiingly  re- 
ported by  our  minister,  Sir  John  Mason,  who 
was  present* 

Hi-health  detained  the  ex-monarch  nearly 
a  year  longer  in  Flanders,  which  he  finally 
quitted,  S^t^nber  13, 1556.  His  exit  was 
imperial.  He  was  aocompanied  by  his  two 
sisters,  the  dowager  queens  of  Hungary  and 
France,  who  indeed  wished  to  be  permanent 
sharers  of  his  retirement,  and  was  attended 
by  a  suite  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  persona^ 
and  a  fleet  of  fifty-aix  sail.  He  reached 
Laredo  on  the  28th.  Robertson  prostratea 
him  on  the  ground  at  landing — eager  td 
salute  the  common  mother  of  noankindy  to 
whom  he  now  returned  naked  as  he  was 
bom.  Neither  b  there  the  slightest  foundi^ 
tion  for  this  episode,  nor  for  the  Doctor's 
diatribes  on  the  neglect  he  met  in  Spam. 
He  was  indeed  put  to  a  little  inoonvenienoe^ 
from  having  appeared  sooner  than  was  ex- 
pected, and  before  adequate  preparations 
wore  complete^  in  aboat  the  poorest  pari 
of  a  country  *  always  in  want  oi  everything 
at  the  critical  moment :' — ^matters,  however, 
speedily  mended  on  tiie  arrival  of  his  ohao^ 
berlain,  an  experienced  eampaagBer,.and  cnn« 


*  See  the  paper  in  Mr.  Btngon's  industriout  blo^ 
aphy  of  Sir  Taonnf  Gresham  (iL  74.) 
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ning  in  tiie  oommissariat.  The  oavalcade  set 
Ibrai  over  some  of  the  wildest  mountain- 
passes  in  Spain — ^tiirough  poverty-stricken 
districts,  wl4re  stones  are  given  for  bread, 
vhere  t^  rich  are  sent  empty  away,  and 
then,  as  now,  mis^ubly  unprovided  even 
with  such  aooommodatioQs  for  man  or  beast, 
as  Spaniards  and  their  locomotive,  the  mule, 
alone  oould  or  can  endure. — ^  Oh !  dura  tellus 
Iberise !'  CSiarles,  sick  and  gouty,  travelled 
by  abort  stages  of  ten  to  fifteen  nules  a-day, 
KMnetimes  in  a  chair  carried  by  men,  at  other 
times  in  a  litter.  The  identical  palanquin 
in  which  his  Ca^olic  Majesty  was  'cribbed, 
cabined,  and  confined,'  during  this  Gessarean 
operation,  is  still  preserved  in  t^e  Armeria 
at  Madrid ;  something  between  a  black  trunk 
and  a  ooffin,  it  is  infinitely  less  comfortable 
than  th&  elegant  articles  furnished  by  Mr. 
Bantiog.  His  progress,  the  vehicle  notwith- 
standing, was  right  regal.  Provinces  and 
cities  emptied  themselves  to  do  homage,  and 
he  entered  Burgos,  the  time-honoured  capital 
of  Castile,  amid  pealing  bells  and  a  general 
illamination :  here  he  remained  two  days, 
holding  a  perpetual  levee,  highly  delighted, 
and  with  every  wish  antidpa^.  So  much 
for  Dr.  Robertson's  moving  'tale  of  the 
deep  affliction  of  Charles  at  his  son's  ingrat- 
itnde,'  and  the  forced  residence  at  Burgos 
for  '  some  weeks'  before  Philip  paid  the  first 
moiety  of  the  small  pei  sion  which  was  all 
he  had  reserved  of  so  many  kingdoms — with 
the  tragical  addition  that  the  said  delay  pre- 
vented him  rewarding  or  dismissing  his  suite, 
witioh,  in  &ct,  he  neither  did  nor  wished  to 
do  here.  At  Cabezon  he  was  met  by  his 
griBdaon,  the  ill-omened  Don  Carlos,  of 
whom  he  formed  a  bad  but  correct  first  im- 
pressioD,  and  forthwith  recommended  to  the 
regent  Juana  'an  unsparing  use  of  the  rod ;' 
the  boy  already,  at  eleven  years  of  age, 
evinced  unmistakeable  symptoms  'of  a  ^- 
len  passionate  tamper.  He  lived  in  a  state 
of  perpetual  rebellion  against  his  aunt,  and 
di^layed  from  the  nursery  the  weakly  mis- 
ddevoos  ^irit  which  marked  his  short  career 
at  his  father's  court.'  Mr,  Stirling  properly 
treats  ail  the  love  for  his  father's  wife,  and 
Ids  coDseqiient  murder,  as  &e  eoiitempti- 
ble  fictions  of  malevolent  ignorance,  though 
adopted  and  revived  of  late  by  the  Alfieris, 
SchiUers,  and  other  illustrious  drunatists. 

Charies  entered  Valladolid,  where  the 
ooart  was  residing,  without  parade,  but  by 
the  usual  gate.  '  It  would  be  a  shame,'  said 
he,  '  BOt  to  let  his  people  see  him' — a  cause 
and  monmnoit  of  his  country's  greatness. 
He  was  received  by  all,  high  and  low,  most 
deferentially,  and  held  frequent  cabinet  coun- 
cils. On  resuming  his  journey,  he '  thanked 
God  that  he  was  getting  beyond  the  reach 


of  ceremony,  and  that  henceforward  no  more 
visits  were  to  be  made,  no  more  receptions 
to  be  undergone.'  He  now  approached  the 
wild  and  rugged  Sierra  de  Bejar,  one  of  the 
backbones  of  the  Peninsula ;  yet  rather  than 
face  the  episcopal  and  municipal  civilities  of 
Placenda  to  which  Dr.  Robertson  takes 
him,  he  braved  a  shorter  cut,  over  an  alpine 
pass  which  might  have  scared  a  chamois  or 
contrabandista — a  route  which  recalled  the 
miseries  of  his  flight  to  Inspruck,  and  is 
almost  described  by  Lactantius,  in  his  ac- 
count of  the  journey  of  Diocletian  to  Nico- 
media :  '  Cum  jam  felicitas  ab  eo  recessisset, 
impatiens  et  seger  animi,  profectus  hyeme, 
s«eviente  frigore,  atque  imbribus  verberatus, 
morbum  levem  et  perpetuum  traxit,  veza- 
tusque  per  omne  iter  lectidt  plurimum  vehe- 
h&tvLr,^—{I>e  Morte  PerseCj  xvii.) 

Mr.  Stirling  paints  like  a  true  artist  the 
toppling  crags,  the  torrents,  and  precipices 
amidst  whidi  nature  sits  enthroned  in  all 
her  sublimity,  with  her  wildest  and  loveliest 
forms  broad-cast  about  her,  where  least 
seen,  as  if  in  scorn  for  the  insect  man  and 
his  admiration.  When  at  length  the  caval- 
cade crept,  like  a  wounded  snake,  to  the 
culminating  crest,  and  the  promised  land, 
the  happy  Rasselas  valley,  lay  unrolled  as  a 
map  beneath  him — '  this  is  indeed  the  VerUy^ 
exclaimed  Charles,  'to  reach  which  surely 
some  suffering  might  bo  borne.'  Then  turn- 
ing back  on  the  mountain  gorges  of  the 
Puerto  Nuevo^  which  frowned  l^hind,  and 
thinking,  as  it  were,  of  the  gates  of  the 
world  closed  on  him  for  ever :  '  Now,'  add- 
ed he,  *  I  shall  never  go  through  pass  again.' 
He  reached  Xarandrilla  before  sunset,  and 
alighted  at  the  castle  of  the  Count  of  Oropesa, 
the  great  feudal  lord  of  the  district.  Here 
he  remained  the  whole  winter — ^fretting  and 
fuming  at  the  delays  in  the  completion  of 
the  new  wing  at  i  uste,  which  had  been  be- 
gun three  years  before,  and  which  Mr.  Cubitt 
would  have  put  out  of  lyind  in  three  months. 
The  weather  was  severe;  but  while  the 
winds  and  rain  beat  out  of  doors,  and  the 
imperial  suite  waded  in  waterproof  boots, 
the  great  man  himself,  wrapped  in  robes 
wadded  with  eider  down,  sat  by  a  blazing 
fire,  and  discussed  heavy  affairs  of  state  for 
the  public  benefit,  and  heavier  dinners  and 
suppers  for  his  private  injury.  The  outland- 
ish attendants  almost  mutinied  from  discon- 
tent ;  the  chosen  Paradise  of  the  master  was 
regarded  as  a  sort  of  a  hell  upon  earth  by 
the  servants ;  they  yearned  for  home,  and 
dragging  at  each  step  a  weightier  chain, 
sighed  as  they  remembered  their  sweet  Bel- 
gian Argos.  Yet,  if  Spaniards  have  written 
their  annals  true,  these  said  Belgians  and 
Hollanders  looked  plump  and  fair,  and  fed 
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as  voraciously  as  if  they  had  been  Jews 
upon  the  unctuous  hams  and  griskins  of 
Montanches.  Estremadura  is  indeed  a  por- 
cine pays  de  Cocagne,  an  Elysium  of  the 
pig,  a  land  overflowing  with  savoury  makes 
for  his  summer  improvement,  and  with 
sweet  acorns  for  his  autumnal  perfection- 
ment ;  whence  results  a  flesh  fitter  for  demi- 
gods than  Dutchmen,  and  a  fat,  tinted  like 
melted  topazes — a  morsel  for  cardinals  and 
wise  men  of  the  West. 

Tel  maitre  tels  valets — and  Charles  set  his 
faithful  followers  a  magnificent  example: 
his  worst  disease  was  an  inordinate  appetite, 
and  his  most  besetting  sin  the  indulgence 
thereof-— edaciias  damnosa.  Nor  did  he 
voluntarily  repudiate  the  old  Belgic  respect 
for  god  Bacchus.  So  long  back  as  1532, 
his  spiritual  adviser  *  had  bidden  him  beware 
of  fish' — ^but  added  that  he  must  be  more 
moderate  in  his  cups ;  or  else  both  mind 
and  body  would  go  down  hill — 'cuesta 
abajo.'  The  habits  of  the  Heliogabalic  her- 
mit are  thus  racily  described  by  our  genial 
author : — 

*  Roger  Ascham,  standing  "  hard  by  the  im- 
perial table  at  the  feast  of  the  Golden  Fleece," 
watched  with  wonder  the  Emperor's  progress 
through  "  sod  beef,  roast  mutton,  baked  hare ;" 
after  which,  "  he  fed  well  of  a  capon,"  drinking 
also,  says  the  Fellow  of  St.  John-s,  "  the  best 
that  ever  I  saw.  He  had  his  head  in  the  glass 
five  times  as  long  as  any  of  them,  and  never 
drank  less  than  a  good  quart  at  once  of  Rhenish 
wine."  Eatinc  was  now  the  only  physical 
gratification  which  he  could  still  enjoy  or  was 
unable  to  resist.  He  continued,  therefore,  to 
dine  to  the  l^.st  on  rich  dishes,  against  which 
his  ancient  and  trusty  confessor,  Cardinal 
Loaysa,  had  protested  a  quarter  of  a  century 
before. 

^The  supply  of  his  table  was  a  niain  subject 
of  the  correspopdence  between  the  n;ia7ordomo 
and  the  Secretary  of  State.  The  weekly  cou- 
rier from  Valladolid  to  Lisbon  was  orde^  to 
change  his  route  that  he  might  bring  every 
Thursday  a  provision  of  eels  and  other  rich 
fish,  {p&icado  grueso)  for  Friday's  fast.  There 
was  a  constant  demand  for  anchovies,  tunny, 
and  other  potted  fish,  and  sometimes  a  com- 
plaint that  the  trouts  of  the  country  were  too 
small :  the  olives,  on  the  other  hand,  were  too 
large — and  the  Emperor  wished,  instead,  for 
olives  of  Perejon.  One  day  the  Secretary  of 
State  is  asked  for  some  partndget  firom  Gama,  a 
place  firom  whence  the  Emperor  remembers 
that  the  Count  of  Osorno  once  sent  him  into 
Flanders  some  of  the  best  partridges  in  the 
world.  Another  day,  sausages  were  wanted 
"  of  the  kind  which  the  Queen  Juana,  now  in 
glory,  used  to  pride  herself  on  makine,  in  the 
Flemish  fashion,  at  Tordesillas,"  and  tor  the  re- 
ceipt for  which  the  Secretary  is  referred  to  the 
Marquess  of  Denia.  Both  orders  were  punctu- 
ally executed.  The  sausages,  although  sent  to 
a  land  supreme  in  that  manufacture,  gave  great 
satisfaction.    Of  the  partridges  the  Emperor 


said  that  they  used  to  be  better— ordering,  how- 
ever, the  remainder  to  be  pickled.  The  Em- 
peror's weakness  being  generally  known,  or 
soon  discovered,  dainties  of  all  kinds  were  sent 
to  him  as  presents.  Mutton,  pork,  and  game 
were  the  provisions  most  easily  obtained  at 
Xarandrilla ;  but  they  were  dear.  The  bread 
was  indifferent,  and  nothing  was  good  and 
abundant  but  chestnuts,  the  staple  fwA  of  the 
people.  But  in  a  very  few  days  the  castle  lar- 
der wanted  for  nothing.  One  day  the  Count  of 
Oroj)esa  sent  an  offering  of  game :  another  day 
a  pair  of  fat  calves  arrived  from  the  Archbishop 
of  Zaragoza.  The  Archbishop  of  Toledo  and 
the  Duchess  of  Friars  were  constant  and  mag- 
nificent in  their  ^fts  of  venison,  fruit,  and 
preserves,  and  supplies  of  all  kinds  came  at 
regular  intervals  n:om  Seville  and  from  Por- 
tugal. 

^Luis  Quixada,  who  knew  the  Emperor'a 
habits  and  constitution  well,  beheld  with  dismay 
these  long  trains  of  mules  laden,  as  it  were, 
with  gout  and  bile.  He  never  acknowledged 
the  receipt  of  the  good  thinzs  from  Valladolid 
without  adding  some  dismal  lorebodings  of  con- 
sequent mischief;  and  along  vrith  an  order  he 
sometimes  conveyed  a  hint  that  it  would  be 
much  better  if  no  means  were  found  of  executing 
it.  If  the  Emperor  made  a  hearty  meal  without 
beinc  the  worse  for  it,  the  mayordomo  noted 
the  fact  with  exultation,  and  remarked  with 
complacency  His  Majesty's  fondness  for  plov^cs, 
which  he  considered  harmless.  But  his  office  of 
purveyor  was  more  commonly  exercised  under 
protest ;  and  he  interposed  iJetween  his  master 
and  an  eel-pie  as,  in  other  days,  he  would 
have  thrown  himself  between  the  imperial  per- 
son and  the  point  of  a  Moorish  lance.' 

So  much  for  'his  table  neat  and  plain' 
— ^according  to  Dr.  Robertson — (sheeps- 
head  and  oat-bannocks  to  wit !) — and  here, 
if  space  permitted,  we  might  point  out  to 
hero-worshippers  other  great  men,  on  whose 
crests  sat  plumed  victory,  of  even  greater 
appetite,  and  who,  succumbing  to  the  cn^t, 
dug  their  graves  with  their  teeth.  We 
might  compare  the  pickled  tunny  and  iced 
beer  of  the  invincible  Charles  with  the 
polentas  and  fiery  condiments  of  Frederick 
the  Great,  who  planned  a  battle  or  a  bill  of 
fare  with  equal  skill  and  solicitude;  who 
appointed  for  each  difierent  dish  or  defile  a 
difierent  cook  or  colonel.  Charles  paid  no 
less  attention  to  medicine  than  to  the  menu 
— ^to  the  antidote  than  to  the  bane.  His 
manna  came  express  from  Naples — his 
senna-leaves,  'the  best  from  Alexandria^' 
were  steeped  in  white  wine  of  Yepes,  selec- 
ted by  the  general  of  the  Hieronomites,  an 
order  of  monks  celebrated  for  their  cellars. 
He  accepted  pills  readily — ^but  turned  a  deaf 
ear  to  his  mentors,  who— brother-graduates 
ofpoor  Sancho's  terrible  Doctor  de  Tirtoft- 
fuera  {Anplici^  Dr.  Take-away) — remonstra- 
ted as  oflen  as  a  liver-loading  delicacy  was 
placed  before  him.  He  had  long  been  w<Hit, 
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when  lus  phjsi<naiis  ('tbe  wise  Baersdorp 
and  the  great  Vesalius ')  disputed  his  case, 
like  those  in  Molidre,  to  appeal  to  one  Ca- 
ballo  {CaballuSy  called  Onagrus  Magnus  by 
the  suite) ;  and  this  Spanbh  quack,  whose 
art  of  dining  and  dietary  was  *  eat  and  drink 
what  you  like,'  as  usual  carried  the  day. 
Hence  cramps — Uie-  unavailing  remorse  of 
a  non-digesting  stomach — tossings  and 
turnings  by  nights — and  the  next  day's 
repetition  of  the  sin  and  cause:  so  weak 
was  the  imperial  flesh;  so  unfailing  the 
portioning  of  pills,  the  weighing  of  scruples, 
the  doctor's  visit  and  gossip — ^all  the  con- 
c^itrated  egotism  and  immemorial  consola- 
tioDs  of  the  sick-room. 

At  last,  as  everything  comes  to  an  end, 
even  in  Spain,  there  arrived  tidings,  that 
mason,  carjpenter,  and  upholsterer  had  fin- 
nhed  the  job  at  Yuste,  and  in  January, 
1557,  nearly  a  hundred  of  the  suite  were 
paid  off,  and  kindly  dismissed.  It  was  a 
sad  sight  to  see  the  breaking  up  of  so  old  a 
company  of  retainers,  bursting  now  like  a 
shell  and  never  to  meet  again.  On  the  3rd 
of  February — ^Dr.  Robertson's  24th — ^the 
Iknperor,  accompanied  by  sixty  attendants 
— Dr.  Robertson's  '  twelve  domestics  only' 
9— reached  the  convent,  and  saluted  the  prior 
and  his  new  brethren — 

An  old  man  broken  with  the  storms  of  state 
If  come  to  lay  his  weary  bones  among  ye. 

The  picturesque  Principal,  wishing  to  enhance 
present  lowliness  with  the  contrast  of  past 
greatness,  describes  the  '  humble  retreat ' 
prepared  for  fallen  Csesar  as  *  hardly  sufficient 
for  a  private  gentleman : — four  out  of  the 
•ix  rooms  in  the  form  of  friars'  cells,  with 
naked  waUs,  and  all  on  a  level  with  the 
ground !'  Although  the  additional  wing  had 
neither  golden  gate  nor  temple  of  Esculapius, 
as  at  Spalatro,  the  elevation  partook  more 
of  a  cheerful'  Italian  villa  than  a  Spanish 
convent.  The  building  was  superintended 
by  Antonio  Villacastan,  who  afterwards,  as 
surveyor  of  the  works  of  the  Escurial,  saw 
the  first  stone  laid  of  that  gigantic  pile,  and 
its  completion ;  there  he  lies  buried  like  our 
Wren,  and  also  aged  91,  in  his  own  St. 
Paul's,  the  best  monument  of  his  fame.  The 
wing  consisted  of  two  stories,  each  contain- 
ing four  rooms,  connected  by  sunny  galleries 
outside,  and  well  warmed  inside  by  fire- 
places, such  as  the  chilly  Charles  everywhere 
mtroduced  into  his  Spanish  residences,  even 
in  the  Alcazar  of  sun-roasied  Seville  and  the 
Alhambra  of  sun-toasted  Granada,  to  the 
mercileas  destruction  of  exquisite  Moorish 
diapry  and  surface  wall  decoration.  The 
Emperor  inhabited  the  upper  story ;  an  open- 
ing was  made,  which  enabled  him,  when 


confined  to  his  bed,  to  see  the  high  altar  and 
the  celebration  of  mass  in  the  chapel ;  his 
cabinet  looked  southward — the  garden  below 
it  easily  reached  by  an  inclined  plane,  and 
arranged  in  a  succession  of  terraces  down  to 
the  stream.  The  front  of  the  monastery  was 
shaded  by  a  magnificent  walnut-tree,  even 
then  called  el  nogal  grande — *  a  Nestor  of 
the  woods,  which  has  seen  the  hermit's  cell 
rise  to  a  royal  convent,  and  sink  into  ruin, 
and  has  survived  the  Spanish  order  of  St. 
Jerome  and  the  Austrian  dynasty.'  Hie 
rooms  were  furnished  to  his  peculiar  simple 
tastes,  and  hung  with  plain  cloth  instead  of 
the  usual  costly  arras,  of  which  however  he 
had  enough  to  tapestry  the  whole  building. 
His  supply  of  quilts  and  fine  linen  was 
greater  still ;  whilst  his  friends  were  seated 
on  velvet  chairs,  he  himself  reposed  on  one 
with  wheels,  six  soft  cushions,  and  a  footstool, 
Mr.  Stirling  prints  the  inventory  of  all  his 
goods  and  chattels.  Of  gold  and  sil  ver  plate 
he  had  13,000  ounces ;  he  washed  his  hands 
in  basins  of  silver — nay,  even  the  meanest 
utensil  of  his  bed-chamber  was  made  of  that 
material,  and,  it  may  be  suspected,  from  the 
very  homely  English  name,  imperfectly  Cas- 
tilianised,  that  the  article  had  been  a  deli- 
cate attention  from  the  enamoured  Mary. 
Charles,  who  always  had  been  plain  to  par- 
simony in  his  dress,  did  not  turn  dandy 
in  the  cloister ;  his  jewels  consisted  chiefly  i 
of  badges  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  one  of  which 
is  said,  incorrectly,  to  have  been  worn  hj 
our  Great  Duke.  He  had  some  amulets 
against  plague  and  cramp,  many  pocket 
watches,  and  dozen  pairs  of  spectacles.  His 
pictures  were  few,  but  select,  and  such  as 
became  the  friend  and  patron  of  Titian; 
among  them  the  portrait  of  his  gentle  grace- 
ful Isabel,  taken  soon  afler  the  honeymoon, 
recalled  to  him  the  treasure  he  had  lost, 
while  another,  of  his  son's  English  prize, 
reminded  him  of  what  horrors  he  had  himself 
escaped.  At  the  imperial  command  the  con- 
vent choir  had  been  reinforced  by  some 
sixteen  picked  melodious  friars;  Charles 
himself,  ever  fond  of  music  and  a  singer  of 
anthems,  now  performed  jpro  virili  as  tiieir 
precentor.  His  nice  ear  and  musical  mem- 
ory detected  alike  a  borrowed  motet  in  the 
maestro  de  capilla,  as  a  false  note  in  a  singer, 
whom  he  rated  by  name  with  some  gracious 
addition  of  Hideputa  bermejo — *  a  red-headed 
son  of — :'  an  expression  derogatory  to  the 
mother  of  any  vocalist,  let  alone  a  church 
quirister,  and,  as  Mr.  Stirling  says,  *  certainly 
savouring  more  of  the  camp  than  the  cloister.' 
On  the  whole  his  regular  habits  accorded 
well  with  monastic  life,  in  which  one  day  is 
like  another,  and  all  creep  in  their  petty  pace 
to  dusty  death*    The  order  of  the  course 
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was  this :  at  waking  his  confessor  assisted  at 
his  private  deyotions,  then  his  valets  at  his 
toilette ;  after  mass  he  sat  down  to  mess, 
dalla  massa  alia  mensa  ;  his  dinner  was  long, 
for  his  appetite  was  prodigious,  and  the  mas- 
tication of  his  toothless  gums,  and  the  carving 
with  his  gout-crippled  fingers,  tedious :  mean- 
time his  physician  stood  at  one  side  waging 
fruitless  war  to  the  knife  and  fork  too,  and 
his  man  of  letters  stood  on  the  other  to  dis- 
course pleasantly,  and  then  read  him  to  the 
subsequent  siesta  from  a  good  book.  Such 
sleep  as  a  patristic  folio  could  induce,  mass 
again,  a  sermon,  and  an  anthem  filled  up  the 
afternoon.  Evening  brought  the  sauntering 
in  the  sun  amid  his  flower-beds,  or  persecut- 
ing wood-pigeons  with  his  gun :  while,  if  de- 
tained ijL  doors  by  rain  or  rheumatism,  there 
were  the  pet  parrot,  the  tame  cats,  the  me- 
chanical workshop,  talk  with  some  visitor, 
and  last  not  least,  state  business  with  his 
secretary ;  afler  vespers  came  supper,  *  a  meal 
much  like  the  dinner,'  which  made  his  cham- 
berlain's loyal  heart  quake. 

This  high  officer,  the  chief  among  the  fifteen 
confidential  persons  who  formed  his  *  cham- 
ber,' has  already  been  introduced  by  our  au- 
thor. Don  Luis  Quixada,  the  type  of  a  good 
old  Castilian  soldier  and  hidalgo,  was  spare 
and  sinewy  in  frame,  formal  in  manners  and 
cut  of  his  beard,  full  of  strong  sense  and  pre- 
judices, proud  and  punctilious,  but  true  as 
steel  to  his  faith  and  king,  and  an  excellent 
hater  of  all  Jews,  heretics,  and  friars.  Good 
Quixada  may  possibly  have  been  in  the 
mind's  eye  of  Cervantes  when  he  drew  his 
immortal  Quixote,  To  this  tried  follower 
Charles  had  confided  the  care  of  his  illegiti- 
mate son,  the  subsequently  celebrated  Don 
Juan  of  Austria :  the  secret  was  scrupulously 
kept,  and  the  boy  was  brought  up  as  the  page 
of  Magdalena,  the  wife  of  Don  Louis. 

In  his  third  chapter  Mr.  Stirling,  relying 
on  ascertained  truth,  and  eschewing  all  the 
tricks  of  historical  romance,  makes  us  equally 
familiar  with  his  Majesty's  other  principal 
attendants.  The  gravest  charge  of  all  had 
been  given  to  the  Reverend  JuandeRegla — 

''  one  of  those  monks,  who  knew  how  to  make 
ladders  to  place  and  favour  of  the  ropes  which 
ffirt  their  ascetic  loins.  On  being  mrst  intro 
duced  into  the  imperial  presence,  he  chose  to 
speak  in  the  mitre-shunnine  cant  of  his  cloth,  of 
the  great  reluctance  which  ne  felt  in  occupying 
a  post  of  such  weighty  responsibility.  "  Never 
fear,"  said  Charles,  somewhat  maliciously ;  "  be- 
fore I  left  Flanders  five  doctors  were  engaged 
for  a  year  in  easing  my  conscience,  so  you  will 
have  nothing  to  answer  for  but  what  nappens 
here." ' 

The  important  post  of  private  secretary 
was  filled  by  Martin  GaztelUy  and  by  him 


the  whole  confidential  eorrespondence 
carried  on,  as  the  emperor  himself  could  sel- 
dom do  more  than  scrawl  a  few  words  with 
his  chalky  fingers.  WiUiaM  van  Male  of  Bro^ 
ges  was  intimately  admitted  into  theperso9u 
nelf  the  heart  and  soul  secrets  of  Charles. 
Long  the  first  gentleman  of  the  bed-chamber, 
he  had  become  part  and  parcel  of  the  invalid's 
existence.  Tliis  honest  and  learned  mtm  was 
the  scholar  and  '  Dominie'  of  the  society. 
He  rendered  to  Charles,  in  the  degree  re- 
quired, sudi  literary  services  as  Voltaire  did 
to  Frederick  the  Great,  II  lavait  son  linge 
sale — or  licked  into  shape  the  crude  compo- 
sitions of  a  royal  master,  who,  although  his 
education,  born  and  bred  in  camps,  had  been 
neglected,  was  not  without  aspirations  to 
twme  the  laurel  of  Apollo  with  that  of  Mars. 
Our  Caesar  having,  like  Julius  of  old,  written 
his  own  commentaries.  Van  Male  converted 
the  imperial  French  (of  1650)  into  elegant 
Latin.  On  another  occasion  Charles  did 
into  Spanish  prose  the  French  poem  Le 
Chevalier  DStenmni,  which  translation  Her- 
nando de  Acuna,  by  his  direction,  again 
turned  into  Castilian  verse,  and  so  much  to 
his  Majesty's  content  that  he  felt  some  de- 
sire to  admit  the  reading  world  into  a  share 
of  the  intellectual  treat.  Nevertheless,  how- 
ever well  satisfied  with  the  works  of  his  pen, 
and  however  ardently  complimented  there- 
on by  his  attendants,  the  monarch,  it  seemsy 
trembled  before  the  critic,  and  could  not 
easily  make  up  his  mind  to  rush  into  print, 
shame  the  fools,  and  proclaim  the  august 
authorship.  We  most  reluctantly  pass  over 
Mr.  Stirling's  pleasant  particulars  of  the 
tricks  and  jokes  played  on  the  poor  Flem- 
ing poet-laurate  by  the  *  windy  Spaniards,' 
w&>  made  him  a  cat's-paw,  and  so  magnified 
in  the  eyes  of  Charles  the  certain  profits 
which  must  result  from  the  publication,  that 
the  emperor  at  last  forced  him  to  go  to 
press,  by  which  worthy  Van  Male  was  half 
ruined.  In  justice  to  the  emperor  it  must 
be  said  that  ne  sincerely  meant  to  do  a  good 
turn  to  a  faithful  attendant,  who  for  six 
years  previously  to  his  abdication  had  never 
quitted  him  by  day  or  night.  Oft  when 
Charles,  with  overworked  brain  and  stomadi, 
had,  like  Henry  IV.,  frightened  gentle  deep 
from  his  pillow,  the  weary  scholar  was  sum- 
moned to  the  bedside  to  b^ile  the  long 
hours  by  reading  fi'om  the  Vulgate,  or  by 
joining  in  a  psalmodio  duet,  unUl  his  own 
health  also  broke  down,  to  the  no  great  dis- 
pleasure of  Charles,  who  loved  him  all  the 
better  from  the  congeniality  of  valetudinari- 
anism, most  courtier-like,  although  most  un- 
intentional. No  man  ever  prob^  so  deeply 
into  the  secret  workings  of  the  reserved  and 
ocMnmanding  mind  of  the  emperor  as  Van 
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Male,  vho  trembled,  wben  writing  to  De 
Prtiet,  at  even  the  recollections  of  the  mys- 
torioas  confidences  he  made  him.  These  ao- 
oordingly,  and  very  unhappily  for  history, 
are  not  revealed  in  his  Letters — published  at 
Bmssels  in  1843,  by  the  Baron  de  Reiffen- 
badi — which  remarkable  series,  however, 
sfibrds  invaluable  glimpses  of  the  hero  of 
the  sixteenth  age,  as  seen  by  the  eyes  of  his 
valet.  *  The  hero,  always  very  chary  of  his  fu- 
tme  &me,  welcomed  to  Yuste  another  eru- 
dite virtuoso,  a  great  friend  of  Van  Male's, 
Jwm  Gines  Sepulveda,  Who  ventured  in  his 
sixtieth  year  to  quit  .the  sunny  south  and 
feoe  the  mud  and  mules  of  the  Puerto  Nuevo^ 
without  the  imperial  conveniences — ^a  step 
wfaicb  nearly  put  an  end  to  his  beneficed  and 
Bterary  life.  Charles  was  all  through  the 
centre  of  the  circle,  the  observed  of  all  ob- 
servers and  satellites,  who,  learned  or  un- 
learned, held  him  to  be  the  greatest  monarch 
or  man  that  ever  had  been  or  ever  could  be; 
and  that  to  name  him  was  sufiicient — 

Carlo  qmnto,  ed  h  assai  questo, 
Perche  si  sa  per  tatto  11  mondo  11  resto. 

The  medical  staff  was  commensurate  with 
diat  of  the  kitchen.  The  resident  physician- 
!n-ehief  was  Henry  Mdthye^  a  Fleming,  who, 
on  special  consultations,  was  backed  by 
Giovanni  Mok^  a  Milanese,  and  ComelU),  a 
Spaniard.  Their  bulletins  from  day  to  day, 
afid  their  preaoriptions  duly  chronicled  .in 
dog  and  doctor  Latin,  and  with^ singular  dul- 
BesB  and  prolixity,'  are  still  preserved  in  the 
ardiives  at  Simanoas.  Nor  must  we  omit 
mention  of  another  practitioner  who  adminis- 
tered to  the  mind  of  the  patient,  and  by 
making  him  of  a  cheerful  countenance,  kept 
up  his  moral  health,  and  reconciled  to  a  wet 
or  no-post  day.  To  tlus  Juanelo  Torriano, 
a  medianician  of  Cremona,  the  keeping  of 
the  horological  department  had  long  been 
confided ;  he  regulated  the  clocks  and  watches 
of  Charles,  who  was  as  nice  in  the  notation  of 
Us  time  to  the  fhtction  of  a  minute,  as  was 
oar  good  old  Engli^hearted  King  Geoi^e  HI. 
The  Italian  also  constructed  little  figures 
tint  moved,  birds  that  flew,  and  other  inge- 
Bioas  toys,  by  which  the  prior  and  monks, 
wbo  took  him  for  a  wizard,  were  scared  out  of 
aocfa  wits  as  they  had,  to  the  delight  of  the 
emperor,  who  took  no  less  pleasure  in  this 
workshop  than  Louis  XVI.  did  in  forcing 
loekfl  and  keys.  Very  pretty  indeed  is  Dr. 
Bobotaon's  story  that  Charles,  on  foiling  to 
make  any  two  watches  keep  time  together, 
oonfeased  a  penitei^tial  regret  for  ever  hav- 
lag  attempted  to  enforce  a  miiformity  of  re- 
K^oo ;  but  (das !  it  is  mere  romance  again ; 
every  day  that  he  grew  older  his  bigotry 
wacedthe  atrooger,  and  no  leas  ao  the  expres* 
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sions  arguing  his  constant  anxiety  that  all  lost 
sheep  might,  by  the  help  of  Grod's  dogs  and 
croziers,  be  got  safe  into,  and  duly  sheared 
in,  the  one  true  Roman  and  Apostolical  fold. 
Equally  apocryphal  is  the  Doctor's  state- 
ment that  Charles  only  'admitted  a  few 
neighbours  to  visits — and  entertained  them  <a 
table ;'  an  honour  so  opposed  to  Spanish 
etiquette  that  he  never  conceded  it  but  once 
in  all  his  life,  and  then  in  favour  of  Alva, 
the  great  and  iron  duke  of  his  day.  As  re* 
spects  the  Principal's  rarity  of  visitors,  even 
from  the  neighbourhood — callers  and  guests 
were  in  fact  exceedingly  numerous — constant- 
ly arriving  from  all  quarters,  and  many  of 
them  well  worthy  of  Mr.  Stirling's  commemo- 
ration.  Notthe  least  assiduous  was  that  once 
celebrated  scion  of  a  house  that  had  given 
birth  to  kings  and  popes,  and  in  whose  ho* 
som  a  congenial  spirit  burned,  the  already 
named  Francesco  de  Borja^  ex  duke  of  Gan- 
dia,  the  *  miracle  of  princes,'  a  saint  among 
grandees  and  a  grandee  among  saints ;  and 
some  compensation  was,  indeed,  owing  to 
the  Church  from  a  family  which  had  given 
her  an  Alexander  VI.  Bom  in  1510,  our 
better  Borgia  early  displayed  a  serious 
turn  even  at  court,  and  was  selected  by 
Charles  to  convey  the  corpse  of  his  empress 
from  Toledo  to  Granada.  When  the  coffin 
was  opened  to  verify  the  body,  the  appalling 
death-change  so  affected  the  young  noble- 
man, that  he  resolved  to  renounce  the  world, 
his  rank,  and  riches:  accordingly,  in  1550 
he  became  a  Jesuit,  and  died  in  1562  gene- 
ral of  the  order.  Frequent  as  were  his 
visits  to  Yijste,  he  was  always  welcomed  by 
Charles,  who  even  condescended  to  send  him 
every  day  when  there,  the  *  most  approved 
dish'  from  his  own  table ;  many  and  long 
were  their  conferences,  at  which  no  one  wae 
present,  and  a  portion  only  of  the  subject 
matter,  communicated  by  Francesco  himself 
to  Ribadaneira,  has  been  recorded  in  that 
author's  Life  of  the  ex-duke — a  work,  we 
need  hardly  say,  with  which  Dr.  Robertson 
was  altc^ether  unacquainted. 

Another  no  less  constant  and  cherished 
guest  was  Don  Luis  de  Avila,  an  old  comr 
rade  of  the  emperor's — and  this  indeed  was 
a  neighbour,  for  he  lived  in  *  lettered  and 
laurelled  ease'  at  Placenda.  His  cpm<- 
mentaries  on  the  wars  of  his  Csesar  ki  Ger- 
many  have  been  compared  by  Spaniards  to 
those  of  the  '  great  hook-nosed  fellow  of 
Rome '  himself.  Charles  delighted  in  tfaia 
lively  Quintus  Curtius,  who  blew  Ac  Caa- 
tilian  trumpet  right  thrasonically,  and  hia 
book,  bound  in  crimson  velvet  witii  silver 
clasps,  lay  always  on  his  imperial  reading 
table  I'-one,  it  must  be  confessed,  less  plen^ 
tiflilly  ai]^plied  than  tit&%  in  hb  dining-room, 
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from  wbich,  by  the  bye,  on  one  oooasion  hejhis  death,  of  bis  fi>nner  sound  and 


ordered  a  oapon  to  be  reserved  for  Avila — 
an  honour  so  great  as  to  be  specially  notified 
in  a  despatch  sent  to  court    Charles  fought 
his  battles  oyer  again  with  Captain  Luis,  as 
Uncle  Toby  did  his  with  Corporal  Trim,  and 
«8  the  wonted  fires  warmed  up  even  in  the 
ashes,  forgot  his  gout,  and  shouldering  his 
crutches,  showed   how    fields  were    won. 
Nor  were  the  solaces  of  church  militant  and 
drum  ecdeeiastic  wanting;  the  emperor's 
fondness  for  pulpt  eloquence  was  fooled  to 
the  bent  by  a  company  of  preachers  select- 
ed from  the  most  potent  and  competent  of 
the  Hieronomite  order.     Mr.  Stiriing  has 
.  fished  firom  the  pools  of  Lethe  the  names  of 
■ome  of  the  least  obscure  of  these.      The 
imperial  household,  courtiers,  and  soldiers 
were  astounded  at  their  master's  afly)ility 
and  good  humour,  which  made  him  no  less 
popular  in  the  cloister  than  in  the  camp. 
It    passed    their    understanding,    that    his 
Caeearean  and  Catholic  Majesty  should  keep 
such  low  company,  and  associate  with  a 
pack  of  '  unendurable  blockheads,'  at  whom 
they  swore  lustily,  after  the  immemorial 
&shion  of  armies  in  Flanders.    They  hated 
the  convent,  and  anathematised  the  friars 
who  built  it;  they  were  not  yet  weaned 
irom  the  world,  nor  surfeited  with  its  boons ; 
ithey  had  no  dislike  to  loaves  or  fishes,  to 
iplace  or  profit,  nor  any  predilection  for 
^prayer,  penit^:ice,sermon8,  sell^fla^ellations, 
.and    similar  recreations,  whereby  cloister 
life  was  so  sweetened  to  their  master,  that 
be  often  declared  he  never  had  been  so 
.happy  before. 

Yet  his  existence  was  by  no  means  that 

Sictured  by  Robertson,  '  of  a  man  perfectly 
isengaged  from  this  present  life ;  of  one 
from  whose  mind  all  former  ambitious 
thoughts  were  efiaced;  who,  so  far  from 
taking  part  in  the  political  transactions  of 
Europe,  did  not  even  inquire  about  them, 
but  viewed  the  busy  scene  with  contempt 
or  indifference;'  who,  says  Watson,  out- 
Heroding  Herod,  did  not  even  '  suffer  his 
domestics  to  inform  him  what  was  passing 
jfi  the  world.'  Watson  tells  that  Charles 
resigned  because  his  son  was  evidently 
resolved  te  force  the  crown  from  him,  uid 
fhe  dreaded  the  contest; — ^both  Doctors, 
major  and  minor,  carrying  on  the  Hyper- 
borean gospel  by  stating  that  he  discovered, 
•on  his  very  landing  at  Laredo,  that  *he 
was  no  longer  a  monarch,'  and  felt  bit- 
terly the  neglect  of  Philip — even  his  pit- 
stance  penaioa  being  unpaid ;  that  during  his 
fits  of  gout  he  was  altogether  incapable  of 
business,  and  gave  himself  up  only  to  trifling 
and  childish  occupations;  that  he  showed 
no  traces  whatearer,  for  mz  months  before 


line  understanding ;  finally,  that,  while  any 
faculties  did  remain  with  him,  he  constantly 
reputed  his  resignation,  and  contemplated 
a  resumption  of  power — ^which  Philip  so 
perpetually  feared.  We  need  not  recur  to 
the  long-resolved  abdication :  fi>r  the  resti 
the  simple  truth  is,  that  from  the  moment 
he  returned  to  Spain  to  the  hour  of  his 
death,  he  was  treated  as  a  king — aye,  every 
inch  a  king ;  not  only  was  his  reserved  in- 
come,  about  £1500  a  year,  regularly  paid, 
but  his  private  hoard  of  30,000  ducats  in 
gold  scrupulously  respected — and  this  in 
the  midst  of  great  financial  difficulties^  It 
was  in  vdn  that  Philip,  instead  of  dreading 
an  attempt  at  resumption,  was  ever  and  anon 
urging  his  father  to  take  the  reins  of  power 
once  more,  or  at  least  to  reside  nearer  Val- 
ladolid,  the  seat  of  government,  to  be  more 
readily  accessible.  It  now  appears  that  his 
successors  fell.back  on  his  matured  experi- 
ence in  every  difficult  crisis,  just  as  all 
parties  among  ourselves  were  wont  to  have 
recourse  to  our  lost  decui  et  tutamen.  The 
son,  in  fiu^t,  was,  from  first  to  last,  no  less 
free  from  jealousy  of  his  father  than  the  fi^ 
ther  was  from  any  repentance  of  abdication, 
and  our  authcnr  only  gives  the  devil  his  due 
when  he  i 


Filial  affection  and  reverence  shines  like  a 
grain  of  ^Id  in  the  base  metal  of  Philip's  cha- 
racter ;  his  father  was  the  one  wise  and  strong 
man  who  crossed  his  path  whom  he  never  sus- 
pected, under-valued,  or  used  ill.' 

Mr.  Stirling  adds — ^rather  too  broadly — 

*  The  repose  of  Charles  cannot  have  been 
troubled  with  regrets  for  his  resigning  power, 
seeing  that,  in  truth,  he  never  reanied  it  at  all, 
but  wielded  it  at  Yuste  as  firmly  as  he  had 
wielded  it  at  Augsburg  or  Toledo.  He  had 
given  up  but  little  oeyond  the  trappings  of  roy« 
alty,  and  his  was  not  a  mind  to  regret  the  pa- 
geant, the  guards,  and  the  gold  sticks.' 

Charles,  however,  without  sacrificing  the  sub* 
stance  for  the  shadow,  continued  to  take  « 
keen  interest  in  a&irs  of  state.  His  wary 
eye  swept  from  his  conv^it  watdi-towerlfae 
entire  horizon  of  Spanish  politics ;  he  con- 
sidered himself  the  chamb^-counsel  and 
fitmily  adviser  to  his  children ;  every  day  he 
looked  for  the  arrival  of  the  post  with  eager 
anxiety,  nor  did  Gazetlu  ever  fini^  Uie 
packet  without  being  asked  if  there  were 
nothing  more.  R^>eated  and  long  were  his 
interviews  with  the  bearers  of  intelligenoe 
too  important  to  be  committed  to  ordinary 
channels ;  and  when,  shortly  before  lus  death, 
a  courtier  arrived  with  a  dispatch  in  cypher 
concealed  in  his  stirrup-leather,  'he  over- 
whelmed him  with  more  questions  than  evw 
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were  put  to  1^  damsri  Theodora* — the  mach 
interrogated  heroine  of  a  then  popular  novel. 
Meantime  expresses  succeeded  expresses, 
and  post  with  post  came  thick  as  hail.  More 
timn  once  did  Philip  dispatch  from  Flanders 
the  great  Rye  Gonuz  de  Silva  himself,  the 
playmate  of  his  youth,  the  most  favoured  of 
bis  ministers,  and  the  husband  of  his  most 
fiivoured  mistress.  Omitting  the  crowds  of 
oounts,  queens-dowager,  priests,  place-hunters 
and  tuft-hunters  of  every  hue — we  may  just 
observe  that  the  great  recluse  ran  no  risk 
Irom  the  maggots  which  breed  in  an  idle 
bndn  and  torm^it  the  long  hours  of  a  too 
easy  chair.  It  appears  to  us,  now  all  the 
dum  and  nonsense  of  historic^raphers  has 
been  winnowed,  once  for  all,  by  a  vigorous 
practitioner,  that,  on  the  whole,  a  more  ra- 
tional or  agreeable  finale  to '  life's  fitful  fever' 
could  hardly  have  been  imagined  than  was 
realized  at  Yuste. 

lliat  convent- villa,with  all  its  spiritual  and 
fleshly  appliances,  was  the  beau-ideal  of  an 
Jnvalides  for  a  good,  prematurely  old  Spanish 
country  gentleman  of  the  sixteenth  century 
—even  so,  indeed,  long  before  had  Hadrian, 
a  Spaniard,  retired,  weary  of  state  and  worn 
in  health,  to  his  gardens  and  villa,  to  console 
his  declining  days  with  the  society  of  learn- 
ed men,  and  with  eating  contrary  to  his  doc- 
tor's advice.  Charles  was  no  beaten  and  de- 
throned usurper,  pining  in  a  foreign  prison, 
and  squabbling  on  his  death-bed  about  ra- 
tions with  his  jailer ;  neither  was  he  a  poor 
monk,  wasted  marrow  and  bone  and  all  with 
vigils  and  fastings.  The  considerate  father 
at  Rome  never  stinted  indulgences  of  flesh 
licenses,  or  evinced  any  want  of  consideration 
for  the  conscience  or  stomach  of  the  most 
Catholic  son  of  the  Church.  A  solid  party, 
wall  separated  the  fires  of  his  cheery  palace- 
wing  and  its  kitchen  from  the  cold,  hungry 
eell.  Fray  Carlos,  no  Ecclesiastes  in  prac- 
tice, claimed  the  benefit  of  clergy  just  when 
and  how  he  chose.  He  could  at  a  moment 
lay  aside  the  friar's  rope,  and  appear  deco- 
rated with  the  Golden  Fleece  and  all  the 
majesty  that  doth  hedge  a  king.  Sincerely 
Teligious,  and  animated  by  real  fiiith,  his  at- 
toidances  at  chapel  were  a  duty,  a  delight, 
and  a  soul-sentiment :  not  the  now-a-days 
routine  and  formalism  of  middle-aged  widow- 
hood or  celibacy,  which  flies  to  the  occupation 
ofpew  and  prie-dieu  to  escape  from  the  ennui 
ofself.  Charles,  however,  amidst  all  his  pope- 
ry, had  never  been  other  than  a  true  Castilian ; 
whUe  he  bowed  dntifiilly  to  the  Church  so 
long  as  the  thunders  of  the  Vatican  rolled  in 
his  favour,  he  never  scrupled  to  dash  the 
kruhun/ulmen  from  clerical  hands  when  the 
Vioar  of  Christ  bribed  the  Gaul  or  Turk  to 
Await  Us  policy  and  undermine  Spaniih  in- 


terests. He  never  failed  to  distinguish  the 
priest  from  the  prince,  the  spiritual  from  the 
temporal ;  and  accordingly,  in  1526,  he  or- 
dered masses  to  be  said  for  the  delivery  of 
the  Holy  Pontiffs  when  one  scrap  from  his 
own  ScOTetary's  pen  could  have  thrown  wide 
the  gates  of  St.  Angelo  for  Xh^  perjured  po* 
tentate  ;  nor  did  he  even  in  1558,  in  all  the 
increased  sanctimony  of  his  last  days,  ever 
forgive  Alva  for  not  visiting  the  perfidious 
firebrand  Paul  IV,  with  a  wholesome  correc- 
tion, similar  to  that  he  had  himself  bestowed 
on  Clement  VII.  In  a  word,  the  Emperor  at 
Yuste  was  neither  a  misanthrope  nor  a  do- 
tard. Compelled,  from  physical  reasons,  to 
relinquish  the  Atlantean  burden  of  the  crown, 
he  had  retained  all  his  relish  for  intellectual 
and  innocent  pursuits.  He  was  no  solitary 
anchorite ;  he  brought  with  him  his  old  ser- 
vants and  cooks,  who  knew  his  tastes  and 
wants,  and  whose  faces  he  knew.  He  had 
his  anthems,  his  few  fiivourite  books,  his 
roses,  pictures,  experiments,  scourges,  and 
hobbies.  He  had  friends  to  tell  his  sorrows 
to,  and  divide  them ;  to  impart  his  happinesses 
to,  and  double  them  ;  he  had  the  play  and 
prattle  of  his  little  boy  just  at  the  happy  age 
before  a  son  is  an  uncertain  joy,  a  certain 
care.  Can  we  wonder  at  his  fixed  resolve, 
immutable  as  the  lawof  Medesand  Persians^ 
to  let  well  alone  ?— or  that  as  he  lounged  in 
his  parterres,  watering  his  flower-cups  filled 
with  sunshine,  and  fi-agrant  himself  with  the 
odour  of  monastic  sanctity,  he  should  reply  • 
to  an  envoy  of  Philip,  once  again  praying 
him  to  reassume  the  sceptre,  as  Diocletian  did 
to  Maximin,  *  Come  and  see  the  vegetables 
I  raise  in  my  garden,  and  you  will  no  longer 
talk  to  me  of  empire.' 

Yet  there  is  a  thorn  in  every  rose,  and 
little  worries  there  were — foils  to  such  feli- 
cities— ^which  disturbed  him  when  peevish 
from  gout  or  indigestion,  but  which  were  soon 
forgotten  when  Mue  pills  had  dispelled  blue 
devils.  The  ill-conditioned  rustics '  of  the 
adjoining  village,  Cuacos,  '  were  the  Protes- 
tants that  troubled  his  reign  in  the  Vera** 
Although  fattening  on  the  crumbs  and  ducats 
which  fell  from  his  table  and  purse,  th^y 
impounded  his  milch  cows  and  poached  his 
trout  preserves.  Diocletian,  by  the  way, 
was  much  inclined  to  settle  at  Spalatro  from 
the  excellence  of  the  *  genus  Salmo,'  by 
which  the  neighbouring  Hyader  was  peopled. 
The  bumpkins,  moreover,  filched  his  sour 
and  reserved  Morellas,  and  pelted  the  future 
Nelson  of  Lepanto  for  picking  the  cherries 
ripe  that  his  father  had  paid  for.  At  last, 
the  outraged  gastronome  summoned  a  com- 
mon law  judge  special  from  Valladolid  :— 
but  ere  sentence  •  was  passed — justice  in 
Spain,  like  CJiancery  in  England,  is  not  to 
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be  barried— 40016  bold  monks  of  Yuste  im- 
plored the  Emperor  himself  to  beg  off  these 
peccant  boors,  their  own  brothers  and  cou- 
sins according  to  the  flesh — and  compliance 
was  in  fact  no  heavj  lot  of  penance  for  his 
Majesty.  It  must  be  confessed  that  this 
philanthropism  was  clouded  by  an  unpar- 
donable misogynism:  CSiarles  observing 
certain  damsels  clustering  constantly  round 
the  convent  gate — as  will  happen  in  the  best 
regulated  ceJibacies — and  distrusting  the 
lion  of  St.  Jerome,  the  Androdus  of  rapal 
mythology,  who  always  roars  and  rushes 
from  the  picture  when  the  chaste  clois^r  is 
polluted  by  woman's  approach — directed  his 
crier  to  proclaim  at  Cuacos  that  any  daugh- 
ter of  Eve  *  found  within  two  gun-shots  of 
Tuste  should  receive  a  hundred  lashes.' 
Womankind,  we  may  here  remark,  formed, 
laundresses  excepted,  no  part  of  the  impe- 
rial establishment,  and  they  of  the  wash-tub 
themselves  were  located  at  Cuacos. 

His  Majesty's  general  health — ^hands  and 
time  thus  agreeably  occupied — ^improved  so 
considerably  during  his  first  year  of  rcsi- 
dence,  that  his  life  seemed  likely  to  be  pro- 
longed to  the  nine  years  enjoyed  by  Diocle- 
tian afler  his  abdication : — ^and  already  he 
was  planning  additional  buildings — secanda 
marmora  sub  ipsum  funus^/  The  spring, 
however,  of  1558  was  cold;  much  illness 

Erevailed  in  the  Vera ;  Charles,  shivering  in 
is  bed  and  suflering  from  gout,  was  little 
.prepared  for  the  shock  of  the  sudden  death 
of  his  favourite  sister  Eleanor,  the  'gentlest 
and  most  guileless  of  beings.'  *  There  were 
but  iifleen  months  between  us,'  sobbed  he, 
'and  in  less  than  that  time  I  shall  be  with 
her  once  more.'  Political  troubles  contrib- 
uted also  to  depress  his  mind.  Larger  than 
a  man's  hand  grew  that  little  cloud  that  cast 
^m  tho  seaboard  the  shadow  of  coming  dis- 
asters, and  already,  ere  Charles  was  gone  to 
his  grave,  the  clay-footed  Colossus  of  Spain's 
short-lived  accidental  greatness  tottered  to  a 
ML  And  may  not  we  of  England  partake 
in  some  of  the  same  uneasy  thoughts  that 
darkened  on  the  spirit  of  the  imperial  her- 
mit 1  History,  to  all  who  do  not  deem  it 
Hd  old  almanack,  presents  a  succession  of 
parallels.  The  past  assuredly  is  the  prophet 
of  the  future — 'the  thing  that  hath  been  is 
that  which  shall  be,  and  that  which  is 
done  is  that  which  shall  be  done.'  Nous 
dansons  sur  un  volcan,  and  slumber  in  a 
fool's  paradise  of  peace  theorists,  drab-coat- 
ed patriots,  and  the  minor yVy,  who  advocate 
a  dismantled  navy,  a  disbanded  army  ;  who, 
scouting  bastions  and  bayonets,  clamour 
for  calico  and  the  cheap  defence  of  nations 
— economists  who,  though  caring  only  for 
pel^   rebel  against  the  paltry  premium  of 


insurance.  The  unexpected  low  of  Calais^ 
the  woeful  calamity  engraven  on  our  bloody 
Mary's  hard  heart,  went  &r  to  break  that  <^ 
Charles.  It  was  the  untoward  event  whidi 
he  never  ceased  to  recur  to,  and  regretted 
like  death  itself,  which  indeed  it  contributed 
to  hasten.  He  had  foreseen  the  rooted  anxie- 
ty France  would  have  to  wipe  out,  per  Ja$ 
aut  ne/as,  the  blot  of  St.  Quentin — and  had 
urged  Mary  to  strengthen  the  defences  and 
garrison,  scandalously  neglected  by  '  an  ill* 
timed  parsimony  and  fatS  economy.'  His 
advice,  backed  by  that  of  Lord  Wentworth, 
the  military  governor,  was  slighted  by  her 
ministers  at  home,  who,  Manchesterians  by 
anticipation,  boasted  that  '  the  reputation  of 
the  strength  of  Calais  was  alone  sufficient 
for  its  security,'  and  that  '  with  their  white 
wands  they  would  defend  tho  place.'  They 
rejected  the  offer  of  a  Spanish  reinforcement, 
suspecting  that  Philip  coveted  the  key  of 
the  entry  to  France  for  himself— just  as  the 
occupation  of  Cadiz  was  by  Spanish  jealousy 
denied  to  ourselves  in  the  war  of  indepen- 
dence.  The  result  was  that  Calab  was 
carried  by  a  coup  de  main, 

*  France  was  then  in  an  uproar  of  exaltation ; 
St.  Quentin  was  foreotten — and  loud  and  Ions 
were  the  pasans  of  rarisian  wits— replenished 
with  scofis  and  unmeasured  taunts  against  the 
English;  who,  in  falling  Tiotims  to  a  daring 
stratagem,  gave,  as  it  seemed  to  these  poetasters, 
a  signal  proof  of  the  immemorial  perfidy  of 
Albion/ 

Charles,  when  he  turned  his  thoughts 
from  the  land  to  the  sea,  found  but  little 
comfort.  The  Turk  was  then  the  terror  of 
Europe ;  his  cannon  thundered  at  the  walls 
of  Vienna  while  his  fleets  insulted  the  ports 
of  Spain ;  the  civilization  of  the  West  trem- 
bled in  the  balance: — and  the  alliance  of 
the  Most  Christian  King,  nay,  of  the  Su- 
preme Successor  of  St.  Peter  himself,  with 
the  infidel,  in  order  to  injure  the  ever  Ca- 
tholic House  of  Austria,  seemed  to  the 
orthodox  head  of  that  house  scarcely  less 
revolting  than  one  with  his  Satanic  Majesty. 
The  Mediterranean  had  long  run  a  real  ri^ 
of  being  made  a  Turkish  lake;  Charles, 
however,  no  sooner  caught  the  truth  of  the 
case  than,  adopting  the  boldest  and  best 
policy,  he  assumed  the  initiative,  and,  deaf 
to  the  peaceful  professions  of  his  one  fixed 
and  implacable  foe,  anticipated  aggression, 
landed  in  Algeria,  and  captured  and  held 
Oran — ^a  base  of  operations.  He  in  his 
time  had  steadily  upheld  the  navy,  and 
encouraged  the  spirit  which  afterwards  at 
Lepanto — ^the  Trafalgar  of  Ae  day — ^proved 
that  turning  seas  into  lakes  is  easier  said 
than  done;  but  now  he  was  only  Mi^atching 
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things  through  the  'loophole  of  retreat' — 
and  is  struck  to  his  inner  nearb's  core  to  hear 
that,  at  the  very  moment  when  the  infidel 
was  again  silently  but  determinately 
preparing,  a  slumbering  and  folding  of 
u-ms  had  come  over  the  Spanish  Cabinet. 
In  vain  he  wrote,  '  If  Oran  be  lost,  I  hope 
I  shall  be  in  some  place  where  I  shall  not 
hear  of  so  great  an  afiront  to  the  King  and 
to  these  realms.'  His  warning  voice  was 
neglected,  and,  ere  a  year  had  passed,  the 
Spanish  garrison  was  cut  to  pieces;  but 
diaries  went  to  his  grave  unconscious  of  that 
calamity,  which  none  dared  to  reveal  to  him. 
This  was  well — and  so  is  it,  that  our  own 
Great  Duke  has  gone  to  his  last  home  *  in 
honour  as  he  lived,'  and  has  been  spared  all 
chances  of  witnessing  that  which,  years  ago, 
had  his  Cassandra  words  been  listened  to, 
would  have  been  rendered  impossible.' 

Hie  glorious  field  of  St.  Quentin,  which, 
but  for  Philip's  timidity,  might  have  proved 
a  Waterloo  instead  of  an  Oudenarde, 
brightened  Charles  with  but  a  passing  gleam. 
fie  had  for  weeks  been  counting  the  days 
when  his  son  would  be  at  the  gates  of  Paris, 
and  he  so  deeply  felt  the  lame  and  impo- 
tent conclusion,  and  especially  the  favour- 
able terms  granted  to  the  Court  of  Rome, 
that  his  health  broke  down,  and  he  took  to 
his  bed.  Charles,  the  Catholic  King,  who, 
like  our  own  bold  Protestant  Bess,  feared 
no  pope,  had  on  this  occasion  counselled  the 
course  he  himself  formerly  pursued,  and 

rily  would  have  seen  the  turbulent  Paul 
a  captive  in  St.  Angelo,  or  skulking  out 
like  Clement  VII.,  disguised  as  a  servant 
— ^much  as  we  haxe  beheld  the  liberal  Pio 
Nono  fly  from  his  flock — the  Senms  Servo- 
rum  Dei  in  a  Bavarian  footman's  livery ;  but 
Philip,  craven  and  superstitious,  dealt  gently 
with  the  wicked  old  man,  who,  having  set 
the  world  in  flames,  was  now  ready  to  sacri- 
fice France,  too  much  his  friend,  to  close 
a  dirty  nepotist  bargain  with  long  hostile 
Spain. 

.  Oiarles,  however,  was  never  one  jot  the 
less  eager  to  uphold  the  papal  system.  A 
Catholic  not  merely  from  policy  and  posi- 
tion, but  sincere  conviction,  he  felt  that  the 
moment  was  most  critical.  In  1558  the 
Church  of  Rome  was  indeed  in  extreme 
danger  even  in  her  strongest  hold — ^in  Spain 
— where  it  could  no  longer  then  be  conceal- 
ed that  the  seeds  of  the  Reformation  had 
taken  root.  Once  alarmed,  and  armed  with 
power,  the  priesthood  were  too  wise  in  their 
g^ieration  to  trifle  with  a  foe  so  deadly 
■he  of  the  seven  hills  knows  no  mercy  for 
dissent — all  tolerance  indeed  she  has  over 
and  over  proclaimed  to  be  but  the  mask  of 
indiflerenoe : — she  adopts  no  sprinkL'ng  of 


dust,  no  rose-water  process ;  her  one  maxim 
and,  unless  under  irresistible  pressure,  her 
one  practice  is  ever  *  quod  ferro  non  curatur 
igne  sanatur.'  Accordingly,  the  infant  Her- 
cules was  strangled  in  the  cradle  by  the 
gripe  of  the  inquisitor  3  and  the  Vatican  can 
fairly  boast  that  the  Reformation  in  the 
Peninsula  was  nipped  in  the  bud  and  annihi- 
lilted  at  once.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
the  general  temper  of  Spain  was  peculiarly 
favourable  to  such  a  result ;  the  bulk  of  the 
nation  itself  was  fanatic — a  long  life-and- 
death  war  waged  on  their  own  soil  against 
the  infidel,  for  hearth  and  altar,  had  coupled 
creed  with  country  and  heresy  with  enemy. 
The  Inquisition,  a  double-edged  engine, 
originally  armed  by  the  bigotry  and  avarice 
of  iStie  Spaniards  against  the  Moor  or  Jew, 
was  destined  by  divine  justice  to  recoil  ulti- 
mately on  its  abettors,  and  to  sink  a  land 
once  at  the  head  of  European  civilization 
into  an  obscurantism  and  '  backwardation ' 
paralleled  only  by  the  states  of  Rome,  Na* 
pies,  Tuscany,  and  John  of  Tuam. 

Mr.  Stirling,  in  his  eighth  chapter,  fully 
confirms  the  accuracy  of  Dr.  M*Crie's  His- 
tory of  the  Progress  and  Suppression  of  the 
Reformation  in  Spain.  The  Holy  Tribunal 
scarcely  found  a  warmer  friend  in  the  cold- 
blooded Philip  than  in  the  once  moderate 
Fray  Carlos;  and  certainly  no  so-called 
historian  ever  countenanced  anything  more 
absurd  than  the  theory  that  the  Emperor 
was  himself  tainted  with  Protestantism, 
*  Father,'  said  he  to  the  Prior  of  Yuste,  as 
soon  as  he  heard  of  the  black  business,  *■  if 
anything  could  drag  me  from  this  retreat,  il 
would  be  to  aid  in  chastising  these  heretics. 
I  have  written  to  the  Inquisition,  to  burq 
them  all ;  for  not  one  of  them  will  ever 
become  a  true  Catholic,  or  worthy  to  live.' 
He  urged  his  son  to  cut  the  root  of  the 
evil  with  all  rigour;  expressing  his  regret 
that  he  himself  nad  not  put  Luther  to  death 
when  in  his  power  at  the  Diet  of  Worms :  sq 
much  had  age  and  the  priest  got  the  better 
of  that  soldier  and  gentleman,  who  blushed 
to  commence  his  career  with  Uie  foul  church- 
suggested  crime ;  for  he  then  remembered 
well  how  his  ancestor  Sigismond's  fame  had 
been  tarnished  by  sacrificing  Huss  at  Con- 
stance, in  1414,  in  violation  of  a  r^ular 
safe-conduct.  Temporal  considerations^ 
occasionally,  it  must  be  confessed,  induced 
Charles  to  play  a  double  game,  and  fight 
vrith  his  own  weapons  his  rival  Francis  L, 
who,  while  burning  Protestants  at  Paris, 
supported  them  in  Germany,  because  hostile 
to  the  Emperor.  Our  hero,  no  doubt,  whea 
young  in  mmd  and  body,  held  it  lawful  in 
the  same  of  politics  to  use  Pope  and  Luthe- 
ran for  his  own  purposes,  and  oflended  both 
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rtios,  who  were  seriously  in  earnest,  and 
i  thrown  away  the  scabbard,  by  his 
terims  and  other  conciliatory  jmte  milieu 
'.ai*ires.  Nevertheless,  all  his  personal 
tiDcts,  first  and  last,  as  well  as  all  his 
reditary  interests,  were  opposed  to  the 
formation.-  The  cry  of  the  Comuneros  at 
lamanc%  which  met  his  ear  as  he  mount- 
the  throne  of  CastUe — ^  Thou  shalt  have 
Pope  or  King  but  Valloria!' — wa*s 
loed  in  after-life  in  the  Union  of  Smal- 
de,  which  pitted  the  Protestant  princes 
iinst  his  imperial  prerogatives  and  pre- 
isions;  and,  in  truth,  the  boundaries 
;ween  religious  and  civil  liberty,  reforma- 
n  and  reform,  are  fine  and  delicate.  At 
i  present  crisis,  Charles,  it  is  said,  heard 
th  surprise,  and,  not  without  appearances 
some  sorrow,  that  many  of  his  own  for- 
r  preachers  were  tainted  with  the  heresy 
gue,  and  carried  to  the  hospitals  of  the 
[uisition ;  but,  sorrowing  or  not  sorrowing, 
entered  no  plea  for  mercy.  EvenMa^ 
sio,  his  &voured  physician,  was  forced  to 
m  his  translated  Bible — ^then,  as  now,  the 
emost  prohibited  book  in  the  Liber  Ex- 
^torius  of  Kome. 

rhese  accumulated  anxieties,  however, 
itened  that  utter  break  up  of  his  constitu- 
a  which  the  medical  men  had  long  anti- 
ated  from  his  imprudent  diet ;  and  early 
August  symptoms  appeared  which  the 
;ient  himself  could  not  mistake.  His 
•ughts  naturally  turned  more  than  ever  to 
igion  and  its  rites.  Long  accustomed  to 
elebrate,  with  his  personal  attendance, 
i  obsequies  of  his  departed  kinsfolk  on 
>  anniversaries  of  their  obitSy  he  now 
;ermined  to  rehearse  his  own  funeral, 
is  incident— one  of  the  disputed  points  in 
history — ^has  been  very  carefully  sifted 
Mr.  Stirling : — 

Gonzalez,'  says  he,  *•  treats  the  story  as  an 
)  tale :  he  laments  the  credulity  displayed 
>n  in  the  sober  statement  of  Siguenca,  and 
irs  out  much  patriotio  scorn  on  the  nighly- 
>aght  jHotnre  of  Robertson,  of  whose  account 
the  matter  it  is  impossible  to  offer  any  de- 
ce.  Masterly  as  a  sketch,  it  has  unhappily 
in  copied  from  the  canvas  of  the  unsorupu- 
8  Leti.  In  everything  but  style  it  is  indeed 
y  absurd.    **  The  emperor  was  bent,"  says 

historian,  «  on  performing  some  act  of  piety 
t  would  display  his  zeal  and  merit  the 
our  of  Heaven.  The  act  on  which  he  fixed 
3  as  wild  and  uncommon  as  any  that  super- 
ion  ever  suggested  to  a  weak  and  disordered 
cy.  He  resolved  to  celebrate  his  own  ob- 
uies  before  his  death.  He  ordered  his  tomb 
t)e  erected  in  the  chapel  of  the  monastery. 

domestics  marched  thither  in  funeral  pro- 
sion,  with  black  tapers  in  their  hands.  He 
iself  followed  in  his  shroud.    He  was  laid  in 

coffin,  with  much  solemnitj.    The  serviee 


for  the  dead  was  chanted,  and  Charles  joined 
in  the  nrayers  which  were  offered  up  for  the 
rest  of  nis  soul,  mingling  his  tears  with  those 
which  his  attendants  shc^l,  as  if  they  had  been 
celebrating  a^  real  funeral.  The  ceremony 
closed  with  sprinkling  holy  water  on  the  coffin 
in  the  usual  form,  ai3,  all  the  asdstants  retir* 
ing,  the  doors  of  the  chapel  were  shut.  Then 
Charles  rose  out  of  the  coffin,  and  withdrew  to 
his  apartment,  full  of  those  awful  sentiments 
which  such  a  singular  solemnity  was  calculated 
to  inspire.  But  either  the  fatiguing  length  of 
the  ceremony,  or  the  impressions  which  liie 
image  of  death  left  on  his  mind,  affected  him 
so  much  that  next  day  he  was  seized  with 
a  fever.  His  feeble  frame  could  not  long  reast 
its  violence,  and  he  expired  on  the  21st  of  Sep- 
tember, after  a  life  of  fifty  eight  years,  biz 
months,  and  twenty-five  days." 

*  Siguen9a's  account  of  the  affair,  which  I 
have  ^opted,  is  that  Charles,  conceiving  it  to 
be  for  the  benefit  of  his  soul,  and  having  ob- 
tained the  consent  of  his  confessor,  caused  & 
funeral  service  to  be  performed  for  himself^  such 
as  he  had  lately  been  performing  for  his  &ther 
and  mother.  At  this  service  he  assisted,  not  as 
a  corpse,  but  as  one  of  the  spectators,  holding 
in  his  hand,  like  the  others,  a  waxen  taper, 
which,  at  a  certain  point  of  the  ceremonial  he 
gave  into  the  hands  of  the  officiating  priest,  in 
token  of  his  desire  to  commit  his  soul  to  the 
keeping  of  his  Maker.  There  is  not  a  word  to 
justify  the  tale  that  he  followed  the  procesrioa 
in  his  shroud,  or  that  he  simulated  death  in  hia 
coffin,  or  that  he  was  left  behind  in  the  church 
when  the  service  was  over.  In  this  story 
Tespecting  an  infirm  old  man,  the  devout  son  of 
a  onurch  where  services  for  the  dead  are  of 
daily  occurrence,  I  can  see  nothing  incredible 
or  very  surprising.  Abstractedly  considered,  it 
appears  quite  as  reasonable  that  a  man  on  tiie 
brink  of  the  grave  should  perform  funeral  rites 
for  himself,  as  that  he  should  perform  such  ritea 
for  persons  whose  bones  had  become  dust  manpr 
years  before.  But  without  venturing  upon  this 
dark  and  dangerous  ground,  it  may  be  safely 
asserted  that  superstition  and  dyspepsia  have 
driven  men  into  extravagancies  far  greater 
than  the  act  which  Siguen9a  has  attributed  to 
Charles.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  doubt  the 
historian^s  veracity  in  a  matter  in  which  the 
credit  of  his  order  or  the  interest  of  the  church 
is  no  way  concerned.  He  might  perhaps  bo 
suspected  of  overstating  the  regard  entertained 
by  the  empercMf  for  the  friars  of  Yuste,  were  his 
evidence  not  confirmed  by  the  letters  of  the 
friar* hating  household.  But  I  see  no  reason  for 
questioning  his  accuracy  in  his  account  of  the 
obsequies,  which  he  published  with  the  autho- 
rity of  his  name,  while  men  were  stiU  alive 
who  could  have  contradicted  a  mis-statement.' 

To  contitfue  the  true  story — Charles, 
when  the  solemn  scene  was  over,  felt  much 
relieved  in  mind,  and  sat  musing  all  that 
afternoon  and  the  next  in  his  open  alcove ; 
there  he  caused  the  portrait  of  his  gentle 
Isabella  to  be  brought,  and,  looking  a  long 
and  last  farewell  to  the  loved  partner  of  his 
youth,  bade  also  his  real  adieu  to  the  world. 

^       ^  Digitized  by  VJH^^ VIC 
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He  yirss  nnised  from  his  protracted  royerie 
hj  his  Physician — felt  chilled  nxkA  ferered, 
*  and  from  that  pleasant  spot,  filled  with  the 
fragrance  of  the  garden  and  bright  with 
ffHmpses  of  the  golden  Vera,  they  carried 
him  to  the  gloomy  chamber  of  his  sleepless 
n%hts,  and  laid  him  on  the  bed  from  whence 
he  was  to  rise  no  more.'  So  soon  were  the 
anticipated  rites  realised ;  his  illness  lasted 
about  three  weeks ;  the  daily  bulletins  trans- 
mitted to  Valladolid  by  his  physicians  still 
exists  minute  as  those  preserved  by  Arrian 
of  the  deatli-struggle  of  Alexander  the 
Great.*  In  full  possession  of  his  intellect, 
Charles  exhibited  throughout  the  courage  of 
the  soldier,  the  dignity  of  the  Prince,  and 
the  resignation  of  the  Christian.  He  duly 
executed  codicils  for  the  future  provision  of 
his  fidthful  followers,  took  the  Sacrament  fire- 

JuenUj,  and  after  receiving  extreme  unction, 
Bsisted  on  communicating  once  ^ain,  ob- 
serving to  those  who  said  it  was  not,  under 
such  circumstances,  necessary, '  that  may  be, 
hut  it  is  good  company  on  so  long  a  journey/ 
SBs  peaceful  death  formed  a  striking  con- 
trast to  that  of  his  rival  Francis  I.,  a  victim 
of  the  only  trophy  retained  bvFrance  of  her 
foul  possession  of  Naples,  The  Emperor's 
end  was  that  of  the  just ;  a  euthanasia  de- 
voutly to  be  wished  for.  No  perilous  stuff 
weighed  heavy  on  his  soul ;  no  exorcisms 
were  needed  to  beat  away  the  l^usy  fiend 
from  the  pillow  of  one  who  closed  lus  eyes* 
amidst 

all  that  should  accompany  old  a^e, 
Ab  honour,  love,  obedience,  troops  of  friends. 

^e  closing  scene  is  thus  told  by  Mr. 
Stirling. — 

'  Towards  eight  in  the  eyening,  Charles  asked 
if  the  consecrated  tapers  were  ready :  and  he 
was  evidently  sinkinff  rapidly.  The  ph^cians 
acknowledeed  that  t£e  case  was  past  their  skill, 
and  that  hope  was  oyer.  Cornelio  retired; 
Mathisio  remained  by  the  bed,  occasionally  feel- 
ing the  patient^s  pulse,  and  whisperinjg  to  the 
group  of  anxious  spectators,  "  His  Majesty  has 
but  two  hours  to  Kve — ^but  one  hour — but  half 
an  hour.''  Charles  meanwhile  lay  in  a  stupor, 
seemingly  unconscious,  but  now  and  then  mum- 
bling a  prayer,  and  timiing  his  eyes  to  heaven. 
At  length  he  raised  himself  and  called  for 
WaUam,  Van  Male  was  instantly  at  his  side, 
and  understood  that  he  wished  to  be  turned  in 

*  He  of  Maeedon  too  became  ferered  after  im- 
pmdent  indulgences  at  table,  and  tbroughout  his  last 
ulness  attend^  the  daily  sacrifices  most  devoutly — 
rw9  9«t9v  cxtfuXtffraTOf.  The  proereis  of  this  case  is 
detailed  in  the  royal  diaries.  I6,  unlike  our  Cassar, 
had  no  physician — and  it  was  deliberated  whether 
he  ihonld  he  carried  to  the  temple  of  Serapis,  that 
the  god  mi^t  cure  him  brevi  ftiahu.—  (Aman,  viL 
89.) 


bed,  during  which  operation  the  Emperor 
leaned  upon  him  heavily  and  uttered  a  groan  of 
agoay.  The  phyrician  now  looked  towards  the 
door,  and  said  to  the  Archbishop  of  Toledo, 
who  was  standing  in  the  shadow,  ^^  Domine,  jaum 
moriiur: — My  Lord,  he  is  now  dyinff."  The 
primate  came  forward  with  the  chajMiAin,  Yil* 
falya,  to  whom  he  made  a  sign,  to  speak.  U 
was  now  nearly  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  of 
the  21st  of  September,  St.  Matthew's  day.  Ad- 
dressing  the  dying  man,  the  fhyourite  preacher 
told  him  how  blessed  a  pririlege  he  enjoyed  in 
haying  been  bom  on  the  feast  of  St.  Matthms 
tdie  apoeUe,  who  had  been  chosen  by  lot  to  oomr 
^ete  the  number  of  the  twelye,  and  b^g  aboirtr 
to  die  on  the  feast  of  St.  Mattiiew,  wno^  for 
Christ's  sake  had  forsaken  wealth  as  bis  majesty 
had  forsaken  imperial  power.  *^  For  some  time 
tiie  preacher  held  forth  in  this  pious  and  edifv- 
ing  strain.  At  last  the  emperor  interposed, 
saying,  ^  The  time  is  come ;  l»ing  me  the  can^ 
dies  and  the  crumfix."  These  were  cherished 
relics,  which  he  had  kog  kept  in  reserye  fev 
this  supreme  hour.  The  one  was  a  taper  ftpm 
our  Lady's  shrine  at  Montserrat ;  the  other  a 
crucifix  of  beautiful  workmanship,  which  had 
been  taken  from  the  dead  hand  of  his  yrife  at 
Toledo,  and  which  afterwards  comforted  the 
last  moments  of  his  son  at  the  Esourial.  He 
received  them  eagerly  from  the  archbishop,  and 
takine  one  in  eaon  hand,  for  some  moments  he- 
silently  contemplated  the  figure  of  the  Sayiour, 
and  then  clasped  it  to  his  bosom.  Those  who 
stood  nearest  to  the  bed  now  heard  him  say 
quickly,  as  if  replying  to  call,  "  Ya  voy^  SeHor- 
— Now,  Lord,  I  go !"  As  his  strength  fiuled, 
his  flncers  relaxed  their  hold  of  the  crucifix, 
which  me  primate  therefore  took,  and  held  ii 
before  him.  A  few  moments  of  death-wrestie 
between  soul  and  body  followed,  after  which, 
with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  cross,  and  with  a 
voice  loud  enough  to  be  heard  outside  the  roon^i 
he  cried,  Ay^  Jesus  /  and  expired.' 

The  corpse  was  left  at  Yuste  until  1674, 
when  it  was  transferred  to  the  Escurial,  then 
sufficiently  advanced  to  become  the  palace, 
the  monastery,  and  the  mausoleum  of 
Spanish  royalty.  It  was  laid  in  the  plain 
vault  erected  by  Philip  H.  When  the  gor- 
geous  Pantheon,  *a  tomb  for  which  e'en 
kings  would  wish  to  die,'  was  completed  in. 
1674  by  Philip  IV.,  the  imperial  re- 
mains were  removed  finally  to  their  present 
place  of  rest 

'  As  the  body  was  depoated  in  the  marble 
sarcopluu^  the  coyerings  were  remoyed,  to 
enable  Pmlip  to  come  face  to  face  with  his  great 
ancestor :  the  corpse  was  found  to  be  quite  en- 
tire; and  even  some  sprigs  of  sweet  thyme 
folded  in  tiie  yrindin^sheet  retained,  as  the 
friars  averred,  all  their  vernal  frasraace  alt^ 
the  li^pse  of  four-score  winters.  Alter  lookins 
for  some  minutes  in  silence  at  the  pale  deaa 
fBLce  of  the  hero  of  his  line,  the  king  turned  to 
Haro  and  said,  "  Cumo  honrado  ^honoured 
body),  Don  Louis.*'  **  Very  honoureo,"  replied 
tiie  minister:  words  brietf  indeed,  but  very 
laregaaBt,  to  the  prior  of  the  Esourial  has  i^ 
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oorded  thai  they  comprehended  all  that  a 
Chriitian  ought  to  feel  on  so  solemn  an  occasion.^ 

This  Spanish  dialogue  on  the  dead  oer- 
toinlj  contrasts  alike  with  the  bland  prose 
of  Sir  Henry  Halford,  when  the  coffin-lid  of 
Qiarles  I.  was  raised  for  the  Regent  to  ver- 
ify Vandyke,  as  with  the  appalling  stanza  of 
liord  Byron  on  that  memorable  descent  into 
tiie  tomb. 

*Onoe  agdn,'  says  Mr.  Stirlinff,  'the  empe- 
ror's grave  was  opened.  When  Mr.  Beckford 
was  at  Madrid  in  1780,  Charles  III.,  as  a  parting 
oiyility,  desired  to  know  what  fitvour  the  mscinat- 
hkg  and  accomplished  Englishman  woald  accept 
at  his  hands.  The  anthor  of  Tathek  asked 
leave  to  see  the  &ce  of  Charles  V.,  that  he  might 
judge  of  the  fidelity  of  the  portraits  by  Titian : 
the  marble  sarcophagiis  bemi^  moved  from  its 
niche,  and  the  lid  raised,  the  lights  of  the  Pan- 
theon once  more  gleamed  on  the  features  of  the 
pa]#  emperor.' 

Mr.  Stirling  adds  that, 

'for  this  cnrious  anecdote  he  is  indebted  to  the 
Idndness  of  Mr.  Beckford's  daughter,  the  Duch- 
ess of  Hamilton.  Mr.  Beckford  had  lefb  unfor- 
tnnately  no  note  or  memorandum  of  the  fact, 
and  therefore  the  date  and  the  names  of  the 
other  witnesses  of  this  singular  spectacle  cannot 
now  be  recovered.' 

We  would  willingly  class  this  revolting 
story  among  the  many  gloomy  poetical 
visions  of  its  narrator — surely  the  royal 
fitmily  of  Spain  must  have  a  similar  feeling 
•^and  as  after  all  the  precise  week  and  day 
of  the  incident,  if  a  real  one,  can  hardly 
escape  a  sharp  investigation  on  the  spot,  we 
shall  expect,  with  curiosity,  the  disinterment, 
or  otherwise,  of  supporting  evidence. 

From  the  day  when  the  body  quitted 
Tuste,  the  convent  and  palace  were  neglected 
alike  by  the  kings  and  people  of  Spain.  Lefl 
to  the  gentle  keeping  of  a  climate  more  con- 
servative than  man,  all  might  to  this  day 
have  remained  in  excellent  preservation; 
but  in  1809  a  party  of  Soult's  soldiers,  flying 
from  Oporto  and  irritated  by  disgrace,  set 
their  mark  on  these  beautiful  districts.  They 
clambered. up  the  hill,  pillaged  and  then 
fired  the  convent; — the  royal  wing  only 
escaped  from  the  thickness  of  the  walls  of 
the  mtervening  chapel.  Under  the  reign  of 
the  Constitution,  in  1820,  such  restorations 
as  the  brotherhood  had  been  able  to  effect 
were  unmercifully  dealt  with  by  the  Liberab. 
Their  ravages  were  again  partially  made 
good  when  the  monks  returned  on  Ferdi* 
nand  VIL's  recovery  of  power ;  but  his  death 
was  soon  followed  by  the  total  suppression 
of  the  monastic  system;  like  the  rest  of 
their  classi  the  beadsmen  of  St.  Jerome  were 


ejected — ^the  whole  edifice  speedily  fell  into 
irremediable  ruin — and  chaos  is  come  again* 
But  we  cannot  better  conclude  our  summary 
of  this  thoughtful  and  graceful  work  than, 
with  the  author's  melancholy  sketch  of  Tusto 
as  inspected  by  himself  in  1849  : — 

*It  vras  inhabited  only  by  the  peasant-buliff 
of  the  lay  proprietor,  who  eked  out  his  wa^es 
by  showing  the  historical  mte  to  the  passme 
stranger.  The  principal  cloister  was  choked 
with  the  rubbish  of  the  fidlen  upper  story ;  the 
richly-carved  capitals  which  haa  supported  it 
peeping  here  and  there  from  Uie  soil  and  the 
luxuriant  mantle  of  wild  shrubs  and  flowers. 
Two  sides  of  the  smaller  and  older  cloisters  were 
still  standing,  with  blackened  walls  and  rotfinjg 
floors  and  ceiling.  The  strong  granite-bnilt 
church,'  proof  against  the  fire  of  t£e  Gaul  and 
the  wintry  storms  of  the  Sierra,  was  a  hoUow 
shell — the  classical  decorations  of  the  altars  and 
quaint  wood-work  of  the  choir  having  been 
partly  used  for  fuel,  partly  carried  onto  the 
parish  church  of  Cuacos.  Beautiful  blue  and 
yellow  tiles,  which  had  lined  the  chancel,  were 
fast  drq)ping  from  the  waUs:  and  above,  the 
window  through  which  the  dying  elance  of 
Charles  had  sought  the  altar,  remained  like  the 
eye-80cket  in  a  SluR,  turned  towards  the  damp^ 
blank  space  that  was  once  bright  with  hohf 
tapers  and  the  colouring  of  Titian.  In  a  vault 
beneath,  approached  by  a  door  of  which  the  key 
could  not  be  found,  1  was  told  that  the  coffin  o€ 
massive  chestnut  planks,  in  ^Hiich  the  emperor'a 
body  had  lain  for  sixteen  years,  was  stifl  kept 
as  a  relic.  In  his  palace,  the  lower  chambers 
were  used  as  a  maeazine  for  fuel;  and  in  Uie 
rooms  above,  where  ne  lived  and  died,  maize  and 
olives  were  jgathered,  and  the  silk-worm  wound 
its  cocoons  in  dust  and  darkness.  His  pLtdea 
below,  with  its  tank  and  broken  fountain,  was 
overgrown  with  tangled  thickets  of  fig,  mul- 
berry, and  almond,  with  a  few  patches  of  po^ 
herl^  and  here  and  there  an  orange-tree  or  a 
cjrpress,  to  mark  where  once  the  terrace  smiled 
with  its  blooming  parterres.  Without  the  gate, 
the  great  walnut-tree,  sole  relic  of  the  past  with 
which  time  had  not  dealt  rudely,  spread  forth 
its  broad  and  vigorous  boughs  to  shroud  and 
dignify  the  desolation :  yet  in  the  lovely  face  of 
nature,  changeless  in  its  summer  charms,  in  the 
hill  and  forest  and  wide  Vera,  in  the  generous 
soil  and  genial  sky,  there  was  enough  to  show 
how  well  the  imperial  ea^le  had  chosen  the  nest 
wherein  to  fold  his  weaned  wings.* 


Art.  VI.— 2)m  Intdrits  CathoUquei  au  XIX 
Sihde.  Par  le  Comte  de  Montalembert 
Paris,  1862. 

Count  Montalbmbert  is  a  man  who,  alike 
bv  his  genius  and  his  virtues,  does  honour  to 
his  order,  his  country,  and  his  Church.  The 
utterances  of  such  a  man  must  deserve  at* 
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tartioii  at  an  times;  and  at  the  present  time 
the  ntteranees  of  any  man  may  well  be 
thought  to  have  some  daim  to  it,  whose 
'  whereabout^  is  Franee,  and  whose  tones  are 
both  adverse  to  the  ruling  power  and  disso- 
nant from  those  of  his  own  co-religionaries 
and  habitual  allies.  These  strong  presump- 
tive titles  are  not  reduced,  but  heightened 
and  confirmed,  when  we  know  that  the  avow- 
ed purpose  of  the  work  before  us  is  to  re- 
eommend  to  the  clergy  and  the  £uthful  of 
France  that  cause  of  constitutional  liberty, 
upon  which  the  world  had  until  now  con- 
ceiTed  that  they  had  unanimously  turned 
t|»eir  backs. 

Yet  another  step  upwards  to  our  dimax, 
from  whidi  we  must  too  soon  and  wofully 
descend.  That  which  M.  de  Montalembert 
recommends,  he  is  certain  to  recommend 
with  zeal,  eloquence,  and  power.  We  read 
him  with  admiration,  even  when  dissentient : 
with  delight,  when  able  to  concur.  And 
what  Englishman  will  not  in  the  main  agree 
with  his  brilliant  and  just  Apology  for  the 
thirty-four  years  of  Constitutional  Govern- 
ment in  France  ? —  - 

( On  affirme  que  le  systtoe  constitationnel  ne 
dme  psA  et  ne  prodoit  rien.  Reponse :  il  i^  dure 
en  France  trois  fois  plus  longtemps  que  la  mo- 
Barchie  absolue  fonaee  par  le  plus  grand  genie 
to  temps  modemes.  II  a  r6gne  en^  France  de 
1814  k  1848 ;  et  ces  trente-quatre  annees — il  ne 
fint  pas  se  lesser  de  le  r^peter  en  presence  des 
injures  et  des  mensonges  qu'on  entas  se  cheque 
jour — ces  trenteniuatro  annees  out  ^t^,  tout 
bien  compense,  sinon  les  plus  eclatantes,  du 
uoins  les  plus  libres,  les  plos  heureuses,  les  plus 
tranquilles  de  son  histoire. 

*  Pendant  ce  tiers  de  siecle,  le  gouvemement 
representatif  a  port^  Tictorieusement  les  armes 
fran^aises  en  Espa^e,  affranchi  le  Gr^ce,  sauve 
la  Belgiqae,  conqnis  TAIgerie.  II  a  produit  des 
ortienrs  et  des  hommes  d'Etat  du  premier  m^te. 
Ila  donne  ane  vie  feconde  et  glorieuse  a  toutes 
les  branches  de  rintelllgence  nationale ;  il  a 
OQTert  un  libre  coors  h.  toutes  les  forces,  k  toutes 
les  industries,  k  toutes  les  doctrines,  k  toutes  les 
idees,  k  tout^  les  Etudes.  II  a  fiiit  prevaloir 
{Mirtout  le  sendment  du  droit,  et  de  la  modera- 
tion dans  rexereice*du  droit.  Enfin,  ce  qui  doit 
itre  pUc^  en  premidre  ligne  [)ar  ceuz  k  qui  ie 
in'adresse,  il  a  imprime  k  la  foi  catholiaue,  it  la 
reaction  religieuse,  un  mouvement  tel  que  le 
monde  n^en  avait  point  vu  depuis  deux  si^cles. 
Quand  le  re^me  qu'on  vent  lui  substituer  aura 
duri  trente-cmq  ans,  alors,  mais  alors  seulement, 
on  pourra  dresser  son  Inlan,  et  comparer  ses  per- 
tes  et  ces  profits  k  ceux  du  regime  que  Ton  in- 
■oUe.* 

*I1  (audra,  en  outre,  voir  comment  se  compor- 
tera  la  nation. sous  le  regime  qui  pourra  rem- 
placer  le  syst^me  actuel ;  car,  on  Ta  souvent  re- 
marqa^,  pour  bien  jager  ^influence  d^un  gou- 
vemement sur  une  soci^te,  il  faut  pouvoir  appr^- 
der  la  eoaduite  de  cette  society  apr^  que  ce 
gouvemeiMirt  a  dispara.    De  1789  ^  1796,  an 


sortir  du  r^nme  encrvant  del  Tancienne  mo- 
narchic, la  France  s'est  livree  k  des  attentats 
sans  exemple  dans  Thistoire.  En  1848,  au  sortir 
de  trente  ans  de  luttes  parlementaires,  et  quoique 
plong^e  k  rimproviste  dans  Panarcbie,  elle  a  su 
se  preserver  de  oes  crimes  qui  desbonorent  un 
peuple.  Le  sentiment  de  la  justice  et  de  la 
liberte  ne  s^est  point  eclipse.  Le  soleil  s'etait 
couch^ :  mais  on  a  continue  k  vivre  et  k  com- 
battre  dans  le  crepuscule.' — pp.  122-3-4. 

Who  will  not  feel  the  force  of  the  contrast 
which  he  draws  between  that  period  and  the 
stage  of  torpor  and  retroaction  at  which 
France  had  arrived  when  he  penned  his  re- 
flections ? — 

'  A  Theure  qu^il  est,  la  France  a  peut-^tre 
encore  plus  de  liberte  qu'elle  n'en  veut ;  elle 
irait  jusqu'a  supporter  Toppression.  Cette  op- 
pression n'existe  pas,  et  ne  saurait  exister,  car 
on  n^opprime  que  ce  qui  vit.  A  Theure  qu'il 
est,  rien  n^es  g^ne,  car  rien  ne  se  meut;  rien 
n'est  comprime,  car  rien  ne  resiste.  Tout  dort, 
tout  se  repose,  tout  se  renouvelle  peut-6tre. 
Mais  quand  Tbeure  du  reveil  sonnera,  quand 
cette  France  aura  gofilte  dix,  vingt  ann^  de 
repos,  de  calme,  de  prosp^rit^,  de  securite  com- 
plete 'j  quand  elle  sera  tentee  de  se  dire  qu^elle 
s'ennuie ;  quand  eclatera  le  besoin  de'TCspirer,  de 
vour,  de  parler,  de  juger,  de  critiquer,  qui  n'a 
jamais  pu  etre  extirpe  de  ce  pavs,  pas  plus  sous 
rancien  regime  que  sous  Napoleon :  c'est  alors 
qu'il  faudra  bien  donner  quefaue  issue  k  cet  in- 
stinct imperieux,  k  cette  force  latente  mais  irre- 
sistible. Cost  alors  qu'on  verra  si  les  nouyelles 
institutions  de  la  France  ■sent  assez  ^lastiques 
pour  se  prater  k  ce  retour  de  la  vie,  du  bruit,  de 
ia  lutte.  Je  veux  le  croire ;  mais  si  elles  ne  s^y 
pre  talent  pas,  je  suisconvaincu  que  le  souverain 
que  la  France  o^est  donne,  avec  rhabilete  qui  le 
caracterise,  ne  permettranasa  Torage  de  ^ros- 
sir.  Autrement  I'orage  l^mporterait,  Im  et 
son  oeuvre.' — ^p.  182. 

Who  will  not  thank  our  author  for  the 
following  masterly  description  of  universal 
suflGrage?  We,  indeed,  have  not  learnt  it 
so ;  and  probably  no  man  among  us  could 
have  so  described  it : — 

*  Le  sufirage  universel  pent  etre  regarde 
comme  le  plus  grand  danger  de  la  liberty  Cest 
un  mecanisme  par  lequel  &  fonle,  maltresse  pour 
un  jour,  pent  se  rendire  esclavenour  des  siedes, 
et  rendre  tout  eeclave  comme  elle. 

*  II  serait  insense  de  meconnaitre  la  valeur  de 
ce  mecanisme.  On  pent  dire  que  la  suffrage 
universel  jonera  desormaisen  pohtique  lememe 
r6Ie  que  la  poudre  k  canon  dans  Tart  de  la 
ffuerre,  ou  la  vapeur  dans  Tindustrie.  Lintro- 
ductdon  de  cette  arme  nouvelle  et  formidable 
change  toutes.  les  conditions  de  la  lutte.  Elle 
met  k  la  disposition  du  pouvoir,  qui  finira  tou- 
jours  par  s'en  emparer,  une  force  jusqu^^  pre- 
sent inconnue.  (Jest  un  levier  qui  peut  etre 
manie  par  la  main  la  moins  habile  et  la  moins 
scrupuleuse,  mais  qui  donne  k  cette  main  un  as- 
cendant irresistible.  Oest,  en  outre,  un  masque 
immoiBe,  derziere  lequel  toutes  les  servilites, 
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toates  lea  bassesses,  toates  les  d^faillanoes  war 
rent  chercher  un  abri  commode  et  sib.  C'eet 
nne  mer  o^  vont  se  Derdre  toates  les  oombinai- 
Sons  et  toutes  les  regies  de  la  politiqae  ancienne, 
mais  oil  le  mensonge,  le  prejage,  rienorance, 
pearent  aossi  centapler  leur  energie.  La  sagesse 
et  la  dignite  humaines  y  sont  toutes  deux  oou- 
damn6es  h,  de  rudes  epreuves.  Talent,  yertu, 
renomm^e,  courage,  int^gritd,  experience,  tous 
ces  titres  k  I'ancienne  ^pularite,  toutes  oes  for- 
ces diyersement  energiques,  tout  cela  est  noje 
dans  les  flots  du  suirage  uniyersel,  comme  le 
serait  un  flaoon  de  yin  g^nereux  yerse  dans  on 
6tang.'— pp.  18§-6. 

After  all  this,  qur  readers  will  not  be  ill 
prepared  for  the  telling  description  which  M. 
Montalembert  gives  of  bis  own  position^'in 
relation  to  liberty  and  religion : — ^  La  devise 
de  ma  vie  a  ^t6  celle  de  ce  vieux  Polonais 
de  la  confederation  de  Bar :  fai  aim4  ia  Li- 
herU  plus  que  tout  au  monde^  et  la  religum 
CatJioiique  plus  que  la  Liberti  nUmeJ*  Or 
again,  for  another  of  his  autographical  por- 
traits, which,  perhaps  owing  to  the  nature 
of  his  subject)  are,  to  say  the  troth,  not 
few: — 

'  Je  n'ai  done  pas  Tespoir  de  lutter  centre  le 
torrent  aveo  quelque  suoc^s,  comme  il  y  a  qua- 
tre  ans.  Mais  je  ne  yeux  pas  qu^on  dise  dans 
Payenir,  quand  chaque  acte.  chaque  parole  sera 
reley^e  par  des  juges  impitoyaoles,  que  cette, 
grnnde  palinodie  a  eu  lieu  sans  soulever  aucune 
protestation.  On  saura  qu'il  y  a  eu  au  moins  un 
vieux  soldai  du  catholiciftme  et  de  la  liberte,  qui 
ayant  1830  avait  distingue  la  cause  catholique 
de  la  cause  royaliste ;  qui  sous  le  regime  de 
juillet  a  plaide  la  cause  de  rinde]^n<£tnce  de 
rE^ise  h  Pencontre  du  pouvoir  civil ;  qui  en 
1848  a  combattu  de  toutes  ses  foroes  la  pretendue 
identity  du  christianisme  et  de  la  democratie, 
et  Qui  en  1852  a  protests  centre  le  sacrifice  de 
la  liberte  h  la  force  sous  pr^texte  de  religion.* 
—p.  87. 

Well  said  and  done,  vieux  eoldatdu  eatho- 
licisme  et  de  la  liberty  !  We  are  not,  rely 
upon  it,  so  shut  up  in  our  insularity,  as  to  be 
incapable  of  a  fervid  thrill  of  joy  at  the 
thought  that  amidst  a  scene  of  wide*^read 
moral  and  social  desolation  one  knightly 
banner  yet  waves  aloft,  on  whidi  are  twined 
fraternally  together  the  eoroUs  of  Christian 
belief  and  of  civil  freedom.  There  it  is :  the 
words  we  hear  are  words  of  truth,  in  accents 
of  sincerity ;  they  are  words,  upon  the  com- 
bined, faithful,  and  effective  use  of  which  is 
hung  the  whole  future  welfare  of  mankind  ; 
and  to  him  who  utters  them  we  are  bound 
to  say,  **The  Lord  pro^r  you :  we  wish 
you  good  luck  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.' 

But  after  all,  we  must  be  upon  our  guard 
against  imposture.  Not  that  kind  of  impos- 
ture which  a  wilful  cozener  palms  upon  tiie 
world,  but  that  subtler  and  more  euttuuring 


illusioD  which  first  takes  captive  and  enlisto 
in  its  service  all  the  graces  at  once  <^  chaiw 
actor  and  of  diction,  and  then,  by  their 
means  disarming  whcdesome  jealousy,  gains  a 
securer  possession  of  the  public  mind. 
What  then,  let  us  ask,  is  all  this  about  1 
Does  this  book  proclaim  the  advent  of  a  new 
and  happy  era,  in  which  the  Roman  Church  is 
to  be  the  sincere  ally  of  constitutional  liberty; 
or,  at  any  rate,  the  accession  of  a  great  oon- 
vert  to  the  cause  of  truth  and  freedom,  or 
the  revived  iactivity  of  a  diampion  who  had 
seemed  to  slumber,  and  who  now  again  has 
buckled  on  his  armour? 

This  is  a  question  of  deep  importanoo* 
Count  Montalembert,  with  all  other  Totaries 
of  the  same  system  who  resemble  him  in  their 
generous  appreciation  of  English  institu* 
tions,  and  in  Uie  value  thev  set  upon  Eng- 
lish opinion,  should  know  that  there  perhaps 
never  was  a  time  when  the  Church  of  Kome^ 
that  vast  incorporation  which  covers  from 
one-third  to  one-half  of  Christendom,  stood 
worse  among  us  than  at  the  present  moment; 
and  this  not  with  reference  to  any  momenta- 
ry cause  or  any  passing  excitement ;  not  even 
because  in  the  depths  of  dogmatic  controver- 
sy new  sources  of  exasperation  have  been 
opened  up ;  nor  yet  because  we  have  found 
her,  beyond  doubt,  an  inconvenient  neigh- 
bour, puzzling  our  people,  deranging  the  ac- 
tion of  our  Church,  and  powermlly  stimu- 
lating our  intestine  jealousies ;  but  for  a  still 
deeper  and  more  painful  reascm  than  any  of 
these,  namely,  from  the  profound  contrast^ 
of  which  we  as  a  people  are  conscious,  be- 
tween the  living  authorities  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  and  ourselves,  in  respect  to  the  very 
elements  of  moral  principle,  and  foundations 
of  duty,  as  applied  to  public  policy  and 
transactions ;  those  elements,  to  which  Chri^ 
tianity  itself  is  not  too  lofty  to  make  its  i^ 
peal ;  those  foundations,  those  eternal  law» 
of  right,  upon  which,  and  upon  which  alone, 
discipline  or  ritual,  hierarchy  or  dogma  can 
securely  rest.  The  vehement  excitement  oc- 
casioned anu>i^  us  by  the  Brief  of  1850  and 
the  Durham  Letter  has  passed  away :  the 
mood  of  patience  has  resumed  its  aocustona- 
ed  sway  over  the  nation  less,  after  all,  r^ 
sembling  bulls  than  oxen.  But,  as  a  people, 
we  have  marked  from  day  to  day  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Roman  Qmrch — that  is  to 
say,  (»  its  ecclesiastical  rulers — in  Italy,  in 
Bdgium,  in  France ;  and  those  proceedings 
have  left  upon  the  mind  of  England  an  im^ 
pression  that  is  much  more  likely  to  be 
deepened  than  obliterated.  The  portrait 
that  Church  has  drawn,  and  is  drawing  of 
herself  in  continental  Europe  at  this  moment^ 
to  say  nothbg  of  Ireland,  is  one  whose  Imea- 
aents  cannot  be  fbrgottei^;-<^tyiaQn7,  fraud. 
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base  adulation,  total  inseDsibility  not  only 
to  the  worth  of  human  freedom,  bat  to  the 
majes^  of  law  and  the  sacredness  of  public 
and  private  right — ^these  are  the  malignant 
and  deadly  features  whidi  we  see  stamped 
upon  the  conduct  of  the  Roman  hierardiy, 
and  which  have  generated  in  the  English 
mind  a  profound  revulsion  from  them  and  all 
that  seems  to  resemble  them.  With  no  small 
Interest,  therefore,  do  we  ask,  is  there  at 
least  a  beginning  1 — can  we  point  to  a  part 
or  section  ?— can  we  point  to  Count  Mortta* 
lembert,  the  lay  leader  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics of  France,  and  say,  here  at  least  isa 
man  of  piUi  and  mark  among  them,  who  has 
registered  his  vow  on  behalf  of  human  free- 
dom  in  conjunction  with  Christian  belief, 
and  around  whom  its  friends  may  rally  1 — 
We  lament  to  say  that  the  perusal  of  Count 
Montahemberl^s  book  leaves  us  with  nodiotce 
but  to  return  a  negative  answer.  It  leaves 
us,  if  possible,  sadder  than  when  we  had  not 
yet  been  informed  that  he  had  raised  his 
eloquent  voice  on  behalf  of  liberty ;  because 
k  proves  to  us  conclusively  that  he  little 
knows  what  freedom  means,  or  he  wtnild  not 
so  lisp  and  &lter  in  its  language,  nor  would 
he  consent,  as  he  does,  to  bear  it  allegiance 
only  on  equivocal,  precarious,  and  even  de- 
grading terms.  If  this  is  the  best  tribute 
the  veteran  enthusiast  of  freedom  (so  he  de- 
scribes himself)  can  render,  what  must  be 
the  diortcomingsof  the  raw  and  the  unimpas- 
sioned'?  If  ^is  is  the  homage  rendered  to 
it  among  French  Roman  Catholics  by  its 
lovers,  what  in  the  wide  world  must  its 
haters  be? 

Every  charitable  and  rational  Protestant 
"—and  even  many  who  can  perceive  nothing 
at  all  beside  Babylon,  Antichrist,  and  the 
like  in  the  CSiurch  of  Rome — ^wiD  feel  dis- 
posed not  to  lin[iit  their  wishes,  nor  in  every 
esse  to  address  them,  to  departures  fh>m  her 
communion,  but  rather  earnestly  to  sympa- 
thise with  every  manifestation  of  good  with- 
in, and  not  least  with  those  mranifestations 
whidi  seem  most  conducive  to  the  cure  of 
her  peculiar  and  besetting  plagues. — Nor 
will  the  lover  of  historical  truth — call  him- 
self what  he  mav — ^follow  the  fanatical 
fiidnds  or  foes  of  that  Church  in  their  asser- 
tion that  she  never  chrages.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  will  unhesitatingly  admit  that  she 
has  in  her  pracUce  given  no  countenance  to 
that  boast  or  reproach ; — ^he  will,  for  exam- 
ple, carefully  appreciate  the  wide  differences 
— ^^esiastical,  moral,  and  doctrinal — ^be- 
tween Bossuet  and  De  Malstre,  between 
Clement  XIV;  and  Pius  IX*  He  will 
mourn,  from  his  inmost  soul,  over  the 
change  of  spirit  that  has  passed  upon  the 
Papal  See,  between  the  day  when  it  struck 


a  gallant  stroke  for  mankind  by  puttbg 
down  the  Jesuits,  and  the  day  when  it  re- 
stored them — still  more  that  yet  darker 
day  when  its  present  occupant  addressed  a^ 
letter  to  the  bishops  of  his  communion,  pro 
claiming  the  tenet  of  the  immaculate  con- 
ception of  the  Virgin,  and  proposing  that  it 
should  forthwith  be  declared  an  article  of 
that  Faith,  outside  of  which  there  is  no 
covenant  of  salvation. 

We  Christians,  of  whatever  name,  have 
an  immense,  an  incalculable  interest  in  the 
^ins  of  that  milder,  and  in  the  losses  and 
defeats  of  that  fiercer  spirij;.  Nor  is  it  only 
to  the  mere  shell  of  doctrine  that  we  should 
look.  As  long  as  the  pe<^le  of  England 
remained  under  the  delusion  that  the  pre- 
sent Pope  was  a  lover  of  liberty — al^ough 
he  never  gave  the  slightest  sign  of  doctrinal 
mitigation  (being  in  fact,  as  is  known,  a 
more  ultra-montane  believer  than  his  learn- 
ed predecessor  Pope  Gregory) — ^English 
prepossessions  against  the  See  of  Rome 
were  wonderfully  sc^iened.  All  and  any 
signs  of  improvement  and  approximation—* 
civil,  moral,  social,  as  well  as  dogmatic- 
have  been  hailed  by  us  with  cordial  joy,  and 
will  be  so  again.  It  is  not,  therefore,  under 
adverse  prejudice  that  we  put  Count  Mour 
talembert  on  his  trial  as  a  lover  of  freedom. 
If  for  a  moment  we  felt  tempted  to  depre- 
ciate sound  political  doctrine  simply  because 
he  who  teaches  it  has*  not  renounced  the 
Pope,  the  memory  of  Alfred,  the  thought 
of  Magna  Charta  would  flash  across  the 
mind,  and  we  should  stand  rebuked.  Cer- 
tainly it  is  strange  in  this  matter,  too,  to 
observe  what  marvellous  varieties  of  read* 
ing  the  power  of  headstrong  wilfulness  can 
force  into  the  majestic  text  of  history. 
Count  Montalembert,  not  unnaturally,  tells 
us  (p.  34)  that  the  Revolution  of  1688  only 
sanctioned,  to  the  cost  of  Roman  Catholics, 
the  constitution  that  Roman  Catholics  had 
framed.  But  Chevalier  Bunsen,  spelling 
by  the  mouth  of  St,  Hippolytus,*  says  that 
our  constitution  is  the  work  of  the  last  three 
hundred  years.  One  of  these  distbguished 
writers  thinks  we  did  nothing  before  the  Re- 
formation; the  other,  nothing  since.  A 
contrast  somewhat  strange;  to  omit  the 
greater  strangeness,  that  Uie  Chevalier 
should  reckon  the  Tudor  period  as  one  dis- 
tinguished beyond  others  by  constitutional 
development.  But  we  Enfflishmen,  in 
reckoning  backwards  through  tne  long  line 
of  our  political  descent;  are  not  accQstomed, 
nor  contented,  to  stop  where  he  would  have 
us.  We  never  yet  lutve  disowned,  but  have 
ever  highly  prised,  'our  relati<»ship  with  the 
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fbimdere  of  our  universities,  the  builders  of 
our  cathedrals,  the  early  sages  of  our  law, 
the  patriarchs  of  pur  general  and  our  local 
liberties;  nor  will  M.  de  Montalembert 
meet  injustice  at  our  hands,  because  he  is 
oalled,  in  matter  of  religion,  hj  the  same 
name  at  least  that  they  are. 

Exercising,  then,  our  best  judgement  on 
the  work  before  us,  we  fear  that  Count 
Montalembert  is  an  ecclesiastical  politician, 
and  nothing  else ;  that  ho  deludes  himself 
in  supposing  his  own  tone  and  spirit  to  be 
akin  to  that  of  the  medis&val  champions  of 
freedom ;  that  his  love  of  libertv  begins  and 
ends  precisely  at  the  points  where  liberty 
seems  useful  or  otherwise  to  the  Roman 
domination;  that  in  him  we  see  a  crucial 
instance  of  that  fundamental  antipathy  be- 
tween ultramontanism  and  freedom,  which 
at  this  moment  constitutes  one  of  the  dark- 
est omens  for  the  future  of  Christendom. 
We  will  proceed  to  prove  our  case  from  his 
pages. 

His  first  chapters  are  devoted  to  a  review 
of  the  comparative  condition  of  the  Eoman 
Catholic  Churdi  in  various  countries  at  the 
two  periods  of  1800  and  1852.  An  ample 
power  of  adroit  and  effective  grouping  aids 
his  contrasts,  and  his  conclusions  are  in  the 
tone  of  triumph.  But  we  will  give  instan- 
ces which  show  that  his  prepossessions  so 
distort  his  visual  powers  as  to  render  him 
an  untrustworthy  witness  in  a  synopsis  of 
fects  ;  and  we  will  then  point  out  the  gener- 
al &llacies  that  underlie  his  whole  position. 
And  yet  he  thinks  he  is  drawing  all  the 
while  a  plain,  prosaic  delineation,  and  nothing 
else. 

At  the  former  of  the  two  periods  which 
he  compares,  says  our  author  (p.  9),  there 
was  nowhere  a  trace  of  health  or  hope. 
Religion  was  either  forgotten  or  extirpated, 
and  seemed  to  have  been  wholly  banished 
from  the  earth.  Catholicism  must  have  ap- 
peared to  the  worldly-wise  a  carcass  that  it 
onlv  remained  to  inter.  Half  a  century 
fflides  away:  all  is  renovated  and  trans- 
formed, and  everywhere  the  churdi  soars 
over  the  destinies  of  the  world. 

Now,  in  what  way  does  Count  Montalem- 
bert draw  out  the  balance-sheet,  which 
yields  him  so  brilliant  a  result?  By  pro- 
oesses  like  these  which  follow.  In  1800,  he 
says,  Austria  was  stretched  on  the  bed  of 
Procrustes  by  the  Josephine  laws — a  great 
item  to  the  debit  of  that  period  ;  but  in  the 
review  of  1852,  where  he  touches  the  States 
of  Italy,  he  quite  forgets  to  notice  that  Pied- 
mont, which  then  was  exempt,  has  been  put 
to  similar  torture  by  its  most  recent  legisla- 
tion. He  finds  the  strongest  evidence  of 
life  and  vigour  in  die  circumstance  that  the 


Belgian  Constitution  has  been  conferred  up- 
on 3ie  country,  with  all  its  franchises,  by 
the  children,  as  he  says,  of  the  Church.  H!e 
passes  over  the  significant  fact,  that  the  Bel- 
gian Bishops  have  formallv  protested  agamst 
die  religious  freedom  which  that  Constitu- 
tion guaranties.  Again,  while  he  refers  ex- 
ultingly  to  the  new  Concordat  in  Spain,  he 
takes  no  notice  at  all  of  the  foliation  of 
Church  property,  and  expulsion  of  the 
monks,  that  preceded  it.  In  short,  his 
whole  survey  reminds  usof  a  description  we 
have  lately  read  of  the  judicious  conduct  of 
a  police  officer  among  the  Jews  in  Houns- 
ditch  on  Sunday,  who  contrives  not  to  see 
that  the  houses  of  entertainment  are  open, 
and  all  the  machinery  of  week-day  life  in 
full  motion.  Nothing,  however,  in  the  eyes 
of  our  author,  more  signally  illustrates 
the  ecclesiastical  renaissance,  than  the  mag- 
nificent position  which  Rome  and  the  Pope- 
dom have  resumed  in  the  world.  But  if 
there  be  a  man,  who  can  see  anything  but 
future  peril  and  present  degradation  in  the 
position  of  the  pontiff  as  a  civil  power  at 
this  moment,  his  case  is  past  argument — 
at  least  with  Englishmen.  Does  he  blind 
his  eyes  to  the  fact,  that,  alone  of  all 
the  Sovereigns  of  the  earth,  Pius  ES^  is 
without  even  a  party  (the  paid  holders  of 
office,  lay  or  clerical,  cannot  be  so  called) 
among  his  subjects,  is  unable  to  win  them  by 
gold  to  bear  arms  in  his  defence,  and  is 
maintained  upon  a  despotic  and  hated  throne 
exclusively  by  overwhelming  foreign  force^ 
amidst  tokens  of  aversion  that  continually 
emerge,  and  overbear  their  still  great,  though 
diminished  and  diminishing,  reverence  for 
his  spiritual  office  1  Count  Montalembert 
must  be  aware  that  this  was  not  always  so; 
that  when  the  Pope  was  dethroned  by 
Napoleon,  and  again  when  he  was  restored 
by  the  continental  powers  witii  England  at 
their  head — the  first  and  the  last  time,  we  ven* 
ture  to  predict,  of  hdr  participation  ill  sudi 
an  enterprise — his  people  mourned  for  hi»^ 
removal,  and  rejoiced  at  his  return  1  This 
ominous  and.  significant  alteration  in  the 
feelings  of  the  Papal  subjects  is  entirelj 
overlooked  by  Count  Montalembert,  as  well 
it  may,  or  surely  he  would  hesitate  to  de^ 
scribe  the  restoration  of  the  Pope  to  a 
reign  of  violence  unredeemed  by  a  particle 
of  love,  as  the  very  crown  of  the  Catholic 
revival. 

We  will  give  one  or  two  more  instances 
of  the  singular  faculty,  displayed  by  this 
imaginative  philosopher,  of  misreading, 
cross-reading,  and  reading  backwards,  even 
his  own  plainest  statements.  In  his  steeple* 
chase  argument  he  leaps  over  everything  in 
his  way,  including  the  very  fiicts  that  he 
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kimself  has  told  us ;  and  in  his  daims  on 
behalf  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  he  seems  as 
manifestly  to  include  a  prer(^ative  of  form- 
ing and  transforming  historic  truth  at  will, 
as  Moli^re's  doctor  reckoned,  among  the  le- 
gitimate ordinances  of  the  profession,  the 
transplantation  of  the  heart  from  the  lefl 
side  to  the  right.  Thus,  when  (in  p.  154) 
it  suits  his  argument  to  throw  dirt  upon  the 
period  of  the  Reformation,  he  tells  us  that 
under  Henry  VIII.  and  Elizabeth  the  Parlia- 
ment of  England  was  no  more  than  a  simple 
office  of  registry  for  the  despotic  edicts  of 
tiie  Sovereign;  forgetting  apparently,  that 
in  p.  133,  where  it  was  convenient  to  refer 
our  modem  freedom  back  by  derivation  to 
the  middle  age,  he  informs  us  that  in  En- 
glandy  and  in  England  only,  'the  limited 
monarchy  of  the  thirteenth  century  had 
been  transmitted  inviolate  to  the  seven- 
teenth.' When  he  proceeds  to  contend  that 
popular  institutions  may  be  made  conducive 
to  the  purposes  of  his  Church,  and  has  to 
anticipate  an  objection  founded  on  our  legis- 
lation of  1851,  he  informs  us  (p.  154)  that 
the  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill  was  smitten 
with  the  brand  of  reprobation  ^before  it  pass- 
ed, by  the  eloquent  remonstrances  of  the 
Aberdeens  and  the  Grahams,  and  that  it  has 
remained  up  to  this  present  moment  in  the 
condition  of  a  dead  letter.  And  yet,  will  it 
be  believed  that,  with  a  hardihood  that  if  ex- 
hibited by  one  wo  less  cordially  respected 
we  must  d^ignate  by  a  stronger  phrase,  he 
had,  not  so  very  long  before  as  that  it 
riionld  wholly  have  escaped  his  memory  or 
ours,  treated  us  to  the  following  specimen  of 
historic  precbion,  and  of  that  scrupulous 
bashfulness  which  a  love  of  truth  cannot  but 
inspire?  • 

'  Ce  ne  sent  oertes  pas  anjourd^hai  les  Catho- 
liqnesqai  prosorivent,  c[ui  exilent,  qui  emp6- 
dienila  pi^dication,  qui  tralnent  an  pretoire 
leors  adversaires:  oe  sent  eux  aa  contraire 
ooQtre  lesquels  h  Stockholm,  a  Londbes,  h 
Schwerin,  k  Geneve,  il  faut  employer  cos  moy- 
6118  poor  arrdter  la  triomphante  expansion  de 
leor  fd.'— ^.  100. 

What  a  specimen  of  the  value  of  contem- 
porary observation !  In  London,  forsooth, 
it  is  that  these  enormities  have  happened. 
We  cannot  complain  of  his  saying  so ;  for 
it  is  quite  in  keeping  with  this  statement, 
that  ^e  same  writer  who  advances  it  should 
forget  to  drop  into  the  itching  ears  of  his 
countrymen  the  names  of  Florence  and  the 
Madiai,  who  are  now  expiating  as  galley- 
slaves  the  crkne  of  religious  proselytism, 
exercised,  we  believe,  in  forms  sufficiently 
modest  and  restrained.  Nor,  after  this,  can 
our  wonder  rbe  one  tittle  higher  when  our  I 


author,  wrapped  up  in  infinite  and  impene- 
trable contentment,  exclaims  near  the  close 
of  his  work : — 

*  Vml^  rhistoire  !-~non  pas  rhistoire  tra« 
vestie  aa  gre  de  oertaines  theories,  et  d'un  en- 
seignement  deloyal  et  superficial,  mais  Thistorie 
prise  sur  le  fait,  et  recueulie  par  les  temoins  les 
moins  suspects.' — p.  171. 

From  an  author  who,  in  perfect  good 
faith  we  doubt  not,  deals  thus  with  e>»nts, 
what  are  we  to  expect  when  he  comes  to 
arguments?  If  he  can  find  quicksands  in 
the  solid  ground  of  fact,  how  shall  he  tread 
for  a  single  moment  with  security,  or  how 
can  we  accept  him  fbr  a  guide,  in  the 
swampy  regions  of  speculation,  sentiment 
and  opinion  1 

The  Count  Montalembert  has  too  much 
goodness  knowingly  to  attempt  a  fraud,  and 
too  much  acuteness,  were  he  seduced  into 
such  an  endeavour,  to  make  choice  of  de- 
ceptions egregiously  clumsy  and  transpa- 
rent. Deception  there  indeed  is;  but  he, 
we  are  persuaded,  is  first  its  unresisting  vic- 
tim, and  then  its  unwilling  instrument. 
Vieux  soldat  du  Catholicisme  et  de  la  Libera 
U !  So  he  says,  and  so  he  thinks :  but  as 
the  bread  was  to  the  sack  in  Falstaff 's  bill, 
such,  or  less  than  such,  is  the  LiherU  rela- 
tively to  the  Catholicisme  in  the  vows,  the 
affections,  and  the  performances  of  this  old 
soldier ;  for  Rome  indeed  a  veteran,  but 
for  liberty  only  a  cripple. 

The  ostensible  purpose  of  our  author  is  to 
establish  the  proposition,  that  representative 
government  is  favourable  to  Roman  Catho- 
lic interests :  and  on  this  ground  he  claims 
to  rank  among  the  votaries  of  freedom. 

Now,  in  our  view,  the  real  lover  of  free- 
dom  is  he,  and  he  only,  who  prizes  it  as  an 
attribute  in  which  our  nature  may  approxi- 
mate to  its  Divine  original,  and  who  firmly 
believes  in  its  efficacy  and  necessity,  as  an 
ordained  condition  of  the  highest  forms  of 
human  thought  and  action.  It  is  Truth,  in- 
deed, which  is  the  essential  nectar  and  am- 
brosia of  the  soul  of  man ;  but  trulh  is 
only  half  truth  to  us,  unless  it  be  accepted 
freely.  It  thoroughly  enters  into  and 
moulds  our  composition,  not  when  driven 
in  by  the  hammer  or  the  screw,  but  only 
when  grasped  by  the  vigorous  action  of  the 
affections,  the  understanding,  and  the  will. 
The  value  of  authority,  and  its  place  among 
the  laws  of  human  thought,  are  found  in 
this,  that  it  is  a  help  and  instrument  for  the 
attainment  of  truth ;  but  both  in  the  final 
appropriation  of  the  end,  and  in  the  prior 
choice  and  application  of  the  means,  the 
process,  to  be  in  the  highest  degree  effectual, 
must  be  intelligent  and  free.  Freedom  mis- 
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used  is  the  path  of  death :  but  without  the 
vight  use  of  freedom,  life  can  attain  but  a 
stinted  and  sickly  development  We  there- 
fore love  and  oheiish  freedom  for  its  legiti- 
mate place  in  the  Divine  economy,  as  a 
grand  determining  element  of  the  normal 
state  of  man :  but  the  form  in  which  Count 
Montalembert  conceives  of  this  august  func- 
tion, the  reason,  the  whole  and  sole  reason, 
which  inducQS  him  to  recommend  that  space 
be  r^erved  for  liberty  in  public  institutions, 
is  not  because  freedom  appertains  to  the 
charter  of  our  nature,  nor  because  of  the 
social  blessings  that  institutions  truly  free 
procure,  but  simply  because  he  thinks  that 
under  the  circumstances  of  the  day  liberty 
may  be  made  a  serviceable  tool  for  advanc- 
ing the  views  and  policy  of  the  Court  and 
Church  of  Rome.  Accordingly,  after  draw- 
ing his  comparison  between  1800  and  1852, 
he  spends  the  remainder  of  his  work  in 
showing  that  on  the  whole,  and  at  the  pre- 
sent moment,  free  or  constitutional  govern- 
ments are  less  dangerous  to  the  Church  of 
Home  than  such  as  are  despotic.  We  doubt 
his  making  many  converts;   but  let  that 


We  shall  consider  briefly  both  the  measure 
and  the  ground  of  this  love  and  homage, 
which  Freedom  js  receiving  at  the  hands  of 
her  distinguished  admirer ;  and  the  measure 
of  it  both  as  to  place  and  as  to  time.  First 
of  all  as  to  time.  Although  he  writes  with 
the  view  of  recording  an  emphatic  protest 
against  the  destruction  of  liberty  in  France 
(p.  181),  it  is  nevertheless  only  the  indefi- 
nite duration  of  despotic  power  to  which  our 
author  declares  himself  opposed.  For  .a 
certain  time  he  conceives  it  might  very  well 
be  endured,  nay,  could  not  be  objected  to. 
And  what,  may  it  be  supposed,  is  the  term 
of  grace  for  which  he  thinks  France  might 
very  well  acquiesce  in  it  ?  For  ten  years 
—■for  fjeenty  years — ay,  for  thirty  yeiars 
—-such  are  his  marvellous  words — so  that  it 
be  only  a  temjporary  remedy,  a  provisional 
discipline.  One  generation  of  human 
beings  is  quietly  given  over  to  it  by  this 
great  and  experienced  champion,  this  solf- 
dubbed  hero  and  confessor  in  Uie  conflict 
against  arbitrary  power ;  who,  with  a  fore- 
thought at  least  that  cannot  be  too  highl  v 
f>rai^d,  now  draws  a  bill  on  behalf  of  French 
iberty  which  is  to  fall  due  in  1882.  Would 
the  ^  old  soldier  of  Catholicism'  be  as  accom- 
modating, and  consent  to  as  long  a  sus- 
pension* of  his  favourite  system  in  that 
branch,  as  the  '  old  soldier  of  Freedom '  has 
thus  shown  himself? 

But  neither  is  Count  Montalembert's 
theory  less  elastie  as  to  place.  He  quotes 
indeed,  with  commendation,  a  manful  and 


vigorous  definitioii  of  libertTi  and  of  th* 
main  forms  of  its  application  to  human 
society,  from  the  present  Bishop  of  Anneoj 
(p.  75).  That  prelate  does  not  scruple  to 
teach,  that  liberty  means,  man  such  as  he 
came  ftom  the  hands  of  his  Maker ;  and 
amidst  its  forms  he  unequivocally  indudee 
religious  freedom,  winch  he  defines  to  be 
made  up  of  liberty  of  conscience,  liberty  of 
worship,  and  liberty  of  proselytism  (p.  76). 
LfCt  us  see  how  his  admirer  applies  the 
doctrine  thus  laid  down.  When  we  come 
to  M.  de  Montalembert's  own  defence  of 
his  view,  we  find  him  hold  that  the  principle 
both  of  political  and  of  religious  liberty 
ought  to  be  accepted ; — but  he  immediately 
goes  on  to  say  (p.  99) — 

'  Sans  doute  il  serait  insens^  de  le  nroclamer 
dans  IcB  pays  oii  il  n'eziste  pas,  et  cm  il  n^esl 
r^dam^  par  personne.' 

Such  is  his  limitation  of  the  doctrine  of 
freedom  as  to  place.  Yet  he  means  less 
than  he  says.  He  does  not,  cannot,  intend 
that  religious  liberty  ought  not  to  be  intro- 
duced into  Sweden,  where  Lutheranism  is 
dominant  fmd  a  free  profession  is  not  per- 
mitted to  the  Roman  Church.  He  only 
means  that  it  would  be  madness  to  introduce 
religious  freedom  ^in  Spain,  in  Naples,  in 
Tuscany ;  in  short,  wherever  the  Church  of 
Rome  is  in  actual  occupation  of  the  ground, 
and  has  force  enough  to  keep  it 

Nor  have  we  yet  done  with  the  restraints 
and  reserves  that  accompany  M.  de  Monta- 
lembert's confession  of  the  dsiith  of  fireedom. 
Where  it  does  not  exist  already — ^if  Ronae 
asks  it,  he  would  join  in  the  request :  if 
Rome  refuses  it,  he  would  reiedio  the 
refusal.  But  further,  where  it  does  exist, 
and  where  he  has  a  hope  that  the  Church  c^  ^ 
Rome  may  prove  strong  enough  to  put  it 
down,  it  is  perfectly  plain  that  he  is  ready 
for  that  course.  '«/5?  rCh^site  pas  a  U  dire^  si 
on  pouvait  supprimer  la  Uberti  de  Verreur  et 
du  maly  ce  serait  un  devoir,^  We  are  to  put 
it  down  if  we  can :  but  how  are  we  to  know 
what  we  can  do,  until  we  have  tried  1  Plainly, 
as  long  as  there  is  a  hope  of  success  attend- 
ing an  Albigensian  crusade,  it  ought  as 
matter  of  duty  to  be  steadily  persevered  in, 
according  to  the  doctrine  of  tms  vieux  soJdai 
du  Catholieisme — et  de  la  Liberti. 

SvLck  are  the  limitations  of  Count  Monta- 
lembert's love  of  freedom.  As  to  the 
rund  of  it,  there  is  no  disguise  whatever, 
is  put  simply  upon  the  narrowest  and 
*  most  straitest '  view  of  its  conduciveneas 
to  the  purposes  of  the  Roman  Churdi.  ThMt 
he  gives  it  a  value  beyond  this^conducive- 
ness,  we  find  not  the  slightest  evidence.  He 
may  say,  and  we  agree  with  him,  freed<niL 
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ixMiIjAgoodwlieiiitiflvsedforgood.  Bat 
wiiat  18  good  ?  ^  EyiI,  be  thou  my  good,'  wys 
the  Satan  of  Milton.  *  Home,  be  thou  my 
good,'  says  Count  Montalembert.  The  See 
of  Borne  and  its  policy  for  him  are  not  only 
good,  but  the  form  and  model  of  good,  the 
Alpha  and  Omega  of  good ;  for  them  and 
Ibem  only  ^  all  things  are,  and  were  ereated.' 
One  m<»ne  testimony  alone  it  was  in  his 
power  to  render  of  his  devotion  to  the  Ro- 
man See.  He  had  postponed  his  demand 
fi»r  political  liberty  to  the  next  generation ; 
be  bad  ayerred  that  religious  liWty  should 
not  be  permitted  as.  lonff  as  it  could  be 
opposed  :  be  had  reduced  his  profession  of 
freedom  to  such  a  state  of  boUowness  and 
attenuation  as  to  make  it  border  on  the 
Indiorous :  and  to  crown  all  he  covers  him- 
self gainst  any  suspidon  of  heterodox  ten- 
dencies With  tfaes^  closing  words — 

*  Telle  est  ma'  foi  pdiiique,  et — hors  qu'un 
wmmandement  du  Pape  exprh  ne  vienne—^j 
eompte  persev^jper.' — ^p.  192. 

Heartily  do  we  wish  that,  as  Englishmen 
grateful  for  his  love  of  England,  we  could 
welcome  M.  de  Montalembert  as  either 
teacher  or  pupil  in  the  school  of  rational 
freedom.  But  the  truth,  the  mournful  and 
painful  truth  is  this: — Ultramontanism 
seems  to  be  rapidly  absorbing  into  itself 
whatever  of  vital  action  is  to  be  found 
within  the  limits  of  the  Church  of  Borne : 
and  with  Ultramontanism,  unless  by  some 
strange  freak  and  vagary  of  our  nature — 
some  of  those  elaborate  intellectual  de- 
lusions which  only  the  most  ingenious  of 
men  can  weave,  and  which  never  catch  the 
masses — ^with  Ultramontanism  no  true  love 
of  liberty  can  coexist.  We  do  not  say  no 
liberty  can  coexist  with  it.  In  a  given 
state  of  society,  be  it  in  France,  be  it  in 
Ireland,  be  it  elsewhere,  wherever  die  foot  of 
power  is  still  on  the  neck  of  the  Boman 
Church,  or  wherever  it  finds  the  pressure  of 
dvil  control  inconvenient  and  the  moment 
frvourable,  Ultramontanism  will  speak,  ay, 
H'need  be  will  roar,  on  the  side  of  liberty. 
But,£>unded  upon  ideas  of  perfect  slavery  as 
applicable  to  the  spiritual  part  of  man,  it 
nev^  can  be  other  than  a  false  and  hypro- 
eritical  worshipper  of  political  and  exter- 
nal freedom.  For,  valuable  and  well  adap- 
ted as  is  freedom  for  the  lower  forms  and 
^^res  <^  human  life,  it  is  the  very  vital 
air  of  the  higher :  and  the  system  which 
wrenches  our  nature  from  its  appointed 
course  bv  r^udiating  its  claim  to  the  liberty 
within,  18  essentially  snd  profoundly  the 
enemy  <^  the  liberty  without,  and  never  can 
be  its  prc^sssinjK  friend  except  by  accident ; 
exoept  in  the  ulse  position  of  which  Count 


Montalembert  now  exhibits  to  the  world  so 
egregious  an  instance :  except  with  reserva- 
tions, which  do  much  more  than  destroy  the 
whole  value  of  its  adhesion :  except  with 
principles,  which  must  in  due  season  betray 
their  thoroughly  and  incurably  servile  tone, 
and  drag  religion  itself  into  contempt, 
through  the  indignation  of  mankind  at  the 
political  insincerity  with  which  it  thus  un* 
happily  comes  to  be  associated. 

Ultramontanism  and  liberty  may  coexist: 
ultramontaninn  and  the  slang  of  liberty 
may  go  together :  but  ultramontanism  and 
the  true  love  of  liberty  stand  in  a  reciprocal 
repulsion  never  to  be  overcome.  Ultra- 
montanism can  never  use  Liberty,  except 
as  vice  uses  its  victim :  first  to  enjoy,  and 
thai  to  spurn  her. 

And  this  ultramontanism  has  laid  its 
withering  hand  on  Count  Montalembert 
But  let  us,  to  obviate  misapprehension,  ex- 
plain what  we  mean  by  Ultramontanism. 
We  do  not  mean  the  mere  opinion  of  the 
Pope's  power  in  temporals  in  ordine  ad 
spirihialiay  nor  even  that  opinion  which  holds 
his  authoritv  to  be  paramount  to  that  of  the 
Councils  of  the  Church.  We  mean,  along 
with  these  opinions,  many  others  of  like 
tendency — ^we  mean  above  all  a  frame  of 
mind,  a  tone  and  direction  of  thought, 
which,  continually  exalting  the  hierarchical 
elements  of  the  Christian  system,  and  the 
mystical  next  to  them,  and,  on  the  other 
huid,  continually  depressing  those  counter- 
balancing ingredients  which  are  so  fully  ex- 
hibited in  Holy  Scripture  and  in  the  early 
history  of  the  (Jhurch — ^namely,  the  doctrine 
of  inward  freedom,  the  rights  and  respon- 
sibilities of  individuality,  the  mixed  and 
tempered  organization  of  ecclesiastical  gov- 
ernment— has  at  length  well-nigh  reduced 
the  latter  elements  of  the  Christian  system 
to  zero,  and  installed  the  first  in  exclusive 
possession  of  the  sacred  domain  ;  a  process 
too  nearly  analogous  to  that  of  other  and 
opposite  corruptions,  which  never  work  by 
the  assertion  of  absolute  falsehood,  but  by 
undervaluing,  and  by  throwing  first  into  tlie 
shadow,  then  into  impenetrable  darkness, 
certain  aspects  of  the  truth.  As  to  the  means 
by  which  this  baleful  spirit  works,  they  are 
many.  Sometimes  it  strikes  right  at  the 
moral  personality  of  the  man — as  in  the 
system  of  what  is  called  Direction,  and  is 
now  represented  as  the  normal  regulator  of 
the  relation  between  the  pastor  and  the  pri- 
vate Christian.  Sometimes  it  works  under 
the  guise  of  a  reverence  for  the  religious 
life — as  when  (an  almost  unfailing  note  of 
its  presence)  it  extols  the  Jesuits:  some- 
times it  pushes  into  mischievous  extrava- 
gance the  mystical  points  of  Christianity — 
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improving,  forsooth,  upon  what  its  Author 
ordained — as  in  that  deadly  project,  for  the 
moment  arrested,  but  not  we  fear  abandoned, 
for  declaring  from  the  highest  authority 
of  the  Church  of  Rome  that  all  Christians 
are  bound  on  pain  of  damnation  to  believe 
that  the  blessed  Mother  of  our  Lord  shared 
His  divine  prerc^tive  in  being  exempt 
from  original  sin. 

There  are,  indeed,  particular  passages  of 
the  work,  from  which,  taken  alone,  it  might 
be  inferred  that  M.  de  Montalembert  did 
not  belong  to  this  noxious  school.  For  in- 
stance, where  h,e  tells  us  (p.  93)  that  the 
Pope  no  doubt  is  monarch  of  the  Church, 
but  not  an  absolute  monarch ;  that  he  can 
do  nothing  except  according  to  the  consti- 
tution of  the  Church,  in  which  he  governs 
with  the  assistance  of  the  bishops,  and  in 
which  the  bishops,  clei^y,  and  faithful  have 
each  of  them  their  rights,  inherited  and  im- 
prescriptible. He  gives  us  no  details,  nor 
illustrations,  except  a  reference  to  Bellar- 
mine,  who  says  the  Pope  may  be  disobeyed 
under  certain  circumstances,  and  who,  he 
alleges,  is  held  to  be  the  most  extreme  of 
Ultramontanes.  But  here  Count  Montalem- 
bert is  by  far  too  modest.  Whatever  Bel- 
larmine  might  have  been,  or  have  been 
thought,  in  his  own  day,  he  would  cut  no 
figure  now  by  the  side  of  the  Count  himself 
or  of  his  idol  De  Maistre.  The  Count  talks 
of  limited  monarchy,  government  by  consent 
of  bishops,  and  imprescriptible  rights.  Is 
he  ignorant  that  that  question  has  already 
been  solemnly  tried  out,  and  that  it  stands 
decided  by  practice  that  the  Pope  of  Rome 
may  contravene  every  canon  of  the  Church 
upon  the  ground  of  necessity — a  necessity 
of  which  he  and  ho  only  is  the  judge  *?  Has 
he  forgotten  that  in  his  own  fair  France, 
during  this  very  period  which  he  describes 
as  the  period  of  renovated  youth  and  hope 
for  the  Church,  the  Pope  in  concert  with  the 
civil  power — (represented  by  Napoleon) — 
extinguished  many  ancient  sees,  abolished 
their  jurisdictions,  and  deposed  the  holders, 
for  no  offence  real  or  pretended,  but  upon 
grounds  of  over-ruling  expediency  alone? 
The  Papal  Monarchy  is  limited  by  the 
Papal  will,  and  by  nothing  else  on  the  face 
of  the  earth ;  there  is  no  authority  in  the 
world,  we  say  it  without  doubt,  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  now  fashionable  Roman  doc- 
trines, can  correct  or  arrest  the  Pope, 
whatever  he  may  do,  or  whatever  he  may 
decree,  in  regard  to  the  Christian  religion. 

In  the  letter,  however,  M.  Montalembert 
oomes  before  us  as  a  teacher  of  the  doctrine 
that  even  the  papal  power  is  restrained  by 
bounds,  and  that  constitutional  government 
18  most  conducive  to  human  happiness.    Wo 


may  well  smile,  or  do  0ometliii!^  else  than 
smile,  at  the  ardent  worshipper  <^  oonstitih 
tional  goveniment,  who  ventures  to  hold  up 
that  monstrous  medley  of  violence  fuad  fraud, 
the  French  expedition  to  Rome,  as  amoi^ 
the  most  precious  recollections  of  the  naUkfOy 
nay,  among  the  noblest  trc^hies  of  the 
Church  (pp.  29  and  37).  But  we  will  try 
him  by  another  test— -the  writings  of  M.  De 
Maistre,  which  the  Count  himself  des(»ibei^ 
and  whidi  his  whole  party  notoriously  re. 
gard,  as  the  greftt  fountain  of  the  regenera- 
ting influence  that  has  been  exercised  on  the 
French  mind.  What  says  De  Maistre  upon 
these  great  subjects  of  eoolesiastical  andoiril 
freedom  ?  We  turn  to  his  pages  at  least 
with  the  satisfaction  of  reflecting  that,  what- 
ever be  the  tendency  of  his  doctrines,  there 
is  no  difliculty  in  ascertaining  them:  he 
throws  dust  in  no  man's  e^es.  *  Le  Chrih 
Hanisme^^  says  De  Maistre,  in  his  Prelimi- 
nary Discourse,  '  repose  entiirement  sur  k 
Souverain  FontlJV  Again  :  '  Admettez  une 
fois  Vappel  de  ses  dicrets^  il  n*y  a  plus  de  goU' 
vemement,  plus  d^unitS,  plus  d*Eglise  visihU} 
(B.  i.  ch,  i.)  Councils  of  the  Church  are  but 
the  Pope's  advisers :  and  their  entire  tiUe 
either  to  advise  or  to  exist  depends  upon 
him.  As  to  the  civil  power,  while  Couat 
Montalembert  boasts  that  the  Romaa 
Church  of  history  has  sympathised 
with  freedom,  and  that  the  despotic  theory 
was  due  to  the  Reformation,  the  language 
of  his  teacher  and  model  is  diametrically 
opposite.  Constitutions  are  with  him  a  sheer 
imposture.  England  alone  *  a  pu  faire  qv^" 
que  chose  dans  ce  genre,  mats  sa  constitution 
n^ a  point  encore  subi  Vipreuve  du  temps  . . . 
Le  dogme  Oatholique,  comma  tout  le  mondB 
sait,  proscrit  touie  esp6ce  de  rivolte  sans  dis' 
tinction.  Le  Protestantisme,  au  contraire^ 
partant  de  la  souveraineti  du  peuple^ — and  so 
forth.  (B.  li.  ch.  ii.)  How  sad  that  what 
'  all  the  world  knows,'  in  a  matter  so  ele- 
mentary, should  be  still  imknown  to  Count 
Montalembeut ! 

But  let  us  try  the  Count  Montalembert 
of  to-day  by  comparison  with  the  Count 
Montalembert  of  yesterday :  whom,  be  it 
recollected,  he  does  not  in  any  degree  repu- 
diate or  disavow ;  on  the  contrary,  he  every- 
where takes  credit  for  his  consistent  love  of 
human  liberty. 

This  is  not  the  first  appearance  of  M.  de 
Montalembert  in  connection  with  the  Revo- 
lution of  December,  1851,  and  the  destruo* 
tion  of  the  last  vestiges  of  liberty  in  Frano^ 
He  took  upon  himself  a  very  promin^  of- 
fice when,  on  the  12th  of  that  mondi,  he 
addressed  a  letter  to  Ae  editor  of  the  Uni- 
vers,  published  in  that  incendiary  Journal  on 
the  I4th)  and  in  the  IHmfiS  on  tiie  16th.  He 
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Ibere  exults  in  the  coupcPitat  as  having  been 
dso  a  eoup  de  grace  to  all  Socialists,  Rero- 
todonists,  and  Bandits  throughout  France 
and  Eorope — ^a  sufficient  reason,  he  &irly 
adds,  for  all  honest  men  to  rejoice.  On  the 
cce  side  he  lauds  the  Dictatorship  "  of  a 
Prince  who  has  rendered  for  three  years  in- 
comparable serrices  to  the  cause  of  order 
and  Catholicism.'  On  the  other  hand  he 
pours  his  contempt  on  *  that  tower  of  Babel 
called  the  National  Assembly.'  It  is  Louis 
Napoleon  that  *  restored  order  and  security 
in  1848* — ^rather  a  strong  assertion  :  and 
who  *  can  alone  preserve  us  from  anarchy  in 
1852.'  Surely  he  has  done  it,  and  with  a 
vengeance.  The  country,  he  proceeds,  had 
be^re  been  *  mad  for  liberty  and  Parlia- 
mentary institutions' — ^well  done,  vieux  sol- 
dat  de  la  liberU  ! — it  was  now  *  hungering 
fer  silence,  calm,  and  authority;'  and  he 
marvels  at  the  folly  of  the  men  who  '  would 
impose  the  sovereignty  of  the  tribune  and 
of  discussion,'  and  declares  himself  to  be  *•  for 
die  possible  freedom  of  good  against  the 
certain  liberty  of  evil.'  In  point  offset,  Vic- 
tor Hugo  is  entirely  justified,  so  far  as  Mon- 
talembert  is  concerned,  when  he  says  of 
Louis  Napoleon — II  a  fait  de  M,  Ckangar- 
mer  une  dupe,  de  M,  Thiers  une  b<mchie,  de 
M.de  Montakmberi  un  eomplice:^^* — and  after 
the  great  actor  himself,  scarcely  any  man  in 
France  has  been  more  deeply  responsible 
than  our  author  for  the  state  of  things  which 
now  exists  there. 

What  the  'possible  freedom  of  good' 
means  we  know  by  this  time :  it  is  the  hope 
he  had  conceived  that  the  unlimited  ascen- 
dency of  the  Roman  Church  might  be  the 
eonsideration  returnable  for  a  multitude  of 
&vourabIe  votes  in  the  election  then  ap- 
proaching. And  in  truth,  on  this  side  the 
water,  we  imagined  that  Louis  Napoleon 
had  done  pretty  well  in  that  particular ;  but 
it  seems  M.  Montalembert  is  not  satisfied : 
fcr  no  pledge  has  yet  been  given  that  the 
Papal  throne  shall  be  upheld  by  French 
arms  as  long  as  France  has  arms  at  her  com- 
mand,  and  as  Ions  as  there  are  human  hearts 
in  Rome  on  which  the  iron  heel  may  tram- 
jde. 

At  the  present  moment,  Ck>unt  Montalem- 
bert fe,  we  fear,  a  person  of  infinitely  small 
import^mce  to  Louis  Napoleon,  who  may 
properly  consider  his  opposition,  especially 
since  it  is  made  ludicrous  by  its  reserves,  as 
smong  the  mhiutest  of  things  that  are.  But 
when  Count  Montalembert  wrote  the  letter 
to  which  we  have  referred,  his  influence  was 
the  turning-point  which  determined  the 
eourse  of  the  religious  party  in  France  in 
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^  election  c^the  President,  which  was  then 
impending,  and  which  at  once  consummated 
and  solemnized  the  downfall  of  liberty,  and 
of  the  hope  of  liberty  in  France.  To  that 
down&ll,  as  we  see,  he  was  a  willing,  nay  an 
eager  accessory.  Was  he  inconsistent  th^i 
with  his  present  course  *?  No.  The  only 
inconsistency  is  that  which  he  commits  wh^ 
he  assures  us  of  his  sympathy,  and  the  sym* 
pathy  of  the  Roman  Church,  with  freedom. 
He  acted  then  as  he  acts  now,  upon  one  and 
the  same  principle.  About  the  parties  or 
the  alternatives  before  him  he  asks  huns^f 
one,  and  only  one,  set  of  questions :  which 
of  them  will  most  exalt  the  Pope ;  which  of 
them  will  most  effectually  preclude  the  re- 
vival of  Galilean  or  nationalising  opinions ; 
which  of  them  will  most  extend  liberty  of 
conscience  in  Franco  where  the  Roman 
Church  cannot  do  without  it,  and  narrow  it 
in  Italy  and  Spain,  where  she  would  lose  by 
it ;  which  of  them  will  best  insure  the  influ- 
ence and  sway  of  that  pure  and  glorious  or- 
der of  the  Jesuits,  to  whose  virtues  the  wick- 
edness of  this  world  so  obstinately  refuses 
to  pay  unconditional  homage ;  which  of  them 
will  be  most  likely  to  accelerate  that  most 
glorious  epoch,  which  Pius  IX.  in  his  exile 
so  meritoriously  endeavoured  to  accelerate, 
the  epoch  when  another  star  ehall  bo  added 
to  the  galaxy  of  Roman  dogmas,  and  'the 
doctrine  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  shall 
be  erected  into  an  article  of  faith  1'  (p.  37.) 
These  are  the  objects  of  the  Count's  pious 
care,  and  these  only;  but  the  man  whose 
mind  works  in  this  train  of  thought  has  no 
more  knowledge  of  the  real  value  of  the 
principle  of  freedom  as  an  element  in  human 
action,  and  in  public  laws  and  institutions, 
than  a  new-born  infant  of  the  differential 
calculus ;  and  much  less  chance  of  acquiring 
any. 

upon  the  whole,  we  rise  with  much  pain 
from  the  perusal  of  this  interesting  book. 
There  have  been  at  times  gleams  and  indi- 
cations in  the  writings  of  divines,  in  the  ad- 
mmistrations  of  bishops  and  even  of  popes, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  noble  alliance  so  fami* 
liar  to  the  middle  age  between  freedom  and 
religion,  which  have  warmed  the  heart  of  the 
hopeful  observer  with  the  idea  that  a  spirit 
of  spontaneous  and  healthy  reform  might,  in 
the  Providence  of  God,  gradually  permeate 
the  mighty  mass  of  Roman  Catholic  Chris- 
tendom. The  urgent  necessities  of  these 
times,  the  undermminff  of  positive  and  tra- 
ditional attachments,  the  gradual  decompo- 
sition in  so  many  and  such  various  quartcsrs 
of  the  &bric  of  dogmatic  belief,  the  improved 
tactics  of  infidelity,  the  refinement  which  its 
tone  has  acquired,  and  its  specious  assoeufc-* 
tion  with  a  warm  leh'gious  phraseology^  all 
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remind  us  that  now,  if  ever,  those  -who  have 
faith  in  Christianity  as  a  creed  definitely  and 
unchangeably  revealed,  a  firm,  deep-seated 
anchorage  for  the  soul,  ought  to  be  at  least 
drawing  nigh  to  one  another,  under  the 
strong  sympathetic  attractions  of  a  common 
interest  and  cause.  So  it  ought  to  be ;  but 
let  us  not  follow  the  wilful  philosopher  be- 
fore us,  who,  in  the  busy  workshop  of  his 
imagination,  stamps  upon  something  that  he 
calls  the  world  the  image  he  would  have  it 
bear.  That  approximation,  or  the  sense  of 
the  need  of  it,  may  be  growing  in  individual 
minds.  But  as  regards  the  public  tone  of 
communities^  the  case  is  otherwise.  The 
spirit  of  unity,  the  only  effective  preparation 
for  its  form,  does  not  grow  in  Protestant 
bodies  relatively  to  one  another,  nor  be- 
tween them  and  the  great  Churches  of  the 
East  and  West,  nor  between  these  last  in 
regard  to  one  another.  Never  were  their 
reciprocal  i^pects  more  hostile;  and  yet, 
while  this  is  so,  while  the  wave  from  with- 
out  is  sapping  the  foundations  of  the  com- 
mon faith,  while  the  once  omnipotent  idea  of 
on  historical  and  collective  religion,  incorpo- 
rated in  a  visible  society,  is  receding  fi-om 
the  general  mind,  there  may  yet  be  heard  con- 
tinually, mocking  heaven  and  bewildering 
and  deluding  earth,  the  loud  hollow  vaunts 
of  the  Roman  Church,  and  of  her  hot  and 
sanguine  votaries. 

They  tell  us  of  the  immortal  fidelity  of 
Ireland,  when  their  Church  is  giving  there 
«gns  quite  unprecedented  alike  of  numerical 
losses  and  of  moral  weakness.  They  an- 
nounce the  re-conquest  of  England,  when 
year  by  year  the  tpne  of  English  society  jars 
more  harshly  with  that  of  Romish  policy 
-and  teaching,  the  course  of  English  thought 
;and  feeling  removes  farther  and  farther  be- 
yond their  reach.  More  cool  and  rational 
than  most  of  his  fellow-labourers  on  this 
last  point,  yet  Count  Montalembert,  too, 
•can  draw  nis  boastful  contrasts  between 
the  middle  of  the  century  and  its  beginning 
—when  yet,  if  his  reasons  for  so  glorifying  the 
'  era  be  examined,  they  seem  mainly  to  be  these 
— that  the  Jesuits  are  everywhere  restored, 
•everywhere  increasing — and  that  the  Immac- 
ulate Conception  is,  afler  1800  years,  about 
to  be  declared  an  essential  part  of  that  reli- 
gion whose  proud  privilege  it  is,  in  common 
with  its  Author,  to  be  without  variableness 
•or  shadow  of  turning.  Could  they,  would 
they  but  have  done  with  their  skin-deep  sur- 
veys, and  look  a  little  beneath  the  surface ! 
No  doubt  the  army  of  the  Roman  priesthood 
is  under  better,  far  better,  discipline  than  it 
was :  its  various  corps  are  concentrated :  one 
watchword  only  passes  through  the  camp, 
the  '  Chair  of  Peter* :  it  has  been  purged  well 


nigh  of  all  who  scrupled  at  the  orders  ta 
deny  quarter  to  any  milder  form  of  Chris- 
tian association  or  belief.    In  short,  if  we 
consent  to  judge  of  that  body  by  the  standard 
of  a  soldiery  or  a  police  alone,  its  state  is 
one  of  the  highest  efficiency,  its  prospects 
are  of  the  brightest  colour.     But  how  wide 
is  here  the  deviation  from  ancient  ideas! 
They  indeed  contemplated  the  church  as  an 
army  amidst  the  world;   but  the  modem 
view  is  of  the  clergy  as  an  army  amidst  the 
people,  the  shepherds  as  an  army  amidst  the 
flock.     In  its  young  vigour  and  its  virgin 
purity,  Christianity  prospered  not  by  propa- 
gating fltiti-social  dogmas  and  winding  up  to 
the  highest  point  the  spirit  of  caste,  but  by 
cultivating  and  expanding  while  it  sanctified 
the  individual  soul — ^by  blending  together 
the  reverence  for  authority  and  the  passion 
for  freedom — ^by  founding  itself  on  the  whole 
nature  of  man — by  joining  hands  with  every 
influence  and  every  agent  that  could  elevate 
him  as  a  moral,  a  social,  a  responsible  being 
— by  marching  at  the  head  of  art,  science, 
and  education,  and  enlisting  into  its  service 
every  new  form  of  knowledge  as  it  came  to 
light:  in  a  word,  by  collectively  and  sys- 
tematically following  in  all  its  breadth  and 
depth  that  wondrous  precept  of  St.  Paul, 
who  bids  us  individuallv  embrace  and  make 
our  own  *  whatsoever  things  are  true,  what- 
soever things  are  honest,  whatsoever  things 
are  just,  whatsoever  things  are  pure,  what- 
soever things  are  lovely,  whatsoever  things 
are  of  good  report '  (rhil.  iv.  8.)    Thus  it 
was  on  man  at  large,  and  on  society  at 
large,  that  Christianity  fixed  its  grasp.     But 
can  M.  de  Montalembert  fail  to  see  that  tho 
most  fatal  of  all  signs  in  regard  to  the  future 
relation  between  mankind  and  the  Gospel  is  a 
permanent  and  growing  divergency  between 
the  general  course  of  temper,  thought,  and 
action  of  Christian  nations  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  spirit  of  the  sacerdotal  caste  and  its 
immediate  adherents  on  the  other?  ^  Has 
the  Church  of  Rome  done  what  justice  and 
truth  demanded  towards  averting  this  fright- 
ful evil,  and  is  it  not,  has  it  not  long  l^en 
steadily  on  the  increase  ?    He  has  reasoned 
like  the  man  who  vigorously  plies  his  skiff 
against  a  stream  of  irresistible  rapidity  and 
power:  his  eye  is  on  the  water,  be  sees  it 
shoot  away  from  him,  and  he  thinks  that  he 
advances  because  it  recedes :  he  lifls  his  gay 
streamer  to  the  breeze,  and  exults  in  his  suc- 
cess ;  but  all  the  while  the  mighty  mass  is 
beating  him  and  it  inevitably  downwards, 
farther  and  fitrther  from  the  haven  of  his 
hope. 

Sudi  is  the  case  of  Count  Montalembert. 
No  one  will  dispute  the  zeal  and  vigour  either 
of  himself  or  ^i^jogm^  whom  he  represents ; 
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Done  will  queetion  the  gigantic  foree  of  that 
carrent  which  we  &miliarly  call  the  spirit  of 
the  age,  and  which  not  merely  by  its  grosser 
elements,  but  by  its  best-reasoned  and  most 
deep-seated  attributes,  is  in  the  sharpest 
oonflict  with  the  system  of  modern  Rome. 
Well,  he  sees  a  good  concordat  with  some 
^hemeral  'government  here,  a  successful 
intrigue  there,  civil  speedies  from  a  man  all 
whose  words  are  mined  under,  some  poor 
Madia!  put  in  prison,  more  Jesuits,  winking 
images  of  the  Madonna,  and  great  hopes  of 
the  Immaculate  Conception  for  a  new  article 
of  £uth  :  what  successes,  what  glories,  what 
assarances  of  final  triumph !  Bul^l  this 
time  the  slow  divorce  is  being  prepared ;  the 
sevenmce  of  that  union  yet  more  slow  in  its 
formal^on,  the  union  which  it  required  some 
thirteen  hundred  years  of  the  Church's  inces- 
sant labour  to  consolidate,  between  Divine 
Revelation  and  human  thought  and  action, 
between  the  invisible  and  the  visible  king- 
doms of  Grod,  the  dispensation  of  heaven 
and  the  dispensation  of  earth.  And  the 
more  perfect  the  organisation  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  shall  become,  the  more  rigid 
the  proscription  of  variance  in  opinion,  the 
more  exact  its  military  discipline,  the  more 
precise,  elaborate,  and  perfect  its  manoeuv- 
ring, the  more  glaring,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
all  except  itself  will  it  be,  that  all  the  suc- 
oessee  of  that  army  are  far  more  than  coun- 
terbalanced by  the  simple  fact,  that  it  is  an 
army  and  nothing  else,  a  fortified  camp  in 
the  midst  of  Christian  society :  the  more 
evident  will  it  become  that  for  others  and 
not  for  them,  for  others  less  equipped  in  high 
pretension  but  better  grounded  upon  homely 
truth,  is  reserved  the  solution,  or  the  best 
approach  to  solution,  of  the  great  and  world- 
wide problem,  how,  under  the  multiplying 
demands  and  thickening  difficulties  of  the 
time  coming  upon  us,  to  maintain  a  true 
harmony  between  the  Church  of  Christ  and 
the  nations  it  has  swayed  so  long,  to  recon- 
cile the  changeful  world  and  that  unchanging 
faith  on  which  all  its  undeceptive  hopes  are 


Abt.  Vn. — 1.  Observations  on  the  British 
Museum,  National  Gallery,  and  National 
Record  Office,  with  Suggestions  for  their 
Improvement  By  James  Fergusson,  M. 
R.B.A.,  <fec.  <Sbc.    1849. 

2.  Handbook  to  the  Antiquities  in  the  British 
Museum  ;  being  a  description  of  (he  remains 
of  Greek,  Assyrian,  JSgyptian,  and  Etrus- 
can Art  preserved  there.    By  W.  I.  Vaux, 


M. A.,  F.S.A.,  Assistant  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Antiquities,  1852. 
3.  Copy  of  all  Communications  made  by  the 
Architect  and  Officers  of  the  Bbitish  Mu- 
seum to  Vie  Trustees,  respecting  the  jStu 
largement  of  the  Building,  and  of  all  Com- 
munications between  t/ie  Trustees  and  the 
Treasury,  subsequent  to  tlie  period  when 
the  Oom^niissioners  upon  the  Constitution 
and  Management  of  the  British  Museum 
presented  their  Report  to  Hee  Majesty, 
Ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be 
printed,  30th  June,  1852. 

Our  article  of  January,  1851,  has  suffi- 
ciently acquainted  our  readers  with  the  va- 
riety of  criticisms  and  hyper-criticisms — the 
regrets  and  the  complaints — of  which  the 
British  Museum  has  been  so  long,  and  on 
the  whole  so  undeservedly,  the  object.  We 
are  not  about  to  go  over  that  debated  ground 
— all  the  most  important  points  of  which 
the  *  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission'  of 
1848  has  cleared  and  settled,  much  to  the 
credit  of  the  whole  internal  administration 
of  the  Museum,  and  more  especially  as  to 
the  management  of  the  Library,  which  had 
been  the  object  of  the  loudest,  but,  as  it  has 
turned  out,  the  most  groundless,  the  most 
ignorant,  and  we  are  sorry  to  be  obliged  to 
add,  in  some  remarkable  instances,  the  most 
malicious  complaints.  We  shall  hear  no 
more,  we  presume — at  least  from  any  one 
who  has  read  and  weighed  the  evidence — of 
forcing  the  Trustees  to  attempt  that  physical 
impossibility,  a  general  printed  catalogue  for 
current  use — a  proposition  so  long  and  so 
pertinaciously  urged  by  some,  as  a  covert 
mode  of  personal  censure  on  the  officers  of 
the  library  department,  and  by  a  few  respec- 
table persons  who,  with  little  practical  expe- 
rience of  the  manipulation  of  the  library, 
were  deluded  by  the  ideal  facilities  of  a 
printed  catalogue — an  object  no  doubt  ex- 
tremely captivating,  and  to  which  certainly 
we  ourselves  see  but  one  objection — viz^ 
that  no  power  of  men  or  money  could  ever 
complete  one.  The  only  really  practicable 
proposition  suggested  in  the  Report  for  a 
printed  catalogue  would  be  of  some  class  or 
period  which  could  be  considered  as  com- 
pleted and  closed — such  as  the  collection  of 
works  connected  with  the  Great  Rebellion, 
or  of  the  books  possessed  by  the  Museum 
printed  in  the  fifteenth  century  :  but  of  these 
the  first  would  be  of  little  general  use,  and 
hardly  worth  the  cost;  and  the  second,  if 
now  executed,  would,  we  hope,  very  soon  be- 
come  imperfect.  The  only  mode  of  carrying 
out  this  latter  idea  that  could  be  considered . 
as  complete,  should  embrace  not  what  any 
single  library  may  hag^^njc^^pg^p^g^^ 
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fnament,  but  all  the  great  libraries  of  Europe 
should  be  invited  to  contribute  to  a  general 
catalogue  of  all  books  known  to  have  been 
printed  prior  to  1501 ;  and  to  each  title 
might  be  affixed  an  initial  to  desi^ate  in 
what  libraries  the  book  might  be  found, — 
as  *  M.  L.,'  for  Museum,  London  ;  *  B.  O.,' 
Bodleian,  Oxford;  *N.P.,'  National,  Paris; 
*  I.  P.,'  Institute,  Paris,  &o.  So  that,  when- 
ever any  of  these  libraries  became  possessed 
of  a  work  they  had  not  before,  the  addition, 
by  a  hand-stamp,  of  this  distinguishing  mark 
would  keep  each  catalogue  and  (by  easy  in- 
tercommunication) all  the  catalogues  com- 
plete ;  and  even  individuals  who  might  pur- 
chase a  catalogue  could  keep  their  own  com- 
plete by  reference  to  that  of  the  nearest 
public  library.  This  would  be  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  literature  of  the  world. 

The  Commission  has  also  set  at  rest  many 
other  captious  complaints  against  the  Muse- 
um. We  ^all  not  be  again  insulted  by  in- 
jurious comparisons — ^bolstered  up  by  evi- 
dence most  scandalously  deceptive — of  our 
Museum  with  similar  establishments  abroad 
— of  our  inferiority  in  material  riches,  in 
scientific  distribution,  in  general  accessibility, 
and  in  the  intelligence  and  personal  courtesy 
of  its  officers  and  servants.  The  cross  in- 
justice of  such  imputations  is  now  lndispu^ 
able.  It  has  been  proved  beyond  all  further 
question,  that  there  is  not  in  the  world  an- 
other collection  so  various,  so  rich,  so 
promptly,  so  lucidly,  and  so  extensively  ac- 
cessible. 

The  Edifice  itself,  it  must  be  admitted, 
does  not  come  quite  so  well  out  of  the  dis- 
cussion. Mr.  Fergusson's  pamphlet  contains 
a  minute  and  merciless  criticism  on  the  whole 
and  every  part  of  it.  We  have  no  intention 
of  entering  on  that  proverbial  inutility — a 
disputation  on  more  points  of  taste  : — ^but 
we  are  bound  to  say  that  we  think  Sir  Ro- 
bert Smirkehas  been  treated,on  matters  both 
of  taste  and  accommodation,  with  a  degree  of 
severity  which  the  fkcts  do  not  warrant.  Our 
readers  are  aware  that  we  ourselves  are  no 
ffreat  admirers  of  the  edifice.  It  must,  we  fear, 
be  admitted  to  be  inferior  to  what  its  desti- 
nation, its  site,  and,  above  all,  its  cost,  might 
have  led  us  to  expect;  but  we  cannot  assent 
to  Mr.  Fergusson's  sweeping  and  uncondi^ 
tional  (but  oddly  worded)  censure,  that  *  the 
Museum  is  as  bad  and  as  extravagant  a 
bmlding  as  could  be  ire// designed.'  In  truth, 
though  we  concur  in  two  or  three  of  his 
leading  criticisms,  we  think  that  most  of  his 
objections  to  the  details  are  either  altogether 
fenciful  or  much  exaggerated ;  and  we  can- 
Hot  but  think  that  the  criticisms  of  so  inge- 
niolts  a  mind  would  have  produced  more  ef- 


fect on  the  public  if  tiiey  had  been  less  in- 
discriminate. 

We  are  glad,  howeVer,  that,  amidst  so 
much  censure,  Mr.  Fergusson  does  justice  to 
Sir  Robert  Smirke's  general  reputation  in 
that  style  of  art  which  he  has  more  pecu- 
liarly followed.    He  says — 

*  I  do  not  know  of  anything  in  the  woria  of 
clasfflc  architecture  on  the  (^ontinent  enperior 
to  Sir  Robert  Smirke's:  I  am  certain  it  is  not 
either  the  Berlin  Museum,  nor  the  Munich* 
Walhalla  or  Glyptothek,  nor  the  Paris  Made- 
leine or  Bourse,  which,  considering  the  difficul- 
ties of  the  subject,  either  show  more  taste  Of 
more  k^wledge  of  the  style.' — Ferg.,  p.  11. 

And  he  even  adds  a  kind  of  apology  for  Sir 
Robert  Smirke,  by  laying,  as.he  phrases  it, 
*  the  blame  on  the  right  shoulders ' — ^viz.  the 
Trustees — who,  he  intimates,  had  imposed 
not  only  the  style  of  the  edifice  on  Sir  Ro- 
bert und^  pain  of  not  being  employed,  but 
even  dictated  to  him  some  of  the  individual 
blemishes  with  which  Mr.  Fergusson  is  most 
offended.  Now  we  know  not  whether  the 
Trustees  had  any  predilection  (which  Mr. 
Fergusson  seems  to  consider  a  kind  of  in- 
sanity) for  Greek  architecture ;  we  ourselves 
so  far  concur  iu  his  opinion  that  we  should 
not  have  chosen  that  rigid  and  unaccommo- 
dating style  for  so  complicated  and  divewi- 
fied  an  object  as  a  Museum ;  but  we  cannot 
therefore  presume  to  censure  persons  of 
perhaps  a  purer  taste,  who  preferred  the 
Greek  style  for  an  edifice  dedicated  to  the 
arts  and  literature  of  which  Greece  was  the 
illustrious  parent ;  and  especially  when  some 
of  the  richest  treasures  of  the  collection 
were  derived  from  the  noblest  remains  of 
Grecian  architecture.  And  when  the  Trus 
tees  made  that,  as  we  think,  not  unnatural, 
though  perhaps  unlucky,  choice,  they  surely 
did  well  in  selecting  to  execute  it  the  archi- 
tect whom  Mr.  Fergusson  admits  to  have 
surpassed  in  that  style  all  the  architects  of 
the  Continent. 

As  to  the  apologetical  insinuation '  that 
Sir  Robert  Smirke  sacrificed  his  own  opin- 
ions and  taste — that  is  his  duty — to  the  un- 
reasonable suggestions  of  individual  trustees 
— it  is  an  excuse  which  we  are  satisfied  that 
the  integrity  and  spirit  of  Sir  Roheit 
Smirke's  character  would  reject  We  have 
no  doubt  that  he  accepts  the  whole  respon- 
sibility of  his  work,  and  he  may  do  so  with 
honest  pride ;  for  we  think,  in  spite  of  indi- 


♦  Why  does  Mr.  Fergusson  place  the  Walhtlla  al 
Uttmikf  It  is  Dear  Ratishon.  above  thirty  ©»«* 
itom  Munich.  He  perhaps  bad  in  his  mine's  eve 
another  edifice  of  the  Doric  style  at  Munich,  callea 
the  RumhettbaUe. 
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Tidual  criticisms,  that  no  impartial  eye  can 
be  blind  to  the  grandeur  of  its  external  as- 
pect, or  the  appropriate  beauty  of  its  internal 
arraogement  and  decoration.  For  its  faults, 
oonsiderable  as  they  no  doubt  are,  a  fairer, 
aod  ve  have  no  doubt  a  truer  apology  would 
be  fouud  in  the  admission  of  the  indulgent 
axiom, 

Whoeyei  think?  a  faultless  i>iece  to  see, 

Thinks  what  ne'er  was,  nor  is,  nor  e'er  shall  be — 

whidi,  applicable  as  it  is  to  all  works  of  art, 
is  peculiarly  so  to  that  complicated  class  of 
ardiitectural  cases  m  which  old  ancl  estab- 
lished rules  of  external  form,  proportion,  and 
decoration  are  to  be  combined  and  reconciled 
vi^  the  exigencies  of  a  species  of  internal 
accommodation  unknown  to  the  creators  of 
the  classic  styles.  IiKstances  of  such  &ilures 
crowd  on  our  memories  and  even  on  our 
eyes.  The  Buckingham  Palace  of  Mr.  Nash 
has  been  completely  and  happily  masked  by 
a  new  fo^ade  of  an  entirely  difierent  charac- 
ter. Mr.  Soane's  Council  Office  in  White- 
hall has  been  elevated,  decorated,  and  indeed 
wholly  aod  happily  metamorphosed.  The 
Courts  of  LaWy  near  Westminster  Hall, 
have  been  built  and  altered,  and  destroyed 
and  rebuilt  again,  without,  we  fear,  giving 
much  greater  satisfaction  at  last  than  at  first 
The  National  Gallery^  the  most  prominent 
fiuhire  of  all,  stands,  or  rather  hangs,  in 
jeopardy  between  essential  transformation 
and  entire  demolition.  We  fear  that  the 
latter  must  prevail ;  for  we  know  not  what 
else  can  be  done  to  get  rid — to  say  nothing 
of  other  external  and  internal  defects-*-K)f 
the  absurdity  of  making,  in  our  climate, 
km  flights  (two  at  each  side)  of  unsheltered 
steps  the  access  to  our  two  great  galleries — 
a  blunder  and  inconvenience  which  the  Royal 
Academy  is  forced,  every  year,  even  in  the 
mmmer  months,  to  endeavour  to  remedy  by  a 
canvass  awning,  which  strongly  contrasts 
vithits  pretentious  portico,  and  very  imper- 
fectly performs  the  office  of  sheltering  the 
visitors.  Well  might  Horace  Walpole  de- 
precate the  monstrous  fashion  of  making  us 
^go  up  and  down  stairs  in  the  open  air,  and 
unludcy  it  is  for  us  that  his  denunciation  of 
that  absurdity  has  been  disregarded.  The 
artistic  necessity  of  these  external  stairs  is 
one  of  many  reasons  that  would  have  de- 
terred us  from  choosing  the  Grecian  style 
for  the  Museum — though  there,  the  incon- 
v^ience  is  not  half  the  amount  of  that  at 
the  National  Gallery. 

However  we  may  question  the  justice  of 
modi  of  Mr.  Fergusson's  architectural  cri- 
ticism, there  is  one  great  point — in  our  opin- 
ion the  most  important  defect  and  difficulty 
of  the  whole  case— on  which  hb  animadver- 


siona  are  no  more — ^perhaps  even  less — ^thaa 
the  droumstances  appear  to  deserve :  name* 
ly,  that  there  seems  to  have  been  in  the 
original  design  no  provision  whatsoever  for^ 
the  future.  We  see  no  trace  of  the  archi** 
tect  s  having  contemplated  any  serious  addi* 
tion  to  any  department  of  Ae  Museum ;  the 
vast  but  indispensable  extensions  lately 
made,  or  still  in  progress,  are  all  external 
patches — internally  convenient  enough,  as 
far  as  they  go,  and  handsome  too,  but  quit^ 
— ^not  only  independent  o^  but — ^inconsistent 
with,  all  possibility  of  external  symmetry. 

It  is,  we  think,  equallv  to  be  r^retted 
and  wondered  at  that  both  the  architect  and 
his  employers  should  not  have  been  struck, 
in  the  very  first  instance,  by  the  peculiar 
character  and  obvious  requirements  of  sucb 
an  institution  as  the  Museum,  whose  annual| 
monthly,  nay,  daily,  growth  was  then  even 
portentous,  and  dearly  promised  exactly 
what  has  happened — that  before  the  build- 
ings could  be  finished  they  would  be  already 
too  small  for  the  objects  they  were  intended 
to  contain.  This  neglect  of  so  indispensable 
a  preliminary  is  the  more  surprising,  be- 
cause we  know  that  about  the  period  when 
the  matter  was  in  discussion  the  attention  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel — an  ever  active  Trustee  of 
the  Museum,  and  an  eq)edal  friend  and  pa- 
tron of  Sir  Robert  Smirke's — was  calUed  to 
this  very  point  of  the  difiSculty  of  constructing 
such  edifices  as  Museums,  Picture  Galleriesi 
and  Record  Offices,  which  should  include, 
within  a  limited  space,  present  adequacy  with 
the  means  of  gradual  extension ;  and  a  plaa 
was  submitted  to  him  of  a  building,  behind 
the  adequate  ^^ade  of  which  should  be  accu- 
mulated, as  time  and  circumstances  might  re- 
quire, a  series  of— if  we  may  use  the  expres- 
sion— concentric  galleries.* 

Whether  that  plan,  or  even  the  general 
problem  which  it  was  meant  to  solve,  was 
brought  to  the  notice  of  the  other  Trustees 
or  the  architect  of  the  Museum,  we  know 
not.  Tlie  difiiculty  indeed  is  so  obviouq 
that  they  should  not  have  required  a  flapper; 
but  certain  it  is  that  the  absence  of  any  pro- 
vision for  future  extension  is  a  radical,  and. 


*  Mr.  Fergtueon  saw  a  room,  or  Beriea  of  rooms, 
at  Mr.  MarsnalPs  mills  at  Leeds,  constructed  on 
something  of  this  principle,  and  recommends  it^  at 
the  hest  and  cheapest  plan  for  a  largely  increasiDg 
library.  It  might  serve  equally  welL  we  suppose, 
for  a  growing[  collection  of  pictures — ^out  unluckily, 
being  exclusively  adapted  for  a  ground  floor  and,  as 
it  seems,  an  unlimited  space,  it  could  never  satisfy 
some  of  the  conditions  most  requisite  ina  puhlic  edu 
fice  occupying  a  conspicuous  site  in  a  crowded  capi* 
taJ.  The  plan  mentioned  in  the  text  as  laid  hefore 
Sir  Robert  Peel  was  of  more  general  applicability; 
and.  if  we  remember  risht,  was  especially  directed 
to  tne  employment  of  the  space  (then  vacant)  oa 
which  the  Natioaal  Gallery  waa  afterwards  built. 
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M  it  seems,  irremediable  error  in  the  design '  acquired  from  so  many  different  sources  and 
of  the  Museum,  and  the  main — we  really  j  under  such  a  variety  of  legal  and  honourable 
might  say  the  only  real — cause  of  all  the  conditions — ^the  vast,  immediate  cost  of  the 
complaints  that  are  made  about  it:  com-  proposed  sites  and  edifices — and  the  addi- 
plaints  not  merely  of  professional  critics  and  tional  and  ever-growing  expense  of  such 
of  literary  and  artistical  grumblers,  but  of  all  multiplied  establishments.  But  even  if  the 
the  intelligent  and  experienced  officers  of  the  separation  and  dislocation  of  the  various  col- 
institution.     *  Room !  room ! '  is  the  general 


cry  ;  all  the  departments  are  *  daughters  of 
the  horse-leech,  crying  Give!  give!' — and 
various  are  the  schemes  which  have  been 
proposed  for  remedying  an  evil  which  is 
everywhere  more  or  less  felt ;  but  in  the 
Antiquities  it  is  stated  to  be  already  serious 
— ^in  Natural  History  perhaps  more  so— and 
in  the  Library  overwhelming. 

The  first  project  we  shall  examine  is  a 

feneral  one,  advocated  by  Mr.  Fei^sson. 
[e  very  justly  says  that  the  Library  must 
be  the  first  object,  and  to  it,  as  we  under- 
stand him,  he  would  dedicate  the  whole  ex- 
isting building,  and  dismiss  all  the  other  de- 
partments, which  he  considers  as  interlopers, 
to  other  receptables.  Now,  we  admit  at 
once  the  paramount  claims  of  the  Book  and 
Manuscript  departments.  They  are  the 
first  objects,  and  should  be  amply  provided 
for,  both  at  present  and  in  future,  by  the 
allocation  of  any  parts,  or  even,  if  we  should 
arrive  at  such  a  happy  necessity,  of  the 
whole  of  the  building.  We  are,  however,  we 
think,  still  very  far  from  being  reduced  to  any 
such  extremity.  It  would  be,  according  to  our 
estimate,  some  centuries  before  these  two 
classes  could  fill  the  existing  edifice.  But 
the  dispersion  of  the  general  collection  is 
recommended — not  merely  on  the  urgent 
necessity  of  making  room,  but  also  on  the 
principle  of  homogeneity  and  systematic 
classification.  This  proposition  would  send 
the  sculptures  and  other  specimens  of  Art  to 
an  amended  edition  of  the  National  Gallery 
in  7Va/ityar-«^ar^— or,  of  course,  to  the  far 
grander  Palace  of  Art  now  announced  for 
Kensington  Gore :  extend  the  new  Geologi- 
cal Museum  in  Piccadilly  as  far  as  St. 
James's  churchyard  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  minerals  and  fossils ;  arrange  the  remains 
of  animated  nature  in  a  receptacle  to  be 
erected  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  living 

Specimens  in  the  Zoological  Gardens — or  in 
evonshire  or  Burlington  Houses,  to  be 
bought  for  the  occasion— or  where  some 
luckv  fire  might  produce  a  vacant  space — 
or  *  by  taking  advantage  of  a  new  street  in  a 
worthless  neighbourhood* — or  finally,  by  ap< 
propriating  St.  Jameses  Palace  as  a  chapel  of 
ease  to  the  Museum. 

We  need  not  dwell  on  the  merely  practi- 
cal objections  to  these  bold  schemes — the 

difiiculty  of  making  any  classified  separation   ....««  .«  ***«  ,,«w«  ^x^^u^x  ^J^M»  « 

and  division  of  such  an  infinity  of  objects |mto  one  edifice  of  the  most  miscellaneous, 


lections  were  easy  and  the  result  economi- 
cal, we  should  strenuously  protest  against  it 
on  higher  considerations.  WhctDcr  we 
consider  the  convenience  of  the  studious  or 
the  amusement  of  the  curious,  we  should 
equally  regret  such  a  general  dispersion; 
though  we  might  not  object  to  a  limited  dis- 
location  of  one  or  two  special  classes,  if  the 
space  they  occupy  could  be  more  advan- 
tageously employed — such,  for  instance,  as 
the  sending  of  the  osteological  and  anatomi- 
cal collections  to  the  College  of  Surgeons  in 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  But  on  the  general 
subject  of  classification,  we  must  observe 
that  the  dispersion  would  not  produce  a 
more  perfect  one  (except  only  as  to  room) 
than  now  exists.  The  departments  are  for 
all  useful  purposes  as  well  separated  by  a 
wall  or  a  door  as  they  could  be  by  the  in- 
tervention of  half  a  dozen  miles  of  streets  or 
nursery-gardens.  But  in  truth  the  history 
of  the  formation  of  the  Museum,  and  our 
daily  experience  as  to  collections  made  by 
private  individuals,  prove  that  all  tiiese 
different  departments  are  intimately  con- 
nected with  each  other.  They  are  the  ob- 
jects of  nearly  allied,  though  not  always 
identical,  tastes  and  studies — ^various,  but 
not  dissimilar — 

— ftcies  Don  omnibus  una, 
Nee  diversa  tameD ;  qualem  decet  esBC  sownm. 

They  are  all  exercises  of  congenial  intel- 
lects; and  though  men's  minds  will  have  a 
special  preference  for  scientijle,  antiquariani 
artistic,  or  literary  pursuits,  we  know  froro 
experience  that  he  who  is  accomplished  m 
any  one  of  these  branches  has,  generally 
speaking,  a  natural  disposition,  and  some- 
times a  practical  necessity,  for  cultivating 
the  others ;  the  one  mind  that  is  capable  of 
pursuing  these  various  objects  is  most  conve- 
nienced  and  benefited  by  finding  them  in  one 
building  accessible  within  the  same  half-hour. 
Let  us  examine  this  delusive  principle  of 
homogeneity  in  one  or  two  practical  instances. 
Mr.  Smirke,  the  present — and  brother,  we 
believe,  of  the  original— architect  of  tbe 
Museum,  objected  to  the  opening  a  do^ 
between  one  of  the  galleries  of  sculptured 
stones  and  a  proposed  Print-room,  merely 
because  he  thought  the  subjects  of  a  *di^»- 
milar  character.'  {Pari  Return,  p.  1.)  ?"* 
what  is  the  whole  Museum  but  a  collection 
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and  wliat  some  thhilc  the  mo6t  incongruous 
objects  1  And  after  all,  are  not  these  sup- 
posed incongruities  classed  in  the  same 
school  of  art?  It  turns  out  that,  in  fact, 
the  intended  Print  Gallery  would  have 
been  only  separated  by  a  wall  from  the 
Elgin  Gallery.  Now  open  a  portfolio  of 
outline  sketdies  by  some  of  the  great 
mas^rs ;  how  do  they,  in  principle,  differ 
fironi  the  beautiful  outlines — for  they  are  lit- 
tle more--of  the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon, 
that  highest  specimen  of  lithography?  What 
are  all  those  numerous  artists  about  that  we 
aee  every  day  so  busy  in  the  Sculpture  Gal- 
leries ?  Making  drawings,  destined  perhaps 
to  find  their  intimate  resting-place  in  the 
pnnt-Toom.  What  are  a  great  mass  of  the 
prints  but  a  repoduction  of  sculpture  and 
architecture  ?  Tliey  are  in  a  different  mate- 
rial, indeed,  but  so  are  statues  and  pictures ; 
yet  who  ever  pronounced  these  of  characters 
so  '  dissimilar'  as  not  even  fit  to  be  kept  in 
adjoining  apartments?  Let  us  go  a  step 
further. 

All  the  specimens  that  we  have  of  Grecian 
Sculpture,  and  most  of  what  we  have  of  Ro- 
man, belong  as  much  to  Art  (properly  so 
called)  as  prints,  drawings,  or  pictures.  But 
^  Egyptian,  and,  not  less  so  surely,  the 
Assyrian  monuments,  whatever  they  may 
be  as  to  art,  have  a  still  more  peculiar  and 
serious  character;  they  are  a  resurrection  of 
buried  nations,  and  belong  as  essentially  to 
history,  as  the  Herodotus  or  the  JDiodorus, 
or  even  the  Books  of  Moses,  Kings,  or 
Chronicles  m  the  library.  What  a  short- 
righted  pretence  at  classification  it  would  be 
to  separate  them — and  what  an  adroit  con- 
sultation of  convenience  to  send  the  reader 
of  the  books  to  look  for  the  marbles  in  some 
'  worthless  neighbourhood^  perhaps  a  couple 
of  miles  distant !  Similar  observations  as 
regards  bonhfide  students  might  be  made  as 
to  the  connexion  of  all  the  various  depart- 
ments of  the  Museum.  They  are  so  obvi- 
ous that  we  need  not  further  insist  on  the 
advantage  of  the  concentration  of  all  the 
objects  of  artistic,  antiquarian,  or  literary 
study. 

Kadi  now  for  the  ^ghi-seers — a  class  in 
vhom  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  we  take  fully 
as  great  an  interest  as  in  the  more  deliberate 
visitors.  The  latter  are  already  instructed 
persons,  have  an  anxiety  as  to  some  particu- 
lar object,  and  know,  or  ought  to  know,  or 
at  worst  will  have  little  difficulty  in  learning, 
where  it  is  to  be  found.  But  we  look  upon  the 
crowds  that  saunter  through  those  galleries 
as  coming  to  school — a  holiday-school — as 
good  for  the  taste,  as  a  Sunday-school  for 
the  morals,  of  those  who  can  go  to  no  others. 
They  enter  them,  we  may  admit,  ntrt  know- 


ing the  rudiments,  not  even  the  A  B  C  of 
art,  of  form,  proportion,  beauty,  grandeur — 
they  have  never  seen  or  thought  of  such 
things — 'tis  a  new  and  a  strange,  and  for  a 
time  an  unintelligible  world  ;  the  Athenian 
or  Townley  marbles  are,  at  first  sight,  as 
much  hieroglyphics  to  them  as  the  Egyptian; 
— but  who  can  presume  to  measure  the  feel- 
ings, the  intelligence,  the  taste,  that  may  be 
awakened  and  developed  in  their  minds  and 
hearts  ?  On  some,  on  many,  on  the  majority 
perhaps,  little  impression  may  be  made— 
though  we  hardly  think  that  there  is  any  one 
with  curiosity  enough  to  visit  these  things  in 
whom  may  not  be  developed  something  of 
that  appetite  for  knowledge  with  which  God 
has  endowed  the  human  mind  as  certainly 
as  he  has  the  human  body  with  an  appetite 
for  food :  but  who  can  doubt  that  with  those 
— even  if  only  a  favoured  few — who  have  a 
predisposition  for  arts  or  literature,  these  vi- 
sits to  all  the  various  departments  will  help 
to  develop  their  tastes  and  direct  their  stu- 
dies ?  Here  is  popular  education  on  a  large 
scale ;  and  if  wo  were  to  reduce  this  influ- 
ence so  low  as  to  treat  it  as  a  mere  pastime,  it 
is  one  that  is,  at  least  innocent,  with  a  strong 
probability  of  being  useful.  Why,  then, 
should  all  these  objects  of  popular  curiosity 
— the  sources,  probably,  of  popular  instruc- 
tion— ^be  dispersed  and  divided?  Why, 
instead  of  a  visit  to  the  British  Musxum, 
where  all  these  incentives  to  intellectual  im- 
provement are  concentrated,  should  the  in- 
quirer be  sent  to  one  place  to  see  a  collec- 
tion of  books ;  to  another  a  mile  ofi^  for  a 
collection  of  bones ;  to  a  third  four  miles 
distant,  for  a  collection  of  sculpture;  to  a 
fourth  to  look  for  insects;  to  another  for 
minerals;  and  so  on,  till — ^what  with  the  dis- 
tance,  the  loss  of  time,  and  the  monotony  of 
each  of  the  separated  exhibitions — ^we  should 
see  them  comparatively  neglected  and  de- 
serted by  a  careless  or  a  perplexed  public  ? 
It  requires  the  diversified  and  combined  at- 
tractions of  the  Museum  to  bring  a  some* 
what  inert  and  cui  bono  people  like  ours  to 
this  great  National  School  of  literary  and 
artistic  taste. 

Tliese  are  some  of  the  reasons  which  in- 
duce us  to  deprecate,  unless  in  the  last  ex- 
tremity, any  dispersion  of  Uie  contents  of 
the  Museum. 

The  essential  question,  therefore,  that  now 
presses  for  consideration  is,  whether,  short 
of  the  extradition  of  any  class  of  the  collec- 
tion, additional  space  can  be  obtained  within 
or  contiguous  to  the  existing  site; — and 
to  this  point  the  recent  batch  of  Parliament 
tary  papers  is  altogether  directed — though, 
by  another  of  those  strange  contradictions 
to  whichall  Museum  matters  seem  peculiarly 
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liftble,  the  proposition  on  whidi  this  new 
discussion  is  founded  tends  directlj  to  in- 
crease the  difficulty  that  it  proposes  to  re- 
lieve. The  case  is  really  curious  for  what 
we  presume  to  think  its  extravagant  absur- 
dities. 

When  every  department  of  the  institution 
is,  we  are  told,  suffocating  for  want  of  room, 
and  especially  the  two  most  important  of  all 
— ^when  the  keeper  of  the  Printed  Books 
complains  that  he  does  not  venture  to  ex- 
pend the  sum  allowed  for  necessary  addi- 
tions because  he  has  no  place  for  them — 
when  we  find  the  keeper  of  the  Antiquities 
deprecating  the  necessity  of  burying  the 
colossal  sculpture  lately  added  to  the  Mu- 
seum in  'cellars'  and  'closets' — it  has 
startled  us,  we  confess,  to  find  some  special 
admirers  of  calcography  proposing  that 
space  should  be  found  or  made  for  the  gal- 
lery we  have  just  mentioned  of  '  Framed 
and  Oiaeed  Prints*  to  be  exhibited  as  spe- 
cimens of  the  progress  of  copper-plate  en- 
graving, and  of  the  riches  of  the  Museum 
in  that  line  of  art. 

This  proposition,  reasonable  enough  if  the 
ifuueum  had  unoccupied  walls  to  spare,  ap- 
pears to  us,  under  the  circumstauces  of  the 
case,  peculiarly  preposterous,  and  little 
better  than  if  it  had  been  for  an  exhibition 
pf  tapestry — a  branch  of  the  art  of  design 
older,  and,  as  some  persons  might  thiiSc, 
now  more  curious  than  engraving ; — ^but  it 
seems  to  have  had  the  luck  that  strange 
&ncies  sometimes  have.  The  Trustees,  so 
long  and  so  loudly  (and,  we  believe,  so  un- 
deservedljr)  accused  of  being  obstinately 
sluggish  m  all  real  and  even  necessary  im- 
provements, seem — ^under  the  Fine-Arts 
impulse  of  our  day — to  have  jumped  at  this 
—to  say  the  best  of  it — untimely  and  su- 
pererogative  proposal,  and  to  have  directed 
plans  and  estimates  to  be  made  for  its  im- 
mediate execution.  And  even  the  Royal 
Commissioners  of  1848,  departing  widely 
from  their  usual  good  sense  and  sobriety 
of  expression,  hasten — under  the  same  in- 
oonsiderate  impulse — ^to  declare  their  'sa- 
tisfaction at  this  determination  of  t^e 
Trustees.'  They  acknowledge  its  'advan- 
tages' and  ^desire  to  express  their  strong 
concurrence^ — adding,  however,  a  reason  for 
their  recommendation,  Vhich  if  it  were  to 
prevail,  would  extend  to  the  framing  and 
Crazing  of  aU  the  engravings  that  the  Mu- 
seum may  contain,  in  order  that  they  may 
be 

'brouffht  to  public  notice  without  the  injury 
that  they  must  inevitably  suffer  from  the  frequent 
iwning  over  of  portfolios: — Rep,  35. 

Now,  if  portfolios  were  to  be  aboltehed 


(as  they  certainly  should  be  if  ineviiahfy  tn- 
jurious  to  iwhat  they  are  meant  to  preserve), 
and  their  contents  framed  and  glazed  for 
public  inaction — the  whole  Museum  would 
not  suffice  for  their  exhibition — ^no,  not  even 
if  the  books,  manuscripts,  and  sculptures 
were  all  turned  out  of  doors!  Or  i^  as  no 
doubt  the  Commissioners  really  mesnt^ 
a  select  number,  say  five  hundred  or  a 
thousand  selected  prints,  were  to  be  thus  ex* 
hibited  to  the  holiday-folks,  how  would  that 
prevent '  the  inevitable  injury*  to  the  hundred 
thousand  other  engravings  which  must  stiU 
be  looked  at  by  '  turning  over'  the  destnio- 
tive  portfolios. 

The  Commissioners,  it  is  true,  modify 
their  assent  by  the  following  proviso : — 

<  We  have  reason  to  believe  that  a  place  (bv 
this  new  gallery  may  be  {bond — without  inter* 
fering  wim  the  wants  of  the  other  departmegUsJ 

If  this  were  so,  all  would  be  well ;  and  we 
should  be  as  glad  as  they  to  see  such  a  gal- 
lery of  Engravings :  but,  the  Commissioners 
were  misinformed.  We  find  from  the  plans 
laid  before  Parliament  that  this  intended 
print-gallery,  and  a  new  room  proposed  to 
be  added  to  it,  happen  to  be  immediately 
adjoining  to,  and  might  at  each  end  open 
into,  the  very  two  departments  whose 
wants  are  the  most  urgent — the  Library  and 
the  Antiquities ;  to  either  of  which,  or  to  both, 
if  divided  between  them,  this  space  would 
afford  the  most  essential  and  the  most  oomr 
modious  relief. 

Without  a  diagram  our  readers  oaa 
hardly  imagine  how  completely  the 
Commissioners  were  misinformed,  and  how 
essential  this  space  would  be  to  the  Aiiti> 
quities  on  the  one  side  and  the  Library  on 
the  other.  They  will  see  presently  that, 
besides  the  obvious  misappropriation  of  thia 
special  space,  the  Print-room  project — so 
apparently  trifling  in  itself— has  led  to  ques- 
tions of  much  higher  and  more  extensive 
importance. 

No  sooner  had  this  unexpected  concession 
of  the  erection  of  a  '  Gallery  of  Fratned 
and  Glazed  Prints '  been  announced  than  it 
very  naturally  aggravated  all  the  real  wants 
and  excited  all  the  jealous  susceptibilities  of 
every  individual  department.  The  daughters 
of  the  horse-leech  became  more  greedy  than 
ever.  The  Books  and  the  Antiquities  re- 
produced with  increased  and  increasing 
force  their  acknowledged  claims.  Geology 
and  Mineralogy  ask  for  double  the  space  in 
which  they  are  now  confined  (p.  12).  2ba- 
logy  wants  more  than  half  as  much  agun 
{ib.)  The  Herbarium  is  more  crowded  and 
less  distinguishable  in  the  Museum  than  it 
ever  was  in  any  natural  meadow.    And  '  tf 
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aay  new  boildii^  is  undm1»keii.  0$t&>logy 
wbinits  its  dsim  for '  ^  an  exkibiiioB  of  the 
skeletons  oiall  veriebrated  animals' — {ali!) 
•^-bnt  with  most  «trenuous  urgency,  ftw  a 
special  exhibition  of  <ibu^t— which,  it  seems, 
are,  in  the  eommoreial  phrase,  'much  in^ 
qnired  after.' 

We  do  not  wonder  at,  still  less  blame, 
lus  emulative  ambition  of  the  Heads  of 
Aese  Departments.  It  is  an  isiprit  de  carpi 
which  stimulates  their  zeal,  improves  their 
talents,  and  supports  them  under  the 
Isdium  of  dieir  somewhat  monotonous 
iaOy  occupations.  Thej  are  as  proud  of 
Aeir  collections  and  as  anxious  to  increase 
and  parade  them  as  a  Colonel  is  of  his  regi- 
meaty  or  a  Captain  of  his  ship — ^but  it  is  a 
zeal  which  the  governing  power  must 
moderate  and  guide^  not  by  the  emulative 
feelings  of  individual  officers,  but  by  the 
^^eral  convenience  of  the  service,  and  by  a 
judicioiis  distrihution  of  the  narrow  space  and 
limited  means  at  their  disposal.  Exhibitions 
of  *  Framed  and  Glazed  Prints'  and  galleries 
of  *  all  the  vertebrated  animals'  of  creation 
might  be  very  well  if,  instead  of  Great 
Russell  Street,  the  Museum  stood  on 
Hounslow  Heath,  and  that  in  digging  its 
fiyundations  a  mine  of  gold  had  been  dis- 
covered. Even  as  to  the  Book  department 
—though  we  are  friends  to  a  certain  osten- 
tation of  our  literary  treasures  in  a  few  fine 
Toonm — it  is  not  to  be  denied  that,  beyond 
that  partial  (but  still  very  extensive)  display, 
it  b  of  no  real  importance  where  the  great 
mass  of  the  books  may  be  placed,  provided 
they  are  safe  from  the  risk  of  fke  or  damp, 
imd  are  easify  accessible  to  the  hands  of  the 
servant  of  the  Museum — ^indeed,  subject  to 
these  indispensable  conditions,  the  closer 
they  can  be  packed  the  better.  This  prin- 
c^je  has  already  been  very  ingeniously  and 
usefully  applied  in  the  little  ^lery  behind 
the  Kmg's  Library,  and  in  other  parts, 
we  believe,  of  the  building. 

In  ^scussing  this  complaint  of  want  of 
room — one,  perhaps,  a  litUe  exaggerated  by 
the  fediing  of  departmental  rivalry  just 
alluded  to-— we  must  not  omit  to  notice 
the  interestmg  victims  who  come  to  the 
Beading-rooms  to  study,  and  find  (in 
addition  to  other  disappointments)  nothing 
hut  a  new  disease,  which  they  have 
q^ropriately  designated  in  their  synopsis 
morkMTwn  as  the  Museum  Headache.  We 
confess  ourselves  somewhat  sceptical  as  to 
the  prevalence,  and  even  as  to  the  existence, 
of  this  malady.  It  has  been  our  lot  to  feel 
what  might  be  called  the  JBome-<)f' Commons 
headaehey  and  the  €pera-h(mse  headache^ 
and,  in  earlier  days,  the  Ball  headaeke,  sad 
the  Sapper  htadache,   but  we  most  own 


that,  after  many  years'  acquaintance  with  the 
readiing>room,  we  never  felt  and  never  saw 
a  credible  instance  of  the  Museum  headajcke  ; 
nor  indeed  has  it  ever  happened  to  us  to 
find  the  reading-rooms  more  inconveniently 
crowded,  nor  hotter  or  colder,  than  might  be 
naturally,  rea8(»iably,  and  we  might  say 
inevitably,  expected  under  all  its  circum- 
stai^ces.  There  may  be,  of  course,  at  the 
British  Museum,  as  in  every  other  place 
where  a  limited  area  is  liable  to  the  occasion* 
al  inroad  of  unlimited  numbers,  periods 
of  inconvenient  pressure  and  heat.  The 
House  of  Commons,  after  all  the  experi- 
ments it  has  undergone,  will  be  cold  and 
windy  when  forty  or  fifty  members  shiver 
through  an  uninteresting  debate,  and  will  be 
oppressive  to  suffocation  when  six  hundred 
crowd  suddenly  in  to  some  important  divi- 
sion. All  that  human  skill  can  do  is  to 
make  reasonable  provision  for  average 
circumstances,  and  ^t,  according  to  our 
own  experience,  has  been  hitherto  satis* 
fikctorily  done  at  the  Museum.  The  size 
and  height  of  the  reading-rooms  have  been 
greatly  increased  of  late.  They  are  now 
about  100  feet  long,  34  feet  wide,  and  30 
high,  and  are  lighted  from  the  north  and  the 
east — the  best  aspects  for  the  purpose — ^by 
10  lai^e  and  lofty  windows.  But  whatever 
they  may  be,  no  one  doubts  that  they  must 
be  further  and  further  enlarged  as  circum- 
stances may  require-— though  we  do  not 
expect  that  anything  will  cure  that  class  of 
visitors  who  talk  of  the  Museum  headache* 
When  Boswell  complained  to  Johnson  that 
he  used  to  have  a  headache  from  sitting  up 
with  him  during  their  eariy  acquaintance, 
the  sage  replied,  'No,  sir,  it  was  not  the 
sitting  up  that  made  your  head  ache,  but  the 
s$nse  I  put  in  it ; '  and  so,  if  there  have  really 
been  any  sufferers  from  ^^Museum  headache^ 
we  suspect  that  they  belong  to  that  unlucky 
class  whose  brains  are  rather  too  weak  for 
their  studies.  But  after  making  all  abate- 
ment for  the  exaggeration  of  such  malades 
imaginaireSy  it  is  obvious  that  the  reading- 
room  is  of  the  first  importance — it  is,  in 
fact,  the  channel — ^may  we  venture  to  say 
the  tap  ? — by  which  the  accumulated  stores 
of  the  library  are  to  be  distributed  for 
general  use ;  and  as  the  readers  are  likely 
to  increase  in  at  least  equal  proportion 
with  the  other  extensions  of  the  Museumi 
the  space  for  their  accommodation  will  soon 
be,  if  it  is  not  already,  one  of  the  pressing 
exigencies  of  the  case. 

In  this  general  want  of  room  it  is  impos- 
sible not  to  regret  the  loss  of  the  valuable 
space  thrown  away  on  the  central  court ; 
which  is  of  the  grand  proportions  of  320  feet 
long,  by  280  wide,      D  gitized  by  kjkjkj^vk. 
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We  know  (bat  in  any  large  quadrilateral 
habitation  there  must  be  interior  spaces  for 
light  and  air,  and  so  we  find  them  in  all 
such  edifices  from  the  court  of  the  Louvre 
to  the  quadrangle  of  a  college — where  they 
also  serve  many  other  indispensable  second* 
ary  purposes.  But  such  habitable  buildings 
are  no  precedents  for  a  Museum,  and  we 
agree  with  Mr.  Fergusson  that  such  a  plan 
was  a  radical  mistake,  and  that,  instead  of  a 
design  at  once  so  commonplace  and  inappro- 
priate, one  ought  to  have  been  found  wnich 
should  at  least  have  economized  to  the  ut- 
most the  limited  space  at  the  architect's  dis- 
posal. 

The  Museum  Court  has  not  even  the  se- 
condary utilities  of  those  in  palaces  and  col- 
leges, for  it  is  not  merely  inaccessible  but 
almost  invisible ;  it  was  indeed  entirely  so 
until  two  glass  panels  were  inserted  about 
6  feet  from  the  floor  in  a  massive  door,  which 
before  offered  visage  de  boia  at  the  further 
end  of  the  great  hall,  through  which  loop- 
holes men  of  ordinary  and  women  of  extra- 
ordinary stature  and  of  unusual  curiosity 
may  obtain  a  glimpse  (which  we  never  did 
until  within  the  last  six  months)  of  two  sad- 
looking  grass  plots,  and  three  of  the  four 
severe  hewn-stone  facades  that  form  its 
sides.  It  is  not  visible  from  any  accessible 
window  of  the  edifice,  and  in  fact  its  exis- 
tence was  as  utterly  unknown  to  ourselves, 
though  frequent  visitors  to  the  Museum,  as 
the  courts  of  Nineveh  were  before  the  dis- 
coveries of  Layard.  But  there  it  is ;  and 
having  been  by  special  indulgence  permitted 
to  enter  it,  it  certainly  strudL  us  as  one  of 
the  most  unexpected  sights  which  the  Mu- 
seum affords.  Very  considerable  differences 
of  opinion  as  to  its  efifect  exist,  however,  as 
we  find,  amongst  the  few  who  have  seen  it. 
Mr.  Fet^usson  says — 

*By  some  it  is  supposed  to  be  beaatiful— but 
others  think  it  cola,  lean,  and  wretched — as  all 
courts  are,  more  or  less,  in  our  climate,  and  es- 
pecially a  pure  Greek  court  as  this  professes  to 
De.  ~^(  oU.j 

Others,  not  less  critical,  and  no  better  dis- 
posed towards  the  Museum  in  general,  see 
the  court  with  more  favouring  eyes.  An  in- 
genious writer  in  The  Times  (29th  Septem- 
ber, 1852)  pronounces  it  *  one  of  the  grand- 
est things  in  London  :'  but  adds : — 

*It  is,  however,  never  seen  except  by  such 
curious  persons  as  choose  to  waUc  up  to  the 
glazed  door  opposite  the  chief  entrance  and 
peep  in  to  see  wnat  they  can.' 

We  do  not  altogether  agree  with  either  of 
these  judgments — ^its  architectural  aspect  is 


severe  indeed,  as  Mr.  Fergusson  seems  to 
admit  a  Greek  court  ought  to  be,  but  A  if 
not  lean  and  wretched.  Nor  can  we,  on  the 
other  hand,  call  it  the  grandest  thing  in  Lon-^ 
don — ^for  we  remember  nothing  of  its  kind 
in  London  but  the  court  of  Sonierset  House, 
to  which  it  is  inferior  in  size,  and,  as  we 
think,  in  architectural  efiect ;  it  can  hardly, 
however,  be  denied  that  it  is  impressive, 
and  even  grand,  in  its  naked  severity.  But, 
whatever  its  sides  may  be,  its  surface  now 
constitutes  its  chief  interest.  How  can  it 
be  made  available  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
Museum?  Mr.  Fergusson  leads  the  way, 
by  proposing  to  construct  in  its  centre  a 
building  for  a  reading-room,  of  about  175 
feet  by  105  feet — a  structure  which,  says  he, 

*  though  it  would  of  course  interfere  with  the 
effect  which  the  architect  wished  to  produce 
when  he  dedgned  the  court,  would  not  dota^l 
conceive,  to  any  material  extent — as  it  would  be 
only  30  feet  high,  while  the  buildings  around  it 
are  more  than  double  that  height  ]  so  that  the 
capitals  and  columns  would  be  seen  over  it,  and 
a  qwice  of  60  feet  would  be  left  all  round  be- 
tween the  two  buildings,  which  is  amply  suffi* 
cienttoT  the  effect  of  a  fiicade  of  the  same  height* 
-68. 

Ihis  passage  is  a  curious  one  to  have  fall- 
en from  the  pen  of  so  fastidious  an  ardu- 
tectural  critic ;  and  we  shall  say  a  few  words 
on  it,  because  our  objections  to  Mr.  Fergus- 
son's  proposition  apply  equally,  or  indeed 
still  more,  to  another  plan  for  occupying  the 
court,  which  it  seems,  much  to  our  astonish- 
ment, the  Trustees  have  adopted  and  re- 
commended to  the  Treasury. 

In  the  first  place,  we  are  startled  at  Mr. 
Fei^sson's  assertion  that  an  erection  as  big 
as  a  church — an  incumbrance  175  feet  long, 
105  wide,  and  30  feet  high — '  would  not  in- 
terfere with  the  effect  of  the  Court  in  any 
material  degree^*  Of  all  the  various  awk- 
wardnesses, disproportions,  and  anomalies, 
which  Mr.  Fergusson  complains  of  in  all 
the  other  public  buildings  of  London,  no- 
thing, we  will  venture  to  assert,  would  at 
all  equal  this.  Such  an  edifice  in  that  place 
may  be  advisable  or  not — ^that  we  shall  dis- 
cuss hereafter — ^but  to  say  that  it  will  not 
inter/ere  to  any  material  extent  widi  the  efftd 
the  architect  of  the  court  wished  to  produce, 
only  shows  with  what  indulgence  the  se- 
verest critic  will  contemplate  Ms  own  ideas. 
Seoondly,  he  informs  us  that  it  is  amply  svf* 
Jidsnt  for  the  ejfict  of  any  architectural  build- 
ing to  be  seen  from  a  ^stance  equal  to  id 
own  height — a  position  so  untenable  that  he 
himself  had  just  before  thought  it  necessary 
to  say  that  the  architeotural  effect  of  the 
court  would  not  be  materially  injured  he^ 
cause  the  capitals  and  colunms  of  the  present 
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fii^ades  would  be  seen  over  ths  new  huitding 
— meaning,  of  course,  from  the  extreme  point 
of  view  that  the  court  affords — which  is  five 
or  six  times  the  height  of  the  object.  His 
third  assertion,  however,  is  still  more  un- 
fortunate than  either  of  the  others — since, 
besides  the  paradox  of  asserting  that  the  ef- 
fect of  an  architectural  fii9ade  is  not  impaired 
if  you  can  catch  sight  of  its  attic  story,  the 
supposed  fact  is  impossible  in  rerum  naiura 
— ^for  there  is  no  spot  in  the  court  in  which 
the  capitals  and  columns  could  be  seen  over 
the  proposed  building — as  our  readers  will 
perceive  by  a  diagram  formed  on  Mr.  Fer- 
gusson's  own  data. 

Mr.Fei^sson's  practical  proposition  may, 
we  say,be  right  or  wrong,  but  (to  use  a  new- 
fangled word  of  which  he  is  very  fond)  his 
CBitheHc  reasons  appear  to  us  singularly  un- 
fortunate. Its  principle,  however,  has  been  tar 
ken  up — as  it  appears  from  one  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary plans — ^by  Mr.  Panizzi  (the  active 
and  intelligent  librarian),  who  professes  not 
to   discuss  the  architectural   question,  but 


whoee  laudable  zeal  to  find  space  for  his 
Books  and  his  Readers  induced  him  to  imagine 
a  very  ingenious  scheme  for  occupying  the 
court  wiUi  a  kind  of  panopticon  reading- 
room  and  library.  This  would  certainly, 
considered  per  m,  be  an  admirable  addition 
to  the  printed  hook  department — ^but  it  would 
be,  in  our  opinion,  not  merely  out  of  keep- 
ing with  the  rest  of  the  edifice,  but  seriously 
injurious  to  it.  Mr.  Panizzi's  suggestive 
dcetch  has,  it  seems,  been  with  some  varia- 
]^ons  adopted  by  Mr.  Smirke,  the  present 
architect  of  the  Museum,  and  by  the  Trus- 
tees submitted  to  the  approbation  of  the 
Treat»ury«  This  readiness  to  sacrifice  so 
important  a  feature  of  a  building  for  which 
he  must  feel  a  fraternal  interest  is  creditable 
to  Mr.  Smirke's  candour,  and  we  think  that 
his  having  for  a  moment  admitted  such  a 
suggestion  is  a  strong  proof  both  of  the  ex- 
igencies of  the  Museum  and  the  difficulty  of 
supplying  them. 

But  if  we  can  praise  the  candour  of  Mr. 
Smirke's  proposition,  we  cannot  applaud 
either  the  taste  or  judgment  of  his  design. 
We  are  reluctant,  as  we  have  said,  to  raise 
idle  questions  of  taste — ^but  in  this  case, 
when  it  seems  we  are  menaced  with  an 
amendment  which  is,  in  every  point  of  view, 
infinitely  worse  than  any  existing  evil,  or 
tiian  all  put  together,  we  deem  it  our  duty 
to  state  shortly  the  reasons  of  our  protest 
against  any  such,  as  we  think,  monstrous 
sdieme.  We  can  appreciate  and  sympa- 
tiiise  with  Mr.  Panizzi's  anxiety  for  book- 
room — Vom  ites  orflvre^  Jfaitre  /o«M^-but 
we  confess  we  Bre  surprised  at  an  arekiteefs 
eoDoonrenoe.    In  the  first  pl»ce,  this  plan 


proposes  to  occupy  twice  as  mudi  of  the 
court  in  height,  and  four  times  as  much  in 
area,  as  even  Mr.  Fei^sson's  proposition. 
In  fact,  the  height  is  to  be,  in  the  centre,  the 
full  height  of  the  existing  building ;  and  the 
utter  obscuration  of  the  principal  and  lower 
floors  is  only,  and  still  imperfectly,  obviated 
by  sloping  off  the  central  mass  into  four  cir- 
cles of  gradually  diminishing  cupola-roofs, 
supported  on  iron  pillars,  and  all — centre 
and  circles — ^partaking  of  an  arabesque  char- 
acter— so  that  the  published  design  looks  as 
if  a  gigantic  birdcage  were  to  be  let  down 
into  the  court  of  the  Museum.  We  need 
say  nothing  of  the  ridiculous  incongruity  of 
architectural  aspects  implied  in  such  a  de- 
sign. The  disposal  of  the  area  seems,  if 
possible,  worse.  It  occupies  the  whole  sur- 
face of  the  court,  except  a  '  cartway  8i  feet 
wide,'  which  is  to  be  preserved  all  round  be- 
tween the  new  and  the  old  building.  A  cart- 
way!— ^where  by  no  possibility  could  any 
cart  ever  arrive  any  more  than  into  the  chcnr 
of  St.  Paul's.  This  pretended  cartway  seems 
to  us  no  more  than  a  device  to  conceal  one 
of  the  radical  defects  of  the  whole  scheme- 
namely,  the  further  darkening  the  lower 
story ;  but  8^  feet  is  but  a  miserable  compen- 
sation for  the  total  areA  ci  which  it  is  to  be 
deprived.  For  the  same  purpose  of  pre- 
serving some  degree, not  of  the  light,  but  of 
the  *  darkness  visible'  of  the  lower  floor,  this 
plan  breaks  up  the  surface  of  the  area  into 
three  or  four  levels. 

We  wish  we  could  have  exhibited  a  copy 
of  this  singular  demgn,  but,  besides  tke 
strange  deficiency  of  a  scale  to  work  by^ 
whidi  the  Blue  Book  does  not  afford  us,  the 
birdcage  itself  is  of  such  minute  and  com- 
plicated construction  that  it  could  not  be 
intelligibly  copied  within  the  size  of  our 
page.  If  ever  executed,  we  venture  to  pre- 
dict that  the  monstrosity  will  excite  more 
surprise  than  all  the  sphinxes  of  Egypt  o  r 
the  winged  bulls"  of  Nineveh. 

In  short,  architecturally  considered,  this 
scheme  seems  infinitely  the  most  exceptiona- 
ble of  any  we  have  ever  seen ;  but  it  never- 
theless was,  as  we  understand  the  papers,  so 
warmly  adopted  by  the  Trustees,  th&t  on  the 
5th  of  June  last — the  very  day  the  plans  hear 
date — ^they  transmitted  them  to  the  Treasury, 
with  an  urgent  request  that  the  Government 
should  obtain  from  Parliament,  before  die 
close  of  the  then  far-advanoed  Session,  ike 
means  o/eommencmg  the  works  (p.  34).  Hie 
Government  did  not,  and  no  Government,  we 
trust,  ever  will  sanction  any  audi  scheme, 
modestly  estimated  at  56,000/. 

We  therefore  consider  all  the  plans  yet 
produced  for  the  utilization  of  the  central 
court  as  not  merely  indefensible  on  the 
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■core  of  good  taste,  but  altogether  inadequate 
to  the  general  difficulties  of  the  case,  and 
likely  to  leare  in  every  department — ex- 
cept that  of  the  printed  books — as  much 
reasonable  cause  of  complaint  as  now  exists. 

What  then  is  to  be  done!  Are  we  to 
purchase — according  to  an  alternative  plan 
also  submitted  to  the  Treasury  by  the 
Trustees  and  Mr.  Smirke — one  whole  side 
of  Montague-street,  consisting  of  twelve 
houses,  and  half  a  side  of  Russell-square,  over 
which  we  are  to  extend  some  additional  oOf- 
sets  of  the  Museum  1 — a  scheme  that,  it  is 
obvious  from  the  plan  in  the  Parliamentary 
papers,  must  inevitably  lead  to  the  future 
purchase  and  appropriation  to  the  Museum 
of  half  Montague-place,  half  Charlotte-street, 
part  of  Great  Russell-street,  and  one  whole 
side  of  Bedford-square. 

In  this  sketch  the  Museum  building  as 
originally  designed  is  marked  by  a  strong 
black  Ime,  the  recent  additions  are  slightly 
shaded.  On  the  original  plan  the  street 
houseis  are  individtiaUy  delineated  and  num 
bered  as  follows : — 

Houses. 

Montague  Street     -        •        -        13 


Russell  Square 
Montague  Place 
Bedford  Square 
Charlotte  Street      - 
Great  Russell  Street 


5 
20 
10 
18 

6 
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Of  these  it  is  proposed  to  purchase  those  in 
Montague  Street  and  Russell  Square  imnie- 
diately,  or  perhaps  in  some  kind  of  succes- 
sion. Tlie  explanatory  letter  of  the  Trustees, 
which  would  explain  this  point,  is  not  given ; 
but  it  is  dear  from  the  general  context  of 
the  papers,  and  the  very  significant  features 
of  the  plan  itself,  and  indeed,  we  may  add, 
from  the  reason  of  the  case,  that — if  this 
proposal  of  pushing  the  additions  to  the  Mu- 
seum into  Mont^e  Street  and  Russell 
Square  be  adopted — all  the  rest  must  follow ; 
—and  it  is  evident  that  in  the  possibility  of 
any  such  design  it  would  be  absolutely  neces- 
sary (unless  we  mean  to  be  the  victims  of 
•till  greater  blunders,  difficulties,  and  ex- 
Den^)  that  whatever  should  be  now  done  in 
Montague  Street  and  Russell  Square  should 
be  part  of  a  general  plan — ^including  the 
eventual  possession  of  about  seventy  first 
and  second  rate  houses,  of  wUdi  the  eighteen 
wanted  for  more  immediate  use  are  estimated 
at  67,000/. ;  so  that  the  whole  of  the  ex- 
tended  site  may  be  estimated  at  little  or 
nothing  short  of  300,000/. 

Before  we  make  the  first  step  towards  a 
4es{gn  which  most  incur  so  great,  and  may 
eventually  lead  to  such  an  enormous  expense, 


we  should  look  careftiUy  to  see  whether  some 
expedient  of  less  difficulty  and  roagnitude 
may  not  suffice  for  our  present  embarrass- 
ments ;  and  we  are  glad  to  be  able  to  say 
that  there  appears  at  hand,  and  quite  within 
reach,  a  very  simple,  efiectuai,  and  compara- 
tively cheap  and  easy  remedy — or  at  least  a& 
important  palliative — for  much  the  greater 
part  of  the  real  difficulties  and  imperfections 
of  the  case,  and  even  of  those  more  exagge- 
rated and  captious  complaints  made  by  that 
fistult-finding  class  who,  like  honest  lago,  are 
nothing  if  not  critical.  That  remedy,  in  a 
word,  is  covering  the  whole  court  with  a 
GLASS  ROOF — and  thus  obtaining  at  once, 
without  purchase,  without  brick  and  mortar, 
with  little  or  no  disturbance  even  of  the  ca^ 
rent  service,  72,000  square  feet  of /oor;— 
to  say  (for  the  present)  nothing  of  its  wdU 
— mfinitely  better  suited  for  the  most  cum- 
brous and  extensive  department  of  the  Mu- 
seum— the  Egyptian  and  Oriential  anti- 
quities— ^than  their  present  much  criticised 
locality. 

We  need  not,  we  presume,  trouble  our- 
selves with  any  details  on  the  practicabilil^ 
of  constructing  such  a  roof,  nor  of  its  suffi- 
cient transmission  of  light  The  Crystal 
Palace  has  settled  all  such  questions.  We 
believe  that  even  the  success  of  that  grand 
experiment  is  about  to  be  surpassed  at  Syd- 
enham ; — ^but  even  if  no  better  be  done,  the 
light  that  answered  for  the  exhibition  of  en- 
amelled miniatures  and  filagree  trinkets  will 
more  than  suflice  for  the  colossal  monuments 
of  Egypt,  Lycia,  and  Assyria.  On  the  less, 
prominent  but  equally  essential  points  of 
providing  for  ventilation,  and  for  cleaning 
and  repairing  such  a  roof,  there  can  be  no 
more  difficulty  than  at  the  Oystal  Palace— 
not  so  much----as  this  roof  wUl  be  more  ao" 
cessible,  and  the  constructor  will,  of  course, 
suit  the  frame-work  to  the  more  permanent 
character  of  the  work,  and  its  more  especial 
objects.  We  purposely  abstain  from  de- 
tails : — ^but  we  believe  that  the  loss  of  light 
by  mere  transmission  through  good  glass  is 
imperceptible: — no  doubt  Acre  would  be 
some  from  the  framing  of  the  roof-— but  we 
are  inclined  to  think  that  even  that  would 
be  compensated  by  the  difference  between 
the  colour  of  the  Portland  stone  in  a  dry 
warm  interior,  and  that  dingy  shade  under 
which  it  now  appears  in  the  open  London 
atmosphere.  We  may  add  also  that  Messrs. 
Panizzi  and  Smirke's  plans  propose  to  cover 
very  nearly  the  same  surfiice  with  glass,  and 
Mr.  Smirke's  plans  for  chimney  flues,  ven- 
tilation, and  the  like  internal  arrangements, 
are  equally  applicable  to  our  propo^.*    In 
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AoTtj  it  is  evident  tliat  tbere  oan  be  no  ma- , 
terial  or  constmotiTe  impediment  to  the 
adoption  of  this  proposition.  When  Michael 
Angelo  coDceiyed  the  idea  of  lifting  the  Pan- 
iheon  into  the  skies,  his  success  might  well 
have  been  doubted ;  but  after  the  dome  of 
St.  Peter's  had  stood  a  century,  nobody  de- 
spaired of  Sir  Christopher  Wren's  design  for 
&.  Paul's.  And  so  we  who  saw  the  height 
of  forest-trees  and  the  spread  of  eighteen 
acres  of  ground  covered  with  glass  in  Hyde 
Park,  can  have  no  doubt  that  the  court  of 
the  Museum  can  be  converted  into  a  glass- 
roofed  hall.  We  now  proceed  to  offer  some 
of  the  more  general  and  more  prominent  ad- 
vantages of  this  proposition. 

1.  Whatever  of  beauty  or  grandeur 
liiere  may  be  in  the  architecture  of  the  court 
would  be  preserved — ^for  the  glass  roof 
would  be  above,  and  independent  of,  all  its 
architectural  aspects.  In  feet  it  would  be  an 
artificial  sky. 

2.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who  think  it 
severe  <md  naked—smd  the  whole  world  who 
see  it  at  present  entirely  vacant — ^would  find 
those  objections  obviated  by  its  being  filled 
with  objects  of  interest,  for  which  even  the 
severity  of  Its  architectural  forms  must 
seem  peculiarly  appropriate. 

3.  All  those  gigantic  sculptures  now  in- 
congruously shut  up,  and,  as  the  critics  tell 
us,  imperfectly  lighted,  in  decorated  rooms 
and  *  closets,'  like  lions  and  elephants  in 
booths  at  a  fair,  would  be  brought  out  into 
^eir  natural  light  ranged  in  avenues  and 
aisles,  and  thus  restored  to  something  ap- 
proaching to  the  effect  which  they  were  ori- 
ginally intended  to  produce.  We  might 
^itate  as  to  placing  the  Townley  collection 
and  other  smaller  sculptures  in  the  great 
court — ^but  we  may  venture  to  appeal  to 
Mr.  Vaux's  useful  and  instructive  handbooky 
whether  nine-tenths,  in  dimensions,  of  the 
teulptures  would  not  be  as  well,  if  not  bet- 
ter, placed  in  that  more  expanded  and  better 
fighted  position. 

The  four  fit^ades  of  the  court,  so  criticised 
for  their  useless  cost  and  invisible  pretensions, 
would  assume  a  diHerent  aspect,  and  afford 
appropriate  terminations  to  the  avenues  of 
sculpture  that  wouldintersect  the  court.  This 
seems  so  fortunate,  we  had  almost  said  so 
natural,  that  we  might  suppose  that  Sir 
Robert  Smirke  had  originally  designed 
some  such    application    of  the    court — of 


plan  is,  that  it  affords  such  early  relief^hut  it  reems 
probable  tbat  oars  would  be  much  sooner  ready — 
particularly  as  it  is  proposed  to  encircle  the  birdcage 
with  a  sttlid  brick  wall  16  feet  high,  between  it  and 
the  main  buildiDff,  which  would.  We  surmise,  take 
at  least  thrice  as  long  b  dryhig  as  the  construction 
oC  the  glass  root 


course  he  never  thought  of  a  glass  roof,  but 
he  may  have  imagined  that  some  of  the 
lai^r  and  weather-braving  antiquities  might 
be  so  disposed. 

6.  The  accdss  to  the  library  and  reading- 
rooms,  the  most  frequented  and  most  impor- 
tant porti<m  of  the  institution,  instead  of  be- 
ing, as  at  present,  in  a  remote,  dark,  and 
even  dirty  external  comer  of  the  premises, 
would  be  at  once  through  the  great  entrance, 
across  the  great  hall,  and  thence  across  the 
court,  through  the  magnificent  avenue  of 
ancient  sculptures.  Whatever  be  the  value 
of  what  the  modems  call  aesthetics,  assured- 
ly such  an  approach  to  the  literary  treasures 
of  the  Museum  would  of  itself  be  a  striking 
improvement 

So  fiur  as  to  architectural  propriety  and 
aesthetic  effect 

Let  us  now  observe  on  the  consequences 
of  this  change  in  the  Museum  itself. 

1.  The  first  and  most  important  result 
would  be  the  immediate  relief  it  might  be 
made  to  afford  to  the  whole  establisbiflent : 
like  the  safety-valve  of  an  engine,  or  the 
sluices  of  a  flood-gate,  it  would  suddenly 
but  safely  remove  the  internal  pressure— 
the  plethora — under  which  the  whole  Mu- 
seum is  represented  as  suffering,  by  more 
than  doubling  the  space  given  in  the  original 
plan  to  the  Library  and  Antiquities  botii  to- 
gether, and  very  nearly  doubling  their  pre- 
sent extent,  including  the  six  or  seven  sculp- 
ture galleries  that  have  been  added  on  to  the 
first  design. 

2.  We  do  not  presume  to  anticipate  the 
details  of  the  distribution  of  the  spaces  thus 
acquired,  but  it  is  obvious  that,  the  Egyp- 
tian sculptures  being  better  provided  for  in 
the  court,  that  gallery — which  is  on  the  west 
side,  exactly  similar  to  the  King's  Library 
on  the  east — ^might  naturally  &11  into  the 
Book  department,  and  indeed  seems  neces- 
sary to  complete  its  ^mmetry ;  and  if  an 
increase  of  Uie  Reading-room  be  required, 
we  know  not  where  it  can  so  conveniently 
be  attained,  as  by  removing  it,  next  door  as 
it  were,  into  the  great  central  apartment, 
where  it  would  be  reaUy  in  the  centre  of  the 
whole  library ;  and  one  or  both  of  the  read- 
ing-rooms, which  would  be  in  this  case  add- 
ed to  the  general  library,  might  hereafter,  if 


necessary, 


afford    extension  to    the    read- 


ing-room. The  only  objection  to  this  plan 
that  we  can  foresee  is,  that  it  would  be  re- 
quisite to  make  a  copcimunication  between 
the  east  and  west  libraries  for  the  interior 
service  without  passing  through  the  new 
Reading-room  ;  but  that  might  be  easily  pro- 
vided, by  adding  a  corridor,  ^or  even  a  room 
on  the  external  north,  where  there  is  fortu- 
nately a  vacant  space — here  the  trap- window 
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and  oouDter  for  tke  reoeipt  of  tickets  a&d  the 
delivery  of  the  books  might  be  placed,  and 
the  messengers  for  the  books  dispatched 
east  and  west  with  more  ease  and  rapidity 
than  at  present  The  E<zyptiali  gallery,  if 
fitted  up  on  the  plan  of  loggie^  or  recesses, 
each  with  a  window,  as  is  now  partially 
adopted  in  the  central  and  west  rooms  of 
the  library,  could  be  made  to  hold  at  least 
150,000  volumes,  and  be  still,  we  believe, 
the  finest  room  in  the  Museum.  This  loggie 
plan  is  that  of  the  libraries  of  Trinity  Col- 
leges in  Cambridge  and  Dublin — ^both  beau- 
tinil  rooms,  but  the  latter  espedally,  which 
is  the  most  perfect  we  ever  saw,  not  merely 
in  capacity  and  convenience,  but  in  pictur- 
esque effect.  Tiie  proposed  room  at  the 
Museum  might  be  still  finer — at  least  its 
dimensions  and  capacity  would  be  greater. 
We  have  heard  some  very  competent  judges 
express  surprise  that  this  loggie  plan,  un- 
doubtedly the  most  economical  of  space, 
was  not  adopted  originally  for  the  King^s 
Libftiry.  But,  perhaps,  Sir  Robert  Smirke 
was  right  The  royal  donation*  deserved  to 
be  exhibited  in  its  full  extent,  with  what  we 
may  call  a  parade  of  its  wealth — ^for  this, 
mere  economy  of  space  was  the  contrary  of 
desirable.  The  room  itself,  in  spite  of  Mr. 
Fergusson's  objections  to  it,  is  to  the  public 
eye  a  suitable  vestibule,  as  welt  as  a  mag- 
nificent specimen  of  the  library  of  the  Bri- 
tish  Museum. 

3.  We  say  nothing  of  the  British,  Roman, 
Athenian,  and  Phigalian  Sculpture  Galleries 
— the  two  latter  (though  also  very  much 
criticised)  seem  sufficiently  handsome  and 
convenient,  and  we  see  no  reason  why  they 
should  be  at  pi*esent  disturbed.  They  would 
all,  and  especially  the  two  former,  we  be- 
lieve, be  muteh  better  exhibited  in  tiie  great 
court  than  in  their  present  position,  of  which 
many,  and  some  not  unreasonable,  com- 
plaints  are  made ;  but  as  the  room  gained 
by  the  removal  of  the  Egyptian,  Assyrian, 
and  Lycian  Antiquities  to  the  court  would 
probably  meet  all  the  wants  of  the  depart- 
ments now  most  in  need  of  room,  for  many 
years  to  come,  we  do  not  think  it  necessary 
to  push  our  present  proposals  any  further 


♦  We  have  received  a  strong  remonstrance,  acconn- 
panied  with,  as  it  seems  to  us,  very  strong  evidence, 
against  the  whole  and  every  part  of  the  anecdote  re- 
lated in  our  Number  for  January  1851  (Q.  R.  v.  88, 
p.  74),  relative  to  the  motives  and  manner  of  the 
transfer  by  George  IV.  of  his  father's  library  to  the 
Museum.  We  took  the  anecdote  from  the  origiaal 
and  full  edition  of  the  Handbook  for  Spain;  but 
think  Mr.  Ford  must  have  been  misled  by  sonoe 
of  the  loose  talkers  among  his  Majesty's  Whig  ex- 
ihendf.  We  are,  however,  ntakmg  strict  inquiries 
into  the  business,  and  shall  take  an  opportunity  of 
acquainting  oar  readers  with  the  result 


than  to  repeat  that  the  toperficial  size  of  the 
court  is  considerably  greater  than  the  wh(A» 
space  now  assigned  to  all  the  sculptures  put 
together.  Ought  any  petty  objections  to 
prevent  our  opening  to  the  Museum  this 
new  world  of  space  1 

4.  There  is  another  alteration,  which, 
though  not  essential  to  our  plan,  would  im- 
prove it  both  in  extent  and  dfect,  and  be  ad- 
vantageous to  the  rest  of  the  Museum. 
There  is  a  b£isement-story  to  the  whole  build- 
ing ; — why  there  should  have  been  a  buried 
story  we  cannot  guess — but  there  it  is,  sunk 
in  an  area*  like  the  offices  of  a  street-house, 
and  its  windows,  already  two>thirds  masked 
by  the  area  wall,  are  further  obscured,  like 
the  said  street  offices,  by  strong  iron  bars — 
obscured,  not  secured ;  for  why  these  bars 
are  thought  necessary  as  safeguards  on  the 
side  of  a  court-yard  absolutely  inaccessible 
except  through  three  doors  opening  into  the 
interior,  we  are  again  at  a  loss  to  imagine : 
but  there  is  the  buried  story — and  a  striking 
defect  and  copious  cause  of  complaint  it  is ! 
It  seems  to  us  that,  instead  of  exaggerating 
the  evil,  as  proposed  in  Mr.  Smirke's  plan,  by 
raising  the  level  of  the  centre  of  the  court 
higher  than  the  ceiling  of  the  basement,  it 
would  be  much  better  if  the  whole  court,  or 
at  least  two-thirds  of  it,  were  to  bo  lowered 
for  its  new  destination  to  the  level  of  the 
present  area — when  the  window-bars  being 
removed,  the  basement  would  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  all  the  light  and  air  of  which  it  is 
susceptible — would  less  deserve  the  oppro- 
bious  name  ofcellart  now  too  justly  bestow- 
ed on  it — and,  what  is  more  important,  would 
become  much  more  available  to  the  purposes 
of  the  Museum.  It  may  be  objected  to  this 
proposition,  that  it  would  alter  the  architec- 
tural proportion  of  the  inner  &9ade8  of  the 
court.  We  admit  that  it  would  in  theory, 
but  not  sensibly  in  &ct,  for  the  theoretical 
base-line  of  the  architectural  elevations  is 
the  terrace  of  the  flight  of  steps  that  descend- 
ed into  the  court,  which  is  several  feet  higher 
than  the  line  of  sight,  so  that  on  every  side 
of  the  court,  except  that  single  spot,  the  theo- 
retic base  vanishes,  and,  the  basement  and 
its  area  being  visible  to  every  eye,  the  sup- 
posed architectural  proportion  is  really  little 
better  than  a  sham,  and  may,  we  think,  be 
disregarded,  in  consideration  of  the  general 
improvement. 

We  have  said  that  this  lowering  of  the 
level — ^whether  carried  throughout  or  limited 
to  widening  the  area  on  each  side  to  40  or 


♦  Where  we  use  the  term  orco  in  its  vu 

of  a  ttreei  area  we  print  it  in  italics.    It  iJ ^ 

to  note  this  to  distinguish  it  irom  the  general  area  or 
surface  of  the  courtgi^i^gd  by  vjvj^^lc 
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50  feet — is  not  indispensable  to  the  sncoess 
of  our  plan  for  the  appropriation  of  the  court, 
bat  it  would  oertainiy  be  an  important  im- 
provement*—first,  because  the  area  itself  is 
not  only  mean  and  unsightly,  but  a  wanton 
introduction  of  a  vulgar  expedient  only  par- 
donable  in  a  London  street  because  it  is  in- 
evitable, but  which  becomes  ridiculously, 
we  might  say  ofiensively,  useless  in  the  in- 
terior court  of  the  Museum.  And,  as  we 
think  that  the  slabs  of  Egyptian  and  Assyrian 
soolpture,  and  by  and  bye,  perhaps,  all  the 
bas-r^ie&,  which  are  now  affixed  to  the  inner 
ride  of  the  walls,  and  imperfectly  lighted, 
might  be  as  well  or  indeed  better  fixed  to 
Ae  court  side  of  the  same  wall,  and  lighted 
from  the  sky,  it  would  be  desirable  that  the 
q>eotator  should  be  able  to  examine  them 
more  conveniently  than  across  the  area. 

5.  But  there  is  another  consideration.  One 
of  the  complaints  against  the  existing  galle- 
ries is,  that  the  sculptures  originally  designed 
to  be  viewed  from  and  at  different  heights 
are  now  only  visible  from  one  level.  The 
defect — ^be  it  greater  or  less — exists  in  every 
gallery  we  ever  saw,  and  is,  generally  speak- 
ing, inevitable.  We  have,  therefore,  been 
always  inclined  to  rank  this  complaint 
amongst  the  hyper-criticisms ;  but  when  an 
opportunity  occurs  of  remedying  a  defect, 
however  slight  it  may  appear,  it  is  as  well 
to  avail  ourselves  of  it.  It  is  therefore  an 
additional  recommendation  of  our  proposed 
use  of  the  court,  and  still  more  of  parti  v  or 
wholly  lowering  its  level,  that  the  three 
flights  of  steps  by  which  visitors  are  to  de- 
scend into  it  would  afford  a  succession  of 
elevations  near  which  the  works  that  are  sup- 
posed to  require  various  points  of  view  might 
be  placed.  Let  us  add,  that,  if  there  be  any- 
thing  really  serious  in  this  complaint  of  the 
uniform  level  of  the  present  galleries,  the 
snr&ce  of  the  court  might  be,  as  we  have 
ahove  intimated,  broken  into  two  or  three 
different  levels,  as  proposed  by  Mr.  Smirke, 
but  with  different  dimensions  and  for  a  very 
different  object  from  his :  the  centre  one,  at, 
or  above,  or  below,  the  present  level,  as 
might  be  ultimately  decided,  and  two  late- 
ral ones  on  that  of  the  present  area.  Hie 
space,  indeed,  would  afford /ve  such  terraces 
—a  centre  one  of  60  feet  wide,  and  two  late- 
ral ones  at  each  side  40  feet  wide — the  width 
of  the  present  Egyptian  Gallery — ^the  space 
of  which  by  the  new  appropriation  of  the 
court  would  be  thus  more  than  quintupled. 
Bat  again,  we  say,  these  details  of  distribu- 
tion, whidk  we  only  throw  out  to  meet  com- 
plaints that  have  been  made,  do  no  other- 
wise afiect  our  general  proposition  than  by 
affording  prospects  of  additional  advan- 
tage. 


There  is  now  but  one  principal  entraoee 
into  the  court — ^that  from  the  Great  Hall ; 
and  although  the  idea  of  a  similar  one  in  the 
opposite  fa9ade  is  very  tempting,  we  are 
of  opinion  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  li- 
mit ourselves  to  the  two  lesser  and  lateral 
entrances  already  existing  in  the  two  north- 
em  angles — ^for  these,  amongst  other  reasons 
— ^that  they  are  there ;  and  that  their  remo- 
val would  be  not  merely  unnecessarily  ex- 
pensive, but  injurious  to,  and  indeed  incom- 
patible with,  the  internal  arrangements  of 
the  building,  and  particularly  if  the  new 
Reading-room  be  placed  in  the  central  li- 
brary ;  for  not  only  would  it  be  extremely 
inconvenient  to  have  the  Reading-room  open- 
ing it  once  upon  the  court,  but  the  ante- 
rooms, throuffh  which  it  is  indispensable  that 
the  Readers  ^ould  pass,  can  nowhere  be  so 
well  obtained  as  in  the  spaces  between  these 
lateral  entrances  and  the  central  room.  The 
absence  of  a  deoent  entrance,  corridors,  and 
ante-rooms,  is,  as  every  officer  and  reading 
visitor  feels,  one  of  the  greatest  discomforts 
of  the  existing  arrangement.  It  really  de- 
serves the  epithet  of  disgraceful. 

On  the  whole,  afler  the  fullest  conside- 
ration that  we  have  been  able  to  sive  to  this 
interesting  subject,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  re- 
commend the  covering  and  appropriating 
the  central  court  in  the  manner  we  have 
sketched — not  merely  as  a  temporary  or 
economical  expedient,  nor  as  removing  the 
most  serious  and  well-fouuded  objection  that 
can  be  made  to  the  edifice,  but  as  being  in 
itseif  a  great  and  permanent  improvement 
Some  such  device  ought  to  have  been  ori- 
ginally adopted — and  this  will  now  only  com- 
plete the  existing  edifice  without  in  any 
degree  interfering  with  any  future  or  exter- 
nal plans  either  of  accommodation  or  archi-  • 
teoture.  We  do  not  propose  to  block  up  a 
single  window,  nor  break  a  single  door. 
Tlie  fitting  the  I^yptian  and  Assyrian  and 
two  unfurnished  and  unappropriated  Galleries 
for  whatever  purposes  may  be  found  most 
advisable — the  exchange  of  the  Reading- 
rooms  wiUi  the  adjoining  compartment  of 
the  Library — and  the  levelling,  flooring,  and 
glass-roofing  the  court — is  all  that  we  con- 
template ;  and  these  changes,  so  easy  and 
simple,  would  probably  satisfy  all  the  wants 
of  tlie  Museum  for  the  present,  and  we  be- 
lieve, the  two  next,  generations.  By  that 
time,  perhaps,  our  successors  may  be  dis- 
posed to  extend  a  circumambient  edifice  over 
the  whole  space  designated  on  the  plan  we 
have  reproduced.  We  do  not  deny  that  it 
is  a  grand  idea,  and  that  individually  we 
should  be  glad  to  see  it  adequately  carried 
into  effect ;  but  as  the  case  stands,  we  must 
be  satbfied  tobequefttbit0iQUil«m^^l4ren 
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Hba  honour,  the  pleasure,  the  co%\^  and  Che 
criHcism  of  such  a  monument 


Art.  VIII.— 1.  Memoirs  of  William  Words- 
worth, Poet-Laureate,  D,C,L,  By  Chris- 
topher Wordsworth,  D.D.,  Canon  of 
Weetminster.    2  vols.  8vo.  1851, 

2.  Memoirs  of  William  Wordsworth,  com- 
piled from  authentic  sources.  By  January 
Searle,  Author  of  Life,  Character,  and 
Genius  of  Ebenezer  Elliott,  A:c.  12mo., 
pp.  312.     1852. 

It  was  a  frequent  saying  of  the  subject  of 
these  memoirs  that  *a  poet's  life  is  written 
in  his  works.'  The  Canon  of  Westminster 
tells  us  that  it  is  especially  just  as  to  his 
uncle  himself,  and  adds,  in  language  &r  too 
magisterial  to  be  spoken  outof  a  school-room, 
'  Let  no  other  Life  of  Wordsworth  be  com- 
posed besides  what  has  thus  been  written 
with  his  own  hand.'  Two  volumes  in  large 
octavo  are  a  singular  commentary  upon  this 
prohibitory  ordinance.  In  fact,  the  position 
is  abandoned  the  instant  it  is  taken  up. 
The  logical  Doctor  confesses  that  the  perso- 
nal incidents  in  his  great  kinsman's  verse 
can  only  be  fully  understood  through  a  nar- 
rative in  prose,  and  that  even  the  sentiments 
will  be  better  appreciated  when  they  are 
shown  to  have  been  in  harmony  with  the 
poet's  practice.  He  therefore  follows  up  his 
absolute  decree,  *  Let  no  other  Life  be  com- 
posed,' with  the  counter-declaration  that  *  a 
biographical  manual  to  illustrate  the  poems 
ought  to  exist.'  He  still  professes,  it  is  true, 
to  exclude  everything  relating  to  the  man 
except  what  is  connected  with  something  in 
his  works :  this,  however,  is  a  vague  princi- 
ple, of  which  he  has  not  attempted  to  define 
the  limits,  and  which  he  has  applied^so  ca- 
priciously that  it  becomes  additionally  hard 
to  guess  what  meaning  he  attaches  to  it.  In 
the  strictest  use  of  3ie  words  it  might  be 
understood  to  shut  out  all  that  was  not  ex- 
planatory of  the  actual  sense  of  the  poems ; 
m  its  widest  signification  it  might  comprise 
whatever  influenced  the  genius  of  the  author, 
whatever  related  to  his  mode  of  conceiving 
and  executing  his  works,  and  whatever  in  his 
life,  habits,  or  conversation,  was  either  in 
contrast  or  in  keeping  with  his  verse.  The 
latter  latitudinarian  interpretation  would 
fie^m  to  have  found  some  favour  with  Dr. 
Wordsworth,  for  he  has  touched  upon  every 
branch  of  the  subject,  though  in  most  cases, 
in  his  fear  of  plucking  forbidden  fruit,  he 


has  mainly  served  up  die  leaves.  The  vo- 
lumes oomprise  not  a  few  interesting  letters 
and  memoranda — ^but  they  are  scattered 
among  many  more  which  have  neither  life 
of  their  own,  nor  any  proper  connexion  with 
the  life  of  Uie  poet ; — while  the  portion  of 
the  text  which  proceeds  from  the  Canon 
himself  is  almost  without  exception,  as  vfqpid 
as  verbose.  His  example  is  ill-calculated 
to  recommend  his  theory,  which  we  believe 
to  be  altogether  unmanageable  in  practice. 
The  perplexity  of  distinguishing  between 
the  author  and  the  man,  of  deciding  whe^^ 
facts  had  any  bearing  upon  the  writings, 
would  soon  induce  a  biographer,  worthy  of  we 
name,  to  break  through  the  cobwebs  which 
fettered  his  pen,  and  adopt  *  the  good  old 
rule,  the  simple  plan'  of  giving  a  fuU-lengtli 
portrait  of  the  original.  If  the  Wordsworth 
system  were  possible,  it  would,  at  best,  be 
undesirable : — ^it  would  produce  a  deceptive 
as  well  as  an  imperfect  narrative — it  would 
take  from  biographies  what  has  always  been 
felt  to  be  the  larger  half  of  their  use  and 
entertainment,  and,  in  a  word,  would  deteri- 
orate and  nearly  destroy  a  department  of 
literature  which  Dt^  Johnson  pronounced  to 
be  the  most  delightful  of  any. 

The  signal  failure  of  Dr.  Wordsworth  to 
convey  an  adequate  idea  of  his  uncle's  cha- 
racter and  career  left  the  stage  empty  for 
Mr.  January  Searle.  Again  the  performer 
has  proved  unequal  to  his  part.  Mr.  Searle 
— whose  life  of^  Ebenezer  Elliott  we  never 
met  with — seems  never  to  have  set  eyes 
upon  his  new  and  greater  hero,  nor  even  to 
have  conversed  with  any  one  who  had. 
His  'authentic  sources'  are  the  materials 
already  before  the  public— some  of  them 
exceedingly  apocryphal — and  in  the  process 
of  *  compilation,'  as  he  may  well  call  it,  he 
has  used  his  scissors  more  than  his  pen. 
*  Instead  of  vitality,'  he  says  of  the  official 
Memoirs,  *we  have  dry  facts — which  are 
the  mere  bones  of  biography — and  these 
are  often  strung  together  with  very  indifierent 
tendons.'  Mr.  Searle's  tendons  are  like- 
wise indifferent.  What  narrative  belongs  to 
him  is  feeble  to  silliness,  and  his  occasional 
remarks  are  made  doubly  absurd  by  osten- 
tatious accompaniments  of  which  his  prede- 
cessor had  set  hini  no  example — most 
pitiable  affectation  and  most  laughable  ego- 
tism. 

A  family  of  Wordsworths  were  anciently 
landowners  at  Penistone,  near  Donoaster, 
and  from  them  the  poet  supposed  himself  to 
be  descended.  The  particular  branch  from 
which  he  was  inclined  to  derive  his  origin 
was  that  of  William  Wordsworth  of  Falth- 
waite,  in  Yorkshire,  who,  in  a  will  dated 
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1665,  styles  himself  yeoman,  and  a  jear 
later  ^en^.y  but  the  genealogy  was  conjee- 
tnral,  and  his  authentiopedigree  terminates 
with  bis  grand&ther.  His  father  was  John 
Wordsworth,  an  attorney,  apparently  much 
esteemed,  who  superintended  part  of  the 
Lowther  estates,  and  occupied  an  old  manor- 
house  of  that  family,  at  Ckx^kermouth,  in 
Comberland : — His  mother  was  Anne  Cook- 
son,  daughter  of  a  meroer  at  Penrith.  The 
poet,  their  second  child,  was  bom  April  7, 
1770.  Mrs.  Wordsworth  was  not  one  of 
those  nervous  mothers  who  conjure  up  dan- 
gers ghostly  and  bodily  when  their  children 
itray  beyond  the  tether  of  the  apron-string. 
At  five  years  old  he  was  allowed  to  range 
St  will  from  dewy  mom  to  dewy  eve  over 
the  Burromiding  country,  and  among  other 
amusements  of  that  tender  age,  indulged 
lai^ely  in  bathing.  Porson,  who  hated 
water  in  all  its  applications,  inward  and 
outward,  and  who  used  to  say  that  bathing 
was  supposed  to  be  healthy  because  there  were 
people  who  survived  it,  would  have  looked 
with  wonder  upon  the  infant  Laker,  whose 
eastern  it  was  to  make  '  one  long  bathing  of 
a  summer's  day,'  only  leaving  the  stream  to 
bask,  dressed  in  nature's  livery,  upon  the 
bank,  and  then  plunging  back  into  the  cooling 
current.  His  fifth  was  probably  the  most 
amphibious  year  of  his  life,  for  he  was  soon 
after  put  to  a  school  at  Cockermouth,  kept 
by  a  clergyman.  The  school-house  stood 
by  the  diurch ;  and  a  woman  one  week-day 
being  sentenced  to  do  penance  in  a  white 
dieet,  young  William  was  praised  by  his 
mother  for  his  virtuous  zeal  in  attending  the 
spectacle.  He  had  been  enticed  by  a  m- 
mour  that  he  would  be  paid  a  penny  for  his 
services  in  looking  on,  and  when  he  pro- 
ceeded to  complain  that  the  fee  was  not 
forthoojning,  *  Oh,'  said  Mrs.  Wordsworth, 
*  if  that  was  your  motive,  you  were  very 
properly  disappointed.'  It  is  a  proof  of  the 
fondness  with  which  men  dwell  upon  their 
earliest  recollections,  that  when  the  vener- 
able Laureate  dictated  half-a-dozen  pages  of 
autobiographical  memoranda  for  the  public 
eye,  he  thought  this  anecdote  worthy  to  be 
included  in  so  brief  a  ohronide  of  his  long 
existence. 

At  eight  years  of  age  he  lost  his  mother, 
who  died  from  the  effects  of  a  cold  brought 
on  by  sleeping  at  a  friend's  house  in  London, 
amid  the  damp  dignity  of  ^  a  best  bed  room.' 
The  only  one  of  her  children  about  whom 
she  was  anxious  was  our  worthy  William, 
whose  indomitable  self-will  and  violent  tem- 
per led  her  to  predict  that  he  would  be 
steady  in  good,  or  headstrong  in  evil. 
Among  other  wanton  freaks  to  show  his 
courageous  contempt  of  authority,  he  asked 
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his  eldest  brother  Uichard,  as  they  were 
whipping  tops  in  the  drawing-room  of  their 
maternal  grandfather,  which  was  hung  round 
with  portraits,  whether  he  dare  strike  his 
whip  through  a  hooped  petticoat  of  peculiar 
stifracss.  Richard,  who  considered  that  the 
pleasure  of  insulting  the  old  lady's  dignity 
would  be  dearly  purchased  by  a  flogging  to 
himself,  replied,  *  No,  I  won't.'  'Then  here 
goes,'  said  the  gallant  and  ungallant  William, 
and  he  lashed  his  whip  through  the  canvas. 
Revengeful  children  occasionally  commit 
suicide  in  the  fits  of  spleen  stirred  up  by 
punishment — and  once,  it  seems,  our  future 
poet-moralist,  when  smarting  from  mortifi- 
cation, retired  to  his  grandfather's  garret  to 
stab  himself  with  a  foil.  His  courage,  or 
more  properly  his  conscience,  failed  him, 
and  he  continued  to  brave  the  slings  and  ar* 
rows  produced  by  his  own  ill-conditioned 
temper.  He  soon  acquired  a  Spartan  feel- 
ing, and  thought  the  heroism  of  endurance 
an  ample  recompense  for  the  humiliation  of 
chastisement.  No  one  could  have  detected 
in  the  wilful  and  wayward  boy  the  father  of 
the  man,  but  what  was  common  to  the  two 
was  the  force  of  character,  which,  however 
disorderly  it  may  be  shown  in  childhood,  is 
the  real  element  of  future  power. 

In  his  ninth  year  he  was  sent  to  a  school 
at  Hawkshead,  in  the  most  picturesque  dis- 
trict of  Lancashire,  and  here  is  opened  to 
us  a  scene  unlike  anything  of  which  most 
English  boys  of  the  present  generation  have 
heard  or  read  before,  and  which  will  make 
them  look  back  with  envy  to  the  good  old 
times  when  Wordsworth  wore  a  jacket  and 
carried  a  satchel.  The  scholars,  instead  of 
being  housed  under  the  same  roof  with  a 
master,  were  boarded  among  the  villagers. 
Bounds  wore  unknown.  Out  of  school-hours 
they  w6nt  where  they  liked  and  did  as  they 
pleased.  In  the  summer  they  played  in 
Hawkshead  market-place,  till  '  heaven  wa- 
ked with  all  his  eyes,'  and  every  soul,  but 
themselves,  was  asleep ;  or  they  angled  in 
the  pools  of  the  mountain-brooks ;  or  boat- 
ed on  the  Lakes  of  Esthwaite  and  Winder- 
mere ;  or  landed  at  an  excellent  tavern  on 
the  banks  of  the  latter  to  recreate  them- 
selves with  bowls,  and  strawberries  and 
cream.  Picnics  were  a  favourite  pastime 
upon  sunny  days — and  with  the  verdant 
ground  for  their  table,  a  rippling  stream  at 
their  feet,  and  a  canopy  of  leaves  above 
their  heads,  these  fortunate  youths  enjoyed 
a  banquet  rendered  doubly  delicious  by  the 
contrast  with' the  frugal  cottage  fare  of  their 
ordinary  experience.  Riding  was  too  expen- 
sive to  be  frequent,  but  when  they  did  get 
into  the  saddle,  they  managed,  before  get- 
ting down  agah),  to  extra<?|^-9fKJ^%^pJ| 
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out  of  die  costly  anfmal — to  which  ebd  they 
employed  *  sly  subterfuge  with  courteous 
inn- keeper'  (poeta  loquitur),  and  persuaded 
bim  that  some  half-way  house  was  their  goal. 
In  winter  Hawkshead  saw  another  sight. 
Ihe  jovial  crew,  if  it  was  wild  weather, 
gathered  over  the  peat  fire  to  play  whist 
and  loo ;  or  if  it  was  clear  and  frosty,  buck> 
led  on  their  skates  and  played  hunt-the- 
hare  upon  the  ice  by  the  glimmer  of  the 
'stars;  or  wandered  half  the  night  upon  the 
surrounding  heights,  setting  springes  for 
woodcocks.  Wordsworth  in  his  retrospect 
says,  that  the  sun  of  heaven  did  not  shine 
upon  a  band  who  were  richer  in  joy,  or 
worthier  of  the  beautiful  vales  they  trod. 
Of  the  joy  there  can  be  little  doubt; 
and  a  lad  who  was  educated  at  Hawkshead 
jnight  very  possibly  have  re-echoed  with 
truth  the  insincere  adage,  that  school-days 
are  the  happiest  days  of  life  ;  but  as  to  the 
worth,  we  suppose  they  had  neither  more  nor 
less  than  any  other  chance-medley  of  boys 
whose  sole  qualification  is  that  their  parents 
can  afford  to  pay  at  a  certain  rate  per 
quarter. 

The  pedagogic  government  seems  to  have 
been  nearly  as  mild  within  doors  as  without. 
But  if  Wordsworth  was  little  troubled  with 
Greek  and  Latin,  he  read  English  largely 
for  his  own  amusement.  When  told  by  one 
of  his  school-fellows  that  his  copy  of  the 
Arabian  Nights  was  but  a  meagre  abridg- 
ment— a  block  from  the  quarry — the  pros- 
poet  of  obtaining  the  complete  collection 
seemed  to  him  '  a  promise  scarcely  earthly.' 
He  immediately  entered  into  a  covenant 
with  a  kindred  spirit  to  save  up  their  pocket- 
money,  and  make  a  joint-purchase  of  fairy- 
land. For  several  months  they  persevered 
in  their  vow  ;  but,  as  their  hoard  increased, 
so  did  the  temptation  to  spend  it — and, 
finally,  it  went  to  the  tavern-keeper  or  pas- 
try-cook ;  nor  did  he  ever  possess  the  covet- 
ed treasure  while  his  imagination  could  be 
led  captive  by  conjuring  genii.  He  found 
full  compensation  in  the  more  masculine 
fictions  of  Fielding  and  Swift,  of  Cervantes 
and  Le  Sage,  which  were  among  his  father's 
stores.  His  love  of  verse  he  dates  from  the 
9ge  of  nine  or  ten,  and  describes  himself  as 
rising  early  and  strolling  wiUi  a  companion 
for  two  delightful  hours  before  morning 
school,  repeating  rhymes  with  an  ccstacy 
that  bordered  upon  intoxication.  In  after 
days  he  condemned  the  *  objects  of  his  early 
love'  as  mostly  *  false  from  their  over- 
wrought splendour ;'  and  poema  which  never 
failed  to  entrance  him  in  boyhood  seemed 
if  bis  m&nhood  'dead  as  a  theatre,  fresh 
efiaptied  of  spectators.'  Perchance  he  too 
readily  took  for  granted  that  his  latest  taste 


was  his  best — at  all  events,  among  tiiea^ 
discarded  favourites  we  find  the  honoured 
names  of  Goldsmith,  Gray,  and  Pope,  hi 
his  fifteenth  year  he  composed  a  school- 
exercise,  upon  the  completion  of  the  seooiid 
centenary  of  their  foundation.  'The  verses,' 
he  says,  '  were  much  admired,  far  more  than 
they  deserved,  for  they  were  but  a  tame 
imitation  of  Pope's  versification,  and  a  littid 
in  his  style.'  In  truth,  they  are  a  cento 
from  the  works  of  that  master.  Out  of  all 
our  prodigies  there  is  not  one  we  believe, 
who,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  has  fairly  written 
from  his  own  mind.  Two  years  later 
Wordsworth  wrote  a  long  poem  on  his  o?m 
adventures  and  the  surrounding  scenerj, 
which  we  may  conclude  was  of  no  other 
value  than  to  practise  him  in  his  art,  sinoo 
he  has  only  preserved  a  dozen,  and  these 
rather  ordinary  lines. 

The  relish  for  the  beauties  of  creation,  to 
which  he  mainly  owes  his  place  among  poets, 
was  early  manifested  and  rapidly  developed. 
A  rover  by  day  and  night  in  a  romantte 
country,  many  a  casual  and  unsought  pros- 
pect won  his  attention  in  the  midst  of  his 
sports,  and  extorted  a  brief,  involuntary 
homage.  While  yet  a  little  boy,  he  tocJk 
an  Irish  urchin,  who  served  an  itinerant 
conjuror,  to  a  particular  spot  commanding 
Esthwaite  Lake  and  its  islands,  for  the  sole 
satisfaction  of  witnessing  the  emotion  of  the 
lad  on  first  beholding  fields  and  groves  inter- 
mingled with  water.  Soon,  he  tells  us,  the 
pleasures  of  scenery  were  collaterally  at* 
tached  to  every  holiday  scheme.  A  year  or 
two  later  and  rural  objects  were  advanced 
from  a  secondary  to  a  primary  pursuit.  He 
used  to  rise  beibre  a  smoke- wreath  issued 
from  a  single  chimney,  or  the  earliest  song 
of  birds  could  be  heard,  to  sit  alone  upon 
some  jutting  eminence,  and  meditate  the  still 
and  lovely  landscape.  Often  on  these  occa- 
sions he  became  so  wrapt  in  contemplation, 
that  what  he  saw  *  appeared  like  something 
in  himself— a  prospect  in  the  mind.'  His 
imagination,  indeed,  never  failed  to  heighten 
the  picture  presented  to  his  eyes,  bestowing, 
as  he  says,  '  new  splendour  on  the  setting 
sun,'  and  'deepening  the  darkness  of  the 
midnight  storm.'  lie  was  only  in  his  sev- 
enteenth year  when  the  intensity  of  his  sym- 
pathy with  inanimate  nature  suggested  that 
pervading  principle  of  his  poetry  whidi  he 
summed  up  in  the  lines — 

'And  'tis  my  faith  that  every  flower 
Enjoyt  the  air  it  breathee/ 

Such  passionate  communion  with  the  won- 
det^  of  creation  is  rare  at  any  age — extraor- 
dinary, indeed,  in  boyhood,  when  all  impres- 
sioDs  of  the  kind  are  mostly  transitory  and 
subordinate* 
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Whatever  may  have  been  the  usual  fruits 
of  the  Hawkshead  system,  we  cannot  doubt 
tiiAt  it  was  favourable  to  Wordsworth.    Had 
he  been  cooped  up  within  the  walls  of  a 
play-ground,  his  dawning  sensibility  to  the 
aspects  of  nature  must  have  been  checked, 
and  might  perhaps  have  been  extinguished. 
His  miscellaneous  reading,  pursued  with  an 
eager  and  entire  mind,  made  rich  amends 
for  the  loss  of  lessons  in  schoolboy  lore,  and 
the  stock  of  English  which  he  then  acquired 
was  the  more  important,  that,  from  com- 
bined  physical  and  mental  causes,  he  was  in 
after  life  no  great  student  of  books.     His 
&ults  of  temper  fared  at  Hawkshead  as  they 
would  have  done  amidst  any  other  congre- 
gation of  the  sort :  everybody  knows  that 
*in  all  the  wealoiosses  which  afibct  their  mu- 
tual relations  school-lads  are  the  least  cere- 
monious and  most  untiring  of  disciplinarians. 
It  was  there,  too — he  b  careful  to  record — 
that,  taught    '  by*  competition   in  athletic 
sports,'  he  acquired  his  'diffidence  and  mod- 
esty.'   To  what  happy  ci rcu  m stances  Parson 
Adams  supposed  himself  indebted  for  these 
virtues  we  are  not  informed.    We  only  know 
that  he  held  vanity  to  be  the  worst  of  vices, 
and  seized  the  occasion,  when  it  was  men- 
tioned, to  dwell  unctuously  upon  the  excel- 
lence of  his  own  sermon  against  it.     But 
though  Wordsworth*  was  not  free  from  the 
unconscious  inconsistency  which  beset  good 
Abraham  Adams,  he  justly  contended  that 
the  system  of  his  day  was  less  provocative 
of  conceit  than  the  modem  fashion  which 
attempts,  and  for  all  good  purposes,  attempts 
in  vain,  to  put  old  heads  upon  young  shoul- 
ders.   It  is  with  mountainous  pride  that  the 
sapient  stripling  adds  each  fresh  grain  of 
learned  jargon  to  his  mole-hill  heap ;  but  the 
child  who  condescends  to  Jack  the  Giant 
Killer,  Wordsworth  well  remarks,  has  at 
least  this  advantage  over  the  philosopher  in 
petticoats — that  he  forgets  himself.     In  his 
ovn  vacations  he  would  sometimes  lie  read- 
ing for  the  better  part  of  a  day  on  the  bank 
of  the  Derwent,  while  his  rod  and  line  were 
left  neglected  at  his  side,  and  with  such  a 
happy  ignorance  of  studious  conceit,  that, 
jumping  up  suddenly,  in  very  shame  at  what 
he  deemed  his  idleness,  he  betook  himself  to 
the  nobler  occupation  of  angling ! 

Wordsworth's  father  never  regained  lus 
cheerfulness  after  the  death  of  his  helpmate, 
and  followed  her  to  the  grave  in  1783,  when 
hia  celebrated  son  was  only  in  his  fourteenth 
year.  The  bulk  of  his  property  at  his  de- 
cetse  consisted  of  considerable  arrears  due 
to  him  from  Sir  James  Lowther,  soon  after- 
wards created  Earl  of  Lonsdale.  The  life- 
loBg  eccentricity  of  thai  self  willed  gentle 
Qum  took  ultimately,  it  seems^aparsimonious 
torn,  and  he  refused  'to  liquidate  the  debt — 


of  whioh,  in  fkot,  not  one  shilling  was  paid 
until  after  his  demise  in  1802 — ^a  long  and* 
cruel  interval  of  nineteen   years!     In  the' 
meanwhile  the  care  of  the  orphans  devolved 
on  their  uncles.     One  of  them,  l>r.  Cookson, ' 
had  been  a  fellow  of  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge,  and  thither  William  was  sent  in ' 
October,  1787,  when  in  the  eighteenth  year 
of  his  age.     Ilitherto  his  whole  experience ' 
of  the  world  was  confined  to  northern  vil- 
lages, and  his  first  impressions  on  the  change 
were  much  what  would  have  been  produced 
by  the  transformations  in  his  favourite  Ara- 
bian Nights,  where  men  go  to  sleep  in  a  hut 
and  wake  in  a  palace.     He  roamed  delighted ' 
among  the   imposing  buildings  and  tJieir 
swarm  of  students,  hardly  believing  that  the 
enchanting  scene  was  real,  and  felt  that  he 
was  clothed  in  his  own  person  with  the  dig-  ■ 
nity  of  the  place.     He  thought  it  *  an  honour* 
to  have  •*  interviews  with  his  tutor  and  tailor,'  • 
and,  though  his  attentions  to  the  former 
quickly  ceased  he   had  extensive  dealings  ^ 
with  the  latter..    He  condescends  to  dalKH 
rate  in  blank  verse  a  full  length  portraiture 
of  himself  as  an  academical  exquisite,  airly 
clad  and  carefully  frizzled  and  powdered, 
which  must  amuse  all,  and  has  surprised 
many,  from  the  contrast  it  presents  to*  the  - 
rustic  tone  of  his  poetry  and  his  subsequent  - 
negligence  of  dress.     But  the  transition  is  ' 
one  of  every  day  occurrenoe.     Sir  Matthew 
Hale  equipped  himself  when  at  Oxford  like 
the  gay  gallants  of  his  time,  and  in  his  riper 
years  wore  such  raiment  that  Baxter,  who 
was  himself  thought  culpably  remiss,  remon- 
strated with  the  homelier  Lord  Chief  Justice  • 
of  England.     Different  periods  of  life  have 
their  characteristic  vanities,  and  to  a  village 
youth  the  dazzling  novelty  of  full-blown  * 
fashion  is  peculiarly  seducing. 

Few  dress  with  the  finish  of  a  Brummel 
to  sit  down   to  mathematics,  and,  in  the 
technical  language  of  the   University,  our 
self-painted  dandy  was  not '  a  reading  man.' 
Wine-parties  and  suppers,  riding  and  boating, 
lounging  and  sauntering,  were  his  ordinary 
occupations.     No   enjoyment  of  the  kind 
could  have  been  more  complete,  for  his 
animal  spirits  were    high,  and   he  never 
drugged  his  pleasures  with  vice.     He  says 
that  even  before  the  first  flush  of  gratifica- 
tion was  past  he  was  disturbed  at  intervals  ' 
by  compunctious  reflections  that  he  had  his  ' 
way  to  nmke  in  the  world,  and,  instead  of  * 
giving  himself  up  to  the  recreations  of  life,  ^ 
ought  to  be  steadily  training  for  its  struggles.  ^ 
As  oflen,  however,  as  these  shadows  flitted 
across  his  mind  they  were  chased  away  by 
the  buoyant  levity  of  youth,  and  he  always 
professed  that  his  resfdenoe  at  Cambridge  • 
was  *a  gladsome  time.'     Before    leaiung  * 
Hawkdi^  he  had  mastered  five  books  H 
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Euclid,  and  had  arrived  at  quadratic  equa^ 
tions  in  algebra,  whidi  in  those  easy  days 
oave  him  a  twelyemonth's  start  of  his 
mlow-freshmen ;  and  in  advanced  age  he 
ascribed  his  heedlessness  at  the  University 
to  the  natural  propensity  of  the  hare  to 
sleepwhile  the  tortoises  were  in  the  distance. 
In  'The  Prelude,'  written  when  his  recollec- 
tions were  fresh,  he  assigns  a  different,  and 
manifestly  a  truer,  cause  for  his  neglect  to 
join  in  the  mathematical  race.  Bred  up,  he 
said,  amid  nature's  bounties,  free  as  the 
wind  to  range  where  he  listed,  he  could  ill 
submit  to  mental  restraint  and  bodily 
captivity.  He  loved  solitude,  but  only  in 
lonely  places,  and  if  a  throng  was  near  he 
had  an  irresbtible  longing  to  mingle  with  it. 
Repulsion  and  attraction,  therefore,  both 
combined  to  throw  him  into  the  circle  of 
merry  idlers.  But  minds  such  as  his  are 
never  utterly  idle : — and  the  free  hours  of 
unguarded  intercourse  afforded  him  valuable 
lessons  in  human  nature. 

Drifted  along  by  the  babbling  stream  of 
society,  he  had  almost  ceased  to  look  for 
'tongues  in  trees  and  sermons  in  stones.' 
Whenever,  as  a  freshman,  he  betrayed  by 
involuntary  gestures  his  latent  sympathies 
for  the  appearances  of  earth  and  sky,  his 
boon  companions  whispered  among  them- 
selves that  there  'must  be  a  screw  loose.' 
They  looked  at  natural  objects  after  the 
fashion  of  men  unable  to  read,  who  see  the 
form  of  the  letters  and  have  no  conception 
of  their  meaning.  Wordsworth  in  their 
presence  kept  a  veil  on  his  better  mind ;  and 
It  was  only  on  the  rare  occasions  when  he 
stole  away  into  solitude,  that  he  indulged 
his  propensities.  So  passed  the  first  aca- 
demic year,  at  the  end  of  which  he  returned 
to  Hawkshead  for  the  summer  vacation. 
He  returned  unspoilt  by  the  vanities  of  his 
Cambridge  life,  to  greet  with  affection  his 
schoolboy  dame— overjoyed  to  lodge  again 
beneath  her  lowly  roof  and  partake  her 
humble  &re.  Old  scenes  brought  back  old 
recollections,  and  woods  and  lakes  were 
again  in  the  ascendant.  He  nevertheless, 
imported  into  Hawkshead  some  of  his  new 
Cambridge  tastes.  His  silken  hose  and 
brilliant  buckles  astonished  rural  eyes.  He 
was  much  at  feasts  and  dances,  and  felt 
*  slight  shocks  of  love-liking'  for  his  buxom 
partners.  He  afterwards  spoke  of  these 
companionable  evenings  as  'a  heartless 
chase  of  trivial  pleasures,'  and  wished  ho 
had  spent  the  time  in  study  and  meditation. 
\Ve  question,  in  his  particular  case,  the 
wisdom  of  the  wish.  He  was  too  prone, 
except  when  in  cities,  to  live  upon  himself 
and  it  huQianised  him  to  mingle  in  domestic 
merry-makiags* 


Upon  his  return  to  the  university  his  re- 
newed love  of  nature  showed  itself  in  his 
giving  most  of  bis  winter  evenings  to  the 
college-gardens  by  the  Cam — gazing  at  the 
trees,  and  peopling  the  walks  with  visionary 
fairies,  till  summoned  within  walls  by  the 
nine  o'clock  bell.  He  now  broke  loose  a 
little  from  his  idle  companions,  and  spent 
more  of  his  hours  among  his  books.  He 
dipped  into  the  classics,  made  himself  mas- 
ter of  Italian,  and  extended  his  acquaintance 
with  the  English  poets.  He  ascribes  to  this 
period  the  growing  belief  that  he  might  one 
day  be  admitted  into  that  proud  choir.  He 
started  with  the  excellent  creed  that  there 
were  four  models  that  he  must  have  contin- 
ually before  his  eyes — Chaucer,  Spenser, 
Milton,  and  Shakspeare — and  tho  three  first ' 
were  constantly  in  his  hands.  He  sat  in  the 
hawthorn  shade  by  Trompington  Mill,  and 
laughed  over  Chaucer,  and  he  paid  to  the 
temperate  and  puritanical*  Milton  the  singu- 
lar homage  of  getting  tipsy  in  his  honour. 
At  a  wine-party  in  that  room  of  Christ's 
College  which  tradition  reports  to  have  once 
been  tenanted  by  the  author  of  Paradise 
Lost,  young  Wordsworth  drank  libations  to 
his  memory ;  and  being  late  for  his  own 
chapel,  sailed  proudly  up  the  aisle,  after  ser- 
vice  had  begun,  in  a  state  of  vinous  and 
poetic  exaltation,  fondly  dreaming  that  the 
mantle  of  Milton  had  fallen  upon  him. 
What  makes  this  tribute  especially  memo- 
rable is,  that  in  drinking  days,  and  among 
festive  associates,  ho  could  charge  himself 
with  no  other  trespass  against  sobriety. 
Having  now  begun  to  train  for  his  high  vo- 
cation, he  had  probably  not  much  reason  to 
regret  his  Euclid  and  algebra.  Often,  in  tho 
retrospect  of  neglected  opportunities  and 
wasted  hours,  a  self-reproaching  idea  is  en- 
tertained that  the  appointed  studies  of  the 
place  might  easily,  after  all,  have  becA 
combined  with  the  pursuits  of  choice  : — ^but 
where  there  is  one  predominating  tast^  it 
is  impossible  long  to  serve  two  masters.  If 
Wordsworth  could  have  lived  his  Cambridge 
life  again,  his  diligence  would  doubtless 
have  been  greater,  but  in  all  probability  it 
would  have  been  bestowed  upon  Spenser, 
Milton,  Chaucer,  and  Shakspeare. 

The  next  long  vacation  was  signalised  by 
the  renewal  of  his  intercourse  with  his  ad- 
mirable sister.  The  Wordsworths,  scattered 
by  the  death  of  their  parents,  had  no  com- 
mon home  to  which  they  could  gather  at 
intervals.  Miss  Dorothv  chanced  to  be  do- 
mesticated for  a  time  with  her  relations  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Penrith,  and  in  the 
course  of  his  autumnal  ramblings  he  had 
frequent  opportunities  of  sharing  her  society. 
In  one  of  his  poems  he  q>eaks  of '  the  shoot- 
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ing  lights  of  her  wild  ejee,'  and  the  bright 
impulsive  gleams  they  sent  forth  were  a 
tnie  index  of  her  quick  genius  and- fervid 
aensibility.  But  with  a  masculine  power  of 
mind  she  had  every  womanly  virtue,  and 
presented  with  these  blended  gifts  such  a 
rare  combination,  that  even  the  enthusiastic 
•trains  in  which  her  brother  sang  her  praise 
borrowed  no  aid  from  his  poetic  imagination. 
It  was  she  who  in  childhood  moderated  the 
sternness  of  his  moody  temper,  and  she  now 
carried  on  the  work  which  was  then  begun. 
His  chief  delight  had  hitherto  been  in  scenes 
which  were  distinguished  by  terror  and 
grandeur,  and  she  taught  him  the  beauty  of 
the  humblest  products  and  mildest  graces  of 
nature.  While  she  was  softening  his  mind 
be  was  elevating  hers,  and  out  of  this  in- 
terchange of  gifts  grew  an  absolute  harmony 
of  thought  and  feeling.  It  was  at  the  same 
period  that  he  formed  an  attachment  for  his 
sister's  friend.  Miss  Hutchinson,  of  Penrith, 
whom  he  afterwards  married.  She  became, 
be  says,  endeared  to  him  by  her  radiant 
look  of  youth,  conjoined  to  a  placidity  of 
expression,  the  reflection  of  one  of  the  most 
benignant  tempers  that  ever  diffused  peace 
and  cheerfulness  through  a  home. 

His  third  and  last  long  vacation  was 
another  epoch  in  his  life.  In  July,  1790,  he 
started  with  a  brother-under-graduate,  Mr. 
Jones,  on  a  pedestrian  tour  through  France, 
Switzerland,  and  the  North  of  Italy.  This, 
eommon  as  it  is  at  present,  he  acknowledges 
to  have  been  a  hardy  slight  of  university 
studies,  and,  sensible  that  his  friends  would 
remonstrate,  he  departed  without  oommu- 
mcating  his  design.  His  college  acquain- 
tances, who  had  nothing  to  say  against  his 
preference  of  travelling  to  mathematics, 
thought  the  scheme  Quixotic,  from  the  dif- 
ficulties which  must  beset  tourists  so  little 
versed  in  the  languages  of  the  Continent, 
ind  so  scantily  provided  with  funds.  But 
all  considerations  with  Wordsworth  were 
lighter  than  air  compared  to  his  passion  for 
scenery  and  his  sympathy  with  the  French 
people,  then  in  the  early  or  boisterously 
merry  stage  of  political  intoxication.  Jones 
was  an  admirable  associate  for  such  an  ex- 
pedition, being  a  sturdy  native  of  Wales, 
accustomed  to  climb  mountains,  and  noted 
not  only  for  quick  intelligence  but  for  a  hap- 
py, winning  disposition.  They  were  absent 
fourteen  weeks,  and  the  money  they  took 
allowed  them  four  shillings  a  day  each  for  all 
expenses.  Their  luggage  was*  as  light  as 
their  purse.  They  tied  up  the  whole  of  it 
in  their  pocket-handkerchie&,  and  carried 
their  bundles  on  their  heads,  exciting  a  smile 
wherever  they  went  They  reached  Calais 
on  the  eve  of  the  day  when  the  king  was  to 


swear  fidelity  to  the  new  constitution,  and 
witnessed  the  festal  abandonment  whicli  at- 
tended the  event.  They  continued  their 
course  amidst  the  roar  of  what  they  suppo- 
sed to  be  liberate  France,  and  did  their 
best  to  swell  the  chorus.  In  the  fervour  of 
their  hearts  they  drank  and  danced  with 
frantic  patriots,  who  paid  them  especial  ho- 
nour as  natives  of  a  land  which  had  set  an 
example  of  liberty.  Wordsworth*s  eye, 
much  more  practised  to  scan  landscapes 
than  men,  nowhere  penetrated  beneath  the 
surface.  He  concluded  that  the  zealots  of 
the  revolution  were  as  good  as  they  were 
gay,  and  that  a  king  and  his  courtiers  were 
the  only  Frenchmen  by  whom  poWer  could 
be  abused.  The  poet  was  in  his  sphere  when 
he  got  beyond  the  Swiss  ftt>ntier,  and  he 
passed  the  remainder  of  the  journey  in  a 
perpetual  hurry  of  delight  at  the  succession 
of  sublime  and  beautiful  objects. 

After  taking  his  degree  in  January,  1791, 
Wordsworth  lodged  for  four  months  in  Lon- 
don, with  no  other  purpose  than  that  personal 
gratification  which  had  governed  all  his  pre- 
vious proceedings.  He  spent  his  time  in 
seeing  every  manner  of  sight,  and  was  oAen 
at  the  House  of  Commons  to  hear  the  de- 
bates on  the  French  revolution.  There  he 
listened  to  the  majestic  wisdom  of  Burke 
with  involuntary  admiration,  but  with  no 
present  profit — ^for  in  the  autumn  of  the  year 
his  sympathising  spirit  once  more  carried 
him  across  the  channel.  Nothing  could  have 
been  cruder  than  his  political  notions,  which 
were  mainly  founded  upon  the  defects  of  his 
personal  temperament.  His  predominant 
characteristic  was  a  headstrong  will,  a  wild 
impatience  of  subordination,  whidi  made 
him  even  shake  off  regulations  of  his  own  as 
a  tame  restraint  upon  freedom.  In  this  an- 
archy of  a  rebellious  mind  he  had  not  waited 
for  the  outbreak  of  the  French  commodon 
to  learn  his  levelling  creed.  It  found  him  a 
hater  of  kings,  and  sighing  for  what  he  calls 
'  a  government  of  equd  rights  and  individual 
worth  !*  What  he  meant  by  these,  how  he 
considered  they  were  to  be  obtained,  and 
how  secured,  he  has  not  explained — and 
indeed  the  entire  narrative  which  he  wrote 
some  years  afterwards  of  his  political  fever 
is  compounded  of  fallacies  so  shallow  and 
transparent,  couched  in  language  so  vague 
and  obscure,  that  a  want  of  all  dfear  thinkmg 
upon  the  subject  seems  to  have  outlasted  the 
period  of  rash,  refractory  youth.  It  was 
with  very  little  knowledge  of  history,  and 
with  absolutely  none  of  the  science  of  go- 
vernment, beyond  the  disjointed  notions 
picked  up  from  pamphlets  and  newspapers, 
that  he  started  on  his  second  pilgrimage  to 
France.    He  renudned  a  few  days  at  raris, 
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ftad  th^n  moved  on  to  OHeans,  that  the  so- 
ciety of  the  English  might  not  impede  his 
•progress  in  nmstering  the  language.  He 
Jived  much  \f  ith  royalist  officers,  who  fretted 
for  the  hour  to  draw  the  sword,  but  his  prin- 
cipal intimate  was  a  General  Beaupuis,  who 
belonged  to  the  opposite  faction.  They  held 
incessant  conversations  on  patriotic  themes, 
«nd  once  meeting  a  poor  and  pallid  girl,  who 
knitted  while  a  heifer  tied  to  her  arm  cropped 
the  grass  on  the  bank,  the  General  exclaim- 
ed, '  It  ifl  against  that  we  are  fighting.' 
Wordsworth  adds  that  he,  on  his  part,  equal- 
ly believed  that  they  were  the  apostles  of  a 
bei^evolence  which  was  to  banish  want  from 
Ibe  earth.  This  is  an  epitome  of  the  whole 
of  his  early  political  philosophy.  It  went 
no  deeper  than  a  random  confidence  that,  if 
existing  institutions  could  be  swept  away, 
peace  and  prosperity  would  emerge  out  of 
the  ruin.  When  every  hope  had  been  falsi- 
fied, he  clung  resentfully  to  his  tenets  in  the 
-endeavour  (as  he  some  time  afterwards 
aays)  '  to  hide  what  nothing  could  heal — the 
wounds  of  a  mortified  presumption.'  It  is 
seldom,  however,  that  the  recantation  of  an 
error  is  complete.  While  penning  this  peni- 
tential confession  he  speaks  with  the  same 
scorn  of  all  the  proceedings  of  Mr.  Pitt  and 
his  party,  as  though  events  had  refuted  their 
predictions  and  verified  his. 

From  Orleans  he  went  to  Blois,  and  while 
there  the  king  was  dethroned  and  imprisoned. 
Next  came  the  massacres  of  September,  1 792, 
And  a  month  afterwards  Wordsworth  bent 
his  steps  towards  Paris.  The  massacres  he 
believed  to  have  been  a  casual  ebullition  of 
fury,  till  he  was  lefb  alone  on  the  night  of 
his  arrival  in  the  garret  of  an  hotel,  when  his 
proximity  to  the  scene  of  slaughter  begot 
some  fears  for  his  safety,  and  suggested  the 
high  probability  that  there  might  be  a  second 
act  to  the  tragedy.  Closer  observation  con- 
Armed  his  suspicion,  and  convinced  him  that 
the  bloodiest  hands  had  the  strongest  arms. 
He  revolved  in  his  mind  how  the  crisis  might 
be  averted,  and  taking  the  measure  of  him- 
self and  of  the  various  factions,  he  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  he, William  Wordsworth, 
•was  the  proper  person  to  rally  the  nation, 
and  conduct  the  revolution  to  a  happy  issue. 
With  all  the  gravity  of  Don  Quixote  he 
sets  it  down  among  the  justifications  of  his 
scheme,  that 

*  Objects,  even  as  they  are  grcat^  thereby 
Do  come  within  the  reach  of  humblest  eyes.* 

How  far  the  eyes  were  humble  is  needless 
to  be  said,  and  the  only  palliation  is  that 
they  were  utterly  blhid.  The  difficulty  is  to 
believe  that  they  could  have  belonged  to  a 
^an  of  genius  in  his  twenty-third  year.  Had 


he  made  the  slightest  attempt  to  realise  Ins 
project,  he  confesses  that  he  would  have  paid 
for  his  presumption  with  his  head.  But  what 
he  then  thought  a  harsh  necessity,  and  after- 
wards acknowledged  to  be  a  gracious  Pro- 
vidence,  compelled  him  to  return  to  ikigland 
just  in  time  to  save  him  from  the  guillotine. 
No  doubt  his  friends  at  home  had  becoDM 
aware  of  his  peril,  and  refused  to  answer 
any  more  drafls  from  Paris. 

His  mind  boiling  over  with  political  pas- 
sions,  he  had  no  relish  for  sylvan  solitudes, 
and  fixed  his  head-quarters  in  London.  To 
vindicate  his  talents,  which  his  Cambridge 
career  had  brought  into  question,  he,  in  1793, 
produced  to  the  world, — ^hurriedly,  he  saya, 
though  reluctantly — two  little  poems,  'The 
Evening  Walk,'  and  *  Descriptive  Sketche^' 
If  the  Evening  Walk  was  hastily  corrected  it 
had  not  been  hastily  composed,  for  it  was 
begun  in  1787,  and  continued  through  the 
two  succeeding  years.  The  metre  and  lan- 
guage are  in  the  school  of  Pope,  but  they 
are  the  work  of  a  promising  scholar,  and  not 
of  a  master.  There  is  an  incongruous  mix- 
ture of  poverty  and  richness  in  the  diction, 
and  often,  instead  of  being  suggested  by  the 
sentiment,  it  has  been  culled  and  adapted 
to  it.  The  verse  does  not  flow  on  with  easy 
strength,  but  is  laboured,  and  frequently 
feeble,  and  the  structure  of  the  sentence  ia 
distorted  beyond  the  limits  of  poetic  li<»nce 
to  meet  the  exigencies  of  rhyme.  For  the 
topics  of  the  piece  Wordsworth  drew  upou 
his  individual  tastes,  but  even  here  he  has 
not  been  particularly  happy.  The  rural  ob- 
jects he  describes  are  minute  and  discon- 
nected, neither  chosen  for  their  general  asso- 
ciation with  evening,  nor  possessing,  for  the 
most  part,  an  independent  interest.  Bnei 
as  the  work  is,  it  leaves  a  drowsy  impression 
— but  the  poet  breaks  out  in  occasional 
touches,  and  the  four  lines  on  the  s'^*"  P^ 
sent  a  picture  he  could  not  have  surpassea 
in  the  maturity  of  his  powers  : — 

The  swan  uplifts  his  chest,  and  backward  fiing". 
His  neck,  a  varying  arch,  between  his  towering  wwgs- 
The  eye  that  marks  the  gliding  creature  sees       ^ 
How  graceful  pride  can  be,  and  how  majestic  ease. 

llie  Descriptive  Sketches  had  been  penn^ 
at  Orleans  and  Blois,  in  1791  and  179i^ 
Thev  are  the  versified  recollections  of  some 
of  the  scenes  which  struck  him  most  in  the 
pedestrian  tour  with  Jones.  In  spite  oHhe 
horrors  of  that  season  he  concludes  with  an 
unqualified  panegyric  on  the  Revolution,  «d<j 
a  prayer  that  '  every  sceptred  child  of  day 
who  presumed  to  withstand  it  might  be 
swept  away  by  the  flood.  The  execution  js 
of  the  same  school  as  The  Evening  WalKt 
but  the  language  is  aimplor,  and  so  for  sop*' 
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Tior.  IlioiigiL  he  had  Goldsmith's*  Traveller' 
mnoh  in  his  mind^  and  has  oopied  the  turn 
of  many  of  his  lines,  there  is  an  increasing 
aBpepdajioy  of  the  original  oyer  the  imitative 
element.  In  one  instanoe  he  has  borrowed 
both  broadly  and  dumsily  from  the  magni- 
fioent  couplet  in  which  Gray  depicts  the 
OYerflowing  Nil«  under  the  figure  of  a  brood- 
ing bird : — 

*  From  his  broad  bosom  life  and  verdure  flings, 
And  broodi  o'er  Egypt  with  his  watery  wings.' 

Wordswortii,  speaking  of  the  'mighty 
stream'  of  the  French  Bevolution,  asks  that 
it  may 

'Brood  o'er  the  long-parch'd  lands  with  Nile-like 
wings.' 

Here  the  comparison  is  between  stream  and 
steam  instead  of  between  stream  and  bird, 
and  there  is  ccmsequently  no  propriety  in  the 
expressions  *  brood'  and  '  wings.'  These  in- 
Tolve  a  prior  simile  which  Wordsworth 
kaves  the  reader  to  supply,  and  what  mind 
OQttId  extemporize  for  itself  the  noble  image 
of  Gray  %  The  germs  of  bought  in  one 
writer  when  developed  by  another,  often  dif- 
fer as  much  as  the  seed  and  the  flower,  but 
whenever  the  singular  beauty  of  the  passage 
k  the  temptation  to  reproduce  it,  the  effort 
to  vary  what  is  exquisite  already,  ends  in  a 
Sided,  distorted  copy. 

Even  at  the  quietest  pedod  the  Evening 
Walk  and  Descriptive  Sketches  would  hardly 
have  attracted  much  attention — ^and  slender 
indeed  was  the  chance  of  their  still  small 
voice  being  heard  amid  the  thunders  of  na- 
tkmal  strife.  Of  the  few  criticbms  in  con- 
temporary journals  none  were  at  all  satisfac- 
tory to  the  author.  Some  blew  too  hot  and 
Ipme  blew  too  cold,  and  the  indiscriminaving 
pruae,  which  betrayed  a  want  of  real  appre- 
oiatioQ,  pleased  him  little  better  than  undis- 
guised contempt.  In  revising  these  juvenile 
pieces  long  afterwards  for  the  collective  edi- 
%oii  of  his  works,  he  altered  them  enough 
te  destroy  their  hisUorical,  without  materially 
kicreasing  their  poetical  value. 

Disappointed  of  his  ambition  to  ride  on 
Ae  whirlwind  and  direct  the  storm  abroad, 
Wordsworth  took  up  his  pen  to  enlighten 
his  countrynoen.  The  compendious  method 
for  scattering  plenty  over  a  smiling  land, 
which  he  expounded  under  the  form  of '  A 
Letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Llandaflf,'  was  to 
abolish  the  monarchy  and  the  peerage.  No 
better  criticism  can  be  pronounced  upon  his 
panacea  than  his  own,  in  later  life,  upon  the 
&r  more  moderate  views  of  Mr,  Fox : — '  It 
is  extraordinary  thftt  the  naked  absurdity  of 
the  means  did  not  raise  a  deubt  as  to  the 
attainableneBS  of  the  end.'    The  proceedings^ 


however,,  of  his  Freocii  allies,  began  to  teaiob 
him  the  dangers  of  precipitance.  He  wrote 
to  a  friend  that  he  recoiled  from  the  very 
idea  of  a  revolution,  and  that  he  feared  the 
destruction  of  vicious  institutions  was  haa- 
tening  on  too  £ist.  The  Letter  to  Bishop 
Watson  was  restored  to  his  desk — and  has. 
never  been  published.  Yet  he  clung  tenaf 
dously  to  his  republican  tenets,  and  between 
love  for  his  abstract  theories,  and  horror  at 
their  practical  fruits,  there  was  a  perpetui^ 
confli:^t  in  his  mind,  and  not  a  little  incon- 
sistency in  his  conduct  While  he  spoka 
with  disgust  of  the  miserable  outrages  which 
desolated  Fnuioe,  while  his  sleep  was  nightlyi 
disturbed  by  ghostly  dreams  of  dungeons 
and  scaftblds,  while  he  constitntly  pictured 
himself  in  these  hideous  visions  as  a  terror^ 
stricken  victim,  pleading  in  vain  for  life  ben 
fore  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  he  was  not 
the  less  indignant  that  England  should  ar^ 
ray  herself  against  the  perpetrators  of  suck 
crimes.  Her  interposition — ^though  not  war- 
like, as  we  all  know,  until  the  gauntlet  was- 
flung  in  her  fece — ^is  declared  by  him  to  have 
been  the  first  shock  that  was  ever  given  ta 
his  moral  nature  !  The  assassinations  had 
moved  him,  but  what  especially  scandalise^ 
him  was  the  attempt  to  tie  up  the  hands  of 
the  assassins.  So  fanatical  did  he  grow  on, 
the  point,  that  he  rejoiced  when  our  soldiers 
fell  by  thousands,  and  mourned  when  w* 
triumphed,  allaying  his  grief  with  the  tre*^ 
sonable  hope  liiat  the  enemy  would  hereaf- 
ter have  their  day  of  vengeance.  Long  afte? 
it  became  apparent  even  to  him  that  the 
sword  of  France  was,  like  her  guillotine,  the 
bloody  instrument  of  scoundrels  who  only 
talked  of  liberty  to  facilitate  oppression,  he 
went  on  asserting  that  Mr.  Pitt  was  account- 
able for  alienating  him  from  his  country.  Il 
might  be  supposed  on  his  own  showing  that 
William  Wordsworth,  who  helped,  pro  pth 
erili,  to  let  out  the  waters,  had  even  more  to 
answer  for  than  William  Pitt,  who  raised  i^ 
dam  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  deluge.  Is^ 
the  course  of  a  few  years  he  became,  in  hit 
own  language,  'as  active  a  member  of  the 
war  party  as  his  industry  and  abilities  would 
allow.'  To  vindicate  his  consistency  he  then 
professed  to  remain  persuaded  that  the  wai^ 
however  identified  ultimately  with  righteoua 
objeets,  was  at  the  outset  one  of  sel&h  tyt* 
anny  and  unprincipled  ambition.  It  is  need* 
less  now  to  vindicate  Mr.  Pitt  against  sudi 
perversions  of  fact  and  motive.  By  1818 
Wordsworth  himself  bad  come  to  speak  and 
write  in  a  far  different  strain.^ 

Meanwhile,  one  good  eftect  of  the  war 
was  to  set  him  labouring  in  his  proper  vooir 
tion.  He  had  strayed  to  the  Isle  of  Wight 
in  the  summer  of  1793,  and  saw  with.  Mi 
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•Til  eyo  the  equipment  of  the  fleet.  From 
thence  he  turned  towards  Wales,  and  while 
pacing  over  Salisbury  Plain  the  dreary 
scene  was  connected  in  his  imagination  with 
the  rovings  of  disbanded  sailors  and  of  the 
widows  of  the  slain.  He  at  once  commenced, 
and  in  1794  completed,  the  story  of  *  Guilt 
and  Sorrow,'  which  did  not  appear  entire  till 
1842,  but  of  which -he  published  an  extract 
in  1798,  under  the  title  of  '  The  Female 
Vagrant.'  In  regard  to  time  it  is  separated 
from  the  Descriptive  Sketches  by  a  span, 
but  in  respect  of  merit  they  are  parted  by  a 
gulf.  He  had  ceased  to  walk  in  the  train  of 
f^ope,  and  composed  in  the  stanza  of  his 
later  favourite  ISpenser.  In  no  other  hands 
has  it  proved  so  little  cumbrous.  It  runs 
on  with  a  light  facility — never  laboured, 
never  harsh,  and  never  cloying.  There  is  an 
exquisite  simplidty  and  polish  in  the  lan- 
guage, equally  removed  from  the  bald  prattle 
of  many  of  the  Lyrical  Ballads  and  the  tur- 
gid verbosity  of  many  pages  in  the  £xcur- 
■ion.  The  landscape-painting  has  a  bright 
transparency,  very  unlike  the  misty  crude- 
ness  of  his  earlier  efforts ;  and  in  the  human 
part  of  the  poem  there  is  a  deep  and  genuine 
pathos,  unalloyed  by  a  taint  of  morbid  ex- 
aggeration. The  plot  is  badly  contrived, 
but  the  interest  is  in  the  details.  To  be  ap- 
preciated it  must  be  read  with  patient  tran- 
quillity, for  its  beauties  are  of  that  quiet 
order  which  escape  a  hasty  eye. 

While  Wordsworth  was  thus  dissatisfied 
with  public  events,  his  private  circumstan- 
ces were  full  as  gloomy.  Of  the  little  avail- 
able property  his  father  left,  part  had  been 
expended  in  the  fruitless  endeavour  to  com- 
pel Lord  Lonsdale  to  pay  his  debt,  and  the 
remainder  devoted  to  the  education  of  the 
children.  William  was  designed  for  the 
law  or  the  church ;  but,  for  the  former,  he 
•aid  he  had  not  strength  of  constitution,  mind, 
or  purse ;  and  the  latter  must  have  been  in- 
eompatible  with  his  present  opinions,  both 
political  and  theological.  It  was  part  of  his 
fpecial  satisfaction  with  the  Frencn  Revolu- 
tion that  it  had  stripped  the  clergy  of  their 
*  guilty  splendour.'  His  vagrancy  and  indo- 
lence,  his  turbulent  intermeddling  with  the 
affiiirs  of  nations  and  total  neglect  of  his 
own,  justly  alarmed  and  displeased  his 
friends.  He  besan  to  look  anxiously  for 
employment,  and  thought  of  establishing  a 
monthly  journal,  to  be  called  '  The  Philan- 
thropist.' Finding  the  scheme  impracti- 
cable, he  contemplated  a  connection  with  an 
opposition  newspaper — a  department  of  let- 
ters in  which,  being  nowise  remarkable  either 
for  flexibility  of  talent  or  piquancy  of  style, 
he  could  never  have  attained  mudh  success. 
Hie  question  was  pending  when  an  event 


occurred  which  changed  his  destiny.  Raisiey 
Calvert,  of  a  Cumberland  famil  v,  and  son  oi 
a  steward  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  was  in  a 
rapid  decline,  and  our  roving  hero,  whose 
previous  acquaintance  with  him  had  been 
but  slight,  meeting  him  accidentally  towards 
the  close  of  1794,  and  compassionating  his 
solitary  position,  remained  with  him  tiil  his 
death,  at  Penrith,  in  January,  1795.  The 
benevolence  which  prompted  Wordsworth 
to  give  himself  up  to  dieering  the  last  few 
lonely  weeks  of  a  sick  youth's  life  met  with 
an  instant  and  unexpected  reward.  The  in* 
valid  imbibed  a  high  opinion  of  his  poetto 
powers,  and  to  secure  him,  for  a  whole  at 
least,  the  free  exercise  of  an  unmarketable 
genius,  bequeathed  him  nine  hundred  pounds. 
*Poor  fellow!'  moralises  Mr.  Searle,  *he 
seems  to  have  been  born  for  this  special  pur- 
pose. 1  would  not  be  thought  to  speak  ungene- 
rously of  poor  Calvert : — God  forbid ! — but 
still  I  cannot  help  thinking  about  Providence, 
and  his  dark,  inscrutable  ways,  how  he 
smites  one  frail  child  to  the  grave  that  ano- 
ther may  have  leisure  to  sing  songs.'  We 
are  at  a  loss  to  say  whether  this  comm^it  ie 
more  ludicrous  from  its  helpless  silliness,  or 
ofi^nsive  from  its  conceited  contempt.  If 
Raisiey  Calvert '  was  only  created  that  he 
might  leave  a  legacy  to  Wordsworth,  for 
what  does  Mr.  Searle  suppose  that  myriads 
are  bom  into  the  world  who  live  no  longer, 
accomplish  no  more,  and  have  not  a  far* 
thing  to  bequeath  1  Immortal  beings  are  at 
some  consideration  on  their  own  acoounty 
although  they  may  neither  sing  mortal  songs, 
nor  endow  the  singers  with  worldly  goods. 
It  was  not  the  least  advantage  of  the  lega- 
cy that  it  was  the  indirect  cause  of  extrioa* 
ting  Wordsworth  from  the  maze  of  specula- 
tions into  which  he  had  been  drawn  by  t^ 
French  Revolution.  Meeting  no  govera- 
ment  to  his  mind,  he  had  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion thsA  every  man  should  be  a  law  to 
himself.  He  resolved  to  spurn  the  restraints 
of  established  rules,  and  recognise  no  other 
ground  of  action  than  what  his  varying  «r- 
cumstances  suggested,  as  they  arose,  to  his 
individual  understanding.  The  next  step  in 
his  new  path  was  the  endeavour  to  discover 
by  that  understanding,  henceforth  to  be  the 
sole  light  to  his  feet,  what  constituted  good 
and  evil,  and  what  was  the  obligation  to  per- 
form the  one  and  shun  the  other.  These 
propositions,  however,  proved  too  hard  for 
even  his  unassisted  reason,  and  the  resuU 
was  his  abandoning  moral  questions  in 
despair.  Depre^ed  and  bewildered,  he 
turned  to  abstract  science,  and  was  b^io- 
ning  to  torment  his  mind  with  fre^  prob- 
lems, when,  after  his  long  voyage  through 
unknown  seas  in  search  of  Utopia,  with  ssiUs 
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fbn  set,  and  without  compass  or  rudder, 
his  sister  came  to  his  aid,  and  conducted  him 
hack  to  the  quiet  harbour  from  which  he 
started.  His  visits  to  her  had  latterly  been 
diort  and  far  between,  until  his  brightening 
fi>rtunes  enabled  them  to  indulge  Uie  wish 
of  their  hearts  to  live  together,  and  then  she 
convinced  him  that  he  was  bom  to  be  a  poet, 
•nd  had  no  call  to  lose  himself  in  the  endless 
labyrinth  of  theoretical  puzzles.  The  calm  of 
a  home  would  alone  have  done  much  to- 
wards sobering  his  mind.  While  he  roamed 
restlessly  about  the  world  he  was  drawn  in 
by  every  eddy,  and  obeyed  the  influence  of 
every  wind  ;  but  when  once  he  had  escaped 
from  the  turmoil  into  the  pure  and  peaceful 
pleasures  of  domestic  existence,  he  felt  the 
vanity  and  vexation  of  his  previous  course. 

liie  autumn  of  1795  found  him  and  his 
rister  settled  in  a  house  at  Racedown,  in 
Dorsetshire.  It  is  a  remarkable  feature  of 
fab  history,  that  all  the  time  he  was  a  hot- 
headed, intractable  rover,  he  had  lived  a  life 
of  Spartan  virtue.  His  Hawkshead  training 
had  inured  him  to  cottage  board  and  lodging, 
nd  the  temptations  of  London  and  Faris 
had  failed  to  allure  him  to  extravagance  or 
vice.  His  temperance  and  economy  enabled 
him  to  derive  Hiore  benefit  from  Calvert's 
bequest  than  would  have  accrued  to  poets  in 
general  from  five  times  the  sum.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Greek  saying,  he  was  rich  in  all 
the  things  he  did  not  want;  and  it  is  a 
memorable  fact  that  he  and  his  sister  lived 
together  in  happy  independence  for  nearly 
dght  years  upon  an  income — Godsends  in- 
duded — which  amounted  to  barely  one  hun- 
dred a  year.  His  example — a  dangerous 
cue  he  often  in  the  sequel  called  it — will 
net  lead  many  astray  if  it  is  followed  by 
acne  but  those  who  possess  the  prudence, 
perseverance,  and  powers,  which  were  the 
basts  of  his  prosperity.  Some  victims  there 
will  always  be,  because  there  will  always  be 
tcmie  who  mistake  ambition  for  genius,  or 
strong  tastes  for  corresponding  talent. 

Wordsworth  now  entered  upon  his  poetical 
profession  by  paraphrasing  several  of  the 
satires  of  Juvenal  and  applying  them  to  the 
abuses  which  he  conceived  to  reign  in  high 
places.  The  undertaking  showed  that  the 
eask  retained  a  scent  of  its  late  contents, 
but  he  soon  desisted,  and  would  never  pub- 
lish even  a  specimen.  There  is  no  Juvenal- 
ian  vein  in  his  own  poetry,  and,  besides  his 
subsequent  objection  to  the  sentiments,  he 
was  probably  aware  that  he  had  failed  to 
transfuse  the  point  and  energy  of  the  Ro- 
man. His  second  experiment  was  equally 
foreiffn  to  his  genius.  He  began  his  Trage- 
iy  of  *  The  Borderers'  at  the  close  of  1795, 
and  bestowed  upon  it  an  immensity  of  time 


and  thought  for  many  succeeding  months. 
Coleridge  wrote  to  Cottle  that  it  was  *  abso- 
lutely wonderful.  .  .  .  There  are  in  the 
piece  those  profound  touches  of  human 
heart  which  I  find  three  or  four  times 
in  The  Robbers  of  Schiller,  and  often  in 
Shakspeare,  but  in  Wordsworth  there  are 
no  inequalities.'  It  is  idle  to  say  that  Cole* 
ridge  often  displayed  exquisite  critical  acu- 
men;  but  he  is  no  safe  authority — for  to 
the  partiality  which  is  ordinarily  engendered 
by  personal  affection,  he  superadded  a  pro- 
pensity, which  clung  to  him  through  life,  for 
lending  imaginary  perfections  to  common- 
place books.  The  Wordsworthian  drama 
was  kept  back  for  nearly  five  times  the  pe- 
riod prescribed  by  Horace,  and  when  it  ap- 
peared at  last  was  considered,  we  believe,  by 
all  who  read  it,  an  unqualified  failure.  The 
plot  has  neither  probability  nor  ingenuity. 
We  can  discover  nothing  individual  in  the 
personages,  and  no  traits  or  manners  in  the 
least  distinctive  of  their  age  and  nation.  As 
to  the  diction  of  the  piece,  a  mawkish  mo- 
notony pervades  it,  and  a  beggar-woman  is 
the  single  character  who  utters  a  line  or  two 
of  worthy  verse.  The  cunning  of  the  hand 
which  penned  *  Guilt  and  Sorrow'  is  no- 
where apparent.  The  play  was  not  intended 
for  representation,  nor  could  even  excellent 
poetry  have  concealed  its  unfitness  for  the 
stage,  since  it  is  destitute  of  passion,  move- 
ment, and  incident.  It  was  submitted, 
notwithstanding,  to  one  of  the  actors'  at  Cov- 
ent  Garden,  and  he,  expressing  strong  ap- 
probation, advised  Wordsworth  to  come  up 
to  London.  He  went  with  the  conviction 
that  it  was  a  bootless  journey,  and  when  the 
managers  rejected  his  MS.  ho  signified  a  per- 
fect acquiescence  in  their  judgment. 

It  was  in  June,  1797,  when  this  tragedy 
was  on  the  verge  of  completion,  that  its  first 
critic  arrived  at  Racedown.  Coleridge  had 
met  with  the  Descriptive  Sketches  in  1794, 
and  discerned  amid  the  faults  of  an  imma- 
ture understanding  the  promise  of  an  origi- 
nal poetic  genius.  He,  on  his  part,  needed 
no  other  voucher  for  the  possessioji  of  the 
richest  intellectual  gifts  than  what  proceeded 
from  his  own  most  eloquent  tongue.  His 
mind,  as  yet  undimmed  by  the  fumes  of 
opium,  was  now  in  its  fullest  and  freshest 
bloom.  Transcendental  metaphysics  had 
not  monopolised  his  thoughts.  His  sympa- 
thies had  a  wider  range  than  afterwards,  and, 
if  his  discourse  sometimes  lost  itself  in 
clouds,  they  were  clouds  which  glowed  wiUi 
gorgeous  hues.  All  who  saw  him  in  his 
early  prime  are  agreed  that  his  finest  works 
convey  a  feeble  notion  of  the  profusion  of 
ideas,  the  brilliancy  of  irnagery,  the  subtlety 
of  speculation,  the  ^J^'^p  of  knowledge, 
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vHich  t^en  distinguished  Ms  inexhaustible 
colloquial  displays.  Each  poet  had  tra- 
versed regions  of  thought  to  which  the  other 
was  comparatively  a  stranger :  Wordsworth 
full  of  original  contemplations  upon  nature 
—Coleridge  more  conversant  with  systems 
of  philosophy,  and  all  the  varieties  of  gen- 
eral literature.  Coleridge  was  astonished  to 
find  a  man  who,  out  of  the  common  appear- 
ances of  the  world,  could  evolve  new  and 
Wiexpected  feelings — Wordsworth  was  daz- 
zled with  the  splendour  of  apparently  bound- 
less intellectual  hoards.  There  sprang  up 
between  them  on  the  instant  the  strongest 
■en tim en ts  of  admiration  and  affection.  *1 
feel  myself,'  writes  Coleridge,  *  a  little  man 
by  his  side.'  Of  Miss  Wordsworth  he 
speaks  with  equal  enthusiasm.  '  His  exqui- 
site sister  is  a  woman  indeed ! — ^in  mind,  I 
mean,  and  heart;  for  her  person  is  such  that, 
if  you  expected  to  see  a  pretty  woman,  you 
would  think  her  rather  ordinary — if  you  ex- 
pected to  see  an  ordimiry  woman,  you  would 
think  her  pretty !  Her  manners  are  simple, 
ardent,  impressive.  In  every  motion  her 
most  innocent  soul  outbeams  so  brightly 
that  who  saw  would  say — 

"  Guilt  was  a  thin|f  impossible  in  her." 

Iler  information  various;  her  eye  watchful 
in  minutest  observation  of  nature;  and  her 
taste  a  perfect  eleoti'oraeter — it  bends,  pro- 
trudes, ifnd  draws  in  at  subtlest  beauties  and 
most  recondite  faults.'  What  Wordsworth 
thought  of  his  guest  may  be  summed  up  in 
his  well-known  saying  that  other  men  of  the 
age  had  done  wonderful  things,  but  Coleridge 
was  the  only  wonderful  man  he  had  ever 
known.  Coleridge  then  resided  at  Nether- 
Stowey,  in  Somersetshire,  where  the  Words- 
worths  soon  repaid  his  visit;  and  a  house 
being  to  let  in  the  neighbouring  village  of 
Alfoxden,  they  hired  it  forthwith,  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  enjoying  the  daily  ccwxverse  of 
the  *  noticeable  man.' 

The  alliance  was  soon  productive  of  im- 
portant consequences.  In  November,  1797, 
Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  and  his  sister  started 
on  a  pedestrian  tour  through  the  surrounding 
country.  Their  united  funds  being  small, 
the  poets  resolved  that  their  wits  should  pay 
for  their  pleasure,  and  they  began  a  joint 
composition,  to  be  sold  for  five  pounds  to 
the  publisher  of  a  Magazine,  Thus  wa 
comruonccd  the  cclebnited  ballad  of  The 
Ancient  Mariner.  A  friend  of  Coleridge  had 
dreamt  of  a  person  who  laboured  under  a 
curse  for  the  commission  of  some  crime,  and 
upon  this  slight  hint  was  built  one  of  the 
most  original  and  imaginative  poems  in  the 
language.     Wordsworth  suggested,  from  a 


pasaage  he  had  recently  read  ia  Shelvock^'d 
Voyages,  that  the  navigator's  offence  should 
be  the  footing  of  the  albatross — an  ineideot 
which  Coleridge  turned  to  grand  acconnt. 
His  partner  in  the  venture  started  one  or 
two  other  ideas,  and  assisted  him  here  and 
there  to  a  line,  but  they  struck  their  notes 
in  different  keys,  and  Wordsworth,  perceiv 
ing  that  he  was  only  encumbering  him  with 
help,  lefl  him  to  chant  by  himself  the  whok 
of  the  mariner's  '  wild  and  wondrous  song.' 
Incident  gave  birth  to  incident,  stanza  to 
stanza,  till  there  was  too  much  verse  for  the 
money,  and  they  thought  of  making  up  a 
volume.  The  result  of  the  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher  experiment  was  sufiioient  to  satisfy 
them  that  the  natural  was  the  stronghold  of 
the  one,  and  the  supernatural  of  the  other. 
It  was  therefore  agreed  that  Coleridge  should 
take  for  his  groundwork  superstitious  agen- 
cies, and  deduce  from  them  the  emotions 
which  would  really  arise  if  the  events  were 
true;  while  Wordsworth  was  to  exhibit 
under  fi^esh  aspects  the  most  ordinary  char- 
acters and  the  most  familiar  objects.  The 
essence  of  the  system  of  Coleridge  was  to 
bring  unearthly  subjects  within  the  range  of 
earthly  feelings;  and  that  of  Wordsworth 
to  make  manifest  that  lowly  things  had  a 
high  and  spiritual  significance.  Acting  in 
contrary  directions,  the  combined  effect  wae 
to  place  twa  worlds  at  the  command  of  the 
reader — the  first  nearly  closed  to  him,  be- 
cause it  lay  beyond  the  range  of  his  dailj 
experience;  the  second  lost  upon  him,  be- 
cause it  had  grown  too  common  to  invite 
attention.  Coleridge,  after  a  fit  of  literary 
exertion,  usually  paused  a  long  while  to  fake 
breath,  and  he  did  nothing  more  to  advance 
the  scheme  than  frame  a  few  fragments  of 
Chrisiabel  and  The  Dark  Ladle,  While  k§ 
was  dreaming,  his  brother  bard  was  doing, 
and  there  was  no  day  w  i thou t  i  ts  line.  Cottlej 
the  Bristol  bookseller,  had  offered,  before  the 
tour,  to  purdiase  and  publish  the  pieeee 
which  Wordsworth  had  then  in  stork,  bui 
the  poet  exhibited  the  utmost  reluctance  to 
submit  his  pretensions  to  public  scrutiny. 
He  said  at  the  close  of  his  life  that  all  he 
wrote  fell  short  of  his  aspirations,  and  that 
he  questioned  if  he  should  ever  have  given 
anything  to  the  world  unless  he  had  beeii 
forced  by  the  pressure  of  personal  necessities. 
When  the  vague  imaginings  of  the  mind  are 
reduced  into  shape  and  substance,  there  v$ 
the  same  difierence  as  between  castles  in  the 
air  and  houses  on  earth,  and  the  artist  is 
unwilling  to  bo  judged  by  what  he  considers 
inadequate  specimens  of  his  power.  The 
urgent  need  for  five  pounds  having  passed^ 
it  is  doubtful  whether  Wordsworth  might 
not  again  have  postponed  the  publishing 
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day,  if  another  event  had  not  oocurred  to 
quicken  his  decision. 

Coleridge  was  visited  at  Stowey  by  Thel- 
wall,  who,  though  not  quite  forgotten  as  a 
lecturer  on  elocution,  is  chiefly  remembered 
from  his  trial  for  high  treason.  He  had 
thrown  up  the  dangerous  game  of  politics, 
and  applied  himself  to  farming.  As  he  sat 
with  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge  in  the  glen 
of  Alfoxden,  the  latter  exclaimed,  '  This  is 
a  place  to  reconcile  one  to  all  the  jarrings 
and  conflicts  of  the  wide  world.'  *  Nay,'  said 
the  new  agriculturist,  '  to  make  one  forget 
them  altogether.'  The  Government,  judging 
Thelwall  by  his  antecedents,  had  no  concep- 
tion of  tho  pastoral  turn  he  had  taken,  and 
conjectured  that  his  business  was  to  hold 
treasonable  counsels  with  the  two  minstrels. 
A  spy  was  sent  to  dog  the  pair,  and  detect 
their  deep  designs.  He  hid  behind  a  bank 
near  their  favourite  seat  by  the  sea-side,  and 
heard^  them  speak  of  Spinosa,  which  to  his 
plebeian  ears  sounded  like  Spy  Nosey,  He 
thought  for  an  instant  that  they  had  dis- 
covered his  mission,  and  were  making 
merry  with  his  *  human  face  divine.'  Their 
talk  proving  innocent,  where  it  was  not  un- 
intelligible, he  joined  Coleridge  on  the  road, 
and  feigned  himself  a  revolutionist  to  draw 
him  out.  ^  The  *  noticeable'  rose  up,  *  terrible 
in  reasoning,' and  demonstrated  Jacobins  to 
be  so  silly,  as  well  as  wicked^  that  tho  spy 
felt  humbled  to  be  even  in  seeming  this  con- 
temptible character.  His  antagonist  marked 
his  discomfiture,  and  congratulated  himself 
on  having  converted  a  disafiected  democrat 
into  a  fiuthful  subject  of  his  sovereign  lord 
the  King.  The  less  eloquent  bard,  however, 
though  he,  as  it  happened,  had  ceased  to 
care  about  politics,  was  the  most  mistrusted 
V  the  villagers.  *  As  to  Coleridge,'  said 
one  of  them,  '  there  is  not  much  harm  in 
him,  for  he  is  a  whirl-brain  that  talks  what- 
ever conies  uppermost;  but  that  Words- 
worth !  he  is  the  dark  traitor.  You  never 
hear  him  say  a  syllable  on  the  subject.'  His 
habits  helped  to  aid  the  delusion.  He  was 
seen  prowling  about  by  moonlight  in  lonely 
places,  and  was  overheard  muttering  to  him- 
self. At  Hawkshead  he  had  enjoyed  the 
advantage  of  a  sagacious  dog,  who  returned 
to  give  him  notice  when  any  one  approached. 
Rustics  know  nothing  of  the  fine  fVenzy  of 
poets,  and  to  tho  opportunity  afforded  him 
of  hushing  his  voice  and  composing  his  gait 
he  ascribed  his  escape  at  that  epoch  from 
the  imputation  of  being  crazed.  He  had 
no  advanced  guard  to  warn  him  at  Alfoxden 
when  the  enemy  was  coming  ;  and  tho  bro- 
ken murmurs,  which  in  quieter  times  would 
have  been  thought  symptomatic  of  insanity, 
were  understood  in  1708  to  indicate  treason. 
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According  to  Mr.  Cottle's  grave  nariativ^ 
— (which  reflects  perhaps,  inter  alia,  som^ 
bardic  dreams) — opinion  was  not  altogether 
unanimous,  for  a  small  minority  maintainedi 
from  his  mostly  haunting  the  sea-shore,  that 
W.  W.  was  only  a  smuggler.  The  practical 
effect  of  the  rumours  was,  that  the  agent  of 
the  landlord  at  Alfoxden  refused  to  let  the 
house  any  longer  to  so  dangerous  a  charao- 
ter,  and  there  was  no  other  residence  to  be 
had  in  the  neighbourhood.  '  This  determined 
the  trio  to  spend  a  few  months  in  Germany, 
and  it  was  to  raise  cash  for  the  expedition 
that  Wordsworth  screwed  up  his  courage  to 
publish  tlie  Lyrical  Ballads, 

The  first  idea  was  that  he  and  Coleridge 
should  print  their  respective  tragedies,  and 
Cottle  was  willing  to  give  thirty  guineas  for 
each ;  but  a  revived  expectation  of  getting 
thern  brought  upon  the  stage  induced  both 
bards  to  fall  back  upon  their  minor  pieces,  and 
the  Bristol  bibliopole  was  invited  to  Alfoxden 
that  he  might  hear,  admire,  and  purchase. 
He  readily  proffered  his  standing  fee  of 
thirty  guineas  for  Wordsworth's  part  of  the 
volume,  and  made  a  separate  bargain  with 
Coleridge  for  the  Ancient  Mariner.  The 
publisher  has  preserved  no  memorials  of  his 
professional  visit ;  but  some  particulars  h# 
has  recorded  of  a  former  jaunt  afford  aa 
amusing  glimpse  of  the  simplicity  of  living 
and  ignorance  of  common  things,  which 
then  distinguished  the  gifted  pair.  Cottle 
drove  Wordsworth  from  Bristol  to  Alfoxdea 
in  a  gig,  calling  at  Stowey  by  the  way  to 
summon  Coleridge  and  Miss  Wordsworth, 
who  followed  swiftly  on  foot.  The  Alfoxden 
pantry  was  empty — so  they  carried  with 
them  bread  and  cheese,  and  a  bottle  of 
brandy.  A  beggar  stole  the  cheese,  which 
set  Coleridge  expatiating  on  the  superior 
virtues  of  brandy.  It  was  he  that,  with 
thirsty  impatience,  to^k  out  the  horse  ;  but^ 
aa  he  let  down  the  shafts,  the  theme  of  hia 
eloquence  rolled  from  the  seat,  and  was 
dashed  to  pieces  on  the  ground.  Coleridge 
abashed  gave  the  horse  up  to  Cottle,  who 
tried  to  pull  off  the  collar.  It  proved  too 
much  for  the  worthy  citizen's  strength,  and 
he  called  to  Wordsworth  to  assist.  Words, 
worth  retired  baflled,  and  was  relieved  bj 
the  ever-handy  Coleridge.  There  seemed 
more  likelihood  of  their  pulling  off  the  anL- 
mal's  head  than  his  collar, and  they  marvelled 
by  what  magic  it  had  ever  been  got  on» 
'  La,  master,'  said  the  servant- girl,  who  was 
passing  by,  '  you  don't  go  the  right  way  t© 
work;'  and  turning  round  the  collar,  she 
slipped  it  off  in  an  instant,  to  the  utter  con- 
fusion of  the  three  luminaries.  How  Silas 
Comberbatch  could  have  gone  through  his 
cavalry  trwnuag,  and  W.^vW.  have  speaf; 
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nine-tenths  of  his  life  in  the  country,  and 
neither  of  them  have  witnessed  the  harness- 
ing or  unharnessing  of  a  horse,  must  remain 
a  prohlera  for  our  betters. 

Afler  a  preliminary  tour  on  the  Wye, 
the  three  friends  sailed  from  Yarmouth  for 
Hamburgh  on  the  16th  of  September,  1798, 
and  about  the  same  time  the  volume  of 
Lyrical  Ballads  was  published.  The  re- 
viewers spoke  of  it  wim  great  severity,  and 
its  progress  from  ridicule  to  oblivion 
appeared  so  certain  to  Cottle,  that  he  sold 
the  larger  part  of  the  impression  at  a  loss 
to  a  London  brother  of  the  craft,  who  com- 
plained in  his  turn  that  he  had  made  a  bad 
Dargain.  Not  long  after  the  Bristol  biblio- 
pole retired  from  business,  and  disposed  of 
his  copyrights  to  Longman,  who  telling  him 
that  the  valuer  had  reckoned  the  Lyrical 
Ballads  as  nothing,  the  author,  at  Cottle's 
l^uest,  was  complimented  with  the  return 
of  his  property  in  the  work.  The  failure 
was  imputed  by  Wordsworth  to  the  abuse 
of  the  critics  and  the  introduction  of  the 
Ancient  Mariner — long  since  allowed  to 
have  been  the  gem  of  the  collection — which 
no  one,  he  said,  was  able  to  comprehend. 
Southey,  in  a  letter  to  William  Taylor,  calls 
it,  '  the  clumsiest  attempt  at  German  subli- 
mity he  ever  saw,'  or  we  should  have 
thought  it  impossible  that  any  lover  of 
poetry  could  have  been  for  an  instant  insen- 
sible to  the  power  of  the  descriptions,  the 
beauty  of  the  language,  and  tne  varied 
music  of  the  verse,  or,  above  all,  to  the 
intensity  of  human  feeling  which  gives  soul 
and  purpose  to  the  supernatural  incidents. 
But  Wordsworth  was  at  least  mistaken  in 
his  supposition  that  the  height  of  Coleridge's 
contribution  to  the  cargo  had  sunk  his  own 
more  buoyant  ballads.  The  subjects  he 
selected,  and  his  manner  of  treating  them, 
had  a  full  share  in  th#  unfavourable  result, 
which  nobody  can  now  believe  would  have 
been  different  if  the  adventures  of  Peter  Bell 
had  been  substituted  for  those  of  the  Ancient 
Mariner. 

The  matter  and  manner  of  Wordsworth's 
verse  were  not  suggested,  as  used  to  be 
asserted,  by  the  ambition  to  found,  at  all 
hazards,  a  new  school  of  poetry.  It  was  the 
honest  reflection  of  his  natural  feelings  as 
they  had  been  finally  formed  by  the  current 
of  events.  When  he  turned  at  intervals 
from,  the  distractions  of  politics  to  rural 
wanderings,  his  mind,  accustomed  to  excite- 
ment, required  to  be  fed  by  stimulating 
Boenes.  He  could  not  be  satisfied,  as  for- 
merly, with  the  ordinary  exhibitions  of 
sweet  nature's  grace.  His  enjoyment  of 
lesser  beauties  was  marred  by  his  recollec- 
tion of  greater,  and,  the  same  spot  growing 


stale,  he  was  in  perpetual  pursuit  of  novel 
prospects.  The  fermentation  worked  itself 
off,  and  in  a  quieter  mood  he  regarded  these 
cravings  as  half  a  sensual  passion.  He 
reflected  that  nature  had  made  nothing  in 
vain,  that  every  object  had  its  appropriate 
excellence — and  concluded  that,  if  the  mind 
exerted  its  perceptions  as  perfectly  as  the 
eye,  the  most  barren  localities  would  be 
instinct  with  meaning.  He  went  further 
still.  Were  there,  in  truth,  any  deficiency . 
of  inherent  interest,  it  ought,  he  considered, 
to  be  supplied  out  of  the  artist's  intellectual 
resources.  The  actual  qualities  were  to  be 
endowed  with  properties,  or  associated  with 
circumstances,  not  strictly  belonging  to 
them,  though  such  as  would  appear  to  be 
natural  and  in  keeping.  This,  in  his  sense 
of  the  word,  was  the  oflice  of  the  imamna- 
tion,  the  highest  faculty  of  the  poet,  which, 
not  servilely  copying  mere  appearances, 
modifies  and  creates,  and  from  the  bare 
materials  presented  to  observation  com- 
pounds a  picture  which  shall  surpass  the 
literal  landscape.  The  notion  he  had 
imbibed  of  the  latent  capabilities  ofinsig- 
nificant  objects  led  him,  in  the  true  spirit  of 
system,  to  select  them  in  preference.  Hence 
sprung  some  of  the  merits  and  many  of  the 
defects  of  his  verse.  He  brought  into 
prominence  numerous  neglected  sources  of 
delight,  but-.-convinced  that  he  possessed 
that  poetic  stone  the  touch  of  which  would 
turn  lead  to  gold — he  not  unfrequently 
adopted  trivialities  which  it  was  beyond  hift 
alchemy  to  transmute. 

It  is  not  the  inanimate  part  of  creation 
alone  which  he  subjected  to  his  principle. 
At  the  period  when  he  published  the  original 
volume  of  Lyrical  Ballads  the  world  of  hu- 
mankind was  predominant  in  his  contempla- 
tions. Here  again  his  choice  of  materials 
was  directed  by  the  action  of  circumstances 
upon  himself.  Independently  of  relations 
and  friends,  man  for  him,  in  his  early  youth, 
had  little  other  interest  than  as  a  figure  in 
the  landscape.  The  picturesque  appearance 
of  the  shepherds  tending  their  flocks  amons 
his  native  hills  invested  them  in  his  mind 
with  exalted  attributes,  but  what  they  were 
in  actual  life  he  saw,  he  says,  little  and  cared 
less.  The  breaking  out  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution led  him  to  consider  the  brethren  of 
his  race  in  their  social  capacities.  He  ex- 
pected to  see  the  combatants  emerge  from 
the  conflict  hardly  lower  than  the  angels,  and 
when  they  proved  a  profane  and  brutal  herd 
he  looked  for  that  worth  in  the  component 
parts  which  was  wanting  in  the  mass.  On 
settling  in  the  west  of  England  his  attention 
was  turned  to  the  villagers  around  him.  It 
seemed  to  him  ^|fJ)^We,^^^^t 
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best  in  harnxmity  should  be  the  prerogative 
of  a  favoured  few,  and  he  examined  how  fkr 
the  finer  feelings  were  dulled  by  manual  la- 
bour and  vulgar  wants.  From  daily  inter- 
course with  his  neighbours  he  learnt  that 
blunt  manners  were  not  incompatible  with 
lively  affections,  and  ho  lamented  that  books 
should  mislead  the  higher  classes  into  think- 
ing that  a  rude  outside  was  the  symptom  of 
a  hardened  heart.  Then  he  resolved  that  he 
would  stand  forth  the  champion  of  the  mis- 
conceived poor,  that  to  their  praise  he  would 
dedicate  his  muse,  and  endeavour  to  do  them 
right  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  He  fell  into 
precisely  the  same  mistake  as  before.  Be- 
cause much  that  deserved  admiration  had 
been  too  commonly  overlooked,  he  went  in- 
to the  opposite  error  and  demanded  sym- 
pathy for  the  pettiest  traits. 

The  staple  of  the  author  being  to  an  un- 
usual degree  identical  with  that  of  his  every- 
day observation  and  reflection  as  a  man,  it 
was  upon  the  feelings  themselves,  more  than 
upon  the  mode  of  expressing  them,  that  he 
believed  his  poetry  to  depend.  His  aim  was 
not  to  dazzle  by  ornate  and  pointed  language, 
hut  to  bring  home  the  conceptions  which  fill- 
ed his  own  heart  to  the  hearts  of  other.  He 
might  consider  that  plain  words  would  yield 
the  clearest  sense,  that  a  bomely  style  was 
best  adapted  for  homely  topics,  and  his  pre- 
ference for  unadorned  English  might  be  in- 
creased by  his  disgust  for  the  tawdry  phra- 
seology which  was  often  a  substitute  for 
ideas.  It  was  his  fate,  however,  to  caiTy 
every  portion  of  his  system  to  extremes,  and 
not  stopping  at  the  point  of  strong  and  sim- 
ple English  he  embraced  in  his  vocabulary 
the  feeble  forms  of  common  talk. 

The  volume  which  first  attracted  the  notice 
of  the  world  to  his  name  contained  very  few 
poems.  Of  these  three  or  four  were  in 
Wordsworth's  finest  manner — about  the 
same  number  partly  good,  partly  puerile ; — 
and  the  remainder  bdong  to  a  class  all  but 
universally  condemned.  The  longest,  and, 
perhaps  with  the  exception  of  Goody  Blake 
and  Harry  Oill^  the  absurdest  of  the  pieces, 
was  The  Idiot  Boy,  in  which  the  design  was 
•  to  trace  the  maternal  passion  through  many 
of  its  subtlest  windings.'  No  one  could  have 
divined  the  author's  purpose  from  the  tale 
itself,  and  in  his  triumphant  confidence  in 
his  theories  ho  throughout  selects  the  circum- 
stances which  are  most  remote  from  general 
sympathy.  His  model- mother  is  nearly  as 
suly  as  the  object  of  her  solicitude; — the 
whole  train  of  adventures  are  so  mean  and 
even  grotesque,  and  the  style  and  metro  so 
grovelling,  that  the  uninitiated  might  be  par- 
doned for  doubting  whether  he  wrote  in  ear- 
nest or  in  jest.    Nevertheless,  when  he  sent 


a  copy  of  the  second  edition  of  the  Lyrical 
Ballads  to  Charles  Fox,  out  of  four  pieces 
which  the  statesman  selected  for  commenda* 
tion,  two  were  Goody  Blake  and  The  Idiot 
Boy.  Cottle  comes  forward  with  a  further 
testimonial  in  favour  of  the  first  of  these  ru- 
ral romances.  He  read  several  of  the  bal- 
lads to  some  ladies  at  the  house  of  Hannah 
More,  to  their  '  groat  amusement,'  which  is 
not,  to  be  sure,  the  emotion  that  Wordsworth 
meant  to  excite,  and  Hannah  herself  encored 
Goody  Blake,  lifting  up  her  hands  ^  in  smil* 
ing  horror'  at  the  imprecation  upon  Harry 
Gill, — '  Oh,  may  he  never  more  be  warm !' 
Horror  is  in  a  hopeful  way  when  it  begins 
to  smile,  and  we  cannot  help  suspecting  that 
the  lively  guest  of  Garrick  retained  enough 
of  her  old  fun  to  divert  herself  with  the  sim- 
plicity  of  Wordsworth's  rhymes  as  well  as 
of  Cottle's  rapture. 

The  knowledge  we  now  possess  of  the  for- 
mation of  the  poet's  opinions  enables  us  in 
part  to  understand  what  beguiled  him  into 
stretching  his  system  till  it  snapped — or  at 
worst  we  may  with  Scott  express  our  surprise 
that  he  should  sometimes  '  choose  to  crawl 
upon  all  fours  when  God  had  given  him.  a 
noble  countenance  to  lift  up  to  heaven' — ^but 
the  preponderance  of  childish  pieces  must 
inevitably  at  the  outset  have  reflected  suspi- 
cion  on  the  few  happier  accompaniments, 
lent  support  to  the  critics  who  broadly  ques- 
tioned nis  capacity,  and  in  short  sealed  the 
fate  of  the  publication. 

At  Hamburgh  he  had  two  or  three  inter- 
views with  Klopstock,  and  made  notes  of  the 
conversation.  Klopstock  commended  Wi^ 
land's  Oberon,  and  Wordsworth  objected 
that  the  interest  was  based  upon  the  animal 
appetite  instead  of  the  mental  passion  of 
love.  Klopstock  replying  that  this  was  the 
way  to  please,  Wordsworth  rejoined  that  the 
province  of  a  poet  was  to  raise  people  up  to 
his  own  level,  and  not  to  descend  to  theirs. 
It  is  the  principle  by  which  he  always  pro- 
fessed to  be  governed — ^and  the  early  expres- 
sion of  it,  before  he  was  aware  of  the  recep- 
tion of  his  Lyrical  Ballads,  is  a  proof  that  it 
was  not  an  after-thought  to  solace  himself 
for  nefflect.  It  was  Klopstock's  turn  to  bo 
critical  upon  English  authors,  and  he  oom- 
plamed  of  the  Fool  in  Lear — which  drew 
from  Wordsworth  the  acute  observation  that 
'  he  imparted  a  terrible  wildness  to  the  dis- 
tress.' The  *  German  Milton'  rated  high  the 
faculty  of  drawing  tears,  but  his  visiter 
mamtained  that  nothing  was  easier,  and  that 
the  meanest  writers  did  it  every  day.  In 
England — to  say  nothing  of  Germany — ^at- 
tention to  this  undeniable  truth  would  pre- 
vent an  immense  amount  of  misplaced  ad- 
miration.   There  are  certain  topics— death- 
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beJ  scenes  especially — which  never  fall  to 
move,  and  the  more  morbid  and  melodra- 
matic the  description,  the  more  the  writer  is 
praised  for  pathetic  power. 

From  Hamburgh  Coleridge  proceeded  to 
Ratzeburgh  and  the  Wordsworths  to  Goslar, 
where  they  remained  till  the  February  of 
1799.  Their  main  object  was  to  learn  the 
kmguage,  but  they  chose  their  abiding  city 
ill.  There  was  no  society,  and  their  only  op- 
portunities of  conversing  were  with  the  peo- 
ple of  the  house,  whose  casual  talk  was  not 
very  classic.  They  were  both  glad  to  make 
their  way  back  to  England  in  the  spring,  and 
went  to  pass  a  few  weeks  with  some  old 
fViends  at  Stockburn-on-Teea.  During  his 
residence  abroad,  Wordsworth  had  continu- 
ed the  composition  of  minor  pieces,  and,  ac- 
cording to  his  sister,  hurt  his  health  by  over- 
activity of  mind.  Having  exercised  his 
wings  in  short  preparatory  flights,  he  now 
felt  ambitious  to  hazard  a  wider  sweep.  He 
had  a  strong  inclination  to  try  an  epic,  but 
was  beset  by  the  usual  difficulty — the  choice 
of  a  subject — and  not  being  able  to  hit  upon 
any  which  united  every  advantage,  he  at 
length  determined  to  take  himself  for  his 
theme.  Ho  mistrusted  his  present  capacity 
of  composing  worthily  an  invented  narra- 
tive, and  here  he  had  only  to  tell  what  he 
had  felt  and  done.  The  Prelude  was  com- 
menced in  consequence  in  1799,  and  com- 
pleted in  May  1805.  This  metrical  auto- 
biography— ^never  published  in  full  till  after 
his  death — is  valuable  because  it  preserves 
many  facts  and  opinions  which  might  other- 
wise have  gone  unrecorded  ;  but  the  matter 
would  have  been  much  better  said  than  sung. 
In  such  a  scheme  there  must  inevitably  be 
a  compromise  between  poetry  and  prose, 
which  ends  in  something  that  is  neither. 
Completeness  and  perspicuity  must  bend  on 
the  one  hand  to  the  constraint  of  verse,  and 
&  concession  must  be  made  on  the  other  of 
many  of  the  elegances  of  verse  to  the  com- 
monplaces of  life.  There  are  a  few  poetical 
passages  in  The  Prelude,  and  many  poetical 
lines  and  expressions,  but,  upon  the  whole, 
it  is  bald  and  cumbrous  as  a  poem,  and  as  a 
narrative  it  frequently  tantalizes  by  its  ge- 
neralities and  perplexes  by  its  obscurity. 
Upon  the  artistical  execution  of  his  blank 
v>erse  Wordsworth  bestowed  unusual  pains. 
He  had  elaborate  ideas  of  regulating  the 
pauses  and  cadences  of  every  line  for  some 
special  effect  of  harmony  and  emphasis,  and 
ho  was  equally  solicitous  that  there  should 
be  a  linked  sweetness  in  the  general  move- 
man  t  of  the  paragraph.  Yet,  strange  to  say, 
none  of  our  great  poets  have  in  the  mam 
written  that  arduous  measure  with  less  fe- 
licity.   With  him  it  has  ordinarily  neither 


majesty  nor  freedom — ^neither  a  full  sweEl 
nor  a  mellifluous  flow — ^but  there  is  very 
often  a  painful  harshness,  and  almost  always 
a  flimsiness  of  structure,  which  yields  a  flat 
and  meagre  sound.  Many  parts  of  The 
Prelude  consist  of  bare  prose  cut  up  into 
lengths.  Nearly  the  same — ^in  spite  of 
whatever  exceptional  felicities — may  indeed 
be  said  of  almost  all  who  have  encountered 
the  difficulties  of  our  blank  verse.  Can  it 
be  asserted  that  any  besides  Shakspeare  and 
Milton — in  their  widely  different  uses  of  it 
— have  entirely  triumphed  ? 

In  September,  1799,  Coleridge  and 
Wordsworth  made  a  tour  through  Cumber- 
land and  Westmoreland,  and  were  specially 
enchanted  with  Grasmere.  A  cottage  was 
vacant  in  that  lovely  vale : — it  had  previous- 
ly been  a  public  house,  with  the  sign  of  The 
Dove  and  Olive  Bough — Wordsworth  hired 
it — and  there  he  and  his  sister  found  rest  for 
the  soles  of  their  feet  on  the  21st  of  Decem- 
ber. When  they  went  to  reside  they  per- 
formed most  of  the  journey  from  Stock  bum 
on  foot,  and  one  day  accomplished  twenty 
miles  over  uneven  roads  frozen  into  rocks, 
in  the  teeth  of  a  keen  wind  and  a  driving 
snow.  Once  only  they  got  a  lift  in  an  emp- 
ty cart,  but  their  spirits  were  as  high  as  the 
thermometer  was  low,  and  Shakspeare  tells 
us  that  a  merry  heart  can  go  all  the  day. 
They  lived  at  Grasmere  in  the  same  sirapli- 
city  with  which  they  travelled  there.  When 
the  poet's  circumstances  were  more  flour- 
ishing his  establishment  is  described  as  hav- 
ing  the  air  of  a  comfortable  vicarage ;  at 
Grasmere  it  must  have  been  more  in  the 
style  of  the  curate.  In  later  life  the  day  be- 
gan and  closed  with  prayers;  and  ^er 
breakfast  the  family  read  the  lessons  and 
psalms.  They  assembled  at  eight  in  the 
morning,  dined  at  two,  and  drank  tea  at 
seven.  In  every  essential  respect  his  habits 
contipued  unchanged  from  his  prime  to  his 
decline;  and  the  portrait  of  one  period  will 
serve  for  all.  The  saying  of  the  great  and 
good  Lord  Falkland  that  a  house  was  only 
for  shelter  from  the  rain  was  improved  on 
by  the  Wordsworths,  who  braved  all  wea- 
thers to  indulge  their  love  of  nature.  The 
poet  was  not  a  sauixterer,  but  used  on  all 
occasions — sometimes  to  the  dismay  of  at- 
tendant admirers — that  bold  and  sturdy  step, 
in  which  native  vigour  and  abundant  practice 
had  made  him  indomitable.  One  day  he 
was  showing  an  Kasiern  traveller  the  beau- 
ties of  the  country  at  a  time  when  the  tor- 
rents were  swollen  with  rain.  *  1  hope,'  said 
be,  *you  like  your  companions, — these 
bounding,  joyous,  foaming  streams.'  *  No,' 
replied  the  pompous  guest;  'I  think  thej 
are  not  to  be  compared  in  delightful  effect 
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with  the  sileDt  solitude  of  the  Arabian  De- 
sert.' The  lover  of  the  Lakes  was  indignant 
at  the  slight,  and  resolved  to  be  revenged 
on  the  bigoted  Orientalist,  who  to  his  mis- 
fertune  was  dressed  in  boots  and  a  thick 
grsateoat.  '  I  am  sorrj  you  don't  like  this,' 
rejoined  W.  W. ;  *  perhaps  I  can  show  you 
what  will  please  yon  more ;'  and  with  these 
words  he  strode  away  from  crag  to  vale, 
fitmi  vale  to  crag,  for  six  consecutive  hours, 
till  the  vaunting  wanderer  over  the  Desert 
was  reduced  to  perfect  submission  of  body 
and  mind.  *  I  Aiought,'  said  his  host,  '  I 
should  have  had  to  carry  him  home.' 

hi  his  rambles  Wordsworth  contracted  an 
extensive  acquaintance  with  yeomen  and  pea- 
■mts,  and  mmgled  much  in  what  he  expres- 
sively calls  thehr  ^  slow  and  familiar  chat.' 
Mr.  Justice  Coleridge,  whose  Reminiscences 
are  the  most  valuable  portion  of  the  Me- 
nhirs, says  that  it  was  impossible  to  go  a 
mile  in  his  company  without  observing  his 
affectionate  interest  in  simple  natures  :  with 
what  easy,  hearty  kmdness  he  addressed  all 
he  met ;  and  how  full  was  their  demeanour 
towards  him  of  cordiality  and  respect,  of 
love  and  honour.  His  particular  delight 
was  to  detect  traits  in  the  pooi*  which  de- 
noted sensibility  of  heart.  '  I  like,'  said  a 
shepherd  to  him,  as  they  went  along  the 
hsnk  of  a  murmunng  stream,  '  I  like  to 
walk  where  1  can  hear  the  sound  of  a  beck.' 
*  1  cannot  but  think,'  comments  Wordsworth, 
always  eager  to  give  a  worthy  sentiment  its 
widest  scope,  ^  that  this  man  has  had  many 
devout  feelings  connected  with  the  appear- 
ances which  have  presented  themselves  to 
him  in  his  employment,  and  that  the  plea- 
sure of  his  heart  at  that  moment  was  an  ac- 
ceptable offering  to  the  Divine  Being.'  Mr. 
Justice  Oileridge  was  with  him  when  they 
met  a  humble  neighbour  with  a  string  of 
trout,  which  Wordsworth  wished  to  buy. 
'Nay,'  replied  the  man,  *  I  cannot  sell  them; 
the  Kttle  children  at  home  look  for  them  for 
supper,  and  I  can't  disappoint  them  ;' — an 
answer  whioh  charmed  the  poet.  The  juniors 
had  an  abundant  share  of  ms  attention.  Mr. 
Robinson  observed  him  at  the  Amphitheatre 
of  Nismes  absorbed  in  the  least  imposing 
part  of  the  prospect.  They  were  two  young 
children  playing  with  flowers  which  had  cap- 
tivated his  eye,  and  bis  fellow-traveller 
overheard  him  murtnuring, '  Ob,  you  dar- 
ings !  how  I  wish  I  could  put  you  in  my 
pocket  and  carry  you  to  Rydal  mount !' 

It  was  in  the  open  air  that  he  found  the 
materials  for  his  poems,  and  it  was,  he  says, 
in  the  open  air  that  nine-tcnths  of  them  were 
shaped.  A  stranger  asked  permission  of  the 
servant  of  Rydal  to  see  the  study.  *This,' 
said  she,  as  the  showed  the  room,  'is  my 


master's  library  where  he  keeps  his  books, 
but  his  study  is  out  of  dooi-s.'  The  poor 
neighbours,  on  catching  the  sound  of  his 
humming  in  the  act  of  vcrse-maldng  after 
some  prolonged  absence,  were  wont  to  ex- 
claim, 'There  he  is;  we  are  glad  to  hear 
him  booing  about  al^ain.'  From  the  time  of 
his  settlement  at  Grasraere  he  had  a  physi- 
cal infirmity  which  prevented  his  composing 
pen  in  hand.  Before  he  had  been  five  min- 
utes at  the  desk  his  chest  became  oppressed, 
and  a  perspiration  started  out  over  his  whole 
body;  to  which  was  added  in  subsequent 
years,  incessant  liability  to  inflammation  in 
his  eyes.  Thus,  when  he  had  inwardly  di- 
gested as  many  lines  as  his  memory  could  car- 
ry, he  had  usually  recourse  to  some  of  the  in- 
mates of  his  house  to  commit  them  to  paper. 

The  misfortune  which  hindered  his  writmg 
must  have  been  a  check  upon  reading — but 
in  truth  he  had  not  the  inclination  to  be  a 
'  helluo  librorum.'  He  cared  for  no  modem 
works  except  travels  and  records  of  fact,  and 
he  wrote  to  Archdeacon  Wrangham,  in 
1819,  that  he  had  .not  spent  five  shillings 
on  new  publications  in  as  many  years.  Even 
of  old  books  his  circumstances  allowed  him 
to  buy  but  few — and  yet, '  small  and  paltry,' 
he  adds, '  as  is  my  collection,  I  have  not 
read  a  fifth  of  it.'  Dr.  Johnson  himself  was 
hardly  more  careless  in  his  mode  of  handling 
a  volume  : — the  neat  and  careful  Southey 
compared  Wordsworth  in  a  library  to  a  bear 
in  a  tulip-garden.  The  Elizabethan  dramas 
were,  with  a  few  selected  poets,  his  princi- 
pal fkvourites,  and  what  he  read  at  all  was 
perused  with  thoughtfiil  deliberation.  His 
sister,  without  any  of  the  airs  of  learned 
ladies,  had  a  refined  perception  of  the  beau- 
ties of  literature,  and  her  glowing  sympathy 
and  delicate  comments  cast  a  new  light  upon^ 
the  most  luminous  page.  Wordsworth  al- 
ways acknowledged  that  it  was  from  her  and 
Coleridge  that  his  otherwise  yerj  indepen- 
dent intellect  had  derived  the  greatest  as- 
sistance. 

Nature,  he  held,  had  gifted  him  with  qua- 
lifications for  two  other  callings  besides  that 
of  a  poet:— landscape  gardening  and  criticism 
on  works  of  art.  Ilis  ear  was  not  musical, 
and  smell  he  may  be  said  to  have  had  none 
whatever — in  both  which  deficiencies  he  re- 
sembled Scott — but  his  eye,  in  compensation, 
wds  endowed  with  the  acutest  sense  of  form 
and  colour,  to  which  he  owed  much  of  his 
boundless  gratification  in  the  ever-varying 
hues  and  outlines  of  nature.  lie  had  not 
only  a  sensitive  feeling  for  the  beautiful,  but 
he  knew  by  what  combuaation  of  circumstan^ 
ces  the  beauty  was  produced.  It  is  a  neces^ 
sary  inference  that  he  should  pay  particular 
attention  to  the  arrang^pgitt^SJitfi^gfi, 
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and  that  be  should  bo  sucoessful  inbis  efforts. 
The  anxiety  of  his  gardener  that  the  grass 
should  be  of  a  shade  to  harmonise  with  the 
shrubs  is  pleasantly  recorded  by  Sur  John 
Coleridge. — 'James  and  I  are  in  a  puzzle 
here/ said  the  poet  to  the  judge.  'The  grass  has 
spots  which  offend  the  eye,  and  I  told  him 
we  must  cover  them  with  soap-lees.  That, 
he  sayS)  will  make  the  green  there  darker 
than  the  rest.  Then,  said  I,  we  must  cover 
the  whole.  That,  he  objects,  will  not  do  in 
reference  to  the  adjoining  lawn.  Cover  that, 
I  said ;  to  which  he  replies,  You  will  have 
an  unpleasant  contrast  with  the  surrounding 
foliage.' — How  much  the  tasteful  James 
was  indebted  to  his  instructor  may  be 
guessed  by  the  sentence  pronounced  by  a 
rustic  of  the  class  from  which  he  sprang,  upon 
the  beautiful  mosses,  lichens,  and  ferns 
which  ornamented  the  rim  of  the  well  at 
RydaK  '  What  a  nice  well  that  would  be,' 
he  said  to  Wordsworth  in  person,  *if  all 
that  rubbish  was  cleared  away  !* 

Walking,  reading,  and  gardening  were  the 
recreations  of  life  at  the  Dove  and  Olive 
Bough.  The  business  was  to  write  po- 
etry, and  Wordsworth  immediately  com- 
menced preparing  a  new  volume  of  Ly- 
rical Ballads,  to  be  joined  to  a  second  edition 
of  the  first.  He  has  related  that  all  his 
pieces  were  founded  upon  fact,  and  it  is  now 
apparent  from  the  published  fragments  of 
his  sister's  journal  that  it  was  she  who  sup- 
plied him  with  many  of  his  materials— oflen, 
mdeed,  with  merely  hints  which  owed  Uieir 
value  to  his  own  embellishment,  but  some- 
times, also,  with  everything  except  the 
rhyme.  She  was  a  poet  by  nature,  though 
she  wrote  her  poetry  in  prose.  Words- 
worth's pretty  stanzas  on  the  Daffodils  are 
only  an  enfeebled  paraphrase  of  a  magical 
entry  in  her  journal : — *  There  was  a  long 
belt  of  daffodils  close  to  the  water-side, 
They  grew  among  the  mossy  stones  about 
them :  some  rested  their  heads  on  these 
stones  as  on  a  pillow  ;  the  rest  tossed,  and 
reeled,  and  danced,  and  seemed  as  if  they 
verily  laughed  with  the  wind,  they  looked 
80  gay  and  glancing.'  Few  poets  Qver  lived 
who  could  have  written  a  description  so  sim- 
ple and  original,  so  vivid  and  picturesque. 
Her  words  are  scenes,  and  something  more. 

'  Fairer  than  life  itself  in  thv  sweet  book 
Are  cowslip  bank  and  shady  willow-tree.* 

The  enlarged  edition  of  the  Ballads  was 
published  in  1800.  Thirty-seven  pieces 
were  added  to  the  twenty  he  contributed  to 
the  original  collection,  and  the  supplement 
materially  increased  the  proportion  of  good 
to  bad.  The  doubtful  lyrics  were  few  and 
brief,  and  the  humblest  in  a  higher  strain 


than  Goody  Blake  had  the  Idiot  Boy.  b 
their  new  form  they  had  no  contemptible 
sale,  for  without  lowering  the  price,  as  befbroi 
to  effect  a  clearance,  there  was  a  reprint  ia 
1802  and  another  in  1805,  and  Jeffrey  speaks 
of  them  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  of  Octo- 
ber, 1807,  as  having  been  *  unquestionably 
popular  J*  The  author  sent  a  copy  to  Mr. 
Fox,  with  a  complimentary  letter,  in  whidi 
he  told  him  that  if,  since  his  entrance  into 
public  life,  there  had  existed  a  single  true 
poet  in  England,  that  poet  must  have  loved 
him  for  his  sensibility  of  heart.  The  true 
poet  in  the  present  instance  still  continued 
to  be  a  true  Whig,  and  the  sympathy  was 
much  more  politick  than  poetic  MtcJuul 
and  The  Brothers^  which  were  written  *  to 
show  that  men  can  feel  deeply  who  do  not 
wear  fine  clothes,'  he  particularly  recom- 
mended to  the  notice  of  the  statesman,  be- 
cause they  had  a  bearing  upon  the  legisla* 
tive  measures  for  the  relief  of  the  poor. 
Mr.  Fox  replied  briefly  that  he  had  read  the 
poems  with  the  greatest  pleasure,  but  that, 
disliking  blank  verse  for  subjects  which  are 
treated  with  simplicity.  The  Brothers  and 
Michael  had  failed  to  impress  him.  A  more 
favourable  judgment '  might  have  been  ex- 
pected from  that  sensibility  of  heart  whioh 
Wordsworth  justly  ascribed  to  him,  for  bot-h 
the  pieces  are  extremely  touching.  A  strik- 
ing novelty  in  the  book  was  the  celebrated 
preface  in  which  the  author  laid  down  his 
poetical  creed.  The  theories  he  advanced 
were  not  altogether  the  cause  of  his  praotioe, 
but  had  been  devised  in  part  to  meet  the 
objections  of  his  critics. 

The  year  1802  was  an  eventful  one  to  the 
poet.  The  stubborn  old  Lord  of  Lowther 
Castle  was  summoned  by  a  creditor  who 
takes  no  denial,  and  the  kinsman  on  whom 
the  estates  devolved  was  conspicuous  for 
every  virtue  and  grace  of  character  wfaidi 
had  been  wanting  in  his  predecessor.  Ho 
immediately  paid  the  Wordsworths  the  ori- 
ginal debt  of  6000^.  and  3500/.  more  for 
interest.  There  were  five  children,  and  the 
two  shares  which  went  to  '  The  Dove  and 
Olive  Bough'  enabled  the  poet  to  add, 
among  other  domestic  comforts,  the  chiefest 
of  all — an  excellent  wife.  He  was  married 
at  Brompton,  October  '4,  1802,  to  Mary 
Hutchinson,  whom  he  had  known  from 
childhood,  for  they  had  learnt  to  spell  toge- 
ther at  the  dame's  school  at  Penrith.  '  Wed- 
lock,' says  Jeremy  Taylor,  'hath  greater 
joys  and  greater  sorrows,*  but  no  marriage 
could  have  had  more  of  the  first  greater,  or 
less  of  the  second. 

In  the  following  year  he  made  three  nota- 
ble friendships — ^with  Walter  Scott,  whom 
he  met  in  the  cgf^^yfy^top^.tJ^rpMh  Scot- 
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hnd;  witii  SoutbajTy  who  was  residing  wiUi 
Coleridge  at  KeswK^ ;  and  with  Sir  George 
Beaumont)  who  had  also  fallen  in  Coleridge's 
way.  That  great  colloquial  orator  had  set 
forth  with  his  utmost  zeal  the  high  qualities 
of  his  friend  at  Grasmere,  and  the  ardent 
Bjinpathy,  personal  and  poetical,  which  ex- 
isted between  them.  The  glowing  picture 
moved  the  amiable  Baronet  before  he  had 
aeen  Wordsworth  to  purchase  him  a  site  for 
a  house  in  a  romantic  spot  on  the  confines 
of  Keswick.  It  was  his  ardent  desire,  he 
wrote  to  the  stranger,  to  bring  him  and 
Coleridge  tc^ther,  conceiving  that  their  in- 
tellectual enjoyments  would  be  invigorated 
by  interchange,  and  both  stimulated  to  in- 
creased exertion.  Wordsworth's  gratitude 
was  great,  but  for  two  months  he  kept  it  to 
him^f,  without  one  word  of  acknowledge 
meat  to  the  donor,  content,  he  says,  to 
'  breathe  forth  solitary  thanksgivings.'  The 
trait  is  curiously  characteristic  l^e  excess 
of  kindness  which  would  have  moved  most 
men  to  give  vent  on  the  instant  to  the  gush- 
ing and  unstudied  impulses  of  their  hearts, 
was  by  him  considered  a  reason  for  per- 
forming the  duty  with  elaborate  care  in  ^  his 
best,  purest)  and  happiest  moments.'  The 
mental  labour  with  which  he  composed  a 
letter,  and  the  physical  difficulty  with  which 
he  wrote  it,  continued  the  procrastination, 
till  it  grow  painful  to  himself  and  puzzling 
to  his  benefactor.  The  main  design  proved 
abortive,  for  Coleridge  soon  went  abroad 
again  in  search  of  health,  and  Wordsworth's 
money  was  disposed  in  ways  which  made 
it  inconvenient  for  him  to  build — ^but  a  last- 
ing intimacy  with  the  Beaumonts  was  the 
oonsequepce.  Besides  the  bond  of  worth 
and  intelligence,  the  poet  and  painter  had  a 
thorough  appreciation  of  each  other's  art, 
and  a  common  enthusiasm  for  landscape 
gardening  and  scenery.  Wordsworth  used 
to  say  that  unless  poverty  had  prevented  it 
he  should  have  been  a  ceaseless  rambler. 
When  he  had  settled  down  into  domestic 
life,  to  travel  continued  to  be  his  prindpal 
luxury,  and  at  the  death  of  the  gentle  and 
aooomplished  Sir  George,  in  1827,  he  be- 
queathed his  friend  an  annuity  of  lOOl  to 
enable  him  to  indulge  in  a  yearly  tour. 

The  first  serious  sorrow  which  fell  upon 
the  circle  at  Grasmere  was  the  shipwreck  in 
1805  of  Wordsworth's  brother  John,  a  cap- 
taiB  in  the  East  India  Company's  naval  ser- 
vice. The  brothers  had  only  seen  each 
other  by  glimpses  since  they  were  at  school 
together  at  Hawkshead  tUl  they  met  in 
the  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  tour  of 
1799,  and  then  the  genius  of  the  Lakes  was 
delighted  to  find  in  the  navigator  of  the  seas 
a  person  whose  taste  for  scenery  and  poetry 
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was  not  less  acute  and  refmed  than  his  own. 
*Your  brother  John,'  wrote  Coleridge  to 
Miss  Wordsworth,  *  is  one  of  you — a  man 
who  hath  solitary  usings  of  his  own  intel- 
lect, deep  in  feeling,  with  a  subtle  tact,  and 
swifb  instinct  of  truth  and  beauty.'  He  had 
none  of  the  vices,  nor  even  the  manners,  of 
his  profession,  but  was  meek,  shy,  and  med- 
itative, and  went  among  his  crew  by  the 
name  of  *  The  Philosopher.'  John  admired 
what  William  had  written,  and  was  thor- 
oughly persuaded  that,  notwithstanding  the 
clouds  which  obscured  his  rising,  he  was 
destined  to  shine  among  the  stars  of  song. 
He  did  not  expect  his  brother's  poems  to 
become  rapidly  popular.  He  said  they  re- 
quired frequent  perusal  to  be  fully  appreci- 
ated, and  that  the  majority  of  readers  were 
too  little  interested  to  look  at  them  twice, 
but  that  people  of  sense  would  be  gradually 
won,  and  the  thinking  few  would  carry  the 
unthinking  many  in  their  train.  The  Cap- 
tain's ambition,  meanwhile,  was  to  complete 
what  Kaisley  Calvert  had  begun,  and  secure 
a  more  bountiful  independence  for  his  bro- 
ther and  sister.  ITe  would  work  for  (hem^ 
he  said,  and  William  should  work  for  the 
world.  With  these  hopes  he  made  a  voy- 
age in  1801,  and  returned  poorer  than  he 
went.  He  tried  his  luck  once  more  in  1803, 
and  fortune  again  withheld  her  favour.  In 
1805  he  sailed  for  the  third  time,  carrying 
with  him  his  share  of  his  father's  property 
and  1200/.  belonging  to  William  and  Doro- 
thy, which,  if  his  speculation  had  been  pros- 
perous, would  have  realized  sufficient  to 
put  them  all  at  ease.  He  had  a  dread  of 
pilots,  and  used  to  say  that  it  was  a  joyful 
hour  when  he  got  rid  of  them.  The  catas- 
trophe justified  his  mistrust.  It  was  an  in- 
competent pilot  that  ran  his  ship,  the  Abei^ 
gavenny,  on  the  shambles  of  the  Bill  of 
Portland,  and,  though  she  was  got  ofi^  she 
filled  with  water  and  sank  while  they  were 
trying  to  run  her  upon  Weymouth  sands. 
The  Captain,  who  had  remained  cool  and 
cheerful  to  the  last,  perished  with  the  larger 
part  of  the  crew.  *  A  dark  night  and  an  ill 
guide,  a  boisterous  sea  and  a  broken  cable, 
a  hard  rock  and  a  rough  wind,  dashed  in 
pieces  the  fortunes  of  a  whole  fiunily,  and 
they  that  shall  weep  the  loudest  for  Uie  ac- 
cident are  not  yet  entered  into  the  storm, 
and  yet  have  suffered  shipwreck'.*  The  news 
reached  them  when  they  were  conjecturing 
that  the  vessel  must  have  touched  Madeira, 
and  nothing  could  exceed  the  bitterness  of 
their  grief.  The  poet,  in  his  letters,  ex- 
hausted panegyric  on  the  affectionate  sailor, 
and  makes  it  the  climax  of  his  praise  that  he 
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iras  worthy  to  be  the  brother  of  Dorothy 
and  the  friend  of  Coleridge. 

In  1807  Wordsworth  published  two  new 
volumes,  which  contained  the  Song  at  the 
Feast  of  Brougham  Castle,  and  many  more 
of  his  choicest  pieces.  Here  appeared  his 
first  sonnets,  and  several  of  them  are  still 
ranked  among  his  happiest  efforts  in  that 
department.  He  had  long  admired  the 
sonnets  of  Milton,  but,  when  his  sister 
read  them  to  him  one  afternoon  in  1801, 
he  was  so  profoimdly  impressed  with  their 
dignified  simplicity  and  majestic  harmony, 
that  he  immediately  tried  to  imitate  the 
9oul-animating  strains.  He  held  in  regard 
to  matter  that  the  excellence  of  the  sonnet 
consisted  in  a  pervading  unity  of  sense,  and 
in  regard  to  metre  3iat  it  should  have 
sometning  of  the  combined  effect  of  rhyme 
and  blank  verse — an  admirable  description, 
which  would  enable  many  to  enjoy  this 
species  of  poetry  who  are  balked  from  a 
false  expectation  of  epigrammatic  point  and 
a  more  marked  confluence  of  similar  sounds. 
Intermingled  with  the  wheat  were  a  few 
tares,  such  as  the  unfortunate  Alice  Fell 
and  the  lines  to  Wilkinson's  Spade — ^but 
altogether  it  will  not  now  be  denied  that  the 
volumes  were  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  their 
predecessors.  Jeffrey,  however,  maintained 
that  they  were  miserably  inferior,  and  his 
Article  put  an  absolute  stop  to  the  sale. 
Hie  paper  which  worked  this  sad  effect  is 
not  an  elaborate  production.  There  is  little 
disquisition,  and  no  wicked  wit.  The  censor 
spoke  of  the  poems  with  brief  and  quiet 
contempt,  and  left  it  to  the  extracts  he 
subjoined  to  justify  his  words.  How  came 
ity  then,  that  a  man  of  genius  could  be  felled 
by  so  faint  a  blow  ?  Undoubtedly  because 
he  persisted  in  putting  forth  pieces  which 
were  quite  unworthy  of  him,  and  which, 
when  brought  together  in  a  few  pages  by 
a  dexterous  journalist,  were  sufficient  to 
convince  the  lazy  public  that  the  man  who 
wrote  so  badly  could  by  no  possibility  write 
well.  The  lances  of  the  critics  would  have 
been  but  straws  if  he  had  not  perversely 
doffed  his  helmet  for  the  barber^s  bason. 
As  Jeffrey's  own  judgment  was  not  based 
upon  a  partial  knowledge  of  the  volumes, 
contrariety  of  taste  can  alone  explain  the 
heartiness  of  his  condemnation,  and  the 
coldness  of  his  praise.  In  several  cases  he 
has  set  his  heel  upon  a  flower.  He  calls 
Tarrow  Uhvisited,  for  instance,  *a  very 
tedious,  affected  performance,  of  which  the 
drift  is  that  the  poet  refused  to  visit  this 
celebrated  stream,  because  he  had  ^  vision 
of  his  own  about  it  which  the  reality  might 
undo.'  Jeffrey  was,  as  well  as  Wordsworth, 
a  lover  of  nature,  though  he  looked  upon  the 


world  with  a  less  imaginative  eye,  and  he 
might  have  been  expected  to  sympathise 
wim  a  sentiment  which,  in  some  form  or 
other,  must  have  been  felt  by  everybody, 
and  which  was  never  so  sweetly  expressed 
before : 

*  For  when- we're  there,  although  'tia  fidr, 
'Twill  be  another  Yarrow. 

The  insensibility  shown  to  his  poetry,  led 
Wordsworth  to  extol  the  advantages  of  a 
catholic  taste.  He  objected  to  his  detractors 
that  they  had  never  had  the  patience  to 
enter  into  the  spirit  of  his  works,  and  be 
was  even  intolerant  of  admirers  who  took 
exception  to  the  barren  spots  in  the  prospect. 
Such  was  his  demand  upon  the  perceptions 
of  others,  that,  when  himself  and  Sir  George 
Beaumont  were  watching  the  unsavoury 
undulations  of  smoke  from  a  blown-out 
tallow  candle,  he  thought  it  indicated  a  defect 
of  imagination  in  Crabbe  that  he  put  on  the 
extinguisher.  Unhappily  for  the  romance  of 
the  sight,  the  sense  of  smell  which  nature 
had  denied  to  Wordsworth  was  entire  in  his 
brother  bard.  But  the  universality  of  taste 
which  the  Lake  poet  preacbtd  he  was  the  last 
to  practise.  Ho  had  deprived  himself  of 
all  right  to  complain,  for  his  harshest  reviewer 
did  him  more  justice  than  he  was  wont  to 
deal  out  to  his  greatest  contemporaries.  His 
mind  was  not  merely  dead  to  their  beauties 
and  alive  to  their  faults,  but  he  sometin»e8 
indulged  in  an  extravagance  of  censure  whidi 
had  no  foundation  whatsoever.  He  respected 
the  decrees  of  that  posterity  to  which  he  was 
accustomed  to  appeal  no  more  than  the 
judgments  of  the  passing  day.  Posterity 
has  ranked  Gray  among  our  happiest  poets^ 
and  Wordsworth  denied  that  he  was  a  poet 
at  all.  He  once  related  that  he  had  never 
felt  envy  but  twice — when  a  fellow-student 
at  Cambridge  got  before  him  in  Italian,  and 
when  he  tripped  up  the  heels  of  his  brother 
to  prevent  his  winning  a  race.  Some  little 
jealousy  of  the  poets  who  ran,  or  were 
esteemed  to  run,  better  than  himself,  might 
have  operated  unknowingly  in  afler-life ;  but 
the  principal  cause  of  the  rash  opinions  he 
pronduiibed  was  the  very  narrowness  of  taste 
which  he  charged  upon  his  critics.  Verse 
which  stirred  t£e  most  cultivated  minds  like 
the  sound  of  a  trumpet  found  no  echo  in  his, 
because  he  was  bound  up  in  the  thraldom  of  a 
system — that  is  in  the  eternal  contemplation 
of  his  own  theories  as  exemplified  in  his  own 
performances.  When  he  quotes  two  or  three 
lines  from  his  poem  on  the  Wye,  to  show 
their  superiority  to  the  celebrated  passage 
of  Lord  Byron  on  Solitude,  he  adds,  that  he 
does  it  for'the  sake  of  truth,  and  not  from  the 
disgusting  inotije.^of^gommep^jBmaelf 
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at  the  expense  of  a  rival  genius.  He  was 
aincere  in  his  disclaimer;  but  nothing  can 
evince  so  strongly  the  evil  consequences  of 
brooding  too  exclusively  over  his  own  sweet 
notes  as  that  he  should  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  these  complacent  comparisons 
were  identical  with  the  sacred  cause  of  truth. 
The  lofly  station  that  he  claimed  among 
poets,  and  the  low  place  he  assigned  to  others 
whom  the  public  had  bid  to  go  up  higher, 
were  notorious  in  every  literary  circle,  and  did 
him  no  good  among  the  northern  fraternity. 

A  second  principle  which  he  enforced  and 
violated  was,  that  nobody's  opinion  upon  a 
work  could  be  so  valuable  as  an  author's 
own,  because  he  is  sure  to  have  pondered  it 
with  a  hundred  times  the  care  of  an^  one  else. 
If  the  rule  was  just,  what  became  of  his 
dogmatic  denial  of  the  excellence  of  many 
of  his  fellow-poets  ?  By  his  own  confession 
he  was  an  incompetent  judge,  and  ought  to 
have  submissively  received  the  law  he  pre- 
sumed to  give.  But  a  doctrine  more  belied 
by  daily  experience  was  never  delivered. 
Pope  savs  that  genius  is  claimed  by  every 
mother  tor  her  booby  son,  and  whole  troops 
of  boobies  claim  it  for  themselves.  Nay, 
our  very  Miltons,  who  could  hardly  over-es- 
timate the  sublimity  of  their  genius,  form 
the  wisest  estimate  of  the  relative  value  of 
their  works,  and  put  Paradise  Regained 
above  Paradise  Lost.  The  excess  of  medi- 
tation which  an  author  bestows  upon  his 
productions  is  vitiated  by  an  ingredient 
which  Wordsworth  ignores — an  equal  excess 
of  self-love,  which  converts  blots  into  beau- 
ts. He  might,  in  his  own  particular  case, 
have  profited  by  the  critics  to  whom  he 
tamed  a  deaf  ear,  for  the  faults  they  brand- 
ed were  in  general  x^eal,  and  the  mistake  was 
in  overlooking  the  merits  which  redeemed 
them. 

On  the  appearance  of  the  volumes  of 
1807  Lady  Beaumont  wrote  expressing  her 
anxiety  for  their  success.  Wordsworth  re- 
pHed  that  she  must  moderate  her  expecta- 
tions, for  the  generation  was  stifif-necked, 
and  would  never  bow  down  before  him. 
London  wits  and  party-goes  led,  he  assured 
her,  too  heartless  an  existence  to  have  any 
love  for  nature,  human  or  inanimate,  and 
even  the  kindly  portion  of  the  world  had 
allowed  that  imagination  to  droop  and  die, 
without  which  he  could  not  be  tasted  or 
even  comprehended.  It  was  the  young  he 
hoped  to  influence — to  teach  them  the  wor- 
thy use  of  their  Acuities,  and  make  them 
fed  Uie  power  of  a  universe  upon  which  the 
majority  looked  with  Janguid  eyes.  He  be- 
Heved  that  it  was  the  spirit  of  his  poetry  to 
calm  them  in  affliction,  and  to  put  life  into 
their  happmese — to  add  sunshine  to  daylight, 


and  to  show  them  tjiat  there  were  star?  for 
the  night.  His  hopes  and  his  ambition  have 
not  been  disappointed ;  and  it  is  pleasant  to 
observe  that  the  more  popular  he  became 
the  humbler  he  grew.  In  a  letter  of  1839 
he  speaks  with  abated  assurance  of  the  des- 
tiny of  his  works,  and  says  that,  standing  on 
the  brink  of  the  vast  ocean  he  was  about  to 
cross,  it  troubled  him  little  how  long  he 
should  remain  in  sight  of  the  multitude  who 
were  left  behind  upon  the  shore.  The  reac- 
tion of  conscious  power  against  the  undue 
attempt  to  keep  it  down  is  some  apology  for 
self  exaltation — and  the  general  recognition 
of  his  genius,  coupled  with  the  efifects  of  age 
in  dimming  the  vanities  of  life,  could  not 
be  lost  upon  so  good  and  great  a  man. 

Wordsworth's    next  publication  was  la 
prose.     His  indignation  rose  at  the  grasping 
tryanny  of  Napoleon,  and  in  May,  1809,  he 
put  forth  a  pamphlet  against  the  Convention 
(misnamed)  of  Cintra,  in  which  he  delivered 
at  large  his  opinions  on  the  war.     The  sen- 
timents were  spirit-stirring,  but  the  manner 
of  conveying  tnem  was  the  reverse,  and  his 
protest  passed  unheeded.     It  was  an  article 
of  his  literary  creed,   that  all  good  poets, 
without  a  single  exception,  write  good  prose, 
— but  he  has  himself  broken  in  upon  the 
uniformity  of  the  rule.    The  phraseology  of 
his  sentences  is  heuvy  and  fj-igid ;  the  con- 
struction involved ;  and,  though  he  grudges 
not  space,    the  loose  and   circumlocutory 
diction  constantly  leaves  his  meaning  dark. 
But  what  was  least  to  be  expected,  there  is 
a  poverty  of  thought  even  upon  subjects 
which  he  thoroughly  understood.    An  epis- 
tle or   rather  dissertation,  in  the  Memoirs, 
addressed  to  Sir  George  Beaumont,  upon 
laying  out  grounds,  is  nothing  more  than  a 
pompous  paraphrase  of  a  single  dictum  of 
Coleridge — ^and  a  very  large  share  of  the 
correspondence  is  of  the  same  forbidding  de- 
scription.   There  are,  indeed,  specimens  of  a 
far  different  kind.    An  early  letter  to  his  sis- 
ter, for  example,  during  the  tour  with  Jones, 
contains  some  charmingly  fresh  descriptions 
of  scenery — and  the  letter  to  Scott  upon 
Dryden — which  is  not  the  least  in  his  usual 
manner — is  admirable  altogether.    Southey 
imputed  his  want  of  perspicuity  to  his  habti 
of  dictating  and  his  enthusiasm  for  Milton's 
stately  prose.    Wordsworth  ascribed  it  him- 
self to  his  little  practice  in  the  art.    He 
confessed  that  he  had  a  lack  of  words,  or  to 
speak  more  correctly,  of  the  ripht  words, 
and  a  deficiency  of  skill  in  the  arrangement 
of  them,  which  he  thought  use  would  remove. 
Hie  admiration  of  Milton  may  account  ios: 
the  oumbrousness,  and  the  want  of  practice 
for  the  awkwardness  of  his  style,  but  neither 
will  eiplaia  why  a  teeming  mind  should 
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kave  shown  vpon  paper  such  sterility  of 
ideas. 

By  the  birth  of  three  children  the  circle 
had  outgrown  the  accommodations  of  The 
Dove  and  Olive  Bough,  and  m  the  spring  of 
1808  the  family  shifted  to  Allan  Bank,  a 
newly-built  house,  with  inveterately  smoky 
chimneys.  From  this  misery  they  were  de- 
livered by  the  determination  of  the  propri- 
etor to  enjoy  his  own  smoke,  and  the  Words- 
irorths  removed  in  1811  to  Grasmere  Par- 
sonage. Here,  however,  in  the  following 
year,  two  of  the  children  died — and  the  pa 
rents  became  anxious  to  escape  from  a  place 
where  every  object  reminded  them  of  their 
loss.  In  the  spring  of  1813  they  quitted 
the  vale  of  Grasmere,  and  found  their  final 
establishment  at  Bydal  Mount — a  modest 
but  most  comfortable  residence,  the  usual 
jointure-house,  we  believe,  of  the  Le  Flem- 
ing family,  an  ancient  line  of  baronets, 
idiose  principal  seat  and  its  fine  old  woods 
stand  hard  by.  The  view  from  the  terrace 
is  most  beautiful — including  not  only  the 
Mnall  lake  of  Rydal  but  part  of  Windermere : 
And  the  grounds  and  gardens  were  by  de- 
grees most  skilfully  embellished  under  the 
poet's  direction. 

A  piece  of  rare  prosperity  came  to  cheer 
him  in  his  new  abode.  On  the  27th  of 
March  he  was  made  '  distributor  of  stamps ' 
for  the  county  of  Westmoreland,  an  office 
which  produced  between  five  and  six 
hundred  a-year.  He  owed  the  appointment 
to  the  interest  of  Lord  Lonsdale,  whom  he 
gratefully  acknowledged  to  have  been  '  the 
best  benefactor  of  himself  and  his  children.' 
lliat  excellent  nobleman  had  previously 
(^ered  to  purchase  for  him  a  small  property 
at  Ulleswater,  which  he  desired  to  possess. 
The  estate  was  to  be  sold  for  a  thousand 
^pounds,  which  being  two  hundred  more  than 
Wordsworth  thought  it  prudent  to  give,  he 
^allowed  Lord  Lonsdale  to  pay  this  portion 
of  the  cost,  though  he  declined  to  avail  him- 
self to  the  full  extent,  of  his  patron's 
.munificence.  The  Poet  ever  after  took 
ffreat  delight  in  carrying  friends  from  a 
distance  to  spend  a  holiday  with  him  at  his 
own  little  outlying  domain  of  Patterdale, 
where  the  farmer's  cottage,  if  we  recollect 
rightly,  bore  also  some  ensign  of  public 
hospitality,  though  certfunly  neither  the 
Wordsworth  Arms  nor  the  Wordsworth 
Head. 

The  Canon  of  Westminster  has  a  theory 
to  explain  why  the  period  of  sojourn  at  Allan 
Bank  wa&  not  prolific  in  verse.  The  fiunily 
.went  in  before  the  workmen  were  out,  and 
the  biographer  conjectures  that  his  nnde's 
repose  was  disturbed  by  the  noise  of  ham- 
oers  and  ■aw9.    The  workmen  must  soon 


have  departed,  but  the  emoke  remained, 
and  that,  we  are  told,  nearly  extinguished 
his  imagination  for  the  remainder  of  the 
term.    There  is  an  objection  to  the  theory 
which  its  ingenious  parent  has  overlooked. 
These  three  years  were  §0  far  from  being 
unproductive,  that  they  were  anK)ng  the 
most  important  and  laborious  of  his  uncle's 
life,  for  it  was  then  that  The  McetArsion  was 
chiefly  composed.    It  was  not  committed  to 
the  press  till  the  summer  of  1814,  and,  as 
the  poet  predicted,  its  progress  to  notice  was 
slow.  His  nephew  says  thatJefirey  'boasted 
he  had  crushed  it.'    Jeffrey  was  never  the 
noodle  to  expose  himself  by  such  a  vaunt 
It  was  the  Ettrick  Shepherd  who  called  the 
article,  in  a  letter  to  Southey,   *  a  crushing 
review,'    and    Southey    retorted — ^*J^frey 
crush  the  Excursion  I    Tell  him  he  might  as 
easily  crush  Skiddaw.'    On  this  grave  a^Qur 
both    Southey's    Correspondence  and    the 
Autobiographical  Preface  to  Eoderick  are 
in  direct  contradiction  to  the  Canon's  state- 
ment.   The  poet,  on  his  part,  was  not  slow 
to  boast  in  the  opposite  direction.     '  I  am 
delighted,'    he  wrote,    *to  learn    that  the 
Edinburgh  Aristarch  has  declared  against 
The  Excursion,  aJ  he  will  have  the  mortifi- 
cation of  seeing  a  book  enjoy  a  high  reputa- 
tion to  which  he  has  not  contributed.'    Tlie 
author  has  proved  a  better  prophet  than  his 
critic,  but  it  is  impossible  to  gainsay  many 
of  the  remarks  which  followed  the  redoubt- 
able  Editor's    inimitable    proclamation — 
^  This  will  never  dot '    The  Excursion  was 
designed  for  the  second  part  of  a  phiio- 
sopiucal  poem  upon    ^Man,  Nature,  and 
Society'— and  for  any  philosophical  purpose 
is  altogether  a  failure.  Many  difficulties  are 
propounded,  and  many  answers  given,  but 
in  a  style  as  verbosely  mystical  as  the  ideas 
are  shadowy.     Much  of  the  obscurity  is 
produced  by  the  endeavour  to  discover  in 
the  book  of  God's  works  what  is  only  to  be 
found  in  the  book  of  his  Word.     Words- 
worth's apology  late  in  life  was,  that,  fearing 
he  might  err  in  articles  of  &ith,  ho  had  pur- 
posely confined  himself  to  inferior  influences. 
Any  one  who    reads    The  Excursion  de- 
liberately must  feel    that  the  defence  is 
insufficient.    There  was  no  call  to  descant 
upon  disputed  doctrines,  but  there  is  many 
a  page  in  which  some  allusion  to  the  re^ 
cognised  truths  of  Qiristianity  was  demanded 
by  the  subject,  and  where  the  substitution 
of  unsatisfactory,  and  often  fanciful,  infe* 
rences  from  Nature  is  like  shutting  out  the 
sun  to  grope  in  darkness.   Wordsworth  was 
an  earnest  member  of  the  Oburdi  of  Eng- 
land; and  though  doubtless  his  religious 
impressions  deepened  with  age,  the  omM- 
sions  in  the  Excorsioa  were  not  the  con- 
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te^:»Qoeofftdelecdye  creed.  Hey  resulted 
from  the  drcumstaooe  that  he  had  taken 
profound  and  original  views  of  the  yisible 
world,  and  his  peculiar  system  had  assumed 
an  importance  in  his  mind  beyond  what  be- 
longed to  it  in  fielation  to  universal  truth. 
Ihe  incongruity  of  putting  the  philosophy 
of  the  poem  into  me  mouth  of  a  Pedler 
arose  from  his  rigid  adherence  to  another 
part  of  his  scheme — the  desire  to  exhibit 
tenderness  of  heart  and  loftiness  of  thought  in 
classes  where  they  were  supposed  to  exist 
in  a  very  diminished  decree.  In  vindication 
of  his  choice  of  a  hero,  he  has  related  that 
he  made  him  what  he  conceived  he  should 
have  been  himself  it  it  had  pleased  God  to 
place  him  in  that  state  of  life.  The  public 
could  not  be  expected  to  follow  him  in  his 
uncertain  conjectures  of  the  kind  of  person 
he  might  have  become  if  his  birth,  educa- 
tion, and  employment  had  been  totally 
difierent,  nor  would  critics  be  disposed  to 
i^ree  with  him  that,  with  all  these  diver- 
sUies  of  circumstances,  Wordsworth  the 
Pedler  would  still  have  been  Wordsworth 
the  Poet. 

In  spite  of  the  cloudy  and  unsubstantial 
philosophy,  and  its  unsuitability  to  the  con- 
diUoQ  of  the  principal  speaker,  in  spite  too 
of  long  and  frequent  paragraphs  of  dreary 
[Hosing,  The  Excursion  was  yet  a  noble 
addition  to  the  I^lish  Library.  It  owes 
its  now  universal  recognition  as  such  to  the 
beauty  of  the  pictures  of  rustic  life  and  ru- 
zal  scenes  with  their  exquisite  accompani- 
ment of  natural  feeling.  The  story  of  mar- 
garet — originally  an  independent  piece,  com- 
posed at  Eacedown  and  Alfoxden — is  the 
viost  pathetic  of  his  productions,  and  the  one 
which  displays  the  greatest  knowledge  of  the 
human  heart.  Tjie  Ohurch-yard  in  the 
Mountains  is  another  admirable  poem  in  it- 
self; and,  brides  the  numerous  passages  of 
Bustaioed  excellence,  there  are  atoning  lines 
and  images  in  the  dullest  portions  of  the 
work. 

In  the  following  year  (1815)  appeared 
The  White  Doe  of  RyUtone,  In  conception 
the  author  considered  that  it  held  the  high- 
est place  among  his  poems.  ^  Everything,' 
ha  said,  '  attempted  by  the  principal  person- 
ages &iled  in  its  material  effects  and  suc- 
ceeded in  its  mental.'  The  idea  is  good ; 
but,  as  is  common  with  him,  it  is  faintly 
brought  out  A  second  feature  upon  which 
be  prided  himself  was,  that  he  had  repre- 
sented objects  as  deriving  their  influence  not 
from  properties  which  really  belonged  to 
tiiem,  but  from  qualities  which  the  imagina- 
tioa  of  the  human  agents  bestowed.  His 
manner  of  applying  this  favourite  maxim  is, 
IQ  oar  thinking,  a  csptal  defect  in  the  poem. 


The  main  purpose  of  the  narrative  is  to  show 
how  Emily  acquired  passive  fortitude  after 
the  violent  death  of  her  father  and  brothers. 
Nothing  brings  relief  till  the  White  Doe 
fawns  upon  her  with  a  kind  of  loving  intel- 
ligence. To  be  soothed  by  such  an  incident 
is  according  to  nature,  but  to  represent  it  as 
effectually  restoring  an  agonised  spirit,  whidi 
had  resi^^ed  the  healing  power  of  religion 
and  time,  is  to  subordinate  fancy  to  reason 
— ^the  visionary  to  the  real — ^in  a  degree 
which  can  win  no  sympathy  from  those  who 
wish  to  build  their  consolation  for  the  trials 
of  life  upon  a  9oUd  foundation.  Another 
merit  which  the  author  claimed  for  his  poem 
was,  that  it  ^  began  and  ended  with  pure  and 
lofty  imagination'-— the  starting  instance 
being  the  visits  which  the  Doe  pays  every 
Sabbath  to  the  grave  of  Emily,  and  the  con- 
cluding example  the  apotheosis  of  the  ani- 
maL  This  seems  to  us  not  imagination  but 
extravagance.  It  has  no  support  from  even 
the  superstitions  of  mankind ;  it  shows  no 
richness  of  invention,  and  has  no  allegorical 
import.  The  very  objection  is  that  it  JkiU 
to  enlist  the  imagination,  while  it  shocks  our 
belie£  In  execution  the  first  canto  is,  on 
the  whole,  very  beautiful.  There  is  a  centle 
music  in  much  of  the  verse,  a  holy  ciAm  iu 
the  tone,  a  witchery  in  the  local  descriptions^ 
which  diffuse  over  the  mind  the  full  spirit  of 
the  sacred,  soft,  and  sunny  scene.  The  tran- 
sition to  the  military  narrative  in  the  second 
canto  shows  the  limit  of  his  powers.  Less 
interesting  incidents,  more  tamely  told, 
could  nowhere  be  found.  Representations 
for  which  a  meditative  and  didactic  manner 
was  suited  were  his  only  province— energy 
of  character  and  hurry  of  action  were  bey  one 
his  compass.  The  poet  in  the  sequel  ac- 
knowledged that  he  thought  there  was  a 
*•  feebleness  in  the  versification.'  The  open- 
ing canto  is  not  amenable  to  the  censurei 
but  the  rhythm  and  composition  botii  dege- 
nerate in  those  which  follow. 

In  training  his  eldest  son  for  colIeg6| 
Wordsworth  was  led  about  this  time  into  a 
careful  perusal  of  several  Latin  poets,  which 
furtiier  enticed  him  mto  translating  a  part 
of  the  iEneid  in  rhyme.  He  had  rejS  Ovid's 
Metamorphoses  at  school,  and  used  to  be  in 
a  passion  when  he  found  him  placed  below 
Virgil,  but  afber  he  had  studied  the  Mantuan 
he  became  one  of  his  steadiest  worshippers. 
He  pronounced  him  the  greatest  roaster  of 
language  that  ever  existed ;  and  extolled  his 
lofly  moral  tone  and  frequent  strokes  of  ten- 
derness and  imagination.  Wordsworth's 
performance  was  read  in  MS.  by  Ck)leridge, 
who  told  him  frankly  that,  though  no  origi- 
nal writersince  Milton  had  produced  happier 
line9,  his  version  oF^€'^.£neid  containc4 
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page  upon  page  without  one  brilliant  stroke. 
A  specimen  appeared  in  1832  in  the  Philo- 
logical Museum,  and  nothing  could  well 
be  more  stiff  and  prosaic.  Wordsworth  had 
resolved  upon  a  verbal  translation,  and  he 
ultimately  agreed  with  Coleridge  that  he 
had  wasted  his  time  on  an  impracticable  task. 
Many  a  Virgilian  beauty  of  phrase  had  no 
equivalent  in  our  tongue ;  and  unless  an  Eng- 
lish  flower  was  engrafted  in  its  stead,  the  stem 
was  left  bare.  Horace  was  with  our  poet 
the  greatest  favourite  of  all,  and  he  under- 
stood him  too  well  to  attempt  to  naturalise 
him.  There  is  no  possibility  of  disembody- 
ing thoughts  which  are  inextricably  bound 
up  with  his  own  easy  and  graceful  idioms. 

Peter  Bell  was  published  in  1819 — and 
received  with  a  shout  of  ridicule.  The  hi- 
erophant  had  neglected  no  precaution  to 
provoke  the  sneers  of  the  profane.  He 
stated  in  the  Dedication  that  the  work  had 
been  completed  twenty  years,  and  that  he 
had  continued  correcting  it  in  the  interval  to 
render  it  worthy  of  a  permanent  place  in  our 
national  literature.  An  announcement  so 
well  calculated  to  awaken  the  highest  expec- 
tation was  followed  by  a  Prologue  more 
puerile  than  anything  which  ever  proceeded 
from  a  man  with  a  fiftieth  part  of  his  powers. 
Ite  groundwork  of  the  story — ^that  of  a  law- 
less i*over,  conscience-stricken  and  ultimate- 
ly reformed  by  a  series  of  startling  and  af- 
fecting circumstances  occurring  at  night — is 
not  in  itself  unpoetic ; — but  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  theme  the  author  repeated  the 
6rror  which  pervades  The  Idiot  Boy.  The 
work  is  meant,  to  be  serious,  and  is  certain- 
ly not  facetious,  but  there  is  s6  much  farcical 
absurdity  of  detail  and  language  that  the 
mind  is  revolted ;  and  though  some  isolated 
stanzas  are  exquisite,  Peter  Bell  as  a  whole 
is  given  up  by  All  except  the  few  idolaters 
who  maintain  the  inspiration  of  every  word 
which  proceeded  from  their  poet's  pen.  The 
Waggoner  came  close  upon  the  heels  of 
Peter,  and  put  another  weapon  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.  Wordsworth  said, 
apologetically,  that  lus  object  in  it  had  been 
misunderstood — that  it  was  a  play  of  the 
fancy  on  a  domestic  incident  and  a  lowly 
character.  Whatever  might  be  the  design, 
the  fact  remains  unalterable — that  it  is  al- 
most exclusively  a  collection  of  trivial  cir- 
cumstances very  diffusely  and  feebly  re- 
lated. It  has  nothing  to  support  it — ^not 
weight  of  sentiment,  or  elegance  of  expres- 
•ion,  or  harmony  of  numbers. 

The  stream  of  life  flowed  on  with  the  poet 
in  its  usual  tranquil  course,  diversified  by 
occasional  visits  to  London,  tours  at  home 
and  abroad,  and  the  publication  from  time 
to  time  of  a  budget  of  poems.    In  the  later 


volumes  he  has  eschewed  the  c3as8  of  effii- 
sions  which  on  earlier  occasions  exposed  him 
to  ridicule,  but  on  the  other  hand  the  pieces 
of  distinguished  excellence  are  not  so  nu- 
merous as  before.  With  politics  he  meddled 
little  except  in  periods  of  extraordinary  ex- 
citement. His  sentiments,  however,  like 
Southey's,  had  gradually  settled  down  into 
steady  Conservatism  in  Church  and  State. 
He  was  firmly  opposed  to  Roman  Catholic 
Emancipation — from  the  conviction  that  all 
the  freedom  given  to  papists  would  be  em- 
ployed in  forging  chains  for  their  liberators- 
He  was  equally  earnest  in  his  hostility  to 
the  Reform  Bill.  He  believed  that  if  such 
a  measure  were  once  adopted  on  the  propo- 
sition of  a  Cabinet,  no  succeeding  Cabinets, 
assuming  to  represent  whatever  parties  in 
the  State,  could  avoid  proceeding  in  such  a 
course  of  practical  concession  to  the  De- 
mocracy as  must  finally  be  fatal  for  the 
Church,  and  consequently  the  Monarchy. 
He  felt  for  the  lower  orders  with  no  less 
ardour  of  benevolence  than  in  the  days  of 
the  French  Revolution,  but  he  had  ceased 
to  look  for  a  wisdom  in  multitudes  which 
was  not  to  be  found  in  the  units.  Like 
Southey,  ever  a  strenuous  advocate  for  po- 
pular education,  he  was  also  among  the 
earliest  to  proclaim  that  moral  training  was 
of  more  importance  than  any  other — and 
that  those  would  be  disappointed  who  ex- 
pected reading  and  writing  to  produce  a 
golden  age.  The  persons  who  suppose  that 
a  little  instruction  will  have  potent  effects 
in  removing  the  vices  of  the  poor  should  in- 
quire how  far  it  has  eradicated  their  own. 

Wordsworth's  whole  returns  from  his 
literary  labours  up  to  1819  had  not  amounted 
to  140/. ;  and  he  remarks  even  in  1829  that 
ho  had  worked  hard  through  a  long  life  for 
less  pecuniary  emolument  than  a  public 
performer  gets  for  two  or  three  songs.  But 
there  is  a  tide  in  the  afiairs  of  poets,  and  it 
was  between  1830  and  1840  that  the  flood 
which  floated  him  into  favour  rose  to 
its  height.  Scott  and  Byron  had  in  suoeea* 
sion  entranced  the  world.  They  had  now- 
withdrawn — and  no  third  king  arose  to  de- 
mand recognition.  It  was  in  the  lull  whidi 
ensued  that  the  less  thrilling  notes  of  the 
Lake  bard  obtained  a  hearing.  His  ad- 
herents were  a  small  but  able  and  zealous 
band,  and  they  advocated  his  merits  in  many 
eloquent  contributions  to  critical  journals 
that  now  questioned  and  rivalled  the  au- 
thority of  the  Edinburgh  Review.  Whea 
the  public  atones  for  neglect,  it  commonly, 
like  good  Lord  Lonsdale,  pays  off  principle 
and  interest;  and  though  Wordsworth's 
works  have  never  become  popular  in  the 
widest  sense  of  the  word,  he  met  at  last 
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with  a  larger  allowanoe  <^  praise  than  if  he 
bad  never  been  unduly  depreciated.  Ho- 
nours ffadiered  round  him  thiek  in  his  old 
age.  &  1839  the  Universitj  of  Oxford 
conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Laws  amid  the  enthusiastic  plaudits  of  an 
imnsually  crowded  Theatre.  In  1842  he 
was  permitted  to  resign  his  Stamp  Distri- 
batorship  in  favour  of  his  second  son,  Wil- 
liam, and  two  months  afterwards  Sir  Robert 
Peel  ccmferred  upon  him  one  of  the  few 
pensions  conceded  to  the  claims  of  literature. 
The  next  year  the  same  minister  (who  always 
when  he  visited  London  showed  him  the 
kindest  attention  in  Whitehall  Gardens)  in- 
formed him  that  he  had  been  selected  for  the 
Lanreateship,  vacated  by  the  death  of 
Soathey,  'as  a  tribute  due  to  the  first  of 
living  poets.'  On  coming  to  town  upon  this 
occasion  he  had  the  honour  to  be  received 
hi  a  Yery  distinguished  manner  by  her  Ma- 
jesty. Being  invited  to  a  Court  ball,  the 
perfect^  manly  tranquillity  of  his  demeanour 
m  the  to  him  novel  ec[uipment8  of  sword, 
bag-wig,  ^sc,  was  observed  with  surprise  by 
many  who  had  been  accustomed  to  smile 
Cfver  the  old  jocularities  about  philosophical 
pedlars  and  penitential  smugglers. 

While  everything  prospered  without,  eve- 
ning was  casting  some  of  its  long  shadows 
over  his  happy  home.  Hia  admirable  sister 
became  in  1832  a  confirmed  invalid,  and  he 
could  never  mention  her  afterwards  without 
a  diaoge  in  his  voice,  which  assumed  a  gen- 
de  and  solemn  tone.  Her  lovingj^indness 
in  health  had  known  no  bounds,  and  the 
sympathy  she  had  ever  felt  for  the  sorrows 
ik  others  was  now  rivalled  by  the  patience 
with  which  she  bore  her  own.  The  poet's 
only  surviving  daughter,  Dora,  was  married 
in  1841  to  an  amiable  and  accomplished 
gentleman,  Mr.  Edward  Quillinan ;  and  her 
ftoeount  of  a  little  tour  in  Portugal  with  him 
showed  the  public  that  she  had  inherited  no 
trivial  measure  of  her  aunt's  tastes  and 
talents.  But  here  too  the  knell  was  not 
deep  in  the  distance.  She  died  in  1847,  and 
1^  father  wrote  that  the  loss  was  inesti- 
mable, and  the  sorrow  for  life.* 

That  honourable  life  was  not  itself  to  be 
much  longer  protracte^.  On  the  7th  of 
April,  1850,  Wordsworth  attained  his  eighti- 
eth year.  He  had  been  attacked  a  few  days 
b^re  with  inflammation  of  the  chest.  The 
aeute  symptoms  gave  way  to  medical  treat- 
ment, but,  unable  to  rally  from  the  shock, 
he  was  now  quietly  sinking  from  the  after 
weakness.      On  the    20th  he  was  asked 


*Mr.  Quillinan- also  is  now  dead.  He  was  the 
nitbor  of  some  very  elegant  venet,  and  probably 
tbe  6M  PortagneM  scholar  in  this  country. 


by  his  eldest  son  (the  Reverend  John 
Wordsworth)  if  he  would  receive  the  sacra* 
ment,  and  he  replied  ^  That  is  just  what  I 
want.'  Two  days  later  his  notice  was  at- 
tracted by  the  noise  of  his  niece  drawing 
aside  his  curtain,  and  he  inquired  ^  Is  that 
Dora?'  His  memory  was  receding  into  its 
ancient  strongholds,  and  it  was  amid  the 
visionary  reproduction  of  his  happiest  hours 
that  he  was  about  to  pass  into  a  world 
where  his  dream  would  be  more  than  realised. 
He  expired  almost  imperceptibly  at  12 
o'clock  on  the  23rd  of  April,  and  on  the  27th 
he  was  buried  bv  the  side  of  his  children  in 
Grasmere  churchyard.  From  his  earliest 
youth  he  had  never  written  one  solitary  line 
which  could  jar  upon  the  mind  if  remem- 
bered at  his  grave. 

Wordsworth  was  about  five  feet  ten  inch- 
es in  height.  His  figure  was  not  imposing^ 
but  his  countenance  mid  a  strikingly  intellec- 
tual expression.  It  did  not,  as  frequently 
happens,  derive  this  character  from  the  eyes, 
for  they  were  wanting  in  lustre — in  fact, 
through  life  more  or  less  diseased.  His 
cheeks,  moreover,  hung  loose,  his  chin  was 
both  small  and  tetreating,  and  his  mouth 
was  neither  handsome,  nor,  strange  to  say, 
in  any  degree  su^estive  of  the  refined  qua- 
lities that  belonged  to  him.  But  all  was 
redeemed  by  the  noble  expanse  of  forehead, 
and  a  nose  worthy  of  a  Trajan  or  an  Anto- 
nine.  In  Chantry's  bust  the  lower  part  of  < 
the  fiice  is  en^bellished  with  a  delicacy  of 
skill  which  no  other  modem  sculptor  could 
have  approached.  Perhaps  the  best  pictorial 
likeness  of  his  prime  is  that  introduced  into 
Haydon's  early  but  masterly  piece,  the 
Saviour's  Entry  into  Jerusalem — ^and  un- 
doubtedly a  head  of  him,  taken  long  after- 
wards by  the  same  artist,  is  the  most  satis- 
factory representation  of  his  venerable  age. 
His  manners  were  those  of  a  plain,  unaffect- 
ed English  gentleman— ^asy,  but  always 
with  aback-ground  of  dignity.  His  animal 
spirits  throughout  his  vigorous  years  were 
unusually  high,  and  communicated  to  his 
movements  and  conversation  a  vivacity 
which  would  not  be  suspected  from  the  tone 
of  his  poetry.  Even  when  his  jovial  time 
was  gone  by,  a  cordial  laugh, — a  *  genuine 
grunting  laugh'  as  one  friend  is  not  afraid 
to  call  it — evinced  his  appreciation  of  fan. 
He  has  protested  in  some  well-known  son- 
nets that  he  preferred  silence  to  personalities, 
and  talked  of  Una  and  Desdemona — not  of 
his  neighbours.  He  might  write  thus  in  a 
moralising  mood,  but  in  practice  the  social 
influence  prevailed,  and  he  took  his  share  in 
the  ordinary  gossip  about  persons  as  well  as 
things.  His  works  of  themselves  would  indi- 
cate the  fiust.    Such  an  immense  collection 
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isf  versified  traits  and  incidents,  mostly 
drawn,  by  his  own  confession,  from  the  sur- 
rounding inhabitants,  could  only  have  been 
collected  by  a  mind  on  the  alert  to  hear  all 
that  went  on.  But  he  had  another  vein.  He 
liked  to  unfold  his  thoughts  in  solemn  dis- 
sertations, which  were  not  unfrequently  mo- 
notonous and  heavy.  The  homage  of  ad- 
ifiiring  disciples  invites  and  almost  compels 
the  habit,  which  naturally  grows  to  be  car- 
ried on  out  of  school.  Jei&ey,  after  meet- 
ing him  at  dinner  in  1831,  reports  that  he 
seemed  the  very  reverse  of  Lakish  or  poeti- 
cal— a  hard,  sensible,  worldly  kind  of  man. 
This  is  to  be  received  merely  for  a  testimony 
of  Wordsworth's  tact.  He  would  have  con- 
sidered sentiment  thrown  away  upon  the 
author  of  the  crushing  Article,  and  he  would 
be  gratified  to  show  that  the  recluse  poet 
oould  meet  the  shrewd  and  adroit  critic  and 
jurist  on  his  own  ground.  He  often,  indeed, 
revealed,  during  his  little  holy  days  of  Lon- 
don life,  a  command  of  conversational  dex- 
terity for  which  there  was  not  much  opening 
at  the  Lakes.  He  would  now  and  then  re- 
turn wit  for  wit  with  the  greatest  masters 
in  the  art ;  and  if  his  lot  had  been  cast  in 
the  focus  of  society,  and  he  had  cultivated 
the  talent,  he  might  have  joined,  perhaps,  to 
bis  better  fame  the  traditionary  reputation 
Off  a  sayer  of  good  things.  To  add  that  he 
was  conspicuous  among  the  doers  of  good 

^  deeds,  that  he  was  in  every  relation  of  life 
one  of  the  most  kind  and  generous  as  well 
as  one  of  the  most  upright  and  prudent  of 
men,  is  only  to  repeat  what  is  known  as 
widely  as  his  name. 

Wordsworth's  poetry  has  passed  through 
two  phases  of  criticism — in  the  first  of 
which  his  defects  were  chiefly  noted,  and  in 
the  second  his  merits.  Already  we  have  ar- 
rived at  the  third  era,  when  the  majority  of 
readers  are  just  to  both.  It  will  not  be 
questioned  that  he  was  a  great  and  original 
writer ;  and  perhaps  there  will  not  be  many 
to  dispute  that  no  poet  who  soared  so  high 
ever  sank  so  low,  or  interposed  so  large  a 
proportion  of  the  commonplace  among  his 
worthier  verse.  Of  the  double  end  at  which 
he  aimed,  he  sometimes  thought  he  had  suc- 
ceeded best  in  one,  and  sometimes  in  the 
other.     He  told  Mr.  Justice  Coleridge,  in 

*  1836,  that  if  he  was  to  have  any  name  here- 
after, he  founded  the  hope  upon  his  truthful 
representation  of  the  workings  of  the  heart 
among  the  lower  orders;  and  in  1849  he 
wrote  to  Professor  Reed  that  what  he  chiefly 
valued  was  the  spiritualitv  with  which  he 
had  attempted  to  invest  the  material  uni- 
verse, and  the  moral  relations  under  which 
he  had  exhibited  its  ordinary  appearance^. 
He  narrates,  as  we  have  seen,  in  Th9  Ptt- 


hMie  how  he  came  to  select  his  heroes  jfirom 
humble  life.  In  the  PrefiM»  to  the  Lyrioai 
BaUads  he  assigned  for  his  reason  that  tin 
essential  passions  nowhere  exist  with  such 
strength  and  purity  as  among  peasants,  and 
that  in  their  case  the  emotion  has  the  addi- 
tional recommendation  of  being  incorporated 
with  the  beautiftil  forms  of  nature.  The  en- 
tire position  is  open  to  contradiction ;  and, 
admitting  it  to  be  true,  the  inference  that  t^ 
passions  of  the  poor  must  ther^ore  be  more 
interesting  than  those  of  their  superiors  would 
be  routed  by  the  recollection  that  Hamlet, 
Lear,  and  Macbeth  are  kings.  But  there  was 
no  harm  in  his  limiting  his  range,  if  he  had 
not  imagined  that  everything  within  the  se- 
lect domain  which  had  once  enlisted  his  own 
feelings  must  have  a  perpetual  vahie  for  the 
public  at  large.  Alice  Fell,  weeping  bitteriy 
because  she  had  made  a  few  more  rents  m 
her  cloak,  would  have  excited  the  compassiott 
of  any  kindly  person  who  had  witnessed  the 
scene;  but  it  was  not  worth  while  to  p^ 
into  a  bottle  the  tears  which  were  shed  for 
sorrows  so  light  and  transitory.  His  doctrine 
that  the  business  of  a  poet  is  to  educe  an  in- 
terest where  none  is  apparent,  engaged  him 
in  eflbrts  to  squeeze  moisture  out  of  dust. 
We  are  entirely  persuaded,  indeed,  that  if 
he  had  allowed  his  mind  to  work  more  fredy, 
and  had  not  been  for  ever  forcmg  it  out  <^ 
its  bent  in  obedience  to  rules,  he  would  have 
found  in  his  personal  emotions  a  surer  index 
of  what  would  interest  the  world.  The  main 
trivialities  are  attended  almost  invariably  by 
paltry  accessories  which,  far  from  being  ne* 
cessary  to  the  development  of  his  design, 
are  in  every  way  a  clog  upon  it  A  strong 
instance,  and  yet  very  little  stronger  than  a 
hundred  besides,  occurs  in  all  the  early  ver- 
sions of  The  Thorn  :— 

'  And  to  the  left,  ihret  yards  beyond^ 
You  see  a  little  muddy  pond 
Of  water  never  dry ; 
Tve  measured  it  from  side  to  side^ 
^Tis  three  feet  longy  and  ivfofeet  wde? 

In  the  sequel  no  use  whatever  is  made  of 
these  accurate  measurements :  they  are  in- 
troduced for  their  own  intrinsic  interest,  and 
answer  no  other  purpose. 

It  might  be  supposed  that,  descending  to 
the  humblest  details  c^the  lowest  personages, 
his  portraits  would  be  transcripts  of  nature. 
This,  however,  is  seldom  the  case.  He  de- 
scribes feelings  with  accuracy  and  minute- 
ness, but  they  are  not  the  feelings  of  the 
poon  As  he  made  his  Wanderer  the  senti- 
mental sort  of  pedler  he  fancied  he  should 
have  been  himself,  so  on  all  other  occasicms 
he  attended  less  to  what  was  likely  to  be 
thought  by  his  cbaraeten  than  to  what  k$ 
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iiioold  hare  tlkought  in  tfie  same  ciroain* 
Btanoes.  His  very  principles  of  oompositioii 
were  o{^)066d  to  dramatdo  trath.  His  aim 
being  to  exalt  and  colour  eyerything  from 
his  own  imagination,  the  individuality  of 
traits  and  incidents  is  i^t  to  be  lost  in  the 
reeofietruction.  Henoe,  too,  another  of  his 
pecolEaritiee— that  he  is  seldom  or  never  car- 
ried away  by  his  sympathies.  Instead  of 
identifying  himself  with  the  sorrows  of  his 
agents,  and  receiving  their  hearts  into  his 
own,  he  a]^>ears  to  stand  apart,  and  to  con- 
sider them  as  sabjects  for  poetic  and  philo- 
sophic display.  It  is  a  blot  even  upon  the 
maaterly  history  of  Mai^aret,  in  The  Excur- 
non,  that  her  woes  are  set  forth  with  a  stoical 
ealnmess.  In  general,  the  want  of  fervour 
in  our  poet  produces  lukewarmness  in  his 
reader ;  but  he  has  told  his  tale  in  this  in- 
stance with  such  pathetic  power,  that  his 
eontemplatrve  composure  has  a  painful  effect, 
from  the  mind  missing  the  assuaging  influ- 
ence of  genial  pity.  Most  of  his  Imppiest 
poetry  npon  character  is  contained  in  The 
Excursion.  In  the  Ballads  the  human  traits 
are  usually  insignificant,  and  the  poetry  is  in 
the  sweet  reflections  tJiey  elicit. 

Bot  we  agree  with  Wordsworth  in  his  la- 
teat  opinion,  and  think  that  the  portions  in 
which  he  treats  of  man  are  inferior  to  those 
hi  which  he  deals  with  nature.  The  latter 
have  a  two-fold  claim  to  pre-eminence,  as 
bdng  best  in  themselves  and  by  &r  the  most 
original.  Other  poets  have  excelled  him  in 
ttie  vividness  of  their  descriptions  and  in  the 
power  of  conveying  the  emotions  which  the 
actual  scene  creates  in  the  beholder,  but  the 
^ory  of  Wordsworth  is  to  have  brought  the 
mind  into  a  deeper,  livelier,  and  more  intel- 
ligent sympathy  with  the  inanimate  world. 

'To  every  natural  form,  rock,  fruit,  or  flower, 
Efen  the  loose  stonee  that  cover  the  highway, 
I  gave  a  moral  life :  I  saw  them  feel, 
Or  linked  them  to  some  feeling.' 

Every  lover  of  his  works  can  learn  from 
them  to  do  the  same,  and  the  conferring  an 
additional  sense  could  hardly  open  a  wider 
ivenue  for  the  purest  pleasure.  A  vast 
amount  of  poetry,  which  is  finer,  as  verse, 
than  many  of  the  effusions  of  Wordsworth, 
is  on  this  account  far  beneath  them  in  the 
permanent  effects  on  the  heart  and  under- 
standing. There  are  myriads  in  the  condi- 
tion of  Peter  Bell : — 

*  A  primrose  by  a  river's  brim 
A  yellow  primrose  was  to  him, 
And  it  was  nothing  more* — 

Md  the  strains  which  succeed  in  making  it 
•oaetUog  more— which  teach  the  power  of 


nature,  and  develop  all  its  resources — ^have 
a  merit  and  a  use  superior  to  the  excellence  of 
mere  literary  execution.  It  was  with  some 
such  meaning  that  Sir  James  Mackintosh 
said  to  Madame  de  Stfiel,  'Wordsworth  is 
not  a  great  poet,  but  he  is  the  greatest  man 
among  poets.'  In  turning  negligently  over 
the  leaves  of  his  volumes,  the  eye  is  most 
impressed  by  his  numerous  abortive  at- 
tempts ;  but  no  one  ever  fairly  drank  in  the 
spirit  of  his  musings  upon  nature  without 
acknowledging  that  he  had  infused  a  soul  into 
the  body  of  the  universe. 

The  Sonnets  are  a  distinct  department  of 
his  works.  Wordsworth,  who  borrowed 
little,  uyces  more  from  Milton  than  from 
any  one  else.  He  has  frequently  imitated 
the  turn  of  sentences,  and  adopted  fhany 
phrases ;  but  the  best  use  he  made  of  him 
was  to  frame  his  sonnets  upon  Milton'a 
model.  He  has  never  attained  to  the  aus- 
tere grandeur  of  the  sublime  imprecation  up- 
on the  persecuting  Piedmontese.  The  in^ 
strument  in  his  hands  partakes  more  of  the 
character  of  the  lute  than  the  trumpet,  and 
in  his  most  successful  specimens  he  is  not 
much  behind  Ins  master  in  sweetness  and 
simplicity.  But  as  simplicity  easily  d^ene- 
rates  into  poverty,  Wordsworth  has  not 
avoided  his  besetting  failing  in  his  sonnets. 
No  idea  was  too  insignificant  for  the  honour, 
and,  notwithstanding  the  consummate  beau- 
ty of  many  of  these  pieces,  a  large  number  \ 
of  them  are  insipid  to  the  last  degree.  It  is 
not  an  unusual  defect  in  the  best  for  the  end 
to  be  inferior  to  the  beginning  and  middle. 
The  thought  was  exhausted  before  the  space 
was  filled. 

The  Sonnets  are  among  the  smoothest  of 
Wordsworth's  compositions.  In  Quilt  and 
Sorrow,  and  a  few  of  his  minor  productions, 
his  rhymed  verse  is  melodious,  but  his  ear 
was  not  exacting,  and  his  poems  on  the 
whole  are  deficient  in  harmonv.  Like  Cole- 
ridge,  from  whom  he  had  probably  acquired 
the  habit,  he  recited  verse  in  a  chanting 
feshion,  which  would  have  given  tune  to 
prose.  Coleridge,  with  his  perfect  ear  and 
nis  love  of  luxury  of  sound,  employed  it  to 
render  music  more  musical ;  but,  by  smooth- 
ing over  asperities,  and  imparting  increased 
volume  to  a  slender  strain,  it  led  Words- 
worth to  rest  satisfied  with  faulty  metre. 
Worse  than  the  want  of  sweetness  was  his 
fondness  for  the  jingle  of  double  rhymes. 
There  are  more  of  them,  we  believe,  in  his 
works  than  are  to  be  found  in  all  the  poetry 
of  his  predecessors  put  together,  and  they 
disturb  some  of  his  most  graceful  conceptions 
by  a  painful  similitude  to  the  cadence  at 
sinii^song  ditties. 

10  nothing  ibr  which  W<Mrds  worth  baa 
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been  more  A^uently  censured  than  his  want 
of  finish  of  style — and  there  was  no  charge 
that  he  was  more  eager  to  repel.  He  said 
Uiat  he  yielded  to  none  in  love  for  his  art — 
that  he  worked  at  it  with  reverence,  affection, 
and  industry — and  that  he  never  left  off  la- 
bouring a  line  till  he  had  brought  it  up  to  his 
notions  of  excellence.  The  great  pains  he  took 
does  not  admit  of  a  doubt ;  the  sole  question 
is,  to  what  extent  his  efforts  were  successful. 
He  has  some  of  the  most  magical  lines  and 
stanzas  which  are  to  be  met  with  in  the 
whole  body  of  literature;  and  ideas  which 
seemed  almost  to  defy  expression  are  not 
unfrequently  conveyed  in  the  simplest, 
dearest,  and  happiest  phrases.  But  these 
beauties  only  enhance  regret  for  his  inordi- 
nate Quantity  of  feeble  verse.  The  principal 
reason  of  the  defect  was  his  insufficient  com- 
mand of  language.  He  confesses,  as  we  have 
mentioned  befoi*e,  that  he  found  it  difficult 
to  express  himself  in  prose ;  imd  his  letters 
are  a  conclusive  proof  how  rarely  nervous, 
idiomatic  English  dropped  naturally  from 
his  pen.  He  has  shown  in  entire  poems,  as 
well  as  in  particular  passages,  that  he  could 
force  chaste  and  polished  diction  into  his 
service — ^but  it  did  not  come  readily ;  and 
either  his  skill  was  often  baffied  or  even  his 
patience  failed.  His  limited  resources  are 
especially  conspicuous  in  his  continual  intro- 
duction of  mean  expletives  for  the  sake  of 
eking  out  the  metre  or  providing  a  rhyme. 

*  On  a  fair  prospect  some  have  looked, 
And  felt,  a%  Inave  heard  them  say^ 
As  if  the  moving  time  had  been 
A  thini;  as  steacuast  as  the  scene 
On  which  they  gazed  themselves  away !' 

The  *I  have  heard  them  say,'  which  enfeebles 
Hiis  charming  stanza,  is  the  more  displeasing 
that  the  poet  is  speaking  in  his  own  person, 
and  obviously  from  his  own  experience. 
The  examples  are  set  so  thick  that  it  would 
be  as  easy  to  adduce  five  hundred  as  one, 
and,  indeed,  the  very  form  of  speech  we 
have  quoted,  varied  to  *They  will  say,'  and 
*  You'd  have  said,'  occurs  again  and  again. 
The  habit  of  reiterating  the  same  phrase  in 
two  or  three  successive  lines,  which  amounts 
in  him  to  an  offensive  mannerism,  was 
another  resource  to  supply  the  comparative 
scantiness  of  his  vocabulary.  A  solitary 
specimen  will  illustrate  the  usage,  but  it  is 
its  constant  recurrence  which  renders  it 
repulsive. 

*For  joy  h«  cannot  hold  the  bridle. 
For  joy  his  head  and  heels  are  idle, 
He's  idJe  all  for  very  joy.' 

Some  of  the  minor  pieces,  as  The  Thorn, 
are  half  made  up  of  the  changes  rung  upon 
a  surplusage  of  colloquial  common-places. 


lliough  he  termed  the  frequent  inversioaB 
in  the  works  of  brother  poets  a  want  of  re* 
spect  for  the  reader,  his  own  are  incessant^ 
and  of  the  most  barbarous  kind.  It  seems 
as  if  their  wanting  the  sanction  of  costcoa 
had  led  him  to  fancy  that  they  were  not  in- 
versions at  all.  That  none  of  these  bleniiidiea 
proceeded  from  haste,  is  the  strongest  evi- 
dence of  his  imperfect  mastery  ov^  diction, 
and  that  they  were  not  faults  of  impetuosity 
is  also  the  cause  that  they  are  seldom  ac- 
companied by  the  vigour  and  animation  which 
atone  for  so  many  slips  of  fiery  composers. 

Wordsworth  professed  that  his  chief  am- 
bition had  been  to  write  in  pure,  intelligible 
English.  His  sonnets  seldom  depart  from 
this  standard,  and,  though  the  language  of 
the  ballads  is  often  far  enough  from  classic^ 
it  is  abundantly  clear.  In  his  blank-verse, 
however,  he  often  indulged  in  the  oppressive 
magniloquence  of  his  worst  prose,  and  he  is 
then  among  the  least  perspicuous  of  poets. 
His  obscurity  arises  in  part  from  the  vague- 
ness of  his  doctrines,  but  more  from  the 
darkness  of  the  lantern'  in  which  he  buries 
his  light. 

It  is  constantly  asserted  that  he  effected  a 
reform  in  the  language  of  poetry,  that  he 
found  the  public  bigoted  to  a  vicious  and 
fiowery  diction  which  seemed  to  meui  a 
great  deal  and  really  meant  nothing,  and 
that  he  led  them  back  to  sense  and  simpli- 
city. The  clai  m  appears  to  us  to  be  a  fiuiciful 
assumption,  refuted  by  the  facts  of  literary 
history.  Feebler  poetasters  were  no  doubt 
read  when  Wordsworth  began  to  write  thaiir 
would  now  command  an  audience,  however 
small,  but  they  had  no  real  hold  upon  the 
public,  and  Cowper  was  the  only  popular 
bard  of  the  day.  His  mascidine  and  un- 
adorned English  was  relished  in  every  culti- 
vated circle  in  the  land,  and  Wordswortli 
was  the  child  and  not  the  father  of  a  reac- 
tion, which  after  all,  has  been  greatly  exag- 
gerated. Goldsmith  was  the  most  celebrated 
of  Cowper's  immediate  predecessors,  and  it 
will  not  be  pretended  that  The  Deserted  Vil- 
lage and  The  Traveller  are  among  the  speci- 
mens of  inane  phraseology.  Bums  had 
died  before  Wordsworth  attracted  notice ; 
the  wonderful  Peasant's  performances  were 
admired  by  none  more  than  by  Wordsworth 
himself:  were  they  not  already  far  more 
popular  than  the  Lake-poet's  have  ever  been 
— or  ever  will  be  1 — and  were  they,  in  any 
respect  or  degree,  tinged  with  the  absurdities 
of  the  Hayley  school  1  When  we  come 
forward  we  fmd  that  the  men  of  the  gen- 
eration were  Scott,  Byron,  Moore,  Camp- 
bell, Grabbe,  and  one  or  two  others.  Wordi- 
worth  himself  was  little  read  in  oompariaoa, 
and,  if  he  had  anything  to  do  with  weaning 
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Ae  pnbHo  from  their  vitiated  predilections, 
it  must  have  been  through  his  influence  on 
these  more  popular  poets,  "whose  works  re- 
presented the  reigning  taste  of  the  time. 
But  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  not  a 
RDgle  one  of  them  had  formed  his  style 
upon  that  of  the  Lyrical  Ballads  or  The  Ex- 
eurtton.  Lord  Byron,  daring  his  residence 
in  Switzerland,  was  imbued  through  Shelley 
with  some  of  Wordsworth's  characteristic 
feeling  for  Nature,  which  may  be  palpably 
traced  in  the  third  canto  of  Childe  Harold 
composed  at  the  period.  The  style  of  the 
noUe  poet,  however,  had  been  fixed  long 
before,  and  displayed  in  more  than  one  im- 
mortal production.  Wordsworth,  in  feet, 
always  spoke  of  Byron's  language  with  un- 
measured reprehension,  and  said  that  a  cri- 
tical review  of  it  ought  to  be  written  to 
guard  others  from  imitatmg  it.  He  was 
equally  emphatic  in  his  censure  of  Scott 
— and  between  the  diction  of  Moore  and 
that  of  the  Lake  bard,  there  was  no  more 
resemblance  than  between  water  and  per- 
fume. Campbell,  far  from  condescend- 
ing to  glean  from  the  effusions  of  Grasmere 
and  Rydal,  was  among  their  uncompromis- 
ing opponents. 

Whatever  influence  Wordsworth  may 
have  exercised  on  poetic  style,  be  it  great  or 
small,  was  bv  deviating  in  practice  from  the 
principles  of  composition  for  which  he  con- 
tended. Both  his  theory,  and  the  poems 
which  illustrate  it,  continue  to  this  hour  to 
be  all  but  imiversally  condemned.  He  re- 
solved to  write  as  the  lower  orders  talked ; 
and  though  where  the  poor  are  the  speakers 
it  would  be  in  accordance  with  strict  drama- 
tic propriety,  the  system  would  not  be  tole- 
rated in  serious  poetry.  The  example  of 
Shakspeare  dispenses  with  argument.  His 
characters  are  acknowledged  to  be  nature 
itself,  but  their  language  in  his  Tragedies  is 
not  that  which  is  spoken  by  ordinary  men. 
ft  is  the  richly  metaphorical  style  of  Shaks- 
peare himself  which  could  never  have 
been  general  unless  in  a  world  of  trans- 
cendent poets.  Yet  the  discrepancy  pleases 
instead  of  offending,  because  all  the  characters 
display  the  passions  which  are  proper  to 
their  situation,  and  with  just  so  much  greater 
power  and  effect  as  Shakspeare's  poetry  was 
i^vc  common  prose.  Wordsworth's  rule, 
however,  did  not  stop  at  the  wording  of  dia- 
logues. He  maintained  that  the  colloquial 
language  of  rustics  was  the  most  philosophi- 
cal and  enduring  which  the  Dictionary  af- 
fords, and  the  fittest  for  verse  of  every  de- 
B^ption.  Any  one  who  mixes  with  the  com- 
mon people  can  decide  for  himself  whether 
their  conversation  is  wont  to  exhibit  more 
propriety  of  language  than  the  sayings  of  a 


Johnson  or  the  speeches  of  a  Burke.  If  it 
were  really  the  case,  it  would  follow  that 
literary  cultivation  is  an  evil,  and  that  wo 
ought  to  learn  English  of  our  ploughboys, 
and  not  of  our  Shakspeares  and  Miltons. 
But  there  can  be  no  risk  in  asserting  that 
the  vocabulary  of  rustics  is  rude  and  meagre, 
and  their  discourse  negligent,  diffuse,  and 
weak.  The  vulgarisms,  which  are  the  most 
racy,  vigorous  and  characteristic  part  ot 
their  speech,  Wordsworth  admitted  must  be 
dropped,  and  either  he  must  have  substituted 
equivalent  expressions,  when  the  language 
ceases  to  be  that  of  the  poor,  or  he  must 
have  put  up  with  a  stock  of  words  which, 
after  all  these  deductions,  would  have  been 
scarcely  more  copious  than  that  of  a  South 
Sea  savage.  When  his  finest  verse  is 
brought  to  the  test  of  his  principle,  they 
agree  no  better  than  light  and  darkness. 
Here  is  his  way  of  describing  the  effects  of 
the  pealing  organ  in  King's  College  Chapel, 
with  its  *  self-poised  roo^  scooped  into  teu 
thousand  cells :  — 

^  Bat  fh)m  the  arms  of  silence — ^list !  0  list  I 
The  music  bursteth  into  second  life ; 
The  notes  luxuriate,  every  stone  is  kissed 
With  sound,  or  ghost  of  sound,  in  mazy  strife.' 

This  is  to  write  like  a  splendid  poet,  but  it 
is  not  to  write  as  rustics  talk. 

A  second  canon  laid  down  by  Wordsworth 
was,  that  poetic  diction  is,  or  ought  to  be, 
in  all  respects  the  same  with  the  language 
of  prose ;  and  as  prose  has  a  wide  range 
and  numbers  among  its  triumphs  such  luxu- 
riant eloquence  as  that  of  Jeremy  Taylor, 
the  principle,  if  just,  would  be  no  less  avail- 
able for  tne  advocates  of  ornamented  verse 
than  for  the  defence  of  the  homely  style  of 
the  Lyrical  Ballads.  But  the  proposition  is 
certainly  too  broadly  stated,  and,  though  the 
argument  holds  good  for  the  adversary,  be- 
cause the  phraseology  which  is  not  too  rich 
for  prose  can  never  be  considered  too  tawdry 
for  poetry,  yet  it  will  not  warrant  the  con- 
clusions of  Wordsworth  that  poetry  should 
never  rise  above  prose,  or  disdain  to  descend 
to  its  lowest  level.  The  great  mass  of  tht 
English  tongue  is  common  ground,  but  there 
are  images  which  would  sound  affected  out 
of  poetry,  and,  still  more  frequently,  there 
are  combinations  of  words  which  would  ap- 
pear mean  in  verse.  Wordsworth's  works, 
notwithstanding  his  horror  of  poetic  phrase- 
ology, present  examples  in  the  first  kind  as 
well  as  the  second. 

'  Evening  now  unbinds  the  fatten 
Fashioned  by  the  glowing  light,' 

would.be  a  fiintastic  mode  of  saying,  in  any 
description  of  prose,  that  the  coolness  of 
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evening  restored  the  activity  suspended  by 
the  sultriness  of  the  day — and  we  question 
whether  the  person  exists  who  honestly  be- 
lieves that  the  stanza  which  follows  is  suffi- 
ciently dignified  for  what  is,  in  design  at 
least,  a  sentimental  poem : — 

*  And  Susan's  growing  worse  and  worse, 
And  Betty's  in  a  sad  quandary,' 
And  then  there's  nobody  to  say 
If  she  must  go,  or  she  must  stay  I 
— She's  in  a  sad  quandary  f 

Such  was  the  nature  of  the  innovation  for 
which  Wordsworth  struggled.  In  the  species 
of  diction  where  he  had  no  precursor  he  is 
nev^r  likely  to  have  any  successor,  and  the 
compositions  of  his  that  promise  to  live  ex- 
hibit a  style  of  which  the  antiquity  is  the 
best  security  that  it  will  never  grow  obsolete. 
No  generation  has  been  so  prolific  in  distin- 
guished poets,  as  his  own,  and,  dissenting 
from  the  prediction  that  posterity  will  allot 
him  the  highest  place  in  the  brotherhood, 
we  yet  cannot  question  that  he  will  keep  the 
sufficiently  eminent  station  which  the  world 
has  long  since  assigned  him  amidst  that  illus- 
trious group. 


Art.  IX. — The  Financial  Statements  of  the 
Might  Honourable  Benjamin  Disradi^  M. 
P.,  delivered  in  the  House  of  Comrnons  on 
Friday,  3rd  December,  1852.   Piper  &C<t 

This  Number  of  our  Journal  was  nearly 
due  before  the  late  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer produced  his  'Financial  Statement.' 
However  therefore*  we  might  dissent  from  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  views  therein 
indicated  as  to  a  variety  of  subjects,  we  at 
once  perceived  that  it  would  be  impossible 
for  us  to  go  immediately  into  the  general  de- 
tail of  our  objections,  without  an  inconvenient 
delay  of  our  publication :  and  we  might  the 
more  readily  submit  to  what  we  felt  to  be 
beyond  our  choice,  as  the  more  properly 
financial  topics  w'ere  discussed  with  ability 
both  in  the  long  debate  that  followed  tlie 
ministerial  exposition  and  simultaneously  by 
the  most  influential  of  the  daily  newspapers. 
It  so  happens,  however,  that  neither  speakers 
in  the  House  nor  writers  out  of  doors  en- 
larged on  one  particular  class  of  subjects — 
and  that  in  our  own  opinion  the  most  impor- 
tant— which  the  *  Statement'  had  embraced; 
and  under  these  circumstances,  it  seemed  to 
us  that  we  could  not,  without  an  absolute 
dereliction  of  our  own  recorded  principles, 
and  a  neglect  of  what  we  consider  the  best 


interests  of  the  oouiitry,  allow  it  to  be  sop* 
posed  oven  for  a  moment  that  we  acquiesced 
in  either  the  propositions  or  the  reasoning  of 
Mr.  Disraeli  as  to  several  points  of  our  MoT" 
itime  administration  and  policy,     AccorA- 
ingly,  we  hastened  to  prepare  a  review  of 
that  portion  of  his  speech,  on  the  chance  of 
its  being  published  in  time  to  suggest  some 
modification,  or  at  least  a  reconsideratioOi 
of  matters  which  we  thought  had  been  dealt 
with  too  hastily,  and  on  very  imperfect  in- 
formation.    With  that  view,  the  greater 
pcuii  of  the  following  pages  was  already  in 
type  before  the  feU  of  the  Government. 
The  more  striking  political  consequenoe* 
of  the  wholesale  defeat  of  the  Budget  have, 
indeed,  thrown  into  the  background  all  its 
details,  and  will  have  deprived  our  (^iticisms 
of  any  immediate  interest  they  might  other- 
wise have  had ;  but  they  do  not,  as  it  ap- 
pears to  us,  and  as  we  hope  our  readers  will 
think,  render  less  necessary  some  protest 
against  its  bein^  hereafter  assumed  that  tfa» 
ex-Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  on  those 
subjects  expressing  the  matured  and  delib^ 
rate  sentiments  of  the  Conservative  party* 
On  the  contrary,  we  believe  that  his  state* 
ments  were  heard  by  the  majority  of  thft 
independent  members  of  that  party  ia  die 
House  of  Commons  with  as  much  surprise 
and  dissent  as  we,  and  every  Conservativa 
out  of  doors  that  we  have  happened  to  meet, 
felt  at  reading  them.   We  therefore  adhere  to 
our  original  design,  with  the  addition  only  of 
a  very  few  general  observations  on  the  new 
crisis  in  public  affiiirs  which  the  Budget  has^ 
if  not  produced,  at  least  accelerated. 

If  any  of  our  readers  might  have  forgot- 
ten, the  Peelite  journalists  have,  since  the 
Cabinet  catastrophe,  taken  pains  enough  to 
refresh  their  memories  as  to  the  eamestne« 
with  which,  in  the  closing  artide  of  our  Sep- 
tember number,  we  deprecated  the  prema- 
ture, and  as  we  thought,  unnecessary  and 
impolitic  experiment,  of  a  budget  before 
Christmas,  With  a  flourishing  exdiequM^ 
an  actual  surplus,  and  the  prospect  of  a  still 
better  one  at  the  close  of  the  financial  yeaC| 
we  did  not  conceive  it  at  all  probable  that 
the  graver  and  more  experienced  membert 
of  the  late  Cabinet  would  sanction  so  great 
a  departure,  not  only  from  parliamentary 
precedent  and  the  common  sense  of  the  ease^ 
but  from  the  obvious  policy  of  the  circunoh 
stances  in  which  that  cabinet  was  peculiarly 
placed. 

We  were  prepared,  we  then  said,  to  see 
the  motley  Opposition  endeavouring  to  eon* 
coct  some  vague  insult  to  the  Government 
on  which  all  their  discordant  sections  could 
have  united ;  and  we  were  equally  prepared 
for  seeing  that  any  &ctioua  combiaatioa 
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irould  give  the  Ministers  a  great  advantage, 
and  ^ould  probably  have  turned  the  scale 
In  their  favour ;  and  with  this  view— which 
we  are  still  convinced  was  the  true  one — we 
took  the  liberty  of  expressing  what  we  be- 
Keve  was  the  general  wish  and  hope  of  the 
Conservative  party,  that  the  Ministers  would 
not  volunteer  to  play  the  game  of  their 
adversaries,  and  spontaneously,  not  merely 
nSord,  but  create,  an  occasion  in  which  the 
latter  might  fairly,  and  with  no  disapproba- 
tion of  the  country  at  large,  combine  to  re- 
nst,  Tlie  result  has  unmrtunately  proved 
that  our  judgment  was  correct  and  our  fears 
)>rophetic.  Of  all  questions,  a  budget  was 
the  most  perilous  for  such  sm  experiment, 
and,  above  all,  a  budget  involving  a  great 
variety  of  antagonist  Interests,  on  each  of 
which  the  stanchest  member  of  the  Con- 
servative party  might  naturally  have  spe- 
cial views  of  his  own,  and  would  probably 
have  to  consult  those  of  a  local  constituency. 
It  has,  we  believe,  seldom  if  ever  happened 
that  a  budget  has  been  passed  in  its  origi- 
nal integrity.  In  adjusting  its  details,  we 
always  expect  objections,  alterations,  and 
compromises, — ^it  is  the  nature  of  the  case, 
and  it  is  for  that  reason  that  they  are  dis- 
cussed in  committee.  It  is  therefore  that 
a  budget  (unless  where  it  rests  altogether 
on  some  great  •principle — the  income-tax, 
for  instance,  or  tne  corn-laws)  is  as  unsatis- 
fectory  a  form  for  testing  tne  feelings  of 
cither  the  House  or  the  country  as  can  be 
imagined.  This  budget  had  not  even  the 
excuse  of  opening  any  such  new  principle 
as  called  for  so  special  an  appeal  to  Parlia- 
ment. It  was  in  substance,  after  all,  as  com- 
mon-plaee  a  budget  as  ever  was  propounded. 
The  speech  bv  which  it  was  introduced  was 
indeed  suffidently  original ;  of  the  budget 
itself,  however,  the  three  main  features  were 
no  more  than  halving  two  existing  taxes, 
doMing  another,  and  extending  a  fourth — a 
mere  shuffling  of  the  same  cards ;  but  this 
wry  simple  process  was  executed  with  such 
a  cwriosa  infilicitas,  that  it  combined  all  the 
opponents  of  the  Ministry,  while  not  one  of 
their  supporters  could,  or,  at  least,  did,  ven- 
ture to  adopt  it  as  a  whole.  * 

On  a  full-  recon^deration  of  the  whole 
case,  we  willingly  acknowledge  our  entire 
Idief  that  the  Government  adopted  this  un- 
usual and  unlucky  course  in  a  sincere  though 
mistaken  spirit  of  courage  and  good  faiSi. 
They  were  anxious  to  ascertain  their  posi- 
tion, and  were  induced,  for  motives  no 
doubt  honourable  and,  in  their  own  judg- 


*  The  two  roo0t  powerfnl  nipporters  of  the  Go- 
vernment, Sir  Edwaid  Bulwer  and  Mr.  Cayley, 
would,  in  fact,  have  annihilated  the  budget,  by  the 
repeal  of  the  wfmU  mah-ttz. 


ment,  weighty,  to  adopt  a  vote  on  the  bud- 
get as  one  of  confidence.  It  is  impossible 
to  dispute  the  propriety  of  the  object,  but 
.we  still  must  regret  that  a  clearer,  a  more 
appropriate,  and  even  earlier  occasion  was 
not  taken  for  that,  no  doubt,  necessary  trial 
of  strength — for  instance,  by  meeting  Mr. 
Villiers's  motion  with  the  old  Parliamentary 
test  of  the  previous  qtiestion.  That  would 
have  brought  the  question  to  its  real  issue 
— a  vote  of  confidence  in  the  good  intentions 
of  the  Government ;  and  on  that  question 
we  have  little  doubt  they  would  have  had, 
as  they  deserved,  a  majority ;  but,  if  they 
had  not  had  such  a  majority  on  that  simple 
question,  how  could  they  hope  for  one  on 
the  more  complicated  and  antagonistic  de- 
tails of  a  budget,  concerning  which  their 
own  supporters  might  be  expected  to  feel 
such  a  variety  of  doubts  and  scruples  1  The 
tampering  with  Mr.  Villiers's  motion  was 
considered  by  the  House  and  the  Country 
as  a  confession  of  weakness — ^the  bringing 
forward  the  budget  at  so  unusual  a  period 
of  the  session  was  a  still  more  direct  one. 
The  battle,  thus  injudiciously  provoked,  was 
fought,  and  especially  by  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  with  distinguished  gallantry 
and,  on  some  detached  points,  with  admira- 
ble skill ;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  ground  was 
ill  chosen — the  moment  inopportune,  and 
the  upshot — what  we  ventured  three  months 
ago  to  forebode. 

It  is  not  with  a  view  of  claiming  for  our- 
selves any  peculiar  sagacity — God  knows, 
it  needed  little  to  foresee  the  result — that  we 
make  these  observations;  but  a  regard  to 
the  true  and  permanent  interests  of  the 
Conservative  party,  or  at  least  of  that  sec- 
tion of  it  with  whose  countenance  we  have 
been  so  long  honoured,  obliges  us  to  lay  be- 
fore our  readers  what  we  conceive  to  be  the 
TRUTH  of  the  case — not  a  merely  retrospect- 
ive, reproachful,  and  barren  truth — but  one 
calculated — ^intended  at  least — to  serve  as  a 
beacon  to  guide  us  hereafter  to  a  safer  and 
more  permanent  anchorage.  Honesty  is  the 
best  policy,  but  next  to  it  is  Courage — with- 
out which,  as  Johnson  wisely  said,  there  is  no 
security  for  honesty  or  any  other  virtue, 
moral  or  political. 

In  that  spirit  of  sincerity,  then,  we  are 
bound  to  say  that,  if  we  regretted  the  un- 
timely introduction  of  the  Budget,  we  still 
more  strongly  dissent  from  many  of  the 
principles  of  the  speech  by  which  it  was  in. 
troduced.  No  one,  of  whatever  political 
creed,  can  now  affect  to  doubt  or  disparage 
the  many  high  parliamentary  qualities  of 
Mr.  Disraeli.  His  resolute  spirit  has  been 
conspicuously  displayed  under  very  extraor- 
dinary  difficulties.    He  has  combined  an  in- 
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domitablo  perseverance  witb  great  fertility 
of  resource.  In  opposition  he  has  been  and, 
if  he  does  himself  justice,  be  must  again  be 
most  formidably  influential :  he  may  yet 
acquire  whatever  he  needs  for  the  discharge 
of  the  high  functions  of  a  minister.  He  has 
showii  himself  at  once  a  brilliant  orator  and, 
what  is  still  rarer,  a  powerful  debater,  but 
he  has  not  as  yet,  we  think,  earned  the  repu- 
tation of  a  Statesman.  Of  his  Budget, 
properly  so  called,  any  minute  examination 
on  our  part  (even  if  we  had  time  and  room 
for  it)  would  be  now  idle,  and  could  tend  to 
no  practical  result  We  will  only  remark 
generally  that  its  most  judicious  portions 
were  so -unfortunately  linked  with  others  of 
an  opposite  character  as  to  defeat  them- 
selves. He  might,  for  instance,  have  ex- 
tended the  House-tax  without  doubling  it, 
and  the  Income-tax  without  hampering  it 
with  fresh  exemptions  and  distinctions. 

On  one  of  his  financial  details,  however, 
which  is  of  more  .permanent  importance, 
and  of  which  the  danger  may  not  perhaps 
be  passed,  we  think  it  right  to  repeat  and 
record  the  objections  we  have  heretofore 
made — we  mean  the  rejpeal  of  the  Malt- Tax 
— which,  when  formerly  proposed,  we  de- 
nounced as  a  most  injudicious  and  danger- 
ous measure,  but  which  may,  we  fear,  have 
derived  some  additional  countenance  from 
Mr.  Disraeli's  proposition  to  reduce  it  by 
one-half.  The  reduction,  we  think,  would 
not  have  fulfilled  any  of  his  intentions,  and 
could  only  have  served  as  an  argument  for 
its  abolition.  Our  readers  will  find  in  our 
79th  volume,  p.  143,  the  reasons  of  our  pro- 
test against  that  proposition.  We  need  not 
say  more  than  that  they  appear  to  us  to  be 
stronger  than  ever.  We  understand  and 
appreciate  the  motive  of  the  proposition — 
the  desire  of  doing  something  favourable,  or 
at  least  conciliatory,  to  the  landed  interest 
— ^but  even  that  it  would  not  have  done. 
The  benefit  to  the  land  would  have  been  at 
best  very  partial — in  our  fixed  opinion,  next 
to  nothing — but  at  all  events  wholly  insignifi- 
cant compared  with  the  loss  of  two  millions 
and  a  half  of  revenue^  which  must  have  been 
replaced  by  direct  taxation.  Nor  would 
the  measure  have  had  even  the  paitial  suc- 
cess of  gratifying  the  agricultural  body. 
Barley  is  a  comparatively  small  portion  of 
our  produce — ^but  even  the  growers  of  bar- 
ley, we  believe,  and  certainly  the  country 
gentlemen  and  farmers  in  general,  are  now 
very  well  aware  of  what  an  infinitesimal 
share  of  any  reduction  of  the  duty  on  malt 
would  find  its  way  into  tJieir  pockets. 

But  waiving  these  and  other  equally 
pregnant  topics  of  the  Statement,  our  pres- 
ent unwelcome  business  is  with  that  partio- 


ular  dass  of  subjects  wht<^  had  very  little 
relation  to  what  is  usually  called  a  lyudgety 
and  upon  which,  as  we  nave  already  inti- 
mated, we  have  the  misfortune  of  difilering 
from  iJie  late  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
toto  coelo^ — ^we  mean  that  portion  of  the 
speech  which  relates  to  various  branches  of 
our  Maritime  Policy. 

It  is  far  indeed  from  our  intention  to  ques- 
tion the  motives  which  induced  the  Cabinet 
to  authorize  the  measures  opened  in  this  part 
of  Mr.  Disraeli's  programme^  and  still  less 
to  make  them  responsible  for  the  language 
in  which  it  was  produced.  In  their  objects 
and  iutentions  we  entirely  sympathise.  They 
had  heard  so  much  of  the  losses  of  the  Ship- 
ping Interest,  and  were  so  convinced  of  \m 
national  danger  as  well  as  the  oommerdal 
injury  produced  by  the  repeal  of  the  Navi- 
gation Laws,  that  they  readily  listened  to 
the  complaints  of  an  injured  class,  and  were 
anxious  to  make  them  whatever  reparation 
could  be  afibrded  without '  trenching  on  the 
principles  of  the  'recent  legislation'  which 
they  had  pledged  themselves  to  respect 
The  fact,  however,  as  we  confidently  believe, 
is  this: — ^that  the  only  real  grievance  and 
danger  consisted  in  the  very  essence  of  thai 
*  recent  legislation,'  and  that  when  the  gen- 
tlemen of  the  Shipping  Interest  were  brought 
to  hook  (to  use  one  of  their  own  phrases) 
they  could  specify  nothing  that  it  was  in  the 
power  of  the  Government  to  redress,  save 
some  petty  grievances  which,  in  the  impos- 
sibility of  obtaining  any  relief  from  the  real 
pressure,  they  put  forward  with  much  show 
of  importance  and  urgency';  and  the  Gov- 
ernment, willing  to  do  all  that  was  in  their 
power,  XK>nsented  to  undertake  the  cure  of 
these  alleged  mischiefs,  the  true  extent  of 
which — probably  from  their  natural  desire 
to  keep  the  details  of  the  Budget  secret  to 
the  last  moment — they  w6re  unable  to  ex- 
amine by  wider  inquiries  and  to  test  by  any 
antagonist  evidence.  Their  ingenious  orator 
spoke,  no  doubt,  from  the  brief  of  his  infor- 
mants, and,  without,  it  may  be  supposed, 
having  gone  very  sedulously  into  details 
which  did  not  belong  to  his  department,  was 
probably  not  sorry  to  have  a  prospect  of 
gratifying  the  Shipping  Interest  by  what 
seem  at  first  sight  v^ry  moderate  concessions 
— though,  when  more  closely  sifled,  these 
moderate  concessions  will  be  found  to  in- 
volve very  serious  consequences. 

We  shall  notice  successively  the  different 
points  in  the  words  and  in  the  order  in  which 
we  find  them  in  what  is,  we  presume,  an 
authorised  copy  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  'State- 
ment;' and  if  we  enter  into  more  detail 
than  the  occasion  may  seem  to  call  for, 
it  is  because  hb  |bibcpoi^4/4?l^lare  of  af- 
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fiiirs  it  is  not  impossible  that,  under  the  im- 
puted authority  of  a  conservative  Adminis- 
tration, the  same  principles  and  the  same 
measures  may  be  hereafter  reproduced. 

In  opening  the  general  question  of  relief 
to  the  Shipping  Interest,  Mr.  Disraeli  said : 

'As  the  recoimnendations  we  are  about  to 
make  are  founded,  I  think,  on  a  very  impartial 
and  liberal  consideration  of  the  whole  case,  we 
believe  that,  if  those  recommendations  are 
adopted  by  Parliament,  we  may  fairly  say  that 
the  just  claims  of  the  Shipping  Interest  will  be 
satisfied,'  and  that  in  our  future  leeislatiou,  eo 
&r  as  that  interest  is  concerned,  we  uiall  not  bo 
dktorbed  by  appeals  of  a  class  nature,^ 

We  notice  this  exordium  for  the  purpose 
of  protesting  against  the  invidious  introduc- 
tion of  the  word  class,  which  has  been  grow- 
ing into  use  or  rather  abuse  ever  since  the 
Com  Laws  were  stigmatised  as  *  class  legis- 
lation.' The  word  involves  a  principle— ^in 
finance  a  dangerous  one,  and  as  in  the  case 
before  us  an  absurd  one.  Ships  are  a  class 
of  things  sui  peneris — and  how  can  any  legis- 
lation upon  ships,  or  on  coaches,  or  railroads, 
or  any  other  matter  sui  generis,  be  other 
than  sui  generis — a  class  legislation  1  You 
subject  the  ship  for  the  sake  of  its  own  safe- 
ty, to  lighthouse  dues :  you  subject  the  car- 
riage for  the  same*  reason  to  turnpike  tolls. 
You  have  county-rates  for  roads  and  bridges 
to  &cilitate  and  improve  land-travelling :  you 
must  have  shipping-rates  for  pilotage,  bal- 
lasting, buoys,  lights,  <&k3.,  to  facilitate  and 
improve  navigation.  All  this  is  equally 
class  taxation,  because  the  objects  to  be  at- 
tained belong  to  the  special  classes.  What 
are  the  duties  on  licences,  game-certificates, 
kair-powder,  armorial  bearings,  6cc  1  Nay, 
what  are  the  various  exemptions  from  tax- 
ation, but  class  l^slation  1  Are  they  all  to 
be  abrogated  1  We  shall  come  to  details 
presently ;  here  we  only  insist  on  the  abuse 
as  we  think  it,  of  the  term  class.  Those 
who  abjure  the  fallacious  tenets  of  a  school 
had  better  not  adopt  its  deceptive  phrases. 
Bat,  this  throughout  his  speech,  Mr.  Disraeli 
seems  but  too  much  inclined  to  do. 

Coming,  then,  to  the  details  of  his  relief 
from  *  class  legislation,'  he  proceeds  to  treat 
^  Light  Ihies  :— 

•  With  respect  to  the  H^hi  dues,  we  have  ex- 
amined the  subject,  and  it  Is  our  opinion  that 
in  a  great  degree  the  complaints  of  the  Shipping 
Interett  are  founded  on  fact.  It  certainly  seems 
^uU  indefensible  that,  irrespective  of  the  dues 
which  they  pay  for  the  advantage  of  lighthouses, 
which  are  amply  and  properly  supplied  in  this 
country,  they  should  m  payins  in  the  form  of 
dues  a  large  sum  of  money,  which  is,  in  fact, 
the  interest  pwd  to  Uie  Trinity-House  for  the 
purchase  of  private  lights,  whi<ui  were  improvi' 


dently  granted  by  the  Croton'orby  the  Parliament 
many  years  ago.— (//«ir.  Hear  Q  As  far  as  that 
portion  of  the  light  dues,  which  consists  of  the 
mterest  paid  on  sums  advanced  by  the  Trinity- 
House  for  the  purchase  of  these  private  lights, 
it  seems  to  us  indefensible,  when  the  principle  of 
unrestricted  competition  is  established,  that  the 
Shipping  Interest  of  this  country  should  be  pay- 
ing a  tax  not  for  the  lights  supplied  for  their 
benefit  (because  for  them  they  pay  sufficiently), 
but  in  order  that  improvident  grants  of  former 
Sovereigns  and  Parhaments  should  be  counter- 
acted by  a  peculiar  tax  raised  from  them,  and 
in  respect  to  which  they  get  no  return  whatever. 

We  are  afraid  that  any  one,  and  above  all 
a  Minister  of  the  Crown,  who  talks  of  the 
indefensible  and  improvident'  imposts  of 
Sovereigns  and  Governments  is  in  these  days 
but  too  certain  of  being  greeted  with  a  hear, 
hear  f  Such  epithets  would  be  in  any  case 
unseemly,  but  here  they  want  any  palliation 
on  the  score  of  fact  or  justice.  The  grants 
alluded  to  were  neither  *  improvident  nor 
indefensible' — ^but  strongly  the  reverse. 
Early  in  the  last  century,  when  there  was  no 
general  system  of  lighthouses,  some  indivi- 
duals who  happened  to  be  the  owners  of 
points  of  the  coast  peculiarly  dangerous  to 
navigation,  erected  at  their  own  private  cost 
certain  lighthouses — ^works  undertaken,  no 
doubt,  in  the  first  instance,  with  a  view  to 
private  profit,  but  which  were  also  a  great 
public  benefit.  The  Sovereign  and  Parlia- 
ments of  the  day  gave  to  these  meritorious 
enterprises  the  encouragement  they  required 
and  deserved,  just  as  they  have  in  our  own 
days  granted  privileges  to  private  specula^ 
tions  which  involve  consequential  public  be- 
nefits, such  as  bridges,  canals,  railroads,  and 
the  like.*  A  retrospective  theorist,  may  re- 
gret  that  King  James  and  his  Parliament 
did  not  make  the  New  River  for  the  supply 
of  London,  but  he  will  scarcely  call  the  char- 
ter to  Sir  HughMiddleton  '  improvident  and* 
indefensible ;  nor  will  any  ChMicellor  of  the 
Exchequer  be  now  disposed  to  buy  up  the 
interests  of  the  New  River  Company  and  all 
the  other  companies  that  have  grown  up  by 
its  example,  iu  order  to  afibrd  the  inhabitants 
of  the  metropolis  an  absolutely  gratuitous 
supply  of  water.  These  Private  Lights 
were,  like  the  New  River,  a  doubtful  specu- 
lation,-and  at  first,  like  it,  not  a  very  produc- 
tive one ;  but  in  process  of  time  the  increase 
of  trade  and  shipping  made  them  extremely 
profitable,  and  then  they  began  to  be  com- 
plained of,  just  as  people  now  complain  of 
the  prices  of  water.  It  was  urged,  as  against 
the  private  lights,  first,  that  the  profits  were 


*  Of  the  six  ^at  bridges  of  our  metropoli8./our 
were  and  three  still  are  toUhMm ;  so  are  the  aozen 

bridges  between  London  «n^  mndsor.  ^,  ,.  ,^^,^ 
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not  only  inordinate,  but  troublesome  to  the 
shipping  interest  in  their  collection ;  and  se- 
condly, that  for  many  reasons  both  of  eco- 
nomy and  better  admmistration,  they  ousht 
to  be  in  the  same  hands  as  the  public  lignt- 
houses,  ^hich,  after  their  instructive  and  be- 
neficial example,  had  grown  up  on  all  sides 
of  them.  Lord  Melbourne's  and  Lord  John 
Russell's  Governments,  feeling  that  these 
objections  were  reasonable,  set  about  re- 
medying them,  and  on  the  wise  principle  of 
combining  justice  with  policy,  they  purchased 
out  the  private  proprietors,  and  absorbed 
HiQ  private  lighthouses  into  the  general  sys- 
tem, charging  to  the  general  system — ^not 
the  former  vexatious  rates,  but  only — and 
that  for  a  limited  time — ^the  interest  of  the 
sum  that  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of 
the  shipping  interest  had  been  employed  in 
the  desired  transfer.  Tbat  purchase-money 
(incurred  between  1836  and  1841)  amounted 
altc^ether  to  about  1,260,000/. ;  but  by  the 
economy  and  activity  of  the  Trinity-House 
this  sum  is  already  reduced  to  108,000/. 
(not  one-fiywrth  of  the  value  oione  of  the  pri- 
vate lights) — and  will  be  speedily  paid  off 
altogetner.  What  could  be  fairer  %  Let  us 
add,  in  order  to  prevent  misrepresentation  of 
our  opinions,  that  we  fully  not  merely  con- 
cede, but  insist  that  no  h\^w permanent  rate 
of  dues  should  be  levied  than  will  defray  the 
efficient  and  liberal  chains  of  the  general 
establishment.  But  we  especially  object  to 
any  approach  to  the  principle  (implied  in  Mr. 
Disreali's  argument)  of  charging  any  such 
special  expenditure  on  the  revenues  of  the 
country  at  large— of  burthening  those  who 
pay  for  lighting  the  streets  of  our  towns  and 
cities  with  the  additional  and  incongruous 
expense  of  lighting  the  Channel  and  the 
North  Sea. 

Mr.  Disraeli  proceeds  to  announce  some 
other  measures  of  the  same  kind,  which 
seems  to  us  very  questionable  both  in  £act 
and  in  argument : — 

*  We  would  relieve  the  Shipping  Interest  from 
the  contribution  to  the  charities  of  a  Corporatum 
which,  however  laudable  they  may  be,  ought  not 
to  be  maintained  under  present  circumstances  by 
taxing  a  British  ship.' 

The  words  ^charities  of  a  Corporation' 
seem  to  have  been  invidiously  sugge'feted  to 
Mr.  Disraeli  as  if  they  were  something  with 
which  the  shipping  interest  has  no  peculiar 
concern — whereas  the  *  Corporation' — ^the 
Trinity-House — is  only  the  representative 
and  agent  of  the  Shipping  Interests,  to  which 
all  its  charities  are  exclusively  applied.  They 
are  no  other  than  superannuations,  compen- 
sations for  injuries,  or  rewards  for  special 
exertions,  to  worn-out  mercbant  seamen, 


pilots,  boatmen  and  the  like,  or  pensions  to 
their  widows  and  orphans— H>bjects  which 
*  former  sovereigns  and  governments'  though 
it  both  politic  and  humane  to  promote,  and 
which,  we  believe,  have  most  beneficially  in- 
fluenced the  progress  of  British  shipping. 
We  admit  that  the  detail  of  these  charities 
should  be  jealously  watched,  but  on  what 
principle  can  it  be  alleged  that,  honestly  ap- 
plied, they  are  not  a  duty  for  which  the  ship- 
ping interest  is  as  much  bound  to  provide  as 
any  parish  for  its  poor  1  A  pilot  is  lost  in 
endeavouring  to  save  a  ship  on  the  Goodwin 
— has  kis  widow  no  claim  on  the  Shipping 
Interest  ?  or  when  a  man  is  disabled  in  sav- 
ing a  wreck,  or  even  worn  out  in  long  and 
arduous  service— has  he  himself  no  claim  on 
the  Shipping  Interest  in  the  service  of  whidi 
he  has  expended  his  strength  and  all  the 
working  days  of  his  perilous  life  ?  The  high- 
est rate  of  pension  to  an  old  destitute  mas- 
ter of  a  merchantman  is  6«. — to  a  mate,  4s, 
6(f. — to  a  seaman,  Ss, — all  per  month/ — 
and  no  one  can  receive  this  worse-than- work- 
house pittance  who  is  not  seventy  years  old, 
or  disabled  from  work.  Be  as  rigid  as  you 
please  in  the  examination  of  each  case,  but 
can  it  be  denied  that  these  are  charities  for 
which  the  Shipping  Interest  is,  in  all  justice 
and  policy,  bound  to  provide  ?  Nor  do  we 
see  how  they  could  be  more  justly  or  econo- 
mically managed  than  by  the  Trinity-House. 
We  next  come  to  what  are  called  Passing 
Tolls:— 

*  We  think  also  that  all  that  which  is  levied 
from  the  Shipping  Interest  under  the  name  of 
Passing  Tolu  is  a  vexation^  a  g:riemnce^  and  a 
burden  to  which  the  shipping  of  this  country, 
under  present  circumstances,  ought  not  to  be 
subjected. — {Hear,  hear  f)  And,  therefore,  we 
would  relieve  the  Shipping  Interest  from  all 
passing  tolls. — {Hear,  Mar!y 

From  all  that  has  been  said  about  the 
hardship  of  paying  for  passing  tolls,  that  is, 
tolls  to  certain  harbours  whid^  the  ship  has 
passed  and  not  entered,  who  would  believe 
that  these  harbours  are  only  four  f  The 
case  is  this :  for  a  hundred  miles  on  either 
side  of  the  mouth  of  the  Thames  there  is  no 
natural  harbour  for  a  ship  of  any  tonnage. 
To  diminish  this  great  evil,  four  harbours  of 
refuge — two  to  the  north,  Whitby  and  Brid- 
lington, and  two  to  the  south,  Ramsgate  and 
Dover — were  constructed  at  a  great  expense, 
— not  as  ports  of  trade,  but  as  places  of 
refuge,  where  vessels  bound  to  or  from  tlte 
Tbames  may  find  shelter  in  those  emergen- 
cies of  which  every  season  affords  such  awful 
instances.  These  harbours  are,  we  admit, 
of  little  avail  to  the  general  trade  in  fine 
weather,  but  of  inestimable  value  in  the  fre- 
quent hour   of  danger.     In   the  terrible 
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weatlier  vhich  has  been  raging  while  we 
write,  and  whioh  has  strewed  our  shores 
with  such  disastrous  wrecks,  we  learn  that 
a  merchant-fleet  of  not  less  than  300  sail  (!) 
have  tak^i  refuge  in  Ramsgate  alone,  besides 
nnmerous  other  vessels  that,  unable  to  find 
room  in  the  harbour,  have  anchored  in  the 
Downs,  as  near  to  it  as  thejr  could,  for  the 
lake  of  assistance  in  anchors,  cable,  and 
boat-help,  whidi  are  not  elsewhere  within 
readi.  Ships  in  ordinary  weather  would 
have  only  passed  these  harbours ;  but  can  it 
be  cont^ided  that  they  are  not  a  benefit 
which  the  ships,  for  whose  special 
safety  they  are  provided  and  are  maintained, 
are  justly  bound  to  pay  for?  Would  a 
householder  be  justified  in  refusing  to  pay 
his  Midsummer  rate  for  the  parish  fire-engine, 
on  the  score  that  his  own  house  had  not 
been  on  fire  since  last  winter  ?  But  again ; 
are  not  these  passing  tolls  a  kind  of  insurance 
pro  tan  to  on  the  whole  voyage  ?  and  we  be- 
lieve that  if  these  ports  of  refuge  did  not 
exist^  the  shipowners  would  find  the  insurance 
of  their  ships  in  the  North  Sea,  or  round  the 
Forelands,  a  very  different  matter.  We 
say  nothing  of  what  we  believe  to  be  the 
iUusory  nature  of  the  boon.  On  the  free- 
trade  principle,  the  diminution,  whatever  it 
may  l^,  ought  to  reach  the  public  in  the  low- 
ering of  freight;  the  siup-owner  would 
gain  nothing,  and  the  public  something  in- 
finitely small.  We  could,  we  believe,  es- 
tablish  the  utter  insignificance  of  all  t^ese 
propositions  as  measures  of  relief  in  any 
quarter,  but  that  is  no  immediate  concern  of 
ours  ;  we  are  only  dealing  with  principles  of 
which  we  dread  the  pernicious  consequences. 
We  next  come  to  the  boon  ofifered  to  the 
Shipping  Interest  under  the  head  oi Pilotage : 

'  I  will  not  enter  into  the  qnestioii  of  the  ano- 
malies of  our  system  of  Pilotaee.  The  House, 
I  am  sure,  knows  well  that  a  Thames  pilot  can 
•teer  a  ship  to  a  Cinque  port,  but  may  not  steer 
it  back.  Another  pilot  connected  with  another 
corporation  performs  the  duty  of  returning; 
ana  of  course,  the  Shipping  Interest  having  to 
eoqdoy  two  men  to  perform  a  duty  which  one  man 
wild  discharge^  the  expense  is  proportionately 
inoreased.* 

Tlie  boon  is  not  distinctly  announced — ^but 
a  committee  of  inquiry  is  promised,  with  an 
kitimation  that  a  former  committee  on  the 
sabjeet  was  in  what  we  suppose  we  must 
now  call  the  had  old  times,  and  that  the  new 
eommittee  would  be 

*  aniniat.ed  by  those  views,  with  respect  to  com- 
merdal  affairs  especially^  which  probably  had  not 
so  great  an  influence  some  years  ago? 

Tlie  Conservative  and  Protectionist  par- 
ties win  not  fail  to  observe  this,  scarcely 
Tou  xcii.  9— L 


veiled,  compliment  to '  recent  legisktion.^ 
We  cannot  venture  to  deny  Mr.  Disraeli's 
suggestion  that  Mr.  Pitt,  and  Lord  liver- 
pool,  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  the  tJiree 
last  Wardens  of  the  Cinque  Ports  during 
a  space  of  now  sixty  years,  were  *  animated 
by  views  of  commercial  a^rs'  different 
from  those  of  Mr.  Disraeli ;  but  we  shall 
show  that  they  probably  understood  the 
matter  a  little  better.  Mr.  Disraeli  has  not 
even  understood  the  complaint  of  his  own 
grievance-monger. 

'  A  Thames  pilot,'  it  seems,  ^  may  steer  a 
ship  to  one  of  the  Cinque-ports,  but  not  badk ; 
the  pilot  of  another  corporcUion  must  bring 
her  back,  and  the  Shipping  Interests  will 
have  to  employ  two  men  at  a  double  ^xpsnse^ 
when  one  would  suffice.'  Hie  fact  is,  that 
if  a  Thames  pilot  took  a  vessel  to  a  Cinque 
or  any  other  port,  he  would  not,  even  if  the 
regulation  complained  of  did  not  exist,  bring 
her  back  at  the  one  charge — the  voyages 
would  still  be  distinct  adventures,  and  the 
same  man  would  have  to  be  paid  for  each 
separiU^  voyage.  So  vanishes  at  once  the 
supposed  boon  to  the  Shipping  Interest, 
which  would  have  to  pay  for  both  voyagea, 
as  it  does  now,  and  probably  more ;  for  be- 
sides paying  for  the  two  voyages,  the  owner 
would  have  to  maintain  the  original  pilot 
during  the  interval,  which  might  be  consid-  * 
erable,  between  the  two  trips.  What  the 
grievance-monger  probably  meant  to  state 
to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  an 
imaginary  case,  so  improbable,  and — if  it 
could  have  happened — so  insignificant,  that 
we  are  almost  ashamed  to  occupy  half-a-do- 
zen lines  in  guessing  at  it.  It  only  shows 
how  hard  put  he  must  have  been  to  find  a 
grievance  when  he  produced  this  absurdity. 
The  complaint  perhaps  was,  that  if  a  London 
owner  had  a  favourite  pilot  entrusted  to  take 
one  of  his  ships — say  to  Cowes — who  should 
there  happen  to  meet  another  of  the  same 
owner's  ships  homeward  bound,  the  fevour- 
ite  pilot  could  not  bring  her  back.  True ; 
but  if  he  could,  nothing  would  be  saved  to 
his  employer.  The  two  voyages  would  be 
equally  and  distinctly  paid  for ;  but  the  fa- 
vourite pilot  would  be  paid  for  one,  and  a 
Cowes  pilot  for  the  other.  The  shipowner's 
charge  would  be  just  the  same.  Thus  thia 
great  national  question  is  reduced  to  the  ac^ 
cidental  rivalry  of  two  individual  pilots; 
This  is  simply  ridiculous  ;  but  Mr.  Disraeli's 
comment  upon  it  involves  a  much  graver 
difficulty  and,  we  may  add,  public  danger. 
The  case  is  put  only  one  way — ^from  the 
Thames  out  and  home :  such  a  case  must  be 
exceedingly  rare.  But  much  more  frequent 
— indeed  of  hourly  occurrence — is  the  case 
of  ships  ooming  down  the  North  sea,  or  up 
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dairnel  into  tho  Thames.  For  their  use 
every  port,  from  Lerwick  to  Harwich,  and 
from  Cork  to  Dover,  has  a  body  of  local 
pilots,  acquainted  with  the  whole  channel, 
who  take  up,  in  their  several  districts,  the 
duty  of  pilotage.  I^  aco6rding  to  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli's argument,  these  local  people  are  to 
be  displt^ed  by  Thames  pilots — ^if  they  are 
not  to  have  the  exclusive  privilege  of  supply- 
ing the  demands  occurring  within  their  own 
districts,  what  is  to  become  of  the  whole 
race  of  pilots  beyond  the  mouth  of  the 
Thames:  the  finest,  hardiest,  most  intelli- 
gent, and  most  useful  class  of  mariners  on 
the  &ce  of  the  waters — ^not  merely  discour- 
aged, but  annihilated  1  Let  us  take  the  very 
instance  of  these  poor  Cinque  Port  pilots 
whom  Mr.  Disraeli  would  thus  displace. 
In  the  ISdi  Section  of  the  General  Pilot 
Act  we  find — 

*A  sufficient  number  of  the  pilots  of  the 
Cinqiie  ports,  not  less  than  eighteen  at  any  time, 
and  in  unremitting  succession  from  time  to  time 
hy  day  and  night,  shall  constantly  ply  at  sea  or 
be  am)at  between  the  sonth  Forelaiia  and  Dun- 
^eneee  to  take  charge  of  ships  and.  vessels  com- 
ukf  from  the  westward,  and  shall  not  allow  any 
ship  having  a  signal  for  a  pilot  flying,  without 
attempting  to  bourd.' 

«  Eighteen  full-manned  pilot-boats,  at  the 
least,  always  at  sea  and  in  constant  succession 
day  and  night,  within  a  space  of  thirty  miles 
— ^these  are  the  people  and  this  is  the  ser- 
vice which  Mr.  Disraeli  proposes  to  annihi- 
late on  the  imaginary  grievance  of  some  im- 
aginary Thames  pilot  But  his  whole  view 
of  the  case  is  a  radical  mistake.  Pilotage 
is  a  specialty^  depending  on  local  knowledge 
and  constant  practice— mstead  of  endeavour- 
ing to  generalize  the  employment,  and  em- 
ploy one  man  instead  of  twOj  all  the  great 
public  interests,  as  well  as  that  of  the  ship- 
owners, require  that  the  service  should  be 
localized^  and  tiDo  men  employed  in  prefer- 
ence to  one.  The  principle  announced  by 
Mr.  Disraeli  would,  in  the  most  &vourable 
case,  not  save  a  penny  to  the  shipowner ; 
and  if  it  had  the  remotest  chance  of  being 
even  attempted,  would  be,  by  the  extinction 
of  local  pilotage,  of  the  greatest  peril  to  the 
commerce,  and  eventuaSy  to  the  safety  of 
the  country.  Such  is  the  danger  of  inaccu- 
rate or  interested  information  on  a  great 
practical  subject* 

Mr.  Disraeli  next  proposes  to  relieve  the 

*  The  only  improvement  we  can  ima^e  in  the 
piesent  system  would  be  to  place  the  Cmque  Port 
pilotage  under  the  direction  of  the  Trinity  House ; 
but  even  to  that  we  know  that  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton was  decidedly  opposed,  as  doing  no  practioil 
good,  and  as  likely  to  diminish  the  direct  surveHknct 
ever  and  encouragement  of  the  local  pilots. 


Shipping  Interests  from  what  he  calls  Ad- 
miralty Grievances — a  phrase  which  he  cer- 
tainly did  not  learn  from  anv  of  his  naval 
colleagues,  but  by  which  he  designates 
grievances  which  trade  is  supposed  to  sufier 
from  certain  exclusive  privileges  given  to  the 
royal  navy.  He  has  the  goodness  to  miti- 
gate the  c^isure  implied  in  this  statement 
of  grievances  by  the  following  compliments 
— ^whicb  we  think  will  hardly  be  swallowed 
as  sugarplums ; — 

•  Salvage, — 

*  I  think  we  ought  not,  however,  for  a  mo- 
ment to  indulge  in  a  feeling  that  the  royal  hsltj 
is  to  be  charged  with  reprehensible  conduct  in 
this  matter. — (Hear,  hearf)  I  have  no  doubt 
myself,  from  all  I  can  observe  and  learn  firem 
inquiry,  that  the  conduct  of  Uie  officers  of  the 
royal  navy,  especially  of  late  years,  is  distinr 
guished  hy  a  generous  sympathy  with  all  classes 
of  their  coun&ymen,  whicn  cannot  be  too  high- 
ly praised. — {Hear,  hear  /)  I  have  no  doubt  that 
in  the  navy,  as  well  as  m  all  departments  of 
life,  much  more  humanizing  tendencies  are  exert- 
ing their  influence  than  there  did  twenty-five  or 
forty,  or  fifty  years  ago. — (Hear !)  But  the  sys- 
tem remains,  notwithstanding  the  increased  dvU' 
ization  of  man,  and  in  its  operation  it  will  be 
found  that  instances  will  occur  when  the  op- 
pression is  considerable. — (Hear !) ' 

This  is  no  doubt  very  complimentary  to 
the  increased  civilization  of  mankind  tn 
all  the  departments  of  life  within  the  last  fifty 
years,  which  has  placed  Mr.  Disraeli  in  the 
position  formerly  occupied  by  such  uncivi- 
lized  or  imperfectly  civilized  men  as  Mr. 
Pitt,  Mr.  Addington,  Lord  Lansdowne, 
Mr.  Perceval,  and  Mr.  Canning !  For  the 
present  race  of  naval  officers  we  have 
the  greatest  respect,  and  for  some 
individually  the  greatest  regard,  admira- 
tion and  affection;  but  we  cannot  in- 
dorse, and  they,  we  think,  will  not  accept 
this  compliment  at  the  expense  of  such  men 
as  Lord  Howe,  Lord  St.  Vincent,  Lord 
Duncan,  Lord  Nelson,  Lord  Collingwood, 
Lord  Bndport,  Lord  Hood,  Lord  Keith,  Lord 
Gambler,  Lord  Exmouth,  Lord  Saumares, 
Sir  Roger  Curtis,  Sir  WiUiam  Young,  Sir 
Sidney  Smith,  Sir  John  Duckworth,  Sir 
John  Warren,  Sir  Samuel  Hood,  Sir  Ridi- 
ard  Keates,  Sir  Thomas  Thompson,  Sir 
Harry  Neale,  Sir  Graham  Moore,  and  fifty 
others  of  that  ungenerous  and  uncivilized  age 
and  class  whose  memories,  names,  and 
deeds  are  still  fresh  and  dear  to  us— or  of 
Sir  Bjam  Martin  and  Sir  Geoi^e  Cockbum, 
still  happily  preserved  to  us  as  specimens  of 
the  gallant  seamen  and  accomplished  gentle- 
men of  those  vituperated  times !  Most  of 
the  distinguished  officers  of  the  present  day 
were  bred  in  their  school,  and  we  will  yen* 
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tore  to  saj  that  there  is  not  one  of  them 
who  -will  accept  as  a  compliment  Mr. 
Disraeli's  distinction  between  them  and  their 
illnstrious  predecessors.  Mr.  Disraeli  would 
probably  reply  to  this  remark  that  he  meant 
to  censure  not  the  officers,  but  the  system. 
To  this  we  reply,  that  he  need  not  in  that 
case  have,  as  we  think,  invidiously  contrast- 
ed *  officers  of  late  years'  with  those  of  a  fM- 
mer  day,  and  dwelt  upon  *  the  increased  ge- 
nerosity and  civilization  ©/"man'  as  peculiarly 
exhibited  in  the  Royal  Navy — ^but  let  us 
concede  to  him  that  his  tongue  was  in  fault, 
and  that  he  only  meant  the  system  ;  we  re- 
join that  this  is  what  we  most  seriously  com- 
plain of — the  characters  of  the  officers  of  the 
last  two  generations  needed  no  other  defence 
than  is  afforded  by  the  mere  enumeration  of 
their  names — ^but  the  inuendo  on  the  system 
is  more  serious,  because  these  vague  re- 
proaches tend  to  discredit  a  line  of  naval  po- 
licy on  whidi,  as  we  believe,  the  very  exis- 
tence of  this  empire  depends.  Mr.  Disraeli 
does  not  expressly  mention  Impressment^ 
but  his  language  is  of  the  same  complexion 
with  that  which  has  been  used  by  those  who 
have  been  very  active  of  late  m  attacking 
that  palladium  of  our  national  safety,  and 
all  this  general  allusion  to  the  uncivilized  and 
oppressive  practices  of  thirty  and  fifky  years 
ago,  has  a  tendencv — ^very  alarming  from 
the  mouth  of  a  minister — ^to  countenance  the 
prejudices  which  that  other  class  of  persons 
have  endeavoured  to  create.  We  oelieve 
that  there  was  no  one  who  heard  Mr. 
Disraeli's  speech  who  did  not  believe  that 
amongst  the  grievances  of  the  mercantile 
navy  he  had  Impressment  ^loomm^  in  his 
distant  thought,  and  some  even  expected 
that  he  would  conclude  with  an  express  pro- 
position on  that  point. 

We  shall  return  to  this  vital  question 
presently,  but  we  will  first  observe  on  the 
minor  grievances  which  he  enumerated  and 
proposes  to  remedy.  They  are  called,  he 
says,  Admiralty  grievances.  We  have  never 
happened  to  hear  the  phrase,  which  would 
be  a  gross  misnomer — for  the  matters,  be 
they  grievances  or  not,  are  enacted  by  law 
snd  not  of  any  mere  Admiralty  authority. 

*  I  eome  now  to  those  nrievanoes  which  I  have 
tecribed  as  AdmirdUy  Qrievances. 

'  The  House  is  aware  that  when  a  merchant 
ship  finds  herself  on  a  foreign  station,  one  of  the 
crew,  without  any  ceremony,  quits  the  captain 
without  any  notice,  and  often  without  any  cause, 
and  immediately  enlists  in  a  ship  belonging  to 
tiie  Royal  navy  that  happens  to  be  upon  that 
station.  At  present  he  can,  at  a  moment's 
notice,  notwithstanding  lus  engagement  with 
his  master,  hdst  his  red  shirt,  enlist  in  the 
Boyal  siiip  that  may  be  in  the  offins,  and  de- 
mand his  wages,  and  the  captain  of  the  mer- 
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chant  ship  not  only  loses  one  of  his  crew,  but  is 
called  upon  immediately  to  pay  wages  which 
are  not  due  till  arrival  in  port.  This  right  and 
privilege  acts  very  injuriously  upon  the  disci- 
pline and  general  conduct  of  the  merchant  ship- 
ping.— {Hear,  hear  fV 

We  are  not  at  all  surprised  that  Mr. 
Disraeli,  on  receiving  such  a  statement, 
should  pronounce  it  to  be  a  grievance  de- 
serving serious  consideration.  But  we  think 
that  a  closer  examination  will  materially 
alter  the  aspect  of  the  question.  The  exist- 
ing enactment  on  this  subject  is  above  130 
years  old— the  2nd  Geo.  II.,  c.  3.,  an  Act 
passed  for  the  protection  of  both  the  Ship- 
ping Interest  and  the  Merchant  Seamen, 
^his  Act  concludes  with  this  Clause — 
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'  3  13.  Provided,  That  noising  in  this  Act 
contained  shall*  extend,  or  be  construed  to  ex- 
tend, to  debar  any  seaman  or  mariner  belonging 
to  any  merchant  ship  or  vessel  from  entering,  or 
being  entered  into  the  service  of  his  Majesty, 
his  heirs  and  successors,  on  board  any  of  his  or 
their  ships  or  vessels ',  nor  shall  such  seaman  or 
mariner,  for  such  entry,  forfeit  the^wages  due  to 
him  during  the  term  of  his  service  in  such  mer- 
chant ship  or  vessel ;  nor  shall  such  entry  be 
deemed  a  desertion.' 

This  law  gives  no  power  to  naval  officers 
to  claim  any  man,  but  only  to  accept  their 
services,  and  provides  that  a  man  so  enter* 
ing  shall  not  be  considered  a  deserter,  ana 
shall  therefore  not  forfeit  his  wages;  from 
which  it  follows  as  a  legal  consequence,  that 
the  master  is  bound  to  pay  as  if  the  man 
had  been  ordinarily  discharged.  The  Act 
was  passed  and  has  been  in  fact  executed  for 
the  benefit  cf  the  seamen ;  it  is  a  check  on  the 
eonduct  of  the  master,  and  almost  the  only 
check  on  his  treatment  of  his  crew.  In  fo- 
reign parts  there  could  hardly  be  any  other; 
and  we  think  we  may  assert,  that  in  point  of 
fact  few  such  cases  occur,  except  when  the 
sailor  had  complaints  against  the  master, 
and  sought  for  redress  by  appealing  to  the 
captain  of  the  Royal  ship.  We  ^ve  in- 
quired of  distinguished  officers  of  the  pre- 
sent day  as  to  the  extent  of  the  practice  in 
their  experience.  We  transcribe  the  answer 
of  one  of  die  highest  in  rank,  character,  and 
experience. 

*  The  grievance  is  of  little  amount.  I  have 
certainly  seen  instances  of  merchant  seamen 
hoisting  the  red  shirt,  and  on  intjuiry  I  found 
that  the  men  had,  in  most  eases,  just  cause  of 
complaint  against  the  master  for  ill-treatment 
or  the  badness  of  provisions,  but  I  never  saw  In 
my  ovm  ships,  nor  heard  of  any  in  the  many 
squadrons  in  which  I  have  served,  of  the  mas- 
ters being  compelled  to  pay  the  men's  wa^es  in 
cash — an  order  on  the  owners  at  home  was  mva- 
riably  tendered   and  accepted.    I  have  ever 
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taken  care,  before  I  accepted  a  man,  to  see  tbat 
it  would  not  distress  the  merchant  vessel — on 
^e  contrary,  when  I  fonnd  merchant  vessels 
short  of  men  and  none  to  be  procured,  they 
have  been  lent  from  her  Majesty's  ship  for  the 
completion  of  the  voyage.  A  case  once  occurred 
tome  in  India  of  a  number  of  the  crew  of  a  large 
vessel,  1600  tons,  vnth  a  valuable  cargo,  comine 
to  enter,  giving  as  their  reason  the  severity  with 
which  they  were  treated.  On  inquiry  I  found 
the  complaints  were  true,  but  considering  the 
sue  and  value  of  the  ship,  I  was  unwilling  to 
remove  them,  and  I  thought  it  most  prudent  to 
lecture  the  officers  of  the  merchant-snip  on  the 
impropriety  of  their  punishments  and  to  leave 
the  men  in  her,  but  the  Master  insisted  on  my 
taking  three  of  them,  fearing  their  example 
might  create  a  mutiny.  I  did  so.  They  proved 
themselves  worthy  of  being  mtAe  first  class-petty 
officers,  and  were  paid  off  eventually — ^the  most 
exemplary  men  I  had  in  the  ship.* 

All  our  other  inquiries  We  produced 
limilar  replies,  and  all  treat  the  matter 
xmther  as  a  measure  of  polioe  and  protection 
both  for  the  Masters  and  the  men  :  that  it 
is  an  acceptable  resource  towards  keeping 
up  the  strength  of  the  Queen's  ships  on  fo- 
reign stations  is  true,  but  this,  in  the  state 
of  good  order  and  good  health  which  gene- 
rally prevails,  happens  to  a  very  small  ex- 
tout  ;  but  in  any  case,  such  entries  are  vo* 
hintary;  and  we  should  be  sorry  to  de- 

£*ve  either  the  Queen's  service  of  this  acci- 
ital  resource  or  the  merchuit  seaman  of 
tiie  only  kind  of  appeal  or  refuge  that  he 
^an  have  in  foreign  parts  against  ill  treatment 
— 4t  is  virtually  their  Habeas  Gorptu  in  fo- 
reign countries.  The  maintaining  the  poHce 
of  the  sea,  and  the  affording  justice  and  pro- 
tection to  all  entitled  to  claim  them,  is  one 
of  the  first  reasons  why  in  time  of  peace  we 
q»read  onr  flag  all  over  the  world :  aihi  if  this 
appeal  were  cut  off  from  the  dissatisfied  sea- 
man, we  should  find  that  he  would,  as  he 
now  sometimes  does  when  a  royal  ship  is  not 
Ht  hand,  desert  to  some  foreign  service,  or, 
perhaps,  eventually  to  an  ^emy. 

Mr.  Disraeli  no  doubt  sees  this,  though 
perhaps  not  in  its  full  light,  for  he  does  not 
propose  to  alter  the  main  feature  of  the  al- 
leged  crievance.  *  We  propose  that,  if  he 
a^dls  himself  of  this  privilege  of  enlisting  in 
the  Boyal  navy,  he  shall  not  receive  his 
wiu;es  until  the  rest  of  the  crew  are  paid  off.' 

Moonshine!  What  possible  benefit  can 
this  be  to  the  shipowner  ? — what  does  it  sig- 
mfy  to  him  whether  he  is  called  uponto  pay- 
the  wages  when  the  order  arrives  in  England 
or  when  his  ship  arrives  ?  In  frequent,  per- 
ki^  in  most  cases,  the  ship  will  have  arrived 
f  n  England  before  the  order  given  to  the 
seaman  :  and  even  in  the  rare  case  of  a  pav- 
xnent  in  cash  on  the  spot,  the  master  could 
have  no  more  difficulty  about  that  small  sum 


than  be  has  for  the  numerous  greater  dis^ 
bursements  he  must  be  in  the  habit  of  mak- 
ing at  every  port  where  he  touches.  The 
only  possible  boon,  therefore,  that  this  mea- 
sure could  be  to  the  Shipping  Interest  is  <me 
that  they  would  repudiate  with  indignation 
— the  chance  of  never  paving  at  all.  For 
see  what  the  position  of  tne  seaman  would 
b#  How  is  he,  after  he  has  lefl  his  mer- 
chant-ship, to  know  where  and  when  she  it 
to  be  paid  ? — He  has,  perhaps,  entered  at 
Rio  a  Queen's  ship  on  her  way  round  O^ 
Horn — the  merchant  ship  gets  back  to  Eng- 
land in  a  couple  of  months,  and  her  crew  is 
paid  off  in  the  Thames.  The  Queen's  ship 
does  not  return  for  two  or  three  years,  and 
then  is  paid  off  at  Plymouth — liow  is  the 
sailor  to  proceed  to  recover  his  wages  ?  He 
must  take  a  journey  to  London  to  look  for 
the  owners,  of  whom  he  knows,  perhaps,  not 
even  the  names ;  he  must  probably  employ 
some  agent  to  find  them  out,  to  prove  his 
own  identity,  and  to  establish  this,  as  it  will 
then  bO)  obsolete  debt.  And  when  all  this 
is  done,  how  much  of  the  wages  will  remain 
to  the  poor  unprotected  seaman  ?  Can  any 
one  doubt  that  this  pretended  boon  would 
be  wholly  illusory  to  the  Shipping  Interest^ 
and  a  source  of  grievous  injustice  and  ev^n 
ruin  to  the  seaman  ? 

But  there  is  a  further  proposal  on  this 
point  at  which  we  look  with  still  more 
alarm : — 

*  We  propose,  further,  that  if  by  the  royal 
navy  availing  itself  of  tkis  privilege  any  injury  ii 
done  to  the  captains  of  merchant  snips,  the  country 
tniLst  he  prepared  to  compensate  the  aniain  for  (m 
ir^ury  he  may  thus  receive. — (Hear,  hear  !)* 

We  must  first  observe  that  the  word 
privilege  is  another  mistake.  It  is  no  privi- 
lege to  the  Hof/al  Navy;  and  never  was 
claimed  or  used  as  sudi.  It  is  simply  a 
privilege — and  so  Mr.  Disraeli  had  just  be- 
fore called  it —  to  the  merchant  seaman,  con- 
ferred by  the  statute.  No  part  of  the  afl^ 
rests  on  Admiralty  or  any  other  authority 
but  the  statute  and  its  common-law  conse- 
quences. How  is  it  possible,  then,  to  make 
the  officers  of  the  Ni^vy  responsible  for  the 
voluntary  act  of  a  seaman  on  whom  t^e 
statute  confers  that  privilege  1  If  the  man 
presents  himself,  and  there  happen  to  be  a 
vacancy — a  single  vacancy  in  the  comple- 
ment of  the  Queen's  ship— the  Queen's  offi- 
cers have,  in  strict  legality,  no  right  to  reject 
him — though  they  do,  as  we  bive  showB^ 
exercise  a  discretion  in  the  matter,  so  far  as 
to  refuse  to  cripple  the  necessary  strength  <^ 
the  merchant  vessel ;  and  there  are,  as  we 
have  also  shown,  instances  in  which  the 
Queen's  officers  endeavour  to  reconcile  differ- 
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ukoee^  azid  to  persoade  the  merdumt  seaman 
to  remain  in  lus  ship. 

And  then  as  to  the  proposed  remedy  by 
eompenscUion  for  consequential  damages--* 
consider  ^hat  an  incalculable  and  intermi- 
nable  series  of  litigation  would  be  thus 
opened.  How  is  what  a  merchant  master 
or  owner  would  call  ir^ury  to  be  measured ; 
where  and  when  is  the  question  to  be  tried ; 
how  are  all  the  witnesses,  pro  and  con.,  to 
be  collected  fron^  all  quarters  of  the  globe; 
and  who  is  to  suffer  the  penalty?  The 
question  would  not  even  be,  whether  the  sea- 
man had  a  justifiable  motive  for  quitting  his 
ship,  and  the  Queen's  officer  a  justifiable  rea- 
son for  aee^ting  him.  No ;  but  some  even- 
tual, generally  doubtful  and  contested,  ques- 
tion of  conUngmt  and  cons^qttenHal  injury, 
m  all  the  infinite  variety  of  shapes  that  such 
problematical  allegations  may  take.  And 
on  what  principle  of  law  or  equity  can  either 
tiie  naval  officer  be  made  personally j  or  the 
puMic  Treasury  ^>ectfnuirt7y,  responsible  for 
their  simple  acquiescence  in  the  privilege 
granted  to  the  merchant  seaman  by  the 
statute?  We  confidently  assert  that  any 
saoh  incentive  to  litigation  would  be  most 
mischievous,  and  that  there  could  be  no  ex- 
trication from  it  but  by  the  total  repeal  of 
that  p>rovisioQ  of  the  statute,  and  a  positive 
nrohibiUon  of  any  merchant  seaman  s  enter- 
ing a  Queen's  ship  under  any  circumstance. 
To  this  extremity  Mr.  Disraeli  very  properly 
dedines  to  go,  though  it  is,  in  truth,  the 
only  remedy  for  the  alleged  grievance.  In 
fine,  we  believe  that  the  advantages  of  the 
law  and  custom,  as  they  at  present  exist, 
Tery  much  overbalance  the  alleged  inconve- 
nience, and  we  are  sure  that  the  proposed 
remedy  would  be  found  altogether  unsatis- 
ftctory. 

He  next  proceeds  to  state : — 

*  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  this  country,  not' 
wUhstandmp  our  boasted  panegyric  of  the  mer- 
cantile  marine,  notwithstanding  the  readiness  of 
orators  at  all  times  to  descant  upon  ^e  mercan- 
tile marine  being  the  nursery  of  our  navy,  the 
mercantile  marine  has  been  treated  as  an  inferior 
eervice — {hear  /) — has  not  certainly,  I  may  say 
without  exaggeration  been  treated  in  the  spirit 
which  becomes  a  commercial  people. — (^Hear  /)' 

We  are  sorry  to  see  these  provoking  dis- 
tinctions brought  forward  by  such  high  au- 
thority. Such  a  protest  against  considering 
the  mercantile  navy  as  an  inferior  service — 
may  obtain  a  thoughtless  Hear,  hear  !  but  is 
the  inference  politic  ?  is  it  conciliatory  ?  is  it 
justi  The  Merchant  service  is  a  most  mer- 
itorious, important,  and,  we  may  say,  vital 
portion  of  our  national  system,  and  has  a 
right  to  be  treated  with  equal  fairness,  in  all 


respects,  with  the  Royal  Navy ;  and  we  may 
appeal,  hot  to  the  ^  boasted  panegyrics  ofotik- 
tors^  but  to  the  statute-book,  for  the  unceas- 
ing solicitude  of  the  legislature  for  the  pro- 
tection and  well-being  of  the  merchant  sea- 
men ;  but  Mr.  Disraeli  thinks  them  essentia 
ly  injured  and  oppressed  by  being  considered 
an  '  inferior  service  ;'  but  why  bring  forward 
as  a  source  of  humiliation  and  discontent  a 
&ct  that  exists  in  the  nature  of  things,  and 
which  no  legislation  can  alter  ?  Is  it  not  so 
in  all  the  conditions  and  occupations  of 
mankind,  that  there  is  necessarily  a  daas 
whi<^,  equally  meritorious,  equally,  or  pep- 
haps  in  a  great  d^ree  useful,  is,  and  must 
be,  considered  as  inferior?  Are  not  the 
boys  who  drive  the  horses  an  inferior  class 
to  the  skilful  hands  that  guide  iYi^  plough? 
are  not  workmen  and  artisans  an  inferior 
dass  to  architects  and  engineers  ?  Do  not 
the  Queen's  Gmu^s  look  upon  themselves 
as  of  a  Somewhat  superior  service  to  the 
train-bands  ?  and  so  in  all  the  ranks  and  con- 
ditions of  life.  We  have  dwelt  on  this  ex- 
pression as  not  only  invidious  in  itself,  but 
because  the  false  principle  that  it  inculcates 
seems  fo  us  td  pervade  all  this  portion  of 
Mr.  Disraeli's  mpeech,  and  to  have  misled 
his  judgment.  It  is  absolutely  inconsisteiit 
either  with  the  common  sense  of  mankind, 
with  the  safety  of  the  empire,  or  with  the 
very  nature  of  human  society,  to  build  any 
practical  system  of  maritime  legislation  on 
an  assumption  that  the  mercantile  service 
shall  not  be  deemed  inferior  in  duty,  in  dis- 
tinction,  and  in  political  consideration,  to  the 
Royal  Navy.  And  cui  horuyf  Does  Mr. 
Disraeli  expect  that  such  obeervaticms  as 
these  are  to  reverse  the  whole  course  of  hu- 
man o{»nions  and  feelings — ^to  convince 
mankind  that  the  Battle  of  Trafoigar  was 
not  a  superior  service  to  a  run  to  New  Jorir, 
and  that  it  is  not  a  higher  distinction  to 
have  belonged  to  Nelson's  '  Victory'*  than  to 
poor  Tom  Hood's  ^Mary-Anne  of  Shields  P 
The  next  Admiralty  Grievance  whidi  is 
proposed  to  be  redressed  is  Salvage.  TUs, 
as  in  the  former  case,  is  an  invidious  misno- 
mer.  The  Admiralty  has  nothing  to  do 
with  Salvage.  It  is  not  collected  under  their 
authority,  nor  in  any  way  subject  to  their 
jurisdiction.  It  is  a  brandi  not  only  of  our 
own  most  ancient  statute-law,  but  <^  the 
law  of  nations.  And  it  is  singular  enough 
that  the  only  trace  we  find  in  the  ^AmimALTT 
iHSTBUonoHS  for  Her  Majesty^ s  sereice  at  Sba' 
— ^is  a  provision, — not  that  the  Queen's  ships 
should  receive  salvage,  but  that  they  should 
pay  it  to  merchant  ships  in  case  of  assistance. 
But  let  that  pass — the  misnomer  is  of  no 
consequence  except  as  creating  an  injurioos 
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impression  against  the  Royal  Navy,  -which, 
in  truth,  has  no  other  claim  to  salvage  as 
against  the  mercantile  navy,  than  the  mer- 
cantile navy  has  against  it. 

But  Mr.  Disraeli  has  opened  this  topic 
with  a  repetition  of  grave  insinuations  against 
the  old  officers  of  the  navy,  sharpened 
rather  than  mitigated  by  a  half  compliment 
to  the  present  race. 

*  But  1  have  no  doubt  myself  that  in  this 
a&ir  of  Salvage,  if  you  cerUrast  the  conduct  of 
the  royal  navy  with  wkat  the  conduct  of  the  royal 
navy  reas  many  years  ago,  yon  wiU  fina  that  their 
ooQauct  has  been  extremay  improved,  has  been 
much  more  considerate,  has  been  often  dis- 
tingvushed  by  great  generodty. — (Hear,  Hear  !) 
But  the  fact  remains,  that  at  the  present  moment 
even  there  are  instances  of  tne  effect  of  the 
system  of  salvaee  upon  our  mercantile  marine, 
tohich  I  have  before  me  now,  but  with  which  I 
wiU  not  trouble  the  House — if  I  were  only 
qpeaking  upon  the  question  of  salvage  I  would 
— ^which  convince  her  Mfgesty^s  Government 
that  the  present  system  of  salvage  ought  not  to 
be  encouraged,  and  therefore  we  are  prepared 
to  recommend  that  it  should  entirely  cease, — 
(Cries  of  "  Hear,  Hear  !  "  )' 

We  cannot  but  wish  that  such  grave 
imputations  had  been  accompanied  by  ope  or 
two  samples  of  the  instances  both  of  former 
and  recent  abuses  We  should  be  very 
mudi  surprised  that  there  were  any  that 
could  justify  the  entire  abrogation  of  this 
ancient,  and,  in  general,  most\ea8onable 
principle.  Salvage  is  the  reward  paid 
voluntarily,  or,  if  contested,  adjudicated  by 
the  proper  tribunals,  for  the  preservation  of 
ships  or  goods  in  danger  of  beinff  lost ;  and 
the  amount  ought  to  be,  and  is  when  legally 
adjudicated,  proportioned  to  the  value  of 
the  property  saved,  and  to  the  danger, 
damage,  or  labour  which  the  salvors  may 
have  incurred.  There  is  no  class  of  legal 
cases  so  various  or  so  liable  to  conflicting 
estimates  as  salvage ;  it  is  a  more  frequent 
source  of  contest  between  merchantmen 
than  between  them  and  Queen's  ships.  We 
do  not  doubt  that  naval  officers^  like  other 
men  employed  in  such  services,  may  have 
sometimes  overrated  the  value  of  their 
services,  but  there  have  been  always  tribu- 
nals to  decide  such  claims  in  the  first 
instance,  and  if  either  partv  be  dissatisfied, 
there  is  a  superior  court  of  appeal  at  which 
some  eminent  lawyer  presides,  assisted, 
when  the  case  happens  to  involve  naval 
technicalities,  by  two  merchant-seamen 
assessors,  and  sometimes,  we  believe,  by  a 
jury.  Nor  would  individual  cases  even  of 
exorbitant  demands,  or,  if  we  could  suppose 
them,  of  unreasonable  adjudications,  justify 
the  total  abrogation  of  the  system  as  re- 
gards the  Royal  Navy.    We  must  therefore 


suppose  that  Mr.  Disraeli  proceeds  on  some 
more  ^neral  principle — tliat  principle  pro- 
bably IS,  that,  as  the  Queen's  ships  are/wwi 
and  their  officers  and  crews  paid  by  the 
State,  the  assistance  to  ships  or  property  in 
danger  is  a  public  duty,  and  as  such  not 
entitled  to  private  remuneration. 

'Now  we  at  once  admit  that  a  private 
salvor  and  a  public  officer  in  a  Queen's  ship 
are  in  very  different  circumstances — the 
private  salvor  has  a  right  to  chaise,  in 
addition  to  his  personal  risk  or  exertions, 
for  his  loss  of  time,  and  the  risk  or  damage 
to  his  vessel — for  these  a  public  office 
can  have  no  claim ;  we  should  doubt  thait 
it  ever  was  claimed :  we  more  than  doubt 
that  any  court  of  appeal  ever  allowed  it. 
But  for  the  personal  exertions  or  risk  of 
her  Majesty's  officers  or  men  in  performing 
services  not  contemplated  in  their  stipulated 
conditions  of  service,  and  not  more  incumbent 
on  them  than  on  the  rest  of  her  Majesty's 
subjects,  we  cannot  conceive  why  they 
should  not  be  remunerated  as  any  other 
of  her  Majesty's  subjects  would  be. 

We  believe  that  the  general  law  of 
salvage  is  of  public  policy,  founded  in  justice 
and  a  due  appreciation  of  human  motives ; 
and  without  any  reflection  on  the  individual 
man — ^whether  a  Deal  pilot  or  a  lieutenant 
of  a  guard-ship — ^we  do  not  believe  that 
the  Shipping  Interest  will  be  in  any  degree 
benefited  by  the  total  exclusion  of  her 
Majesty's  officers  and  men  firom  the  same 
right  of  appealing  to  the  salvage  courts  that 
all  the  rest  of  the  world  possesses — the 
court  always  having  the  right  and  the  duty 
of  limiting  the  reward  of  the  claimant  to 
his  individual  and  personal  exQr^koins.  Mr. 
Disraeli  has  not  stated  any  of  the  cases  that 
have  induced  him  to  recommend  so  sweep- 
ing a  repeal;  but  several  instances  have 
come  to  our  recent  knowledge  which  confirm 
us  in  a  contrary  opinion.  A  vessel  struck 
the  other  day,  in  extremely  bad  weather,  on 
one  of  the  banks  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Thames ;  her  danger  was  visible  from  both 
shores ;  several  boats  from  the  Essex  coast 
immediately  put  oflP— to— save — ^no,  we  are 
sorry  to  say,  but  to  plunder  her — and  they 
were  doing  so,  when  one  of  the  Queen's  coast- 
guard officers,  stationed  on  the  K^itish 
shore,  observing  through  the  storm  that 
something  extraordinary  was  passing,  man- 
ned a  boat,  though  he  had  no  official  obliga* 
tion  to  do  so,  pushed  off  for  the  wreck, 
rescued  her  from  the  plunderers,  saved  the 
cargo  and  stores,  and  finally,  as  it  was  hoped, 
would  save  the  ship.  Would  it  be  either 
justice  or  policy  to  debar  that  officer  and 
his  boat's  crew  firom  the  salvage  of  the 
recovered  vessel?    But  such  is  the  only 
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result  that  we  can  imagine  of  Mr.  Disraeli's 
measure.  Neither  trasting  our  own  memory, 
nor  relying  on  our  own  opinion,  we,  here 
again,  have  had  recourse  to  those  of  some 
distinguished  officers — not  men  to  whom  it 
can  be  reproached  that  they  belong  to  the 
ungenerous^  uncivilized^  and  obsolete  old 
school,  as  they  have  been  lately  employed 
in  important  commands,  and  to  whom  for 
that  reason  we  preferred  applying  for  their 
testimony.  Here  is  one  of  the  statements 
with  which  we  have  been  fiivoured,  — 

*  I  have  been  much  engaged  in  rescuing  the 
crews  and  cargoes  of  merchant-vessels,  and  I 
will  state  two  or  three  cases  which  show  the 
prmoiple  on  which  salvage  is  granted,  and  how 
fittle  It  would  benefit  the  shipping  interest  if  it 
were  abolished.  In  the  first  case  m  which  I  re- 
oeiyed  salvage  money  the  admiral  on  the  station 
claimed  to  participate,  as  if  it  had  been  prize- 
nwney.  We  appealed  to  Sir  William  Scott, 
whose  judgment  entered  at  large  into  the  cha- 
racter of  salvage,  and  the  rights  of  those  entitled 
to  share  in  it )  and  decided  that  salvage  money 
WIS  the  reward  of  'personal  exertion — no  one  be- 
ing entitled  bat  those  personally  aiding  and  as- 
risdng.  In  another  case  a  lieutenant  and  100 
men  were  dispatched  to  assist  the  agent  of 
Lloyd's  in  the  recovery  of  a  car^  wrecked  at 
some  distance  from  where  the  ship  lay ;  many 
other  officers  and  men  of  the  ship  thought  they 
were  entitled  to  share  in  the  salvage  money 
awarded  T)y  the  underwriters.  Here  aeiun  re- 
coarse  was  had  to  a  legal  opinion,  and  it  was 
nven  against  them,  as  belonging  only  to  the  of- 
ficers and  men  actually  engaged  in  the  service ; 
which  was  a  most  hazardous  one,  and  we  actual- 
ly lost  one  of  the  best  men  of  the  ship,  who  was 
washed  overboard  out  of  the  vrreck.  I  have 
even  known  instances  in  which  owners  and  un- 
derwriters have  offered  revrards  beyond  the 
amount  of  the  salvage,  as  a  mark  of  their  satis- 
bction  at  the  services  of  the  party  emnloyed. 
•  And  I  must  add  that,  in  all  my  serrice,  1  never 
saw  an  instance  in  which  an  unreasonable  sal- 
vage was  sought.  I  have  known  the  amount 
qneetioned,  but  in  all  such  cases  (as  far  as  my 
memory  serves)  the  court  decided  in  flavour  of 
the  okumants.' 

We  have  similar  answers  from  other  offi- 
cers, equally  experienced  and  distinguished, 
furnishing  us  with  instances,  varying  of  course 
in  circumstances,  but  so  similar  as  to  the 
point  in  question  to  those  stated  in  the  fore- 
going extract,  that  we  need  not  trouble  our 
leaders  with  their  details. 

There  is  another  and  a  still  more  impor- 
tant question  involved  in  .this  matter — ^name- 
Iv,  the  good  faith  of  the  Government  towards 
Ae  seamen.  If  Mr.  Disraeli's  proposition  be 
that  the  Queen's  seamen  may  be  expected 
to  perform  the  extra  duty  of  salvage  without 
remuneration,  we  assert  that  any  such  prin- 
ciple is  contrary  to  all  law,  as  well  as  to  all 
policy.  80  scrupulous  have  all  Governments 
been  not  to  claim  from  the  Royal  seamen 


any  gratuitous  extra  duty,  that  in  the  stand- 
ing *  Instructions  for  Her  Majesty's  Servioe 
at  Sea,'  from  the  earliest  date  we  can  trace 
them,  a  special  pay  is  assigned  to  both  officers 
and  men  fbr  any  works  they  may  be  aod- 
dentally  required  to  do  in  any  of  Uie  dock- 
yards, or  in  any  of  Her  Mc^esty^s  skips  hut 
their  own  !  Is  this  ancient  privil^e  and  booa 
to  be  taken  from  the  seamen,  and  if  not,  on 
what  principle  can  their  still  older  and  still 
stronger  daims  of  extra  work  done  for  pri- 
vate ships  be  abrogated  1  Is  this  a  specimen 
of  the  oonciliatory  and  '  civilized'  measures 
promised  by  another  portion  (^Mr.Disraeli's 
speech  for  rendering  the  Queen's  servioe 
more  popular) 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  we  must  enter 
our  protest — ^if  such  was  Mr.  Disraeli's  io- 
tention — and  we  can  gather  no  other  from 
his  expressions — against  char^g  Uie  officers 
and  men  of  the  Koyal  Navy  with  new  r^ 
sponsibilities  and  more  hazardous  dutiesi, 
wholly  extraneous  from  their  original  en^ 
gagements,  and  at  the  same  time  debarrfoc 
them,  and  them  alone,  from  the  accidentd 
and  contingent  rewards  provided  by  law  for 
their  gallantry  and  humanity,  which  they,  as 
well  as  all  the  rest  of  mankind,  have  enjoyed 
from  the  earliest  times  of  maritime  history. 

The  next  head  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  speech  is 
Anchorage, 

'  1  need  say  very  little  on  the  subject  of  AriehoT' 
age.  That  1^  a  reflation  (hat,  like  salvage,  de- 
fends,  1  beUeve,  entirely  upon  the  Adntirmliy :  and 
the  Admiralty  are  prepared  to  say  that  all  vexations 
of  that  kind  shall  also  be  concluded  {hear,  hear); 
and  from  henceforth,  if  our  propontions  are 
favourably  received,  no  merchants  vessel  wiU  he 
disturbed  m  its  anchorage  by  the  superior  claim 
of  a  ship  belonging  to  the  Royal  Navy. — (iSfiwr, 
hear,y 

All  this  is  a  mistake.  Mr.  Disraeli  says  *•  it 
is  a  regulation  that,  like  salvage,  depends  en- 
tirely  on  the  Admiralty.^  We  have  just 
shown  that  the  Admiralty  has  no  more  to  do 
with  salvage  than  with  sewage.  And  what 
is  the  grievance  strangely  epitomised  by  the 
term  *  anchorage  1'  We  gather  from  the 
word  disturb  in  the  last  lines  of  the  para- 
graph that  he  alludes  to  a  supposed  right  in 
die  royal  ships  of  detruding  a  merchant  ves- 
sel from  her  anchorage.  Now  we  never 
heard  of  any  such  right  being  claimed,  and 
therefore  we  do  not  understand  how  the  fa* 
vourable  reception  of  the  House  of  Commons 
can  be  needed  to  extinguish  a  right  that  does 
not  exist.  The  Queen's  ship  has,  as  far  as 
we  know,  no  right  of  anchorage  that  does 
not  equally  exist  in  the  merchantman.  There 
is,  in  truth,  no  right  in  the  case ;  both  take 
up  the  anchorages  most  convenient  to  them, 
but  if  danger  should  arise  to  either  from  too 
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great  a  proadmitj,  the  smaller  vessel  will  na- 
turallj  get  out  of  the  way  of  the  heavier 
body,  as  a  tilbury  will  get  out  of  the  way  of 
a  brewer's  dray,  or  a  hackney  cab  avoid  col- 
lision with  an  omnibtu.  If  an  Indiaman  of 
1600  tons  should  accidentally  or  from  neces- 
sity give  what  is  called  a  Jbul  berth  to  a 
coasting  sloop,  the  little  coaster  will  shift  to 
another,  and  the  bigger  vessel,  if  only  for 
her  own  sake,  will  generally  help  her,  if  ne- 
•cessary,  to  do  so.  Questions  of  anchorage, 
when  they  arise,  are,  in  general,  decided  by 
tiie  local  authorities,  not  by  any  special  law 
or  privilege,  but  by  the  customs  of  the  sea 
nnd  the  drcumstances  of  the  case.  We  have 
no  doubt  that  practically  it  may  sometimes 
iu^pcn  that  a  merdiantman  finds  it  prudent 
•or  necessary  to  shift  her  berth  to  avoid  col- 
lision with  a  Queen's  ship,  but  such  instances 
•re  so  rare  that  one  officer  whom  we  have 
aonsulted  never  saw  an  instance  of  it  in  his 
long  service;  and  another  calls  the  com- 
jdi&t  ^  equally  unjust  and  frivolous.'  But 
we  go  a  step  further.  There  is,  we  repeat, 
no  absolute  right  in  the  matter ;  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  there  ought  to  be,  and 
that  there  is,  whenever  the  case  occurs,  such 
a  praetice^  and  that  a  Queen's  ship  would  be 
entitled  to  precedence  on  such  an  occasion 
for  reasons  so  many  and  so  obvious  that  we 
need  not  specify  them  ;  but  what  will  our 
readers  think  of  this  having  been  represented 
to  Mr.  Disraeli  as  an  Admiralty  grievance, 
when  we  tell  them  that  the  only  interference 
of  the  Admiralty  in  the  matter  has  been  to 
prevent  any  abuse  ?  In  the  Admiralty  In- 
structions for  the  general  conduct  of  the 
Naval  Service,  we  find  this  article : — 

*Ch.  T.  {  39.  Whenever  tie  Captain  of  one 
of  H.  M.  ships  shall  have  occasion  to  anchor, 
he  is  to  be  extremely  careful  to  place  the  ship  in 
a  safe  berth,  and  so  as  not  to  endanger  ant  othsr 
Stfip  which  may  be  already  anchored.* 

When  Mr.  Disraeli  spoke  of  the  readiness 
of  the  Admiralty  to  abolish  Uie  alleged 
grievance,  if  Parliament  should  receive  the 
proposition  favourably,  he  could  hardly  have 
been  aware  that  the  Admiralty  had  already 
done  all  that  need  be  or  could  be  done  in 
such  a  matter.  And  this  is  the  stranger  as 
there  were  two  experienced  se^  officers  in 
the  Cabinet  to  whom  this  article  of  the  Na- 
val Instructions  must  be  familiar.  This 
looks  as  if  Mr.  Disraeli's  information  was 
from  some  private  source,  and  that  neither 
the  Cabinet  at  large  nor  even  the  first  Liord 
of  the  Admiralty  was  consulted  on  the  sub- 
ject of  this  *  Admiralty  grievance.^ 

The  next  division  is  entitled — The  man- 
ning the  Mercantile  Navy. 


<  Sir,  there  is  a  subject  <^  ^tramoont  import- 
ance connected  with  the  shipping  interest  to 
which  I  must  now  refer  ]  and  that  is  the  rssfric- 
tions  which  at  present  exist  upon  manning  the 
merchant  navy. — {Hear,  hear!)  In  the  opmion 
of  her  Majesty's  Government  they  are  restrtc- 
tians  iMch^  in  principle^  are  inddensihle, — {^por, 
hear  /)  They  are  very  doubtful  whether,  even 
in  practice,  they  are  beneficial. — {Hear^  hear !) 
They  think  that  the  time  has  arrived,  or  cannot  be 
long  poetponedy  when  those  restrictions  must  enr 
tirdy  cease, — {Hear,  hearfy 

Here  again,  we  have  to  guess  what  are  the 
grievance  denounced  or  the  remedy  intended, 
and  if  we  misunderstand  them  Xh&  fault  is 
not  ours.  We  know  of  no  such  restrictioni 
-—save  the  provision  that  the  crew  of  a  British 
ship  shall  consist  of  at  least  two-thirds  British 
seamen.  If  that  be  the  grievance  which 
the  late  Ministrv  thought  indefensible,  it  is 
anoUier  point  of  our  wide  difference  from 
them.  We  admit  at  once  that  the  restric- 
tion is  an  ofiset  of  our  old  navigation-lawa, 
which  '  recent  legislation'  had,  as  yet,  spared; 
and  that  if  Mr.  Disraeli  were  Sir  Robert 
Peel  or  Lord  John  Russell,  he  might  feel  a 
natural  wish  to  carry  out  the  disastrous  prin- 
ciple ;  but  why,  professing  to  regret,  though 
still  bound  to  maintain,  '  recent  legislation,' 
he  should  think  it  necessary  to  push  it  sdll 
further  than  even  his  reckless  predecessors 
ventured  to  do,  we  cannot  imagine.  What 
should  we  think  of  a  surgeon,  who,  because 
a  patient  had  lost  his  right  arm,  should  in 
conformity  with  '  the  recent  amputatiori*  pro- 
pose to  cut  off  his  left  1  The  reelite  policy 
most  mischievously,  as  Mr.  Disraeli  thinks 
or  thought,  admitted  foreign  shipping  into 
our  domestic  trade;  Mr.  Disraeli  would 
complete  the*mischief  by  admitting  foreign 
seamen.  If  he  had  advanced  such  a  propo- 
sition as  an  argument  ad  absurdum  against 
the  extension  of  a  fatid  error,  we  could  have 
understood  it;  but  that  he  should  spontane- 
ously adopt  it  as  a  measure  of  mercantile 
policy  seems  unaccountable.  We  admit 
indeed  that  the  relief  contemplated  by  this 
change  would  not  be,  like  all  the  others  we 
have  been  dealing  with,  illusory  to  the  ship- 
owner. We  know  that  Danes,  Swedes,  and 
Germans  are  to  be  had  to  navigate  our  ships 
at  a  cheaper  rate  than  our  native  seamen, 
and  that  uiey  would  be  so  employed  proba- 
bly in  large  numbers,  and  of  course  to  the 
immediate  profit  of  the  ship  owners;  and 
we  dare  say  that  it  was  some  gentlemen 
especially  connected  with  North-Sea  inter- 
ests that  cheered  the  proposition  so  firequenUj 
and  so  loudly ;  but  is  the  country,  anxious 
as  it  just  now  appears  about  our  naval  de- 
fences, disposed  to  echo  those  cheers^  We 
hear  every  day  serious  complaints  that  the 
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AtlftDtie  trade  is  draiuipg  off  our  British 
seamen  to  America,  and  w&t  they  are  only 
to  be  retained  by  the  necessity  in  which  the 
shipowners  find  themselves  of  competing 
wiih  the  American  wages;  but  here  is  a 
proportion  for  doubling  the  evil  and  encour 
aging  deserters  to  America  by  substituting  for 
them  the  cheaper  article  from  Denmark  and 
Sweden — in  short,  burning  the  candle  at 
both  ends.  If  this  was  reaUy  the  project  of 
the  late  Chancellor  of  the  J^jcchequer,  then 
we  are  constrained  to  say  that  his  defeat  is 
a  national  benefit.  If  he  had  any  other 
meaning,  we  cannot  but  regret  that  a  Min- 
ister with  sudi  decided  views  and  such  &cil- 
ity  of  expression  did  not  more  distinctly 
explain  it. 

This  ominous  announcement  is,  however, 
accompanied  by  another  not  less  so : — 

'We  cannot  consider  the  question  of  manning 
the  mercantile  marine  in  an  isolated  manner ;  we 
most  view  it  with  reference  to  another  subject 
of  great  importance — ^vis.,  the  sabject  of  man- 
iBDg  the  Royal  Navy,  (Hear.')  We  trust  that 
WB,  in  dae  time,  snail  have  to  sabmit  to  the 
House  Bseasures  which  toiS  effect  ▲  vert  great 
CHANGi:  in  ^  system  on  tohieh  the  Royal  navy  is 
manned,  {Hear.)  The  House  may  be  persuaded 
that  the  time  cannot  much  longer  be  postponed 
ti^ien  that  question  must  be  met,  Nothing  can  be 
more  nnsatisfactory,  I  would  almost  say  more  irra- 
Honaly  than  the  system  upon  which  the  Royal  navy  is 
manned  (hear') — ^the  system  which  dismisses  the 
seasoned  seaman  (Joud  cries  of  ^*  Hear,  heai^)  when 
he  is  most  qualified  to  do  his  duty  to  his  country. 
[Renttoed  cries  cf  "  JETeor,  'hearr)  There  is  no 
REASON  WHATEVER  that  we  should  apply  to  the 
Royal  navy  other  principles  than  those  tnat  we  ap- 
fly  to  ike  SISTER  service. .  {Hear,  hetxr.)  Indeed, 
^eie  is  every  reason  why  we  should  render  the 
Royal  navy  the  most  efficient  service  in  the 
world,  (riear.)  The  attention  of  her  Majesty's 
Government  is  anxiously  directed  to  this  ques- 
tion. We  are  awaiting  now  the  report  of  a 
committee  sitting  upon  Siis  great  subject/ 

Here  is  what  seems  to  us  a  great  and 
alarming  confusion  of  apocryphal  fact  and 
unsound  principle.  We  begin  with  the  lat- 
ter because  it  pervades  the  whole  statement, 
and  is,  as  appears  by  the  *  renewed  cheering ^^ 
plausible  enough  to  require  the  earliest  cor- 
rection. *  Tliere  is  no  reason  whatever^  Mr. 
Disraeli  says,  *  for  applying  to  manning  the 
JVovy,  any  other  system  than  is  employed 
in  the  sister  service — the  Army!*  Now  we 
say,  at  once,  there  is  every  reason!  The 
serrices  are  sisters  only  in  their  end  and  ob- 
ject— ^the  public  defence — ^but  they  are,  in 
every  circumstance  of  their  composition, 
their  training,  the  scenes  of  their  services, 
the  specialties  of  their  duties,  and  the  habits 
of  their  lives,  as  dissimilar  as  a  boat  and  a 
barrack — as  the  main-top  and  a  troop-horse, 


or,  in  short,  as  sea  imd  land.  The  army  re* 
cruit  is  nine  times  out  of  ten  an  agricultural 
labourer  or  a  truant  artissin,  between  the 
ages  of  eighteen  and  twenty-six,  wholly  ig- 
norant of  any  particle  of  the  profession  in 
which  he  enters,  who  must  of  necessity  be 
drilled,  that  is  schooled,  to  acquire  the  nidi* 
ments  of  his  new  business,  and  to  get  rid  of 
all  his  former  habits,  even  to  his  air  and 
his  gait — to  the  motion  of  his  limbs  and 
the  posture  of  his  body :  when  after  a  year 
or  two's  education,  you  have  at  last  made 
him  a  soldier,  it  is  common  sense  as  well 
as  good  policy  to  keep  the  costly  instrument 
you  have  thus  created  in  regular  work  and 
constant  employ  as  hng  as  it  is  capable  of 
its  duty. 

What  is  the  case  of  the  Sailor  % 
In  a  majority  of  cases  the  sea  has  been  his 
first  trade.  What  countless  urchins  of  nine 
or  ten,  and  even  of  seven  or  eight,  are  to  be 
seen  paddling  about  in  all  the  ports  of  tha 
kingdom  !  Watch  the  fishing-boats  rounding 
the  pier-head  of  any  harbour  in  England 
and  you  will  see  them  swarming  with  what 
in  any  other  business  would  be  looked  up<m 
as  almost  children — 


In  cradU  of  the  rude  impenons  surge,' 

as  Shakspeare — that  greatest  observer  of  na- 
ture, who  writes  volumes  with  a  touch — em* 
phatically  calls  them. 

There  is  a  pleasing  illustration  of  this  &ot 
and  of  the  public  feeling  upon  it.  We  have 
all  seen  and  admired  the  print  from  that 
picture  in  which  the  Queen's  good  taste  has 
had  the  Prince  of  Wales  delineated  as  a 
'  sailor-hoy,^  It  is  graceful  and  popular,  be- 
cause it  is  natural  and  probable.  What 
should  we  have  said  of  it  if  a  child  of  that 
age  had  been  masqueraded  as  dkfusiUer  or  a 
dragoon  f 

Even  those  whose  childhood  has  not  been 
spent  on  the  waters  take  to  the  sea  so  early 
that  it  becomes  their  natural  element  and 
their  only  trade  ;  generally  beginning  in  a 
fishing  smack  or  coaster — a  rude  but  profit- 
able school,  where  the  youth  is  not  taught 
details  of  gait,  dress,  and  deport u^ent,  but 
committed  to  a  vital  struggle  with  the  ele- 
ments, which  requires  anim^  courage,  bodily 
strength,  and  ted^mical  dexterity  beyond  any 
other  business  of  mankind.  The  bodily 
powers  of  the  seaman  are  in  constant  and  il* 
limitable  exercise,  and  his  technical  dexterity, 
on  which  depends  not  merely  his  livelihood, 
but  bis  life,  and  that  of  all  his  shipmates,  is 
to  he  applied  to  such  an  infinity  of  minute 
and  complicated  matters  as  no  man  could 
ever  master  if  he  did  not  begin  to  learn  them 
earlier  by  many  years  than  any  man  is  re- 
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oeived  into  the  army.  It  is  thb  peouliaritj 
—this  idiosyncracy  of  the  sailor's  character, 
that  has  hitherto  been,  and  ought  to  be,  the 
first  element  of  all  regulation  and  l^slation 
about  them,  and  nothing  but  a  total  forget- 
fulness  of  these  distinguishing  circumstances 
could  have  induced  Mr.  Disraeli  to  make 
such  an  assertion  as  that  there  was  '  no  rear 
»on  whatever^  why  the  Navy  should  be  man- 
ned on  any  different  principle  from  the 
Army. 

From  this  false  principle  he  naturally  pro- 
ceeds to  false  corollaries.  Why  pay  ou  skips 
when  no  one  thinks  of  paying  off  a  regiment  I 
One  might  as  well  ask  why  one  changes 
one's  shirt  and  never  one's  skin  ^  A  ship  is 
a  fabric,  and  a  weak  and  perishable  one. 
The  material  ship,  if  not  periodically  cleared, 
stripped,  overhauled,  and  examined,  even  to 
the  most  hidden  plank  or  trenail,  would  be 
in  danger  of  foundering;  but  a  Raiment  is  a 
kind  of  incorporeal  hereditament  which  never 
wears  out.  How  many  Boynes,  Blenheims, 
and  Cullodens  have  perished,  while  the  Cold> 
streams  and  the  Blues  are  as  fresh  and  fit  for 
service  as  ever  they  were !  And  what  would 
be  thought  of  a  proposition  of  turning  aver 
a  company  of  the  Foot  Guards  to  the  Lancers^ 
or  oi Highlanders  into  the  Artillery?  We 
admit  that  the  technical  absurdity  would  be 
greater,  and  Mr.  Disrtieli  would,  no  doubt, 
disclaim  it ;  but  as  regards  the  feelings  of  the 
men  it  is  really  a  test  of  the  principle  he  has 
advanced  that  *  there  is  no  reason  whatever  for 
any  difference  of  system  between  the  two  sis- 
ter services ;'  and  the  practical  application  of 
it  which  Mr.  Disraeli  avows  and  advocates 
leads  to  the  same  conclusion.  Why,  he  will 
ask,  if  it  be  necessary  to  change  the  ship, 
why  also  change  the  ship's  company,  and 
above  all,  why  do  so  after  such  short  ser- 
vice as  three  years  ?  Instead  of  no  reason 
whatever,  we  think  we  can  produce  many  and 
cogent,  nay,  imperative  ones.  Let  us  sup- 
pose the  sailors  to  be  entered  for  twenty 
years,  liable  to  be  turned  over,  as  may  be 
thought  advisable,  from  ship  to  ship — are  the 
captain  and  the  whole  body  of  officers  to  be 
also  permanentl V  incorporated  and  attained 
to  the  same  ship's  company  as  in  a  regiment! 
We  leave  to  any  naval  officer,  or  to  any  ob- 
server of  the  working  of  the  naval  service, 
whether  that  or  anything  like  it,  is  possible, 
or  would  be,  as  regards  either  the  officers  or 
the  men,  tolerable.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a 
ship's  company  after  coming  home  ftom  a 
foreign  station,  were  to  see  all  their  officers 
relieved  while  they  were  turned  over  to 
another  for  that  or  another  foreign  station, 
is  it  in  nature — above  all,  is  it  in  a  sailor's 
nature — that  anything  should  result  but  dis- 
affection and  danger*?  We  use  the  words 
disaffection  and  danger  designedly,  and  they 


will  suggest  to  every  considerate  mind  ano- 
ther most  important  difference  that  Mr. 
Disraeli  seems  to  have  left  out  of  hia  ac- 
count between  a  ship  and  a  regiment. 

But  let  us  examine  the  actual  practice  and 
the  actual  mischief  as  reprobated  by  the 
Minister  and  confirmed  by  the  cheers  of  his 
auditors.  Ships'  companies  are,  it  seems,  paid 
off  and  dispersed  'just  when  they  ha  ve  become 
most  capable  of  serving  their  country' — 
that  is,  in  time  of  peace  men  are  entered  for 
a  service  of  only  three  years,  or  till  their 
ship  is  paid  off,  which  is  not  expected  to  ex- 
ceed that  time  to  any  serious  degree.  This 
practice,  however,  is  established  neither  by 
law  nor  written  regulation.  It  is  not  even 
a  compact,  but  an  understanding,  amounting, 
we  admit,  to  a  virtual  compact,  but  apply- 
ing only  to  a  time  of  peace — war-service  is  a 
wholly  different  case,  to  which  we  shall  re- 
fer presently.  Let  us  see,  then,  whether  in 
tim£  of  peace  there  is  no  reason  whatever  for 
a  practice  as  old  as  the  Royal  navy  ?  We 
postpone  for  a  moment  the  question  of  the 
precise  period  for  which  it  is  expedient  that 
a  ship's  company  should  be  kept  together. 
Let  us  first  examine  the  principle.  Mr. 
Disraeli's  assertion,  that  the  man  thus  pre- 
maturely paid  off  is  lost  to  the  country,  is 
founded  in  his  original  misappprehension  of 
the  seaman's  habits  and  character  as  they 
exist  in  nature,  and  as  we  have  just  sketched 
them.  He  is  never  lost  to  the  country.  The 
seaman  thus  paid  off  generally  indulges  in  a 
short  relaxation,  during  which  we  admit 
that  he  is  lost  to  the  country,  and  too  often 
to  himself,  but  which  is  a  natural,  perhaps  a 
necessary,  consequence  of  the  hardship  and 
celibacy  of  his  life  at  sea ;  but  after  that  inter- 
val he,  invariably  and  Jievitably,  does  one  or 
other  of  two  things — ^he  either  re  enters  for 
the  Royal  navy^ — or  returns  to  the  school 
whence  he  came — the  merchant  service  ; 
where,  instead  of  being  lost  to  the  country,  he  is 
perhaps  improving,  certainly  not  diminishing 
his  power  of  serving  it,  whenever  a  season  c? 
war-danger  may  oblige  the  country  to  re- 
quire  his  services.  We  have  used  the 
phrase  ^perhaps  improving,^  because  in  on© 
respect  the  merchant  service  is  a  better  prac- 
tical school  of  thorough  seamanship  than 
even  the  Royal  navy.  The  royal  ship  is  full 
manned — over  manned  as  &r  as  seamanship 
is  concerned — she  is  provided  with  appoint- 
ed classes  of  petty  officers  and  seamen,  and 
even  artificers  for  every  imaginable  duty. 
In  a  well-ordered  ship  there  is,  as  we  have 
heard  a  noble  and  gallant  ofi^cer  say,  'a 
place  for  everything,  and  everything  in  its 
place,  and  an  appointed  man  for  every  place 
and  thing.'  But  on  board  the  merchant-ship 
-—always  sparingly  and  generally  very  scanti- 
ly nmnned-— t/ocA:  there  must  needs  be  Jaqk  of 
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ail  trades.  Every  num  must  do  everythinff,  fence.  We  will  not  here  repeat  the  unan- 
and  one  becomes  charged  with  duties  whioi !  swered,  and,  we  are  satisfied,  unanswerable, 
in  a  Queen's  ship  would  be  distributed  to  a  Arguments  bj  which  we  have  heretofore 
dozen.  So  that  if,  after  indulging  himself, ;  proved  the  legality,  the  justice,  and,  in  fine, 
as  he  may  think  it,  in  a  trading  voyage  or !  the  imperious  necessity  of  impressment,  and 
two.  Jack  should  return  to  the  Royal  ser- :  have  deprecated  all  meddling  with  this  vital 
vice,  he  does  so  at  least  as  efficient  in  point  |  question.     '  Sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the 


of  seamanship  as  he  had  left  it 

But  whether  he  temporarily  or  wholly 
quits  the  Royal  service,  his  place  is  soon 
supplied,  and  these  periodical  payings-off 
create  a  larger  cultivation  and  more  constant 
succession  of  that  precious  article — a  tho- 
rough-bred man-ofwar's  man.  Suppose  of 
a  ship's  company  100  decline  to  re-en- 
ter, tney  must  be  replaced  from  the  original 
nursery,  and  the  shorter  the  period  the 
greater  will  be  the  proportion  of  these 
clioice  men  thus  circulated,  as  it  were, 
through  the  military  and  mercantile  navies. 
Suppose  600  men  entered  for  life — say  21 
vears ;  at  the  end  of  that  period  you  would 
have  to  discharge  500  worn-out  men,  fit  for 
nothing  but  Greenwidi  Hospital,  and  to  en- 
ter 500  new,  and  according  to  Mr.  Disraeli's 
hypothesis,  untrained  ones;  but — suppose 
the  500  had  been  paid  off  every  third  year, 
yoa  vrould  have  added  in  a  regular  succes- 
sion of  health  and  strength,  3000  or  3500 
experienced  men  to  the  general  stock,  and 
more  than  quintupled  in  that  respect  our 
maritime  resources.  It  is  upon  that  general 
stock,  and  not  merely  on  the  number  of  men 
who  may  be  serving  in  the  Royal  navy  at 
any  given  day,  that  the  permanent  power 
and  ultimate  safety  of  the  country  must  de- 
pend. The  mercantile  navy  is  not  mejely 
the  Nursery,  but  also  the  Reserve  of  the 
Royal  navv — the  Standing  Navy,  we  may 
call  it,  of  the  empire — of  which  in  peace  the 
Royal  navy  in  commission  is  but  a  volun 
teer  detachment — just  as  the  fifteen  or  twen- 
ty  line-of-battle  ships  now  at  sea  are  but  the 
advance  guard  of  the  hundred  line-of-battle 
•hips  which  lie  in  our  interior  harbours,  like, 
as  Sir  Francis  Head  said^  *  lions  asUep,^  rea- 
dy to  be  roused  at  the  first  cry  of  public  dan- 
ger, and  to  be  manned  (as  all  e)cperience 
diows)  without  the  process  of  a  ballot,  in  a 
quarter  of  the  time  that  it  takes  to  collect 
even  the  rudiments  of  a  land  militia. 

This  brings  us  to  the  vital  principle  of  the 
whole  case.  It  is  evidently  on  the  supposed 
abrogation  of  this  great  national  power  of 
InPHsseiiBNT  that  all  these  questions  about 
manning  the  navy  are  raised,  and  the  portion 
of  Mr.  Disraeli's  speech  which  has  given  us 
Uie  most  alarm,  and  which  has  prompted 
this  endeavour  to  counteract  its  tendencies, 
is  that  it  seems  to  countenance  the  idea  that 
we  ought,  and  that  we  can,  find  some  sub- 
ititate  for  that  ulHma  r^th  oi  national  de- 


evil  thereof^'  for,  if  evil  it  be,  it  is  only  the 
alternative  of  greater  evils.  We  subjoin 
references  to  our  former  discussions  of  it,* 
and  we  most  earnestly  entreat  all  that  may  • 
from  their  official  or  legislative  duties  or 
patriotic  or  professional  feelings  take  an  in- 
terest in  the  subject  to  turn  to  those  reason- 
ings— the  results,  at  least,  of  an  impartial 
study  of  all  that  (to  our  knowledge)  has 
been  said  or  written  on  the  question. 

There  is,  however,  one  additional  illus- 
tration furnished  so  opportunely  by  the 
present  moment  that  it  deserves  more  par- 
ticular notice  than  the  slight  allusion  we 
have  just  made  to  it — we  mean  the  Militia. 
At  the  very  time  at  which  these  prophetic 
complaints  against  the  dormant  principle  of 
Impressment  were  thus,  we  must  say,  en- 
couraged by  the  late  Government,  all  parties 
in  the  state  vied  with  each  other  in  imposing 
upon  us  a  land-impressment — a  measure,  we 
grant,  of  equal  prudence  and  justice,  and  an 
exercise  of  that  paramount  right  of  society, 
salus  populi  suprema  lex — ^but  how,  we  ask, 
in  ita  principle  does  the  Militia  Ballot  differ 
fipom  Naval  Impressment  ^  They  stand  ex-  ' 
actly  on  the  same  ground  of  public  safety; 
but  how  much  greater  is  the  individual  hard- 
ship in  the  militia  case !  You  take  a  man — 
by  ballot — ^without  any  regard  to  his  trade 
or  calling  or  personal  aptitude — a  ploughman 
— ^a  gardener — ^an  artizan — a  shopkeeper — 
anybody — to  make  a  soldier  of  him — you 
take  him  from  his  home,  his  family,  and  from 
the  means  of  maintaining  his  family,  and  for 
a  number  of  years,  and  you  do  it  now,  on 
the  mere  apprehension  of  a  future,  perhaps 
a  distant,  danger.  And  all  this  is  done  not 
only  with  the  unanimous  applause  of  states- 
men, but,  we  are  glad  to  say,  with  the  ready 
acquiescence  of  the  whole  Country.  Now 
see  what  Impressment  is : — ^A  seaman  is  ex- 
empted from  the  militia  ballot,  because  he 
is  deemed  by  law  liable  to  do  similar  service 
at  sea,  but  his  ordinary  life  is  not  interrupted, 
his  service  is  not  anticipated,  he  pursues  his 
trade  till  the  last  moment,  till  the  actual  and 
imperious  danger  arrives,  and  then  he  is  not 
taken  from  either  his  trade  or  his  home — 
he  only  (Ganges  one  ship  for  another,  and 
we  may  truly  say — sua  si  bona  norint — a 


*  Qoarterly  Beview,  yoL  Ixxxi.,  pp.  807-809 ; 
voL  IxzxTiii.i  pp.  156-160 ;  tbe  latter  particularly 
discusses  its  relation  to  the  defence  of  the  country 
at  the  present  time. 
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harder  service  for  a  lighten— but,  at  all 
events — for  one  of  the  same  character,  and 
accordant  with  all  the  acquirements  and  ha- 
bits of  his  life.  We  are  utterly  at  a  lose  to 
see  what  reasonable  answer  can  be  made  to 
this  comparison  and  contrast.  We  conclude 
with  an  historical  fact— one  out  of  many 
that  might  be  adduced.  In  1790,  16,000 
seamen  only  were  voted  for  the  service  of 
the  year.  On  the  5th  of  May,  Mr.  Pitt 
>  brought  down  the  King's  message  announcing 
an  expected  rupture  with  Spain.  On  the  same 
day  press-warrants  were  issued,  and  with 
such  efi^t  that,  within  the  month  of  June, 
sixteen  sail  of  the  line  were  ready  under 
Admiral  Harrington,  and  towards  the  dose 
of  July  Lord  Howe  sailed  from  Torbay  with 
ikirty-one  sail  of  the  line,  nine  of  them  three- 
deckers  !  The  sudden  development  of  this 
great  force  decided  the  quarrel :  Spain  sub 
mitted.  Our  extra  ships  were  paid  off  within 
a  few  months,  the  20,000  additional  hands 
were  discharged  to  follow  their  ordinary  oc- 
cupations, and  before  the  close  of  the  year 
the  force  in  commission  was  reduced  to 
19,000  seamen !  Here  was  a  combination 
of  force,  celerity,  economy,  and  success, 
no  other  system  ever  could  or  can  produce 


authority.  The  Cabinet  and  the  Board  of 
Admiralty  ought  to  be  the  <mly  eommiiUes 
in  which  sueh  fundamental  principles  should 
be  discussed ;  subaltern  committees  and  oom^ 
missions  are  everywhere  only  crutches  hr 
those  who  feel  themselves  too  weak  to  walk 
alone. 

The  period  of  peace  service  is  a  different 
question.  The  practice  has  hithwto  been 
mree  years— a  limit  probably  suggested  in 
old  times  as  that  during  which  a  ship  might 
be  safely  reckoned  on  as  needing  no  consid^ 
rable  repair  nor  extensive  examination ;  and 
some  experienced  officers  still  adhere  to  that 
opinion ;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
science  of  construction  has  improved,  that  the 
practice  of  coppering,  and  the  establishment 
of  so  many  colcmial  dockyards,  have  conflOr 
derably  lengthened  the  time  in  which  a  siiip 
may  be  reasonably  expected  to  keep  the  sea : 
on  that  ground,  Uierefore,  the  ship's  service 
might,  we  think,  be  safely  extended.  We 
have  heretofore  expressed  our  opinion  thai 
three  years  may  be  too  short  a  period,  and 
that  it  might  perhaps  be  extended  to  four, 
and  in  some  special  cases  to  five — ^but  we 
speak  with  some  d^ree  of  doubt.  Two  ad- 
vantages of  a  longer  period  seem  obvioos 


The  sum  of  our  opinion  is  this,  that  these  I  — the  diminution  of  the  very  considerable 
new  questions  about  Mankino  the  Navt  are  I  expense,  trouble,  and  damage  of  dismantling 


idle,  unnecessary,  and  mischievous — that 
the  present  system  is  as  perfect  as  any  human 
Institution  of  the  kind  is  ever  likely  to  be 
— ^that  it  has  for  it  law,  reason,  and  policy 
— that  it  has  had  centuries  of  success — that 
at  this  hour — ^in  spite  of  a  temporary  diffi- 
culty occasioned  by  the  sudden  demand  for 
merchant  tonnace  and,  of  course,  crews  for 
California  and  Australia — H.M.'s  ships  are 
manned  with  sufficient  facility — that  the  paid- 
off  men  re-enter  more  readily,  and  that  her 
Majesty's  officers  have  a  wider  choice  and 
exercise  it  more  fastidiously  than  at  former 
times,  when  not  half  the  same  number  of 
men  were  required.  Such  we  are  informed 
is  our  present  condition;  and  as  to  the 
future,  there  is  no  reason  whatsoever  to 
doubt  that,  on  any  new  emergency,  we  could 
send  fifty  sail  of  the  line  to  sea  as  expedi- 
tiously and  with  the  same  glorious  pro^>ects 
as  on  any  former  occasion. 

Mr.  Disraeli  tells  us  that  the  Oovemment 
have  had  a  Committee  sitting  on  this  subject. 
We  were  sorry  to  hear  it :  the  very  appoint- 
ment of  such  a  committee  is  a  kind  of  sur- 
render— a  confession  that  something  is 
wrong,  and  made  b  v  those  who  ought  rather 
— ^if  diey  found  public  opinion  running  so 
strongly  in  a  wrong  direction  as  to  require 
public  jnquiry — to  have  met  it  boldly  as 
Ministers  of  the  Crown,  and  endeavoured  to 
correct  it  by  their  official  and  parliamentary 


a  ship  in  complete  order — redu<ung  her  to 
a  hulk,  then  next  day  beginning  to  fit  out 
another  in  her  stead,  l^t  however  is  a 
mere  question  of  dockyard  economy,  on  the 
extent  of  which  we  have  heard  that  the  prao* 
tical  authorities  are  by  no  means  agreed. 

Jhe  second  |>rt«ia  focie  advantage  of  a 
longer  period  is  that  which  we  presume  Mr. 
Disraeli  miTlst  have  had  in  his  eye  when  he 
lamented  that  a  ship's  company  was  paid  off 
just  as  she  had  attained  her  most  perfect 
state — this  is  true,  in  most  cases,  as  to  the 
skip^s  company ;  they  are,  or  ot^ht  to  be,  al 
the  end  of  three  years  in  a  most  efficient 
state,  but  as  we  have  just  said,  it  may  not  be 
so  of  the  ship.  She  is  certidnly  the  worae 
for  the  wear,  and  whatever  average  time 
may  be  safely  taken  for  the  efficiency  of  the 
ship,  that  period  cannot  be  exceeded  for  the 
service  of  the  men;  for  it  would  never  do, 
as  part  of  a  general  system,  to  subject  the 
same  crew  to  fit  out  another  ship— the  work 
of  all  that  they  most  dislike — so  much  ao 
that  the  greatest  delay  now  felt  in  manning 
our  ships  is,  that  the  men  hold  off  till  they 
are  nearly  fitted. 

Nor  do  we  think  the  keeping  together  a 
good  ship's  company  of  so  mud)  importance 
as  may  not  unnaturally  be  assumed  bj  a 
theorist.  Are  we  sure  that  it  would  conti- 
nue equally  good  in  temper  and  spirit  if  ito 
service  were  to  be  pndooged  t  btheteroaof 
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tliree  yes,r9otiuch  a  Ufi  m  sailora  lead,  and 
of  absence  from  wife  and  children^  too  short  1 
—do  even  the  officers  find  it  so  ?  Let  it  be 
recollected  that  the  whole  ship's  company, 
officers  and  men,  keep  watdi  every  day  and 
night  in  the  year,  one-half  relieving  the  other 
in  sucoessive  watches ;  bat  so  that  they  have 
each  no  more  than  four  hours  and  eight 
hours  alternately  in  bed,  to  say  nothing  of 
accidental  disturbances — that  there  can  be 
neither  absence  nor  relaxation — that  for 
months,  perhaps  for  the  whole  period  of  ser- 
vice, they  never  set  their  foot  ashore — and 
that  the  only  variety  in  their  existence  is 
Bome  additional  trouble :  what  would  the 
Mter  service  say  to  this  1*  Tbe  dire  neces- 
sities of  war  may  force  us  to  continue  the 
hardships  of  the  sailor's  life  longer  than,  if 
Acre  were  any  option,  we  ought,  but  we 
compensate  them  for  this  additional  length 
of  service  by  pay  and  pension  ;  but  in  time 
of  peace  we  hesitate  about  any  considerable 
extension  of  their  service  without  the  option 
of  an  interval.  We  have  said  that  we  see 
no  objection  to  the  extension  from  three 
jears  to  four,  because  in  truth  it  is  of  no 
great  importance  either  way;  it  will  add 
but  little  to  the  seaman's  period  of  service, 
or  in&inge  on  his  habits,  while  it  must,  we 
think,  tend  to  economy  in  the  dockyards, 
withoat  impairing  the  trustworthiness  of  the 
ship.  There  is  another  most  important  con- 
sideration involved  in  this  question  of  time 
—how,  without  a  quick  succession  and  circu- 
lation, are  the  number  and  quality  of  officers 
fit  to  serve  afloat  to  be  maintained  ?  This 
is  already  felt  to  be  a  serious  difficulty; 
what  will  it  be  if  we  diminish  the  opportuni- 
ties of  service  by  lengthening  its  period  ? 

As  to  the  dispersing  a  smart  ship's  com- 
pany— ^we  must  recollect  that  they  must^ 
aooner  or  later,  be  separated,  and  that  it  is 
much  better  done  too  soon  than  too  late ;  if 
they  really  are  smart,  cheerful^  and  not  over- 
vearied  men-of-war's  men,  they  will  soon 
carry  their  good  spirit  and  discipline  into 
some  other  of  her  Majesty's  smps.  We 
have  taken  the  trouble  of  inquiring,  as  a 
practical  test,  the  numbers  of  re-entered  men 
in  a  ship  lately  commissioned  and  now  about 
to  put  to  sea,  and  we  find  that  of  a  comple- 
ment of  a  little  more  than  160, 113  are  old 
men-of  war's  men  and  only  43  new  entries 
—we  confess  that,  on  general  principles^  we 
had  rather  ^though,  no  doubt,  the  Captain 
wonld  not)  tnat  there  had  been  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  new  entries;  and,  to  conclude 
this  topic,  we  may  add  that  for  peace  ser- 


,  ♦  The  Troops  on  foreigii  service  are  no  doobt  tob- 
J^  to  aomethiog  of  the  same  kind  of  domestic  pri- 
T^n,  though  to  nothing  like  the  same  extent  as 
the  Navy.  ^ 


vice  a  good  officer  ought  to  have  a  new  ship's 
company,  such  as  now  commonly  enter  the 
service,  in  perfect  efficiency  at  the  end  of 
three  months — not  perhaps  so  smart,  so 
dandy,  but  in  excellent  working  order. 

The  only  point  on  which  a  doubt  might 
arise  is  as  to  proficiency  in  gunnery,  which 
is  a  specialty  not  to  be  acquired  in  the  mer- 
chant service,  and  which  we  think  deserves, 
and  may  even  require,  a  distinct  system  and 
a  limited  protraction  of  the  services  of  men  . 
trained  to  that  particular  object.  But  here 
again,  we  must  remark  that  anything  that  a 
man  can  learn  may  be  learned  in  three  years' 
sdiooling,  and  after  that  time  their  acquire- 
ments are  perhaps  better  distributed  amongst 
new  ships^  companies.  What  should  we 
think  of  keeping  an  Etonian  at  school  or  an 
Oxonian  at  college  four  or  five  years  longer 
than  usual,  only  because  they  had  already 
mastered  all  the  objects  of  their  study  1 

On  the  whole  of  this  question  we  are  of 
opinion  that  the  present  period  of  three 
years  for  peace-service  is  generally  satisfac- 
tory ;  that  its  extension  to  four  years  would 
save  something  in  dockyard  expenses,  and 
probably  not  be  complained  of  by  the 
men,  nor,  perhaps,  by  the  officers.  But  that 
we  think  is  the  greatest  extent  to  which  the 
present  system  can  be  safely  altered ;  except 
that — as  we  proposed  two  years  ago  (§.  jR., 
vol.  Ixxxviii.  p.  163-4) — a  limited  number, 
say  5000  men,  might  be  entered  for  five,  or 
even  seven  years,  and  specially  trained  and 
instructed  in  gunnery  and  some  higher  parts 
of  seamanship,  in  order  to  their  being  dis- 
tributed, on  the  breaking  out  of  a  war, 
through  the  newly  raised  snips'  companies  as 
petty  officers,  and  those  who  should  have 
been  fi^und  the  best  marksmen,  as  captains 
of  guns. 

This  system,  or  something  lik^  it — and  its 
extension  to  a  special  corps  cf  steam  engineers 
— seems  to  be  rendered  expedient,  if  not 
necessary,  by  the  new  species  of  warfare 
with  which  we  are  threatened ;  and  it  may 
be  adopted  rather  in  aid  than  in  diminution 
of  the  two  great  principles  on  which  we 
think  our  naval  power  is  founded — a  moder- 
ately quick  succession  of  new  hands  in  time 
of  PEACE,  and  an  absolute  claim  on  all  hands 
in  the  event  of  war  ! 

Such  are  the  observations  which  the  ex- 
minister's  method  of  dealing  with  one  most 
important  class  of  questions  has  driven  us 
most  reluctantly  to  lay  before  our  readers. 
In  the  ordinary  course  of  legislation,  such 
propositions  would  have  been  submitted  to 
the  test  of  parliamentary  discussion,  where 
Mr.  Disraeli  might  have  qualified,  or  perhaps 
justified,  the  passages  which,  in  the  shape 
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they  have  reached  us,  appear  so  objectiona- 
ble ;  but  under  the  circumstances  in  which 
we  are  now  placed  they  seem  to  stand  on 
record  as  the  acknowledged  principles  of  the 
Conservative  party.*   Against  that  inference 
we  think  ourselves  entitled  to  protest,  in  jus 
tice  to  the  illustrious  statesmen  of  the  last 
fifty  or  sixty  years,  in  whose  principles  the 
Conservatives  of  our  day  were  bred,  to 
whose  party  it  is  their  pride  to  belong,  and 
whose  administration  on  all  the  important 
points  that  we  have  enumerated,  as  well  as 
their  general  policy,  several  remarkable  ex- 
pressions of  Mr.  Disraeli's  speech  seem  to 
have  been  calculated  studiously — ^we  had 
almost  said  wantonly — to  disparage. .  But 
we  have  had  a  yet  higher  motive.    We 
believe  the  whole  spirit  of  that  speech,  and 
many  of  the  details,  to  be  at  variance  with 
the  best  interests  of  the  country.     We  be- 
lieve it  to  be  a  strong  incentive  to  that 
unhappy  appetite  for  innovation  and  change 
in  all  our  institutions  which  the  Reform  Bill 
had  already  excited,  and  which,  instead  of 
endeavouring  to  allay  or  moderate  as  a  Con- 
servative leader  might  have  been  expected 
to  do,  he  has  encouraged  and  eulogized,  by 
telling  us  that  it  is  time  that  those  old  prac- 
tices— which  he  calls  grievances^  but  which 
we  have  shown  he  had  very  imperfectly  con- 
sidered— should  be  'submitted  to  the  feel- 
ings^ of  what  he  significantly  terms  '  a  modem 
House  of  Commons.'    No  doubt  every  min 
istor  must  consult  the  reason  and  even  the 
feelings  of  the  House  of  Commons  which 
he  addresses,  but  we  will  venture  to  assert 
that  the  old  House  of  Commons  showed  a 
good  deal  more  solicitude  about  the  shipping 
mterests  than  its  '  modem'  successors  have 
done ;  nor  can  we  help  adding,  in  justice  to 
modern  Houses  of  Commons,  our  conviction 
that  if  any  one  of  those  alleged  grievances 
had  been  real,  they  would  not  have  been 
left  for  twenty  years  unredressed  by  the 
reformed  Parliament.      Whether  the  late 
division  has  at  all  impaired  Mr.  Disraeli's 
deference  for  a  modern  House  of  Commons, 
we  know  not;  but  we  confess  that  his  speech 
has  gone  a  good  way  toward  reconciling  us 
to  that  event — ^for  we  certainly  do  not  expect 
to  hear  from  any  successor  he  may  have,  a 
programme  of  more  disorganizing  tendencies. 
But  we  will  do  Mr.  Disraeli  more  justice 
than  he  has  done  himself.     We  are  satisfied 
that  if  he  had  not  been  appealing  to  'the 
fkelings  of  a  modem  House  of  Commons' 
— ^had  he  been  addressing  the  reason  of  an 


*  The  Times  of  the  1st  Janoary  takes  the  whole 
of  Mr.  Disraeli's  Statement  j^ro  conceuo^  and  reasons 
as  if  it  was  to  be  adopted  without  opposition  or  ex- 
ception. It  is  such  an  impression  that  we  wish  to 
counteract  ^ 


assembly  less  broken  into  &ctions,  and  of  a 
less  unsettled  and  innovating  spirit,  he 
would  not  have  condescended  to  adopt  the 
ad  captandum  tone  and  tenets  of  which  ve 
have  been  forced  to  exhibit  some  specimens 
— ^and  the  result  would  have  been  that  his 
budget,  when  its  proper  season  had  arrived, 
would  have  been  discussed  as  a  budget 
should  be,  and  as  all  former  budgets  have 
been,  on  its  merits,  and  not  taken  as  a 
battle-field  for  a  grand  mil4e  of  discordant 
opinions,  pretensions,  and  principles. 

As  to  the  new  Government  which  is 
announced  while  we  are  writing,  we  can 
say  no  more  than  that  our  confidence  in 
them  will  be  measured  by  their  resistance 
to  further  revolution,  whatever  shape  it  may 
assume.  The  list  includes  some  names  not 
only  generally  respectable,  but  for  whidi 
this  Journal  has  often  professed  individual 
r^ard  and  confidence,  and  others  for  whom 
we  have  alwavs  had  a  very  contrary  feeling. 
We  might,  m  other  circumstances,  have 
thought  ourselves  justified  in  expressing  our 
surprise  at,  and  distrust  of,  such  a  dis- 
cordance of  opinions  united  by  the  mere 
amalgam  of  place ;  but  this  objection,  so 
far  as  it  applies  to  the  mere  formation 
of  the  Government,  we  feel  that  we  are  at 
this  moment  precluded  from  urging,  for 
assuredly  it  was  the  late  Ministry  that,  by 
its  resolution  to  stand  or  fall  by  the  Budget 
— ^and  such  a  Budget! — mainly  contributed 
to  consolidate  the  various  oppositions.  We 
have  no  doubt — ^indeed,  there  is  abundant 
evidence — ^that  there  was  already  a  secret 
understanding,  a  virtual  coalition,  which  was 
only  waiting  an  ostensible  occasion  to  act 
in  open  concert.  We  foresaw  and  foretold 
it,  and,  as  far  as  our  humble  voice  might 
reach,  endeavoured  to  avert  it.  But  it  was 
anticipated  by  the  unhappy  impatience  of 
the  Ministry.  Their  opponents,  instead  of 
being  put  to  the  shifts  of  finding  a  pretence, 
were  invited — ^nothing  loth — to  a  trial  of 
strength.  They  were  victorious — and  we 
cannot,  under  the  usually  admitted  latitude 
of  political  morality,  complain  that  the 
combined  victors  should  divide  the  common 
spoils.  So  much  we  are  bound  in  justice  to 
say  of  the  prima  fhcie  composition  of  the 
new  Ministry,  though  we  are,  we  confess,  at 
a  loss  to  foresee  how,  in  the  interior  of  their 
cabinet,  they  are  to  reconcile  their  antecedent 
principles  with  a  unity  of  ministerial 
measures. 

If  it  was  impolitic  in  the  late  ministers 
to  afford  their  antagonists  the  opportunity 
of  coalescing,  it  was,  we  think,  more  so  in 
that  portion  of  the  new  administration  that 
calls  itself  Conservative  to  accept  it.  Th«ir 
doing  80 has  pl,^c»|tjign^ji^^t^e  French 
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call  a  ftlse  positicm.  From  the  time — ^dow 
near  three  years  since — ^that  it  became 
erident  that  Lord  John  Russell's  Govern- 
ment had  not  a  1^  ofits  own  to  stand  on,  they 
should,  we  think,  have  looked  towards  a  re- 
union with  the  great  Conservative  party,  to 
which,  by  feelings,  connexions,  and  prin- 
ciples, they  naturally  belonged,  and  from 
which  they  had  separated  on  a  question  of 
wludi,  in  tru^  all  that  really  remained  was 
a  mere  verbal  dispute  whether  it  was  only 
dormant  or  absolutely  defunct — the  result 
being  for  all  present  and  practical  purposes 
just  the  same.  Instead  of  this  they  have 
approached  by  de^ees,  and  at  length  allied 
Aemselves  with  those,  in  conflict  with  whom 
and  whose  principles  they  had  spent  all  the 
distinguished  portion  of  their  former  politi- 
cal lives,  and  with  whom  they  had,  and 
even  now  have,  as  far  as  we  can  see, 
nothing  in  common  but  the  accident  of 
having  been  both  out  of  place.  What 
reasonable  expectation  can  we  have  of  their 
stability  1  As  an  existing  Government^ 
chosen  by  the  crown  in  the  legitimate 
exercise  of  its  authority,  it  is  entitled  to 
a  fair,  and  even  indulgent  trial ;  but  our 
readers  know  that  we  have  long  since 
doubted,  almost  despaired,  of  the  possi- 
bility of  any  effective  Government  to  be 
administered  subject  to  ^  ike  fielinge  of  a 
modem  Jlouee  of  Commons^ — ^and  it  is 
obvious  that  a  ministry  constructed  on  the 
temporary  concert  of  three,  or  indeed  four, 
distinct  and  widely  differing  parties,  is  in 
a  position  of  very  peculiar  difficulty,  em- 
biurassment,  and,  we  must  add,  of  suspi- 
cion. We  confess  that  we  do  not  see  how 
it  is  to  obtain  sufficient  numerical  strength' 
in  the  House  of  Commons  without  such  a 
sacrifice  of  individual  character  as  would 
deprive  it  of  all  moral  support;  and  we 
must  r^ret  that  a  more  homc^eneous 
combination  of  all  the  political  elements 
that  are  or  profess  to  be  Conservative,  had 
not  afforded  the  country  a  better  prospect  of 
extrication  from  the  discredit  and  danger  of 
Govemmente  on  sufferance. 

We  are  as  strongly  as  ever  convinced 
that  the  great  Conservative  party,  compri- 
sing a  large  majority  in  the  Lords,  nearly 
half  the  House  of  Commons,  and  fully,  we 
believe,  three-fourths  of  the  property  and 
intelligence  of  the  United  Kingdom,  is  really 
our  sheet-anchor  against  the  current  and  the 
storm  of  revolution.  It  has  failed,  indeed, 
to  maintain  itself  in  power,  but  more,  we  be- 
lieve, from  want  of  Parliamentary  tact  and 
aothority  than  even  of  the  Parliamentary 
fltreogth  which  a  short  lapse  of  time  might 
probably  have  improved,  for  it  really  pos- 
seMed  the  approbation  and  goodwill,  if  not 


the  confidence,  of  the  country  at  large.  It  is 
not  denied  that  the  administrative  duties  of 
the  several  departments  were  never  better 
executed — all  with  zeal,  courtesy,  and  can- 
dour, some  with  distinguished  ability ;  but 
it  must  be  admitted  that  in  Parliament  they 
were  inferior  in  discipline,  tactics,  power  of 
debate,  and  personal  influence  to  the  vete* 
rans — the  vieille  garde  of  Lord  Grey  and 
Sir  Robert — who  were  banded  against  them. 
Whether  under  better  strategy — by  bolder 
movements  at  first,  or  more  Fabian  caution 
at  last — they  might  not  have  broken  that 
formidable  but  incoherent  array,  can  only 
be  conjectured;  but,  one  thing  is  certain, 
that  they  now  compose  the  most  powerful 
Opposition  that  ever  was  assembled  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  that  it  is  stronger, 
not  merely  in  numbers,  but  essentially  in 
character,  authority,  influence,  and  power  in 
the  country,  than  any  two  together  of  the 
three  or  four  parties  whose  coalition  has 
outnumbered  it.  They  hold  in  their  honest 
and  independent  hands  the  balance  of  Uie 
state,  and  they  will,  we  are  confident,  be 
guided  in  the  exercise  of  that  great  and  de- 
licate trust  by  the  prospective  policy  sketch- 
ed out  for  them  by  Lord  Derby  in  his  ad- 
dress to  the  Conservative  members  of  both 
Houses  at  their  meeting  on  the  20th  of  De- 
cember : — 

*He  hoped  that,  if  the  new  Goyemment 
brought  forward  truly  Conservative  measures, 
it  would  receiTe,  if  he  could  not  say  the  cordial, 
at  least  the  sincore  support  of  the  Conservative 
party,  uninfluenced  by  pique  or  resentment: 
but  if  the  Grovemment  about  to  be  formed  should 
not  bring  forward  Conservative  measures — ^if, 
influenced  by  the  men  inih  whom  they  were 
now  asBOciated,  they  brought  forward  democratic 
measures^  the  great  Conservative  party  should  re* 
member  thaty  even  oiU  of  office^  they  fmd  immense 
influence  in  tfie  country,  and  that  they  should  use 
that  influence  to  stop  the  dovmuxird  course  that  the 
Government  would  be  urged  to  pursue.  Thus  they 
would  be  enabled  successfully  to  defend  and  pre- 
serve the  INSTITUTIONS  OP  THIS  GBSAT  COUNTRY.' 

— Standard^  Dec.  21. 

In  these  general  sentiments  we  humbly 
concur ;  but  we  must  be  allowed  to  regret, 
in  the  same  spirit  of  frankness  and  freedom 
which  we  trust  has  always  characterised  the 
Quarterly  Review,  that  there  were  two  pro- 
minent and  important  points  of  Lord  Der- 
by's administration  from  which  we  are 
obliged  to  record  our  unqualified  dissent 
First,  the  want  of  statesmanlike  reserve  and 
of  national  dignity  in  the  tone  and  style  in 
which  the  recognition  of  the  French  Empe- 
ror was  announced.  Fas  est  et  ah  hosts  do- 
ceri  ;  and  on  such  an  occasion  it  would  have 
been  natural  to  remember  the  remarkable 
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instructions  given  by  the  first  Buonaparte 
to  Talleyrand  for  his  deportment  towards 
Lord  Whitworth — *  Mattez  vous  y  froid^  aU 
tier  et  mlwie  un  peujler,^  The  acquiescence 
in  the  choice  of  the  French  people  should 
have  been  wholly,  or  at  least  as  much  as 
possible  kept  distinct  from  all  personal  al- 
lusions, and  the  most  extravagant  and  des- 
potic usurpation  the  world  has  ever  seen 
should  not  have  been  treated  in  so  encomi- 
astic and  fraternizing  a  style.  Our  second 
regret  is,  that  the  Government  should  have 
gone  out— on  what  principle  or  even  point 
we  really  know  not — ^without  having  shown 
any  sympathy  with  the  feeling  that  was 
most  prominent  and  decided  at  the  late 
elections — the  vindication  and  maintenance 
of  the  Protestant  Constitution  ;  and  that 
the  ostentatious  violation  of  the  law  by  Dr. 
MacHale  and  his  fellows  has  been  not  only 
sanctioned  by  impunity,  but  crowned  with 
the  v&rj  triumph  which  his  audacity  fore- 
told. 


%*  Note  to  No.  182 — Article  on  Dr.  Han- 
nahs Life  of  Chalmers. 

Thb  Rev.  Dr.  Leishman^  minister  of  Govan, 


near  Glasgow,  complains  that  the  accoant 
given  in  our  October  Number  (p.  239)  of 
some  communications  between  a  certain 
section  of  the  Scotch  clergy  and  the  Crovem- 
ment,  towards  the  crisis  of  the  Free-Kirk 
controversy,  is  inaccurate,  and,  as  he  thinks, 
injurious  to  his  own  character.  We  are  well 
aware  that  Dr.  Leishman  merits  entire  res- 
pect, and  do  not  for  a  moment  doubt  that 
the  statement  he  objects  to  is  incorrect  as 
far  as  it  concerns  him  individually.  Bat  we 
must  inform  Dr.  Leishman  that  we  merely 
endeavoured  to  condense  in  that  passage  the 
substance  of  Dr.  Hanna!^  ^ull  and  detailed 
statement  of  transactions  with  which  we 
could  not  but  suppose  him  to  have  been  tho- 
roughly acquainted  at  the  date  of  their  occur- 
rence.  Dr.  Hanna's  extensive  and  elaborate 
work  had  been  for  a  considerable  time  before 
the  world :  we  had  never  heard  of  any  reclama- 
tion  against  that  particular  portion  of  his 
narrative ;  and  we  cannot  now  discover  the 
possibility  of  extracting  from  it  (see  espe- 
cially Memoirs  of  Chalmers,  vol.  iv.  p.  302) 
any  other  sense  than  that  which  our  article 
expressed.  Dr.  Leishman  should  have  ap- 
pealed to  his  brother  divine^ — ^not  to  the  re- 
viewer. 
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Art.  t^—History  of  the  Ancient  Barony  of 
Castle  Combe  in  the  County  of  Wilts, 
chiefly  compiled  from  original  MSS, — 
with  Memoirs  of  the  Families  of  Duns- 
ianville,  JBadlesmere,  Tiptoft,  Scrope,  Fas- 
tolf  dec.  By  George  Poulett  Scrope, 
Esq.,  M.P.  1852.  4to.  pp.  404.  (Not 
published.) 

XoTHTOo  could  be  more  true  or  philosophi- 
cal than  certain  remarks  of  Sir  Francis 
Palgrave's  in  his  Prefhce  to  the  Parliamen- 
tary Writs  ;  and  nothing  in  better  taste,  or 
more  indicative  of  his  knowing  what  he  was 
undertaking  than  Mr.  jScrope's  adopting 
them  as  the  first  paragraph  of  his  own 
Preface : — 

*  The  genuine  history  of  a  country  can  neyer 
l)e  well  anderstood  without  a  complete  and 
searching  analysis  of  the  component  parts  of 
the  community,  as  well  as  the  country.  Gen- 
ealc^cal  inquiries  and  local  topography,  so  far 
from  being  unworthy  the  attention  of  the 
pbilosophical  inquirer,  are  amongst  the  best 
iQ&terials  he  can  use;  and  the  fortunes  and 
changes  of  one  family,  or  the  events  of  one 
upland  township,  may  explain  the  darkfpt  and 
most  dubious  portions  of  the  annds  of  a  realm.' 

There  is  no  doubt  of  this ;  and  no  need 
of  anything  like  an  apology  for  any  gentle- 
nwn  who,  possessing  *  a  large  collection  of 
'Well-preserved  documents'  relating  to  a 
^iianor  and  ancient  barony,  conceives  an 
idea  that  a  narrative  compiled  from  such 
materials  may  be  *  not  devoid  of  value  as  a 
contribution  to  the  topography  of  the  coun- 
try.' He  will  have  a  right  to  consider  it 
as  something  higher ;  as  a  contribution — if 
Bot  a  great,  yet  a  genuine  one — ^to  the 
materials  which,  if  such  a  fabric  is  ever  to 
^  raised,  must  lie  at  the  foundation  of  the 
History  of  England, 

^OL.  xcii.  10— L 


And  we  are  not  without  hope  on  this 
point.  Certainly  it  will  be  very  odd  to 
have  such  a  thing,  and  we  shall  wonder,  as 
we  do  with  gas-light  and  railways — not  to 
mention  cabs  and  busses — how  we  ever 
contrived  to  do  without  it :  but  undoubtedly 
tha  materials  for  English  history,  and  his- 
tory in  general,  have  been  for  many  years 
past  rapidly,  though  quietly,  accumulating. 
Brickmaking  is  a  quiet  business,  and  the 
quarry  and  the  sawpit  are  places  of  hard 
work  without  much  noise.  The  materials 
which  they  furnish  make  no  show  till  they 
are  properly  put  together ;  and,  in  the  mean 
time,  the  best  that  we  can  do  is  to  keep 
them  safe,  and  so  arranged  as  that  we  may 
know  what  we  have  got,  what  we  want,  and 
where  to  put  what  we  may  get  nex|. 
Already,  we  must  think,  it  is  time  that 
something  should  be  done  as  to  that  point 
of  arrangement; — ^but  we  have  no  room  at 
this  moment  for  a  proper  discussion  of  the 
subject.  We  only  state  the  fact  that  such 
an  accumulation  of  materials  is  rapidly 
taking  place,  and  beg  leave  to  suggest  to 
the  distinguished  men  of  letters  now  in 
office  that  the  educated  public  expects  some 
serious  attempt  to  prevent  our  being  actually 
embarrassed  by  our  riches  —  a  calamity 
which  never  arises  from  quantity,  but  from 
bad  management. 

If  we  talk  of  history  at  all,  we  should 
consider — though  many  do  not — how  much 
laborious  research,  recondite  learning,  and 
rare  accomplishment  must  be  set  to  work 
before  we  can  have  the  most  superficial  six- 
penny History  of  England — the  slightest 
sketch  that  any  respectable  governess  could 
put  into  the  hands  of  her  young  pupils. 
It  matters  not  how  much  of  the  book,  as  it 
comes  under  their  little  thumbs,  has  been 
borrowed  from  other  books,  or  how  much 
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it  may  owe  to  intermediate  sources  of  any 
kind.  Its  mere  existence  proves  that  per- 
sons have  been  engaged  in  its  production 
who  understood  languages,  and  could  read 
writings,  now  unintelligible  to  all  but  pro- 
fessed antiquaries.  There  must,  moreover, 
have  been  men  who  were  able  to  discrim- 
inate between  what  is  genuine  and  what  is 
spurious  in  such  matters,  and  for  that  pur- 
pose acquainted  with  such  diplomatic,  nu- 
mismatic, and  technical  criteria  as  are  mas- 
tered only  by  long  study*  and  experience. 
And  beside  all  this — for  we  are  supposing 
the  History,  however  slight  and  small,  to 
•  be  true — it  must  be  indebted,  mediately  or 
immediately,  to  the  skill  and  labour  of  men 
not  only  competent  to  form  an  opinion  re- 
specting the  honesty  of  purpose,  the  extent 
of  knowledge,  and  the  liability  to  prejudice, 
in  each  original  writer  who  is  used  as  an 
authority,  but  also  familiar  with  the  man- 
ners, habits,  turns  of  thought  and  feeling, 
the  state  of  science,  art,  and  literature,  the 
conventional  use  of  phrases  and  iniagei 
in  short,  with  all  the  characteristic  circum- 
stances of  the  generation  to  which  he  be- 
longed and  for  which  he  wrote. 

Some  readers  may  feel  as  Rasselas  did, 
and  exclaim  '  Enough !  you  have  convinced 
me  that  no  man  can  be  an  historian.'  How 
far  the  Prince  was  right  as  to  poetry  we  do 
not  inquire;  but  as  to  history,  it  is  true 
enough,  if  we  conceive  of  it  as  a  thing  to 
be  made  by  any  one  man.  Take  up  any 
early  volume  of  Hume.  We  have  opened 
the  second  at  random  ;  and  turning  over  the 
pages  with  the  simple  view  of  finding  one 
Vith  references,  we  lighted  on  these  at  the 
bottom  of  page  16: — 'Hoveden,  p.  665; 
Knyghton,  p.  2403 ;  W.  Heming,  p.  528 ; 
Hoveden,  p.  680;  Bened.  Abb.,  p.  626- 
700;  Brompton,  p.  1193.' — Now  here  are 
five  ancients  quoted  as  authorities — no 
matter  for  what  —  we  did  not  take  the 
trouble  to  inquire.  Without  prejudice  to 
any  opinion  which  we  may  hold  respecting 
Hume's  authorities,  we  will  take  it  for 
granted  that  these  are  a  sufficient  warrant 
lor  the  statements  which  they  are  cited  to 
attest;  for  our  question  at  preif^ent  is  not 
whether  Hume's  History  is  to  be  relied  on, 
but  how  ho  came  by  it.  In  the  first  place,, 
nobody  dreams  that  he  received  the  auto- 
graphs from  the  men  themselves ;  but  we 
may  be  about  as  certain  that  if  he  had  he 
could  not  have  read  them.  He  would  have 
found  it  as  necessary  to  call  in  the  help  of 
professed  antiquaries,  as  Belshazzar  did  to 
summon  astrologers  and  Chaldeans  to  de- 
cipher the  writing  on  the  wall.  A  curious 
illustration  on  this  point  may  be  found  in  p. 
Ixx.  of  Palgrave's  Introduction  to  the  Rotuli 


CuriflB  Begis ;  and  it  is  the  more  apposite, 
because,  as  far  as  date  is  concerned,  these 
rolls  of  the  King's  Court,  belonging  to  the 
period  1194-1200,  might  have  been  in  the 
handwriting  of  three  of  Hume's  five  au- 
thorities. Sir  Francis  tells  us  that  in  the 
extracts  previously  made  from  these  docu- 
ments the  transcriber  had  been  misled  by 
'  the  similarity  between  the  letters  /  and  c 
in  the  record;'  and,  in  consequence,  had 
confounded  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
{Cant)  with  the  Chancellor  (Cane.),  We 
can  imagine,  even  from  what  we  have 
known  in  our  own  days,  that  an  historian 
might  very  much  perplex  posterity  by  con- 
founding the  acts  and  judgments  of  Lam- 
beth and  Lincoln's  Inn.  Nor  is  this  a  pe- 
culiarity belonging  only  to  the  handwriting 
of  these  rolls.  We  have  before  us  another 
book  (one  of  the  most  valuable  antiquarian 
works,  edited  by  one  of  the  best  editors  of 
our  age),  in  which  the  incuria  of  a  trans- 
scriber  has  manifested  itself  in  the  very 
same  form,  though  with  a  less  solemn  re- 
sult. We  learn  from  it  that  the  authorities 
of  a  certain  city  consented  that  a  certain 
King  should  build  a  fortress  within  their 
city ;  and,  for  access  thereto,  should  be  at 
liberty  to  perforate  their  walls  to  make 
gates  wherever  he  pleased  : — '  pro  pcrtis 
ubi  sibi  placuerit  laciendis'  —  it  was,  no 
doubt,  written,  but  it  stands  in  print,  *  pro 
porcis^  as  if  his  majesty  was  not  to  do  it  to 
please  himself  but  the  pigs. 

To  return,  however,  to  Hume— suppose 
(absurd  as  the  supposition  is)  that  Roger 
Hoveden,  John  Brompton,  and  Abbot  Ben- 
edict could  have  returned  to  the  world  after 
an  absence  of  five  hundred  years.  Suppose 
that  they  could  have  personally  waited  on 
the  elegant  penman  of  a  century  ago,  and 
placed  in  his  hands  their  original  manu- 
scripts, even  without  his  being  able  to  read 
one  word  of  them.  Suppose  only  each  of 
these  authors  to  have  formally  delivered  his 
autograph  as  his  act  and  deed,  what  a  world 
of  time  and  thought  and  labor  had  been 
saved  and  superseded !  Extend  this  suppo- 
sition, for  we  do  not  mean  that  it  has  any 
special  or  particular  application  to  these  au- 
thors or  to  this  case,  and  imagine  what  con- 
troversies  and  collations,  what  doubts  and 
fancies,  what  expense  of  time  and  trouble 
and  money,  in  editing  and  printing,  and  re- 
editing  and  reprinting,  would  have  been 
saved  by  the  mere  knowledge — ^that  is,  the 
unquestionable  certainty — that  there  was  a 
genuine  text  to  begin  with ! 

But  though  Hume  did  not  get  what  may 
be  strictly  called  the  originals,  yet  be  got 
the  works  of  these  writers  (and  we  wiU 
suppose  quite  sufficiently)  in  print.    Who 
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can  say  what  dangers  they  hai  passed 
through  in  their  manuscript  state?  We 
need  not  do  more  than  allude  generally  to 
the  merciless  destruction  and  hairbreadth  es- 
capes of  !MSS. ;  but  were  we  called  on  to 
give  a  specific  case  in  illustration,  we  could 
perhaps  hardly  offer  a 'better  than  that  of 
one  of  the  mediaeval  chroniclers  thus  acci- 
dentally brought  under  our  notice.  Bene- 
dictus  Abbas — that  is,  Benedict,  who  be- 
came Abbot  of  Peterborough  in  the  year 
1177 — wrote  the  Lives  and  Acts  of  Henry 
IL  and  Eichard  I.  Probably  the  copies  of 
Uiat  performance  were  never  very  numer- 
ous ;  but  be  this  as  it  may,  wo  believe  that 
on  the  23rd  October,  1731,  only  two  old 
manuscripts  of  the  still  unprinted  work 
vero  known  to  be  in  existence,  both  in  one 
library,  and  that  library  on  fire.  A  tenth 
part  of  its  contents  was  utterly  destroyed ; 
a  >till  greater  number  were  reduced  to  the 
scorched,  shrivelled,  and  mutilated  condition 
of  what  are  technically  described  in  the  ca- 
talogue as  '  bundles  in  cases.'  Of  the  two 
codices  of  the  Abbot's  History,  one  escaped 
unhurt;  the  other,  or  what  remains  of  it 
(for  it  is  noted  in  the  catalogue  of  the  Cot- 
ton MSS.  as  incendio  corrugatue  et  muti- 
lits)y  is  among  the  'bundles  in  cases.'  It 
\ras  a  costly  torch,  that  tenth  that  Vulcan 
seized ;  but  who  can  say  how  much  light  it 
cast  on  the  arcana  and  auecdota  of  the  Cot- 
ton Library — how  much  light  that  has  been 
reflected  to  us,  and  is  shining  round  us  1  Of 
course,  we  do  not  pretend  to  say  that,  but 
for  the  stir  and  bustle  occasioned  by  this 
fire  in  Little  Dean's  Yard,  with  Mr.  Speaker 
Onslow  on  the  spot  personally  assisting  in 
tie  rescue,  Father  Benedict  might  have  kept 
his  latitat  through  the  second  half  a  millen- 


nium ;  for  it  is  known  that  some  detectives 
(Homphrey  Wanley,  Henry  Wharton,  per- 
haps others)  had  an  eye  upon  him  ;  but,  at 
tile  same  time,  who  will  venture  to  affirm 
that,  if  the  good  Abbot  had  not  been  all 
but  burned  in  1731,  he  would  have  emerged 
printed  and  published  by  Tom  Heame  in 
1735] 

Garrick  made  a  great  mistake  when  he 
set  his  wit  against  that  odd  little  antiquary. 
It  was  not  amiss  to  represent  Time  as  say- 
ing 

to  Thomas  Ileame — 
'  Whatever  I  forget  you  learn  j' 

for  certainly,  in  the  g^me  of  hide-and-seek. 
Time  seldom  encountered  so  indefatigable 
and  baffling  a  playmate.  But  it  was  quite 
a  mistake  to  represent  the  antiquary  as  an- 
swering 

in  furious  fret — 
*  Wliate'er  I  leam  you  sooa  forget.' 


If  Garrick  had  said  that  Time  would  soon 
forget  his  obligation  to  Thomas  Heame,  or 
even  that  Thomas  had  ever  existed,  it  might 
have  been  fair  enough,  and  not  very  far  from 
the  truth.     When  once  such  and  such  facts 
— although  not  perhaps  ascertained  without 
long  research  and  controversy — have  passed 
through  a  few  processes  of  distillation  from 
older  and  duller  books  into  some  more  po- 
pular and  engaging  form,  the  instructed  or- 
ders are  apt  to  lose  all  notion  that  the  said 
facts  were  ever  unknown  to  anybody ;  or, 
at  least,  to  despise  the  ignorance  of  those 
who  are  unacquainted  with  what  is  now  so 
notorious.     If  the  reader  could  be  thrown 
back  into  a  chat  with  Roger  Ascham  and  his 
royal  pupil,    he    would    peradventure  be 
ashamed  to  quote  such  schoolboy  books  as 
*iEsop,   Phsedrus,  and  the  rest'  before  a 
learned  queen  and  a  more  learned  peda- 
gogue— ^not  imagining  that  it  might  be  news 
to  both  to  hear  that  such  a  person  as  Ph»- 
drus  had  ever  lived.    The  world  has  become 
so   knowing,   is  so  far  aware  of  what  it 
does  and  does  not  know,  and  its  know- 
ledge has  been  so  far  sifled,  sorted,  and  ar- 
ranged,  that  anything  new  (that  is,  new  to 
us)  is  put  in  its  place  at  once,  just  as  the  re- 
covered leaf  of  a  book  is  slipped  into  its 
place  between  the  otherd.    The  volume  may 
be  still  Imperfect :  but  such  integrity  as  it 
has  at  once  absorbs  the  long-lost  fragment, 
and  from  that  moment  none  but  careful  vir- 
tuosi are  aware  that  the  scrap  in  question 
had  ever  been  missing.     Late  in  the  six- 
teenth century  Phrodrus  walked  in  and  took 
his  place  among  the  classics,  like  a  gentle- 
man whose  seat  has  been  kept  till  the  play 
is  half  over.     How  are  those  who  come  in 
still  later  to  know  that  he  has  not  been 
there  ever  since  it  began  ?    Hme  scarcely 
remembers  Fran9ois  Pithou,  but  the  Phae- 
drus  poked  up  in  the  library  at  Rheims  he 
will  never  lose  sight  of ;  and  without  dis- 
puting that  Scott's  Novels  may  have  had  a 
greater  run  of  late  years,  yet  those  of  Jus- 
tinian are  in  no  danger  of  being  wholly  for- 
gotten, though  some  at  least  of  the  few  who 
read  them  may  not  know  how  they  came  by 
them.     And  so  with  regard  to  little  Heame. 
Time,  if  he  forgot  Thomas,  did  not  forget 
what  Thomas   had  learned,  but  seized  it, 
stamped  it  for  eternity,  and  gave  it  wings 
for  all  space.    Time  carried  it  to  Edin- 
burgh, where  he  found  David  Hume  on  a 
sofa  writing  the  History  of  England.     Time 
took  it  to  Fatemoster-row,  and  put  it  in  the 
trade-edition  of  one  of  the  most-read  books 
in  our  language.    Time  has  never  ceased  to 
disperse  it  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 
Time  still  repeats,  and  while  Time  endures 
what  the  small  decyp^^^^/^^c^^  ^^9^^Js 
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picked  out  of  them  will  continue  to  be  re- 
peated in  every  edition  of  Hume,  and  in 
every  petty  publication  for  which  the  larger 
History  of  England  has  furnished  materials; 
though  probably  not  one  reader  in  an  hun- 
dred has  any  idea  of  being  indebted  to  Tho- 
mas Ilearhe,  or  that  any  such  person  as 
Thomas  Hearae  ever  existed.  In  short,  it 
matters  not  how  often,  or  how  much,  the 
results  may  have  been  modernized  and  po- 
pularized— as  surely  as  it  is  the  produce  of 
the  dark  and  dirty  mine,  grubbed  up,  and 
ground  down,  and  elaborated  by  the  hands 
of  unwashed,  unthanked,  unknown  artificers, 
that  glows  on  the  canvass  of  Rubens,  and  is 
living  beauty  when  it  has  flowed  from  the 
pencil  of  Titian,  so  surely  is  it  the  dry  and 
distasteful  labor  of  the  antiquary  that  fur- 
nishes the  material  for  polite  literature,  and 
specially  for  History.  To  make,  to  pre- 
serve, to  enrich  history — ^history  in  the  wid- 
est sense  of  that  wide  word — not  merely 
as  the  chronicle  of  wars  and  revolutions,  of 
the  setting  up  and  pulling  down  of  king- 
doms, but  as  the  record  and  testimony  of 
all  that  has  been  in  religion  and  morals,  in 
arts  and  letters,  and  the  only  hold  which 
the  mind  of  man  has  on  the  past — to  en- 
large this,  and  to  make  it  truth,  and  to  pre- 
serve with  careful  ^diligence  for  all  genera- 
tions every  voucher  for  what  is  known,  and 
every  evidence  that  may  help  to  carry  on 
the  inquiry — this  is  the  true  business  of  the 
antiquary. 

But  whoever  employs  himself  in  this 
business  will  find  that  a  great  part  of  the 
most  valuable  materials  for  his  purpose  are 
things  provided  with  no  such  intention.  It 
may  seem  like  a  reflection  on  human  nature 
to  say  so : — ^but,  in  such  matters  at  le.ast, 
we  generally  learn  best  and  most  securely 
where  the  writer  meant  to  teach  us  nothing, 
or  nothing  like  what  we  want  to  know  and 
do  actually  learn  from  him.  The  truth  of 
this  is  so  obvious  as  not  to  require  any  il- 
lustration; but  the  volume  before  us  fur- 
nishes a  remarkably  good  one — for  un- 
doubtedly, the  seneschal,  bailiff)  tything- 
man,  and  so  forth  of  Castle  Combe,  no  more 
expected  that  after  five  hundred  years  their 
proceedings  would  be  pondered  and  illus- 
trated by  a  studious  lord  of  that  barony, 
than  they  anticipated  that  after  a  little  more 
than  one  century,  a  something  would  be  in- 
vented to  which  the  world  would  give  the 
name  of  a  printing-press. 

As  Mr.  P.  Scrope's  History  of  his  resi- 
dence, though  printed,  is  not  published,  and 
the  spot  itself  is  an  unobtrusive  one,  there 
oan  be  no  offence  either  to  Castle  Combe  or 
our  readers  in  supposing  that  they  may  require 
a  few  words  of  introauction  to  each  other. 


We  find  quoted  on  the  title-page  the  brief 
notice  P^wied  three  centuries  ago  by  La- 
land — ^^  There  is  a  place  in  Wyleshir  cauUid 
Combe  Castelle,  a  four  miles  west  frotn 
Chippenham ;  and  to  this  place  longe  diverse 
knights'  services  and  liberties.  And  this 
Lordship  now  longgith  to  one  Scrope.'  This 
is  pithy  and  to  the  purpose  as  fiir  as  it  goes, 
but  does  not  dispense  with  our  author's  own 
more  picturesque  description : 

'  It  lies  deeply  embosomed  amone  steep,  and 
generally  wooded,  slopes;  in  an  anele  of  one  of 
those  narrow  cleft-Uke  valleys  that  mtersect  and 
drain  the  flat-topped  range  of  limestone  hills, 
called  in  Gloucestershire  the  Cotswolds,  and 
which  extend  southwards  across  the  north-east 
comer  of  Wiltshire,  as  far  as  Bath.  A  small 
but  rapid  stream  runs  through  the  village,  and 
after  a  course  of  some  miles  joins  the  Avon  near 
the  town  of  Box,  whence  it  is  known  as  Box 
Brook. 

*  The  position  here  described  cave  oceasion  to 
the  name  of  Combe,  by  which  in  the  Saxon 
asra,  and  for  sometime  afterwards,  the  place  was 
alone  designated.  The  prefix  was  subsequently 
added  from  the  Coa^ile^  the  meagre  remains  of 
which  still  crown  the  extremity  of  a  hill  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  west  of  the  town ;  but  which, 
when  entire,  must  haye  proudly  overlooked  the 
comhe^  or  narrow  valley,  where  the  church  and 
the  principal  part  of  the  village  are  built.  Tn 
the  centre  of  the  latter,  and  close  to  the  church, 
stands  fhe  ancient  market-cross,  designating  the 
market  place,  from  whence  the  three  main 
streets  of  the  village  diverge.  The  houses 
which  compose  it,  bunt  of  the  rubbly  limestone 
of  the  surrounding  hills,  generally  retain  the 
gable-ftonts,  labelled  and  muUioned  windows, 
and  often  the  wide  stone-arched  fire-places, 
characteristic  of  ancient  Endish  architecture. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  churdi,  and  at  the  ter- 
mination of  West  Street,  the  old  road  to  the  cas- 
tle, stands  the  gabled  manor-house.  Another 
secondary  manor,  or  dowry-house,  of  equally 
primitive  appearance,  borders  the  Hieh  Street, 
or  road  which  leads  up  the  bill  to  the  north. 
A.  few  other  houses  are  scattered  on  the  side  of 
this  hill;  and  on  the  level  top,  beside  the  high 
road  (now  a  turnpike)  leadine  from  Chippen- 
ham to  Sodbury,  are  several  fiurm  houses  and 
cottages  which  go  by  the  name  of  Upper,  or 
Over  Combe.  The  latter  phrase  is  found  thus 
applied  in  all  the  old  documents  concerning  the 
manor,  that  of  Nether  Combe  distinguishing  the 
lower  part  of  the  place— distinctions  of  Saxon 
origin,  no  doubt,  being  almost  exactly  the  Ober 
and  Nieder  still  prefixed  to  the  names  of  villages 
similarly  situated  in  Germany.  This  difference 
of  position  in  the  two  divisions  of  the  town  had 
its  origin,  of  course,  in  motives  of  convenience, 
suggested  by  the  different  occupations  of  their 
inhabitants,  as  is  well  explained  in  an  ancient 
Chartulary,  or  Book  of  Evidences,  chiefly  in 
the  handwriting  of  William  of  Worcester,  sur- 
veyor of  this  manor  between  1430  and  1465.* 

The  passage  alluded  to  is  as  follows : 

"  In  the  said  manor  are  two  towns,  one  oallsd 
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Orer  C<anbe,  in  wfaidi  rende  the  jeomen,  who 
mre  occupied  in  the  culture  and  workiog  of  the 
land  which  lies  upon  the  hiJl,  and  the  other 
ealled  Nether  Comhe,  in  which  dwell  the  men 
"who  use  to  make  cloth,  such  as  weayers,  fullers, 
djers,  and  other  tradesmen." 

A  little  &rther  on  Mr.  Scrope  adds : 

*  These  features  give  to  the  scenery  of  the 
parish  much  beauty,  and  to  some  parts  an  air 
of  romantic  seclusion.  The  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  village  is  especially  striking. 
Tlie  old  ffrey  church- tower  rising  from  among 
trees  and  low  roofo  in  the  bottom,  the  river 
nshing  over  stony  shallows  or  tumbling  over 
weirs,  the  gabled  manor-house,  at  an  angle  of 
the  broadest  meadow,  overhung  by  its  temiced 
^rdens,  and  the  wooded  castle-hill,  jutting  into 
the  vale  in  the  near  distance,  combine  to  form 
an  interesting  picture.' — p.  5. 

As  to  the  elder  lords  of  this  happy  valley, 
our  readers  may  think  that  we  go  back  quite 
fi&r  enough^  ii^  omitting  any  allusion  to 
Domesday  or  the  CJonquest,  we  state  that 
Beginald  de  Dunstanville,  Earl  of  Cornwall, 
was  Baron  of  Castle  Combe  from  the  year 
1140  to  1175.  Speaking  with  reference  to 
the  national  troubles  in  the  days  of  Stephen, 
OEor  author  says  :— 

^  *  It  was  probably  at  the  commencement  of  this 
disastrous  season  of  civil  warfare  that  the  castle 
of  Combe  was  built,  whether  by  Earl  Reginald 


de  MoDtfort  the  son,  being  thus  excluded 
from  the  possession  of  the  property,  had  sold 
all  his  reversionary  interests  in  it  to  Bar- 
tholomew Lord  Badlesmere  for  one  thousand 
pounds  sterling.  . 

Thus  the  dynasty  of  Dunstanville  ended, 
and  that  of  Badlesmere  began.  Those  who 
have  giveu  any  study  to  the  period  will  be 
aware  how  soon  this  and  all  the  other  pos- 
sessions of  the  wealthy  lord  of  Leedes  Cas- 
tle were  forfeited  to  the  crown.  He  was 
executed  for  high  treason  in  the  year  1322, 
and  his  estates  went  (we  might  almost  say 
of  course)  to  the  De  Spensers.  Castle 
Combe  was  among  those  which  fell  to  the 
elder  of  the  favourites,  and  we  need  scarcely 
add  that  he  did  not  hold  it  long. 

*  In  1326,'  says  Mr.  Scrope,  '  the  landing  of 
the  queen  with  Mortimer  and  Prince  Edward 
was  speedily  followed  by  the  destruction  of  the 
De  Spensers  and  the  depoation  of  the  king.  .  . 
The  first  consequence  of  the  revolution  thus 
effected  was  the  reversal  of  the  attainders  of  the 
fiamilies  of  those  barOns  who  had  suffered  at 
Boroughbridge.  Among  these  Lord  Badles- 
mere ranked  high,  and  the  earliest  occasion 
was  seized  to  restore  his  widow  to  the  position 
which  her  noble  birth  and  inheritance  should 
command.  Even  before  the  deposition  of  Ed- 
vrard  II.  a  grant  was  issued,  givmg  "  into  her 
custody '*  the  manors  of  Castle  Combe.' 

V  i.  X,.      .,.      T,    .    r:.    ^    Tx  -  .  The  like  occurred  as  to  many  other  estates 

orbyoneof  the  other  Reginalds  de  Dunstan-  ^     ^     j       different  counties.      This  lady's 
vUle.    The  durtnct  immediately^ surrounding  It '^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  husband's  castle  of 
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was  for  a  long  time  the  principal  theatre  of 
contention,  the  most  important  battles  and 
aeges  of  the  war  having  been  fought  at  Marl- 
boroDch,  Salisbury,  Devizes,  Malmesbury,  Bris- 
tol, Gloacester,  Tetbury,  Cricklade,  and  Faring- 
don.  The  possession  of  a  fortress  in  so  central 
a  spot  must  therefore  have  been  desirable  to 
boffch  parties ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  castle  of  Combe  shared  the  fate  of  its  neigh- 
bours in  being  frequently  and  fiercely  contest^.' 
—p.  22. 

The  barony  was  held  by  several  genera- 
tions of  this  family ;  and  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  II.,  Walter  de  Dunstanville,  the  first 
of  that  name,  obtained  a  market  for  the 
town.  Walter,  third  of  the  name  dying  in 
1270,  left  an  only  daughter  and  heiress, 
Petronilla  or  Pamell,  then  twenty-two  years 
of  age,  and  married  to  Sir  Robert  de  Mont- 
fort^  who  thus  became  Baron  of  Castle 
Combe.  He  died  shortly  after,  leaving  only 
one  son  by  the  marriage.  The  widow  Fetro- 
nilla  did  homage  for  the  estates,  had  livery 
of  them,  and  enjoyed  them  until  her  death. 
When  that  took  place  does  not  appear,  but 
she  had  in  the  interval  married  Sir  John  De 
la  Mare.  He  therefore,  by  the  courtesy  of 
England,  took  a  life  interest,  which  lasted 
until  1313.    Meanwhile,  in  1309,  William 


Leedes  is  matter  of  history.  The  natural 
consequence  of  that,  and  her  lord's  arrest, 
was,  that  she  was  sent  to  the  Tower :  and — 
such  were  the  cruel  usages  of  the  time — her 
children  with  her.  She  had  one  son  and 
four  daughters — all  these  daughters  being 
married,  though  the  eldest  of  them,  and  of 
the  whole  family,  was  under  seventeen. 
Giles  the  heir  was  about  eight  years  old. 
On  the  accession  of  Edward  111.  his  ward- 
ship was  granted  to  his  cousin,  Henry  de 
Burghersh,  Bishop  of  Lincoln ;  he  was  him- 
self taken  into  great  favour  by  the  young 
monarch ;  and,  before  he  was  quite  of  age, 
livery  of  his  father's  estates  generally  was 
granted  to  him.  Castle  Combe,  however, 
being  a  part  of  his  mother's  dower,  was  re- 
assigned to  her  in  the  same  character.  She 
had  by  that  time  married  a  second  husband ; 
but  on  her  death,  in  the  year  1333,  the 
manor  of  Castle  Combe,  and  the  other 
lands  which  she  held,  came  to  this  son 
Giles.  He  had  married  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  William  de  Montacute,  Earl  of  Salis- 
bury; but  leaving  no  children,  the  four  sis- 
ters who  had  been  his  feUow-prisoners  be- 
came co-heiresses  of  his  estates.  Our  his- 
torian' observes  that  the  marriages  which 
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tkeir  father  had  made  for  them  while  chil- 
dren were  significant  of  his  care  to  ally  him 
self  with  persons  in  power.  At  the  date  of 
Grilee's  death,  Margery,  aged  thirty-two,  was 
the  wife  of  William  Lord  Roos  of  Ham- 
lake  ;  she  af\;erwards  married  Thomas  Lord 
Arundel.  Maud,  aged  twenty-eight,  was 
wife  of  John  Earl  of  Oxford.  Elizabeth, 
aged  twenty-five  (who  had  been  previously 
married  to  Edmund  de  Mortimer,  Earl  of 
March),  was  wife  of  William  de  Bohun, 
Earl  of  Northampton.  Mai^aret,  the  only 
one  younger  than  her  brother,  and  the  only 
one  whose  fortunes  concern  us,  was  twenty- 
three  years  old,  and  the  wife  of  John  de 
Tlbetot,  or  Tiptoft,  the«on  of  Payne  or 
Pagan  Lord  Tybetot,  who,  after  having 
been  justice  of  Chester,  governor  of  the 
Castle  of  Northampton,  and  warden  of  the 
forests  beyond  Trent,  was  killed  in  the  bat- 
tle of  Stirling,  in  the  year  1313.  At  that 
time  John  de  Tibetot,  his  heir,  was  but  one 
year  and  two  months  old.  His  inheritance 
consequently  came  into  the  king's  hands; 
and,  five  years  afterwards,  his  wardship  was 
bought  of  the  king,  by  Bartholomew  Lord 
Badlesmere,  for  a  thousand  marks.  What 
became  of  the  young  Tibetot  couple  (whose 
united  ages  might  perhaps  amount  to  some- 
what less  than  ten  years)  in  the  mean  time, 
we  do  not  learn ;  but,  as  we  have  already 
said,  in  1338  the  la(!y  was  aged  twenty- 
three,  the  wife  of  John  de  Tibetot,  and 
what  is  more— everything  in  our  view — 
qneen  of  Castle  Combe.  So  she  continued 
until  her  death  in  1344 ;  after  which  her 
husband  enjoyed  his  life  estate  until  1368. 

His  heir  was  his  son.  Sir  Robert  de  Tybe- 
tot, aged  twenty-four.  He  married  the 
daughter  of  Lord  D'Eynoourt ;  and  in  1372 
he  died,  leaving  her  with  three  daughters, 
aged  respectively  six,  four,  and  two  years. 
From  these  tiny  damsels  descended,  no 
doubt,  much  that  was  noble  and  excellent ; 
but  the  most  important  thing  for  us  to  no- 
tice is  that  to  them,  and  to  their  circum- 
stances, we  are  indebted  for  the  volume  be- 
fore us.  To  them  Castle  Combe  owes  its 
History ;  and  should  it  ever  become  a  place 
of  pilgrimage  with  a  handbook  of  its  own, 
it  will  have  to  thank  them.  If  after  their 
father's  death  Sir  Richard  Scrope,  Lord  of 
Bolton,  had  not — we  will  not  adopt  the 
strong  language  which  his  grandson  uses 
with  regard  to  his  own  case,  but  will  only 
say,  without  any  simile — 'bought'  them  of 
the  King  for  a  thousand  marks.  Castle 
Combe,  in  all  probability,  had  never  come 
into  the  Sorope  femily. 

However,  Sir  Riciiard  Sorope,  Lewd  of 
Bolton,  did  buy  these  three  little  ladies,  be- 
cause he  had  three  little  gentlemen  of  his 


own,  for  whom  it  was  his  duty  to  make 
matches.  And  though  to  us  there  may 
seem  something  ridiculous,  if  not  worse,  in 
the  nursery  nuptials  of  these  babes  and 
sucklings,  yet  we  may  hope  that  the  Lord 
of  Bolton  did  as  well  for  his  sons  as  if  he 
had  left  them  to  seek  their  own  fortune  in 
the  matter.  Certainly  we  have  reason  to 
think  that  he  did  so  for  his  second  son 
Stephen,  who  married  the  second  little 
maiden — ^Milicent.  It  is  our  place  to  men- 
tion her  because,  on  a  division  of  her 
father's  estates  among  the  coheiresses,  Cas- 
tle Combe  fell  into  her  portion.  But  inde- 
pendently of  this  she  seems  to  have  been  a 
lady  worthy  of  remembrance.  *In  the 
British  Museum,'  says  Mr.  Scrope,  'there 
exists  a  curious  MS.  eulogium  of  her,  writ- 
ten by  some  contemporary.'  Its  scribe, 
having  professed  in  his  title  to  indite  a 
*  Discourse  upon  the  family  of  Tybetot,'  be- 
gins it  by  calling  on  the  reader  to  observe 
that  the  whole  drift  is  to  *  try  out'  the  en- 
comiums of  the  '  vertuose  lady,  called  Mill: 
cent,  second  daughter  of  Robert ;'  and,  after 
some  slight  notice  of  her  father's  merits,  he 
goes  on  thus : — 

*  This  Robert  married  with  the  daughter  of 
one  Lord  of  Deyncourt,  by  name  also  Margarett, 
by  whom  the  said  Robert  had  iij  daughters  of 
nrice,  the  first  called  Margarett,  the  second 
Milicenta,  the  third  Elizabeth. 

*  0  how  noble  was  this  generation !  Coae 
forth,  thou  triple  virgynytie.  Joyne  yourself  in 
mariadge,  and  bring  forth  issue;  let  not  this 
seede  be  lost  nor  hid.  Behold  the  womanlf 
company  of  sisters;  behold  upon  you  restetn 
the  love  of  a  brotherly  knott,  longynge  and 
wyshynge  to  marry  you ! 

*  Now  if  a  man  should  enquyre  who  is  the 
father-in-law  to  this  virtuouse  Miliccnt,  I  re- 
member it  was  Richard  Scroope,  Tresurer  of 
Enffland,  which  had  iij  sonnes,  itoger,  Stephen, 
and  Nicholas,  which  took  to  their  wiffes  the  iij 
daughters  aforesaid.  Stevyn  took  Milicent, 
Roger  had  Margarett,  and  Nicholas  was  hus- 
band to  Elizabeth.  One  masse  said  dyd  surely 
knytt  uppe  this  threfold  bond  of  matrjmony ; 
laud  and  praise  be  to  Christ  thereof!  For  tbi§ 
tryple  manage  had  a  prosperouee  and  comploti 
end ;  great  solemnytye  witn  sensing  of  the  nigh 
alters  was  had  and  done  at  that  tyme  of  the 
Levytes  Then  had  King  Edward  the  III.  re- 
covered his  kin^dome  againe,  and  was  in  the 
xlvjth  year  of  his  rayne.  Now  that  we  have 
passed  on  this  progenies  and  matrimonies  afore- 
said,  lett  ns  sett  aside  all  digressions,  and  epeke 
only  of  Milicent,  that  was  msryed  unto  Stevyn 
(as  this  writing  has  made  mention  to  fore)^ 
which  was  Tresurer  unto  King  Richard  the 
Second.  He  begott  of  his  wieff  Milicent  y 
sonnes,  the  elder  named  Stevyn,  a  gentle  eaquyer, 
and  lyved  many  yeres,  but  his  younger  brother 
Robert  died.'— p.  263. 

But  the  I^ady  Jllilicent's  claim  to  our  bo 
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tice  rests  much  more  on  an  encomium  which 
Mr.  Scrope  has  '  tried  out'  from  Holinsfaed. 

*■  In  1401  Sir  Stephen  Scrope  returned  to  Ire- 
land as  deputy  of  Thomas  of  Lancaster,  the 
King's  son ;  and  if  the  foUowiuff  anecdote  be 
true,  another  instance  is  afforded  of  the  admir- 
able manner  in  which  a  woman  sometimes  uses 
her  influence.  It  b  said  that  his  wife,  the  Lady 
Milioent,  having  heard  the  complaints  which 
were  made  against  him  for  his  conduct  whilst  in 
Ireland  some  years  before,  refused  to  accompany 
him  to  that  kingdom,  except  he  would  receive  a 
solemn  oath  on  the  Bible,  that  wittingly  he 
woiild  wrong  no  Christian  creature  in  that  land, 
that  truly  and  duly  he  should  see  payment  made 
for  all  expenses ;  and  hereof,  she  said,  she  had 
made  a  tow  to  Christ  so  determinately,  that, 
unless  it  were  on  his  part  firmly  promised,  she 
ooold  not,  without  peril  of  soul,  go  with  him. 
Her  husband  assented,  and  accomplished  her 
request  effectually  3  recovered  a  good  opinion 
for  his  upright  dealing ;  reformed  his  caterers 
and  purveyors;  enriched  the  country;  main- 
tained a  plentiful  house.  Remission  of  great 
offences;  remedies  for  persons  endangered  to 
the  Prince ;  pardons  of  land  and  lives  he  granted 
BO  charitably  and  so  discreetly,  that  bis  name 
was  never  recited  among  them  without  many 
blessings  and  prayers;  and  so  cheerfully  they 
were  ready  to  serve  him  against  the  Irish  upon 
all  necessary  occasions.' — p.  133. 

Onr  anonymous  panegyrist  proceeds  to  tell 
that '  Milioent  lived  with  her  first  husband 
nvj  yeres,  and  after  his  decease  was  mar- 
ried  unto  John  Fastolf,  which  was  a  valiant 
knyght  and  sharpe  in  bateylle.  The  ij  ly ved 
together  xxxviij  yeres.'  How  far  this  war- 
lior  is  to  be  accounted  the  original  of  Shaks- 
peare^s  fat  knight,  is  too  wide  a  question  to 
be  entered  on  here ;  and  we  are  the  less 
bound  to  discuss  it,  because  Sir  John,  though 
Lord  of  Castle  Combe  for  half  a  century, 
does  not  appear  ever  to  have  seen  the  place, 
•ad  probably,  even  if  be  observed  its  name 
Among  his  multitudinous  manors,  knew  less 
of  its  inhabitants  than  we  do.  One  part  of 
tu8  conduct,  however,  has  been  already  al- 
luded to,  and  must  be  further  noticed.  When 
be  married  the  Lady  Milicent,  she  had  one 
8on  by  her  former  husband — Stephen  Scrope 
—who  appears  to  have  been  about  twelve 
years  of  age ; — and  the  historian  says : — 

^Fastolf,  it  seems,  lost  no  time  in  selling  his 
ii'Arriage  and  wardship  for  a  round  sum  of 
money— a  proceeding  of  which  Scrope  after- 
wwda  grievously  complained.  The  purchaser 
waa  the  celebrated  Sir  William  (Jascoigne, 
^ight,  then  Chief  Justice  of  England,  and  the 
price  obtained  by  Fastolf  was  450  marks,  or 
^l  The  indenture  of  agreement  between  the 
P^es  is  still  extant  at  Castle  Combe,  with  their 
agnatares.'— p.  264. 

There  is  something  very  pleasant  in  the 


I  idea  of  those  two  parties  meeting  to  settle 
such  a  bargain.  One  would  like  to  know 
whether  ^  his  lorddiip  went  abroad  by  advios' 
to  seek  it,  and  how  far  their  conversation  re- 
sembled that  which  Sbakspeare  has  given  aft 
belonging  to  another  interview.  The  his- 
torian adds, '  the  marriage  here  contemplated 
did  not  take  effect, — probably  owing  to  ik9 
death  of  Sir  William  Gasooigne,  in  1413,  he* 
fore  Stephen  Scrope  was  of  age  to  complete 
the  eontraot ;'  and  it  may  have  been  so  ;-r-' 
but  another  very  probable  reason  may  be 
assigned.  Certainly,  poor  Stephen  seems  to 
have  been  hardly  used,  and  there  might  be 
some  excuse  for  his  saying  in  the  bitterness 
of  his  wrath,  when  hiaking  out  his  '  General 
Bill  of  charges  against  the  estate  of  Fa5> 
tolf— 

*  In  the  first  yere  that  my  fader  Fastolf  was 
married  to  my  moder,  he  sold  me  for  Y*^  marks, 
withoute  any  titill  or  rights  through  which  sale 
as  in  this  worlde  my  persone  was  disfigured  for 
ever.  Wherefore  I  clayme  the  seid  some  of  V*  " 
marks,  withoute  [that  is,  makineno  charee  for} 
the  hurt  of  my  disfiguring.  Mem,  he  bought 
me  agene ; — [that  is,  in  milder  language,  re* 
turned  the  five  hundred  marks  when  the  match 
was  broken  off^ — so  he  bought  me  and  soilde  me 
as  a  beste,  agens  al  ryght  and  law,  to  myn  hurt 
more  than  M*  marks.' — p.  281. 

There  might,  we  say,  be  some  ground  for 
this  complaint  of  the  unhappy  Stephen,  ior 
asmuch  as  it  does  not  appear  that  his  incli- 
nation was  at  any  time  or  in  any  degree 
consulted,  or  that  any  way  of  escape  was 
provided  for  him.  But  it  is  only  justice  to 
the  times,  and  to  their  odd  ways,  to  observe 
that  in  the  indenture  express  provision  was 
made  for  the  case  of  his  being  unacceptable 
to  all  the  young  ladies — and  for  putting  an 
end  to  the  matter,  '  si,  par  disagrement  des 
ditz  files  destre  mariez  a  dit  Stephen  le  fitz, 
ils  soient  mariez  as  auters  persones.'  It 
might,  therefore,  be  upon  some  distaste  of 
the  Miss  Gascoynes'  that  the  match  waa 
broken  off;  and  this  is  the  more  likely  and 
excusable,  perhaps,  on  account  of  the  disi 
figurement  to  which  he  refers.  The  precise 
nature  of  it  does  not  appear,  though  he  al- 
ludes to  it  more  fully  m  a  'Schedule  of 
Grievances,  which  he  seems  to  have  drawn 
up  and  sent  to  Sir  John  about  the  year 
1452.'     He  begins  it  by  saying : — 

*  It  is  to  remembre  that  in  the  first  vear  that  my 
moder  was  married  to  my  fader  tastolf,  he  of 
his  pleasure  soldo  me  to  William  Gascoyne,  that 
tyme  chief  justice  of  this  lande,  for  v.  c.  marke. 
The  wich  he  bad  in  his  possession  a  iij.  yere. 
Thorugh  the  wiche  sale  J  tooke  sekenes  that 
kept  nse  a  xiij.  or  xiiij.  yore  swyng  :  whereby  I 
am  disfigured  in  my  persone,  and  shall  be  whilest 
Ilyve.'«-p.^279. 
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Having  thus  fairly  conveyed  the  barony 
to  the  Scrope  family,  we  may  trust  it  to  float 
down  the  stream  of  modem  time  by  itself, 
while  we  revert  to  its  ancient  state,  and  take 
a  glance  at  it  from  another  point  of  view. 

^What  constitutes  a  state*?'  After  all 
that  we  have  said  about  Castle  Combe,  what 
was  it  ?  Our  readers  of  the  Palgrave  school, 
who  would  like  to  have  'a  complete  and 
searching  analysis  of  the  component  parts 
of  the  community,'  will  not  be  satisfied  if  we 
answer  that  it  was  an  ancient  manor  or 
barony,  with  *  diverse  knights  '  services  and 
liberties ;'  rejoicing  in  '  tol,  them,  sok,  sak, 
infangthef,'  &c. ;  and  bringing  with  it  all 
the  seigniorities,  royalties,  jurisdictions,  pri- 
vileges, immunities,  and  a  thousand  other 
things  which  the  manor  of  Dale  brought  to 
one  '  I.  S.,'  his  heirs  and  assigns.  We  grant 
that  what  they  desire  is  a  thing  to  be  asked 
for,  and  aimed  at ;  though  we  fear  that  the 
ample  materials  in  Mr.  Poulett  Scrope's 
possession  are  insufficient  to  furnish  it.  But 
even  the  extracts  which  he  has  given  us 
afford  many  interesting  glimpses  of  what 
was  going  on  in  *  an  upland  township  '  during 
the  fourteenth  and.  fifteenth  centuries  ;  and 
as  these  come  chiefly  from  the  records  of 
judicial  proceedings,  it  may  be  well,  in  the 
first  place,  to  give  our  historian's  brief  ac- 
count of  the  authorities  and  tribunals  by 
which  this  little  imperium  in  imperio  (as  it 
might  almost  be  termed)  was  governed. 
This  is  worth  while  ;  not  because  the  place 
was  of  peculiar  historical  interest  in  itself, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  because  it  was  a  little 
sequestered  community,  during  the  greater 
part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  period  to  which 
we  principally  refer,  without  any  resident 
lord  or  any  admixture  or  connexion  with 
public  affairs  ;  and,  in  these  points,  as  well 
as  many  others,  a  fair  specimen  of  hundreds 
of  contemporary  communities — a  specimen 
chiefly  valuable  for  its  want  of  peculiarity — 
except  indeed  the  very  valuable  peculiarity 
of  having  such  records  as  those  now  drawn 
iipon  the  member  for  Stroud.  That  gentle- 
man says — 

*The  tenants  and  other  inhabitants  of  the 
manor  had  the  great  advantage  of  local  courts 
of  iustice  at  their  own  door,  which  held  pleas  of 
debt  or  damage  arising  among  themselves  or  at 
their  iair  and  markets,  and  adjudicated  on  all 
petty  offences,  they  themselves  composing  the 
court,  under  the  presidency  of  the  seneschal  or 
steward  of  the  manor. 

*  These  courts  consisted  of— 

*  1.  The  Court  Baron,  or  Manor  Court,  nsual- 

Sin  these  rolls  styled  Curia  Intrinseca,  at  which 
e  customary  tenants  of  the  manor  surrendered 
or  were  admitted  to  their  holding  paid  their 
quit-rents,  and  transacted  all  business  relating 
to  their  tenures,  through  a  homagif  or  leleoteS 


body  of  them,  chosen  on  the  meeting  of  the 
court.  The  steward  (seneschallus)  presided, 
and  looked  to  the  lord's  interests  in  these  mat- 
ters. The  bailiff  (ballivus  domini)  collected 
the  fees  (pecunias  domini),  fines  and  ameroiar 
ments  which  were  imposed  by  the  homagje  The 
homage  also  heard  and  decided  civil  actions  of 
debt  or  damage  to  the  amount  of  40s.  ]  ptinished 
all  trespassers  on  the  lord's  soil  or  waters,  on  the 
deer  in  hie  park,  or  the  hares,  conies,  or  phea- 
sants in  his  warren — which  latter  class  of  of- 
fences were  very  numerous,  although  yerr 
heavily  amerced.  They  likewise  determined 
cases  of  waif  and  estray,  and  of  villains  absent- 
ing themselves  or  marrying  their  daughters 
without  the  lord's  consent  (erne  licentia),  oco. 

'2.  The  Knights'  Court  (Curia  Militum, 
sometimes  in  these  rolls  Curia  Extrinseca), 
usually  held  at  the  same  time  with  the  Court 
Baron,  but  occasionally  on  separate  days.  At 
this  court  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  (nobilea 
sive  generosi)  who  held  lands  or  manors  by 
knight's  service  of  the  barony  of  Castle  Comw 
were  bound  to  attend,  either  in  person  or  by 
proxy,  to  do  their  suit  and  service,  and  pay  the 
rents,  escheats,  and  reliefs  due  from  them  sever- 
ally, as  it  might  happen.  They  were  generally, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  essoignea,  that  is,  excused 
from  attendance,  on  payment  of  a  fee,  latterly 
of  2s.  each,  but  which  formerly  appears  to  have 
been  much  higher — 25s.  or  30s.  Against  such 
as  failed  to  pay,  writs  of  distringas  were  issued, 
and  on  further  failure  pledges  were  required  or 
distraint  actually  enforced.  • 

*  3.  The  Court  Leet,  or  view  of  Frankpledge 
which  was  usually  held  twice  in  the  year; 
'sometimes  even  two  were  held  within  little  more 
than  three  months.  At  this  court  the  tything- 
roan  attended  with  the  entire  tything  (decen- 
narius  cum  tota  decennia) — that  is,  the  dozein^ 
or  twelve  principal  inhabitants,  who  acted  as  a 
grand  jury,  llie  absence  of  any  inhabitant 
duly  summoned  to  attend  was  reported,  and  he 
was  fined  2d.,  as  also  was  the  ty thing-man  for 
not  producing  him.  The  tythihg-man  was  bound 
to  collect  firom  the  tenants  and  pay  in  at  each  of 
the  two  princinal  courts  Id.  for  each  yardland 
and  id.  tor  each  half-yardland  and  cetta^  and 
each  "  Monday's  thing."  This  amounted  to  Zt, 
de  certo,  a  fixed  sum.  He  also. presented  yearly 
a  capitagium  garcionum,  sometimes  called  cheva- 
gium^  or  nominal  list  of  foreign  servants  and 
artificers,  who  paid  yearly  2d.  each  for  the  pri- 
vilege of  dwelUng  within  the  manor  without 
belonging  to  the  tything,  for  which  payment 
their  masters  were  pledged.  The  list  varies  in 
number  from  20  to  70. 

*The  tastatores  then  reported  all  cases  of 
breach  of  the  assize  of  bread  or  beer  j  the  tyth- 
ing-man  breaches  of  the  peace,  frauds,  unjust 
levying  of  toll,  nuisances,  and  other  offences 
either  against  the  common  or  statute  law,  or  in 
breach  of  the  by-laws  or  orders  made  by  them- 
selves for  the  regulation  of  the  community  re- 
siding in  the  manor.  Upon  these  cases  the 
presentment  of  the  decennta  seems  to  have  been 
usually  final  and  conclusive;  the  petty  jury, 
which  in  the  later  cpurts  always  appears,  being 
in  the  fourteenth  century  only  occasionally 
chosen  and  sworn  in  the  more  important  cases.' 
—p.  165. 
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Ifc  may  be  proper  to  state  that  the  ^tracts 
vhich  Mr.  Scrope  has  given  from  the  re- 
cords of  these  eourts  are  divided  into  three 
sets — the  first  referring  to  the  period  a.  d. 
134Q-1400,  and  introduced  as  above; 
the  second  to  1408-1460;  the  third  to 
1460-1700.  Those  belonging  to  the  Becond 
period  are  thus  prefaced : — 

'The  most  frequent  offences  agidnst  the  lord^s 
property  recorded  in  the  proceedings  of  his 
Courts  Baron  in  the  fifteenth  as  in  the  preced- 
ing century  were  of  this  character;  namely, 
the  cutting  of  timber,  or  taking  deer,  game, 
rabbits,  &c.,  in  his  park,  or  fishing  m  his  waters  ] 
others  of  usual  occurrence  were  quarrying,  or 
otherwise  breaking  his  soil  without  leave,  rescu- 
ing waifs  or  strays,  villains  absenting  themselves 
^thout  licence  (for  which  a  payment  was  ex- 
acted, usually  of  12(f.  per  annum,  or  a  composi- 
tion of  20«.  fot  life),  &c. 

*  The  offences  of  a  public  character  adjudi- 
cated in  the  Court  Leet  were  of  the  nature  of 
affrays,  assaults,  blood-shedding,  tippline  in  ale- 
houses, eavesdropping  or  ni^ht-walkuig,  Keeping 
had  houses,  gaming  or  puiying  at  forbiaden 
games,  barratry  or  obturbing  the  peace  by  false 
reports  and  quarrels,  rescue,  pound-breach, 
scolding  or  scandal,  nuisances  of  all  kinds, 
'hreaki^  hed^  or  neglectine  to  keep  them  or 
th6  highways  in  repair,  using  mlse  or  unstamped 
weights  and  measures,  forestalling,  regrating, 
and  all  the  other  numerous  tribe  of  offences 
against  the  general  statutes  or  by-laws  of  the 
l^t  made  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  sale 
or  quality  of  prorisions  or  other  goods — flesh, 
leather,  bread,  beer,  wine,  &c.  The  Leet  does 
iH)t  appear  to  have  determined  cases  of  felony, 
but  committed  the  prisoners  to  the  county  gaol 
to  be  tried  9k%  the  general  delivery )  the  steward 
actins;  as  a  justice  of  peace. 

*  The  officers  of  the  Leet  Court  were  on  the 
increase  in  this  latter  period,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected from  the  increase  of  their  duties  under 
new  statutes,  and  also  of  the  population  of  the 
place.  Two  constables  were  in  the  fifteenth 
century  annually  sworn,  in  addition  to  the 
tything  man  or  "decennarius;"  and  besides  the 
"tastatores"  or  "  ale-conners,"  we  find  now 
"riewers  of  flesche  and  vitealls"  (carnarii), 
** searchers  or  sealers  of  leather"  (sigilla tores 
corei),  "  overlookers  of  the  process  of  dyeing 
and  fulling  cloth "  (conservatores  artis  tmcto- 
mm  et  fiulatorum),  "  supervisores  regisa  viae," 
or  highway  surveyors,  and  a  "numerator 
orium,"  or  sheep-teUer,  to  regulate  the  stint  of 
pasture  on  the  common. 

^ "  A  very  common  offence,  frequently  men- 
tioned, was  the  impleading  or  suing  tenants 
of  the  manor  in  other  courts,  whereby  the  lord's 
court  was  deprived  of  its  due  fees,  and  the 
tenants  impoverished.'—^.  231. 

Yes,  and  beside  the  fees  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  impoverishment  on  the  other,  it  is 
dear,  even  from  the  glimpse  which  we  get 
of  their  life  and  conversation,  that  the  peo- 
ple of  Castle  Combe  had  a  great  idea  of 
keeping  themselves  to  themselves  and  mind- 


ing their  own  business.  Some,  to  be  snre, 
could  not  get  away  without  paying,  because 
they  were  the  lortTs  natives;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  many  who  were  in  their  view 
foreigners  were  paying  for  the  privilege  of 
living  among  them.  Indeed  it  seems,  look- 
ing upon  the  body  generally,  as  if  they  were 
well  off  and  kqew  it.  William  of  Wor- 
oester — whom  the  readers  of  Thomas  Heame 
will  be  hardly  able  to  imagine  as  a  real  live 
man,  holding  the  office  of  secretary  to  Sir 
John  Fastolf,  and  in  that  capacity  acting 
as  what  Mr.  Scrope  calls  surveyor,  over- 
looker, supervisor,  or  auditor  of  the  knight's 
accounts  at  Castle  Combe — William  men- 
tions as  a  principal  reason  of  the  prosperity 
of  the  place  during  the  long  lordship  of  his 
patron,  that  the  t^iants  were  not  allowed  to 
plead  in  other  courts  than  their  own — quod 
non  pladereni  in  cUiis  curiis. 

They  kept  in  their  own  place,  and  minded 
their  own  business ;  and  it  is  proper  next 
to  ascertain  what  that  business  was.  The 
chief  part  has  been  stated  in  an  extract 
already  given;  and  it  might  perhaps  be 
sufficient  to  repeat  that  one  part  was  called 
Over  Combe,  and  inhabited  by  those  *  occu- 
pied in  the  culture  and  working  of  the  land, 
which  lies  upon  the  hill' — and  the  other 
called  Nether  Combe,  in  which  dwelt  the 
men  nised  '  to  make  cloth,  such  as  weavers, 
fullers,  dyers,  and  other  tradesmen.'  On 
this  Mr.  Scrope,  after  copying  some  details 
from  the  book  of  evidences,  observes — '  The 
clothing  trade,  which  appears  to  have  flour- 
ished here  at  so  early  a  date,  was  favoured 
by  the  rapid  stream  that  traverses  the  par- 
ish, admitting  the  erection  of  several  fulling- 
mills  upon  it.'  This  might  mislead  the 
reader,  by  seeming  to  refer  to  the  time 
'between  1430  and  1465,'  which  had  just 
been  mentioned  as  the  period  during  which 
William  of  Worcester,  whose  statenlent  is  ' 
quoted,  acted  as  supervisor  of  the  manor. 
The  clothing  trade  had,  however,  been  estab- 
lished much  earlier,  and  the  same  writer 
states,  in  one  of  his  miscellaneous  memo- 
randa, that  'William  Toker  [the  obselete 
German  Tucker],  Huchcok  Toker,  and 
Thomas  Toker,  were  the  first  inhabitants 
who  were  artificers  of  wool  and  cloths  here' 
— also  that  '  Roger  Young  junior  dwelt  in 
Castel  Combe  as  a  clothier  in  the  time  of 
King  Edward  IIL ;  and  a  certain  knight.  Sir 
Robert  Yevelton,  in  the  time  of  Richard  11., 
came  by  force  of  arms  to  beat  Roger  Young ; 
and  the  said  knight  fled  into  the  church  of 
that  place  for  safety  of  his  body.'  There  is 
some  latitude  in  speaking  of  '  the  time  of 
Edward  111.,'  as  it  extended  from  1326  to 
1377 ;  but  one*  of  Mr.  Scrope's  extracts  (p. 
160)  shows  that  a  William  Touker  was  re- 
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aident  in  tbe  town  at  least  as  earlj  as  the 
26th  October,  1350. 

Perhaps  a  more  leisurely  scrutiny  of  his 
documents  may  enable  the  historian  of  the 
manor  to  trace  this  manu&cture  to  a  still 
earlier  period;  and  should  he  take  that 
trouble,  we  cannot  but  think  it  possible 
that  he  may  find  some  trace  of  another 
branch  of  business.  Diaper  is  not  so  like 
to  King  Pepin  as  Spondel  is  to  Spindle; 
and  indeed  it  seems  rather  natural  that  a 
reader  of  the  first  word  should  think  of  the 
second  ;  especially  if  he  finds  it  as  a  proper 
name,  after  having  read  of  whole  genera- 
tioiis  of  Tokers,  Toukers,  and  Towkers  de- 
riving their  name  from  the  article  which 
they  manufactured.  Now,  as  early  as  the 
year  1354  the  homage  presented  that  John 
Spondel  was  one  of  the  lortfs  natives^  and  a 
sort  of  habeas  corpus  was  issued,  directing 
his  brother,  Adam  Spondel,  to  produce  the 
said  John  at  the  next  court.  Probably 
there  may  be  something  intermediate  about 
him  in  the  records  of  the  court ;  but  among 
the  extracts  given  by  Mr.  Scrope  we  find 
nothing  more  until  the  year  1363,  when  the 
homage  presented  that '  Johannes  Spondele^ 
nativus  domini,'  was  living  at  Tetbury  ; 
and  measures  were  taken  for  bringing  him 
to  reside  within  the  barony  before  next 
court-day.  They  seem,  however,  to  have 
been  ineffectual ;  and  about  three  years 
later  the  homage  were  obliged  to  confess 
that  they  had  not  yet  got  '  Johannem 
Spoundely  dictum  Flexmanpere,  nativum 
domini.'  Does  this  indicate  the  manufac- 
ture of  flax — and  that  the  lord's  natives 
laid  their  hands  to  the  spindle  ?  The  pro- 
ceedings of  the  court,  as  far  as  we  can 
learn  from  the  extracts,  were  inefficient; 
and  long  afler — indeed  after  an  interval  of 
twenty  years,  so  that  we  may  perhaps  have 
come  upon  another  generation — we  find  the 
next  notice,  in  a  form  very  like  that  of  the 
first,  directing  the  next  of  kin  '  Johannis 
Flexman^  nativi  domini,  manentis  apud  Tet^ 
bury,'  to  produce  him  at  the  next  court 
under  a  penalty  of  xx«.  What  came  of 
^is  we  know  not ;  but  seventy  years  after- 
wards there  occurs  in  William  of  Worces- 
ter's list  of  natives '  Thomas  Spondell,  alias 
dictus  Flaxman,  manens  cum  sequeld  sua 
apud  Tetburv' — p.  217.  We  recommend 
this  case  to  Mr.  Scrope's  further  attention, 
not  merely  on  the  ground  already  suggested, 
bat  because  we  suspect  it  to  be  a  curious 
and  rare  instance  of  sel  Emancipation,  and 
of  a  native  setting  the  lord  at  defiance.  No 
doubt  the  most  difficult  duty  of  sudi  local 
tribunals  and  officials  was,  to  'eomprehend 
all  vagrom  men'  over  whom  they  claimed 
jiarisdiotion.    It  was  aU  well  as  long  as  the 


ofifende^  obeyed  the  summons  of  the  court ; 
b«t  '  how  if  he  will  not  stand  V  The  au- 
thorities were  not  satisfied,  we  see,  to  follow 
Dogberry's  advice,  and  *take  no  note  of 
him ;'  if  at  length  they  were  summoned  to 
meet  for  mutual  congratulation  on  the  rid- 
dance, there  may  be  some  trace  of  it  on  the 
Court-rolls.  At  all  events,  the  case  is  worth 
looking  into. 

Afler  work  comes  play,  as  a  general 
rule ;  but  it  seems  to  us  rather  remarkable 
that  we  glean  so  little  information  on  that 
point.  Within  the  first  period — a.d  1340— 
1400 — ^we  observe  no  trace  wliatever  of 
music,  dancing,  sports  .or  pastimes  of  any 
description;  unless  one  case,  singular  in 
every  sense  of  the  word,  may  be  consider- 
ed as  an  exception.  At  a  court  holden  oa 
the  25th  October,  1367,  a  waif  was  present- 
ed, consisting  of  a  horse,  saddle,  bridle, 
and  wallet,  value  iij«.  vjd!,,  and  a  certain 
instrument  value  iv(i.,  which  had  been 
abandoned  in  flight  by  some  thief  unknovm 
— q\ioddam  instrumentum  dictum  baggepype 
pretio  ivd. — wayviata  per  quendam  latronem 
ignotum.  How  they  knew  that  the  waiver 
was  a  thief,  whether  they  caught  him,  and 
if  they  did  how  they  treated. him,  is  more 
than  we  can  tell.  It  would  be  premature, 
and  out  of  place,  to  mention  the  grounds 
which  exist  for  surmising  that  those  who 
kept  the  peace  of  Castle  Combe  thought  it 
more  charitable  to  suspect  the  man  of 
stealing  a  diattel  worth  ivc?.,  than  of  play  ing 
on  bagpipes ;  and  humanely  intended,  if  he 
should  be  caught,  to  deal  with  him  as  a  thief 
rather  than  as  a  musician.  This  is  the  only 
hint  that  anything  called  or  pretending  to  be 
music  existed  in  these  parts  before  a.d.  1400; 
not  so  very  long  before  young  Hal  embarked 
for  Azincourt,  taking  with  him  '  Snyth*  his 
'  fydeler,'  as  one  of  the  fifteen  minstrels  who 
attended  him.  What  was  done  with  the 
pipes  does  not  appear.  They  were  of  course 
the  property  of  the  lord,  but  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  he  never  got  them;  for  he 
was  away  in  Spain  fighting  under  the  Duke 
of  Lancaster,  and  had  just  shared  in  the  glo- 
ries of  Najarra.  In  fact,  it  is  not  until  we 
reach  a.d.  1428  that  we  meet  with  any  no- 
tice of  diversion  ;  and  then  it  appears  in  the 
form  of  gambling.  In  the  November  of 
that  year  John  Niweton  and  Maurice  ap 
David  are  presented  at  the  court,  not  aa 
men  overtaken  in  a  &ult^  but  as  communei 
lusores  ad  to/o«— common  dicers — ^in  an  ale- 
house— and  not  a  very  well-conducted  one 
either.  We  happen  to  know  that  John 
Rood  and  his  wife  Cecilia,  who  kept  it, 
were  not  quite  what  they  should  have  been. 
Within  a  twelvemonth  afler,  thev  were  pre- 
sented  and  madet)^i,|}^g:jij?,^|gi^8e«led 
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vessds  in  wfaidi  they  had  sold  beei-,  eon- 
tnuy  to  the  statute,  which  straitly  okarged 
that  DO  measure  should  be  in  any  town  im- 
less  it  agreed  with  the  king's  measure,  and 
was  marked  with  the  seal  of  the  shire-town 
-^and  also  directed  that  if  any  should  sell 
or  buy  by  measures  unsealed,  and  not  exa- 
Qmed  by  the  nuiyor  or  bailifib,  he  should 
be  grievously  amerced;  and  accordingly 
John  Beod,  haying  been  made  to  produce 
fab  unsealed  beer-measures,  as  well  as  a 
pottle,  a  quart,  and  a  pint  of  tin,  in  which 
Be  had  sold  both  r^  wine  and  sweet  wine — 
(was  this  an  ofSsnce  before  the  time  of 
Biehard  II.,  or  was  if  only  that  he  sold  short 
measure  ?)— it  was  considered  that  he  had  for- 
feited the  value  of  the  beer  and  wine  as  well 
as  his  vessels;  butthrouch  the  leniency  of  the 
ODurt  he  was  amerced  m  the  sum  of  two 
ebillings  only.  This,  however,  by  the  way, 
and  only  to  show  what  sort  of  a  person 
John  Reod  was,  and  how  he  was  going  on : 
and,  with  the  same  view  we  might  mention 
that  only  a  few  months  before  the  present- 
ment of  these  dicers^  John  Keod  had  paid  a 
fine  of  vjd,  and  forfeited  a  candlestick,  value 
}€Ly  with  which  he  had  drawn  blood  from 
tbis  very  Maurice  ap  David.  Perhaps  it  is 
not  unfair  to  assume  that  where  there  were 
two  oommon  dicers  there  were  more ;  but 
at  the  same  time  it  is  Mr  to  remark  that 
this  is  the  only  reference  to  anything  of  the 
kind  wliich  we  have  detected  even  in  the 
second  portion  of  Mr.  Sorope's  extracts;  and 
tbe  fact  that,  while  the  offenders  were  fined 
only  ijd.  each  for  their  dicing,  the  host  was 
fined  Y}(L  for  harbouring  them,  and  ordered 
not  to  do  so  iigain  under  the  heavy  penalty 
of  xx«.,  looks  as  if  the  authorities  had  disco- 
vered a  nascent  evil,  and  determined  to  re- 
medy it  by  strong  measures. 

This  view  is  &voured  by  one  or  two  sub- 
sequent extracts.  -The  first  is  nineteen 
▼ears  later,  and  belongs  to  the  month  of 
May,  1447.  It  was  then  ordered,  by  the 
assent  and  consent  of  all  the  tenants,  that 
DO  one  should  play  at  sti^-ball,  or  foot-ball, 
under  a  penalty  of  xl(f.,  to  be  paid  to  the 
lord.  One  cannot  imagine  that  such  re- 
oreations  would  have  been  forbidden  under 
BO  heavy  a  penalty,  unless  as  seen  or  thought 
to  be  inseparable  from  some  serious  mis- 
diief.  This  suspicion  is  confimxed  by  an 
extract  under  the  date  of  September,  1452, 
which  recites  that  the  tenants  had  been  re- 
peatedly forbidden  to  play  at  hand-ball  for 
money,  imder  a  penalty  of  vj».  viijrf.,  to  be 
paid  to  the  lord;  and  directs  that  from 
thenceforth  no  tenant  should  harbour  any 
persons  playing  at  tables  or  dice  after  nine 
o'clock,  \mder  a  penalty  of  xldL  for  the  har- 
boQver,  and  of  vjs.  viijrf.  for  the  player. 


This  appears  to  have  been  found  insuflficient; 
and  it  was  followed  in  the  year  1455  by  an 
order  that  none  of  the  tenants  should  re^ 
main  at  a  tavern  at  all  afler  nine  o'clock  in 
the  summer,  or  after  eight  o'clock  between 
Midsummer  and  Easter,  under  a  penalty  of 
vi*.  viijd,  to  be  strictly  enforced,  as  often 
as  the  lord's  peace  should  be  broken  by 
them. 

This  is  all  that  we  discover  down  to  a.d. 
1460.  Passing  over  rather  more  than  a 
century,  we  find  the  subjects  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth recreating  themselves  more  freely  and 
frequently :  at  least,  what  we  grant. is  not 
quite  the  same  thing,  we  find  more  frequent 
notice  of  their  proceedings  in  that  way.  It 
is  not,  indeed,  till  the  13th  or  14th  year  of 
her  reign  (1571)  that  we  meet  with  any 
information ;  but  then  it  comes  upon  us  in 
rather  a  wholesale  wav — to  wit,  in  the  pre- 
sentment of '  A  list  of  the  players  at  unlaw- 
ful games  for  money — at  nyne-holes,  and 
rushe  and  bowles.  These  be  comen  doers»' 
Tbe  list  itself  our  historian  delicately  omits; 
but  subsequent  extracts  seem  to  indicate  that 
the  company  of  *  doers'  in  this  kind  had 
continued  to  call  for  notice  both  by  their 
increased  number  and  the  greater  variety  of 
their  diversions.  In  1576  we  find  four  card- 
players — (luserunt  apud  cartas  pictas^  vide- 
licet, Kuffe)\  and  these  incurred  a  penalty 
of  vj«.  viijd,  which,  however,  was  mitigated 
to  xijd  ;  two  offenders  who  played  at  *  nyne 
holes,'  and  were  fined  x\}d,  each;  three  at 
bowls  (apud  globos),  for  which  each  had  to 
pay  ijrf.  But  it  is  not  our  business  to  med- 
dle with  these  modem  times,  except  just  to 
remark  that  they  do  not  seem  to  have  mend- 
ed ;  for  among  the  latest  presentments  (in 
1611 — if  it  had  been  a  little  later  we  might 
have  imagined  that  John  Bunyan  had  had  a 
hand  in  it)  occurs  that  of  John  Churchey  and 
another  for  playing  at  shifl-groate  on  Sun- 
days, at  the  house  of  John  Hollydaie,  *ad 
malum  exemplum  alioram.'  And  the  bad 
example  seems  to  have  been  followed ;  for 
the  next  year  John  Hollydaie  himself,  and 
two  others,  were  presented  as  persons  who 
habitually  played  at  cards  (usi  sunt  ludere) 
on  Sundays.  But  these,  we  repeat,  were 
modem  fashions. 

We  are  more  desirous  to  gain  from  the 
slender,  though  interesting,  materials  before 
us,  something  like  an  idea  of  the  interior 
life  of  Castle  Combe  in  its  eariier  ages. 
Whoever  reads  Mr.  Scrope's  book  with  that 
view  can  hardly  fail  to  observe  that,  beside 
what  may  be  properly  called  business  or 
amusement,  two  things  lay  near  the  hearts, 
and  occupied  much  of  the  time  and  thoughts 
of  the  inhabitants.  Tlie  first  of  these  he  will 
probably  have  noticed  before  he  arrives  at 
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p.  341 ;  but  if  it  has  not  struck  him,  he  will 
there  fmd  the  hbtorian  calling  his  attention 
to  it. 

*  The  regulations  respecting  the  brewing  and 
selling  of  ale  and  beer  were  specially  various 
and  perplexing.  From  divers  entries  in  the 
rolls,  it  appears  that  no  one  was  permitted  to 
brew  so  long  as  any  church  ale  (that  is,  ale 
made  on  account  of  the  parish,  and  sold  at  the 
"  church  house  "  for  the  nenefit  of  the  common 
fund  for  the  relief  of  the  poor)  remained  un- 
sold f  1490)  ;  nor  so  long  as  the  keeper  of  the 
park  had  any  to  sell  (loSO)  ;  nor  at  any  time 
without  license  from  the  lord  or  the  court 
ri589) ;  nor  to  sell  beer  without  a  sign  or 
(during  the  fair)  an  "ale  stake"  hung  out 
(1464,  1478,  1553)  j  nor  refuse  to  sell  so  long 
as  the  si^  was  hung  out  (1464) ;  nor  ask  a 
higher  pnce  for  each  quality  than  that  fixed  by 
the  jury  of  assize  (1557,  1580)  ;  nor  lower  the 
quality  below  what  the  "  ale- tasters  "  approved 
of  (1464)  ;  nor  sell  at  the  times  of  divine  ser- 
vice, nor  after  nine  o'clock  at  night  (1590) ;  nor 
sell  at  all  without  enterine  into  a  bond  for  lOl. 
and  a  surety  in  5/.  to  xeep  order  in  their 
houses  (1577,  1588) ;  all  these  regulations  to 
be  strictly  observea  by  brewers  and  ale-sellers 
under  penalty  of  10s.  or  upwards  for  each 
offence.  But  especially  was  the  enforcing  the 
assize  of  beer  and  ale  ever  a  matter  of  great 
difficulty.  It  was  found  necessary  from  time  to 
time  both  to  vary  the  prices  fixed,  and  to  resort 
to  all  sort  of  expedients,  in  the  vain  endeavour 
to  secure  good  hquor  to  be  sold  at  low  prices.' 

Vain  indeed ; — ^as  Mr.  Scrope  goes  on  to 
show  by  various  extracts  belonging  to  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth— the  latest  of  them  to  its 
tenth  year — ^afler  which  date,  so  far  as  our 
information  extends,  there  occurred  nothing 
like  a  serious  effort  at  local  legislation  on 
the  subject.  Well  it  might  be  given  up ; — 
for,  at  a  court  held  on  the  22nd  May,  it  was 
the  painful  duty  of  the  ty  thing-man  to  state 
*  the  ale-wyves  had  broken  all  the  orders 
of  the  last  lawe-daye.'  The  court,  so  far  as 
appears,  received  the  presentment  in  silence, 
and  made  no  order.  The  despair  of  the 
tvthing-man  may  be  imagined,  as  well  as 
tie  triumph  of  the  fair  delinquents.  One 
cannot  help  seeing  them  in  high-crowned 
hats,  with  arms  akimbo,  making  mouths  at 
the  court  and  jury  sworn,  and  laughing  out- 
right at  the  tything-man  and  the  rest  of 
creation.  On  the  19th  of  July,  in  the  same 
year,  a  feeble  attempt  at  legislation  was 
made ;  some  orders  about  price  and  man- 
agement were  issued;  but  onr  historian 
sadly  remarks,  'that  even  this  was  imsuo- 
cessful  is  shown  by  frequent  convictions 
and  repetitions  of  die  same  or  similar  in- 
junctions.' 

We  will  not,  however,  dwell  longer  on 
this  point  than  just  to  notice  one  species  of 
offence,  whidi  the  historian  has  omitted  in 


his  summary.  We  refer  to  the  case  of - 
John  Lautroppe,  who  was  presented  lA 
April,  1462,  K)r  that  '  brasiavit  iij  vidbus 
sub  uno  signo ' — ^that  is,  we  presume,  that 
under  one  notice  he  had  made  three  distinct 
brewings.  But,  to  say  the  troth,  we  refer 
to  the  ^ence  without  clearly  understanding 
its  nature,  not  so  much  to  increase  the  sad 
catalogue  of  crimes  and  troubles  just 
quoted,  as  to  introduce  one  of  the  dramafy 
personcB  at  C^tle  Combe,  who  must  have 
had  peculiar  daima  to  the  notice  of  the 
court,  even  if  he  had  bre^^ed  feirly,  or  not 
at  all.  John  Lautroppe  seems  to  have  beea 
the  very  man  whom  the  framers  of  the 
*  Statute  for  the  View  of  Frankpledge,'  in 
the  year  1325,  had  an  eye  to,  when,  in 
enumerating  '  what  things  Stewards  in  thdr 
Leets  shall  inquire  about,'  they  particularly 
specified  *  oeux  qi  dorment  les  jours  et  viel- 
lent  les  nuiz  et  mangent  bien  et  hievent 
bien  et  nount  nul  bien.'  John  Lautroppe 
was,  beyond  all  doubt,  one  of  this  andent 
and  inextinguishable  &mily.  At  the  same 
time  that  he  was  charged  with  the  oflfence  of 
furtive  brewing,  he  was  presented  as  a  com- 
mon night-walker  and  eaves-dropper — com- 
munis  noctivagus  et  ausculUUor  ad  finestroM^ 
He  qualified  himself  as  to  the  good  eating 
which  the  statute  requires,  by  '  hole-creep- 
ing '  after  his  neighbours'  geese  and  pigs — 
est  communis  holecreppar  anserum  et  porceU 
lorum  tenentium — and  as  to  the  good  drink- 
ing, we  have  seen  the  dandestine  but  thrioe* 
abundant  provision  which  he  made  for 
that. 

The  significant  word  by  which  La«- 
troppe's  character  and  mode  oC  domg  bad- 
ness are  indicated,  is  one  which  we  do  not 
recollect  to  have  seen  elsewhere;  and  it 
affords  an  opportunity  for  remarking  gene- 
rally (for  in  this  particular  instance  it  may 
be  merely  our  ignorance  or  forgetfulness) 
that  such  works  as  that  now  before  us-  are 
highly  valuable  for  the  additions  which  they 
o&r  to  our  glossaries — ^that  is,  to  the  neces- 
sary materials  for  what  we  hope  may  some 
day  exist — a  real  Dictionary  of  our  whole 
mother-tongue.  We  only  observe  one  other 
offender  of  this  dass,  and  that  one,  we  are 
sorry  to  say,  a  female.  Alice  Shyme,  who 
flourished  six  years  later,  does  not  seem  to 
have  particularly  affected  geese  and  pigs. 
She  was  in  a  more  general  way  of  businesa^ 
and  took  whatever  came  to  hand.  William 
Bochur  and  Thomas  Taillour,  who  har- 
boured her,  were  ordered  to  remove  hst 
out  of  the  barony  before  the  next  court-day, 
as  *  communam  (sic)  holecropperam  diversa- 
rum  rerum  vicinorum  suorum,'  under  a 
penalty  of  xxs.  to  the  lord.     P.  235. 

But  though  these  ever-brewing  men  of 
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Wiltshire  were  thus,  perhaps  uncomioiously, 
tnd  not  without  some  self-seekiDg,  laying  a 
fiMindation  for  the  imperishable  &me  of  their 
county,  let  it  not  be  thought  that  they  were 
8  drunken  race.    So  far  as  we  can  judge 
fipom  the  imperfect  evidence  before  us,  they 
were  quite  the  reverse.     Looking  at  the  au- 
thor's index  to  his  Extracts,  we  find  only, 
^  Drunk,  penalty  for  being  enforced,   1618, 
1630 '  (which  latter  date  ought,  by  the  way, 
to  be  1631) ;  and,  seeing  tlmt  these  extracts 
begin  in  1340,  it  appears  strange  that  none 
of  an  earlier  date  should  record  the  commis- 
sion and  punishment  of  this  crime.    Here 
are  only  two  references,  with  thirteen  years 
between  them ;  and,  what  is  the  oddest  part 
di  the  matter,  both  seem  to  lead  us  to  the 
same  man.    We  say  'seem,'  because,  of 
course,  there  may  have  been  two  Richard 
Sarjants,  and  both  may  have  got  drunk — 
perhaps  like  &ther,  like  son ;  in  any  case, 
however,  the  presentments  are  instructive 
In  April,  1618,  the  jurors  stated  that  Richard 
Sarjant  had  made  an  afifray  on  David  Owell 
and  drawn  his  blood,  and  for  that  ofience  he 
was  fined  sixpence ;  they  farther  presented 
that  he  was  drunk  at  the  time,  and  for  that 
he  was  fined  ^y^  shillings,  to  be  distributed 
among  the  poor  according  to  the  form  of  the 
statute.    This  was  a  severe  punishment,  and 
perhaps  it  kept  him  sober  till  1631,  when  he 
was  again  presented  as  having  been  drunk 
about  the  25th  of  September,  and  was  once 
more  fined  five  shillings.     Our  charitable 
view  of  the  case  is  rather  strengthened  by 
the  fikct  that,  on  this  second  occasion,  the 
jurors  also   presented  George  Smarte  for 
having  been  drunk  about  the  5th  day  of 
April,  1631.    This  was  an  old  story,  and 
looks  as  if  a  drunken  man  was  not  to  be 
met  with  every  day  in  Castle  Combe ;  and 
on  the  whole  we  seem  authorised  to  believe 
that,  during  the  period  to  which  our  remarks 
{^erally  relate,  its  inhabitants  were  a  sober, 
mdustrious    people,  who  consumed    their 
home-brewed  beer  with  moderation  and  ad 
vantage,  though  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
they  made  a  great  bustle  about  it. 

m  the  mid3t  of  all  this  brewing  and  fer- 
mentation it  seems  strange,  but  it  i^  pecu- 
liarly characteristic  of  the  limes,  to  find  a 
Hermit  quietly  taking  up  his  quarters.  Who 
he  was,  or  whence  he  came,  we  are  not  told. 
Were  it  not  for  the  date  we  should  feel  sure 
at  once  that  he  was  the  *  hermit  hoar '  con- 
sulted and  immortalized  by  our  great  moral- 
ist ;  but  all  that  we  really  learn  is  tHat,  at 
a  court  held  on  the  8th  of  May,  1358,  the 
cottage,  late  Alice  Redemayde's,  was  grant- 
ed to  John  the  Hermit,  on  condition  that  as 
long  as  he  lived  he  should  pray  for  the  lord 
and  his  ancestors. .  The  lord  was  Sir  Rich- 


ard Scrope,  first  Baron  of  Bolton.    Ho  was 
warrior,  and  at  this  time,  about  thirty 
years  of  age.    He  fought  in  the  battle  of 
Crecy  when  only  eighteen  ;  and  at  the  time 
of  which  we  are  speaking,  had  but  recently 
returned  fix)m  the  campaign  in  Scotland — 
returned,  that  is,  to  England,  for  that  he 
ever  saw  Castle  Combe  is  more  than  we 
know.    Neither  can  we  tell  whether  he  now 
for  the  first  time  set  up  a  hermit  on  any  of 
his  territories.    Those  who  are  conversant 
with  the  details  of  French  and  Spanish  his- 
tory will  know  that  the  occurrence  announced 
synchronizes  very  exactly  with  the  retreat  of 
some  illustrious  individuals  into  the  mendi- 
cant orders ;  and  perhaps  it  may  contribute 
its  mite  towards  illustrating  the  singular  and 
mysterious  state  of  religion  at  that  period. 
It  is  an  odd  coincidence,  if  it  is  nothing 
more,  that  the  will  of  a  member  of  another 
branch  of  the  same  family  contains  some  of 
the  most  curious  information  which  we  pos- 
sess  respecting  hermits  and  the  patronage 
that  they  received.    By  his  will,  dated  June 
23d,  1415,  Henry,  third  Lord  Scrope  of 
Masham,  made  extraordinary  provision  for 
funeral  pomp  and  the  performance  of  his 
obsequies  in  various  places.    Inter  alia  this 
noble  and  pious  peer  bequeathed  to  John, 
the  Anchoret  of  Westminster,  Cs,  and  the 
psdr  of  beads  which  he  was  himself  accus- 
tomed to  use ;  to  Robert  the  Recluse  {Be- 
clu9o)  of  Beverly,  xl«. ;  to  a  certain  chaplain 
dwelling  in  York,  in  a  street  called  the  GU- 
ligate,  in  the  church  of  St.  Mary^  viij«.  ivrf. ; 
to  John  the  Hermit,  who  used  to  live  at  the 
hill  near  Pontefract,  xiij«.  ird, ;  to  Thomas 
the  chaplain,  dwelling  (comrrioranti  continuo) 
in  the  church  of  St.  Nicholas,  Gloucester, 
xiij*.  ivc?.  ;  to  the  Anchoret  of  Stafibrd,  xiij*. 
ivd. ;   of  Kurkebiske,  xiij«.  ivd, ;   of  Wath, 
xx».;  of  Peesholme,  near  York,  xiij«.  ivd, ; 
to  Elizabeth,  late  servant  of  the  Anchoret  at 
Hampole — Uie  sum  is  lefl  blank — ^but  the 
entry  is  curious,  partly  because  people  do 
not  generally  conceive  of  hermits  as  keep- 
ing servants — especially  maid-servants — and 
partly  because  it  may  not  impossibly  refer 
to  the  only  one  of  all  these  hermits  whose 
name  and  works  have  descended  to  modem 
times.    If  this  Elizabeth  had  been  servWt 
to  Richard  or  St.  Richard  Hampole,  she 
must  either  have  been  a  very  old  woman  in 
1415,  or  a  mere  child  when  the  hermit  died 
in  1349.    The  Lord  of  Masham  furthermore 
lefb  to  the  recluse  at  Newcastle  in  the  house 
of  the  Dominicans,  xiij«.  ivd, ;  to  the  recluse 
at  Kexby  Ferry,  xiij*.  ivd, ;  to  the  several 
anchorets  of  Wiglon,  of  Castre,  of  Thorgan- 
by  near  Colyngwith,  of  Leek  near  Upsale,  of 
Gainsburgh,  of  Kneesall  near  Southwell,  of 
Staunford,  living  in  the  parish  church  there, 
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of  Dertford,  each  xiij*.  Wd,  After  these  spe- 
cific bequests  the  testator  adds:  Also  to 
every  anchoret  and  recluse  dwelling  in  Lon- 
don or  its  suburbs,  vj*.  viijrf.  Also  to  every 
anchoret  and  recluse  dwelling  in  York  and 
its  suburbs  (except  such  as  are  already 
named),  \\s,  viijrf.  To  the  anchoret  of 
Shrewsbury  at  the  Dominican  convent  there, 
xx«.  Also  to  every  other  anchoret  and  an- 
ehoritess  that  can  be  found  without  much 
trouble  {potest  leviter  oo^nosci)  within  three 
months  after  his  decease,  vj«.  viijd  If  any 
reader  thinks  that  the  money  might  have 
been  better  bestowed,  he  may  comfort  him- 
self with  the  knowledge  that  the  will  never 
took  eifeot,  owing  to  the  attainder  and  exe- 
cution of  the  testator  for  high  treason. 

But  in  this  crowd  of  hermits  (though  it 
may  be  worth  while  to  show  that  a  crowd 
inight  be  collected  in  those  days)  we  must 
not  lose  sight  of  our  own  hermit  John,  dim 
)y  visible  as  he  is  amid  the  steam  of  mash 
tuns  and  cooling-backs  at  Castle  Combe. 
What  became  of  him  we  do  not  know — but 
the  mere  fact  that  he  there  found  out  a 
*  peaceful  hennitage'  furnishes  us  with  a 
convenient  stepping-stone  to  the  second  of 
the  two  things  which,  as  we  have  already 
intimated,  lay  near  the  hearts  and  engaged 
the  thoughts  and  affections  of  his  neighbours. 
They  were,  as  we  have  seen,  very  particu- 
lar about  their  beer,  but  they  had  the 
sense  to  know  that  even  good  beer  was  not 
good  for  much  if  they  could  not  drink  it  in 
peace.  The  peace  they  would  have  kept; 
and,  we  apprehend,  did  keep  with  singular 
care  and  success.  We  do  not  mean  merely 
that  they  had  no  Spa-fields  riots,  no  Reform 
meetings,  no  Convocation ;  nor  merely  that 
there  was  as  much  concord  and  good  neigh- 
bourship as  is  compatible  perhaps  with  the 
infirmities  of  human  nature.  Of  course  strife 
occasionally  arose,  and  broke  out  into  as- 
saults and  batteries,  though  probably  not  so 
frequent  or  so  fierce  as  if  the  parties  had  ex- 
changed their  complacent  ale  for  the  viler  li 
quors  of  modem  times.  There  was  Richaro 
Spencer,  in  1415,  who  had  been  in  the  rector's 
service.  He  not  only,  it  seems,  fecit  insultum 
on  that  reverend  divine — ^for  which  he  was 
fined  iijd. — but  again  beat  him — levavit  hie- 
tU8  super  dictum  Rectortm — and  was  there- 
fore mulcted  in  another  iijc^.  We  are  not 
told  what  led  to  the  assault,  but  history 
shows  that,  even  in  the  best  regulated  com- 
munities, there  will  generally  be  some  unruly 
subjects ;  and,  when  there  are,  they  are 
pretty  sure  to  quarrel  i;?ith  'the  parson.' 
These  fines  were  perhaps  not  light  with  re- 
ference to  the  means  of  the  culprit.  William 
Baate,  who  three  years  later  was  bound  over 
to  keep  the  peace  towards  the  rector  and  all 


the  King's  lieges  nnd^  a  penalty  of  xiL  wttb 
three  sureties  of  xL  each,  was,  wo  may  pre- 
sume, an  offender  of  more  consideration  and 
influence.  But  the  most  remarkable  case,  on 
account  of  the  view  which  seems  from  the 
terms  of  the  report  to  have  been  taken  of  \% 
was  that  of  John  le  Tayllour,  presented  m 
like  feshion — ^a.  d.  1364 — ^for  beating  the 
parson.  If,  as  is  probable,  the  great  cause 
of  '  Peebles  v,  Plainstanes '  is  not  settled, 
this  decision  of  the  court  of  Castle  Combe 
may  be  of  singular  value  to  '  old  Pest '  and 
his  unfortunate  client-^ 

*  And  then  to  come  back  to  my  pet  process  of  aU 
— my  battery  and  assault  process,  when  I  had 
the  good  luck  to  provoke  him  to  pull  my  nose  at 
the  very  threshold  of  the  Court,  whilk  was  the 
very  thmg  1  wanted — Mr.  Pest — ^ye  ken  him, 
Oaddie  Faiiford !— old  Pest  was  for  making  it 
out  hamesucken^  for  he  said  the  Court  might  be 
said — 5ai(i  .'-^ugh ! — ^to  be  my  dwelling-plaoe. 
I  dwell  mair  there  than  ony  gate  else,  and  the 
essence  of  hamesucken  is  to  strike  a  man  in  his 
own  dwelling-place — and  so  there's  hope  Plain- 
stanes  may  be  hanged,  as  many  has  for  a  less 
matter.' — RedgaunUet. 

How  would  poor  Petor  Peebles  and  h» 
legal  adviser  have  chuckled  over  a  legal  pre- 
sentation in  the  year  1364,  ^quod  Johannes 
le  Tayllour  fecit  homsokene  super  Personam 
in  ecclesift  et  iujuste  levavit  hictus  super 
dictum  Rectorem;'  followed  by  the  state- 
ment that,  though  the  criminal  was  not 
hanged,  he  was  fined  vjrf.  1  For  ourselves 
we  wish  to  view  it  as  an  indication,  or  at 
least  as  a  ground  of  hope,  that  there  was 
one  priest  who  was  thought  to  have  found 
him  a  home  in  the  house  of  God,  while  all 
his  brethren,  as  far  as  we  learn,  were  abroad 
poaching. 

These  cases,  and  more  which  might  be 
cited,  show  that  the  government  would  not 
allow  the  peace  to  be  broken  With  impunity ; 
but  we  cannot  help  seeing — ^and  we  wish  to 
describe  and  suggest,  as  characteristic  of  the 
people  and  their  times — something  far  be- 
yond the  mere  prevention  or  punishment  of 
violence.  The  authorities,  and  the  lieges 
too,  both  disapproved  of  disturbance ;  of  all 
men  {he  most  hateful  in  their  eyes  were  the 
'  perturbators' — we  use  their  word ;  of  course 
we  are  aware  that  the  men  probably  called 
themselves  *  reformers ' — but  the  authorities 
dealt  in  a  very  summary  way  with  per- 
sons who  were  troublesome,  litigious,  and 
discontented,  and  wanted  to  make  other 
people  like  themselves.  So  at  least  it 
appears  to  us  who  live  under  a  somewhat 
different  system  of  things,  and,  scanty  as 
our  materials  for  judgment  are,  we  cannot 
help  admiring  it  very  much.  It  is  almost 
enough  to  make  one  faU  in  love  with  tm 
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<rbitrarj  goyemmont.  Of  oouree  we  do  not 
wish  to  see  the  fourteenth  century  return,  or 
the  seoeschal  of  Castle  Combe  sitting  in 
•Downing  Street ;  but  we  oaa  well  imagine 
that  the  constitution  and  administration  of 
this  and  many  another  little  imperium  in 
imperio  worked  well.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  in  such  a  state  of  things,  and  with  such 
circumstantials,  common  sense  in  the  heads 
and  somewhat  undefined  powers  in  the  hands 
of  honest  men,  who  had  familiar  knowledge 
of  the  parties,  very  commonly  led  to  sub- 
stantial justice.  Perhaps  they  were  not  as 
particular  about  statute-letter,  or  exact  pre- 
cedent, as  Sir  Vicary  Gibbs  or  Lord  Eldon 
might  have  been  ;  but  what  then  1  Was 
Richard  Symonds  to  go  on  making  the  place 
a  bear-garden,  just  becaose  nobody  had  done 
it  before  in  precisely  the  same  way,  or  be- 
cause he  had  kept  within  the  letter  of  such 
of  their  laws  as  had  any  letter  at  all  ?  The 
reader  may  never  have  heard  of  him,  but  no 
doubt  all  the  folks  living  at  Upper  Combe 
and  Nether  Combe  on  the  15th  of  April, 
1387,  knew  what  sort  of  a  person  Richard 
Symonds  was.  They  had  talked  over  his 
doings  often  enough,  and  had  made  up  their 
minds  that  he  was  really  too  bad,  and  they 
felt  quite  certain  .that  whatever  brawls  dis- 
turbed the  street,  he  was,  somehow  or  other, 
at  the  bottom  of  them.  Well,  then,  when 
there  hod  been  '  numerous  assaults  commit- 
ted by  the  lord's  tenants  one  upon  the  other,' 
though  no  record  is  produced  to  show  that 
Eicfaard  had  assaulted  anybody,  yet  it  was 
probably  very  right,  rot  only  to  fine  him 
xxs,,  but  to  stigmatize  bim  with  the  worst 
brand  which  the  good  people  of  that  time 
and  place  could  set  upon  any  delinquent — 
to  denounce  him  to  his  contemporaries,  and 
raster  him  for  posterity,  as  an  habitual 
disturber  of  Castle  Combe — yea,  *  communis 
perturbator  pacis  in  perturbationem  totiue 
dominii.' 

Hicbard  North,  too,  in  the  year  1413,  was 
presented  simply  on  the  ground  that  ho  was 
a  constant  disturber  and  one  who  stirred  up 
Btrife  among  his  neighbors—*  communis  per- 
tubator  pacis  et  motor  btis  et  jurgii  inter 
tencntes  domini  contra  pacem  domini  Regis.' 
Two  years  after  the  jurors  prayed  that  Rich- 
ard Blcbe,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  kindred 
spirit,  though  probably  a  manufacturer  in 
good  circumstances,  might  be  required  to 
find  sufficient  securitv  for  his  good  behaviour. 
They  complained  that  he  interfered  in  all 
quarrels—*  intromittit  de  omni  querela  ad 
perturbationem  pacis  et  totius  communitatis 
tenentium  domini  hie ' — a  terminadon  wor- 
thy to  stand  beside  Anstey's  *  tunc'  But  to 
our  own  minds  the  leading  case  on  this  subject 
is  that  of  an  unlucky  man  whom  we  have 


already  had  occasion  to  mention  both  aa  a 
su0erer  and  as  a  sinner.  Maurice  ap  David, 
as  we  know,  had  his  blood  shed  by  the 
candlestick  of  John  Reod.  The  thing  was 
wrong,  the  candlestick  was  forfeited,  and 
John  Reod  was  fined  vjdl  That  was  in  May 
1428 ;  and  then,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the 
following  November,  Maurice  ap  David  was 
presented  a«  a  common  dicer,  and  fined  ijd 
We  may  now  add  that,  in  the  next  March,  it 
became  incumbent  on  the  tythingman  to 
present  that  Richard  Waleys,  lying  in  wait 
by  night  about  nine  o'clock — assaulted  Mau^ 
rice  ap  David  at  Castle  Combe,  and  there 
with  a  cudgel  of  no  value — *  cum  uno  baculo 
nullius  valoris' — beat,  wounded,  and  ill- 
treated  bim  so  that  his  life  was  despaired  of. 
Waleys  could  not  deny  the  chaige;  and 
was  happy  to  get  off  with  paying  a  fine  of 
u}s.  ivd,  on  the  spot,  and  giving  security  to 
keep  the  peace  towards  all  the  King's  lieges 
under  a  penalty  of  xL  with  two  or  three 
sureties  of  v/.  each.  This  seems  a  severe 
punishment  for  beating  (one  knows  not  on 
what  provocation)  a  convicted  and  twopence- 
fined  dicer,  who  had  probably  been  staying 
at  the  alehouse  to  the  very  last  moment  al- 
lowed by  the  law ;  for  why  else  was  he  noo- 
tivagating  about  the  town  at  the  unnatural 
hour  of  nine  1  Is  it  not  probable  that  the 
solution  may  be  found  in  the  matter  of  ag- 
gravation which  the  tythiug-man,  brief  and 
pithy  as  his  presentments  generally  were,  on 
this  occasion  so  touchingly  introduced?  it 
was  not  merely  that  Richard  Waleys  had 
beaten  one  of  the  lord's  tenants,  or  one  of 
his  own  neighbours, but  that  ho  had  done  it  to 
the  great  discomposure  of  the  rest — *  pertur- 
bando  et  de  sonmo  suscitando  ienentes 
domini  circummorantes.'  What  if  Mauricft 
had  taken  the  beating  quietly  1  or  if  Richard 
had  beaten  him  out  of  hearing  ?  It  is  vain 
to  speculate ;  especially  as  the  tything-man 
was  forced  to  add  the  pregnant  declaration 
*  quod  est  communis  perturbator  pacis.' 

Surely  there  is  deep  repose  in  this.  The 
dew  of  peace  fell  heavily  upon  the  happy 
valley— ^the  restoring  manna  of  night-rest 
that  must  be  gathered  up  bv  sunrise  and  will 
not  abide  the  noon.  One  is  irresistibly  car- 
ried away  to  Messina: — ^*You  shall  make  no 
noise  in  the  streets,'  said  Dogberry,  *  for  the 
watch  to  babble  and  talk  is  most  tolerable, 
and  not  to  be  endured.'  No  noise — ^not 
even  to  talk.  *If  you  hear  a  child  cry  in 
the  night  you  must  call  tothe-nurse  and  bid 
her  still  it,'  chimes  in  Verges.  *They  are 
both  in  a  tale' — ^a  tale  that  had  lasted,  more 
or  less,  as  truth  in  common  life,  to  the  days 
of  Shakspeare ;  but  which  is  now  almost  to 
be  classed  with  old-world  stories,  and  scarce- 
ly to  be  understood.  J^|[ti^cgeii6J^ion  who, 
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even  in  our  little  towns,  are  (as  Sir  Thomas 
Browne  expresses  it)  'acting  their  antipodes,' 
and  rampaging  about,  gas-lighted,  and  wide 
awake,  at  midnight. 

While  we  are  on  the  subject  of  assaults 
and  breaches  of  the  peace  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  make  one  other  remark.  Of  course 
we  do  not  know  from  what  number  of  cases 
Mr.  Scrope  has  made  his  seledion,  and  we 
notice  the  matter  rather  as  a  suggestion 
to  him,  than  as  pretending  to  reason  on,  or 
even  to  state,  a  fact.  We  have  seen  that  in 
the  year  1428  Maurice  ap  David  was  beaten 
with  a  candlestick,  and  in  the  year  after  with 
a  cudgel ;  but  (with  one  single  exception) 
we  do  not  observe  the  use  of  any  other 
weapon  before  the  sixteentli  century.  Some- 
times, indeed,  it  is  not  clear,  as  when,  in 
1415,  Richard  Spencer,  already  mentioned, 
*  levavit  hictus '  on  the  rector ;  or  when,  in 
1481,  supposing  the  parties  to  be  real  (for 
we  are  again  haunted  with  a  suspicion  of 
Bunyanism)',  John  Loverygge  '  insultum 
fecit'  on  Thomas  Churche  '  cum  malis  verbis,' 
where  it  seems  probable,  though  it  does  not 
appear  certain,  that  he  added  blows.  In 
1624,  however,  John  Brewer  killed  William 
Bull  with  a  sword.  How  he  came  to  have 
one,  and  what  he  was  doing  with  it  on  the 
Sunday  after  Candlemas,  we  are  not  told ; 
but  his  evil  example  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  followed,  even  in  his  own  family,  which, 
from  circumstances  already  alluded  to,  we 
may  presume  to  have  been  large.  At  least, 
in  1544  we  find  Robert  Brewer  reverting  to 
the  primitive  candlestidc,  and  fined  ixd,  for 
the  use  which  he  made  of  it.  The  weapon 
was  on  this  occasion  valued  at  viijJ.,  whence 
we  may  infer  that  both  candlesticks  and 
assaults  had  become  dearer  since  the  days 
of  Maurice  ap  David.  The  exception  to 
which  we  have  alluded  seems,  not  only  from 
its  isolation,  but  from  the  name  of  the  of- 
fender, to  have  been  foreign,  and  not  '  in  a 
concatenation  accordingly '  with  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  natives.  It  is  the  case  of 
John  Portyngale,  who  was  presented  on  the 
22nd  of  May,  1394,  for  drawing  a  hanger  or 
wood-knife  {extraxit  j.  baselard)  on  Robert 
Bokeler  (p.  326).  The  names  of  Maurice 
ap  David  and  Richard  Waleys  who  beat 
him,  as  well  as  that  of  David  Owell,  the 
victim  of  the  twice-drunk  Richard  Sarjant, 
(and  perhaps  others  may  occur  in  assault 
cases,)  have  likewise  a  somewhat  foreign 
appearance,  and  lead  to  a  suspicion  that 
those  who  bore  them  were  not  genuine 
Wiltshire  folk,  but  Welshmen  by  descent, 
if  not  by  birth. 

But  we  have  gossiped  long  enough  with 
these  good  people,  who^  acquaintance  we 
are  glad  to  have  niade.    We  nave  not  en- 


tered into  anything  like  criticism  of  the 
volume  containing  their  history,  because 
when  a  gentleman  sees  fit  to  print  a  history 
of  private  property,  from  documents  in  pri- 
vate custody,  and  to  limit  his  book  to  private 
circulation,  it  seems  as  if  he  had  a  right  to 
do  it  in  his  own  way,  and  was  scarcely 
amenable  to  public  criticism.  Nor  could 
that  tribunal  be  tempted  to  exceed  its 
powers,  if,  as  in  this  case,  he  does  it  in  a 
goodly  quarto  of  400  pages,  exhibiting,  along 
with  unequivocal  marks  of  knowledge  and 
hard  work,  as  much  technical  ornament  as  a 
good  sense  and  a  chaste  love  of  art  will 
sanction.  There  is  little  merit  in  passing  by 
such  trivial  matters  in  the  way  of  errata  and 
corrigenda  as  have  caught  our  eye  in  a  cur- 
sory view  of  the  work ;  but  there  is  one 
mistake  so  important  as  to  require  specific 
notice.  It  will  be  obvious  to  all  the  author's 
friends  who  sympathize  in  his  taste  for  anti- 
quarian research.  In  his  Preface  Mr.  Poulett 
Scrope  says — 

*  Monuments  rapidly  decay;  deeds  and  MSS. 
are  continually  destroyed  or  lost ;  libraries  and 
collections  of  drawings,  &c.,  are  broken  np  and 
dispersed.  Is  there  no  spirit  of  antiquarian  and 
local  research  left  in  the  county  [we  will  take 
the  liberty  to  read  country],  that  will  struggle 
to  save  ^om  oblivion  wnat  still  remains  ae- 
cipherable  of  the  relics  of  our  past  history*?  At 
all  events,  I  have  endeavoured  to  fulfil  ray  share 
of  a  seemingly  sacred  duty  in  the  following 
volume.' — p.  vii. 

The  writer's  question  is  a  most  important 
one,  and  we  should  like  to  put  it  seriously 
to  the  consciences  of  all  those  whom  Provi- 
dence has,  by  inheritance,  purchase,  office,  or 
otherwise,  made  the  trustees  of  unknown 
truth.  Our  own  view  of  things  leads  us  to 
answer  that  there  is  such  a  spirit ;  that  it  is 
struggling ;  that  it  has  in  some  considerable 
degree  succeeded — and  that  its  success  will 
be  much  promoted  if  those  who  are  similarly 
circumstanced  will  do  half  as  much  as  Mr. 
Poulett  Scrope  has  done.  But  when  that 
gentleman  speaks  of  having  fulfilled  his 
share  of  what  he  justly  esteems  a  sacred 
duty,  we  cannot  help  smiling  at  the  odd 
delusion.  Why,  when  he  has  set  before  the 
public,  and  placed  within  the  reach  of  un- 
known students,  and  antiquaries  who  have 
more  coins  in  their  cabinets  than  in  their 
purses,  the  curious  and  interesting  informa- 
tion which  he  now  circulates  among  his 
friends,  accompanied  by  such  other  matter 
as  his  ample  stores  will  furnish  for  its  illus- 
tration— when  he  has  d<me  this,  he  will  be 
only  beginning.  We  certainly  do  feel  that 
he  has  a  great  deal  of  work  before  him,  but 
we  have  no  fear  of  his  doing  it  well.  In- 
deed, unless  thftgiijli^ ^pj^j9f  Castle 
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Combe  is  changed,  he  must  speedily  do 
somethiDg  for  his  own  sake  aod  that  of  his 
neighbours.    If  he  does  not  U^e  some  such 

greoautioQ  as  we  have  suggested,  what  can 
e  expect  but  to  be  overruo  with  antiquaries 
and  archceologists  of  all  sorts,  who  wUl  rush 
to  the  diggings  which  he  has  indicated  '  in 
perturbationem  totius  dominii  1 ' 

We  hop©  to  be  pardoned  for  concluding 
with  the  expression  of  our  regret  that  one 
great — ^perhaps  the' greatest — motive  oi  our 
aathor  in  the  imdertaking  of  this  costly 
volume  has  been  negatived  by  a  decree 
against  which  there  is  no  appeal.  Mr. 
Georse  Poulett  Thompson,  brother  to  the 
bte  Lord  Sydenham,  assumed  the  name  of 
Serope  a  good  many  years  ago,  on  marrying 
the  only  child  of  the  last  male  of  the  most 
oonsiderable  then  remaining  branch  of  a  fami- 
ly which  had  been  in  earlier  days  endowed 
not  only  with  very  great  estates,  but  with 
two  baronial  coronets  and  an  earldom.  His 
&ther-in-law,  the  late  amiable  William 
Serope,  of  Castle  Combe  in  Wilts,  and  of 
Cotherington  Hall  in  Lincolnshire,  had  been 
distinguished  through  a  long  life  as  a  sports- 
inaa  ; — hi  his  latter  years  he  won  no*  little 
honour  as  a  writer  on  such  pursuits — which 
had  never  interfered  with  the  zeal  and  dili- 
gence of  the  scholar  and  student.  His 
volumes  on  Deer-stalking  and  Salmon-fil- 
ing will  not  soon  be  £:>rgotten.  Ho  was 
also  about  the  first  amateur  painter  of  his 
time,  and  well  known  as  a  liberal  patron  of 
Art.  He  naturally  took  a  deep  interest  in 
tbe  records  of  his  noble  lineage,  and  it  must 
be  lamented  by  many  besides  ourselves, 
tbat  his  death  occurred  just  soon  enough  to 
prevent  him  from  tasting  the  gratification 
which  his  afiectionate  heir  had  designed  es- 
pecially for  him  in  the  completion  of  this 
Hiatorv. 
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From  the  Frendi  of  M.  Cazenave,  Phy- 
aiciaa  to  the  Hospital  of  St.  Louis, 
Paris ;  with  a  Description  of  an  Appara- 
tus for  Fumigatmg  the  Scalp.  By  T.  H. 
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2.  Hygiene  Complite  des  Cheveux  et  de  la 
Barbe  :  Basie  swr  des  ricentes  dicouvertes 
fhydohgiques  et  midicales,  indiqttani  les 
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[  lure^  arriter  la  diuie^  retarder  le  grieonne- 
menty  r^ff4n4rerles  cheveux  perdus  depuis 
long-temps^  et  eombattre  enfin  tontes  les 
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SiNOB  the  world  b^an  hair  has  been  aa 
universal  vanity.  Our  young  reader  will 
doubtless  confess  that,  as  his  name  is  tossed 
up  from  landing  to  landing  by  imposing 
flunkies,  he  passes  his  hands  carefully 
through  his  curls  to  give  them  the  last 
flowing  touch  ere  he  enters  the  ball-room — 
while  Mr.  Layard,  from  out  the  royal 
palace  buried  by  the  sand-storms  of  tiK>u- 
sands  of  years,  oas  shown  us  what  thorough 
*  prigs'  were  the  remote  Assyrians  in  uie 
arrangement  of  their  locks  and  beards. 
What  applies  to  the  male  Sex  does  so  with 
double  foroe  to  the  women ;  and  we  hav^ 
not  the  slightest  doubt  that  AJcibiadea 
fumed  at  the  was'te  of  many  a  halfhour 
whilst  his  mistress  was  *  putting  her  hair 
tidy,'  or  arranging  the  golden  grasshopper. 
Not  only  as  a  means  of  ornament  has  the 
hair  been  seised  upon  by  all  classes  and 
generations  of  our  kind,  but  it  has  been^ 
converted  into  an  index,  as  it  were,  of  their 
religious,  political,  and  social  opinions. 
The  difference  between  the  freeman  and  the 
slave  was  of  old  indicated  by  the  length  of 
the  hair.  In  later  times  we  all  know  how 
the  Puritan  rejoiced  in  a '  polled '  head, 
whilst  the  Cavalier  flaunted  about  in  ex- 
uberant curls;  so  at  the  present  moment 
no  tub-thumper  would  venture  to  address 
his  *  dearly  beloved  brethren'  without 
haying  previously  plastered  his  hair  into 
pendant  candle-ends.  The  fact  of  its  being 
the  only  part  of  the  body  a  man  can  shape 
and  carve  according  to  his  £smcy  is  sufficient 
to  account  for  the  constancy  with  which  he 
has  adopted  it  as  his  ensign  of  party  and 
doctrine,  and  also  for  the  mukitudinous 
modes  in  which  he  has  worn  it.  Leaving 
this  part  of  the  subject  for  a  time,  however, 
we  will  briefly  consider  those  characteristics 
of  hair  which,  taken  broadly,  art  cannot 
modify  nor  fiishion  hide.  Briefly,  we  say, 
and  very  imperfectly — for  Hair  in  an  eth- 
nological point  of  view  is  itself  a  very  wide 
subject,  and  its  adequate  treatment  would 
require  a  far  longer  paper  than  we  at  pre- 
sent contemplate. 

Dr.  Prichard,  in  his  laborious  work  on 
the  different  races  of  mankind,  apportions 
to  the  melanic  or  dark-haired  the  greater 
portion  of  the  habitable  globe.  Europe  is 
the  chief  seat  of  the  xanUio-comic  or  light- 
haired  races;  indeed  they  seem  to  be 
almdst  confined  to  its  limits,  and  within 
those  limits  to  be  cooped  up  in  certain 
degrees  of  north  latitude. 

From  Norway  and  Sweden,  following 
their  sea-kings,  the  hardy  fair-haired  races 
poured  their  piratical  hordes  down  the 
great  overhanging  peninsula,  and  as  if  from 
some   yt^rd-arm    thrqnged    and    dropped, 
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boarding  the  great  European  ship,  whose 
more  immediate  defenders  fled  in  conster- 
nation before  them.  In  this  manner  nearly 
the  whole  of  North  Germany  received  its 
prevailing  population,  and  Britain  in  her 
turn  saw  her  primitive  black-haired  Celts 
and  Cymri  driven  into  the  mountains  of 
Scotland  and  Wales.  The  subsequent 
seizures  and  settlements  made  by  the 
Danes  on  our  eastern  coast  did  not  in  any 
way  interfere  with  the  flood  of  fair-haired 
people  in  possession,  as  they  were  of  the 
same  blond  type*;  and  the  Norman  invasion 
— in  whatever  proportion  actually  dark — 
would,  in  point  of  aggregate  numbers,  have 
been  far  too  limited  to  effect  it.  The  indi- 
genous tribes,  on  the  whole,  seem  to  have 
been  about  as  completely  eaten  out  by  the 
fierce  fair-haired  men  of  the  North,  when- 
ever they  came  in  contact,  as  were  the  small 
black  rats,  once  common  to  our  island  and 
some  portions  of  the  continent,  by  the  more 
powerful  grey  rodent  of  Norway, 

The  chief  features  of  the  ethnological  map 
of  Europe  were  settled  before  the  tenth  cen- 
tury, and  especially  as  regards  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  dark  and  light-haired  races,  it 
remains  in  the  mass  pretty  much  the  same 
as  then.  Nevertheless,  certain  intermix- 
tures have  been  at  work,  sh^iding  off  the 
original  differences.  At  the  present  mo- 
ment the  fairest  haired  inhabitants  of  the 
earth  are  to  be  found  north  of  the  parallel 
48 ;  this  line  cuts  off  England,  Belgium, 
the  whole  of  Northern  Germany,  and  a 
great  portion  of  Russia.  Between  the  par 
allels  48  and  45  there  seems  to  be  a  de- 
bateable  2and  of  dark  brown  hair,  which 
includes  northern  France,  Switzerland,  and 
part  of  Piedmont,  passes  through  Bohemia 
and  Austria  Proper,  and  touches  the  Geor- 
gian  and  Circassian  provinces  of  the  Czar's 
empire.  Below  this  line  again,  Spain,  Na- 
ples, and  Turkey,  forming  the  southern  ex 
tremity  of  the  map,  exhibit  the  genuine 
dark-haired  races.  So  that,  in  fact,  taking 
Europe  broadly  from  north  to  south,  its 
peoples  present  in  the  colour  of  their  hair  a 
perfect  gradation — the  light  flaxen  of  the 
colder  latitudes  deepening  by  imperceptible 
degrees  into  the  blue-black  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean  shores.  To  this  regular  gradation, 
however,  there  are  some  obvious  exceptions. 
We  have  already  noticed  the  dark  tribes 
lingering  within  our  own  island — the  same 
is  true  as  to  the  Celtic  majority  of  the  Irish; 
and  even  the  Normans,  as  we  now  see  them, 
are  decidedly  ranked  among  the  black-haired. 
On  the  other  hand,  Venice,  which  is  almost 
southern  in  latitude,  has  always  been 
famous  for  the  golden  beauty  of  its  hair, 
beloved  so  of  Titian  and  his  scnool.    These 


isolated  cases,  however,  only  prove  the  rule 
that  race  mainly  determines,  among  other 
ethnological  peculiarities,  the  colour  and 
texture  of  the  hair.  If  latitude  or  temper- 
ature affected  it  materially,  Taffy,  Paddy, 
and  Donald  would  by  this  time  have  been 
toned  down  pretty  decently  to  the  prevail- 
ing fair-haired  type ;  if  even  there  had  been 
much  mixture  of  the  Celt  with  the  Saxon, 
we  should  not  see  the  former  breed  marked 
out  by  such  a  lump  of  darkness  amidst  the 
generally  fair  portion  of  the  European  map. 

The  effect  of  the  admixture  of  races  is 
evidenced,  very  strongly,  we  think,  by  com- 
paring the  inhabitants  of  the  great  capitals 
with  the  populations  of  their  respective  coun- 
tries.' London,  the  centre  of  the  world,  is 
neither  fair  nor  dark-haired,  but  contains 
within  itself  all  shades  of  colour.  Even  so  the 
Parisian  no  more  represents  the  black-haired 
Norman  or  swart  Breton  than  our  cockney 
does  the  pure  Saxon  of  the  southern  and 
western  counties.  Vienna  is  another  exam- 
ple. What  went  on  rapidly  in  such  cities 
as  these,  has  been  progressing  more  slowly 
in  those  countries  which  form  the  highways 
of  nations.  Thus  the  brown  hair  of  middle 
Europe  is  the  neutral  tint,  which  has  naturally 
resulted  from  the  admixture  of  the  flaxen- 
haired  races  of  the  north  with  the  old  soutli- 
ern  population. 

If  we  open  a  wider  map  we  only  receive 
ampler  proof  that  race  alone  determines  the 
colour  of  the  hair.  Thus,  taking  the  par- 
allel of  51  north,  and  following  it  as  it  runs 
like  a  necklace  round  the  world,  we  find  a 
dozen  nations  threaded  upon  it  like  so  many 
parti-coloured  beads.  The  European  por- 
tion of  the  necklace  is  light-haired — whereas 
the  Tartars,  northern  Mongols,  and  aborig- 
inal American  Indians  have  black  straight 
hair — and  Canada  breaks  the  chain  once 
more  with  the  blond  tresses  of  the  Saxon. 

That  climate  and  food  have  some  effect  in 
modifying  race,  and  with  it  hair  as  one  of  its 
most  prominent  signs,  we  do  not  deny ;  but 
these  disturbing  causes  must  act  through  a 
very  long  period  of  time  to  produce  any 
marked  effect,  and  certainly  within  the  his- 
torical period  we  have  no  proof  of  a  dark- 
haired  people  having  become  light,  or  vice 
versa  of  flowing  hair  changing  into  woolly 
locks — ^Tom  Moore's  capital  joke  about  tbe 
Irish  niggers  not\vithstanding. 

Having  said  that  race  determines  the 
colour  and  quality  of  the  hair,  we  have  said 
nearly  all  that  ethnology  teaches  upon  the 
subject.  An  examination  of  its  structure 
shows  that  the  difierence  of  colour  is  entirely 
owing  to  the  tinct  of  the  fluid  which  fills  the 
hollow  tube  in  each  hair.  This  tinct  or  pig- 
ment shows  through  the  cortical  substance 
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in  the  same  manner  iJiat  it  does  through  the 
epidermis  of  a  negro.  Hair  is  in  &ct  bat  a 
modification  of  the  skin.  The  same  might 
be  said  of  feathers,  horns,  and  scales.  Not 
improbably  the  distinguished  lady  now  hon- 
ouring these  pages  with  her  attention,  will 
be  shocked  at  hearing  that  her  satin-soft 
shoulder  is  almost  chemically  identical  with 
the  plated  and  roughened  mail  of  the  croco- 
dile— and  she  will  hardly  perhaps  believe  us 
when  we  inform  her  that  her  bird,  when  he 
sets  right  some  erring  feather,  with  his  beak, 
is  acting  with  the  same  chemically  composed 
instrument  upon  the  same  chemically  com- 
posed material  as  Mademoiselle  does  when 
she  distangles  with  a  comb  her  charming 
mistress's  softly  flowing  tresses.  Hie  fond 
lover  again,  as  he  kisses  some  treasured  lock, 
will  doubtless  be  disgusted  when  we  tell 
him,  that,  apart  from  the  sentiment,  he  might 
as  well  impress  his  fervent  lips  upon  a  pig's 
pettitoe,  or  even  upon  the  femous  Knob 
Kerry,  made  out  of  the  horn  of  a  rhinoceros, 
carried  by  the  king  of  hunters,  Mr.  Roualleyn 
Gordon  Gumming. 

The  hair,  anatomically  considered,  is  com- 
posed of  three  parts — ^tne  follicle  or  tubular 
depression  in  the  skin  into  which  the  hair  is 
inserted — the  bulb  or  root  of  the  hair — ^and 
the  stalk  or  cortical  partly  filled  with  pig- 
ment. A  single  hair,  with  its  follicle,  might 
be  roughly  likened  to  a  hyacinth  growing 
from  a  glass — ^with  this  differenoe  that  the 
hair  is  supplied  with  nutriment  exclusively 
from  below.  The  bulb,  which  rests  upon  the 
reticulated  bed  of  capillary  vessels  of  the 
cutis  and  sub-cutaneous  tissue,  draws  its  pig- 
ment cells  or  colouring  matter  directly  from 
the  blood — in  like  manner,  the  homy  sheath 
is  secreted  directly  from  the  capillaries — so 
that,  unlike  the^ hyacinth-plant,  it  grows  at 
its  root  instead  of  at  its  free  extremity.  A 
hair  is  not,  as  it  appears,  a  smooth  cylindri- 
cal tube  like  a  quill ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
made  of  a  vast  number  of  little  homy  lami- 
nae : — or  our  reader  might  realize  its  stmc- 
ture  to  herself  by  placing  a  number  of  thim- 
bles one  within  the  other — and  as  she  adds 
to  this  column  by  supplying  fresh  thimbles 
behw,  she  will  get  a  good  notion  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  each  hair  grows,  and  will  see 
that  its  oldest  portion  must  be  its  free  ex- 
tremity. 

The  pigment  cells  have  been  scrotinized 
by  Liebig,  who  finds  a  considerable  differ- 
ence in  their  constitution  according  to  their 
colour.  His  results  may  bo  thus  tabular* 
ized : — 

Fair  Hair.  BvwnHair.  Black  Hair. 
Ctrbon                           49-8M             bO-^n  40-985 

BTdrogan  .  0-fi78  8«1S  6«81 

Nitrogen    .  17-W6  17-986  17-936 

Oxygen  and  tnlphnr  36*148  UA'939  34*488 


From  this  analysis  it  would  i^pear  that  the 
beautifiil  golden  hair  owes  its  brightness  to 
an  excess  of  sulphur  and  oxygen  with  a  de- 
ficiency of  carbon,  whilst  black  hair  owes 
its  jetty  aspect  to  an  excess  of  carbon  and  a 
deficiency  of  bulphur  and  oxygen.  Vau- 
quelin  traces  an  oxide  of  iron  in  the  latter^ 
and  also  in  red  hair.  The  colouring  matter^ 
however,  forms  but  one  portion  of  the  differ- 
ence existing  between  the  soft  luxuriant  tanp 
gles  of  the  Saxon  girl  and  the  course  blue- 
black  locks  of  the  North  American  squaw. 
The  size  and  quality  of  each  hair,  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  planted,  tell  power- 
fully in  determining  the  line  between  the 
two  races. 

Another  eminent  German  has  undei^ne 
the  enormous  labour  of  counting  the  num- 
ber of  hairs  in  heads  of  four  different  colours. 
In  a  blond  one  he  found  140,400  hairs ;  in 
a  brown,  109,440;  in  a  blade,  102,962; 
and  in  a  red  one,  88,740.  What  the  red 
and  black  heads  wanted  in  number  of  hairs, 
was  made  up,  however,  in  the  greater  bulk 
of  the  hairs  individuaUy ;  and,  in  all  pro- 
bability, the  scalps  were  pretty  equal  in 
wei^yy|B|is  to  the  fineness  and  muldpli- 
city^HMm  that  blond  tresses  owe  the  rich 
and  silk-like  character  of  their  flow — a  cir- 
cumstance which  artists  have  so  loved  to 
dwell  upon. 

Shakspeare  especially  seems  to  have  de- 
lighted in  golden  hair.  '  Her  sunny  locks 
hung  on  her  temples  like  the  golden  fleece  * 
— so  Bassanio  describes  Portia  in  The  Mer- 
chant of  Venice.  Again,  m  the  Two  Gen- 
tlemen of  Verona,  Julia  says  of  Sylvia  and 
herself — *  Her  hair  is  auburn — mine  is  per- 
fect yellow.'  Twenty  other  passages  will 
suggest  themselves  to  every  reader.  Black 
hair  he  only  mentions  twice  throughout  his 
entire  plays,  clearly  showing  that  he  ima- 
gined light  hair  to  be  the  peculiar  attribute 
of  soft  and  delicate  woman.  A  similar  par- 
tiality for  this  colour,  touched  with  the  sun, 
runs,  however,  through  the  great  majority 
of  the  poets— old  Homer  himself  for  one : 
— and  the  best  painters  have  seized,  with 
the  same  instinct,  upon  golden  tresses.  A 
walk  through  any  gallery  of  old  masters 
will  instantly  settle  this  point.  There  is 
not  a  single  female  head  in  the  National 
Gallery  —  beginning  with  those  glorious 
*  Studies  of  Heads,'  the  highest  ideal  of 
female  beauty  by  such  an  idealist  as  Correg- 
gio,  and  ending  with  the  fiill-blown  blondes 
of  the  prodigal  Hubens :  there  is  not  a  sin- 
gle black-haired  female  head  among  them. 

One  is  struck,  in  passing  along  the  streets, 
by  the  curiosities  one  sees  in  those  armouries 
of  Venus,  the  hairdressers's  windows. 
Whence    come    those    magnificent    head- 
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dresseft  whloh  the  waxen  dummies  slowly 
di^lay  as  the j  revolve  ?  From  what  source 
issue  Uiose  pendant  tresses  gleaming  in  the 
background,  with  which  the  blooming  belle, 
aptlj  entangling  their  snaky  coil  with  her 
own,  tempts  our  eligible  Adams'?  Who 
are  they  that  denude  themselves  of  coal- 
black  locks,  that  she  who  can  afibrd  a  price 
may  shdre  up  her  tottering  beauty  ?  Alas ! 
free-trading  England,  even  for  her  hair,  has 
to  depend  upon  the  foreigner.  Among  the 
many  curious  occupations  of  the  metropolis 
is  that  of  the  human-hair  merchant.  Of 
these  there  are  many,  and  they  import  be- 
tween them  upwards  of  five  tons  annually. 
Black  hair  comes  mainly  from  Brittany  and 
the  South  of  France,  where  it  is  collected 
principally  by  one  adventurous  virtuoso, 
who  travels  from  &ir  to  fair,  and  buys  up 
and  shears  the  crops  of  the  neighbouring 
damsels.  Mr.  Francis  Trollope,  in  his 
Summer  in  Brittany,  gives  a  lively  descrip- 
tion of  the  manner  in  which  the  young  girls 
of  the  country  bring  this  singular  commo- 
dity to  market,  as  regularly  as  peas  or  cab- 
bages. Staring  his  fUl  at  a  &ir  in  Ck>llen^e, 
lie  says — • 

*  What  surprised  me  more  than  all,  by  the 
Angalarity  and  novelty  of  the  thing,  were  the 
operations  of  the  dealers  in  hair.  In  various 
parts  of  the  motley  crowd  there  were  three  or 
mur  different  purchasers  of  this  commodity, 
who  travel  the  country  for  the  purpose  of  at- 
tending the  fiurs  and  buying  the  tresses  of  the 
peasant  girls.  They  have  particularly  fine 
hair,  and  frequently  m  the  j^eatest  abunaance. 
I  should  have  thought  that  female  Tanity  would 
have  effectually  prevented  such  a  trafQo  as  this 
being  carried  to  any  extent.  But  there  seemed 
to  be  no  difficulty  in  finding  possessors  of  beau- 
tiftil  heads  of  hair  perfectly  willing  to  sell.  We 
saw  several  girls  sheared,  one  after  the  other, 
like  sheep,  and  as  many  more  standing  ready 
for  the  shears,  with  their  caps  in  their  hands, 
and  their  long  hair  combed  out,  and  hanging 
down  to  their  waists.  Some  of  the  operators 
were  men,  and  some  women.  By  the  side  of 
the  dealer  was  placed  a  large  basket,  into  which 
ev«ry  successive  crop  of  hair,  tied  up  into  a 
whi^  by  itself,  was  thrown.  No  doubt  the 
teason  of  the  indifference  to  their  tresses,  on  the 
part  of  the  fair  Bretonnes,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
mvariable  "mode"  which  covers  every  head, 
from  childhood  upwards,  with  close  caps,  which 
entirely  prevents  any  part  of  the  hair  from 
being  seen,  and  of  course  as  totally  conceals 
the  want  of  it.  The  money  given  for  Uie  hair 
is  about  20  sous,  or  else  a  gaudy  cotton  hand- 
kerchief—they net  immense  profits  by  their 
trips  through  the  country.* 

This  hair  is  the  finest  and  most  silken 

black  hair  that  can  be  procured.    Light  hair 

.  all  comes  from  Germany,  where  it  is  collect. 

ed  by  a  company  of  Dutch  fummt^  who 


come  over  for  orders  once  a  year.  It  would 
appear  that  either  the  fiwhion  or  the  necessi- 
ty  of  England  has,  within  a  recent  period, 
completely  altered  the  relative  demands 
from  the  two  countries.  Forty  years  ago, 
according  to  one  of  the  first  in  die  trade,  the 
light  German  hair  alone  was  called  for,  and 
he  almost  raved  about  a  peculiar  golden  tint 
which  was  supremely  prized,  and  which  his 
father  used  to  keep  very  close,  only  pro- 
ducing it  to  fhvoqrite  customers,  in  the  same 
manner  that  our  august  sherry-lord,  or  hodt- 
herr,  spares  to  particular  friends— or  now 
and  then,  it  is  said,  to  influential  literary- 
characters — a  few  magnums  of  some  rare 
and  reno¥med  vintage.  This  treasured 
article  he  sold  at  8ff  an  ounce — nearly  double 
the  price  of  silver.  Now  all  this  has  passed 
away — and  the  dark  shades  of  brown  from 
France  are  chiefly  called  for.  Our  inform- 
ant venturing  boldly  into  a  subject  where- 
with ethnologists  fear  to  tackle,  delivers  it  as 
his  opinion  that  the  colour  of  the  hair  of 
English  people  has  changed  within  the  last 
half  century,  and  that  the  great  intercourse 
since  the  war  with  southern  nations  has  deep- 
ened by  many  tints  the  predominating  Sax- 
on blond  of  our  forc&thers.  The  same 
intelligent  prompter  assured  us  that  any  on« 
accustomed  to  deal  in  hair  could  tell  by  smell 
alone  the  difference  between  German  and 
French  hair — nay,  that  he  himself  'when 
his  nose  was  in'  could  discriminate  between 
Irish,  Scotch,  Welsh,  and  English  hair  I  The 
destination  of  the  imported  article  is  of 
course  principally  the  boudoirs  of  our  &8h- 
ionable  world,  and  the  glossy  ringlets  which 
the  poor  peasant  girl  of  Tours  parted  with 
for  a  few  sous,  as  a  nest-egg  towards  her 
dowry,  have  doubtless  aided  in  procuring  *  a 
suitable  helpmate '  for.some  blue  spinster  or 
fast  Dowager  of  Mayfair.  Wigs  of  oourse 
absorb  some  portion  of  the  spoil — ^and  a 
cruel  suspicion  rises  in  our  mind  that  the 
Comical  artists  of  this  our  Babylon  do  not 
confine  themselves  to  the  treasured  relics  in- 
trusted to  liieir  care,  but  that  many  a  sorrow- 
ing relative  kisses  without  suspicion  me- 
mentoes eked  out  from  hair  that  grew  not 
upon  the  head  of  the  beloved  one. 

The  pure  whiteness  of  the  hair  in  Albinos 
is  owing  to  the  perfect  absence  of  pigment 

an  absence  which  extends  itself  to  the 
choroid  coat  of  the  eye  and  also  to  the  iris. 
This  condition  of  non-development,  which 
amounts  to  a  physical  defect  in  man,  seems 
to  be  the  normal  condition  of  many  animals 
— such  as  white  bears,  white  mice,  white 
rabbits,  and  white  weasels — ^in  which  the 
pink  eye  denote  a  total  lack  of  colouring 
matter ;  whilst  white  feathers  and  hairs  are 
very  common  among  birds  and  animals,  and 
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in  many  of  them  incleed  this  colour — or 
rather  negative  of  colour — 13  constant. 

The  grey  hair  of  age  and  debility  in  the 
human  subject  results,  it  is  supposed,  from  a 
withdrawal  of  the  pigment  cells.      We  feel 
that  we  are  now  touching  upon  a  part  of  our 
subject  that  becomes  personal  to  not  a  few 
of  our  most  respected  readers.     Many  a 
viveur  who  has  taken   no  note  of  time  is 
suddenly  startled  by  the  discovery,  as  he 
shaves,  of  a  few  grey  hairs — 'pursuivants 
of  Death  ' — and  he  eradicates  the  tell-tales 
with  anything  but   an  agreeable  sensation. 
Our  Parisian  friends,  who  seem  to  be  pro- 
foundly afflicted  at   the  appearance  of  the 
first  snows  of  age,  have  o|fganized  a  diligent 
army  of  young  girls  to  war  against  decay, 
and  to  wrest  from  Time  the  fatal  ensigns  he 
plants  upon  our  brow.     The  Salcmi  Epila- 
toires,  where  youth  pays  this  little  attention 
to  age  for  an  inconceivably  small  sum,  usual- 
ly hang  out  *  Plus  de  Cheveux  Gris ' — and  | 
indeed  of  late  we  observe  London  advertise- 
ments beginning  with  *No  more  Grey  Hairs.' 
White  hair,  however,  is  not  necessarily  the 
slow  work  and  certain  mark  of  age.     Some 
nersons  become  grey  very  young ;  we  be- 
lieve that  many  in  the  pnme  vigour  of  life 
are  suddenly  blanched  from  the  effect  of  ter- 
ror, or  some  other  great  mental  disturbance. 
Marie  Antoinette's  hair,  it  seems  to  be  al 
lowed,  turned  grey  in  the  night  preceding 
her  execution.    A  case  came  lately  under 
our  own  observation,  in  which  a  soldier,  in 
order  to  escape  the  service,  malingered  in  a 
hospital  for  tnree  months,  feigning  rheuma- 
tism, and  such  was  his  anxiety  to  keep  up 
the  deception   (which  was,  however,  com- 
pletely penetrated  by  his  medical  attendant) 
that  he  turned  perfectly  grey,  although  quite 
a  young  man.    In  these  cases  of  emotion, 
it  is  supposed  that  the  blood  sends  some 
fluid  among  the  pigment  of  the  hair,  whidh 
at  once  discharges   its    colour.     In  some, 
though  very  rare  instances,  persons  have  been 
bora  with  patdies  of  white  hair,  and  there 
is  at  present  in  the  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory at  Paris  a  portrait  of  a  piebald  negro, 
in  which  the  hair  of  the  head  presents  very 
much  the  parti-coloured  appearance  of  the 
wigs  exposed  in  the  windows,  half  black  and 
wmte,  as  specimens  of  the  power  of  the  va- 
rious hair  dyes. 

Women  are  quite  as  often  grey  as  men, 
but  from  baldness  they  are  almost  entirely 
exempt.  This  is  owing  in  a  great  measure 
to  the  larger  deport  of  fat  in  the  female 
scalp,  which  allows  of  a  freer  circulation  in 
the  capillaries  of  the  skin.  Eunuchs,  who 
possess  much  subcutaneous  &t  in  this  part, 
iffe  never  bald.  The  scalp  of  a  bald  man  is 
BiDgularly  smooth  and  ivory-like  in  texture ; 


a  fhct  whidi  Chaucer  noticed  in  the  Friar— 
*  His  crown  it  shon  like  any  glass.'  Thtfc 
denseness  of  texture  in  the  skin  is  owing  t« 
the  destruction  of  the  bulbs  of  the  hair  and 
the  dosure  of  the  follicles ;  any  attempt  to 
reproduce  the  natural  covering  of  the  heail 
on  such  surfaces  will  prove  quite  hopelesa. 
From  some  cause  or  other,  baldness  seems 
to  befal  much  younger  men  now  than  it  did 
thirty  or  forty  years  ago.  A  very  observant 
hatter  informed  us,  a  short  time  since,  that 
he  imagined  much  of  it  was  owing  to  the 
common  use  of  silk  hats,  which,  from  their 
impermeability  to  the  air,  keep  the  head  aft 
a  much  higher  temperature  than  the  old 
beaver  structures ;  which,  he  also  informed 
us,  went  out  principally  because  "«re  had 
used  up  all  the  beavers  in  the  Hudson's  Bar 
-Company's  territories.  The  adoption  of  silk 
hats  has,  however,  given  them  time,  it  seems^ 
to  replenish  the  breed.  This  fact  affords  a 
singular  instance  of  the  inffuenoe  of  fashion 
upon  the  animals  of  a  remote  continent.  It 
would  be  more  singular  still  if  the  silk-hat 
theory  of  baldness  has  any  truth  in  it,  as  it 
would  then  turn  out  that  we  were  sacrificing 
our  own  natural  nap  in  order  that  the  beaver 
might  recover  his.  Without  endorsing  the 
speculative  opinion  of  our  hatter,  we  may, 
we  believe,  state  it  as  a  well  ascertained 
circumstance  that  soldiers  in  helmetted  regi- 
ments are  oftener  bald  than  any  other  of  our 
heroic  defenders. 

Hair,  the  universal  vanity,  has  of  course 
been  seized  upon  universally  by  quacks — it 
has  proved  to  them  indeed  the  true  Grolden 
Fleece.  Science,  as  though  such  a  subject 
were  beneath  its  attention,  has  left  the  can) 
of  the  most  beautiful  ornament  of  the  bodt 
in  the  hands  of  the  grossest  charlatans.  M, 
Cazenave  is  the  only  scientific  person  who 
has  ever  treated  at  any  length  of  the  hair^ 
or  has  rfiown,  by  the  light  of  physiolc^i 
what  art  is  capable  of  doing,  and  what  it  14 
powerless  to  do,  in  cases  of  disease  and  bald^ 
tiess.  Those  who  understand  how  the  halt 
is  nourished  cannot  but  smile  at  the  mon* 
strous  gullibility  of  the  public  in  putting 
such  faith  in  the  puffs  and  extracts  of  th« 
hair- reviewers.  Really,  the  old  joke  of  tlw 
power  of  a  certain  preparation  to  restore  thd 
bald  places  in  hair-trunks  and  worn-out  boas^ 
has  become  a  popular  working  belief.  There 
is  one  feet  which  every  one  should  know^ 
and  which  would  be  sufficient  to  rout  at  once 
all  the  trash  with  which  people  load  their 
heads.  The  blood  is  the  only  Macassar  of 
the  hair,  the  only  oil  which  can  with  truth 
be  said  to  '  insinuate  its  balsamic  properties 
into  the  pores  of  the  head,'  6ic  ^.  Oilt 
and  pomades  may  for  a  time  moisten  and- 
clog  the  hair,  but  over  its  growUi  or  nourish 
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ment  they  are  absolutely  powerless.  The 
fine  network  of  vessels  on  which  the  bulbs 
of  the  hair  reat  is  alone  capable  of  maintain- 
ing its  healthy  existence.  To  a  sluggishness 
in  the  capillary  circulation  baldness  is  mainly 
due ;  when  this  sluggishness  is  the  result  of 
a  general  failure  of  the  system,  consequent 
upon  ace,  as  we  have  said  before,  no  art  will 
avail— the  inevitable  Delilah  proceeds  un- 
challenged with  her  noiseless  shears.  When, 
on  the  contrary,  baldness  proceeds  from  any 
temporary  cause — ^when  the  bulb  still  re- 
mains intact — slight  friction  with  a  rough 
towel  or  a  brush,  aided  by  some  gently  irri- 
tating pomade,  is  the  only  course  to  be  pur- 
sued. Dupuytren,  who  made  baldness  the 
subject  of  a  chapter  in  his  great  work  on 
Skin  Diseases,  gives  the  following  receipt, 
which  seems  to  us  calculated  to  produce  the 
desired  result — to  promote  capillary  circu- 
lation, and  a  consequent  secretion  of  the 
materials  of  hair-growth : — 

R.    Purified  beef-marrow  .  5^ij- 

Acetate  of  lead      .  .  3J. 

Peruviao  balsam    .  .  5iij* 

Alcohol         .        .  .  Ij.     * 
Tinct  of  cantharides, 

doves,  and  canella  .  aa  mxv. 
Mix. 

We  do  not  see  why  internal  applications 
should  not  be  tried,  and  we  are  not  at  all 
certain  that  gelatine  soups  and  pills  made  of 
the  ashes  of  burnt  hair  might  not  be  effectual 
in  baldness,  as  those  ingredients  would  sup- 
ply to  the  blood  the  materials  necessary  for 
the  production  of  hirsute  growths.  Those 
who  have  bad  taste  enough  to  obliterate  with 
hair-dye  the  silver  livery  of  age  should  at 
least  keep  in  mind  the  horrible  position  in 
which  Mr.  Tittlebat  Titmouse  found  himself; 
whose  carrots  were  turned  into  a  lively 
green ;  they  should  also  be  informed  that 
nitrate  of  silver  is  the  chief  ingredient  of  all 
the  preparations,  which  in  most  cases  act 
by  entirely  altering  the  cortical  portion  of 
the  hair. 

Once  a  month,  at  shortest,  we  of  the  male 
sex  are,  by  the  exigencies  of  fashion,  obliged 
to  submit  our  heads  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  the  executioner.  Swathed  in  wrappers  of 
calico,  the  head  fixed  by  a  neckful  of  tor- 
menting short  hairs,  a  man  is  planted  like 
an  unfortunate  wicket,  and  bowled  at  by  the 
abhorred  barber  with  pomatum-pots,  essen- 
ces, tinctures,  and  small  talk.  Our  friend 
PiMeh,  who  seems  to  have  suflfered  from 
this  martyrdom,  recommends  a  very  neat 
style  of  batting,  or  rather  of  blocking  the 
balls,  as  thus  :t— 

*8oKNX— J  Barher^s  Shop.     Barber* t  men  en^ 


gaged   in   cutting   hair,   making  wigs,  and 
other  barbaresque  operations. 

Enter  Jones,  meeting  Oilt  (he  barber. 
Jones.  I  wish  my  hair  cut. 


Oiiy. 


seat. 


Pray,  Sir,  take  a 


[Oily  puis  a  chair  for  Jones,  who  sits. 
During  thefoUowit^  dialogue  Oni 
continues  cutting  Jones's  hair. 
OUy.  We've  had  much  wet,  Sir. 
Jones.  Very  much, 

indeed. 
Oiiy.  And  yet  Novembers  early  days  weio 

fine. 
Jones.  They  were. 

Oily.  I  hoped  &ir  weather  might 

have  lasted  us 
Until  the  end. 
Jones.  At  one  time — so  did  I. 

Otly,  But  we  have  had  it  very  wet. 
Jones.  We  have. 

[A  pause  of  some  minutes. 
Oily.  T  know  not,  Sir,  wno  cat  your  hair  last 
time  'j 
But  this  I  say,  Sir,  it  was  badly  cut : 
No  doubt  'twas  in  the  country. 
Jones.  No!  in  town! 

OUy.  Indeed!  I  should  have  fancied  other- 
wise. 
Jones.  'Twas  cut  in  town — and  in  this  very 

room. 
OUy    Amazement !— but  I  now  remember 
well. 
We  had  an  awkward  new  provincial  band, 
A  fellow  from  the  country.     Sir,  he  did 
More  damage  to  my  business  in  a  week 
Than  all  my  skill  can  in  a  year  repair. 
He  most  have  cut  your  hair. 
Jones  {looking  at  him).  No— 'twas  your- 

self. 
OUy.  Myself !    Impossible  !    You  must  mis- 
take. 
Jones.  I  don't  mistake — ^'twas  you  that  out 
my  hair. 

[A  lonf^  pau«c,  interrupted  only  by  the 
clipping  of  the  scissors, 
OVy.  Your  haur  is  very  dry,  Sir. 
Jones.  Oh!  indeed. 

OUy.  Our  Vegetable  Extract  moistens  it. 
Jones.  I  like  it  dry. 

Oily.  But,  Sir,  the  hwr  when  dry 

Turns  quickly  grey . 
Jones.  That  colour  I  prefer. 

OUy.  But  hair,  when  grey,  will  rapidly  ML 
off, 
And  baldness  will  ensue. 
Jones.  I  would  be  bald. 

OUy.  Perhaps  you  mean  to  say  you'd  like  a 
wig. — 
We've  wigs  so  natural  they  can't  bo  told 
From  real  hair. 
Jones.  Deception  I  detest. 

\^Anoiher  pause  en^mes,  during  which 
Oilt  blows  down  Jones's  neck,  and 
relieves  him  from  the  linen  wrapper 
in  u>hich  he  has  been  enveloped 
during  the  process  ofhatr-cutting. 
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Jones.  I  see  you  have.     {Pays  CJ.)     I  think 

you'll  find  that  right 
OQy.  If  there  is  nothing  T  can  show  you.  Sir. 
Jones.  No:    nothing.     Yet — there  may  be 
something,  too* 
That  you  may  snow  me. 
0%.  Name  it,  Sir. 

Jones.  The  door. 

l^Exii  Jones. 
Oily  (to  his  man'),    That^s  a  rum  customer  at 
any  rate. 
Had  I  cut  him  as  short  as  he  cut  me, 
How  little  hair  upon  his  head  would  be  ! 
Bat  if  kind  frienos  will  all  our  pains  requite, 
We'll  hope  for  better  luck  another  night. 

{^Shop-ben  rings  and  curtain  faUs.^ 

Touching  upon  the  subject  of  applications 
for  nourishing  the  hair,  we  must  not  omit 
the  most  important  and  imposing,  though 
some  people  imagine  perfectly  apocryphal, 
contributors — Bears.  We  know  Bruin  has 
of  late  been  declared  a  humbug,  and  there 
is  but  too  prevalent  an  opinion  abroad  that 
he  does  not  let  his  genuine  grease  flow  for 
the  benefit  of  mankind  as  freely  as  barbers 
would  have  us  believe  from  the  announce- 
ment we  so  often  see  in  back  streets  of 
'another  bear  to  be  killed.'  After  full  in 
quiry,  however,  we  find  that  Bruin  still 
bleeds  without  murmuring  for  an  ungrateful 
public.  During  the  winter  months  upwards 
of  fifty  bears  yield  up  the  ghost  in  this 
metropolis  alone,  and  they  are  we  find  very 
regular  passengers  between  the  ports  of  St. 
Petersburg  and  London.  The  destiny  of 
these  creatures  afifords  a  singular  instance  of 
the  manner  in  which  extremes  meet — the 
shaggy  denizen  of  a  Russian  forest  having  at 
last  the  honour  of  yielding  up  his  precious 
fiit  to  make  glossy  and  smooth  the  ringlets 
of  an  irresistible  Puseyite.  If  Ursa  Major 
could  only  know  his  distinguished  future  ! 

In  order  to  combat  the  growing  scepticism 
as  to  hairdressers'  bears,'  a  worthy  son  of 
the  craft  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Giles's 
Church  was  long  in  the  habit,  when  he 
slaughtered  a  Muscovite,  of  hanging  him  by 
diains  out  of  the  second-fk)or  window,  with 
an  inscription  to  the  efifect  that  customers 
bringing  their  own  gallipots  might  cut  the 
bX  out  for  themselves. 

The  history  of  the  coiffure  commenced, 
ve  suppose,  when  Eve  first  gazing  on  a 
brook  (not  far  from  the  Trw)  discovered 
the  dishevelled  condition  of  her  head  gear. 
As  far  back  as  we  have  any  records  of  man, 
▼e  find  a  more  or  less  elaborate  fashion  of 
dressing  the  hair.  As  we  have  said  before, 
the  Nineveh  statutes  and  relievos  show  us 
how  justlv  the  old  Hebrew  prophets  describe 
and  rebuke  the  dandyism  of  Sennacherib's 
captains  and  counsellors,  A  modem  True- 
fitt  with  all  his  skill  must  wonder  as  be  I 


gazes  upon  those  exquisite  plaitings,  and 
bossings,  and  curlings  which  extended  over 
the  beard  as  well  as  the  head  of  the  Assyr- 
ian. A  fflimpse  at  the  wig  found  in  the 
temple  of  Isis  at  Thebes,  and  now,  as  has 
also  been  mentioned,  among  the  glories  of 
the  Museum,  proves  that  the  Egyptians,  of 
even  an  earlier  epoch  probably,  were  most 
studious  of  their  toilet.  The  Greeks,  how- 
ever, with  their  innate  love  of  the  beautiful, 
carried  the  arrangement  of  the  hair  to  the 
highest  point  of  artistic  excellence.  The 
marbles  which  have  come  down  to  us  testify 
to  this  perfection,  and  after  a  lapse  of 
eighteen  hundred  years  all  the  nations  of 
Christendom^  discarding  their  own  hidedus 
devices,  have  returned  with  more  or  less 
scrupulousness  to  the  models  so  bequeathed. 
The  Roman  dames  speedily  overlaid  the 
simple  beauty  of  the  Greek  mode,  piled 
upon  their  heads  imitations  of  castles  and 
crowns,  hoisted  their  hair  in  intricate 
wreaths,  and  knotted  it  with  a  tiresome 
elaborateness.  The  men  generally  showed 
better  taste  and  continued  to  sport  sharp 
crisp  locks  after  the  manner  of  *  the  curled 
Antony,'  sometimes  with  the  addition  of 
the  beard,  sometimes  without  it.  By  and 
bye,  however,  among  other  signs  of  de- 
cadence, the  simple  male  coiffure  was 
thrown  aside  for  more  luxurious  fashions, 
and  the  Emperor  CJommodus  for  one  is  said 
to  have  powdered  his  hair  with  gold. 

Outside  of  Rome,  long  hair  was  generally 
prevalent  among  freemen.  The  slaves  were 
invariably  cropped,  and  CsBsar  relates  that 
he  always  ordered  the  populations  of  the 
provinces  he  had  conquered  to  shave  off  their 
hair  as  a  sign  of  their  subjection.  In  the  de- 
cline of  the  Empire,  when  any  of  these 
provinces  revolted,  the  insurgent  captains 
directed  the  masses  to  wear  their  hair  long 
again  as  a  signal  of  recovered  freedom.  Thus 
the  hair-crops  of  whole  countries  were  alter- 
nately mown  and  allowed  to  grow  like  so 
many  fields  at  the  command  of  the  husband- 
man— the  most  important  of  facts  political 
being  indicated — (we  despise  the  vile  impu- 
tation of  a  pun) — by  the  state  of  the  poll. 
Long  hair,  during  the  dark  ages,  was  very- 
much  respected ;  and  at  the  beginning  of  the 
French  monarchy  the  people  chose  their 
kings  by  the  length  of  their  locks.  In  our 
own  island  it  was  equally  esteemed ;  and  so 
far  from  its  beins  considered  a  mark  of  effe- 
minacy to  carefully  tend  it,  we  are  told  that 
the  Danish  officers  who^were  quartered  upon 
the  English  in  the  reign  of  Ethelred  theUn- 
ready  won  the  hearts  of  the  ladies  by  the 
length  and  beauty  of  their  hair,  whidi  tbey 
combed  at  least  once  a-day.  The  clergy  seem 
to  have  been  the  only  class  of  men  who 
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wore  ^6  liair  short,  and  1^8  tliej  did  as  a 
kind  of  mortifioation.  Not  c<intent  with  ex- 
ercising this  virtue  themselves,  however, 
tliey  attempted  to  impose  it  upon  the  laity. 
Thus  St.  Ansel m  fulminated  orders  against 
long  hair,  both  in  England  and  France.  There 
was  a  kind  of  hair  which  received  the  honour 
of  a  special  canon  denouncing  it.  Thi^  hair, 
crisped  by  art,  was  styled  by  them  the  mal- 
ice of  the  Devil.  The  following  represents 
— in  modernized  form,  of  course— die  terms 
in  which  the  French  Bishops  anathematized 
it:— 

'  Prenant  nn  soin  patemel  de  panir,  autant 
oaMl  est  h  propoe,  eeux  <^ui  portent  dos  cheveuz 
tna^s  et  boacles  par  artifice,  pour  faire  tomber 
dans  le  piege  les  persoDoes  qui  lea  Yoient,  nous 
les  exhortons  et  lear  eDJoignons  de  vivre  plus 
modestement,  en  sorte  qu'on  ne  remarque  plus 
en  eux  aucuns  testes  de  la  malice  du  diable.  Si 
quelqu'un  pdche  contre  ee  canon,  qu'il  soit  ex- 
eommunie !' 

Indeed,  so  many  and  such  complicated  and 
contradictory  ordinances  were  issued  by  like 
authority  about  the  seventh  and  eighth  cen- 
turies, that  some  wag  suggested  that  the 
young  fellows  should  continue  to  wear  their 
hair  long  until  the  church  had  settled  what 
short  hair  really  was.    In  England  the  cler 

fy  did  not  confine  themselves  merely  to 
enouncing  the  flowing  tresses  of  the  nobility; 
impregnated  with  the  practical  turn  of  mind 
of  the  country,  they  acted  as  well  as  talked. 
Thus  Serlo,  a  Norman  prelate,  preaching  be- 
fore Henry  II.  and  his  court,  br<Aight  the 
whole  party  to  such  a  state  of  repentance 
respecting  die  profligate  length  of  their  locks, 
that  they  consented  to  give  them  up,  where 
upon  the  crafty  churchman  pulled  a  pair  of 
shears  out  of  his  sleeve,  and  secured  his  vic- 
tory by  clearing  the  royal  head  in  a  twink- 
ling. Such  occasional  results  of  pious  im- 
pulse were,  however,  of  little  avail ;  on  the 
whole  the  abomination  remained  throughout 
the  early  reigns  of  both  France  and  England 
quite  triumphant.  In  Richard  II. 's  time  the 
men  as  well  as  the  women  confined  the  hair 
over  the  brow  with  a  fillet.  What  the  cler- 
gy, with  all  their  threats  of  excommunicadon 
and  promises  of  paradise,  could  not  eflect 
in  a  series  of  ages,  was  at  last  brought 
about  by  an  accident.  Francis  I.,  having 
been  wounded  in  the  head  at  a  tour- 
nament, was  obliged  to  have  his  hair  crop- 
ped, whereupon  the  whole  of  fashionable 
France  gave  up  their  locks  out  of  compli- 
ment to  the  sovereign.  In  the  History  of 
England,  illustrated  with  woodcuts  of  the 
kings'  heads,  which  we  have  all  of  us  thumbed 
over  so  at  school,  the  sudden  and  complete 
change  in  the  method  of  wearing  the  hair 


between  the  installation  of  the  Tudor  dynasty 
and  the  meridian  of  blufl*King  Hal  must  be 
well  remembered.  The  portraits  of  the  lat- 
ter period  by  Holbein  are,  however,  the  best 
of  illustrations.  The  women,  as  well  as  tfa6 
men,  appear  almost  totally  deprived  of  hair, 
and  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  much  qf 
the  hard  expression  of  features,  which  e^>e- 
cially  marks  the  female  heads  of  Henry 
VIlL's  great  painter,  was  owing  to  the  with- 
drawal of  the  softening  influence  of  the  hur. 
The  dose  cropping  of  the  gendemen,  on  dia 
other  hand,  cave  them  a  virile  aspect  whidi 
especially  suited  with  the  reforming  spirit  of 
the  age.  As  the  hair  shortened  the  beard  was 
allowed  to  flow.  Indeed  this  compensatory 
process  has  always  obtained  ;  in  no  age,  we 
think,  have  the  hair  and  beard  been  allowed 
to  grow  long  at  the  same  time.  Shakspeare 
was  constantly  alluding  to  the  beard.  In  his 
day  this  term  included  the  three  more  modem 
subdivisions  of  beard,  moustache,  and  whi* 
ker — they  were  all  then  worn  in  one.  *  Did 
he  not  wear  a  great  round  beard  like  a 
glover's  paring-knife  V  asks  one  of  his  char- 
acters, clearly  alluding  to  the  extent  of  cheek 
it  covered.  In  a  word,  the  period  par  exed- 
lence  of  magnificent  barbes  comprised  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century — and,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  there  was  at  the  same  time  mani- 
fested the  germ  of  that  party  which  gave  a 
politico-religious  character  to  the  hair  of  the 
revolutionary  epoch.  The  Cavaliers  began 
to  restore  long  locks  early  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  I. ;  the  Puritans,  so  far  from  adopt- 
ing the  fashion,  polled  even  closer  than,  be- 
fore, and  at  last  came  to  rejoice  in  the  cog- 
nomen  of  Roundheads.  Between  these  two 
grand  extremes,  however,  there  were  in- 
numerable  other  fashions  of  wearing  the 
hair,  the  minor  ensigns,  we  suppose,  of  trim- 
ming sectaries.  Dr.  Hall,  who  published  a 
little  work  in  1643,  *  On  the  Loathsomne^e 
of  Long  Hair,'  exclaims — 

*  How  strangely  do  men  cut  their  hairs— €ome 
all  before,  some  all  behind,  some  long  round 
about,  thdr  orownes  being  cut  short  like  eootaa 
or  popish  priests  and-  friars ;  some  have  long 
locks  at  their  eares,  as  if  they  had  foure  eares, 
or  were  prickeared;  some  nave  a  little  long 
lock  onely  before,  hanging  downe  to  their  nosesi 
like  the  taile  of  a  weaeail ;  eycry  man  being 
made  a  fpole  at  the  barber's  pleasure,  or  making 
a  foole  of  the  barber  for  having  to  make  hia 
such  a  foole.' 

The  virulence  with  which  the  Puritans  de- 
nounced long  hair  even  exceeded  that  of  the 
priests  of  old.  Diseases  of  the  hair  were 
lugged  in  as  evidepcoB  ofthe  divine  displea^ 
sure :  for  example!^®  m^  worthy  divine  wd 
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\fK9t  jmt  be«n  quoting  talks  of  plioa  pdo- 
B)Ci  as  usquestionablj  resulting  &om  the 
wiokednees  of  the  times.  There  is  &  eat 
ifflioted  with  this  singalar  hair-disease  in  the 
Mnseiim  of  the  College  of  Burgeons,  so  we 
sappoee  that  raoe  at  the  present  time  are 
liTiog  profligate  lives !  What  says  Proies- 
MNT  Owen? 

With  the  renewed  triumph  of  long  hair 
the  heard  gradually  shrank  up ;  first  assum- 
ing a  fork^  appearanoe,  then  dwindling  to 
a  peak,  and  ultimately  vanishing  altogether. 
The  female  coiflure  of  the  Stuart  period  was 
peculiarly  pleasing :  clustering  glossy  curls, 
which  were  sometimes  made  sofc  and  semi- 
transparent  by  a  peculiar  friz,  gave  life  and 
movement  to  the  &ce ;  whilst  a  pretty  ar- 
TBOgement  of  loops  hung  like  a  fringe  across 
the  Ibrehead,  and  added  a  great  air  of 
qoaintness  to  the  whole  expression. 

Bat  how  shall  we  approach  with  sufficient 
swe  the  solemn  epoch  of  perukes !  It  is 
tme  we  have  sufficient  evidence  Uiat  the 
Egypt  of  Pharaoh  was  not  ignorant  of  the 
wig — the  very  corpus  deiioH  is  familiar  to 
eur  eyes — and  many  busts  and  statues  in 
the  Vatican  have  actually  marble  wigs  at 
this  hour  upon  them-— clearly  indicating  the 
time  fact  in  the  days  of  imperial  Rome. 
But  apart  from  these  very  ancient  matters, 
which  are  comparatively  new  discoveries, 
hitherto  our  attention  has  been  claimed  by 
the  simple  manipulations  of  the  barber ;  we 
now  enter  upon  a  period  when  the  dressing 
of  hair  rises  into  a  real  science,  and  the 
psrraquier  with  a  majestic  bearii^  takes  tlie 
dignity  of  a  professor.  To  France,  of 
course,  we  owe  the  re-invention  and  com- 
I^ste  adoption  of  a  head-dress  which  sacri< 
ficed  the  beauty  of  nature  to  the  delicacies 
of  art.  The  epidemic  broke  out  in  the 
leign  of  Louis  Xin.  This  prince  never 
from  his  childhood  cropped  his  hair,  and  the 
peruke  was  invented  to  enable  those  to 
whom  nature  had  not  been  so  bountiful  in 
the  item  of  flowing  locks  to  keep  them- 
•rfves  in  the. mode  brought  in  by  their 
vojal  master.  In  England  the  introduction 
of  these  portentous  head-dresses  is  well 
wsTked  in  Pepys's  Diary.  Under  date  No- 
▼ember  3,  1663,  he  says— 

'  Home,  and  hy  and  bye  comes  Chapman,  the 
pvriwi^-maker,  and  upon  my  liking  it  (the 
^%)j  without  more  ado  f  went  up,  and  then  he 
«ot  off  my  haire,  which  went  a  little  to  my 
h«art  at  present  to  part  with  it ;  but  it  being 
ovsr,  and  my  ptrriwigg  on,  I  paid  him  3/.,  and 
*WBj  went  he  with  my  own  haire  to  make  up 
*iKither  of ;  and  I  by  and  bye  went  abroad,  al- 
ter I  had  caused  all  my  maids  to  look  upon  it, 
tnd  they  concluded  it  do  become  me,  thoufi:h 
Jane  was  mightily  troubled  for  my  parting  with 
tty  own  haire,  and  so  was  Besse. 


*  November  8, 1663.  Lord's  Day.— To  church, 
where  I  found  that  my  coming  in  a  perriwi^ 
did  not  prove  so  strange  as  I  was  afraid  it 
would,  for  I  thought  that  all  the  church  would 
presently  have  cast  their  eyes  upon  me,  but  J 
find  no  such  things.^ 

From  this  last  extract  it  would  appear,  that 
in  the  beginning  the  peruke,  made  as  it  wak 
from  the  Natural  hair,  was  not  very  differ^ 
ent  from  the  Cavalier  mode.  The  imagina^ 
tion  of  France  speed  iiy  improved,  however, 
upon  poor  old  Dame  Nature.  Under  Louis 
XIV.  the  size  to  which  perukes  bad  grown 
was  such,  that  the  face  appeared  only  as  a 
small  pimple  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  sea  of 
hair.  The  great  architect  of  this  trium- 
phant age  of  perukes  was  one  Binette,  an 
artist  of  such  note  and  consequence  that 
without  him  the  Kteg  apd  all  his  courtiers 
were  nothing.  His  equipage  and  running 
footmen  were  seen  at  every  door,  and  he 
might  have  adopted  without  mudi  assump- 
tion the  celebrated  motof  his  royal  master — 
L^itat  c'est  moi.  The  clei^y,  physicians, 
and  lawyers  speedily  adopted  *ho  peruke, 
as  they  imagined  it  gave  an  ii/iposing  air  to 
the  countenance,  aiS  so  indeed  it  must  be 
confessed  it  did.  One  can  never  look  at  the 
portraits  of  the  old  bishops  and  judges 
dressed  in  the  full-bottomed  flowing  pe- 
ruke without  a  sort  of  conviction  that  the 
originals  must  have  been  a  deal  more 
profound  and  learned  than  those  of  our  own 
close-cropped  age.  So  impressed  was  the 
Grand  Monarque  with  the  majestic  charac- 
ter it  lent  to  the  face,  that  he  never  appear- 
ed without  his  peruke  before  his  attendants^ 
and  it  was  the  necessity,  perhaps,  of  taking 
it  off*  at  the  latest  moment  of  the  toilet^ 
that  caused  him  to  say  that  no  man  was  a 
hero  to  his  valet  de  chambre.  This  mode 
grew  so  universal  that  children  were  made 
to  submit  to  it,  and  all  Nature  seemed  be- 
wigged.  The  multiplicity  of  sizes  and 
forms  became  so  numerous  that  it  was 
found  necessary  to  frame  a  new  technical 
vocabulary,  now  in  parts  obscure  enough 
even  for  the  most  erudite.  Thus  there  were 
*  perruques  grandes  et  petites— en  folio,  en 
quarto,  en  trente-deux — perruques  rondes, 
carries,  pointues;  perruques  k  boudins,  & 
papillons,  k  deux  et  trois  marteaux,'  &o.  &c. 
For  a  long  time  after  this  invention  the 
head-dress  retained  the  natural  colour  of  the 
hair,  but  in  1714  it  became  the  fashion  to 
have  wigs  bleached ;  the  process,  however, 
was  inenectual,  and  they  speedily  turned  an 
ashen  grey ;  to  remedy  whidi  defect  hair- 
powder  was  invoked — another  wondrous  de- 
vice which  speedily  spread  from  the  source 
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The  natural  vanity  of  the  fair  sex  strug- 
gled with  more  or  less  success  against  the 
loss  of  their  own  hair,  but  they  managed  to 
friz  and  build  this  up  with  such  piles  of  lace 
and  ribbons  that  it  at  length  excelled  the 
male  peruke.  In  1700,  when  they  had 
reached  a  truly  monstrous  altitude,  one  Le- 
gros  had  the  extraordinary  impudence  to 
hint  that  the  thing  y(as  getting  beyond  a 
joke,  arid  proposed  a  return  to  the  *  coiffure 
a  la  Grecque.  For  a  moment  the  fair  mob 
of  fashion  listened,  and  the  hairdressers 
trembled,  for  well  they  knew  that,  if  the 
women  hesitated,  the  mode,  like  their  vir- 
tue, would  be  lost.  Accordingly  they  com- 
bined with  immense  forcp  against  Legros, 
instituted  a  law-suit,  and  speedily  crushed 
him.  This  momentary  blight  removed,  the 
female  head-dress  sprang  up  still  more  niad- 
ly  than  before,  and  assumed  an  abstruse- 
ness  of  construction  hitherto  unexampled. 
The  author  of  the  '  Secret  Memoirs '  relates 
that  Queen  Marie  Antoinette  herself  invent- 
ed a  coiffure  which  represented  all  the  re- 
finements of  landscape  gardening — '  des 
coUines,  des  prairies  emaillees,  des  ruis- 
seaux  argentins  et  des  torrents  6cumeux,  des 
jardins  symetriques,  et  des  pares  Anglais.' 
From  the  altitude  of  the  head-dresses  in 
1778,  it  was  found  that  they  intercepted  the 
view  of  spectators  in  the  rear  of  them  at 
the  Opera,  and  the  director  was  obliged  to 
refuse  admittance  to  the  amphitheatre  to 
those  persons  who  wore  such  immoderate 
coiffures — a  proceeding  which  reminds  us  of 
the  joke  of  Jack  Reeve,  who,  whilst  manager 
of  the  Adelphi,  posted  a  notice  that,  in  con 
sequence  of  the  crowded  state  of  the  house, 
gentlemen  frequenting  the  pit  must  shave 
off  their  whiskers !  Such  was  the  art  ex- 
pended on  these  tremendous  head-dresses, 
and  such  the  detail  required  in  their  differ, 
ent  stages,  that  ladies  of  quality  were  often 
under  the  hands  of  the  artiste  the  entire 
day.  Thus,  when  they  had  to  attend  enter- 
tainments on  succeeding  evenings,  they  were 
forced  to  sleep  in  arm-chairs^  for  fear  of  en. 
dangerlng  the  finish  of  the  coiffure  ! 

The  female  head-dress,  having  now  ar- 
rived at  its  most  Alpine  elevation,  suddenly 
toppled  over  and  fell,  by  the  mere  accident 
of  the  Queen's  hair  coming  off  during  her 
accouchement.  The  court,  out  of  compli- 
ment to  her  Majesty,  wore  the  hair  a  Ven- 
fant ;  others  followed,  and  the  fashion  was 
at  an  end.  And  it  was  well  it  was  so.  It  re- 
quired all  the  art  of  our  own  Sir  Joshua  to 
bring  this  strange  mode  within  the  sphere 
of  pictorial  art.  And  yet  in  real  life  the 
white  powder  was  not  without  its  merit.  It 
brought  out  the  colour  of  the  cheeks,  and 
added  brilliancy  to  the  eyes ;  in  short,  it  was 


treating  the  face  like  a  water-colored  land- 
scape, mounting  it  on  an  ocean  of  white, 
which  brought  out  by  contrast  all  its  natural 
force  and  effect.  Few  can  have  foi^ottea 
how  many  of  our  beauties  gained  by  figur- 
ing in  powder  at  the  Ck>urt  fancy  balls  of 
a  few  seasons  back. 

The  male  peruke,  startled,  it  would  ap< 
pear,  by  the  vehement  growth  of  the  female 
coiffure,  stood  still,  grew  gradually  more 
calm  and  reasonable,  and  at  last,  spumii^ 
any  further  contest  with  its  rival,  resigned 
altogether — ^and  the  natural  hair,  powdered 
and  gathered  in  a  queue,  at  first  long,  then 
short,  and  tied  with  ribbon,  became  the 
mode — to  rout  which  it  required  a  revolu- 
tion ;  in  '93  it  fell — together  with  the  mo- 
narchy of  France.  In  the  world  of  fashion 
here  the  system  stood  out  till  somewhat 
later — ^but  our  Grallo-maniac  Whigs  were 
early  deserters,  and  Pitt's  tax  on  hair-pow- 
der in  1795  gave  a  grand  advantage  to  the 
innovating  party.  Pigtails  continued,  how- 
ever, to  be  worn  by  the  army,  and  those  of 
a  considerable  length,  until  1804,  when  Uiey 
were  by  order  reduced  to  seven  inches  ;  and 
at  last,  in  1808,  another  order  commanded 
them  to  be  cut  off  altogether.  There  had, 
however,  been  a  keen  qualm  in  the  ^  part- 
ing spirit '  of  Protection.  The  very  next 
day  brought  a  counter-order: — ^but  to  the 
great  joy  of  the  rank  and  file  at  least  it  was 
too  late — ^already  the  pigtails  were  all  gone. 
The  trouble  given  to  me  military  by  the  old 
mode  of  powdering  the  hair  and  dressing 
the  tail  was  immense,  and  it  oflen  led  to  the 
most  ludicrous  scenes.  The  author  of  the 
'Costume  of  the  British  Soldier'  relates 
that  on  one  occasion,  in  a  glorious  dep^i- 
dency  of  ours,  a  field-day  being  ordered  and 
there  not  being  sufficient  barbers  in  the  gar- 
rison to  attend  all  the  officers  in  the  morn- 
ing, the  juniors  must  needs  have  their  heads 
dressed  over  night,  and,  to  preserve  their 
artistic  arrangement,  pomatumed,  powder- 
ed, curled,  and  clubbed,  these  poor  wretches 
were  forced  to  sleep  as  well  as  they  could 
on  their  faces  !  Such  was  the  rigidity  with 
which  certain  modes  were  enforced  in  the 
army  about  this  period  that  there  was  kept 
in  the  adjutant's  office  of  each  regiment  a 
pattern  of  the  correct  curls,  to  which  the 
barber  could  refer. 

For  many  years  every  trace  of  powder 
and  pigtail  has  disappeared  from  the  parade 
as  well  as  the  saloon — and  footmen  are  now 
the  only  persons  who  use  a  mode  which 
once  set  off  the  aristocratic  aspects  of  our 
Seymours  and  Hamiltons.  The  horsehair 
court-wigs  of  the  Judges  seem  to  be  recol- 
lections of  the  white  perukes  of  the  early 
Georgian  era,  but  they  are  &r  more  massive 
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and  precise  than  the  old  flowing  head-dresses 
— their  exact  little  curls  and  sternly  cut 
hrow-lines  making  them  fit  emblems  of  the 
unbending,  uncompromising  spirit  of  the 
modem  bench.  Only  thirty  years  ago,  it 
must  be  remembered,  the  sages  of  the  law, 
even  in  ordinary  society,  sported  a  peculiar 
and  marking  head-gear ;  or  rather  there 
were  two  varieties  in  constant  use,  one  brief 
and  brown  for  the  morning,  the  other  white, 
pretty  ample,  and  terminating  in  pigtail, 
for  the  Lord  Mayor's  Feast  or  Bloomsbury 
Drum.  The  epoch  of  Reform  witnessed  at 
once  the  abandonment  of  Bloomsbury  and 
the  final  abolition  of  these  judicial  ensigns. 
The  last  adherent  was,  we  believe,  the  ex- 
cellent Mr.  Justice  James  Alan  Park — ^lat- 
terly distinguished  accordingly  as  Bushy 
Park,  The  general  disappearance  of  the 
episcopal  periSke  befel  at  the  same  era  of 
chaise  and  alarm — ^being  warned  to  set 
their  house  in  order,  they  lost  no  time  in 
dealing  with  their  heads.  At  this  day 
hardly  one  wig  ever  is  visible  even  in  the 
House  of  Lords :  and  we  must  say  we 
doubt  whether  most  of  the  right  reverend 
fethers  have  gained  in  weight  of  aspect 
by  this  complete  revolution.  It  has,  of 
course,  extended  over  all  the  inferior  digni- 
taries of  the  clerical  order.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  one  most  venerable  relic  which 
has  often  nodded  in  opposition  to  Dr.  Parr's 
\isya  davfia,  we  do  not  suppose  there 
remains  one  Hcad^  with  a  wig,  on  the  banks 
of  either  Cam  or  Isis.  Yet  people  question 
the  capacity  or  resolution  for  internal  re- 
forms in  our  academical  Caputs ! 

The  natural  hair,  after  its  long  imprison- 
ment, seemed  for  a  moment  to  have  run 
"wild.  The  portraits  of  the  beginning  of 
the  century,  and  even  down  to  the  time  of 
Lawrence's  supremacy,  show  the  hair  falling 
thickly  upon  the  brow,  and  flowing,  espe- 
cially in  the  young,  over  tlje  shoulders. 
Who  can  ever  forget,  that  has  once  seen  it, 
the  portrait  of  young  Lindley  in  the  Dul- 
wich  Gallery  by  Sir  Thomas — that  noble 
and  sad-looking  brow,  so  softly  shaded  with 
luxuriant  curls?  At  the  present  moment 
almost  every  lady  one  meets  has  her  hair 
arranged  in  'bands' — ^nothing  but  bands, 
the  most  severe  and  trying  of  all  coiffures, 
and  one  only  adapted  to  the  most  classic 
style  of  beauty.  For  the  face  with  a  down- 
right good-natured  pug-nose,  or  with  one 
that  is  only  pleasantly  retroussd,  to  adopt 
it,  is  quite  as  absurd  as  for  an  architect  to 
rormount  an  irregular  Elizabethan  building 
with  a  Doric  frieze.  Every  physiognomy 
requires  its  own  peculiar  arrangement  of 
hair,  and  we  only  wonder  that  this  great 
truth  has  ever  been  lost  sight  of.    There  is 


a  kind  of  hair  full  of  graceful  waves,  which 
in  Ireland  is  called  *  good-natured  hair.' 
There  is  something  quite  charming  in  its 
rippling  line  across  the  forehead.  Art  has 
attempted  to  imitate  it,  but  the  eye  imme- 
diately detects  the  imposture — it  no  more 
resembles  the  real  thing  than  the  set  smile 
of  the  operapdancer  does  the  genuine  play  of 
the  features  from  some  pleasurable  emotion 
of  the  mind.  This  buckled  hair  is,  in  short, 
the  same  as  that  denounced  by  the  early 
churchmen  under  the  name  of  the  malice  of 
the  Devily  a  term  which  it  well  deserves. 
There  is  another  kind  of  hair  which  is  in- 
clined to  hang  in  slender  threadlike  locks 
just  on  the  sides  of  the  face,  allowing  the 
light  and  shade  to  fall  upon  the  white  skin 
beneath  with  delightful  effect.  Painters 
particularly  affect  this  picturesque  falling 
of  the  hair,  and  it  is  wonderful  how  it 
softens  the  £&ce,  and  gives  archness  to  the 
eyes,  which  peep  out  as  it  were  between 
their  own  natural  trellis-work  or  jalousies. 
We  own  to  a  love  of  the  soft  glossy  ringlets 
which  dally  and  toy  with  the  light  on  their 
airy  curves,  and  dance  with  every  motion  of 
the  body.  There  is  somethmg  exceedingly 
feminine  and  gentle  in  them,  we  think, 
which  makes  them  more  fitted  for  general 
adoption  than  any  other  style.  But  most 
of  all  to  be  admired  for  a  noble  generous 
countenance,  is  that  compromise  between 
the  severe-looking  *band'  and  the  flowing 
ringlet,  in  which  the  hair,  in  twisting  coils 
of  flossy  silk,  is  allowed  to  fell  from  the 
forehead  in  a  delicate  sweep  round  that 
part  of  the  cheek  where  it  melts  into  the 
neck,  and  is  then  gathered  up  into  a  single 
shell-like  convolution  behind.  The  Greeks 
were  particularly  fond  of  this  arrangement 
in  their  sculpture,  because  it  repeated  the 
facial  outline  and  displayed  the  head  to  per- 
fection. Some  naturally  pretty  women, 
following  the  lead  of  the  strong-minded 
high-templed  sisterhood,  are  in  the  habit  of 
sweeping  their  hair  at  a  very  ugly  angle  off 
the  brow,  so  as  to  show  a  tower  of  forehead 
and,  as  they  suppose,  produce  an  overawing 
impression.  Tnis  is  a  sad  mistake.  Co- 
rinna,  supreme  in  taste  as  in  genius  and 
beauty,  knows  better.  The  Greeks  threw 
all  the  commanding  dignity  into  the 
KogvfiPog — or  bow-like  ornament.  We  all 
admire  this  in  the  Diana  of  the  British 
Museum.  It  was,  however,  used  indiffer- 
ently for  both  sexes — the  Apollo  Belvedere 
is  crowned  in  the  same  manner.  The  an- 
cients were  never  guilty  of  thinking  a  vast 
display  of  forehead  beautiful  in  woman,  or 
that  it  was  in  fact  at  all  imposing  in  appear- 
ance— ^they  invariably  set  the  hair  on  low, 
and  would  have  stared  with  horror  at  the 
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atrocious  practice  of  shaving  it  at  the  part- 
ing, adopted  by  some  people  to  give  height 
to  the  brow.  We  do  not  mean  to  lay 
down  any  absolute  lule,  however,  even  in 
this  particular ;  the  individuality  which  ex- 
ists in  every  person's  hair,  as  much  as  in 
their  faces,  snould  be  allowed  to  assert 
itself,  and  the  dead  level  of  bands  should 
never  be  permitted  to  extinguish  the  natural 
difference  between  the  tresses  of  brown 
Dolores — *  blue-black,  lustrous,  thick  as 
horsehair' — and  the  Greek  islanders'  hair 
like  sea-moss,  that  Alciphron  speaks  of 
Least  of  all  is  such  an  abomination  as 
•fixature'  allowable  for  one  moment — he 
must  have  been  a  bold  bad  man  indeed, 
who  first  circulated  the  means  of  .solidifying 
the  sofii  and  yielding  h«r  of  woman. 

There  is  much  more  individuality  in  the 
treatment  of  gentlemen's  hair,  simply  be- 
cause most  of  them  leave  it  more  alone,  and 
allow  nature  to  take  her  course ;  neverthe- 
less, the  lords  of  the  earth,  like  the  ladies, 
have  to  a  certain  extent  their  prevailing 
formula,  or  rather  the  hairdressers  have,  of 
arranging  the  hair — to  wit,  one  great  sprawl- 
ing wave  across  the  forehead,  with  a  cauli- 
flower growth  on  either  side.  To  this  pattern 
the  artists  would,  if  they  could,  reduce  all 
creation.  Their  opinion  upon  thegracefiil  flow 
of  the  hair  is  to  be  found  in  that  utmost  effort 
of  their  science — the  wig — we  mean  the  up- 
start sham  so  styled.  Was  there  ever  such  a 
hideous,  artificial,  gentish-looking  thing  as  the 
George- the-Fourthian  peruke— *  half  in  storm, 
half  in  calm — patted  down  over  the  left  tem- 
ple, like  a  frodiy  cup  one  blows  on  to  cool 
it  V — Its  painfully  white  net  parting,  and  its 
painfully  tight  little  curls,  haunt  us.  We 
scarcely  ever  see  that  type  now  in  its  full 
original  horror — but  bad  is  the  best.  It 
seems,  at  first  thought,  very  odd  that  they 
cannot  make  a  decent  imitation  of  a  head  of 
hair.  People  forge  old  letters,  even  to  the 
imitation  of  the  stains  of  time  and  the  fad- 
ing of  the  ink ;  they  copy  a  flower  until  it 
will  well-nigh  entice  a  bee ;  but  who  ever 
failed  to  discover  a  wig  on  the  instant  %  Its 
nasty,  hard  scalp-line  against  the  forehead 
gives  a  positive  shock  to  any  person  pos- 
sessing nervous  susceptibility.  Surely  some- 
thing might  be  done.  Nothing  can  ever  be 
expected,  however,  to  come  quite  up  to  that 
beautiful  setting  on  of  the  hair  which  nature 
shows  us ;  for,  as  a  writer  in  a  former  num- 
ber of  this  Review  says — and  we  may  be 
allowed  to  add,  says  beautifully — ^because 
the  pen  is  now  well  known  to  have  been 
held  by  feminine  fingers — 

'  It  is  the  exquisite  line  along  the  roots  of  the 
hair — the  graceful  undulations  of  the  shores  of 
the  head,  thus  given  to  sight,  with  which  wo 


are  fi^tscinated.  Here  the  sUn  is  invariably 
found  finer,  and  the  odour  tenderer,  than  in 
any  other  part  of  the  human  face — like  ih» 
smooth,  pure  sands,  where  the  tide  has  just  ze* 
tired.'* 

Again,  art  can  never  match  even  the  colour 
of  the  hair  to  the  complexion  and  the  tem- 
perament of  the  individual.  Did  any  one 
ever  see  a  man  with  a  head  of  hair  of  his 
own  growing  that  did  not  suit  him  ?  On 
the  other  Iwmd,  was  there  ever  seen  a  vig 
that  seemed  a  part  of  a  man  1  The  infinite 
variety  of  Nature  in  managing  the  coiffure 
is  unapproachable.  One  man's  hair  she 
tosses  up  in  a  sea  of  curls ;  another's  she 
smoothes  down  to  the  meekness  of  a  maid's ; 
a  third's  she  flames  up,  like  a  conflagration ; 
a  fourth's  she  seems  to  have  crystallized, 
each  hair  thwarting  and  crossing  its  neigh- 
bour, like  a  mass  of  needles ;  to  a  fifth  sne 
imparts  that  sweet  and  graceful  flow  which 
F.  Grant  and  all  other  feeling  painters  do 
their  best  to  copy.  In  colour  and  texture^ 
again,  she  is  equally  excellent ;  each  flesh* 
tint  has  its  agreeing  shade  and  character  of 
hair,  which  if  a  man  departs  from,  he  dis- 
guises himself.  What  a  standing  protest  ia 
Sie  sandy  whisker  to  the  glossy  black  pe- 
ruke!  Again,  how  contradictory  and  with- 
ered a  worn  old  face  looks,  whose  shaggy 
white  eyebrows  are  crowned  by  chestnut 
curling  locks  !  It  reminds  us  of  a  style  of 
drawing  in  vogue  with  ladies  some  years 
since,  in  which  a  bright-coloured  haymaker 
is  seen  at  work  in  a  cold,  blacklead  pencil 
landscape. 

Of  the  modern  beard  and  whisker  we  de- 
sire to  write  respectfully.  A  mutton  chop 
seems  to  have  suggested  the  form  of  the 
substantial  British  whisker.  Out  of  this 
simple  design  countless  varieties  of  forms 
have  arisen.  How  have  they  arisen  %  Can 
any  one  give  an  account  of  his  own  whiskers 
from  their  Birth  upwards?  To  our  mind 
there  is  nothing  more  mysterious  than  the 
growth  of  this  manly  appendage.  Did  any 
far-seeing  youth  deliberately  design  his  own 
whisker  ?  Was  there  ever  known  a  hobble- 
dehoy who  saw  *  a  great  future'  in  his  silken 
down,  and  determined  to  train  it  in  the  way 
it  should  go  1  We  think  not.  British  whisk- 
ers, in  truth,  have  grown  up  like  all  the  great 
institutions  of  the  country,  noiselessly  and 
persistently — an  outward  expression,  as  the 
Germans  would  say,  of  the  inner  life  of  the 
people ;  the  general  idea  allowing  of  infinite 
variety  according  to  the  individuality  of  the 
wearer.  Let  us  take  the  next  half-dozen 
men  passing  by  the  window  as  we  write. 


^  See  Essays  by  the  Authoress  of  Lettem  from 
the  Baltic,  lately  collected  as  lUading  for  the  JtaiL 
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Uie  first  has  Us  whiskers  tucked  mto  the 
comers  of  his  mouth,  as  thqugh  he  were 
holding  them  up  with  his  teeth.  The  second 
whisker  that  we  descry  has  wandered  into 
the  middle  of  the  cheek,  and  there  stopped 
as  though  it  did  not  know  where  to  go  to, 
like  a  jouth  who  has  yentured  out  into  the 
middle  of  a  hall-room  with  all  eyes  upon 
him.  Yonder  hunch  of  hristles  (No.  3) 
twists  the  contrary  way  under  the  owner's 
tar :  he  could  not  for  tlie  life  of  him  tell 
why  it  retrograded  so.  That  fourth  citizen 
with  the  vast  Pacific  of  a  face  has  little 
whiskers  which  seem  to  have  stopped  short 
after  two  inches  of  voyage,  as  though  aghast 
at  the  prospect  of  havins  to  double  such  a 
Cape  Horn  of  a  chin.  We  perceive  coming 
a  tremendous  pair,  running  over  the  shirt- 
collar  in  luxuriant  profusion.  Yet  we  see 
88  the  colonel  or  general  takes  ofiT  his  hat 
to  that  lady  that  he  is  quite  bald — ^those 
i^ifikers  are^  in  fact,  nothing  but  a  tremen- 
dous landslip  from  the  veteran's  head ! 

Even  in  £urope,  some  skins  seem  to  have 
no  newer  of  producing  hair  at  all.  Dark, 
Uiick-complexioned  people  are  frequently 
quite  destitute  of  either  beard  or  whisker, 
and  Nature  now  and  then,  as  if  to  restore 
the  balance,  produces  a  hairy  woman.  A 
charming  example  was  exhibiting  a  short 
time  sinoe  in  town.  The  description  she 
gives  of  herself  in  every  particular  we  will 
not  back,  but  here  it  is  from  the  printed 
hiU:— 

*The  public  is  most  respectfolly  informed 
that  Mad.  Fobtunne,  one  of  the  most  curious 
phenomenons  which  ever  appeared  in  Europe, 
oas  arrived  in  London,  in  the  person  of  a  young 
woman,  21  years  of  age,  whose  face,  which  is 
of  an  extraordinary  whiteness,  is  surrounded  by  a 
heard  as  black  as  jet,  about  four  inches  in 
lesgth.  The  beard  is  as  thick  and  bushy  as 
that  of  any  man.  The  young  lady  is  a  nati?e 
of  Geneva,  in  Switzerland,  and  has  received  a 
most  brilliant  education.  She  speaks  French 
flaently,  and  will  answer  all  the  Questions  that 
smy  be  addressed  to  her.  Her  oeard,  which 
reaches  from  one  eye  to  the  other,  perfectly  en- 
orcles  ih»  face,  forming  the  most  surpnsing 
contrast,  but  without  impairing  its  beauty.  Her 
host  is  most  finely  formed,  and  leaves  not  the 
least  doubt  as  to  her  sex.  She  will  approach 
an  the  persons  who  may  honour  her  with  their 
peeence,  and  eive  an  account  of  her  origin  and 
birth,  and  explain  the  motives  which  induced 
her  to  quit  her  country.  Everybody  vriU  also 
he  allowed  to  touch  her  beard,  so  as  to  be  con- 
rinced  that  it  is  perfectly  natural' 

The  beard  was  certainly  a  most  glorious 
specimen,  and  shamed  any  man's  that  we 
wve  ever  seen. 

Of  the  expr$ssion  of  hair— could  we  press 
for  the  noQoe  a  quill  from  Esthonia— much 


might  be  well  and  edifyingly  said.  The 
Greeks,  with  their  usual  subtilty  in  reading 
Nature,  and  interpreting  her  in  their  works 
of  Art,  have  distinguished  their  gods  by  the 
variations  of  this  excrescence.  Thus  the 
hair  of  the  Phidian  Jove  in  the  Vatican, 
which  rises  in  spouts  as  it  were  from  the 
forehead,  and  then  falls  in  wavy  curls,  is 
like  the  mane  of  the  lion,  most  majestic  and 
imperial  in  appearance.  The  crisp  curls  of 
Hercules  again  remind  us  of  the  short  locks 
between  the  horns  of  the  indomitable  bull ; 
whilst  the  hair  of  Neptune  fiiUs  down  wet 
and  dank  like  his  own  seaweed.  The  beauti* 
ful  flowing  locks  of  Apollo,  full  and  free,  repre- 
-sent  perpetual  youth,  and  the  gentle,  vagrant, 
bewitching  tresses  of  Venus  denote  most 
clearly  her  peculiar  characteristics  and  claims 
as  a  divinify  of  Olympus.  What  gives  the 
loose  and  wanton  air  to  the  portraits  iu 
Charles  IL's  bedchamber  at  Hampton  Court? 
Dutchess  and  Countess  sweep  along  the  can- 
vites  with  all  the  dignity  that  Leiy  could 
flatter  them  with;  out  on  the  disordered 
curls  and  the  forehead  fringed  with  love- 
locks Cyprian  is  plainly  written.  Even 
Nell  Gwyn,  retired  into  the  deep  shade  of 
the  alcove,  beckons  us  with  her  sweet  soft 
redundance  of  ringlets.  But  too  well  woman 
knows  the  power  Venus  has  endowed  her 
with  in  this  silken  lasso : — 

'  Fair  tresses  man^s  imperial  race  ensnare, 
And  beauty  draws  us  with  a  single  hair.' 

In  the  rougher  sex  the  temper  and  disposi- 
tion  are  more  apparent  from  the  set  of  the 
hair  than  in  woman,  because,  as  already 
observed,  they  allow  it  to  follow  more  the 
arrangement  of  nature.  Curly  hair  bespeaks 
the  sanguine  temperament,  lank  hair  the 
phlegmatic.  Poets  for  the  most  part,  we 
believe,  have  had  curly  hair — though  our 
own  age  has  exhibited  some  notable  excep- 
tions to  the  rule.  Physiology  has  not  yet 
decided  upon  what  the  curl  is  dependent, 
but  we  feel  satisfied  it  arises  from  a  flatten- 
ing of  one  side  of  the  hair  more  than  the 


other. 

So  well  do  people  understand  the  charac- 
ter as  expressed  by  the  hair  and  its  manage- 
ment, that  it  is  used  as  a  kind  of  index.  Com« 
mercial  ideas  are  very  exact  respecting  it. 
What  chance  would  a  gentleman  with  a 
moustache  have  of  getting  a  situation  in  a 
bank  1  Even  too  much  whisker  is  looked 
upon  with  suspicion.  A  clean  shave  is  usu- 
ally, as  the  world  goes,  expected  in  persons 
aspiring  to  any  post  of  serious  trust.  We 
confess  that  few  monstrosities  in  this  line 
aflect  us  more  dismally  than  the  combina- 
tion of  dandy  favoris  with  the,  however  re- 
duced,  penike  of  Brother  Briefless  or  Bro- 
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ther  Hardup.  It  is  needless  to  add  that 
anything  like  hirsute  luxuriance  about  a 
sacerdotal  physiognomy  is  offensive  to  every 
orthodox  admirer  of  the  via  media — to  all 
the  Anglican  community,  it  is  probable,  ex- 
cepting some  inveterate  embroideresses  of 
red  aud  blue  altar-cloths  and  tall  curates' 
slippers. 


Art.  III. — 1.  An  Inquiry  into  the  Person 
and  Age  of  the  long-lived  Countess  of 
Desmond,  By  Hon.  Horace  Walpole. 
Strawberry  Hill,  1768. 

2.  Historic  Doubts  as  to  the  Character  and 
Person  of  Richard  III.  1767. 

3.  Letter  from  Mr.  Meyrick,  MS.    1775. 

4.  Notes  and  Queries.    Vols.  iv. — ^v.  1851-2. 

HoRACB  Walpolb,  whilc  engaged  in  in- 
vestigating the  documents  concerning  Rich- 
ard the  Third,  preparatory  to  his  Historic 
Doubts,  found  that  one  important  fragment 
of  evidence  depended  solely  on  the  tradition 
al  testimony  of  an  apocryphal  witness.  He 
had  *  often  heard  tliat  the  aged  Lady  Des- 
mond lived  to  162  or  163  years' — and  a 
story  was  current  in  some  noble  families 
that  '  she  had  danced  with  Richard  III.,  and 
always  affirmed  he  was  the  handsomest  man 
in  the  room,  except  his  brother  Edward,  and 
was  very  well  made.'  A  certain  Sir  Walter 
St.  John  and  a  certain  *  old  Lady  Dacre' 
were  said  to  have  conversed  with  our  ultra- 
venerable  Countess,  and,  from  her  oral  de^ 
claration,  to  have  handed  down  th\s  judicium 
— in  refutation  of  the  spretce  injuria  formce 
of  the  calumniated  prince — through  *  old 
Lord  St.  John,'  his  sister,  Mrs.  Cholmonde- 
ley,  and  a  host  of  their  posterity.  Such  a 
description  of  evidence,  though  inadmissible 
at  the  bar  of  a  legal  tribunal,  might  be 
brought  forward  in  a  High  Court  of  Litera- 
ture, before  which  the  ingenious  advocate 
was  about  to  plead  for  the  defendant  in  the 
cause  o^  Lancastrian  Historians  v.  Richard 
Plantagenet,  Yet  the  learned  counsel  saw 
that,  before  he  could  expect  the  hearsay  of 
these  witnesses  to  be  received,  it  would  be 
requisite  to  identify  the  principal  one.  Lit- 
tle credit  was  likely  to  be  attached  to  the 
garrulities  of  such  elderly  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, the  remotest  of  whom  was  an  almost 
fabulous  personage,  a  myth,  a  *  Mrs.  Harris' 
of  the  middle  ages.  The  longevity  ascribed 
to  her  was  not  less  open  to  scepticism  than 
the  singular  opinion  she  was  quoted  for  as 
to  the  symmetry  of  a  prince  known  in  nursery 
tales  as  *  Crook-backed  Richard.'    Did  this 


Irish  phenomenon — who  lived  so  long— ever 
exist  at  all  ?  And  how  came  she  at  a  court 
ball  in  London  under  Edward  IV.  1  Ac- 
cordingly, the  Lord  of  Strawberry  Hill  com- 
menced *  an  Inquiry  into  the  f  erson  and 
Age  of  the  long-lived  Countess  of  Des- 
mond  ;'  and,  although  he  at  first  confounded 
another  who  bore  that  title  with  the  verita- 
ble object  of  his  investigation,  he  arrived  at 
a  correct  conclusidn  as  to  her  identity  :— 
and  in  short  ought  to  have  for  ever  set  at 
rest  the  controversial  question,  still  agitated 
in  that  occasionally  useful  resuscitant  of 
dead  laiowledge  yclept  Notes  and  Queries— 
the  antiquary 's  wew5-paper.  Walpole's  start- 
ing mistake  is  hardly  worth  adverting  to 
now,  further  than  that  it  is  amusing  to  see 
the  gay  manner  in  which  so  agreeable  a 
writer  unravels  a  somewhat  dull  antiquarian 
entanglement.     He  says : — 

*  Having  a  few  years  ago  bad  a  ctmoei^  to 
inform  myself  of  the  particulars  of  the  lire  of 
the  very  aged  Countess  of  Desmond,  I  was  much 
surprised  to  find  no  certain  account  of  so  extra- 
ordinary  a  person :  neither  exactly  how  long 
she  lived,  nor  even  who  she  was  ;  the  few  cir- 
cumstances related  of  her  depending  on  mere 
tradition.' 

By  and  bye  he  received  a  distinct  statement 
that  *  she  was  buried  at  Sligo ;'  and,  on 
further  inquiry,  an  inscription  in  that  Irish 
Abbey  certainly  indicated  that  a  lady  of  the 
designation  had  been  interred  there.  Wal- 
pole applied  to  a  friend  in  the  neighbouThood 
to  procure  a  copy  of  it.  The  gentleman 
written  to  was  *  the  O'Conor  Don,'  already 
supposed  to  be  well  versed  in  the  antiquities 
of  his  nation,  and  still  mentioned  with 
general  respect  as  the  'venerable  Qiarie« 
O'Conor.'  A  chieftain  of  that  regal  race  had 
been  the  second  husband  of  the  entombed 
Countess,  and  the  monument,  which  set  forth 
his  titles  and  emblazonments,  was  commonly 
called  *  O'Conor's  tomb.'  The  representa- 
tive of  the  Kings  of  Connaught  eagerly  de- 
ciphered the  almost  obliterated  epitaph, 
acting  the  part  of  Old  Mortality  for,  as  he 
declares,  '  many  hours  on  a  high  ladder,  it 
costing  much  time  to  dear  the  letters.'  He 
also  traced  the  figures  sculptured  on  the 
tablets— the  effigies  of  O'Conor,  clad  in  ar- 
mour, with  his  helmet  by  his  side,  and  of 
Eleanora,  Comitissa  Desmonias,  wiUi  her 
coronet  and  coat  of  arms — those  of  Butlor 
impaled  with  Fitzgerald  and  O'Conor.  But, 
by  the  inscription,  the  memorial  had  been 
erected  by  the  lady  herself,  in  1624,  on  the 
death  of  her  second  husband ;  and  on  refer- 
ring to  a  recent  Peerage-book,  it  appea^ 
that,  having  bequeathed  the  sum  of  300/.  for 
the  building  of  a  chapel  and  the  completion 
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of  this  momixnent,  she  died  so  late  as  1636, 
Could  she  be  identical  with  a  dame  whose 
dancing  days  were  so  remote  as  to  imply  an 
interval  in  life  of  more  than  a  century  and  a 
half?  Ailerdae  reflexion,  Walpole,  in  an 
elaborate  letter,  declared  he  doubted  whether 
Eleanor  of  Sligo  could  be  the  Desmonian 
Countess  reported  to  have  reached  such  an 
immense  age. 

Before  entering  into  these  doubts,  a  sketch 
may  be  given  of  the  fortunes  of  this  Sligo 
claimant,  in  illustration  of  the  downfal  of  the 
house  of  Desmond,  and  of  the  history  of  its 
dowagers. 

Eleanor    Butler,    the   Sligo    lady,    was 
Becond  wife  to  Garrett,  the  16th  Earl  of 
Desmond — head  of  that  great  second  branch 
of  the  Irish  Geraldines  whiclj  for  a  long  pe- 
riod fully  equalled  the  renown  and  influence 
of  the  elder  line  of  Offally,   Kildare,  and 
Leinster.    The  death  of  hiis  father,  James 
15th  Earl,  known  in  pedigrees  as  the  traitor, 
occurred  in  16o8.     The  earldom  extended 
over  110  miles,  and  contained  more  than 
half  a  million  acres,  with  many  strong  cas- 
tles and  walled  towns ;  its  revenues  were 
computed  by  a  Baron  of  the   Exchequer, 
anno  1515,  at  10,000/.,  and,  in  Garrett's 
own  time,  at  40,000  gold  pieces.     In  Kerry 
Ife  exercised  royal  authority  as  Count  Pala- 
tine ; — he  boa&ted  higher  privileges  and  im- 
munities than  any  other  peer  in  Ireland,  and 
—his  ancestors  having  for  centunes  assumed 
the  rude  sway  of  a  Celtic   dynasty  over 
Inany  inferior  lords— domineered  with  the 
combined  powers  of  feudality  and  chief- 
tainry,  the  ruling  systems  of  the  Norman 
and  Celtic  races.     On  raising  his  banner  he 
was  at  once  leader  of  600  horse  and  2000 
foot— but  this  force  he  could  readily  double 
by  an  unlimited  custom  of  quartering  mer- 
•  cenary  auxiliaries  upon  his  vassals.     The 
eiteosive  forests  and  mountain  fastnesses  of 
his  remote  principality  inspired  a  confidence 
that  he  might  not  only  revenge  an  hereditary 
quarrel,  but  even  defy  the  hostility  of  the 
Crown.    Such  dominion  proved  fatal  to  a 
man  of  haughty  and  intractable  character,  at 
a  time  when  the  growing  authority  of  mo- 
wirdiy  and  law  was  opposed  to  the  barba- 
rous rule  of  clanship — and  he  became  the 
ingene  rebellibus  exemplar  of  Irish  history. 
The  black  Earl  of  Ormond — ^between  whose 
house  and  the  Geraldines  there  was  ancient 
and  deadly  feud — laid  claim  to  the  Desniond 
estates  in  right  of  his  mother,  who  was  the 
heu-ess  of  a  deceased  Palatine — (viz.  James 
11th  Earl  of  Desmond,  ob,  1529) — and  more- 
over was  the/r</  wife  of  this  Garrett ; — and 
Uiere  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  vindictive 
enmity  of  that  great  nobleman  to  his  step- 
&ther-— t<^etheT  with  the  unrelenting  policy 


pursued  towards  Earl  Garrett — (whose  vast 
possessions  were  an  inducement  to  make,  or 
proclaim,  him  a  rebel) — were  the  actual 
causes  of  the  sixteenth  Desmond's  destruc- 
tion— and  that,  to  use  his  own  expressive 
phrase,  he  was  '  wrung  into  undutifulness.' 
His  life  was  one  of  contradiction  and  vicis- 
situde. Born  a  younger  son,  the  bequest  of 
his  traitor  father  (who  had  divorced  a  former 
wife  on  pretence  of  consanguinity)  was  his 
weak  title  to  peerage  and  estates — until  con- 
firmed by  the  Queen,  on  condition  of  his 
furthering  the  Protestant  interest:  yet,  in 
afker  times,  his  power  was  employed  in  ad- 
vancing Romanism.  When  at  the  head  of 
6000  men,  confronting  a  superior  force  under 
Ormond,  he  was  only  restrained  from  fall- 
ing upon  him  by  the  entreaties  of  his  own 
wife — the  mother  of  his  enemy ;  and,  one 
short  month  after  her  death,  was  attacked 
by  that  same  Ormond — when  attended  only 
by  his  usual  retinue,  some  nine  score  men, 
and  carried  off  in  a  wounded  condition.  At 
one  time,  he  feasted  the  chiefs  of  a  province 
in  the  great  hall  of  Askeaton ;  at  another, 
starved  with  a  few  *  wretched  kerne'  in  a 
hollow  tre« :  and  gave  chase  to  the  red  deer 
and  the  wolf  on  his  own  wild  mountains ;  or 
was  immured  for  many  years  in  Leeds 
Castle,  Kent,  or  in  the  Tower  of  London. 

During  Earl  Garrett's  incarceration,  James 
Fitz-Maurice,  a  near  relative,*  acted  as  se- 
neschal, or  lieutenant,  over  his  estates.  The 
patrimony  of  this  man,  a  fertile  barony  south 
of  the  city  of  Cork,  called  Kerry currihy,  had 
passed  by  mortgage  to  a  Kentish  knight,  who 
had  the  custody  of  the  Earl's  person.  The 
captive  secretly  sent  an  intimation  to  his 
seneschal  to  assume  the  leadership  of  the 
clan  ;  on  this  hint  Fitz-Maurice  raised,  with 
some  difficulty,  a  sanguinary  insurrection — 
ravaged  the  lost  paradise  of  Kerry  currihy — 
aroused,  for  the  first  time,  the  war-cry  of 
religion — and  carried  on  for  several  years  a 
guerilla  warfare,  only  to  be  appeased  by  the 
liberation  of  his  politic  chief.  In  reward  of 
this  exploit,  the  Palatine  of  Desmond  grant- 
ed him  the  manor  of  Carrickfoyle  ;  but,  on 
the  Countess  remonstrating  at  such  an  alien- 


*  Fitz-Maurice  was  apparently  adopted  very  ge- 
nerally as  a  surname  among  the  wide-spread  descend- 
ants of  Maurice  Fitzgerald,  first  Earl  of  Desmond. 
Another  great  branch  of  the  Geraldines,  that  of  which 
the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  is  chief,  seems  also  to 
have  favoured  the  sa^ie  patronymic,  which  is  still 
retained,  in  memory  of  an  earlier  Maurice,  common 
ancestor  of  all  the  Irish  lines.  We  need  hardly  ob- 
serve that  the  use  of  surnames,  in  our  sense  of  that 
term,  was  extremely  lax  and  irregular  among  the 
Anglo- Irish,  long  after  it  had  been  pretty  well  set- 
tled in  England.  Many  Geraldines,  it  is  plain,  were 
designated  merely  as  Fitz-John  or  Fitz-Williara, 
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atioa  of  the  doinaius  of  the  earldom,  the  gift 
was  revoked.  The  enraged  desperado  fled 
to  the  continent,  ostensibly  in  quest  of  '  aid 
for  the  persecuted  Catholics  ;^  but  intent  on 
recovering  his  paternal  estale,  and,  perhaps, 
supplanting  his  chief,  whose  title  he  assumed 
when  abroad.  At  Madrid  he  fell  in  with  a 
ruined  Sassenach  adventurer,  Tom  Stukely, 
and  the  congenial  pair  proceeded  to  Rome, 
where  they  were  *  prince-like  entertained,' 
and  succeeded  in  imposing  upon  Gregory 
XIII.  with  a  plan  for  invading  the  Green 
Isle.  The  infatuated  pontiff  had  promised  to 
confer  all  the  British  dominions  upon  Philip 
II.,  provided  that  monarch  could  conquer 
them ! — ^but,  on  Stukely's  representing  to  his 
holiness  that  he  could  with  facility  raise  his 
own  *  nephew,'  Giacomo  Buoncompagno,  to 
the  Irish  throne,  Gregory  embraced  the  sug- 
gestion— assembled  an  army  of  ^00  banditti, 
culled  from  the  jails  and  galleys  of  the  Ec- 
clesiastical States — appointed  Stukely  to  be 
vice-admiral  of  the  fleet,  and  created  him 
Baron  of  Idrone,  Earl  of  Wexford  and  Car- 
low,  and  Marquis  of  Leinster.  The  career 
of  this  lord  of  lavish  and  spurious  titles  was 
brief  and  inglorious.  On  his  invasive  voy- 
age he  landed  at  Lisbon,  where  he  was  per- 
suaded by  Sebastian  of  Portugal  to  engage 
himself  and  his  troops  in  his  service,  and, 
sailing  with  that  prince  on  his  fatal  expedi- 
tion to  Barbary,  fell  with  him  at  the  battle 
of  Alcazar. 

The  end  of  the  Hibernian  conspirator  was 
less  distinguished.  The  Pope,  indeed,  gave 
him  the  high-sounding  title  of  generalissimo , 
and,  in  the  same  bull,  confirmed  his  claim  to 
the  coveted  patrimony  by  styling  him  *  Lord 
of  Kerrycurrihy.'  Fitz-Maiu-ice,  thus  en- 
nobled— ^sanguinely  sailed  for  Ireland  with 
three  ships  and  100  men — ^and  startled  the 
isle  from  its  propriety  by  landing  at  Dingle 
on  the  18th  of  July,  1579 — following — in 
solemn  procession — ^three  zealous  divines, 
the  celebrated  Dr.  Sanders,  as  Papal  Nuncio, 
the  Jesuit  Alen,  and  O'Mulrian,  titular 
Bishop  of  Killaloe,  in  full  canonicals,  with 
orozier  and  mitre :  before  which  trio  two 
friars  bore  *  the  Pope's  standard  ' — ^an  es- 
pecially consecrated  banner.  Signal  fires 
blazed  on  the  mountains,  and  scouts  des- 
patched to  every  disaffected  chief  exagger- 
ated the  numbers  of  the  invading  friends  of 
fl-eedom,  and  spread  rumours  of  coming  re- 
inforcements of  Spanish  argosies,  laden  with 
veterans,  arms,  and  Indian  gold.  Some  five 
hundred  Italians  and  Spaniards  indeed — 
the  precursors  of  the  Armada — ^landed  a 
yeav  afterwards,  and  were  slain  without 
metcj  by  Arthur  Lord  Grey  and  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh — ^the  Arthegal  and  Talus  of  the 
Fairy  Queen,    Tall  ships  were  reported  off 


the  coast !  Of  the  Earl  of  Desmond's  Ibvoe 
of  twelve  hundred  men,  all  but  a  few  joined 
the  rebel  camp,  where  the  holy  baimer^^ 
picturing  the  crucifixion — was  displayed 
daily  to  increasing  numbers,  and  hailed  with 
the  new  slogan  oiPapa-^hoo  !  The  viceroy 
sent  for  men,  arms,  and  money  from  Eng* 
land — ^he  could  only  borrow  two  hundred 
pounds  in  Dublin  on  the  security  oi  the 
state ! — and,  promising  that  he  himself  would 

*  visit  the  guests  with  adventure  of  his  life,* 
admonished  Burleigh  to  'stand  stoutly  to 
the  helm,  for  a  great  storm  was  at  hand  I  ^ 
The  gathering  tempest,  though  differing  in 
nature  from  that  which  scattered  the  Arma- 
da, was  not  less  retributive.  James,  the 
'  Lord  of  Kerrycurrihy,'  soon  fell  in  a  nciiser- 
able  brawl,  and  his  body  became  a  tai^ei 
for  the  soldiery :  the  Jesqit  was  slain  in  iMit- 
tie  :  and  the  Nuncio  died  at  last  of-hungeir 
in  a  wood,  where  his  remains  were  found 
half  devoured  by  wolves.  The  command 
of  the  insurgents  was  assumed  by  a  younger 
brother  of  the  Desmond,  who  remained  per- 
sonally inactive — ^but  proofs  of  whose  collu- 
sion were  found  on  the  corpse  of  the  Jesuit. 
Presently,  therefore,  when  the  Palatine — 
who  claimed  a  privilege  of  '  not  coming  to 
the  governor  of  Ireland  unless  he  listed ' 
— ^failed  to  attend  the  repeated  summons  df 
a  commander  of  the  Queen's  forces,  an  at- 
tack was  made  on  his  castle  of  Askeaton, 
the  tombs  of  his  ancestors  in  the  adjoining 
abbey  were  destroyed,  the  country  ravaged 
with  fire  and  sword — and  he  himself  finally* 
proclaimed  a  traitor  by  sound  of  trumpet. 
The  haughty  Geraldine,  goaded  on  every 
side,  then  threw  off  the  mask,  and  rushed 

*  frantically  '  into  open  rebellion. 

His  fete  is  related  with  not  unaffecting 
simplicity  by  Sir  Richard  Baker,  the  oracle* 
of  Coverley  Hall :—  • 

'  Desmond  possessed  whole  counties,  together 
with  the  palatinate  of  Kerry,  and  bad  of  bis 
own  name  and  race  at  least  five  hundred  gentle- 
men at  his  command;  all  of  whom,  and  his 
own  fife  also,  he  lost  within  the  space  of  three 
yearsi  very  few  of  the  house  being  left  alire.^ 

We  must,  however,  pause  for  a  brief  re- 
trospect of  some  particulars.  The  reigning 
Countess  (our  Sligo  lady)  had  freouently 
been  a  mediatrix  between  her  'mad-brain- 
ed' consort  and  the  English  satraps.  As 
Palatine  he  administered  justice  but  indifier- 
ently  in  the  *  kingdom  of  Kerry,'  as  that 
district,  in  which  the  king's  writ,  if  it  ran, 
ran  away,  is  still  called.  Beside  its  own 
supply  of  lawless  men — an  especially  for^ 
midable  band  of  whom  were  known,  in 
Gaelic,  as  the  Old  Evil  Children  of  the 
Wood — the  rebels,  outlaw^  and  cattle-lift^s 
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of  other  ootmties  sheltered  themselves  with- 
in the  sanctuary  which  this  palatinate  libert  j 
horded.  Sir  William  Drury — ^recently  in 
oommand  on  the  Scottish  frontier,  where  he 
had  '  daunted  the  thieves  of  the  borders  and 
made  the  rush-bush  keep  the -cow' — was 
i^)pointed  to  the  newly-created  presidency 
of  Munster ;  and,  without  caring  for  musty 
patents,  announced  his  intention  of  *  execu- 
ting justice*  within  the  privileged  rule  of 
the  Geraldine  principality.  The  Lord  Pala- 
tine was  furious — ^but,  dissembling  his  pas- 
sion,  sen|j  hospitable  offers  to  Sir  William, 
desiring  that  he  and  his  retinue,  when  pass- 
ing through  Kerry,  would  visit  his  house  at 
Tmlee.  The  President,  having  held  sessions 
at  different  towns,  rode  over  accordingly — 
but  attended  by  ^  guard  of  only  120  sol- 
diers. The  Irish  Earl  had,  in  the  mean 
while,  assembled  some  800  chosen  followers, 
intending — ^if  the  chronicler  Hooker  is  to  be 
believed — to  surprise  his  unsuspecting  guest,. 
*and,  instead  of  a  bim  venu  into  the  country, 
to  have  cut  him  off*  from  ever  coming  there 
again.  The  courageous  Englishman — met 
by  this  apparently  hostile  array — ordered 
his  men  to  charge;  but,  continues  the 
chronicle,  the  Palatine  and  his  company, 
Uiough  well  armed  and  seven  to  one, '  being 
as  it  were  astonished,  forsook  the  fields  and 
dispersed  themselves  into  the  woods.'  On 
riding  up  to  the  house  to  learn  the  meaning 
of  this  strange  affair,  Drury  was  met  by  the 
Countess,  who  '  fell  on  her  knees,  held  up  her 
hands,  and  with  trilling  tears,  praied  his  pa- 
tience and  pardon,  excusing,  as  well  as  she 
ooold,  her  husband's  foUie;'  she  declared 
that  ^e  company,  so  precipitate  in  flight, 
bad  been  assembled  as  a  great  hunting-party 
to  welcome  him  as  Lord  President,  and  had 
merely  advanced  on  seeing  his  lordship  ap- 
proach. '  And  herein  she  so  wiselie  and 
modestlie  did  behave  hirselfe,'  that  Drury 
was  satisfied,  and  the  untoward  occurrence 
overlooked.  Now — by  our  faith  in  St.  Hu- 
bert!— the  Earl,  however  sore,  was  not  yet 
mad,  and  only  meant  to  gratify  his  guest 
vith  the  spectacle  of  one  of  those  grand 
chases  for  which  the  Highlands  of  Scotland 
and  the  sylvan  regions  of  Ireland  were  cele- 
brated; and  his  lady  might  have  pointed, 
like  Edith  in  the  *  Talisman,'  to  the  headless 
lances  of  the  horsemen  !  Sir  James  Ware 
alludes  to  the  martial  games  of  the  Irish 
cavalry,  performed  with  darts  not  headed 
with  iron,  and  to  *  their  hunting  of  the  stagg, 
a  recreation  much  resembling  the  affairs  of 
war.'  When  Ormond,  Clanricarde,  or  Kil 
dare  sounded  their  bugb 


*  A  thousand  vassals  mastered  round, 
With  horse,  and  hawk,  and  horn,  and  hound.' 
VOL.  xcii.  12 — ^L 


The  cavalcade  the  Earl  had  assembled  in- 
cluded, in  all  likelihood,  many  of  the  best 
bom  of  the  Desmonians,  and  some  hot 
chiefe  of  Celtic  race — men  who  would 
hardly  have  fled,  with  odds  so  much  in 
their  fiivour,  had  human  bloodshed  been  in- 
tended. Our  rural  grandee  wished  to 
honour  the  represen^tative  of  Majesty  with 
a  chivalrous  compliment;  but  the  President 
was  distrustful,  and  lost  a  day  of  magnifi- 
cent sport. 

In  1579,  after  Desmond  had  committed 
himself  by  acts  of  undisguised  violence,  his 
Countess  brought  their  only  son  to  the 
English  camp,  as  a  hostage,  and  entreated 
for  mercy. ,  Though  not  aware  of  the  dis- 
pleasure which  Elizabeth  had  shown  at  the 
proceedings  against  her  husband,*  her  first 
impulse  was  to  hasten  over  to  plead  his 
cause  at  the  foot  of  the  throne ;  and  she 
wrote  to  Ormond  to  obtain  the  permission 
of  the  Viceroy,  Sir  William  Pelham,  add- 
ing that  she  '  meant  to  sell  her  kine  to  pro- 
vide the  means  of  travelling.'  Her  request 
was  forwarded  : — *  I  have  considered,'  an- 
swered Pelham,  *my  ladie  of  Desmond's 
letter,  and  truly  I  take  it  for  a  dream :  for 
if  my  ladie  can  be  a  traitor  and  a  true 
woman  at  her  pleasure,  and  enjoy  her  hus- 
band's goods  and  lands,  and  her  own  liber- 
tie,  as  if  no  offence  had  been  committed, 
she  hath  the  best  hap  of  any  ladie  living ; 
therefore  I  pray  your  lordship  stay  your 
hand  from  this  her  vain  petition  till  our 
meeting,  and  answer  her  letter  with  silence, 
for  it  deserveth  none  other.'  Lady  Des- 
mond continued  to  share  all  the  misery  of 
her  lord's  proscribed  state.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  (1580)  Pelham  writes  to  the 
Queen — dating  his  despatch  from  our  Pala- 
tine's ancestral  castle  at  Askeaton — ^'the 
Earl,  without  rest  anywhere,  flieth  from 
place  to  place,  and  maketh  mediation  for 
peace  by  the  Countess,  who  yesterday  I 
licensed  to  have  speech  with  me  here, 
whose  abondance  of  tears  bewrayed  sufi 
ficientlie  the  miserable  state  both  of  her-' 
self,  her  husband,  and  their  followers.' 
Again : — '  the  Earl  is  unhowsed  of  all  his 
goods,  and  must  now  tread  the  woods  and 
bogs,  which  he  will  do  as  unwieldily  as  any 
man  in  the  world  of  his  age.'  So  keenly' 
was  the  outlawed  peer  hunted  that  he  could 
not  trust  in  any  stronghold,  but  '  shrowded 
himself  in  glyns  and  swamps,  and  in  the- 
winter  of  1582  kept  a  cold  Christmas  in 
Kilqueg  wood.' 

On  the  night  of  the  4th  of  January  the 
hiding-place  of  the    fallen    fugitive,    now 
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strioken  with  palsy  and  affue,  was  dis- 
covered: the  hovel  in  whien  he  and  his 
lady  slept  was  surrounded: — ^he  narrowly 
saved  himself  from  capture— -escaping  in 
bis  shirt — and  both  remained  concealed  un- 
der a  bank  of  the  neighbouring  river  *  up  to 
their  chins  in  water  until  the  bafQed  sol- 
diery abandoned  the  search.  '  Lurking  in 
wild  desert  places '  and  '  feeding,  on  horse- 
flesh and  carrion ' — the  famishing  Earl  sent 
out  a  party  of  kerne  to  seize  on  some  cattle ; 
the  plunderers  stripped  the  wife  and  children 
of  the  owner — ^who,  inflamed  by  the  accu- 
mulated outrage,  and  obtaining  assistance 
of  a  few  soldiers  from  Castlemain  fort,  went 
instantly  in  pursuit.  After  a  weary  chace 
the  military  rellised  to  proceed,  but,  on 
being  promised  *  two  beeves  of  the  prey '  if 
they  succeeded  in  recovering  it,  all  went 
forward.  *  The  track  was  followed  by  day- 
liffht  to  Balleore,  and  by  moonshine  towards 
Olenayinty  under  Sliavloghra,'  where  the 
obacers  climbed  the  hill  ^  above  the  glinne, 
to  spy  whether  they  might  see  anie  fire  in 
the  wood,  or  hear  anie  stir;  and,  having 
eome  to  the  height  over  the  glinne,  they  saw 
a  6re  underneath  them.'  One  stole  down, 
and  discovered  a  cabin  in  which  some  men 
were  asleep.  At  dawn  of  day  the  whole 
party  descended,  and  entered  the  cabin 
*  with  a  great  cry ;'  those  within  rushed  out, 
leaving  behind  an  infirm  and  helpless  man  ; 
— his  arm  was  almost  severed  from  his 
body  by  one  of  the  soldiers — whose  sword 
being  again  raised  to  despatch  him,  he  ex- 
claimed, '  I  am  the  Earl  of  Desmond  !  Save 
toy  life  !'*  He  was  carried  off  alive  on  the 
backs  of  his  captors  for  some  distance,  but, 
the  approach  of  his  followers  being  feared, 
the  wretched  man  was  placed  on  the  ground, 
and  his  head  (for  which  a  reward  equivalent 
to  10,000/.  had  been  offered)  struck  off,  and 
taken  to  Ormond,  who  forwarded  the  prize 
to  the  Queen.  It  was  at  last  impaled  on 
London  Bridge.  Hooker,  writing  three 
years  afUr  the  event,  was  uncertain  whe- 
ther his  body  was  buried  or  devoured  by 
^ wild  beasts.'  'Thus,'  he  says,  'a  noble 
race,  descended  out  of  the  loins  of  princes, 
is  now,  for  treasons  and  rebellions,  utterly 
extinguished  and  overthrown.'  Such  was 
the  importance  long  attached  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  this  powerful  chieftain,  that  the 
place  where  he  met  his  death  is  thus  indi- 
cated in  Sir  William  Petty's  map  of  Ire- 
land, engraved  more  than  a  century  after- 
wards :  *  In  this  wood  the  Earl  of  Desmond 
was  slain  in  rebellion.'  After  the  Earl's 
fall,  the  chronicler  states,  'his  ladie  and 
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wife,  destituted  of  all  hononn  and  livings 
liveth  a  doleful  and  nuserable  life.'  Qmeoa 
Elizabeth,  however,  subsequently  compas- 
sionated her,  and,  to  supply  the  loss  of  her 
jointure  consequent  upon  the  attaind^ 
granted  her- a  pension  of  200/.  a-year ;  some 
of  the  arrears  of  which  she  devoted  to  pioa« 
purposes. 

To  proceed  with  the  Strawberry  Hill  m- 
vestigation.  Walpole  quotes  Sir  William 
Temple  as  reducing  the  '  aged '  Countess's 
age  to  140,  and  as  adduDig  'that  she  had 
been  married  out  of  England  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  IV.,  and,  being  reduced  to  great 
poverty  by  Uie  ruin  of  3ie  Irish  family  into 
which  she  married,  came  from  Bristol  to 
London  towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Jamt9 
/.,  to  beg  relief  from  CJourt.'  Walpole, 
however,  as  we  have  seen,  could  not  on  re* 
flexion  acquiesce  in  the  supposition  that  the 
person  so  described  and  the  widow  of  the 
decapitated  Garrett  were  the  same.  If  poor, 
how  could  she  have  left  Uie  large  sum  of 
300/.  for  a  chapel  and  sumptuous  monument 
at  Sligo  %  Again,  if  she  was  140  years  old 
in  1636,  the  date  of  her  death,  she  was  not 
bom  in  the  lime  of  the  Yorkist  dynasty ; 
and,  as  her  first  husband,  the  rebel  Garrett, 
was  killed  in  1583,  must  have  reached  tho 
mature  age  of  87  when  she  ventured  on  i^ 
second : — 

*  That  is  possible,'  observes  the  author  of  Tht 
Mysterums  Mother : — ^  If  she  lived  to  one  hundred 
and  forty,  she  might  be  in  the  vigour  of  her  age 
(at  least  not  dislike  the  vigour  of  his)  at  eighty- 
seven.  But  [the  rebel]  Desmond^s  Jirst  wife 
died  in  1664,  and,  if  he  married  the  next  dny,  his 
bride  must  have  been  sixty-eight;  yet  she  bad  a 
son  and  five  daughters  by  him.  I  fear,  with  all 
her  juvenile  powers,  she  must  have  been  ppst 
breeding  at  suty-eight' 

The  punctilio  of  waiting  until  the  day  after 
the  first  wife's  death  was  not  always  observed 
by  the  Anglo-Irish  nobility.  There  is  an 
order  in  the  councilbook  of  Henry  VIII.'s 
time,  *for  the  captenship  of  Clanricarde, 
upon  the  death  of  Dlick  de  Burgo,  the  first 
Erie  of  Clanricarde,  during  the  minoritie  of 
his  Sonne,  and  until  it  were  determined  who 
was  his  lawful  heir  male,  for  that  he  had 
three  married  wives  at  the  time  of  his  death.' 
A  subsequent  despatch  states  that  it  was  not 
known  who  was  the  late  Lord  Ulick's  legi- 
timate heir,  there  had  been  so  many  mar- 
riages and  divorces — ^  but  no  doubt  he 
married  this  last  whoman  solemply.*  The 
unscrupulous  manner  in  which  the  English 
monarch  dissolved  his  own  marriages  was 
not*  lost  upon  the  Irish.  They  freely  ridi- 
culed his  changes  of  tenets  and  wives ;  and, 
when  he  dictate^g^D^|^e,g(^^^fied  at 
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^im  as  a  'new  Pc^  in  Ebgknd' — barring 
oelibaoy. 

Walpole,  however,  had  now  suffioiently 
BlK>wn  it  to  be  impossible  that  the  Countess 
buried  in  Sligo  Abbey  could  have  been  the 
Coontess-— of  happy  and  good  memory — 
who  danced  Iq  her  youth  with  Kichard  Duke 
of  Gloucester,  and  who,  like  the  Lady  Anne, 
ibund  him  to  be  '  a  marvellous  proper  man.' 
The  veracity  of  ike  '  old  Lady  Desmond's ' 
remembrance  of  the  prince's  person  was  as 
much  as  ever  the  grand  point  of  interest 
with  him — he  still,  as  he  says: — 

*  Not  at  all  creditinff  the  accounts  of  his  defonn- 
i^— from  which  Buck  has  so  well  defended 
him,  both  by  observing  the  silence  of  Comines, 
who  mentfons  the  beauty  of  King  Edward,  and 
was  too  sincere  to  have  passed  over  such  re- 
markable ugliness  in  a  foreigner;  and  from 
Dr.  Shaw's  appeal  to  the  people,  before  the  Pro- 
tector's face,  whether  bis  highness  was  not  a 
eomejy  prince,  and  the  exact  image  of  his  father. 
The  power  that  could  enslave  them  couid  not 
have  kept  them  from  lau£;hing'  at  such  an  apos- 
feophe,  had  the  Protector  been  as  ill-shapen  ns  the 
Lancastrian  historians  represent  him.' 

To  this  defence,  as  he  proceeds,  'the 
Desmond  Lady's  testimony,'  if  its  'authen- 
tidty  could  be  cleared,  must  *add  great 
weight.'  Having,  therefore,  demolished  the 
pretensions  of  the  Sligo  countess,  Mr.  Wal- 
pole sets  up  an  imaginary  '  Desmond  Lady,' 
marries  her  to  a  son  of  a  certain  sixth  earl, 
and  endeavours  to  fit  her  into  the  imperfect 
mosaic.  This  lord  had  been  driven  into 
«rile,  and  tiie  title  became  vested  in  a  junior 
hranch.  Horace,  however,  conjectures  that 
^  son  may  have  assumed  it — and  'her 
kuaband  being  only  a  titular  earl  solves  the 
^fliculty  of  ^e  silence  of  genealogists  on 
80  extraordinary  a  person.'  The  story  of 
the  romantic  marriage  and  subsequent  fate 
of  the  exiled  earl,  though  not  omitted  by 
the  lamented  poet  of  Ireland  in  his  History, 
i»  more  effectually  embalmed  in  one  of  his 
Melodies,  the  ode  to  beauty — '  Desmond's 
Song.'  The  young  lord — '  by  Feal's  wave 
benighted,  not  a  star  in  the  skies ' — return- 
ing late  from  hunting,  took  shelter  under 
the  roof  of  one  of  his  tenants,  and  became 
BO  enamoured  of  his  humble  host's  daughter, 
the  beautiful  Catherine  M'Cormac,  that  he 
married  her.  An  alliance  so  dishonouring 
to  his  blood  drew  down  upon  him  the  anger 
and  enmity  of  his  kindred : — friends  and 
followers  at  once  abandoned  him,  and  even 
Msisted  his  uncle  James — according  to  the 
oid  Irish  custom — to  expel  him  from  his 
estates,  and  force  him  to  surrender  the  earl- 
dom. Thus  persecuted,  the  unhappy  young 
pobleman  retired  to  Rouen,  where  he  died 
m  the  year  1420,  and  was  buried  in  Paris ; 


tlie  vicjtorious  King  of  England,  Henry  V., 
it  is  added,  attending  his  funeral.  Not 
merely  had  he  disgraced  his  lineage  by 
marrying  a  plebeian  ;  he  had  transgressed 
against  a  recent  enactment,  which  waa  in« 
tended  to  be  the  safeguard  of  the  Englishry 
by  prohibiting  the  adoption  of  native  usages, 
elective  chieflaincy,  «nd  brekon  laws.'  The 
penalties  of  attainder  and  a  traitor's  death 
were  provided  by  the  statute  of  Kilkenny 
for  any  Englishman  who  formed  alliance^ 
with  les  Iroia,  par  marriage,  comfratemitk^ 
nurture  des  en/hnte,  ou  par  amour.  The  lasl 
clause  is  noticeable  enough.  Milesian  wo* 
men  were  to  be  avoided  as  sternly  as  the 
daughters  of  the  Philistine !  Breaches  of 
this  law  were  the  cause  of  the  fall  of  many 
of  his  house.  The  cruel  undo  had  been 
nurtured,  or  educated,  by  O'Brien  of  Tho- 
mond — (a  royal  dispensation  being  first  ob- 
tained)—and  there,  no  doubt,  he  learnt  the 
clan-law  custom  of  usurpation :  an  evil  les- 
son practised  on  himself,  in  his  old  age,  by 
his  own  son  who,  according  to  a  native  an- 
nalist, was  cursed  by  his  £%ther  when  set- 
ting off*  to  attend  the  fatal  parliament  at 
Drogheda — where  he  was  beheaded. 

^  Those  Geraldines,  those  Geraldines,  not  long  oar  air 

they  breatbed, 
Not  long  they  feed  on   venison  in    Irish   water 

seethed — 
Not  often  bad  their  children  been  by  Irish  motfaen 

nursed, 
When  from  their  full  and  genial  hearts  an  Irish 

feeling  burst. 
The  English  monarcbs  strove  in  vain,  by  law,  and 

force,  and  bribe, 
To  win  from  Irish  thoughts  and  ways  this  more  than 

Irish  tribe ; 
For  still  they  clung  to  fosterage,  to  brehon,  cloak,  and 

bard — 
What  king  dare  say  to  Geraldine,  your  Iruh  wift 

ditcard  ?' 

So  sang  the  poet  of  ^  Young  Ireland.'  It  is 
to  be  admitted  that  the  Hibernicized  English- 
men of  old  were  ready  enough  to  defy  both 
legal  and  regal  authority.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  both  they  and  their  compatriots, 
the  mere  Irish,  indulged  in  a  strange  facility 
of  discarding  their  spouses  at  Uieir  own 
pleasure,  fieside  their  custom  of  hand- 
fasting — ^a  probationary  tie  for  a  year  and  a 
day — in  one  sense  quite  a  slip-knot — their 
complaisant  clergy  readily  accommodated 
them  by  severing  the  bands  of  actual  wed-  • 
lock,  on  the  score  of  consanguinity,  or  affi- 
nity, or  even  the  spiritual  kinship  of  god' 
sihry. 

'  They  marry,^  says  Camden,  *  not  in  presenli  but 
in  future.    Upon  this  account  the  least  differ- 
ence generally  parts  them,  the  husband  taking 
another  wife  and  the  wife  another  husband ;  nor , 
is  it  certain  whether  the  contract  be^£H^W- 
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false  till  they  die.  Henoe  arise  feuds,  rapines, 
murders,  and  deadly  enmities  about  succeeding 
to  the  inheritance.  The  cast-off  wives  have  re- 
course to  the  witches,  these  being  looked  upon 
as  able  to  afflict  the  former  husband  with  per- 
sonal calfumity.  Divorces,  under  pretence  of  con- 
science, are  very  frequent.' 

The  Church  of  Rome  gradually  extended 
its  prohibition  of  marriage  even  to  seventh 
cousins.  In  those  <}ays — when  society  was 
cut  up  by  lines  and  divisions  now  uDKnown 
to  the  most  exclusive  of  lady  patronesses — 
when  court  balls  were  infrequent,  Almack's 
yet  uninstituted,  archery  fitea  not  even 
visionary — it  must  have  been  difficult  for 
gentlemen  to  find  charmers  of  their  own 
station  who  were  not  related  within  the 
jMTohibited  degree.  This  ^forbidding  to  mar- 
ry^ is  considered  by  many  historians,  among 
others  by  the  author  of  the  Vindicice  JEccle- 
8icB  AnglicanoB^  to  have  been  originally  in- 
vented with  a  view  to  smooth  the  conversion 
of  heathen  princes : — 

*  Upon  the  question  of  marringe,  the  point,' 
writes  Southey,  *upon  wliich  they  were  most 
unwilling  to  conform,  a  tacit  compromise  appears 
to  have  been  made.  Thev  could  not  openly  be 
allowed  to  retain  their  habits  of  polvgamy  ;  but, 
by  widening  the  circle  of  the  prohibited  degrees, 
means  were  afforded  them  for  having  as  many 
wives  as  they  pleased  in  succession :  it  was  but 
to  find  a  flaw  of  this  nature  in  the  marriage,  when 
a  chieftain  was  tired  of  his  wife,  and  the  ecclesi- 
astical authorities  assisted  him  in  his  desire  of 
dismissing  her,  and  permitted  him  to  take  another 
in  her  stead.' 

Soon  afler  Cardinal  Wolsey  was  created 
Legate,  he  manufactured  a  supply  of  bulls  of 
dispensation  to  marry  within  the  forbidden 
degrees,  for  the  Irish  n^arket ;'  but  his  con- 
signee, Alen,  advised  him  that  the  commodi- 
ties went  off  but  slowly.  The  Englishry 
were  either  too  poor  to  buy  them,  or  some- 
times procured  them  by  *  Rome-runners' 
from  the  fountain  head ;  while  the  Irishry 
did  not  seek  for  them,  and  were  apt  to  rob, 
or  murder,  messengers  sent  into  their  coun- 
tries. Wolsey 's  bulls  were  also  insufficiently 
distinct  as  to  the  degrees  of  consanguinity 
and  affinity.  'For  many  parts  under  the 
king's  obeysaunce' — ^vn*ites  Alen — '  there  are 
penal  statutes  that  no  Englishman  shall 
marrie  with  the  Irish,  so  that  they  be  intri- 
» cate  in  consanguinitie  :  and  besides,  the 
people  be  so  propine  to  evil  they  would  mar- 
rie without  dispensation,  or  else  be  enforced 
to  sue  to  the  Court  of  Rome.'  According  to 
a  bull  dated  some  years  earlier,  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  collegiate  church  in  Galway,  it  ap- 
pears that  in  a  whole  province — ^now  the 
howling  desert  of  *  the  Lion  of  Judah,'  alias 
*  John,  Archbishop  of  Tuam ' — ^the   *  wild 


Iri^  Highlaadroen'  (as  they  are  imcourteofin- 
Iv  styled  by  the  pope)  had  not  conformed  to 
the  Romish  ritual,  and  did  not,  in  fact,  at  aU 
acknowledge  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ultramon- 
tane See. 

The  inconvenience  of  waiting  for  a  liceooe 
from  Rome  proved  so  insupportable  to  some 
impatient  cousins,  that  love — who  laughs  at 
locksmiths— even  pressed  the  crafb  of  the 
forge  into  his  service.  A  rude  die  was  re- 
ceutly  found  in  the  ruins  of  an  abbey  on  the 
Waterford  estuary,  the  apparent  use  of  whick 
was  to  make  the  seal,  or  bulla,  in  the  process 
of  forging  a  papal  document.  A  similar 
curiosity  was  dredged  up  from  the  Thames, 
afler  the  reconstruction  of  London  bridge, 
and  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Comer, 
r.S.A.  This  instrument,  a  pair  of  pincers, 
the  inner  faces  having  dies  of  hard  steel,  and 
bearing  the  name  of  Pope  Pius  II.,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  belonged  to  St.  Thomas* 
Chapel,  (which  stood  on  the  bridge  and  had 
an  entrance  from  the  river,)  and  to  have 
been  used  for  supplying  pardons  and  indid- 
gences  to  seafaring  people — ^ready  customeni 
for  such  articles. 

The  social  history  of  the  Irish  shows  how 
grievously  they  suffered  from  the  shackling 
effects  of  Romish  doctrines  concerning  matri- 
mony, and  how  severely  they  were  punished 
for  their  disregard  of  the  Divine  law  of  its 
institution. 

To  revert  to  the  imaginary  spouse  of  the 
exiled  Earl's  son.  Walpole,  soon  dropping 
his  shadowy  creation,  casts  about  in  other 
directions,  and,  by  and  bye,  mutely,  takes 
up  the  true  scent : — 

« I  find,'  he  writes,  *  a  new  evidence,  which, 
agreeing  with  Temple's  account,  seems  to  clash  a 
little  with  my  last  supposition.  This  authority 
is  no  leas  than  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's,  who,  in  his 
History  of  the  World,  says  expressly  that  be 
himself '^  knew  the  old  Countess  of  Desmond,  of 
Incbiquin,  who  lived  in  the  year  1589,  and  many 
years  since,  who  was  married  in  Edward  the 
Fourth's  time,  and  held  her  jointure  from  all  2&« 
Earls  of  Desmmd  since  then;  and  that  this  is 
true,  all  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  Munster 
can  witness."  Her  holdmg  her  iomture  from  all 
the  Earls  would  imply  that  her  husband  was  not 
of  the  titular  line,  but  of  that  in  possession ;  yet 
that  difficulty  is  not  so  great  as  no  such  lady 
being  mentioned  in  the  pedigree.' 

Though  the  father  fell  into  obscurity  in 
consequence  of  a  mesalliance,  it  is  rather 
hard  on  the  son,  had  he  married  any  one 
so  memorable  as  the  object  of  our  seardi, 
that  he  should  occupy  an  inconsiderable 
place  in  the  pedigree,  and  his  lady  none  at 
all !  Princes  and  peers  may  be  made  by 
the  breath  of  royalty,  but  the  writer  even 
of  *  the  best  romance'  can  have  no  right  to 
create  a  countess,  ized  by  kjkjkjwik^ 
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'  However,'  says  the  author  ofThe  Castle 
of  Otranto,  unsatisfied  with  his  progress — 

•All  these  are  conjectures,  \diich  I  should  he  glad 
to  have  ascertained  or  confuted  h^  any  cunous 
person  who  could  procure  authentic  testimonies 
of  the  hirtb,  death,  and  family  of  this  very  re- 
markable lady;  and  to  excite  or  assist  which 
was  the  only  purpose  of  this  disquisition.' 

Such  a  strict  verification  of  facts  as  alone 
would  satisfy  so  sceptic  an  enquirer,  sooth 
to  say,  can  never  be  obtained.  If  parish 
renters  may  be  searched  for  a  lady's  age, 
one  of  the  fifteenth  century  would  be  a  cu- 
riosity in  Ireland,  where  the  labours  of  the 
B^strar-Greneral  are  unknown  in  the  nine- 
teenth. As  to  an^  record  of  connubial 
engagements,  we  have  seen  how  loosely  the 
contract  itself  was  often  kept.  Walpole, 
however,  kept  up  his  inquiries — and  at  last 
a  sympathizer  sent  him  this  quotation  from 
a  then  recently  published  authority  : — 

*  Thomas  Earl  of  Desmond,  died  this  year 
(1634),  being  of  a  very  great  ape,  and  was  buried 
tt  YoughaL  He  married,  first,  Ellen,  daughter 
of  MacCarty,  of  Mnskerry,  by  whom  he  Imd  a 
aon,  Maurice,  who  died  vitApatris,  The  earl's 
Beeond  wife  was  CATHERraE  Fitzgerald,  daugh- 
ter of  the  Fitzgeralds  of  Dromana,  in  the  county 
of  Waterford.  This  Catherine  was  the  countess 
that  lived  so  long^ 

Arriving  at  the  supposition  that  the  lady 
(now  at  last  ascertained  and  identified)  was 
married  at  15,  in  the  last  year  of  Edward 
IV.,  and  died  in  1612,  two  years  prior  to 
the  publication  of  the  *  History  of  the 
World,'  Horace  concludes  with  the  remark 
that  '  she  will  then  have  been  no  less  than 
146  years  of  age,  a  particularity  singular 
enough  to  excite,  and  I  hope  excuse,  this 
inquiry.'  May  we  add— our  own  prolix- 
ity ?  His  interest,  let  it  be  observed,  was 
little  due  to  the  lady's  mere  longevity : — 
though  verily,  in  celebrating  *  the  triumphs,' 
in  writing  to  Mann,  *  of  two  old  beauties,' 
la  Prinoesse  Craon  and  la  Mar^chale  de 
FHopital,  and  in  his  real  affection  for  the 
bewitching  octogenarian,  Madame  du  Def- 
fittid,  he  evinces  sympathy  pour  des  ddmes 
vieiUes.  Our  Lady  of  Desmond  was  but  a 
handmaiden,  in  her  ancillary  testimony,  to 
Us  *  Historic  Doubts'  as  to  the  converse  of 
omieliness  in  a  King  of  England.  Yet  his 
▼as  no  ephemeral  sentiment,  for,  by  the 
letter  of  lfl^75  {penes  nos)  he  was  still  harp- 
ing on  her  gossipings  with  Sir  Walter  St.^ 
Joim  and  Lady  Dacre. 

Havmg  *  thrid  the  maze*  of  his  investiga- 
&m  in  which  he  contrives  to  enliven  even  the 
dreariness  of  dates,  we  may  proceed  to 
gRther  up  a  few  other  anthorities  and  illus- 


trations. A  MS.  State  Paper,  dated  1589^ 
enumerates  among  the  forfeitures  of  the  at- 
tainted Garrett,  'the  castle  and  manor  of 
Inchiquin,  now  in  the  hands  of  Dame 
Katherine  Fitz-John,  late  wyfe  to  Thomas, 
sometyme  Earl  of  Desmond,  for  terme  of 
lyef  as  for  hir  dower.'  The  desolated  pos- 
sessions of  the  rebel  had  been  given  away 
— ^the  grantees  undertaking  to  settle  English 
colonists  in  the  land ;  but,  having  failed  in 
this  engagement,  they  were  now  called  on 
to  fulfil  it.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  who  was 
in  this  category,  after  specifying  the  leases 
he  had  made,  thus  concludes  his  rejoinder : 
— 'There  remaynes  unto  me  but  an  old 
castle  and  demayne,  which  are  yet  in  occu- 
pation of  the  old  Countes  of  Desmond  fot 
her  jointure.'  It  was  then  that  the  accom- 
plished Raleigh,  '  chased  from  court  by 
Essex,  and  confined  into  Ireland,'  sat  witn 
Edmond  Spenser  on  the  shady  banks  of  the 
MuJla,  and  listened  to  the  first  stanzas  of 
the  '  Faery  Queen,'  which  the  poet  was  com- 
pleting in  another  fortalice  of  the  Desmonds. 
Youg^  College,  founded  in  the  preceding 
century  by  one  of  the  same  line,  was  also 
bestowed  on  the  gallant  soldier  of  fortune, 
and  the  warden's  house  is  still  shown  as  his 
residence,  when  mayor  of  the  town,  with  its 
dark  oak  panelling  and  richly-carved  mantel- 
piece rising  up  to  the  ceiling  in  the  full  pride 
of  Tudor  magnificence.  All  that  remains  of 
Inchiquin  Cjwtle,  a  few  miles  distant  from 
that  port,  is  a  single  circular  tower  of  mas- 
sive proportions.  There  is  a  'Portrait  of 
the  aged  Countess'  in  the  possession  of  Mr,  , 
Herbert,  of  Mucross  Abbey,  Killamey,  pro- 
fessing to  have  been  executed  during  her 
final  visit  to  London — and  repeating  some  of 
the  other  alleged  facts  of  her  history  in  an  in- 
scription, which,  as  it  is  painted  on  the  canvai 
to  all  appearance  contemporaneously,  seems 
to  prove  the  authenticity  of  the  likeness : — 

'  Catherine,  Countesse  of  Desmonde,  as  she 
appeared  at  y«  Court  of  our  sovraigne  Lord 
Kong  James  m  this  preasant  yeare  a.  d.  1614,  and 
in  y.  140*  yearo  of  her  age.  Thither  she  came 
from  Bristol  to  seek  relief,  y«  House  of  Desmonde 
having  heea  ruined  by  attainder.  She  was  mar- 
ried in  y  reigne  of  Kin^  Eklward  IV.,  and  in 
ye  course  of  her  long  Pilgrimage  renewed  her 
teeth  twice.  Her  principal  resi^noe  is  at  Inchi- 
quin in  Munater,  wmther  she  undauntedlye  pro- 
poseth  (her  purpose  accomplished)  incontinentlie 
to  return.  Laus  Deo.' 

Here  was  a  physical  miracle !  A  widow 
singularly  favoured  by  nature,  even  to  a 
third  set  of  teeth  without  having  to  buy 
them,  while  far  less  venerable  ones  are 
driven  to  the  suecedanea  of  Sackville  Street 
or  the  Rue  de  la  Paix.  And  wedded  at 
nine  years  of  age.    A  preooeity  more  mar- 
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vellous  than  her  longevity !  One  of  the  in- 
nocent boys,  subsequently  murdered,  would 
have  been  a  fitter  partner  than  their  proud 
uncle.  The  date  1614  must  must  be  an 
error  for  1604.  Let  us  consult  the  *  Itinera- 
rv '  of  the  traveller,  Fynes  Moryson,  pub- 
lished in  1617.  He  passed  four  years,  from 
1699  to  1603,  in  Ireland,  as  secretary  to  the 
viceroy — indited  a  history  of  the  fierce  war 
of  that  period — visited  the  island  again, 
landing  at  Youghai,  in  1613,  and  died  the 
next  year.  In  the  course  of  a  graphic  de- 
scription of  that  country  and  its  inhabitants, 
he  says,  writing  on  the  subject  of  longevity  : 

*  The  Irish  report,,  and  will  sweare  it,  that  to- 
wards the  west  thev  have  an  island  wherein  the 
inhabitants  live  so  long,  as,  when  they  are  weary 
with  life,  their  children,  in  charity,  hnng  them  to 
die  upon  the  shore  of  Ireland,  as  if  their  island 
would  not  permit  them  to  die.  In  our  time  the 
Irish  Countesse  of  Desmond  lived  to  the  a?e  of 
about  one  hundred  and  forty  years,  being  ahle  to 
go  00  foot  four  or  "five  miles  to  the  market- 
to  woe,  and  using  weekly  soe  to  doe  in  her  last 
yeeres ;  and  not  many  yceres  before  she  died  she 
had  all  her  teeth  renewed.' 

Our  last  witness  is  a  man  whose  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Desmond  family  may  be 
relied  on — for  he  shortened  the  lives  ojf  sev- 
eral members  of  it — Sir  George  Carew, 
Earl  of  Totness,  President  of  Munster  in 
the  beginning  of  the  17th  century,  and 
author  of  '  Hibernia  Pacata.'  During  a  long 
service  in  Ireland'  he  amassed  40  folios  of 
MS.  records  relative  to  that  country.  His 
*  grandfather,  having,  like  an  '  unthrifty  heir 
of  Linne,'  alienated  the  ancient  patrimony 
of  Carew,  in  Pembrokeshire,  left  a  son,  who 
'bethought  himself  that  his  ancestors  had 
possessed  certain  estates  in  the  Emerald 
Isle,  which  either  they  had  abandoned,  or  had 
been  expelled  from  by  the  resurgent  natives. 
He  '  looked  into  his  evidences,  and  found 
how  by  riglit  these  great  inheritances  had 
descended  unto  him,'  betook  himself  to 
serve  in  Ireland,  and  instituted  both  legal 
and  warlike  proceedings  to  put  himself  in 
enjoyment  of  them — wherein  he  was  par- 
tially successful.  Sir  George,  the  next  of  the 
fiwnily,  succeeded  to  the  contingency  of  re- 
covering all  these  estates,  and,  as  the  prospect 
then  depended  on  old  deeds,  dec,  he  collected 
all  that  bore  upon  his  title,  and  also  caused 
the  pedigrees  of  the  nobility  and  chiefs  of 
dans  to  be  drawn  up  in  three  bulky  volumes, 
adding  many  curious  memoranda  with  his 
own  hand.  At  a  time  when  questions  as  to 
the  ownership  of  Irish  property  were  not 
altogether  left  to  the  dedsion  of  the  ordin- 
ary channels  of  law,  to  the  slow  mercies  of 
Chancery,  or  to  a  coup  de  ffrau.fxom  the 


Encumbered  Estates  Court— and  when  titles 
often  hung  upon  dubious  espousals,  or  eleft" 
tions  to  the  chieftainship,  and  were  compli- 
cated by  a  mixture  of  feudal  and  brehfm 
laws — such  documents  were  of  service  to  a 
high  officer  of  State— which,  itself,  occasion- 
ally cut  the  knot  by  a  summary  order  in 
favour  of  the  litigant  most  likely  to  *do 
service'  to  the  Crown.  The  Carew  MSS. 
626  and  635,  and  Harleian  1426,  each  con- 
tain the  descent  of  the  '  Lords  of  Decies.' 
In  the  last  Sir  George  appends  a  note  under 
the  name  of  'Katheren,  da:  of  Sir  John 
Fitz-Gerald,  ma :  to  Tho :  fitz  Tho :  K  of 
Desmond '— *  Shee  lived  in  a».  1604 ;'  but  in 
the  first-quoted  volume  (p.  74)  his  memo. 
asserts  *  She  died  in  a»o  1604.' 

The  table  on  the  opposite  page  will  serve 
to  explain  the  later  involutions  of  the  Des- 
mond pedigree. 

A  '  veracious  history  of  the  rise,  pros* 
perity,  and  end  of  the  Gerald  ines'  was  writ- 
ten in  Latin  by  Dominic  deRosarioO'Daly, 
inquisitor-general  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Inquisition  in  Portugal,  and  printed  at  Lis- 
bon in  1635.  His  family  had  been  heredi- 
tary bards  to  the  house  whose  fall  he  pathe- 
tically relates,  and  he  was  son  of  a  trusty 
confidant  of  the  unfortunate  Palatine  Garrett, 
Writing  to  enlist  the  sympathies  of  the  con- 
tinental powers  in  support  of  the  Irish  mal- 
contents, he  does  not  disguise  the  rebellious 
views  of  the  Desmonian  chiefe : — yet  ex- 
poses freely  the  atrocious  domestic  murders 
which  arose  among  them  from  disputes  as 
to  inheritance,  and  which  much  conduced  to 
their  ruin.  His  narrative  is  generally  cor- 
roborated by  the  printed  correspondence  of 
the  time.  From  these  and  otner  sources 
the  evidence  bearing  upon  the  dancing  life^ 
(the  primary  object  of  W alpole's.  inquiry,) 
the  nuptials,  and  long  widowed  existence  of 
the  Countess,  may  now  be  examined.  Her 
husband,  Sir  Thomas  '  the  Bald,'  was  but  a 
third  son,  and  did  not  succeed  to  the  title  (as 
12th  peer)  until  it  had  been  enjoyed  by  his 
elder  brothers,  and  by  the  son  of  one  of 
them.  He  commanded  the  horse,  under  the 
lord-lieutenant,  in  a  battle  with  the  Irishrj 
under  O'Brien,  in  1510.  His  first  wife  was 
a  daughter  of  Cormac  MacCarthy,  laidir^  of 
the  strong^  the  builder  of  Blarney  Castle, 
and,  as  an  effect,  perchance,  of  this  connexr 
ion  with  the  powerful  sept  of  Clan  Carthy, 
when  his  nephew,  t^e  then  Lord  of  Da»> 
mond,  invaded  the  territory  of  their  chie^ 
he  sided  with  *  the  Irish  enemy.'  An  eiir 
gagement  took  place  at  Moume,  disastrous 
to  the  Geraldine  peer : — 18  ^  banners  of  gal- 
loglasses,'  each  standard  being  followed  hj 
about  80  men,  and  24  '  banners  of  horse,* 
mustermg  from  20  to  50  horsemen  to  eaoh 
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pennon,  were  slain  on  his  side ;  so  that  the 
loss  amounted  to  some  2000  of  the  best 
men,  without  reckoning  the  light-armed 
*  skipping  kernes.'  The  battle  was  fought 
•  in  September  1520.  The  Lord-Lieutenant, 
the  first  Earl  of  Surrey  (the  hero  of  Flodden) 
writes  to  the  King  on  tnis  overthrow  of  the 
potentate  of  the  southern  Englishry: — *The 
most  part  of  them  that  overthrew  him  be 
Irishmen,  and  I  fear  it  will  cause  them  to 
wax  the  prouder,  and  also  shall  cause  other 
Irishmen  to  take  pride  therein,  setting  the 
less  by  Englishmen.'  The  historian  of  the 
Geraldines  observes  that  .this  defeat  was  the 
first  dimming  of  their  glory.  He  afterwards 
gravely  records,  as  '  a  subject  for  gratulation' 
to  the  *  bald  '  knight — that  '  two  lords  of 
Muskerry  fone  of  whom  was  his  wife*s 
father)  fell  beneath  his  sword ! '  Warmth 
of  blood  varied  in  the  thermometer  of  Irish 
relationship,  for  Sir  Thomas's  first  act  on 
succeeding  to  the  earldom,  in  the  year  1529, 
was  to  grant,  in  perpetuity,  the  country  of 
the  Decies  to  his  reigning  wif^s  father--Sir 
John  Fitz-Gerald  of  Dromana.  Having 
made  a  promise  to  Henry  VIII.  to  send  his 
grandson  over  to  the  court,  (as  was  custom- 
ary with  the  heirs  of  the  nobility,  partly  to 
leave  them  as  hostages,  and  partly  for  their 
education,)  in  a  letter  to  the  King,  dated  at 

*  Youghal,  May  5,  1532,  he  excuses  its  non- 
performance, on  the  plea  that  he  himself 
was  *well  striken  in  age,'  while  his  heir 
was  of  tender  years :  that  he  had  '  sondry 
mortall  enemies,'  beside  the  ancient  foes  of 
his  house ;  and  that  his  estates  lay  far  asun- 
der, *  so  as,'  he  says,  '  we  bothe  has  moche 
adowe  fur  to  kipe  owr  oune.'  A  subsequent 
despatch  mentions  a  report  that  the  Emperor 
of  German  V  was  about  to  enter  into  a  treaty 
with  him,  jfcarl  Thomas,  for  the  invasion  of 
Ireland,  similar  to  thact  made  with  his  pre- 
decessor. Earl  James ;  who  was  sufficiently 
ambitious  to  have  aspired  to  the  hand  of  the 
Emperor's  daughter.  The  treaty  that '  iUus- 
trissimo  Condi^  made  with  Francis  I.  of 
France  demonstrates  the  power  which  the 
Munster  branch,  alone,  of  the  Geraldines 
possessed :  and  shows,  moreover,  that  even 
the  Anglo-Irish  vassals  of  the  Crown,  Hiber- 
nis  ipsis  Hiherniores^  sought  the  infectious 
intervention  of  foreign  aid  in  their  rebellious 
designs,  in  times  before  those  when  *  perse- 
cution on  account  of  religion'  might  be 
pleaded.  The  Desmond  engaged  to  make 
war  in  person,  and  at  his  own  charge,  against 

•  Henry  VIII.  as  soon  as  the  French  army 
should  land  ;  to  bring  400  horse  and  10,000 
foot  into  the  field;  and,  when  need  should 
require,  to  aid  the  French  with  15,000  foot 
or  more,  and  to  fiimi^h  horsea  for  the  drafts 


artillery :  and  Frands  engaged  to  pay  the 
wages  of  the  troops. 

Earl  Thomas  was  celebrated  in  bardio 
song  as  ^  the  victorious' — ^in  nine  battles  had 
he  won  the  palm :  and  the  abovementioned 
despatch,  dated  1534,  remarks,  'albeit  Mb 
years  requirith  quietness  and  rest,  yet  en- 
tendeth  he  as  much  trouble  as  ever  did  any 
of  his  nation.'  The  veteran  died  the  same 
year,  at  the  age  of  80,  according  to  O'Daly 
— who  observes  that  his  grandson  was  at 
that  time  in  the  court  of  Henry  VIII.  The  • 
young  heir  had  at  last  been  sent  over  by  bis 
grandsire — ^whose  letter  shows  how  he  feared 
to  lose  him  'by  daunger  of  the  sea  and  other 
myschaunces' — ^and  was  now  one  of  the  roy- 
al pages  of  honour.  Returning  home,  on  the 
news  of  the  Earl's  death,  to  take  possession 
of  his  honours  and  patrimony — lo !  he  found 
all  to  have  been  seized  by  an  old  savage 
great-uncle.  Sir  John  of  Desmond,  who  dis- 
puted his  legitimacy  on  the  score  of  his  pa- 
rents' consanguinity !  This  usurper  had 
instigated  the  assassination  of  his  own  eldest 
brother,  in  1487.  The  rightful  claimant — 
*  the  young  genty*lman  wych  chalenges  to  be 
the  Yerle' — is  thus  described  : — *  he  spekes 
very  good  Ynglyshe,  and  keepith  his  hair 
and  cap  after  the  Ynglyshe  fashion,  and 
wold  be,  as  far  as  can  be  perceived,  after 
the  Ynglyshe  fashion.'  But  he  soon,  to 
strengthen  his  faction,  married  an  Irish 
wife,  daughter  of  Sir  Cormac  oge  Mao- 
Carty,  and  then — '  daily  made  war'  upon  the 
usurper.  A  dangerous  revolt  of  the  Leinster 
Geraldines  broke  out  while  this  '  dubious 
title  shook  the  maddened  land,'  and  a  loyal 
Ormond  writes : — 

i  These  pretended  Erles  of  Desmond  have 
great  domynions  under  them,  and  bene  of  great, 
power,  if  their  owne  disceDtion  were  not  the 
cause »  of  their  severance.  They  have  such  a 
cankerid  malicious  rebellion  rootidin  them,eTyr 
sithens  the  putting  to  execution  of  one  Thomas, 
Erie  of  Desmond,  at  Drogheda,  that  they  ben  as 
farr  separated  from  the  knowledge  of  any  dutie 
of  alegeaonce  that  a  subject  oght  to  owe  his 
prince,  as  a  Turke  is  to  believe  in  Christianity. 
Thei  blasfeme  the  king,  and  have  their  ears  and 
eies  open  every  day,  gaping  to  have  assistance 
in  this  high  rebellion  out  of  Spayne.' 

A  letter,  dated  at  Waterford,  in  1535, 
reports: — 'this  day  came  in  Sir  John  of 
Desmond,  and  he  is  a  very  old  man,  and  can 
speke  very  good  Ynglysche' — an  accomplish- 
ment displayed  in  his  reply  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant's  suggestion  that  he  and  the 
youthful  claimant  should  go  over  to  London 
to  try  their  cause  before  die  King,  when  he 
exclaimed, '  What  should  I  do  in  England, 
to  meet  a  boy  there  ?  But  give  me  that 
Yrish  horson  Cormac  oge,  az^  I  will  go !' 
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I>7iiig,  however,  the  next  year,  the  deadly 
quarrel  now  lay  between  James,  his  (the 
usurper's)  eldest  son,  and  James,  the  court 
page — who  repaired  over  to  his  royal  mas- 
ter  for  redress.  After  an  abode  of  three 
Tears  in  England  he  came  back  suooessful — 
being  provided  by  the  King  with  ships — the 
protection  of  a  body-guard — and  an  order 
for  his  installation  into  the  patrimonial  hon- 
ours and  inheritance,  which  the  viceroy  put 
him  in  possession  of,  by  accompanying  him 
with  an  armed  force.  But  his  enjoyment  of 
them  was  brief,  for  the  Council  report  to  the 
King  in  the  following  year,  *  your  Grace's 
servant,  James  Fitz-Maurice,  who  daymed 
to  be  Earl  of  Desmond,  was  cruelly  slayne 
the  Friday  before  Palm  Sunday,  by  Mau- 
rice Fitz-John,  brother  to  James,  the  usurper 
of  the  earldom.'  After  this  deed  of  treach- 
ery,  the  usurper  regained  possession,  was  at 
terwards  received  at  Hamptom  Court  as 
I5th  peer,  and  transmitted  the  title  to  his 
son,  the  rebel  Garrett.  James  Fitz-Maurice, 
the  rebel  seneschal— whose  memory  deserves 
to  be  held  in  execration  as  that  of  the  first 
Irishman  who  raised  a  religious  civil  war, 
and  realized  the  treason  of  bringing  in 
foreigners  to  aid  a  revoU — was  son  of  the 
assassin  Maurice,  antoithan  (or  the  incen- 
diary)y  and  grandson  of  the  murderer  John. 
The  Gaelic  word  Jiongail  was  coined  to  sig- 
nify murder  a^ravatedby  close  relationship 
in  blood ;  and  the  Inquisitor-General,  .the 
lustorian  of  the  Desmonians,  although  a 
dansman^  pronounces  that  their  destruction 
was  in  Divine  vengeance  of  that  crime. 

So  many  earls  of  this  race  have  been 
summoned  up  that  we  hardly  like  to  *  stretch 
out  the  line  to  the  crack  of  doom,'  and  in- 
troduce another,  the  last — save  for  the  sake 
of  an  interview  he  seems  to  have  enjoyed 
with  her  ancient  ladyship.  James,  the  heir 
of  Garrett,  was  detained  a  prisoner  in  the 
Tower  until  the  year  1600,  when  a  formi- 
dable  rebellion  was  raging  in  his  native 
country.  The  leadership  of  the  broken  clan 
had  been  assumed  by  a  Sttgaim  larla,  or 
Earl  of  Straw,  now  become  *  the  most  migh- 
tie  and  potent  Geraldine  of  any  of  his  line, 
having  8000  well-armed  men'  in  the  field. 
The  young  Lord  was  sent  over,  in  the  ex- 
pectation that  his  father's  followers  would 
rally  round  him — ^a  hope  which  was  disap- 
pointed directly  he  attended  a  Protestant 
nouse  of  worship  !  On  his  landing  at  You- 
ghal,  however,  he  was  received  with  accla- 
mations, and,  he  writes,  ^  had  like  to  be  over- 
thrown with  the  kisses  of  old  ealleake^  (hags). 
Among  that  throng  of  affectionate  enthusiasts 
•  the  active  Dowager  of  Desmond,  now  verg- 
ing on  seven  score,  peradventure  was  ibi^ 
most*  . 


Bie  proof  of  our  heroine's  espousal  *  in 
Ikigland'  is  but  slight.  The  descendants  of  ^ 
the  conquerors  of  &eland  had  so  far  ^  degen- 
erated' by  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century, 
as  to  have  adopted  the  Gaelic  tongue,  so 
that  it  was  unusual  to  find  even  the  nobility 
speaking  English.  As  the  latter  was  used 
by  her  husband  and  his  brother,  it  may  be 
inferred  that  they  had  been  educated  in  Eng- 
land. Her  own  brother,  Gerald,  Lord  of 
Decies,  *  a  very  strong  man  ih  his  country,' 
which  he  had  probably  never  quitted,  could 
not  join  in  the  wild  Welshman's  boast  to 
Hotspur — ' 

'  I  can  speak  English,  lord,  as  well  as  you, 
For  I  was  trained  up  in  the  English  court' 

'  Great  was  the  credit  of  the  Geraldinea 
ever  when  the  house  of  York  prospered,' 
writes  the  chronicler,  *  for  which  cause  the 
Erie  of  Desmond  (Thomas,  8th  peer)  re- 
mained manie  yeres  Deputie  Lieutenant  to 
George,  Duke  of  Oarence.'  False,  fleeting ^ 
perjured  Clarence,  the  second  son  of  Richard 
of  York,  had  been  bom  in  Dublin  Castle, 
whilst  his  father  was  viceroy.  This  Earl's 
father  was  sponsor  at  Clarence's  christening, 
and  was  thus  bound  to  the  prince  in  a  tie  of 
religious  relationship  considered  sacred  vrith 
the  natives.  Such  was  the  zeal  of  the  Ge- 
raldine lords  for  the  white  rose,  that  one  of 
them,  when  chancellor,  resigned  office  to 
lead  the  clansmen  to  the  battle  of  Stoke, 
where  they  fought  bravely  enough  for  the 
impostor  Simnel.  But  when  Warbeck — 
(whose  impostorship  is  another  theme  for 
historic  doubts) — appeared,  the  discomfiture 
of  his  predecessor  had  cooled  the  courage  of 
Desmond  and  Kildare — at  that  time  co-ma- 
nagers 6f  'the  theatre  on  which  masked 
princes  entered,  but  who  soon  after,  their 
vizards  being  taken  off,  were  expulsed  the 
stage.'  The  *  bald'  knight's  father  (Thomas, 
8th  Earl)  returned  to  Ireland,  in  1464, '  from 
the  King  of  England's  house,'  say  the  simple 
annals,  '  as  Lord-Lieutenant,  and  got  many 
gifts  from  the  King.'  He  was  commended 
for  his  *  politique  wit,  rule,  manhode,  and 
wysdome,'  in  an  address  to  the  Crown,  in 
which  an  humble  Parliament  *  prayed  that 
his  Highness  would  hold  the  lord  deputie 
tenderlie  in  remembrance.'  In  this  high 
post  he  continued  for  three  years,  when  he 
was  suddenly  superseded  and  bdieaded  at 
Drogheda  by  Tiptoft,  Earl  of  Worcester. 

The  tragic  fate  of  their  great  ancestor, 
that  Ormonde  alludes  to  as  so  rankling  in 
the  memory  of  the  later  Desmonians,  arose 
(according  to  the  legend)  from  the  resent- 
ment of  the  Queen  of  Edward  FV.  The 
Earl,"  writes  O'Daly,  was  beloved  by  Ed- 
ward, for,  during  the  sanguinary  contest  be- 
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tweda  the  rival  houses,  he  had  fou^t  in 
many  battles  abi^ast  with  the  viotor.  He, 
however,  had  advised  his  sovereign  not  to 
marry  the  beautiibl  widow,  the  Lady  Eliza- 
beth Wydville.  The  King  espoused  her 
clandestinely,  and  the  union  was  avowed 
about  the  time  that  Edward  appointed  his 
companion  in  arms  to  the  government  of 
Ireland.  During  some  bitter  altercation 
with  his  Queen,  he  afterwards  significantly 
said,  that  '  had  be  hearkened  to  his  cousin 
Desmond's  advice  her  insolent  spirit  would 
have  been  humbled.'  To  this  tradition  a 
new  feature  is  added  by  the  Inquisitor ; — 
that  the  King,  before  dismissing  his  friend, 
entreated  him  to  say  whether  he  saw  aught 
in  his  administration  prejudicial  to  his  peo- 
ple ;  the  Earl  candidly  assured  him  that  he 
knew  of  nothing,  save  the  marriage  recently 
contracted:  'wherefore,'  he  continued,  'I 
think  you  would  do  well  in  divorcing  the 
present  queen,  and  forming  an  alliance  with 
some  powerfbl  foreign  princess.'  This  ver- 
sion may  be  credited,  agreeing  well  with  the 
national  usage  of  repudiation,  and  account- 
ing better  for  the  issue.  Whatever  was  the 
advice,  it  was  subsequently  elicited  by  the 
Queen,  the  King  deeming  the  Viceroy  of 
Ireland  safe  from  her  anger:  but,  in  the 
course  of  time,  she  obtained  the  removal  of 
the  obnoxious  counsellor,  and  had  Worcester 
substituted  in  his  place ;  soon  afler  whose 
arrival  an  act  was  passed  attainting  the  Earls 
of  Desmond  abd  Kildare  for  ^  alliance^  fos- 
terage, et  alterage  avecq  lee  Irois  ennemis  du 
Boy,  comme  en  donnant  d  euz  chevaulx  et 
hameis  et  armors,  et  eupportant  eux  envers 
ksfoialx  sujecte  du  Bog  J 

The  gravamen  of  the  charge  is  overlooked 
by  the  historians  Leland  and  MooVe,  who 
defend  the  unfortunate  viceroy,  each  more 
euo  ;  the  latter  asserting  that  the  Desmonds 
had  hitherto  been  disposed  to  uphold  the 
authority  of  the  Crown  in  their  remote  pro- 
vince, and  enabled  to  do  so  chi^y  by  the 
connexions  they  formed  with  Irish  ladies! 
It  is  alleged  that  the  Queen  obtained  the 
privy  signet  by  stealth,  and  herself  affixed 
tte  seal  to  tlie  order  for  Uie  Earl's  decapita- 
tion :  and  that  Worceeter,  who  laid  <daim  to 
some  of  his  estates,  instantly  acted  upon  this 
warrant  Desmond's  brother,  his  five  sons 
(who  were  then  but  youths)  and  all  his  kin^ 
dred,  comprising  the  principal  families  of  the 
south,  instantly  revolted,  devastated  the 
country  about  them,  and  marched  with  ban- 
ners displayed  upon  the  capital.  Lord  Kil- 
dare boldly  repaired  to  the  King,  was  so 
favourably  heard  diat  he  received  a  pardon, 
and,  the  same  obsequious  parliament  revers- 
ing his  attainder,  was  appointed  to  supersede 
Tiptoft !    When  the  lalter,  on  hk  recall, 


produced  the  warrant,  Edward  IV.  was  ao 
exasperated  that  t^e  Queen  was  eoropeUed 
to  fly  to  an  asylum  for  safety.  Woroesler 
afterwards  sufi^red  by  the  same  sentence  he 
had  executed  upon  Desmond — a  feet  related 
with  much  satisfaction  by  the  Celtic  annal- 
ists, who  record  that  *  the  Earl  of  Warwidt 
and  the  Duke  of  Clarence  cut  into  quarters 
the  wreck  of!  tJie  maledictions  of  the  men  of 
Ireland — the  Saxon  justiciary.'  Walpole,  in 
a  memoir  of  that  nobleman  (the  paragon  in 
learning  and  patron  of  Caxton),  states  that 
he  was  accused  of  cruelty  in  his  government, 
and  especially  towards  the  two  infant  sooe 
of  Desmond.  These  orphan  boys  received 
the  royal  pardon  for  their  outbreak,  and  may 
then  have  been  taken  over  to  be  educated  in 
England,  away  from  peril  of  the  Milesian 
daughters  of  their  native  land ; — an  ineflfee- 
tual  precaution,  as  this  scion  of  the  race — 
Sir  Thomas— (ultimately  12th  Earl  of  Des- 
mond)— actually  wedded  a  Mac-Carthy  for 
his  first  wife.  He  may,  indeed,  have  after- 
wards  dispossessed  himself  of  her,   more 


patrio,' BxA  taken  another;  yet,  bom  in 
1454,  he  might  possibly  have  married  a  se- 
cond within  the  days  of  Edward  IV.  without 
any  incorrect  disposal  of  the  first. 

Yet  how  is  the  early  presence  of  (kt  lady, 
his  cousin,  in  England,  to  be  accounted  fort 
A  young  knight  of  the  Emerald  Isle  might 
well  be  found  there,  either  '  in  the  ranks  of 
death,'  or  carrying  off  an  heiress  or  a  wed- 
thy  dowager,  like  Lord  Killeen's  son,  who 
married  a  Duchess  of  Clarence.  Let  us 
conjecture,  with  retrospective  clairvoyance, 
that  she  came  over — young  and  fair— to 
grace  the  court  as  a  medisBval  maid  of  ho- 
nour :  or,  like  another  *  fajr  Geraldine,'  her 
kinswoman,  who  was  educated  with  her 
cousins.  Queens  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  that 
she  was  brought  up  with  the  royal  prin- 
cesses, who  were  of  her  own  ago.  The 
luxurious  Edward  IV.  ^thered  round  him  a 
court  circle  the  most  beautifiil  in  the  world ; 
so  that  the  eyes  of  foreign  ambassadors 
were  positively  da2zled  by  the  *  superabun- 
dantly lovely  young  ladies '  l^ey  saw  at  a 
state-ball  in  the  palace  of  Westminster.* 

Upon  the  engraving  (1806)  of  the  (so- 
called)  Portrait  of  tke  Countess  in  the  poe^ 
session  of  the  chief  of  another  branch  of  the 
Geraldines,  the  Knight  of  Kerry,  we  read 
that  ^  this  illustrious  lady  was  bom  about 
the  year  1464.'  This  agrees  with  her  age 
of  140,  if  she  died  in  1604.  She  woald 
then  be  nineteen  in  the  year  of  Uie  aooes- 
sion  of  Richard  III.,  when  she  may  have 
been  espoused  (under  a  Papal  diq)ensatioD,) 
by  her  cousin  Sir  Thomas,  and  have  soon 
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zetorned  with  Kim  to  their  own  land,  where 
they  lived  together  for  half  a  century.  One 
daughter  only  was  the  ofispringof  the  mar^ 
liage.  Sir  Thomas  became  £arl  late  in 
life,  as  has  been  mentioned  before,  but  he 
was  five  years  in  possession  of  the  coronet ; 
long  enough  to  entitle  his  relict  to  her  joint- 
are,  which  she  enjoyed  for  seventy  years — 
surpassing  the*  ordinary  pertinacity  of  an- 
nuitants. When,  in  1575,  Garrett,  the  16th 
earl,  was  meditating  a  revolt,  he  induced 
the  aged  widow  to  surrender  her  dowry,  In- 
chiquin  Castle  and  lands,  to  him,  by  a  deed 
in  which  '  the  ladye  Kathrin,  late  wief  to 
Thomas,  late  Earle  of  Desmond,'  acknow- 
ledges '  good  considerations  ;' — ^and  for  rea- 
sons of  the  same  sort,  Garrett  immediately 
leased  the  property  to  a  friendly  lawyer,  to 
whom  she  'gave  seisin  by  delivery  of  a 
peace  of  earthe  in  the  house.'  But  Garrett 
tfe  long,  as  we  know,  did  revolt,  whereupon 
all  deeds  dated  subsequent  to  one  that  prov- 
ed his  inieni  to  rebel  were  pronounced  void, 
and  the  dowager  recovered  her  holding.* 
Her  right  was  again  disturbed  by  his  at- 
tainder and  the  grant  to  Raleigh ;  But  Sir 
Walter  generously  left  her  in  occupation  of 
the  property,  until  compelled  to  place  an 
English  settler  in  possession :  and,  indeed, 
even  after  he  leased  away  the  manor  (in 
1691)  it  would  appear,  by  the  Mucross  in- 
scription, that  the  aged  lady  remained  in 
her  accustomed  residence.  From  this  asy- 
lum she  may  have  been  ousted  by  Richard 
Boyle,  the  rapacious  Earl  of  Cork,  after  he 
had  acquired  Raleigh's  Irish  estates : — which 
were  passed  to  him  in  January  1604 — the 
period  at  which  (it  would  seem)  the  Coun- 
tess travelled  over  to  seek  relief.  Sidney, 
Earl  of  Leicester,  among  others,  has  record- 
ed in  a  '  table-book '  the  traditionary  Small- 
talk of  his  day  as  to  *  this  olde  lady  :' — 
who,  he  was  told,  *came  to  petition  the 
Queen,  and,  landing  at  Bristol,  came  on  foot 
to  London,  being  then  so  olde  that  her 
daughter  was  decrepit,  and  not  able  to  come 
with  her,  but  was  brought  in  a  little  cart, 
their  poverty  not  allowing  better  means.' 
The  ruin  of  her  ancient  house  was  now  com- 
plete. She  who  in  her  youth  bad  led  off  the 
revel  with  princes,  in  the  days  of  her  de- 
crepitude had  to  '  walke  on  foot  weekly '  to 
OMwket  1  And  now,  in  the  last  year  of  her 
life,  when  its  wondrous  protraction  had  be- 
come proverbial,  this  venerable  peeress 
<*os8ed  the  sea  and  performed  a  weary  jour- 
Jwy — compelled  to  petition  a  Court,  once 
the  scene  of  her  beauty  and  triumph,  as 

*  suitor  for  her  very  subsistence !     With 
BO  full  an  experience  of  '  the  woes  that  wait 

•  ■ 


on    age,'  would  she  bare   joined  in  the 
prayer — 

'  Enlarge  my  life  with  multitude  of  days !' 

The  decease  of  the  Countess  is  ascribed 
to  an  accident,  which,  if  it  really  befel  her, 
proves  a  surprising  degree  of  senile  agility, 
and  is  a  vexatipusly  ignominious  cause  of 
death  for  a  heroine.  Lord  Leicester  de- 
clares— *  Shee  might  have  lived  much  long- 
er, had  shee  not  mett  with  a  kind  of  violent 
death:  for  she  must  needs  climb  a  nutt- 
tree,  to  gather  nutts,  soe,  falling  downe,  she 
hurt  her  thigh,  which  brought  a  fever,  and 
that  brought  death.'  Local  tradition  and 
merry  poets,  however,  agree  that  she  fell 
from  a  cherry-tree,  which  Sir  Walter  Ra- 
leigh was  the  first  to  plant  in  Ireland,  hav- 
ing been  tempted  to  gather  the  rare  and 
ripe  fruit. 

*  Ay,  las  old 
As  that  Countess  of  Desmond  of  whom  1  've 

been  told 
That  she  lived  to  much  more  than  a  hundred 

and  ten, 
And  was  killed  by  a  fall  from  a  dierry-tree 

then  ! 
What  a  frisky  old  girl  1' 

We  are  not  cognizant  of  any  other  pop- 
trait  of '  the  fair  Geraldine,  bright  object  <^ 
Surrey's  vow,'  than  that  at  Wobum ;  whik 
of  her  danswoman — this  antique  dame — 
there  are  innumerable  *  presentments,'  true 
and  oonnterfeit — all  provokingly  ti^en  at  a 
time  when  her  wrinkles,  and  not  her 
dimples,  made  her  a  study  fbr  the  painter. 
At  Dromana,  her  birthplace,  Lord  Stuart  de 
Decies'  fine  seat,  there  is  a  remarkable  head 
— an  ivdidkonoUa  of  the  Roman  matron, 
Metella, '  with  the  silver  gray  on  her  long 
tresses.'  The  picture  al  Chatsworth  is  un- 
derstood to  have  descended  to  the  Cavendish 
family  from  their  ancestor  Lord  Cork.  The 
head  in  the  gallery  at  Enowle  is  question* 
able;  devoid  of  tiring,  and  bristiing  with 
elf-locks,  it  is  rather  the  effigy  of  a  Dutdi 
witch  than  the  nmilitude  of  a  lady  of  rank« 
The  painting  in  the  collection  of  Windsor 
Castle  is  now  believed  to  be  a  likeness  of 
the  mother  of  Rembrandt : — and  it  would 
seem  that  this  is  not  the  only*case  of  thai 
particular  conftision#  Pennant  obtained  an 
engraving  of  the  picture  at  Dupplin,  for  his 
'  Tour :' — anent  this  the  author  of  Anecdotes 
of  Painting  (whose  literary  mission  seems  to 
have  been  to  raise  doubts)  writes  to  Cole— 
'  Mr.  Pennant  has  given  a  new  edition  of  his 
former  tonr,  with  more  cuts  :  among  otheiw 
is  the  vulgar  head  called  the  Countess  o^ 
Desmond.  I  told  him  I  had  disoov«*ed,  and 
proved  past  oontradiction,  that  it  it  Rem- 
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brandt's  mother.  He  owned  it,  and  said  he 
•would  correct  it  by  a  note ;  but  he  has  not. 
This  is  a  brave  way  of  being  an  antiquary — 
as  if  there  could  be  any  merit  in  giving  for 
genuine  what  one  knows  to  be  spurious.' 
The  Knight  of  Kerry's,  a  painting  of  merit, 
and  well  engraved,  represents  extreme  old 
age,  with  an  extraordinary  degree  of  still 
remaining  vigour ;  but  the'features  are  dis- 
similar to  those  of  the  veritable  portraiture. 
Gerard  Douw's  name  appears  on  the  panel, 
and  it  is  impossible  our  subject  could  have 
sat  to  that  great  artist.  The  vraisemblance  is 
at  Mucross.  We  have  lately  done  homage 
to  it,  and  it  is  engraved — on  our  memory. 
Shades  of  veteran  beauties,  Diane  de  Poi- 
tiers and  Ninon  de  I'Enclos!  brilliant  as 
were  your  earthly  attractions  after  sixty 
Bummers,  a  nobler  grace  lingered  in  this 
doubly-septuagenarian  original!  Forfend 
that  her  stem  shade  ever  resent  a  compari- 
son with  such  frail  creatures'!  She  carries 
the  historic  *prowde  countenance  of  the 
Geraldines '  of  her  dav.  Aristocratic,  mor 
trician,  and  placid,  though  deeply  traced 
with  sorrow ;  eyes  hazel,  features  regular  and 
handsome,  a  complexion  yet  fresh  and  heal- 
thy !  Why — cette  Comtesse^  dans  aa  premi- 
irejeunesse,  fair  and  vivacious  as  the  daugh- 
ters  of  the  Antediluvians,  ere  the  term  of 
vitality  was  diminished  to  six  score  years — 
must  have  been  more  lovely  than  the  wi- 
dowed lady  Anne,  whose  *heav'nly  face 
provoked,'  and  '  haunted  the  sleep '  of,  our 
and  all  the  world's  Glo'ster !  Such  *  divine 
perfection  '  in  an  Irish  maid  of  honour  may 
well  have  led  the  susceptible  Royal  Duke  to 
ask  her  hand  for  the  galliard !  Her  testi 
mony,  taken  in  connexion  with  coins,  has 
been  accepted  by  the  calm  and  judicious 
historian  of  'Europe  during  the  middle 
ages '  as  sufficient  proof  of  the  handsome- 
ness of  the  Usurpers  face.  As  to  his  figure 
we  can  have  no  numismatic  evidence — 
Binewy  and  vigorous  at  all  events  it  must 
have  been ;  but  very  possibly  the  Irishwo- 
man's gratified  pride  and  warm  native  ima- 
gination influenced  her  flattering  remi- 
niscence when  she  extolled  to  Lady  Dacre, 
as  the  model  of  symmetry,  a  Prince  of  the 
Blood  who,  straight  or  crooked,  had  taste 
enough  to  appreciate  and  do  homage  to  her 
own  early  charms. 


Abt.  m. — 1.  Mein  Lehen  und  WirJcen  in 
Ungam  in  den  Jahren  1848  und  1849. 
Von  Arthur  Qdrgei.    Leipzig.     1862. — 

•  'My  lAft  and  Acts  in  Hungary y  dt.    By 


A.   G5i^ei.     ri-om  the  German.    Lon- 
don.    1862. 

2.  Der  Winter-Feldzug  1848-49  in  Uh- 
gam  unter  dem  Obercommando  des  Fdd^ 
Marshall* 8  Fursten  zu  Windisch^GrUfz, 
(Nach  officiellen  Quellen.)    Wien-  1851, 

3.  Ber  Feldzug  in  Ungam  und  SiebenbUr" 
gen  in  Sommer  des  Jahre  X849. 

4.  Bericht  iiber  die  Kriegs-Operationen  der 
Russiscken  Truppen  im  Jahre  1849.  Nach 
officiellen  Quellen  zusammengestellt  von 
H.V.N.    Berlin.     1861. 

The  literary  records  of  the  late  campaigns 
in  Hungary  are  already  so  numerous  that^ 
before  we  had  perused  the  declamatory 
statements  of  the  revolutionary  leaders  on 
the  one  side  and  examined  the  official  reports 
on  the  other,  the  contents  of  a  well-filled 
shelf  passed  before  our  eyes.  To  spare  our 
readers  the  tedium  of  such  researches,  and 
yet  to  place  before  them  a  connected  viewr 
of  the  Hungarian  contest,  we  shall  follow 
the  more  unpretending  path  of  personal  nar- 
rative ;  and  we  select  the  volume  that  heads 
our  list  as  by  far  the  most  authentic  and  in- 
teresting memoir  which  has  yet  reached  ua 
Arthur  G5rgei  was,  with  one  exception,  the 
most  conspicuous  personage  in  Hungary 
throughout  the  military  operations  of  1849  ; 
and  he  was,  without  any  exception,  the  man 
best  qualified  by  military  skill,  by  political 
insight,  and,  we  think,  by  integrity  of  pur- 
pose,  to  save  the  honour  and  the  constitu- 
tion of  his  country.  His  present  situation 
allows  him  to  speak  with  independence  of 
his  former  comrades,  and  his  sense  of  obli- 
gation to  the  Imperial  government  has  not 
prevented  him  from  dealing  very  openly 
with  its  faults.  Accordingly ,  his  book  is  on 
the  one  hand  violently  assailed  by  the  Mag- 
yar emigration,  on  the  other  severely  pro- 
hibited by  the  Austrian  police.  As  &  g^ 
neral  history  of  the  contest  it  is  far  firom 
complete,  probably  from  the  absence  of  do* 
camentary  and  written  evidence  in  the  place 
of  the  author's  detention.  But  upon  the 
whole,  after  an  attentive  comparison  of  this 
statement  with  other  accounts  of  these 
events,  we  give  General  Gorgei  credit  for  as 
much  truth  and  impartiality  as  can  be  ex- 
pected from  a  man  in  his  position. 

The  other  works  before  us,  and  of  whidi 
we  shall  make  considerable  use,  are  the  offi- 
cial narratives  of  the  campaign  drawn  up  by 
officers  on  the  staff*  of  the  two  Imperial  ar- 
mies, and  published  under  the  sanction  of 
those  governments  respectively.  They  lay 
claim  to  none  of  the  higher  qualities  of  hii 
torical  composition,  except  tJiat  first  condi« 
tion  of  all,  official  accuracy :  and,  though  the 
Austrians  oomplain  of  some  of  the  Russian 
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representations,  we  see  no  reason  to  question 
the  fidelity  of  these  Reports  on  either  side. 

We  learn  froiri  a  French  biographer  that 
Gorgei  was  bom  in  January,  1818,  at  Top- 
portz,  an  estate  of  his  family,  in  the  country 
of  Zips,  in  the  north  of  Hungary.  His  an- 
cestors had  for  centuries  distinguished  them- 
selves in  the  Imperial  armies.  He  was 
educated  at  Eperies,  and  afterwards  at  the 
military  college  of  Tuln,  whence  he  entered 
the  Hungarian  Noble  Guard  at  Vienna. 
He  had  been  promoted  within  five  years  to 
a  Lieutenancy  in  the  Palatine  Hussars :  but 
then,  having  married  a  French  governess 
whom  he  met  at  Prague,  he  suddenly  re^ 
resolved  to  quit  the  service,  and  withdrew 
into  the  country,  to  devote  himself  to  the 
study  of  chemistry,  in  which  he  is  said  to 
have  attained  uncommon  proficiency.  No- 
thing certainly  indicated  the  fiery  ambition 
of  a  soldier  of  fortune  or  a  revolutionary 
chief  in  this  apparent  termination  of  his 
early  military  career.  It  was  in  the  retired 
situation  above  described  that  the  30th  year 
of  his  age  found  him : — and  in  the  first  stage 
of  the  disturbances  of  that  year,  1848,  the 
only  use  he  made  of  his  acquirements  was, 
that  he  ofiTered  to  superintend  a  manufactory 
of  detonators.  He  was  in  fact  too  obscure 
a  person  to  be  reckoned  amongst  the  pro- 
tagonists of  the  revolutionary  movement 
then  fast  gaining  strength,  and  threatening 
to  overthrow  the  national  ministry  which 
had  been  hailed  with  rapture  by  the  liberal 
party  a  few  months  before.  He  had,  how- 
ever, joined  the  militia,  and  when  the  month 
of  September  arrived,  which  witnessed  the 
murder  of  Count  Lamberg  and  the  com- 
mencement of  dpen  war,  G5fgei  filled  the 
post  of  a  major  in  the  5th  battalion  of  Hon- 
Yeds,  in  which  capacity  he  was  employed  in 
the  promising  task  of  converting  a  National 
Guard  into  a  regular  force.  Although  the 
number  of  these  National  Guards  for  the 
district  of  Szolnok  was  estimated  at  5000, 
G5rgei  with  diflSculty  succeeded  in  the  course 
of  a  month  in  brincing  together  700  taen 
under  arms,  and  of  these  barely  100,  he 
says,  were  real  volunteers — a  statement 
which  we  quite  believe,  and  which,  if  true, 
lends  little  credit  to  the  vulgar  theory  that 
tiie  agitators  were  mainly  supported  by  the 
enthusiasm  and  military  aptitude  of  the 
common  people.  The  war  was  already 
wging  with  unparalleled  ferocity  between 
the  Magyars  and  the  Ratzen  or  Serbs  on 
the  Southern  frontier,  and  the  corps  of  Roth 
and  Jellachich  menaced  the  Hungarian  capi- 
tal. At  this  time  Gorgei  was  sent  with  his 
small  contingent  to  the  isle  of  Czpel,  below 
Pesth,  with  orders  to  hinder,  if  possible,  the 
junction  of  these  commanders,  but  especially 


to  prevent  them  from  crossing  the  Danube. 
He  had  been  but  a  few  days  in  this  situation 
when  an  incident  occurred  which  had  a  de- 
cisive effect  on  bis  career,  and  leaves  a  very 
dark  blot  on  his  reputation. 

On  the  29th  September — that  is,  two  days 
afler  the  massacre  of  Count  Lamberg  on  the 
bridge  of  Pesth — Counts  Eugene  and  Paul 
Zichy  were  Crested  at  the  outposts  of  G5r- 
gei's  detachment  at  Stuhlweisenbui^,  and 
brought  on  the  following  day  to  his  head- 
quarters at  Adony.  The  first  suggestion  of 
two  staff-officers  of  the  Hunyady  Legion, 
then  serving  under  Gorgei,  was,  that  these 
unhappy  gentlemen  should  be  conveyed 
under  escort  to  Pesth,  where  they  would  in 
all  probability  have  been  torn  to  pieces  by 
the  population  which  had  just  immolated 
Lamberg.  This  atrocious  suggestion  was 
rejected  by  Gorgei.  Even  at  Adony,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Danube,  they  were  by 
no  means  safe ;  but  by  great  personal  ex- 
ertions Gorgei  succeeded  in  protecting  his 
prisoners  against  the  infuriated  peasantry 
whilst  he  cpnveyed  them  to  the  isle  of 
Czepel.  All  the  boats  had  been  removed 
or  concealed ;  and  it  was  only  by  threaten- 
ing two  millers  with  instant  death  that  the 
me^s  of  transport  were  provided.  But, 
though  they  were  thus  preserved  from  the 
fury  of  the  peasants,  the  Zichys  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  no  merciful  judge.  The 
charge  against  them  was,  that  tih^y  were 
the  bearers  of  proclamations,  still  wet  from 
the  press,  addressed  by  the  Emperor  and 
King  to  his  subjects  and  troops  in  Hungary, 
which  Count  Eugene  declared  to  have  been 
packed  up  by  mistake  among  his  baggage 
by  his  valet ;  and  that,  an  open  letter  or  s^e 
conduct,  signed  by  Jellachich,  was  found  on 
the  same  nobleman's  person.  Upon  these 
charges  lEugene  was  convicted  of  an  under- 
standing with  the  enemies  of  his  country  by 
a  court-martial,  whose  proceedings  are  said 
to  have  been  regularly  conducted  according 
to  the  usages  and  regulations  of  the  Austrian 
army,  and  he  was  forthwith  hung.  Count 
Paul  was  acquitted  for  want  of  proof  against 
him. 

Into  G5rgei^s  defence  of  this  action  it  is 
needless  for  us  to  enter,  for  a  more  odious 
exercise  of  military  power  is  hardly  to  be 
found  even  in  the  annals  of  this  fratricidal 
war.  At  the  outset  of  a  civil  contest,  when 
parties  are  still  scarcely  defined,  and  when 
what  is  treason  on  one  day  is  called  duty  to 
one's  country  on  the  next,  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  the  more  irresolute  or  prudent  class 
of  men  should  hesitate  before  they  plunge 
into  this  abyss  of  evils.  Count  Eugene 
Zichy  was  living  on  his  own  estate,  alter- 
nately exposed  to  Hie  attacks  of  two  armies. 
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one  of  which  was  that  of  his  sovereign,  the 
other  called  itself  that  of  his  country.  He 
probably  wavered,  and  sought  safety  be- 
tween the  two.  But  he  had  done  nothing 
to  bring  him  clearly  within  this  severe  con- 
struction of  the  laws  of  high  treason.  His 
execution  was  a  judicial  murder,  and  the 
more  deliberate  Gorgei  makes  it  out  to 
have  been,  the  worse  the  case  appears.  At 
any  rate,  being,  as  he  then  was,  within  a 
few  hours'  ride  of  head-quarters,  it  was  quite 
unnecessary  for  the  major  of  an  irregular 
company  to  take  upon  himself  this  terrible 
responsibility,  and  the  precipitation  with 
which  the  whole  afiair  was  conducted  war- 
rants the  worst  suspicions.  The  execution 
of  Ck)unt  Zichy,  however,  produced  two  most 
important  results.  It  induced  a  multitude 
of  wavering  members  of  the  Hungarian 
aristocracy  to  join  the  ranks  of  the  insur- 
gents, for  it  seemed  less  dangerous  to  take 
tip  arms  than  to  retain  a  neutral  position : 
— it  was  this  terrible  example  that  first 
drove  many  to  a  course  which  allowed  of 
no  retreat.  It  likewise  pointed  out  the 
young  Honved  Major  to  the  notice  of  Kos- 
suth and  the  extreme  party,  as  a  man  upon 
whom  no  light  scruples  -were  likely  to  have 
much  influence.  They  probably  took  him 
for  a  more  reckless  revolutionist  than  he 
afterwards  proved;  and  we  are  bound  to 
add,  that  we  know  of  no  action  in  his  career 
so  discreditable  as  the  first.  No  doubt,  it 
was  this  guilty  transaction  which  recom- 
mended him  to  Kossuth,  as  it  might  be 
supposed  to  make  him  a  desperate  man; 
and  if  not  already,  he  was  soon  afterwards 
acknowledged  to  be  an  able  one ;  for  his 
skilful  assistance  brought  the  operations  of 
Moriz  Perczel's  corps  against  Roth  and 
Jellachich  to  a  speedy  and  successfiil  ter- 
mination, in  spite  of  the  blunders  and  re- 
sentment of  Perczel  himself. 

These  facts  had  their  due  weight  in  Pesth, 
where  it  was  felt  that  the  war  had  been  begun 
in  earnest  without  any  means  of  conducting 
it ;  and  accordingly  the  Committee  of  Defence 
summoned  G5rgei  to  the  capital,  whence  he 
was  despatched  to  the  main  body  of  the 
army,  then  commanded  by  General  Moga, 
on  the  Leitha,  which  forms  the  extreme 
frontier  of  the  kingdom  on  the  side  of  Vi- 
enna. The  position  of.  this  army  at  that 
moment  was  of  essential  importance  to  the 
fate  of  Austria  herself;  for  it  was  oti  the 
13th  of  October,  just  seven  days  after  the 
murder  of  Latour  in  Vienna,  that  Gorgei 
was  ordered  to  the  command  of  the  van- 
guard which  already  had  its  outposts  beyond 
&e  Hungarian  territory.  The  advance  of 
the  Hungarian  army  to  the  relief  of  the 
capita),  which  was  then  in  the  power  of  tl^ 


revolutionary  Aula,  with  their  gang  of  armed 
students  and  navvies,  thqugh  Prince  Win- 
dischgratz  still  threatened  it  from  the  south- 
west, was  confidently  anticipated  by  the 
leaders  of  the  Viennese  revolt.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  M6ga  himself  was  at  heart 
much  more  an  Austrian  general  than  a  rebel 
chief,  and  the  whole  moderate  party  in  his 
camp  were  bent  on  defending  the  Hungarian 
territory  against  the  menacing  Croatians, 
and  averse  to  any  ofiensive  measures  as  r^ 
garded  the  capital  of  the  Empire  or  the  Im- 
perial forces  beyond  the  Leitha.  For  about 
a  fortnight  the  attitude  of  M6ga's  corps  re- 
mained undecided  ;  but  on  the  arrival  of 
Kossuth  at  head-quarters — followed,  it  was 
said,  by  a  reinforcement  of  12,000  men — a 
council  of  war  was  held,  to  which  Gor^i 
was  summoned  ;  and  for  the  first  time  he 
confronted,  in  a  very  characteristic  manner, 
the  ultra-revolutionary  influence  of  the  lead- 
ers of  this  rebellion.  Kossuth  opened  the 
deliberation  by  a  passionate  appeal  in  favour 
of  the  besieged  democracy  of  Vienna,  whose 
cause  he  at  once  and  completely  identified 
with  that  of  his  own  country,  and  represent- 
ed that  his  own  heroic  reinforcements  were 
burning  to  cross  the  frontier  and  fly  to  the 
relief  of  their  friends.  To  these  appeals  the 
council  yielded  a  timid  assent.  Gorgei 
alone  opposed  the  practical  views  of  a 
soldier  to  the  dreams  of  a  demagogue,  and 
pointed  out  with  force  the  utter  inability  of 
the  National  Guards  and  Honveds,  of  whom 
the  Hungarian  army  was  then  composed,  to 
assume  the  oflTensive  at  all. 

'  Kossuth  was  evidently  displeased  with  my 
declaration,  and  put  to  me  the  question :  How 
high  did  I  estimate  the  enthusiasm  which  his  ad- 
dress would  call  forth  among  the  troops? — ^"In 
the  camp,  and  immediately  after  the  address,  veij 
high;  but  after  the  endurance  of  hardships,  and 
in  presence  of  the  enemy,  very  low." — ^*'  Then 
you  think,"  he  asked  again,  irritated,  **  that  we 
shall  not  bring  hack  a  single  man  of  our  army?* 
— *^  For  the  safety  of  the  National  Guards  and 
the  Volunteers,"  I  replied,  "  tiieir  nimbleneas  n 
to  me  a  sufficient  guarantee;  but  the  few  good 
troops  which  we  possess  might  he  ruined  by  i^ 
and  with  them  the  material  which  we  so  press- 
ingly  need  for  training  up  a  useftd  army."*— 
Life  and  Acts,  vol.  L  p.  75. 

This  conference,  however,  did  not  prevent 
M.  Kossuth  from  summoning  Prince  Win- 
dischgratz  to  raise  the  blockade  of  Vienna 
and  to  disarm  Jellachich  and  his  corpa 
One  of  the  trumpets  sent  with  this  message 
was  detained,  and  as  the  2Sth  October  had 
now  arrived,  when  the  attack  was  made  on 
the  city,  the  Hungarians  advanced,  and 
fought  on  the  30th  the  ludicrous  and  disgrace- 
fill  battle  of  Sdiwediat    Their  Genend-in- 
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«hief  committed  f^  series  of  blundezs,  and, 
sfter  a  very  shbrt  cannonade,  of  the  5000 
National  Guards  and  Volunteers  whose  val* 
our,  heated  by  M.  Kossuth's  eloquence,  was 
to  have  rescued  Vienna  and  saved  their 
country  at  a  blow,  noi  a  single  man  remained. 

'  I  thought  I  should  have  sunk  to  the  earth  for 
shame,*  says  Gorgei,  'at  the  unspeakable  cow- 
ardice of  my  countrymen,  and  wished  that  a  ball 
would  strike  me  from  my  horse  I  Of  my  once 
Bumerous  suite,  only  my  younger  brother  and  a 
ifst-lieutenant  of  hussars  kept  near  me  in  the 
moment  of  danger.  The  whole  of  our  forces 
from  Schwechat  to  Mannsworth  were  swept 
away.  The  other  brigades  were  said — ^incredible 
as  it  may  seem — ^to  have  taken  to  their  heels  be- 
fore mine.  Like  a  scared  flock,  the  mfun  body  of 
the  army  was  seen  rushing  in  disorder  to  the 
Fiseha  for  safety  f  and  nothing  saved  it  from  ut- 
ter destruction  but  the  forbearance  of  the  enemy, 
who  did  not  pursue.' 

Gorgei  followed  Kossuth  to  Presburgh, 
where  he  found  the  Dictator  in  bed,  sorely 
depressed  by  this  commencement  of  the 
war,  for  all  his  speechifying  had  not  stopped 
a  single  party  or  the  fugitives.  The  state  of 
affairs  admitted  of  no  delay,  for  General 
Simunich,  heading  a  detachment  of  Imperial 
troops,  had  already  penetrated  as  far  as 
Tymau  in  the  north ;  Windischgratz  would 
obviously  soon  be  in  a  condition  to  follow 
up  his  victory  at  Schwechat ;  the  south  was 
mvaded  or  menaced  by  the  Croatians; 
Transylvania  was  still  held  by  the  Austrian 
forces ;  and  all  systematic  defence  was  want- 
ing. Under  these  circumstances  the  com- 
mand of  the  defeated  army  was  pressed  by 
Kossuth  upon  several  officers  of  higher 
standing  than  Gdrgei — but  then,  they  all  de- 
dining  it,  upon  him ;  and  he  accepted  it. 
Bern,  who  bad  just  escaped  from  Vienna  in 
some  marvellous  way — it  is  said,  in  a  coffin 
*-va3  despatched  to  Transylvania,  where  his 
brilliant  successes  afforded  some  palliation  of 
the  choice  of  a  Polish  adventurer  for  such  a 
command.  Guyon,  whom  Gorgei  dubs  a 
Count,  but  in  truth  a  mere  Irish  soldier  of 
fortune,  was  despatched  against  Simunich ; 
and  it  was  therefore  the  more  urgent  that 
the  central  niilitary  forces  of  Hungary 
should  be  under  the  command  of  a  Hunga- 
rian. But  the  army  of  the  Upper  Danube, 
as  it  was  called,  amounted  to  a  little  more 
than  12,000  men,  of  whom  part  were  de- 
luding and  part  disaffected ;  and  in  the 
^  month  of  December  1848  the  afi&irs  of 
Hungary  seemed  to  have  assumed  a  hopeless 
aspect  Two  events  contributed  to  alter  this 
state  of  things : — first,  the  abdication  of  the 
Emperor  Ferdinand,  followed  by  the  acces- 
sion of  his  nephew — which  was  r^resented 
to  the  Magyars,  and  especially  to  the  rega 


lar  troops  who  had  deserted  from  the  ser* 
vice  of  the  Crown  without  clearly  knowing 
what  they  were  doing,  as  a  deposition  of 
their  lawful  sovereign;  and  secondly,  the 
vacillation  of  Prince  WindischgrStz,  who 
might  at  that  instant  have  either  crushed  the 
rebellion  by  a  rapid  advance  or  effectually 
disconcerted  it  by  negotiation. 

Ko^uth  and  the  Committee  of  Defence 
continued  to  talk  of  burying  themselves 
under  the  walls  of  Buda,  or  of  staking  the  fate 
of  their  country  on  a  general  action  at  Raab. 
They  even  persuaded  Gorgei  (who  had  sq 
little  local  knowledge  of  the  country  that  he 
was  unacquainted  with  the  high  road  from 
Pesth  to  Vienna)  that  there  was  a  tremen- 
dous defile — a  Magyar  Thermopylro— oi^ 
the  Fleischhauer  road,  through  which  he 
would  hardly  be  able  to  find  a  passage  for 
his  own  safety,  and  where  the  tide  of  advan- 
cing war  would  easily  be  stemmed.  On  ar- 
riving at  the  spot  it  was  found  to  be  wholly 
undefended  and  indefensible.  Af^er  a  skir- 
mish at  Raab,  the  retreat  of  the  Hungarian 
forces  rapidly  continued,  and — though  the 
plan  proposed  by  Gdrgei  for  concentrating 
the  defence  of  the  country  behind  the  Th^iss 
had  been  contemptuously  rejected  by  Kossuth 
a  few  weeks  before— on  the  30th  I)ecember 
GOrgei  learned  that  the  government  was 
about  to  retire  to  Debreczin,  leaving  him  to 
fight  a  battle  at  Ofen — ^with  the  Danube  in 
his  rear — or,  if  he  preferred  it,  to  convey 
his  army  to  the  lefl  bank,  where  the  fortress 
of  Comom  offered  him  a  secure  position, 
and  might  have  the  effect  of  diverting  the 
enemy  from  his  march  on  Debreczin.  In 
pursuance  of  these  injunctions  Gorgei  passed 
the  Danube  at  Waitzen  on  the  4th  and  5th 
of  January :  the  Austrians  crossed  the  river 
on  the  same  day  at  Pesth  upon  the  ice, 
which  was  sufficiently  thick  to  support  even 
their  artillery.     Gdrgei  says : 

*  The  Hungarian  armed  rising' — although  ori^- 
nally  stirred  up  by  the  instigation  of  the  nation^ 
alities  against  each  other  systematically  intro- 
duced from  Vienna,  and  diametrically  opposed  to 
the  realisation  of  the  idea  of  a  collective  Austri- 
an unity — was  nevertheless  purely  monarchical- 
constitutional  :  and  herein  lay  its  strength ;  for  it 
was  to  this  circumstance  alone  that  it  owed  the 
co-operation  of  the  regular  troops.  In  1848  the 
agitations  in  favour  of  the  arming  succeeded  only 
when  they  were  attempted  in  ike  name  of  the 
King. 

'  A  proof  of  this  are  the  great  difficulties  that 
had  to  be  surmounted,  when  it  was  necessary—* 
in  contradiction  to  the  proclamations  dispersed  in 
great  numbers  by  the  authorised  or  unauthorised 
agents  of  the  re-actionary  party,  and  fVimisbod 
with  the  King's  signature — ^to  procure  for  the 
Pesth  government,  all  legitimate  as  it  was,  an  ac 
tive  support  in  the  country.  A  proof  of  this  is 
the  bemg  obliged  to  paralyse  the  effoet  of  those 
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re-actiotiary  proclamations  by  othen,  drawn  m> 
with  a  contrary  intent,  and  likewise  in  the  Kingfs 
name* 

In  consequence  of  these  views,  he  pro- 
ceeds, the  following  Declaration  was 
made: — 

*  1.  The  corps  d*arm^e  of  the  npper  Danube  re- 
mains foithfal  to  its  oath,  to  fight  re^lutely 
against  every  external  enemy  for  the  main- 
tenance of  uie  constitution  of  the  kin|[dom 
of  Hungary  sanctioned  by  King  Ferdmand 

2.  With  the  same  resolution*,  the  corps  d'armee 

will  oppose  itself  to  all  those  who  may  at- 
tempt  to  overthrow  the  constitutional  mon- 
archy by  untimely  republican  intrigues  in 
the  mterior  of  the  country. 

3.  As  a  natural  consequence  of  the  right  under- 

standing of  constitutional  monarchy — a  form 
of  government  for  the  maintenance  of  which 
the  corps  d'armee  is  determined  to  contend 
to  the  last — ^it  can  only  and  exclusively  obey 
orders  forwarded  to  it  in  the  form  prescribed 
by  law  thrpugh  the  responsible  royal  Hun- 
garian minister  of  war,  or  through  his  re- 
presentative appointed  by  himself  (at  present 
General  Vetter  j. 

4.  The  corps  d'armee,  mindful  of  the  oath  taken 

to  the  constitution  of  Hungary,  and  mindful 
of  its  own  honour,  having  remained  per- 
fectly conscious  of  what  it  has  to  do  and  is 
determined  to  do,  declares,  finally,  that  it 
will  adhere  to  the  result  of  any  convention 
made  with  the  enemy,  only  if  it  guarantees 
on  the  one  hand  the  integrity  of  the  consti- 
tution'of  Hungary,  to  which  the  corps 
d'armee  has  sworn,  and  on  the  other,  if  it  is 
not  inimical  to  the  military  honour  of  the 
corps  d'arm^e  itself.' 

To  this  G5rgei  appended  his  own  signa- 
ture ;  and  he  now  adds : — 

*  Neither  within  nor  without  my  corps  d'armee, 
to  my  knowledge,  was  any  voice  publicly  heard 
against  this  proclamation.  The  old  soldiers  re- 
gained their  confidence  in  me,  and  in  the  cause 
which  I  i^presented,  and  ceased  to  waver.' — lb. 
pp.  166-8. 

The  terms  of  this  Declaration  distinctly 
express  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  two  par- 
ties then  in  arms  against  the  Austrian  Go- 
Temment.  The  conflicting  principles  and 
objects  of  these  two  parties  appear  to  us  to 
convey  a  simple  and  correet  notion  of  the 
whole  contest;  their  dissensions  pervaded 
the  entire  history  of  the  rebellion,  and  final- 
ly brought  about  its  total  failure.  The 
moderate  section  of  the  liberal  party  in  Hun- 
gary held  that  the  fundamental  rights  of 
their  ancient  constitution  were  in  danger ; 
that  the  Court  had  behaved  to  them  with 
duplicity,  and  had  instigated  the  Croatian 
resistance  to  their  authority ;  and  that  the 
turbulent  conduct  of  the  Diet  was  to  be 


made  a  pretext  for  absorbing  the  kingdom 
of  Hungary  into  the  empire  of  Austria  by 
the  annihilation  of  all  that  was  independent 
in  its  institutions.  These  opinions  were 
strengthened  by  the  accession  of  a  young 
Prince  who  had  not  taken  the  Coronation 
oath,  and  was  therefore  bound  by  no  direct 
ties  to  respect  the  Hungarian  Constitution; 
and  subsequently  by  the  promulgation  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  4th  March,  1849, 
which  avowedly  placed  the  Kingdom  und^r 
the  same  form  of  representative  government 
which  was  then  conceded  to  tie  Empire. 
But,  notwithstanding  these  apprehensions, 
this  party  never  desired,  or  thought  it  possi- 
ble to  obtain,  from  Austria  anything  more 
than  a  fair  recognition  of  their  ancient  con- 
stitutional liberties:  they  never  contested 
the  validity  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  or 
the  rights  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg,  and 
they  professed  to  expect  no  more  from  en- 
tire success,  if  the  fortune  of  war  had  been 
in  their  favour,  than  a  treaty  of  peace  be- 
tween the  Sovereign  and  his  revolted  sub- 
jects, based  like  the  treaty  of  Szathmar 
which  terminated  the  great  Hungarian  re- 
bellion of  1713,  on  these  legitimate  prin- 
ciples. Such  was  the  spirit  of  Gorgei's  De- 
claration on  behalf  of  the  regular  troops 
which  had  gone  over  to  the  national  cause, 
and  of  what,  throughout  the  war,  was 
termed  the  peace  party.  But  it  must  be 
added,  that  the  persons  who  held  these 
opinions  were  made  throughout  the  struggle 
the  dupes  and  the  tools  of  their  most  dan- 
gerous enemies.  For  to  these  views  the 
whole  policy  of  M.  Kossuth  was  bitterly  op- 
posed. He  had  from  the  first  eagerlj 
plunged  his  adherents  into  those  crimes  of 
the  revolution  which  were  most  calculated 
to  close  the  door  against  all  negotiation. 
He  continually  acted,  as  he  had  done  at 
Schwechat,  upon  an  enthusiastic  notion  of 
popular  omnipotence,  which  invariably  col- 
lapsed in  the  presence  of  regular  military 
operations.  He  even  thwarted  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Hungarian  generals  if  thej 
were  not  consonant  to  his  own  sinister  pur- 
poses. Knowing  that  he  was  himself  the 
chief  obstacle  to  any  arrangement  which 
might  have  terminated  the  i?Ar  without 
foreign  intervention,  and  have  rescued  bis 
country  from  the  catastrophe  that  awaited 
her,  he  nevertheless  retained  the  dictator- 
ship to  the  last  moment  possible — when, 
even  his  audacity  failing,  he  saved  his  life 
by  flight.  To  cut  off  all  retreat  from  his 
followers  in  the  path  on  which  he  had  con- 
ducted them,  he  succeeded  by  the  strangest 
misrepresentations,  and  by  his  unparalleled 
popular  influence,  in  inducing  the  Diet  at 
Debrecsin  to  vote  the  depositicm  of  the 
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rdgoing  {kmWjy  and  nominally  to  convert 
one  of  the  least  civilized,  but  most  aristo- 
cratic and  monarchical,  states  of  Europe 
into  a  democratic  Republic.  The  first  of 
these  two  parties  had  before  it  an  object 
which  might  be  pursued  by  men  of  honour, 
md  believed  in,  though  against  probability, 
by  men  of  reason :  and — though  the  pas- 
sioDS  which  the  contest  roused  and  the  ex- 
cesses to  which  it  led,  were  confounded  with 
those  of  the  revolutionary  party — there  was 
DO  time  at  which  they  would  not  have  glad- 
ly laid  down  their  arms  in  exchange  for  a 
recognition  of  their  ancient  rights.  Had 
Prince  Windischgratz  taken  advantage  of  this 
palpable  distinction  at  the  very  outset  of 
the  campaign,  there  is  little  doubt  that  he 
might  then  in  December,  1848,  have  ob- 
tained from  the  regular  army  a  submission 
scarcely  less  complete,  and  far  more  honour- 
able to  Austria,  than  that  of  Vilagos — and 
if  the  regular  troops  had  been  brought  back 
to  their  duty  the  rest  of  the  campaign  would 
not  have  lasted  a  week.  But  Windisch- 
gratz neither  treated  with  those  who  would 
have  treated,  nor  crushed  those  who  would 
have  resisted ;  and,  whilst  he  discouraged 
the  former  by  an  obduracy  which  drove 
them  to  desperation,  he  gave  the  latter  all 
the  benefit  of  protracted  delay — which  en- 
abled them  in  the  spring  to  take  the  field  in 
a  very  different  condition,  and  in  the  month 
of  April  to  drive  his  army  out  of  the 
country. 

It  may  here  be  of  some  interest  to  inquire 
what  were  the  relative  forces  of  the  belliger- 
ent parties  at  the  outset  of  this  war.  The 
deplorable  civil  contest,* which  had  detained 
the  Imperial  commanders  for  several  weeks 
before  the  walls  of  Vienna,  was  no  sooner 
terminated  than  it  became  necessary  to  equip 
an  army,  still  deficient  in  everything,  for  a 
winter  campa^.  All  the  available  re- 
sources  of  the  Empire  had  been  despatched 
to  Italy  by  the  Minister  of  War,  Latour,  in 
the  course  of  the  preceding  summer  as  fast 
as  they  could  be  collected.  The  corps  still 
remaining  north  of  the  Alps  were  in  a  state 
of  destitution.  The  artillery  of  Jellachich's 
diAion  consisted  chiefly  of  Spounders, 
wtneh  had  to  be  exchanged  for  6-pounders, 
•nd  the  want  of  horses  and  men  for  the  guns 
was  supplied  as  well  as  it  could  be  from  the 
cavalry  and  the  line.    The  ammunition  had 


immense  amount  of  troops  and  matiriel  on 
which  she  had  relied,  but  tnose  very  resources 
were  turned  against  herself.    In  the  summer 
of  1848  there  were  in  Hungary  tfnd  Transyl- 
vania 26  battalions  of  infantry  and  59  squad- 
rons of  hussars,  amounting  to  41,769  men 
and  9198  horses,  and  consisting  of  some  of 
the  finest  troops  in  the  Imperial  service. 
The  whole  of  this  force  joined  the  insur- 
rection, and  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  Hun- 
garian army  in  all   its  important    opera- 
tions. On  the  1 1th  of  July  a  levy  of  200,000 
men  had  been  decreed  by  the  Diet,  and  the 
formation  of  Honved  corps  had  been  con- 
ducted with  extreme  activity ;  but  without 
the  large  and  well- disciplined  body  of  regular 
troops  which  went  over,  it  is  highly  impro- 
bable that  the  violent  party   could  have 
maintained  its  ground  for  a  single  montL 
At  the  outbreak  of  the   revolution  2402 
pieces  of  ordnance  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Committee  of  National  Defence,  672  of 
which  were  field-pieces  fit  for  service.    The 
6th  regiment  of  artillery,  then  quartered  in 
Pesth,  joined  the  insurgents  and  supplied 
men  qualified  to  take  the  command  of  the 
guns;   and  this  became  the  most  popular 
branch  of  the  service  with  the  students  and 
foreign   adventurers    who    flocked    to    the 
country.     Throughout  the  war  it  may  be 
remarked  that  the  artillery  played  a  promi- 
nent part.     Without  the  support  of  guns  it 
was  sometimes  impossible  to  get  the  Hon- 
veds  to  march  at  all,  though  when  once  in 
motion  they  frequently  left  their  protectors 
behind  them  ;  and  the  extremely  small  loss 
of  life*which  appears  by  the  returns,  even 
after  the  most  severe  actions    that    were 
fought,  is  mainly  to  be  attributed  to  the  fact 
that  these  actions  were  often  no  more  than  a 
long  and  not  very  destructive  cannonade 
directed  against  the  batteries  rather  than 
against  the  infantry  of  the  enemy.     For  in- 
stance at  Kapolna,  where  19,000  men  were 
engaged  on  the  part  of  the  Crown  and  double 
the  number  on  the  other  side,  the  whole  loss 
of  the  Imperialists  in  a  two  days'  conflict 
was  56  men  killed  and  248  wounded : — at 
Temcsuar,  again,  one  of  the  great  actions 
that  terminated  the  war,  the  total  loss  of 
Austrians  and  Russians  in  killed  and  wound- 
ed was  11  offic^  and  197  men. 

The  entire  amount  of  the  Austrian  forces 
at  the  commencement  of  the  ofl*en$ive  opera- 


Vienna  ;  even  the  arsenals  of  the  capital  had 
been  plundered  by  the  mob,  and  a  great 
portion  of  the  arms  they  contained  were 
destroyed.  It  is  a  peculiar  characteristic  of 
the  wars  which  Austria  had  to  sustain  in 
several  of  her  provinces  during  the  revolu- 
tion, that  she  was  not  only  deprived  of  an 
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been  exhausted  by   the  operations  before,  ►tions  in  December,  1848,  was  49,118  infan- 


try, 7236  cavalry,  and  258  guns  :  but  this 
includes  the  corps  under  Simunich,  and  the 
detachments  in  Austrian  Silesia  and  Galicia, 
where  about  7000  men  were  preparing  to 
act  under  the  able  command  of  Greneral 
Schlick.  Prince  Windischgratzhimself  took 
the  field  with  about  37,000    foot,    6200 
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horses,  and  216  guns.  To  this  anny  the 
Magyar  army  of  the  Upper  Danube,  under 
G5rgei,  agpeai's  to  have  opposed  about 
28,000  men  and  70  or  80  guns ; — ^but  on  these 
particulars  General  Gorgei  himself  preserves 
throughout  his  book  an  unaccountable  silence, 
and  we  are  driven  to  take  these  numbers 
from  the  returns  of  the  Austrian  staff,  who 
were  deBcient  in  accurate  information  as  to 
the  forces  really  opposed  to  them. 

The  army,  commanded  by  Prince  Windis- 
cbgratz  and  the  Ban  of  Croatia,  commenced 
its  offensive  operations  on  the  23rd  Decem- 
ber. Skirmishes  were  fought,  as  we  have 
already  stated,  at  Raab  and  Babolna,  but 
the  main  body  of  Gorgei's  corps  was  driven 
back,  and  found  no  position  which  it  could 
defend  against  the  superior  force  of  the  Im- 
perialists on  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube. 
Ofen  and  Pesth  were  evacuated  without  re- 
sistance on  the  4th  January  by  the  Kossuth 
party;  Prince  Windischratz  occupied  the 
capital ;  the  Magyar  Government  was  pre- 
cipitately transferred  to  Debreczin,  behind 
the  line  of  th6  Theiss ;  and  the  army  of  the 
Upper  Danube,  not  being  able  to  retire  by 
the  same  direct  line,  fell  back  on  the  north 
to  stop  the  march  of  Schlick's  division,  which 
was  advancing  from  the  Galician  frontier, 
and  woul^  shortly  have  reached  the  place  of 
retreat  chosen  by  the  Magyar  government. 
The  country  lying  beyond" the  Theiss  and  to 
the  north  of  the  Maros  is  for  many  reasons 
the  strongest  position  in  Hungary.  These 
rivers  are  broad,  sluggish,  and  deep.  The 
Theiss  flows  between  a  vast  expanse  of 
marshy  banks,  insomuch  that  there  jfre  only 
BIX  places  between  the  mountains  and  the 
Danube  where  it  can  be  crossed  at  all,  and 
of  these  only  two  are  in  Upper  Hungary. 
But  as  the  whole  army  had  not  been  thrown 
behind  the  Theiss  when  G5rgei  first  made 
that  proposal,  but  had  been  left,  on  the  con- 
trary, to  make  a  useless  demonstration  on 
the  road  to  Pesth,  it  became  a  task  of  great 
difficulty  to  convey  the  main  body  ot  the 
Magyar  troops  from  Waitzen  to  the  reserves 
at  Debreczin.  The  direct  road  was  entirely 
closed  and  possessed  by  Windischgratz. 

The  principal  scene  of  active  war  was 
therefore  now  transported  to  the  moun- 
tainous  tract  between  th%  valleys  of  the 
Gran,  the  Waag,  and  the  Neutra,  extending 
to  the  mining  towns  of  Schemnitz  and 
Kremnitz,  and  along  the  spurs  of  the  Carpal 
thian  mountains.  It  was  on  this  point  that 
the  Austrian  forces  north  of  the  Danube, 
forming  the  four  detachments  of  Generals 
Simunicb,  Csorich,  Goetz,  and  Schlick  — 
were  to  converge,  for  the  purpose  of  crush- 
ing the  chief  military  strength  of  the  insur- 
rection before  the  Imperialists  attempted  to 


pursue  the  enemy  beyond  the  Theiss.  This 
part  of  the  campaign  may  be  said  to  have 
opened  on  the  11th  January,  1849.  In  the 
rigorous  climate  of  Hungary  these  mountiun 
valleys  were  either  encumbered  with  snow 
or  rendered  still  more  impassable  by  sudden 
thaws.  The  roads — if  that  term  can  be 
applied  to  the  wretched  tracks  by  which 
communications  are  still  carried  on  in  Hun- 

fary  —  were  few  in  number,  and  in  no 
egree  adapted  to  the  transport  of  artillery. 
But  it  must  be  allowed  that,  in  spite  of  all 
natural  impedimenta,  Gorgei  manoeuvred 
through  these  defiles  with  consummate  dex- 
terity— notwithstanding  the  successive  de- 
feats of  his  own  corps  at  Hodnics,  of  Guyon's 
division  at  Windschacht,  and  the  occupation 
of  the  southern  mining  towns  by  the  Aus- 
trian forces.  So  hardly  indeed  was  the 
Magyar  army  pressed  in  this  retreat,  that, 
in  order  to  make  its  way  from  Kremnitz  to 
Neusohl,  it  was  found  necessary  to  follow  a 
steep  mountain-track  over  the  highest 
ridge  of  the  chain,  which  is  only  passable 
in  winter  by  taking  the  light  sledges  of  the 
country  to  pieces.  In  one  part  this  track  is 
carried  through  a  cleft  in  the  rock,  forming 
a  sort  of  miniature  tunnel.  Yet  even 
through  this  passage,  part  of  which  had 
fallen  in,  Gorgei  contrived  with  infinite 
labour  to  convey  his  artillery  and  his  troops, 
followed  by  Aulich's  division.  He  suc- 
ceeded, therefore,  in  concentrating  the  army 
once  more  at  Neusohl,  where  he  received 
orders  to  continue  his  retreat  upon  the 
Upper  Theiss.  It  was,  indeed,  by  no  means 
certain  that  the  Austrian  forces,  which  were 
now  handled  with  great  ability  by  Lieut- 
enant Field-Marshal  Schlick,  would  not 
intercept  the  line  of  march.  But  Gorgei 
was  resolved,  if  necessary,  to  penetrate 
as  &r  north  as  the  county  of  Zips ;  and  as 
he  had  placed  the  corps  of  Schlick,  which  was 
inferior  in  numbers,  between  the  division  of 
General  Klapka  and  his  own,  he  was  still 
able  to  retire  with  advantage,  and  some- 
times to  assume  the  offensive  with  effect. 
At  this  crisis  in  the  war  Prince  Windis- 
chgratz made  a  private  appeal  to  G5i^ei  to 
lay  down  his  arms,  with  the  promise  of  a 
free  pardon ;  but  the  Magyar  General  dis- 
missed the  emissary  in  thepresence  of  his 
officers  with  a  copy  of  his  Waitzen  proclft^ 
mation.  He  remarks,  however,  at  the  same 
time,  that  the  prevailing  spirit  of  the  popu- 
lation, which  had  been  indifferent  to  the 
national  cause  between  the  frontier  and 
Buda,  turned  out  to  be  positively  adverse  to 
it  in  the  northern  counties. 

At  Branyiszko,  on. the  5th  of  February, 
Guy  on  succeeded  in  compelling  Schlick  8 
column  of  about  10,000  men  to  evacuate 
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itB  position  and  retreat  upon  Eperies.  This 
fortunate  stroke  turned  the  aspect  of  affiiirs. 
Hie  army  of  the  Upper  Danube  pursued 
Sehlick,  who  seemed  resolved  to  fall  back 
upon  Gotz's  brigade ;  and  although  it  was 
sndcipated  that  he  would  fight  Br  general 
action  before  Kascha,  even  ^t  place  was 
evacuated  without  a  blow.  This  circum- 
stance once  more  placed  Goi^ei  in  commu- 
nication with  the  Upper  Theiss,  and  with 
the  nuoforcements  which  awaited  him  there. 
The  junction  of  his  troops  with  those  of 
Klapka  might  also  have  been  completed. 
But  at  this  critical  point  in  the  war — when, 
after  great  difiiculties  had  been  surmounted, 
'suooess  seemed  for  the  first  time  to  shine 
upon  the  Hungarian  revolt — a  sudden  re- 
solutron  of  the  Committee  of  Defence,  or 
rather  of  Kossuth,  changed  anew  and  very 
essentially  the  whole  prospects  of  the  army. 
On  the  14th  of  February  despatches 
reached  head-quarters  containing  an  entirely 
new  arrangement  of  the  whole  Magyar 
forces  by  the  Minister  of  War,  and  the 
nomination  of  the  Polish  General  Dembinski 
to  the  chief  command  of  tiie  troops.  The 
introduction  of  these  Polish  officers  to 
places  of  high  military  trust  was  one  of  the 
greatest  blunders  committed  by  the  revolu- 
tionaiy  government.  It  was  irritating  and 
insulting  to  the  Magyar  army ;  it  confounded 
the  proper  object  of  the  war*  with  the 
ilterior  views  of  a  Polish  insurrection  ;  and 
•t  length  it  served  as  a  very  plausible  pre- 
text for  the  interference  of  Rpssia.  These 
evils  cannot  have  escaped  the  penetration  of 
Kossuth;  but  he  probably  employed  this 
expedient  as  a  means  of  controlling  the 
army,  where  a  very  different  spirit  prevailed 
from  that  of  the  Rump  Diet  of  Debreczin, 
«nd  of  counteracting  the  influence  of  Gdrgei, 
vbo  was  still  attached  to  the  constitutional 
cause,  and  in  whom  Koesuth,  conscious  of 
his  own  want  of  military  talent,  always  saw 
a  rival  and  antagonist  Gorge!  bad  a 
foreigner  placed  over  his  head  as  soon  as  he 
had  extricated  the  army  from  the  difficulties 
in  which  it  was  placed,  and  he  clearly  un- 
derstood that  the  object  was  to  punish 
him  for  the  monarchical  spirit  of  his  Waitzen 
prodamation.  Dembin^i,  as  a  mere  sol- 
dier of  fortune,  was  not  likely  to  oppose 
any  check  to  the  republican  schemes  of 
Kossuth ;  and  his  connexion  with  the  secret 
Polish  societies  all  over  Europe  made  him 
the  fitter  champion  of  scheniea  of  universal 
revolution.  The  appointment  was  received 
hy  the  army  with  disaffirtion,  and  if 
Gorge!  had  thrown  up  the  command  of  his 
troops,  or  given  any  signal  of  disaffection, 
^  oonaequen<»s  would  probably  have 
been  fetal  to  the  government.    He  resolved, 


however,  to  remain  with  the  soldiery,  and 
to  set  them  the  example  of  submission  to 
the  superior  authority  of  Dembinski,  and 
published  an  order  of  the  day  to  that  effect* 
The  events  of  the  next  fortnight  showed 
that  in  temper,  in  knowledge  of  the  country, 
and  in  the  opinion  of  the  army,  the  Pole 
was  grossly  unqualified  for  the  function  ho 
had  undertaken,  though  he  had  the  good 
fortune  to  be  opposed  to  a  worse  general 
than  himself  in  the  person  of  Prince  Win- 
dischgratz. 

Dembmski,  having  now  in  his  rear  the 
considerable  reinforcements  which  had  been 
collected  and  organized  behind  the  Theisa 
during  the  winter,  and  having  recalled  the 
troops  fighting  in  Southern  Hungary,  under 
Vecsey  and  Damjanics,  behind  the  line  of 
the  Maros,  found  himself  in  a  oondKion  to 
assume  the  offensive.  The  1st  and  7th  corps 
d'armee,  upder  Klapka  and  GOrgei  respeot- 
ively,  were  ordered  to  follow  the  high  road 
towards  Pesth,  and  a  concentration  of  the 
divisions  under  Aulich,and  Damjanics  was 
to  be  effected  at  Gy5ngyo3.  Whilst  the«e 
operations  were  in  progress,  and  Windis- 
cbgHitz  was  slowly  falling  back  on  the  capi- 
tal,  Dembinski  and  his  staff  were  surprised 
at  Erlau  one  afternoon  by  the  sound  of  dis- 
tant artillery  in  the  direction  of  Verpelet, 
and  the  general-in»chief  was  compelled  to 
start  in  a  peasant's  waggon  for  the  scene  of 
action.  In  fact,  the  most  considerable  bat- 
tle since  the  opening  of  the  campaign  was 
already  begun  on  the  plains  of  K^polna,  and 
begun  before  the  intended  concentration  had 
taken  place.  This  action,  which  commenced 
on  the  26th  of  February,  and  lasted  till 
nightfall  with  no  decisive  result,  was  re* 
sumed  on  the*morrow  and  won  by  the  Au8» 
trians,  chiefly  through  the  masterly  and  in«> 
trepid  movements  of  General  Schiick,  who 
displayed  in  all  these  operations  flrst^ratd 
military  talents  which  surprised  those  who 
had  only  known  him  as  a  lounger  in  the 
cafes  and  coulisses  of  Vienna.  Denobinaki 
mode  no  attempt  to  renew  the  action,  but 
after  a  severe  skirmish  on*  his  rear  at  Po- 
roszio  he  fell  back  across  the  Theiss  on  the 
2nd  and  3rd  of  March.  The  orders  of  the 
commander-in-chief  to  recross  the  Theisa 
were  so  ill  received  by  the  division  of  Klapka 
and  that  of  Gdrgei,  that  the  authority  of 
Dembinski  was  at  an  end,  and  Szetpere,  aa 
C!ommiasioner  of  the  Grovernment,  was  com^ 
pelled  to  suspend  him.  Thus  terminated 
the  first  brief  and  discreditable  command  of 
Dembinski,  which,  however,  did  not  prevent 
him  from  being  further  employed  at  tli« 
moat  momentous  period  of  the.  atrugg^; 
but  fortunately  for  the  Aiagyar  army,  Iha 
Austrian  foroea  had  been  W^miich  fsirnkfoi 
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by  the  conflict  at  Kapolna  to  take  advantage 
of  their  success ;  and  as  the  whole  bearing 
of  the  Hungarian  troops  was  by  this  time 
mnch  improved,  their  retreat  was  conducted 
with  order  and  defended  with  gallantry 
The  chief  command  was  given  for  a  short 
time  to  Vetter,  whose  ability  was  incon 
testable,  but  upon  his  falling  ill  it  was  again 
restored  to  Gdrgei.  These  measures,  how- 
ever, were  not  effected  without  fresh  evi- 
dence of  ill  feeling  between  almost  all  the 
rival  generals,  which  throws  an  air  of  vulgar 
jealousy  over  their  account  of  the  transac- 
tions, and  in  fact  contributed  largely  to  the 
ruin  of  their  cause. 

The  moment  was  one  of  supreme  import- 
ance to  the  Hungarians.  The  main  force  of 
the  insurrection,  amounting  to  42,000  men, 
with  140  guns,  was  concentrated  in  an  ex- 
cellent position  on  the  Theiss.  The  recent 
successes  of  Bern  in  Transylvania,  and  of 
Damjanics  at  SIblnok,  had  removed  all  cause 
Gi  apprehension  from  the  left  flank  and  rear. 
The  reinforcements  and  materiel  of  the  army 
were  collected  on  the  led  bank  of  the  Theiss, 
which  the  enemy  had  not  been  able  to  cross ; 
and  Vetter,  who  was  an  able  tactician,  pro- 
posed a  regular  plan  of  operations  for  open- 
ing the  road  to  the  capital.  Nor  was  the 
political  conjuncture  less  important.  At  an 
interview  which  took  place  between  Gdrgei 
and  Kossuth  in  the  beginning  of  March,  the 
general  had  strongly  expressed  to  the  dicta- 
tor that  they  should  gain  all  that  was  worth 
fighting  for  if  they  could  secure  the  consti- 
tution of  1848,  even  though  the  departments 
of  finance  and  war  should  be  dependent  on 
the  cabinet  of  Vienna.  Kossuth  replied  in 
bis  grandiloquent  language,  that  the  freedom 
of  Hungary  would  never  be  safe  unless  that 
of  Poland  was  also  secured,  and  that  the 
subversion  of  the  freedom  of  Hungary  would 
extinguish  that  of  Europe.  But  whether  or 
not  it  was  expedient  to  negotiate,  as  G6rgei 
proposed,  on  the  basis  of  the  Hungarian 
constitution,  within  a  few  days  that  path 
was  closed.  The  Austrian  cabinet,  by  pro- 
mulgating the  constitution  of  the  4th  of 
March  for  the  whole  empire,  expressed  their 
determination  to  recognize  none  of  the  an- 
cient provincial  rights  and  liberties  of  the 
realm ;  and  the  relations  which  had  existed 
under  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  of  1720  be- 
tween Hungary  and  the  House  of  Hapsburg, 
were  hencetbrUi  to  be  abrogated  by  condi- 
tions dictated  by  the  conquering  to  the  con- 
quered party.  Those  conditions  were,  on 
^  side  of  the  empire,  annexation  and  union ; 
OB  that  of  the  Magyars,  independence.  Kos- 
suth probably  hailed  this  occurrence  with 
■atisfiMtiot),  since  it  gave  him  a  pretext  for 
carrying  his  own  views  to  die  oppotite  ex- 


treme, in  the  deciaive  ftahion  soon  to  be 
noticed. 

In  the  interval  between  the  4th  of  March 
and  the  14th  of  April  the  military  prospects 
of  the  insurrection  had,  as  we  have  seen, 
greatly  improved.  On  the  2d  of  April 
Gorgei's  division  encountered  and  defeated 
that  of  Schlick  at  Hatvan,  and  from  thai 
moment  a  career  of  success  appeared  to 
open  to  the  Hungarian  forces.  A  clear  idea 
of  the  nature  of  these  operations  may  be 
formed  by  drawing  a  straight  line  from  east 
to  west,  that  is,  from  Tisza  Fured,  the  point 
at  which  the  principal  north-east  road  crosses 
the  Theiss,  to  Waitzen,  the  point  at  which 
the  Danube  makes  its  great  bend  southwards. 
On  this  parallel  all  the  actions  of  the  month 
of  April,  1849,  were  fought  The  whole 
distance  from  the  Theiss  to  the  Danube  at 
this  point  is  under  120  miles.  Pesth  itself 
remained  on  the  left  flank  of  the  Hungarian 
army,  but  it  was  necessarily  evacuated  by 
the  Imperialists  as  soon  as  it  was  turned, 
and  Waitzen  was  justly  regarded  as  a  posi- 
tion of  far  greater  strat^ic  importance 
especially  as  it  opened  the  road  to  Comom, 
whilst  Pesth  still  lay  under  the  guns  of  Buda. 
The  success  at  Hatv&n  on  the  2nd  of  April 
was  followed  by  that  of  Isaszeg  on  the  6th : 

a  still  more  brilliant  victory,  won  by  the 
gallantry  of  G6rgei,  Damjanics,  and  Aulich. 
rhe  spot  where  this  important  battle  was 
fought  is  within  five  miles  of  the  capital,  but 
Windischgratz  was  in  error  when  he  con- 
ceived that  Gorgei's  first  object  was  to  re- 
enter the  city;  the  Austrians,  however, 
retreated  on  Pesth,  when  they  ought  at  all 
hazards  to  have  covered  the  road  to  Waitzen 
with  the  bulk  of  their  forces.  But  whilst 
the  army  was  rapidly  pursuing  a  retreadng 
foe,  Kossuth  obtained  from  the  Diet  at  De- 
breczin,  by  the  artifices  to  which  be  was 
accustomed  to  resort,  the  &tal  and  extrava- 
gant decree  of  the  14di  of  April,  which  de- 
posed the  House  of  Hapsburg  and  converted 
the  defence  of  the  constitutional  rights  of 
Hungary  into  an  indefinite  struggle  for  the 
wild  and  unattainable  objects  of  social  and 
political  revolution.  His  intentions  on  this 
subject  had  been  made  known  to  Gdi^ei 
about  a  week  before,  and  we  shall  leave  him 
to  relate  in  his  own  language  the  manner  in 
which  they  were  receiv^ 

*In  the  course  of  the  7th  of  April,  a  few  houn 
after  our  entr^,  Kossnih  also,  with  his  attendants, 
arrived  at  Godollo.  He  appeared  satisfied  with 
the  serrices  of  the  army,  and  spoke  much  and 
well  of  the  eternal  thanks  of  the  nation.  After  a 
while  he  desired  to  converse  with  me  alone  in  his 
chamber.  On  this  occasion  I  obtained  the  first 
indications  of  the  leadmg  tendency  of  his  poH- 
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''Now,"  said  he,  *<the  thne  ia  come  to  answer 
the  imperial  eonatitutioD  of  the  4th  of  March  by 
the  separation  of  Hungary  from  Austria.  The 
patience  of  the  nation" — he  continued — ^"was 
exhausted ;  if  it  would  show  itself  at  all  worthy 
of  liberty,  it  must  not  only  not  tolerate  the  un- 
reasonable assumption  of  the  Imperial  constitu- 
tion, but  it  must  moreover  exact  heavy  reprisals. 
The  peoples  of  Europe  would  iudge  of  the  worth 
of  the  Hungarian  nation  according  to  the  answer 
it  should  give  to  that  constitution.  Their  svm- 
nathies  would  depend  upon  that  judgment  £og- 
land,  France,  Italy,  Turkey,  even  all  Grermany 
itself^  not  excepting  Austria's  own  hereditary 
states,  were  waiting  only  till  Hungary  shoula 
proclaim  itself  an  independent  state,  to  impart  to 
It  their  material  aid,  and  that  the  more  abundantly, 
as  thej  had  hitherto  been  sparing  of  it  The 
■ore-tned,  oppressed  sister  nation  of  the  Poles 
would  speedily  follow  the  example  of  Hungary, 
and  united  with  it  would*  find  a  powerful  ally, 
both  for  defence  and  offence,  in  the  Porte,  whose 
interests  had  so  often  suffered  from  the  policy  of 
Austria  and  Russia.  With  the  freedom  of  Hnn- 
ffary  the  freedom  of  Europe  would  fall;  with 
Hungury's  triumph  there  would  be  as  many  suc- 
cessful risings  against  hated  tyranny  as  there 
were  oppreai^  peoples  in  Europe.  Our  victory 
is  certain" — ^were  nearly  the  words  in  which  he 
continued — **  but  we  can  do  much  more  than  for 
ourselves  alone ;  we  can  and  must  fi?ht  and  con- 
quer for  the  freedom  of  all  who  wish  us  the  vic- 
tory. Our  word,  however,  must  precede  the  deed, 
our  cry  of  victory  the  assured  victory  itself,  and 
announce  its  redeeming  approach  to  all  enslaved 
peoples,  that  they  may  be  watchful  and  prepared, 
that  they  may  not  stupidly  sleep  away  the  mo- 
ments destined  for  their  salvation,  and  so  afford 
time  for  our  common  enemies  again  to  recover, 
to  assemble  and  strengthen  themselves  anew. 
We  cannot  be  silent  now  that  the  Imperial  con- 
stitution has  denied  our  very  existence.  Our  si- 
lence would  be  half  a  recognition  of  these  acts, 
and  all  our  victories  wouM  be  fruitless!  We 
must  therefore  declare  ourselves !  But  a  declar- 
ation  snch  as  I  should  wish  would  raise  the  self- 
esteem  of  the  nation,  would  at  once  destroy  all 
the  bridges  behind  the  still  undecided  and  waver- 
mg  parties  within  and  without  the  Diet,  would  by 
the  proximity  and  importance  of  a  common  ob- 
ject force  into  the  background  mere  party  inter- 
ests, and  would  thus  facilitate  and  hasten  the  sure 
wtory." 

**  All  this  is  not  qnite  clear  to  me,"  was  merely 
my  answer.  *•  Words  will  not  make  Hungary 
free ;  deeds  can  alone  do  that.  And  no  arm  out 
of  Hungary  will  execute  those  deeds ;  but  rather 
armies  will  be  raised  to  prevent  their  execution. 
Yet,  granted  that  Hungary  of  itself  were  strong 
enough  at  the  present  moment  to  dissociate  itself 
from  Austria,  would  it  not  be  too  weak  to  maintain 
itself  as  an  independent  state  hi  a  neighbourhood 
in  which  the  Porte4n  spite  of  a  much  more  favour- 
able position,  has  already  been  reduced  to  an  ex- 
istence by  sufferance  only?  We  have  lately 
beaten  the  enemy  repeatedly — that  is  undeniable. 
But  we  have  accomplished  this  only  with  the 
utmost  exertion  of  our  powers.  The  conscious- 
n^  ihat  owr  cause  teas  just  has  enabled  us  to 
effect  this.  The  sejKtration  of  Huvgary  from 
Austria  vxjuld  no  longer  he  a  just  asuse ;  the 


struggle  for  this  would  not  be  a  Btmgffle  for^ 
but  against  the  law;  not  a  strugglefor self^ 
defence,  but  an  attack  on  the  existence  of  the 
united  Austrian  monarchy.  And  while  we  should 
hereby  mortally  wound  mnumerable  ancient  in- 
terests and  sympathies;  while  we  should  hereby 
conjure  up  agiunst  our  own  country  all  the  un- 
happy consequences  of  a  revolution  uncalled  for 
by  any  circumstances ;  while  we  should  hereby 
force  the  old  troops,  the  very  kernel  of  our  army, 
to  violate  their  oath,  and  thus  morally  shake 
them— we  should  find  ourselves  weaker  day  by 
day ;  while  at  the  same  time  in  every  neighbour- 
ing state  a  natural  ally  of  our  opponents  would 
arise  against  us,  the  disturbers  of  the  balance  of 
power  m  Europe.  *  We  cannot  put  up  with  the 
Imperial  constitution  in  silence ' !  Granted  I  but 
is  what  we  have  just  done  *•  putting  up  with  it  in 
silence  1 '  Could  we  have  answer^  the  Imperial 
constitution  of  the  4th  of  March  more  strikingly 
than  we  have  done?  I  cannot  decide  what,  or 
how  much,  is  advantageous  to  the  people  of 
Europe ;  but  that  to  the  people  of  Hungary  the 
smallest  victory  on  the  battle-field  brings  mors 
profit  and  honour  than  the  most  arrogant  declara- 
tion, I  see  clearly  enough;  and  I  onoe  more 
repeat,  that  battles  won  for  the  legitimate  King 
Ferdinand  V.  and  the  constitution  sanctioned  by 
him  are  the  best  answer  that  Hungary  can  give 
to  the  chimeras  of  the  Austrian  ministers." 

'  Kossuth  inquired  doubtingly  whether  I  really 
believed  that  the  old  troops  had  ever  thought 
seriously  of  Ferdinand  v.  and  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  year  1848.  **  Of  what  else  should 
they  have  thought,"  I  iexclaimed,  "•  when,  imme- 
diately after  tiie  evacuation  of  the  capitals,  de- 
termined on  a  voluntary  departure  to  the  enemy's 
camp,  the  only  means  that  remaineid  to  detain  them 
for  the  Hungarian  cause — which  is  principally 
indebted  to  them  for  itK  success  hitherto— was 
my  proclamation  of  Waitzen?  What  was  the 
real  signification  of  that  demonstration  which  my 
corps  d'armee,  without  my  participation  or  know- 
ledge, proposed  to  make  against  General  Dem- 
binski,  in  Kaschau,  but  their  anxiety  leftt  m  me 
they  should  lose  a  commander  who  respected 
their  military  oath?  I  have  shared  prosperity 
and  adversity  with  these  troops.  I  know  theur 
feelings.  And  should  Kin?  Ferdraand  V.  stand 
here  before  ns  now,  I  would  invite  him,  without 
the  slightest  hesitation,  I — unarmed  and  unpro- 
tected— ^to  follow  me  into  the  camp,  and  receive 
their  homage ;  for  I  am  certain  there  is  not  one 
in  it  who  would  refuse  it  to  him." 

*  Kossuth,  apparently  but  little  edified  by  my 
want  of  enthusiasm  for  his  political  ideas, 
abruptly  broke  off  our  conference;  nor  did  he 
ever  mention  to  me  one  syllable  more  of  the 
separation  of  Hungary  from  Austria.' — vol.  L  p^ 
364-367. 

These  remonstrances  had,  however,  no 
effect— :for — as  Gorgei  soon  tells  us — 

* onthe  17th of  April  a  courier  from  Debreczhi 
appeared  at  my  head-quarters  at  Levencz  wHh 
the  news  that  the  Diet  had  accepted  Kossuth's 
proposition  that,  as  an  answer  to  the  Imperial 
constitution  of  the  4th  of  March,  1849,  the  dy* 
nasty  of  Hapsburg-Lorraine  be  declared  to  have 
forfeited  its  hereditary  right  to  the  throne  of  Hub^ 
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eiry;  that  the  ftrtnre  form  of  government  tor 
ungary,  however,  be  an  open  question ;  and  for 
the  present  that  a  provisional  government  be 
appointed.'— iMdL,  882. 

<  To  undertake  any  energetic  step  against  the 
Crovemment  and  the  Diet — however  urgently 
snch  a  step  seemed  to  be  demanded,  partly  by 
the  general  exasperation  wfaieh  the  news  of  that 
resolution  of  the  Diet  called  forth  in  my  head- 
quarters, partly  as  a  consequence  of  my  proclama- 
don  of  Waitzen — was  altogether  imposirfble,  from 
the  circumstance  that,  on  the  one  hand,  I  was, 
with  the  main  body  of  the  army,  above  thirty 
(German)  miles  distant  from  Debreczin ;  on  the 
other,  that  I  was  just  then  occupied  with 
OUT  most  important  strategic  task,  the  relief  of 
Comom.  Yielding  to  what  was  unavoidable,  I 
bad  rather  chiefly  to  consider  how  most  certainly 
to  prevent  the  sudden  dtssolution  of  our  army, 
the  consequence  mainly  to  be  feared  from  that 
fktftl  political  step.'— /6id,  384. 

Meanwhile  the.  advance  of  the  liberating 
array  was  rapid  and  unchecked.  The  head- 
quarters of  GOrgei  were  still  at  G5d(5ll5  on 
the  11th  of  April,  when  intelligence  arrived 
that  Damjanics,  with  the  3rd  corps  d'arm^e, 
had  reached  Waitzen  on  the  Danube, 
stormed  the  position,  and  defeated  the  di- 
vision of  General  G5tz,  who  was  taken  prl 
soner  and  died  shortly  afterwards  of  his 
'wounds^  The  Austrians  once  more  evacu- 
ated Pesth,  leaving  a  garrison  under  General 
Hentzi,  in  Buda,  on  the  opposite  and  more 
commanding  shore  of  the  Danube  :  but  the 
main  object  of  the  Hungarian  staff  was  to 
open  their  way  to  Comom,  the  impregnable 
fortress  which  had  resisted  all  attacks  of  the 
Austrians,  and  was  now  to  serve  as  the  basis 
of  their  own  ulterior  operations.  The  direct 
road  from  Waitzen  to  Comom,  along  the 
left  bank  of  the  Danube,  is  little  more  than  a 
dangerous  towing-path.  In  that  very  spot 
the  ruins  of  the  favourite  palace  of  King 
Matthias  Corvinus  still  crown  the  vine-clad 
hills  which  skirt  the  Danube,  like  the  Heidel- 
berg of  Eastern  Europe,  and  the  artillery 
of  an  enemy  on  these  heights  would  com- 
mand  and  render  impassable  the  track  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  stream.  Although 
under  the  pressure  of  subsequent  events 
Gorgei  did  afterwards  retreat  by  this  very 
path,  a  more  practicable,  though  circuitous 
route,  passes  northward  through  the  moun- 
tains, and  intersects  the  Gran  some  twenty- 
five  miles  above  its  junction  with  the  Dan- 
ube.  Here  it  was  that  the  Gran  was  crossed 
on  the  18th  of  April  by  tlie  right  wing  of 
the  army,  between  Kalna  and  Szecse,  with- 
out resistance.  On  the  20th  a  strong  column 
of  the  Imperialists  was  driven  back  by 
Damjanics  and  Klapka  at  Kemend,  and 
fbrced  to  retire  to  the  right  bank  of  the 
Danube  by  the  bridge  of  ooats  under  the 
oitj  of  Gran.     The  4th  Austrian  corps 


d'arm^e  under  General  Wohlgemuth  -was 
defeated  in  the  bloody  action  of  Nagy-Sarl6 ; 
and  on  the  22nd  Comorn  was  relieved.  This 
brilliant  series  of  achievements  placed  the 
whole  of  the  left  bank  of  the  river  la  the 
power  of  the  Hungarian  forces. 

The  main  army  of  Prince  Windischgrata 
again  evacuated  Pesth,  and  proceeded  by 
the  high  road"  to  Vienna^ — picking  up  on  its 
way  the  besieging  army  of  Comom.  For 
although  the  Austrians  had  already  been 
driven  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube  to 
the  right,  the  outworks  of  Comom.  on  the 
right  bank  were  still  invested.  Tbis  cele- 
brated  fortress  lies  on  a  low  tongue  of  land 
formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  Waag  and 
the  Danube,  and  as  these  two  broad  rivers 
describe  an  acute  angle  on  this  spot,  the 
place  is  unapproachable  by  the  ordinary 
methods  of  engineering  on  its  two  principal 
sides.  The  town  occupies  the  base  of  an 
isosceles  triangle.  Besides  this  citadel  there 
is  a  Ute-de-pont  on  the  right  bank,  which  had 
been  strengthened  by  field-works  on  some 
sandhills,  and  the  whole  connected  with  the 
fortress  by  a  flying  bridge,  the  construction 
of  which  was  no  trifling  exploit.  In  tbe 
night  of  the  25th  of  April  a  column  of  4000 
picked  infantry,  under  Colonel  Kn^zich^  got 
over  by  this  bridge,  and  attacked  the  Aus- 
trian entrenchments  on  the  right  bank ; 
another  similar  sally  was  conducted  beyond 
the  Palatine  lines,  and  such  was  the  ardour 
of  the  troops  that  in  a  few  hours  the  greater 
part  of  the  army  had  crossed  the  river. 
Klapka  commanded  the  left  wing,  Damjw- 
ics  the  centre,  and  G5rgei  the  right.  The 
enemy  had  evacuated  in  confusion  a  sand- 
hill called  the  Monostor,  which  was  the  key 
of  the  position,  but  a  severe  action  was 
fought,  not  without  great  peril  to  the  assail- 
ants, who,  however,  succeeded  in  possessing 
themselves  of  the  intrenched  camp  of  the 
besieging  army. 

'  The  day  remdned  ours;  for  we  had  taken  the 
fortified  camp,  together  with  the  enemy's  trenches, 
the  equipment  of  a  besieging  battery,  and  con- 
siderable stores  of  pioneers*  tools  and  projectiles, 
nay,  even  the  tents  of  the  hostile  camp,  and  had 
completely  delivered  the  fortress :  whue  the  ene- 
my, far  from  disputing  with  us  the  possession  of 
all  this,  contented  himself  with  the  harried  pro* 
tection  of  his  retreat  ftom  the  field  of  battle  by 
Raab  to  Wieselberg ;  in  which,  indeed,  the  great* 
est  service  was  rendered  to  him  by  the  scarcity 
of  ammunition  on  the  part  of  the  artillery  of  both 
the  divisions  (Daoijanics  and  Klapka)  engaged  in 
this  day's  action,  which  prev^ntea  them  from  at- 
tacking him,  as  well  as  by  the  tardy  arrival  of 
Poltcnberg  on  the  field  of  battle. 

*With  the  complete  deliverance  of  Como^^ 
the  execution  of  the  plan  of  operations  projected 
in  Godollo — after  the  battle  of  Isaszeg— by  our 
chief  of  the  general  stafi^,  had  satiafiuitorily  auo- 
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eeeded;  thaoks^to  the  unsbaken  finnness  of 
G^eral  Damjanics  during  the  battle  of  Nagy- 
Sarl6,  as  well  as  to  the  Mmirable  perseverance 
and  rare  masterly  skill  with  which  General  Anlich 
knew  how  so  long  to  fetter  the  AnstriaQ  princi- 
pal army  concentrated  before  Pesth,  and  to  de- 
eelve  it  as  to  our  real  strategic  intentioiMy  until 
the  subsequent  perception  of  them  appeared  to 
be  only  the  more  calculated  to  lead  our  oeWildcr- 
ed  adversary  to  his  disgraceful  defeat  at  Nagy- 
Sarl6.'— J5.  pp.403^. 

With  this  combat  the  first  campaign  iffay 
be  said  to  have  ended  in  the  discomfiture  of 
the  Imperial  troops ;  and  already,  on  tbe22d 
of  April,  Prince  Windischgrata  took  leave  of 
the  army  in  an  order  of  the  day  dated  from 
Olm&tz.  As  a  ncgociator  he  had  been  stern 
and  unbending — as  a  soldier  feeble  and  im- 
provident; and  in  both  capacities  he  left 
the  Hungarian  insurrection  far  more  for- 
midable than  he  found  it  six  months  before, 
when  afler  the  battle  of  Schwechat  all  re 
aifltance  seemed  to  melt  before  him. 

The  first  care  of  General  Welden,  who 
succeeded  Windischgratz  in  the  chief  com- 
mand, was  to  withdraw  the  whole  of  the 
forces  to  Pressburg,  on  the  confines  of  the 
Hungarian  territory — for  it  was  by  no  means 
certain  that  the  next  operations  would  not 
be  confined  to  the  defence  of  Vienna  itself 
and  of  the  Austrian  monarchy,  and  at  any 
rate  ofienaive  operations  could  not  be  suc- 
cessfully resumed  without  a  re-organi^tion 
of  the  army.  The  danger  of  Vienna  itself 
was  thought, by  Prince  Schwarzenberg  at 
this  time  to  be  so  great,  that  on  his  urgent 
request  a  column  of  13,000  Russian  infantry, 
with  48  guns,  was  despatched  by  the  Prince 
<rf  Warsaw  ^y  railroad  for  its  protection, 
without  even  waiting  for  the  authority  of 
the  Emperor  Nicholas,  who  was  then  at 
Moskow.  It  was  this  column,  under  Gene- 
ral Paniutine,  which  afterwards  co-operated 
with  Haynau's  army  on  the  Danube.  In- 
deed the  Austrian  official  narrative  ascribes 
88  a  great  merit  to  General  Welden  that  he 
was  able  to  maint£un  his  position  at  all 
ajjainst  an  enemy  so  well  provided  with  ar- 
tillery, whilst  Uie  preparations  for  the  inter- 
vention of  Russia  were  going  on.  This  inter- 
val lasted  from  the  26th  of  April  to  the  12th 
of  June.  As  Welden's  state  of  health  com- 
polled  him  soon  afterwards  to  resign  the 
oommand,  the  chief  direction  of  the  army 
was  transferred  on  the  30th  of  May.  on  the 
recommendation  of  Welden  himself,  to  Ba- 
ron  Hainan,  who  was  recalled  from  the 
*i^  of  Venice  for  that  purpose. 

The  Magyars  were  at  that  time  in  posses- 
ion of  the  finest  strategical  position  that 
^  country  admitted  of  commanding  the 
Danube,  and  supported  by  Comom.    Their 


army  was  in  the  highest  state  of  effieiencjr 
that  it  ever  reached,  and  they  knew  that 
every  day's  delay  was  adding  to  the  strength 
of  the  enemy  they  had  just  driven  from  the 
country.  How  came  it,  then,  that  so  little 
use  was  made  of  these  advantages  at  the 
most  important  moment  of  the  war  1  Had 
Kossuth  really  possessed  the  consummate 
ability  to  which  his  admirers  have  laid  claim 
for  him,  then  was  the  moment  to  display  it. 
Two  courses  seemed  open  to  the  Magyar 
army — either  to  pursue  the  retreating  Im- 
perialists to  the  gates  of  Vienna,  to  attack 
the  monarchy,  and  perhaps  to  dictate  terms 
in  the  capit^ ;  or  to  concentrate  their  forcea 
against  the  second  attack  which  was  impend- 
ing over  them,  and  in  the  first  place  to  re- 
duce Buda,  which  was  the  only  point  iTajh 
pui  still  in  the  hands  of  the  Austrians  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Danube.  The  posi- 
tion of  the  Hungarian  chiefs  had  not  be< 
com6  less  critictd  by  their  recent  success. 
Gorgei  had  learnt  from  prisoners  of  y^ax 
taken  on  the  26th  of  April,  that  the  Russian 
intervention  had  been  solicited,  and  was 
already  in  active  preparation.  At  that  time 
the  batteries  of  Damjanics  and  Elapka  bad 
fired  their  last  charge  of  ammunition  at  the 
relief  of  Comorn,  and  the  supplies  from  be- 
yond the  Theifls  were  not  arrived.  Gdrgei 
was  convinced,  from  the  symptoms  of  <Ga. 
affection  whick  the  deposition  of  the  reign- 
ing fi^mily  bad  produced  in  the  best  parts  of 
the  army,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
lead  them  against  Austria,  or  to  induce 
them  to  prosecute  hostilities  beyond  the 
frontier  of  their  own  country.  He  therefore 
resolved  to  adopt  the  plan  advised  by  Gen- 
eral  Klapka,  and  which  had  been  strongly 
supported  by  5<>88iith's  own  correspondence 

•namely,  to  fall  back  at  once  on  the  capi- 
tal and  lay  siege  to  Buda.  At  the  same 
tin\e  he  accepted  under  Kossuth  the  ofiice 
of  Minister  of  War — an  office  scarcely  com- 
patible with  his  duties  in  the  field — and  not 
easily  or  honourably  to  be  reconciled  with 
the  extreme  distrust  he  professes  to  have 
entertained  for  the  head  of  the  revolutionary 
government 

The  siege  of  Buda  commenced  on  the  4th 
of  May.  It  was  undertaken  under  the  er- 
roneous impression  that  the  garrison  was 
disaffected,  and  the  place  untenable.  But 
the  summons  addressed  to  the  conunandant 
by  G5rgei  was  answered  with  a  haughty  and 
peremptory  vigour  which  showed  that,  bad 
as  the  position  might  be,  Hentzi  and  hU 
men  were  not  there  to  surrender  it  but  with 
their  lives :  and,  in  fact,  during  the  Austriaa 
occupation  of  the  town  in  the  winter  its  de- 
fences bad  been  materially  improved.  The 
first  attempt  of  the  besiegers  was  to  destroy 
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a  forcing  pump,  covered  by  entrenchments, 
which  was  the  only  means  of  raising  water 
from  the  Danube  for  the  use  of  the  garrison 
— the  place  itself  having  no  cisterns  or  wells. 
But  the  attack  of  the  Kmety  division  on 
this  point  failed.  It  then  became  necessary 
to  effect  a  breach,  but  the  distance  of  the 
breaching-battery  was  great,  and  it  was  only 
provided  with  four  24-pounder8  and  one  18- 
pounder  taken  in. the  trenches  before  Co- 
mom — the  heavy  train  not  having  been  sent 
up  by  General  Guy  on  from  that  fortress.  A 
week  was  lost  before  even  these  preparar 
tions  were  completed.  There  was  one  abor- 
tive effort  to  storm  while  the  breach  was  yet 
imperfect,  and  then  several  feigned  attacks 
preceded  the  final  onslaught.  It  was  made 
in  the  night  of  the  20th  of  May — the  seven- 
teenth day  of  the  siege ;  and,  afler  a  despe- 
rate resistance,  in  which  Hentzi  was  mor- 
tally wounded,  the  old  Turkish  fortress  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Magyars.  Amongst 
the  soldiers  of  the  Austrian  Empire  the 
name  of  Hentzi  will  ever  be  remembered  ; 
for  his  resolute  defence  of  a  hopeless  posi- 
tion won  seventeen  days  of  incalculable 
value  to  the  safety  of  the  mTioIc  army  and 
of  the  monarchy  itself.  The  present  Em- 
peror Francis  Joseph,  on  visiting  the  shat- 
tered walls  of  Buda,  laid  the  foundation 
stone  of  a  monument  to  this  faithful  soldier 
on  the  spot  where  he  fell.  With  a  brutal 
insensibility  to  the  gallantry  of  his  antago- 
nist, Gorgei  has  the  impudence  to  assure  us 
that  he  intended  to  have  made  an  example 
of  Hentzi,  because  he  had  fired  in  the  heat 
of  the  action  a  certain  number  of  shots  on 
the  city  of  Pesth ;  but  when  the  place  was 
taken  its  commander  was  already  expiring 
of  his  wounds.  With  similar  complacency 
G5rgei  adds  that  '  the  garrison  was  not  put 
to  the  sword.'  One  blushes  to  copy  these 
words.  We  have  found  nothing  in  his  book 
which  conveys  to  us  a  more  painful  idea  of 
the  nature  of  the  war  or  of  Gdrgei's  own 
character. 

The  affairs  of  the  army  were  not  advanc- 
ed by  this  capture.  It  had  lost  by  accident 
and  ill-health  the  services  of  Aulich  and  of 
Damjanics,  two  of  the  ablest  of  its  gener- 
als ;  and  no  further  attempt  seemed  likely 
fbr  the  time  to  be  made  either  at  negotiation 
or  in  active  warfare.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, Gftrgei  repaired  to  Debreczin — ^to 
sound  those  whom  he  believed  to  be  favour- 
a))le  to  reconciliation  with  Austria,  as  to 
die  possibility  of  rescinding  the  unhappy 
decree  of  the  14th  of  April.  But  the  Diet 
stood  prorogued  to  July,  and  no  means  of 
effecting  this  object  seemed  possible  but  a 
military  coup  cT^tat,  from  which  the  friends 
of  peace  recoiled.     G5rgei  himself  appears 


to  have  been  averse  to  sucfi  a  proceeding, 
unless  he  had  been  in  a  condition  to  exact 
terms  from  the  Imperial  Government,  ai 
well  as  to  in^se  them  upon  Kossuth  and 
his  adherents.  But  the  savage  proceedmgi 
of  Baron  Haynau,  from  the  moment  that 
the  sypreme  command  became  his,  were 
calculated  to  dispel  all  hopes  of  a  compro- 
mise. One  of  his  first  acts  was  to  put  to  I 
death  two  prisoners-of-war,  who  had  former-  [ 
ly4)elonged  to  the  Imperial  army,  and  who, 
upon  the  capture  of  Leopoldstadt^  had  been 
tried  and  condemned  by  court  martial.  Nei- 
ther Windischgratz  nor  Welden  had  had  heart 
for  fulfilling  the  capital  sentence  of  that  tribu- 
nal— five  months  had  intervened — but  Hay- 
nau at  once  uttered  his  barbarous  and  short- 
sighted order.  Kossuth  and  Klapka  called 
upon  Gdrgei  to  retaliate  by  executing  Aus- 
trian prisoners ;  but  this  he  refused  to  do — 
because,  as  he  says,  it  would  clearly  have 
been  fatal  to  his  last  visions  of  a  settlement 
by  treaty.  From  these  indications  we  gatb 
er  abundant  evidence  that  there  was  at  this 
critical  time  no  concert  or  confidence  be- 
tween the  military  and  civil  chiefs  of  the 
insurrection — that  they  had  no  definite  plan 
of  warlike  operations — that  an  internal  rev- 
olution was  quite  as  probable  as  an  attack 
on  the  enemy  ;  in  short,  that  the  most  bril- 
liant success  the  Hungarians  had  achieved 
at  all  was  followed  by  a  period  of  misdiiev- 
ous  inactivity — and  that  the  principal  actors 
in  the  drama  were  all  duping  each  other. 
Thoy  had  in  fact  already  begun  to  despair 
of  their  cause.  Klapka  repeatedly  express- 
ed his  opinion  that  nothing  could  save  Hon- 
gary  but  a  foreign  intervention,  opposed  to 
the  adverse  intervention  of  Russia;  and 
G5rgei  who  had  been  prevented  from  ad- 
vancing, after  the  siege  of  Buda,  by  the  want 
of  clothes  for  the  troops  and  of  reinforce- 
ments, now  declared  that  he  counted  the 
existence  of  his  country  by  weeks,  and  that 
the  only  question  to  be  determined  was  how 
to  destroy  the  greatest  number  of  th^ 
enemies  and  to  finish  with  the  greatest  hon- 
our. The  only  chance  of  even  temporary 
success,  was,  if  possible,  to  defeat  the  Aus- 
trians  before  the  Russian  columns  had  made 
much  way  in  the  country. 

The  Imperial  Austrian  army  of  the  Da- 
nube, under  Haynau,  which  commenced  its 
operations  on  the  9th  June,  in  four  divisions 
commanded  by  General  Schlick,  General 
Czorich,  Prince  E.  Schwarzenberg,  and  Gen- 
eral Wohlgemuth,  together  with  a  fifth  di- 
vision of  Russians  under  Paniutine,  amount- 
ed to  66,670  infantry,  10,000  cavalry,  end 
324  guns.  The  bulk  of  the  Russian  army 
was  assembled  at  Dukla,  under  Prince 
Paskiewitch,  on  the  16th  June,  and  com- 
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menced  its  operations  on  the  following  day : 
the  total  amount  of  the  Russian  forces  em- 
ployed in  Hungary,  including  all  ranks  and 
arms,  amounted  to  162,951  men,  with  528 
guns. 

To  these  forces,  according  to  the  Russian 
oflSoial  documents,  the  Magyars  opposed  137 
battalions,  144  squadrons,  and  350  harnessed 
gnns,  amounting  in  all  to  about  190,000 
men.  Of  these  50,000  "were  under  G5rgei 
on  the  Danube ;  18,000  under  Klapka  about 
Neusohl ;  Dembinski  commanded  20,000 
atLeutschau;  Damjanics  15,000  at  Kaschau; 
Bern  30,000  in  Transylvania  andtheBanat; 
Perczel  20,000  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Sombor.  We  take  this,  however,  to  be  an 
overstatement,  for  if  such  really  were  the 
forces  of  the  insurrection  in  May  1849,  the 
inactivity  of  the  Maygar  chiefs  would  be 
totally  incomprehensible.  At  any  rate,  a 
large  proportion  of  the  infantry  consisted  of 
law  levies  hardly  deserving  the  name  of 
regular  troops.  The  cavalry,  on  the  contrary, 
was  composed  of  the  fine  regiments  of  huz- 
rars  which  had  deserted  the  Imperial  stand- 
ard; and  the  artillery,  which  played  the 
ddef  part  in  action,  was  good. 

Gorgei  himself  states  that  the  forces  under 
his  command,  in  the  trenches  of  Comom,  at 
scarcely  25,000  men  and  120  guns,  and  the 
force  with  which  he  afterwards  left  that 
fortress  at  27,000  men;  and  although  the 
army  of  the  lower  Theiss  is  reckoned  at 
50,000,  at  least  20,000  of  them  were  recruits 
or  ill-armed  peasants,  quite  unable  to  cope 
with  the  disciplined  and  well-appointed  corps 
which  the  Russians  brought  against  them. 
It  may  here  be  observed,  and  on  the  best 
authority,  that  the  whole  equipments  of  the 
Russians,  including  even  their  biscuit,  stores, 
dnigs,  camp-hospitals,  harness,  and  every- 
^ng  that  a  great  force  can  require,  were  in 
fte  most  perfect  order  and  formed  a  remark- 
able contrast  to  the  hastily  collected  and 
imperfect  resources  of  Baron  Hay nau's  army, 
hi  this  respect  the  Austrians  have  taken  a 
i»eful  lesson  since  1849  from  'their  power- 
fal  allies. 

At  this  crisis,  however,  the  main  ques- 
tion was  to  decide  on  the  strategical  plan 
which  held  out  the  greatest  chance  of  pro- 
longing the  resistance  of  the  Magyars.  So, 
little  value  was  attached  to  Buda,  though 
4e  capture  of  that  place  had  cost  so  much 
precious  time,  that  it  was  surrendered  with- 
<w>t  a  blow  to  a  Major  in  the  Austrian  Lan- 
*rs  on  the  11th  of  July  ;  but  ad  this  event 
^sed  the  direct  road  to  the  south,  the 
Jnole  interest  of  the  contest  was  thrown 
oeyond  the  Danube.  T^e  plan  of  Gbrgei 
vonld  have  been,  on  the  contrary,  to  con- 
centrate the  troops  a^  much  as  posaible  on 


the  right  bank  of  the  Danube,  and  to  fall 
with  his  entire  strength  on  the  Austrian 
army  under  Haynau,  leaving  the  whole  of 
the  rest  of  the  kingdom  undefended  :  — 
because  he  held  that  if  the  lesser  of  the  two 
forces,  being  the  principal  in  the  contest, 
could  be  destroyed,  the  political  character 
of  the  struggle  would  in  some  degree  be 
improved,  and  in  the  event  of  a  victory  he 
might  at  once  have  marched  on  Vienna. 
The  other  plan  was  to  order  a  general  con- 
centration of  the  troops  on  the  lower  Theiss 
and  theMaros,  about  Szeged  in,  where  a  final 
action  might  be  fought  with  the  possibility 
of  retreating  on  Transylvania,  and  of  saving 
the  leaders  by  flight  into  Turkey.  This 
last  system  was  finally  adopted  by  Mes- 
zaros  and  Dembinski,  when  Gorgei  was, 
from  a  recent  wound,  not  in  a  condition  to 
oppose  it,  and  it  was  in  obedience  to  this 
plan  that  he  made  the  extraordinary  march 
from  Comom  to  Vilagos,  which  was  the 
closing  operation  of  the  war.  In  the  first 
attack  made  under  the  eyes  of  the  young 
Emperor  on  the  outskirts  of  Comom,  which 
were  partly  retaken  by  the  Austrians  on  the 
2nd  July,  Gdrgei  was  wounded  in  the  head, 
and  in  addition  to  the  untoward  results  of 
the  day  he  was  conveyed  back  to  his  lodg- 
ings in  the  fortress  in  a  state  which  com- 
pelled the  medical  men  to  keep  from  him 
all  knowledge  of  passing  events  for  three 
whole  days.  At  the  end  of  this  time  he 
suddenly  learnt  that  an  attempt  had  been 
made  by  Kossuth  to  rer^ove  him  from  the 
command  of  the  army,  probably  because  he 
had  refused  to  obey  a  monstrous  decree 
calling  upon  the  army  to  destroy  by  fire 
every  place  it  was  compelled  to  evacuate, 
and  it  was  in  this  interval  that  the  strategi- 
cal plan  was  adopted,  to  which  he  thence- 
forward found  himself  committed  without 
the  possibility  of  retreat  or  modification. 

oil  the  11th  July  a  sally  was  made  from 
Comom,  which  was  repulsed  by  the  Aus- 
trians  after  a  severe  action  ;  and  on  the  13th 
July  G5rgei  himself  left  the  place  in 
obedience  to  the  orders  he  had  received  to 
reach,  if  possible,  the  south  of  Hungary 
with  his  army.  But,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
direct  road  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube 
was  already  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy, 
G5rffei's  proposal  to  operate  on  that  bank, 
which  we  believe  to  have  been  at  once  the 
boldest  and  soundest  line,  had  been  nega- 
tived; and  to  obey  the  order  he  had  re- 
ceived, no  course  remained  but  to  take  the 
circuitous  northern  road  bv  the  mountainous 
regions  he  had  passed  six  months  before, 
with  the  additional  danger  that  he  knew  the 
whole  force  of  the  Russians  was  now  advan- 
cmg  in  the  same  direction.    Indeed,  when 
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the  vanguard  reached  Waitzen,  which  it  did 
by  following  the  diflScult  path  and  defile 
along  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  the  outposts 
of  the  Russian  cavalry,  Musulnians  and 
Caucasians,  had  already  occupied  that  town, 
and  it  was  evident  that  the  Russian  army 
was  prepared  to  oppose  the  retreat  of  the 
Hungarians  by  the  straight  eastern  road 
through  Godollo — Prince  Paskiewitsch  had, 
in  fact,  already  concentrated  his  forces  at 
Hatvan,  which,  as  we  saw  in  the  preceding 
April,  was  the  most  commanding  point  on 
that  line.  At  Waitzen  Gorgei  fell  upon  the 
right  wing  of  the  Russian  array,  not  very 
strongly  supported,  and  an  action  was 
fought  in  which  he  lost  1000  prisoners,  4 
cannon,  and  a  standard— the  Russians  lost 
about  300  men.  The  Hungarian  army, 
though  repulsed  from  the  passage  to  the 
south  and  east,  made  good  its  escape  in  the 
following  night,  for,  as  the  Russians  allege, 
they  had  been  led  to  conclude  that  Gorgei 
was  hotly  pursued  by  the  Austrian  forces, 
and  Haynau's  omission  to  send  cavalry  after 
the  enemy  on  this  occasion  is  one  of  the 
accusations  made  against  him.  If  he  had 
done  so  he  could  hardly  have  failed  to  cap- 
ture the  baggage  and  artillery  with  which 
the  Magyar  army  was  heavily  encumbered. 
Indeed,  Gorgei  took  this  opportunity  to 
shake  off  the  numerous  bodv  of  fugitives 
which  embarrassed  his  maroi,  and  he  thus 
passed  through  a  position  of  the  utmost 
danger.  On  the  side  of  the  Austrians  it  may 
feirly  be  alleged,  that,  as  they  occupied  and 
blocked  up  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube,  it 
might  be  expected  that  the  Russians  would 
be  ready  to  intercept  Gorgei  on  the  left, 
and  the  more  so,  as  by  sufiering  him  to 
slip  through  their  fingers  they  allowed  him 
to  pass  between  their  main  body  and  their 
base  of  operations.  Haynau  at  this  time 
gave  up  the  pursuit  of  Gorgei,  wid  applied 
himself  at  once  to  march  to  the  relief  of 
Teg«esvar  and  against  the  forces  assembled 
at  Szeged  in  under  Wysocki  and  Perczel — a 
movement  on  which  the  Russian  ofl[icial 
publication  comments  with  great  severity, 
but  which  the  result  of  the  campaign  seems 
to  us  to  justify 

It  was  now  clear  that  Gdrgei's  course  lay 
through  the  mountains,  and  that  his  object 
was  either  to  reach  Transylvania  by  a  com- 
plete circuit  of  northern  Hungary,  or  more 
probably  to  descend  on  the  Tneiss,  near 
Tokay,  and  so  complete  his  junction  with  the 
forces  on  the  Maros.  Prince  Paskiewitsch 
took  measures  to  protect  his  own  line  of 
communications  in  the  north,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  secure  the  passage  of  the  Theiss, 
at  which  pointy  he  awaited  the  enemy  ;  Sot 
he  had  committed  the  laistako  of  a^dtT^g  in 


pursuit  of  G5rgei  a  very  inadequate  force; — 
and  the  retreating  army  reached  Miskolz  be- 
fore any  Russian  corps  had  had  time  to  fall 
back  on  that  place.  Nothing  could  exceed 
the  adroitness  with  which  the  movendcnts  of 
Gorgei  were  now  conducted  through  this 
difficult  region,  and  on  the  28th  of  July  he 
succeeded  in  crossing  the  Theiss  without  op- 
position above  the  prmcipal  passage  of  Tiasa- 
Fured,  at  which  the  Russians  awaited  hlnu 
The  Hungarians,  being  unable  to  follow  the 
direct  line  from  Miskolz  to  Tisza-Fured,  had 
occupied  the  valleys  of  the  Sajo  and  the 
Hemad,  in  which  latter  position  Gorgei  r^ 
mained  for  three  days,  partly  to  rest  his 
troops  after  the  forced  march  they  had  made^ 
and  partly  from  an  erroneous  notion  that  by 
detaining  the  Russians  in  the  north  he  was 
facilitatingthe  position  of  the  ariny  on  the 
Southern  Theiss  and  the  Maros.  This  delay 
was  the  principal  fault  he  appears  to  have 
committed  in  his  extraordinary  march,  for  if 
it  had  not  taken  place  it  is  not  impossible 
that  the  junction  of  the  armies  might  have 
been  effected  before  the  decisive  actioa» 
The  Russians  crossed  the  Theiss  as  soon  aa 
the  Magyars,  and  the  theatre  of  war  was  re- 
moved to  the  left  bank  of  that  river ;  but  m 
spite  of  several  collisions,  some  of  which 
were  imprudently  and  needlessly  occasioned 
by  General  Nago-Sandor,  who  commanded 
the  rear-guard  of  the  army,  no  decisive  blow 
was  struck  against  it,  and  it  effected  its 
march  by  Debreczin  and  Varaos  Peres  to 
Arad,  where  the  communication  was  re- 
opened with  Kossuth's  government  and  with 
the  forces  at  its  disposal.  In  a  military 
point  of  view  we  know  of  nothing  more  re* 
markable  than  this  march  of  eighteen  days 
over  sych  a  country  as  Hungary,  in  presence 
of  several  armies,  all  of  greatly  superior 
strength,  which  was  accomplished  by  G5rgei 
without  the  loss  of  any  considerable  portion 
of  his  artillery  or  his  troops. 

It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  object 
of  this  great  manoeuvre  was,  if  possible,  to 
bring  the  arapy  of  the  Upper  Danube,  which 
Goi^ei  commanded,  to  co-operate  on  the  Th^ 
iss  and  the  Maros  with  the  army  of  Southern 
Hungary  under  the  command  of  Derabinskij 
Vetter,  and  Guyon.  The  distance  from 
Comorn  to  Tokav,  by  the  road  Gorgei  waa 
'compelled  to  take,  certainly  exc^jeded  200 
miles.  A  further  distance  <m  200  miles  waa 
still  to  be  traversed  from  Tokay  to  Szegedioj 
and  this  in  presence  of  hostile  armies  of 
superior  force.  As  it  turned  out,  the  conk» 
bination  failed  by  the  difference  of  three  or 
four  days.  Had  General  Haynau  advanced 
with  less  rapidity  to  the  south  he  would  have 
found  the  insurgents  at  Szegedin  reinforced 
by  Gdrgefs  army,  and  the  entrenchmenta 
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wliich  had  been  hastily  thrown  up  on  tlie 
right  bank  of  the  Theiss  would  in  a  few  days 
more  have  opposed  a  formidable  obstacle  to 
his  progress.  The  whole  force  under  Dem- 
hinski  on  the  Theiss  at  this  time  was  esti- 
mated by  the  Austrians  at  63,600  men  and 
176  guns — of  these  at  least  35,000  were  con- 
centrated in  the  lines  at  Szegedin,  where 
they  were  to  be  attacked  by  Havnau  on  the 
3rd  of  August.  Strange  to  say,  however,  in 
the  night  of  the  2nd  of  August  Dembinski 
evacuated  these  lines  and  the  town  of  Szege- 
din without  firing  a  shot,  not  venturing  to 
sustain  the  attack  of  Hay nau  with  the  Theiss 
in  his  rear.  On  the  following  day  the  Jab- 
lonowski  brigade  crossed  the  river,  and  the 
Magyars  were  driven  out  of  the  Ute-deponi 
at  Alt-Szegedin,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Theiss,  which  place  was  set  on  fire  by  the 
rocket  batteries.  On  the  fifth  another  battle 
▼as  fought  at  Szoreg,  and  on  the  9th  the 
main  body  of  the  Austrians  were  within  sight 
of  Temesvdr,  where  a  last  effort  was  m^de 
to  oppose  their  progress.  The  battle  of 
Temesv4r  was  in  met  no  more  than  a  can- 
nonade of  about  seven  hours'  duration,  fol- 
lowed by  charges  of  cavalry  ;  for  Haynau 
himself  states  that  the  infantry  was  never 
r^ularly  engaged.  But  the  consequences 
of  this  action  were  decisive.  Bern,  who  had 
already  been  beaten  three  days  before  some 
200  miles  to  the  east,  arriyed  with  his  usual 
celerity  to  take  part  in  this  action.  But  in 
vain — the  Magyars  were  dispersed — thou- 
sands of  prisoners  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
victorious  Austrian — ^baggage  waggons,  can- 
nons, and  ammunition  waggons  all  galloped 
pell-mell  towards  Lugos — and  the  infantry 
vas  disbanded.  That  same  evening  Haynau 
entered  Temesvar,  which  had  held  out  under 
Lieutenant  General  Rukavina  during  the 
whole  war  with  a  gallantry  and  perseverance 
worthy  of  the  highest  fiime.  It  is  a  remark- 
able circumstance  that  a  portion  of  the  gar- 
rison consisted  of  Hungarian  troops,  who 
had  remained  unshaken  in  their  fidelity  to 
the  Imperial  colours  during  the  whole  of  the 
siege;  they  were,  however,  mingled  with 
detachments  of  the  Sifkovics,  Bianchi,  and 
Leiningen  regiments,  which  are  chiefly  Wal- 
lachian  and  Polish — for  every  province  and 
every  race  of  the  vast  empire  of  Austria  is 
united  and  identified  under  the  common 
standard  of  the  Imperial  army. 

On  the  9th  of  August  G5rgei  had  reached 
Arad  on  the  Maros — ^Temesvdr  being  situat- 
ed about  thirty  miles  to  the  south  of  that 
river.  If  Dembinski,  on  evacuating  Szegedin, 
aod  having  been  beaten  at  Szoreg,  had  re- 
treated on  Arad,  following  the  right  bank  of 
the  Maros,  instead  of  retreating  on  Temesvar, 
it  is  probable  that  the  junction  of  the  two 


armies  might  have  been  effected  before  the 
decisive  action  was  fought.  But  before 
Gdrgei,  or  any  part  of  his  force,  could  reack 
Temesvar,  the  contest  was  over.  In  the 
course  of  the  night  of  the  10th  of  August  a 
despatch  arrived  at  Arad,  from  Guyon, 
stating  that  Dembinski's  army  no  longer 
existed. 

On  the  afternoon  of  that  day,  and  some 
hours  before  the  arrival  of  this  intelligence, 
a  private  conference  had  taken  place  between . 
Kossuth  and  GOrgei  in  the  fortress  of  Arad, 
at  which  they  discussed  the  conduct  to  be 
pursued  under  either  of  the  events  then  im- 
pending over  them. 

*  Kossuth  wished  to  know  what  I  intended  te 
do,  in  case  the  news  he  had  received  of  the  victory 
of  Dembinski's  army  at  Temesv&r  should  be  eon- 
firmed — ^the  junction  of  the  army  under  my  orders 
with  Dembinski's  efiected— and  the  chief  com- 
mand over  both  armi&s  were  to  devolve  upon  me. 
— *•  In  that  case" — I  replied — **  I  should  com^ 
bine  the  whole  of  our  forces,  and  direct  my 
attack  against  the  Austrians  alone." — ^^  But  if  the 
Austrians  have  been  victorious  at  Temesv&rf* 
Kossuth  finally  asked.  <*  Then  I  will  lay  down 
my  arms,"  was  my  answer.  "  And  I  shoot  myself  !• 
replied  Kossnth.' — ^ii.  p.  378. 

*  A  few  hours  later  Kossuth  sent  for  my  infor- 
mation a  report  of  General  Chiyon  relative  to  the 
issue  of  the  battle  fought  at  Temesvar.  Accord- 
ing to  this  report,  written  by  Guyon.  himself, 
Dembinski's  army  no  lon^r  existed. 

*  By  this  final  result ofDembinski's retrograde 
operation  from  Szoreg  to  Temesvar  (instead  of  to 
Arad)  the  last  probability  of  successful  oflensive 
operations  against  the  Austrians  was  destroyed. 
The  further  continuance  of  our  active  resistance 
to  the  armies  of  the  allies  could  now  at  most 
promote  personal,  no  lon^r  any  national  inter- 
ests. Therefore,  directly  after  the  receipt  of 
Count  Guyon's  report  to  Kossuth,  I  resolved, 
with  the  army  under  my  command,  which  had 
been  strengthened  in  Arad  by  a  division  of  re- 
serve, to  lay  down  our  armg,  that  a  bloodless 
end  might  be  put  as  speedily^as  possible  to  a  con- 
test henceforth  without  pturpose,  and  that  th^ 
country  which  I  could  no  longer  save,  might  at 
least  be  freed  from  the  horrible  mtserv  of  war. 

^  I  took  this  resolution  with  the  full  eonvietiofl 
of  performing  no  half  deed  in  executing  it;  fot 
the  army  un<kr  my  command  was  now  the  prin- 
cipal army  of  Hungary,  audits  conduct  must  pro- 
spectively the  more  certainly  become  the  guide 
for  all  the  isolated  lesser  bodies  of  active  forces 
stall  existing  elsewhere  in  the  countiy— not  ex- 
cepting the  garrisons  of  the  fortresses — as  Kos* 
stUh  hwue^  agreed  wiHi  my  resolution  to  lay  dawn 
our  arms,  and  there  was  conseqaenily  no  reason  to 
a^ehend  that  he  would  agitate  against  a  general, 
imitation  of  (he  example  1  was  determined  to  set. 

*  My  supposition  that  Kossuth  would  agree  to 
the  laying  aovni  of  our  arms  was  by  no  means  an 
ariHtrarr  one.  At  the  moment  when  I  explained  to 
Kossuth  that  I  wafl  determined  to  lay  down  oo^ 
arms  as  soon  as  the  news  which  I  had  reo^ved 
about  the  defeat  of  DemMnski's  army  was  confirm* 
ed,  he  was  in  the  strictest  sease  of  the  word  mast&r 
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cfmy  life.  The  interview  at  which  I  made  this  declfu 
ration  took  place,  as  is  known,  in  his  own  apart- 
ment in  the  fortress  of  Arad.  The  commander 
of  the  fortress  was  Damjanics.  Since  the  Comom 
differences  he  was  among  my  decided  adversaries. 
The  garrison  of  the  fortress  consisted  of  troops 
that  scarcely  knew  me  by  name.  There  could 
not  exist  the  slightest  sympathy  on  the  part  of 
these  troops  for  my  person.  The  suite  with 
which  I  had  hastened  on  Kossuth's  summons 
into  the  fortress  consisted  of  one  adjutant  Kos- 
suth nevertheless  allowed  me  unobstructed  to  re- 
turn from  the  fortress  to  the  head-quarters  in 
Alt-Arad.  He  had  not  even  attempted  to  dis- 
suade me  in  any  way  from  the  eventual  resolution 
of  laying  down  our  arms.  It  is  true  he  had  declared 
he  was  resolved  to  shoot  himself  if  I  laid  down 
our  arms.  This  declaration,  however,  consider- 
ing the  little  personal  sympathy  I  had  shown 
him  since  the  14th  of  April,  1849,  could  not  be 
expected  to  shake  me  in  my  resolution ;  I  con- 
sidered this  pathetic  declaration,  rather,  only  as  a 
natural  consequence  of  Kossuth's  repeated  ass^ 
verations,  that  he  could  neither  live  out  of  Hun- 
gary nor  in  it  if  sunk  into  slavery. 

*  If  Kossuth  had  been  decidedly  opposed  to  the 
laying  down  of  our  arms,  he  could  not  possibly 
have  allowed  me  to  quit  the  fortress  of  Arad.' — 
vol  ii.  381-383. 

It  was  therefore  with  a  distinct  knowledge 
of  G5rgei's  intention  that  Kossuth  and  his 
C(»lleagues  formally  transferred  the  supreme, 
civil,  and  military  power  to  Gorgei  on 
the  following  day,  whilst  they  provided 
for  their  own  safety  by  flying  to  the  Turkish 
frontier. 

With  these  facts  before  us,  the  charge  of 
treachery  which  the  spirit  of  disappointed 
faction  has  attc  mpted  to  attach  to  Gdrgei's 
surrender  at  Vilagos,  cannot  be  supported. 
As  long  as  there  was  a  possibility  ot  carry- 
ing on  the  war  with  a  chance  of  success,  he 
had  done  his  part  towards  it.  As  early  as 
the  19th  of  July  Count  Rudiger,  command 
ing  a  divison  of  the  Russian  forces,  had  made 
overtures  to  Gorgei  for  a  negotiation,  which 
was  declined  in  suitable  langua^,  though 
even  Kossuth  and  CJount  Cassimir  Batthyany 
were  at  that  time  ready  to  have  placed  the 
Duke  of  Leuchtenberg,  or  any  other  Russian 
prince,  upon  the  Hungarian  throne.  But 
when  the  combination  of  the  two  armies 
was  rendered  absolutely  impracticable  by 
the  defeat  of  the  more  considerable  body 
of  troops  under  Bern,  Dembinski,  and  Mes- 
zaros,  and  when  Gorgei  found  himself  sur- 
rounded by  overwhelming  forces,  whilst  his 
own  army  hardly  exceeded  25,000  men, 
with  no  basis  of  operations  and  no  attain- 
able object  before  it ;— when,  in  short,  that 
oontingeiicy  had  happened  upon  which  Kos- 
Buih  had  said  that  he  should  blow  out  his 
brains,  but  upon  which  he  did  in  reality  lay 
down  the  government  and  take  to  flight, 
without  even  handing  over  the  insignia  of 


office  to  his  successor — it  is  a  gross  injustice 
to  charge  G5rgei  with  the  loss  of  a  cause 
which  was  already  ruined. 

It  has  not  been  our  purpose  on  this  occa- 
sion to  renew  the  discussion  on  the  political 
causes  of  the  Hungarian  contest,  which  we 
conceive  to  have  been  singularly  miscon- 
ceived by  a  certain  class  of  enthusiastic  poli- 
ticians in  this  country ;  and  we  have  here 
confined  ourselves  to  the  narrative  of  mili- 
tary operations,  which  command  in  many 
respects  our  admiration.  Had  these  cou- 
rageous efforts  really  been  those  of  a  whole 
people  struggling  to  defend  their  andent 
constitution  against  the  aggressive  forces  of 
modem  despotism,  we  know  of  no  contest 
in  history  which  would  more  have  deserved 
our  sympathy.  But  the  Hungarian  insur- 
rection is  to  be  traced  to  a  totally  different 
origin.  It  was  closely  connected,  as  we  have 
shown  in  a  former  article,  with  the  revolu- 
tionary outbreak  in  Vienna  of  March,  1848, 
which  convulsed  the  Austrian  monarchy.  It 
destroyed  the  ancient  constitution  of  the 
realm  by  the  first  blow  it  inflicted  :  and  the 
subsequent  policy  of  the  provisional  govern- 
ment was  dictated  by  the  artifices  of  a  moun- 
tebank, rather  than  lyr  the  heroism  and  firm- 
ness of  a  patriot.  Kossuth's  two  great  civil 
resources  were  an  unlimited  issue  of  paper- 
money  and  a  wholesale  recognition  of  tenant- 
right.  His  eloquence  undoubtedly  exercised 
extraordinary  influence  over  a  people  as 
ignorant,  as  imaginative,  and  as  servile  as 
the  natives  of  Hungary ;  but  ftossuth  him- 
self appears  frequently  to  have  laboured 
under  the  intoxication  of  oratory,  and  to 
have  mistaken  words  for  things.  He  either 
had  no  plan  at  all  for  the  permanent  eman- 
cipation of  his  country,  or  the  plan  he  did 
pursue  was  utterly  inconsistent  with  the 
genius,  the  resources,  and  the  position  of 
Hungary.  It  was  held  to  be  so  by  all  that 
was  most  rational  in  the  councils  of  his  own 
government  and  most  valuable  in  the  army; 
and  if  an  exterminating  angel  had  swept 
every  Russian  and  Austrian  soldier  from  the 
plains  of  Hungary  in  a  single  night,  it  would 
still  have  been  impossible  to  constnict  or 
maintain  a  stable  government  for  that  coun- 
try and  its  dependencies  on  the  principles 
which  M.  Kossuth  had  adopted.  After  what 
had  occurred,  the  only  ratiopal  obiect  of  the 
war  was  to  bring  the  Austrian  authorities  to 
treat  on  moderate  terms  for  the  constitu- 
tional independence  of  the  kingdom,  retain- 
ing its  ancient  and  indissoluble  connexion 
with  the  Imperial  Crown.  ITiat  object 
Gdrgei  appears  to  have  kept  steadily  in 
view,  and  success  itself  could  have  effected 
no  other  arrangement.  On  the  other  hand 
the  Imperial  Ministers,  and  especially  Prince 
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Windischgratz  and  Prinoe  Sohwarzenbei^, 
may  justly  be  reproached  with  having  ig- 
nored this  obvious  distinction,  and  driven 
the  war  to  its  last  fatal  consequences,  includ- 
ing the  humiliation  of  a  foreign  intervention. 
They  foiled  to  take  advantage  of  the  divi- 
sion which  obviously  prevailed  among  the 
leaders  of  the  insurrection,  and  sought  rather 
to  plunge  them  all  in  one  common  crime, 
for  which  many  of  the  noblest  and  least 
guilty  were  made  to  suffer  even  to  the  death, 
whilst  those  of  meaner  minds  or  more  crafty 
resources  had  contrived  their  own  escape 
from  the  catastrophe  which  had  become  in- 
evitable. 


Abt.  IV. — 1.  Narrative  of  an  Expedition  to 
the  Shores  of  the  Arctic  Sea,  in  1846  and 
1847.     By  John  Rae.     1850. 

2.  Arctic  Searching  Expedition :  Journal  of 
a  Boat  Voyage,  By  Sir  John  Richardson. 
2  vols.     1851. 

3.  Stray  Leaves  from  an  Arctic  Journal.  By 
Lieut.  S.  Osbom.     1852. 

4.  Journal  of  a  Voyage  in  IQbO-l,  perform- 
ed hy  the  Lady  Franklin  and  Sophia^ 
under  command  of  Mr.  Wm.  Penny,  By 
P.  C.  Sutherland,  M.D.    2  vols.    1852. 

5.  Papers  and  Despatches  relating  to  the 
Arctic  Searching  Expeditions  0/^1850-1-2. 
Collected  by  James  Mangles,  R.N.  1852. 

6.  Second  Voyage  of  the  Prince  Albert ,  in 
Search  of  Sir  John  Franklin.  By  Wm. 
Kennedy.     1853. 

7.  Parliamentary  Papers.     1848-53i 

8.  Chart  of  Discoveries  in  Vie  Arctic  Sea. 
By  John  Arrowsmith. 

TmsE  books  and  papers  comprise  most  of 
the  discoveries  made  in  Arctic  regions  since 
▼e  noticed  Sir  John  Barrow's  volume  of 
Voyages  in  1846.  Franklin  had  sailed  in 
the  previous  year,  and  in  saying  that  we 
should  wait  his  re-appearance  with  the  anx- 
ietv  of  the  princess  for  the  diver,  we  much 
rather  anticipated  ihat  we  should  soon  have 
to  welcome  him  with  the  goblet  of  gold, 
than  that  a  seventh  vear  should  find  us  de- 
plorrag  his  continued  absence,  with  no  better 
due  to  his  &te  than  dismal  conjecture  could 
supply.  There  was  nothing  in  the  nature  of 
his  enterprise  to  excite  much  fear  for  its 
result  The  several  Arctic  expeditions  sent 
out  since  1818  had  returned  in  safety.  Their 
records  are  full  of  peril,  but  full  also  of  the 
resources  of  skill  and  courage  by  which  peril 
naay  be  overcome.  When  this  Toyage  was 
proposed  by  Barrow  to  the  Royal  &cioty, 


he  urged  that  '  there  could  be  no  objection 
with  regard  to  any  apprehension  of  the  loss 
of  ships  or  men,'  as  it  was  *  remarkable  that 
neither  sickness  nor  death  had  occurred  in 
most  of  the  voyages  made  into  the  Arctic 
regions,  north  or  south.'  Franklin  was  well 
experienced  in  the  navigation  of  frozen  seas; 
his  officers  and  crews  were  picked  men ;  and 
the  strength  of  his  ships — ^the  Erebus  and 
Terror — ^had  been  thoroughly  tested — the 
first  in  the  Expedition  of  Sir  James  Ross  to 
the  South  Pole — the  second  in  the  voyage 
of  Back  to  Repulse  Bay.  He  saUed,  full  of 
confidence  in  the  success  of  his  mission,  on 
the  19th  of  May,  1845,  and  though  nearly 
thirty  vessels  have  since  been  despatched  in 
search  of  him,  Resides  parties  who  have  ex- 
plored the  North  American  coast,  all  that 
we  yet  know  of  him  is,  that  he  passed  his 
first  winter  in  a  decure  harbour  at  the  en- 
trance of  Wellington  Channel.  Whether, 
when  released  from  the  ice  in  1846,  he  ad- 
vanced or  receded,  is  not  certainly  known. 
In  the  absence  of  decisive  evidence,  the  best 
authorities  are  at  fault.  One  witness  stated 
before  the  last  Arctic  committee,  it  was  '  all 
guess-work.'  The  travelling  parties  who 
from  Beechey  Island  survey^  every  coast 
for  hundreds  of  miles,  found  not  a  cairn  or 
post  erected  by  the  missing  expedition. 
Since  Franklin  entered  Lancaster  Sound,  not 
one  of  the  cylinders  which  he  was  directed 
t<5  throw  overboard  has  been  recovered,  nor 
has  a  fn^ment  of  his  equipment  been  found 
on  any  ^ore.  It  has  hence  been  inferred 
that  he  must  have  left  the  harbour  with  the 
full  intention  of  proceeding  homewards. 
Captain  Austin  believes  that  the  ships  did 
not  go  beyond  Beechey  Island,  but  were  lost 
in  the  ice,  either  by  being  beset  when  leav- 
ing winter  quarters,  or  when  attempting  their 
return  to  England.  Commander  JPhillips  is 
of  the  same  opinion. 

But  if  Franklin  did  resolve  to  return  thus 
early,  what  could  have  become  of  the  ships 
and  men?  That  both  vessels  should  be 
totally  lost  is  contrary  to  all  experience 
and  probability,  and  that  not  a  man  should 
survive,  is  more  unlikely  stilL  One  of  the 
most  experienced  Arctic  seamen  living,  who 
went  six  voyages  in  whalers  before  he  sailed 
with  Parry,  and  has  since  been  in  the  expe- 
ditions of  the  two  Rosses,  states  that  though 
it  is  possible— and  he  admits  the  supposition 
as  but  a  possibility — the  ships  may  have 
been  'walked  over  by  the  ice  in  Baffin's 
Bay,'  yet  that  '  the  men  on  such  occasions 
are  always  saved,'  by  jumping  on  the  ice  and 
making  their  way  to  the  land  or  to  the  next 
ship.*  The  harbourage  chosen  for  the  ships  was 


*  In  a  recent  Dundee  newspaper  we  observe  an 
account  of  a  whale-ship,  employed  in  the  Greenland 
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80  secure,  that  it  is  unlikely  they  could  have 
been  carried  out  from  the  Straits  at  the  mer- 
cy of  the  ice,  as  were  the  ships  of  Sir  James 
Ross  in  1849,  and  of  the  American  expedi- 
tion in  1850.  Franklin  did  not  take  up  his 
-winter  quarters  in  haste,  or  from  necessity. 
He  must  have  dropped  anchor  while  the  sea 
was  comparatively  open,  and  why  winter 
there  at  all  if  he  meant  to  return  as  soon  as 
the  open  season  again  came  round  1 

We  know  that  he  contemplated  the  pro- 
bability of  an  absence  prolonged  even  be- 
yond  two  winters.  His  last  letter  to  Sabine 
from  Whale  Fish  Islands  entreats  him  to 
relieve  the  anxiety  of  Lady  Franklin  and 
his  daughter,  should  he  not  return  at  the 
time  they  expected. 


« You  know  well  that,  even  after  ike  second  toin- 
Ur  toithotU  success  in  our  object ^  we  should  wish 
to  tr^  some  other  channel,  if  the  state  of  our 
provisions,  and  the  health  of  the  orews  justify  it* 

Is  it  likely  that  the  man  who  wrote  thus  to 
his  nearest  friend  would  have  returned  after 
one  winter,  without  effecting  or  attempting 
more  than  a  passage  to  Barrow's  Strait  ? 

Lieutenant  Griffith,  announcing  his  de- 
parture from  the  ships  with  his  transport, 
July,  1845,  wrote — 

*  All  are  in  the  highest  possible  spirits,  and  de- 
termined to  succeed,  if  success  be  possible.  A 
set  of  more  undaunted  fellows  never  were  g$)t 
together,  or  officers  better  selected.  I  am  indeed 
certain  that,  if  the  icy  barriers  will  be  sufficiently 
penetrable  to  give  them  but  half  the  length  of 
their  ships  to  force  themselves  through,  tliey  will 
do  so  at  all  risks  and  hazards.' 

Commander  Fitzjames,  who  sailed  in  the 
Erebus  with  Franklin,  speaks  repeatedly, 
in  the  lively  letters  and  journal  he  forwarded 
to  his  friends  at  home,  of  the  determination 
which  prevailed  in  both  ships  to  *  go  a-head,' 
and  jestingly  begs  that,  if  nothing  is  heard 
of  him  by  next  June,  letters  maybe  forward- 
ed to  him  vih  Kamschatka.  *  We  can  carry 
much  sail  and  do,'  he  notes  in  his  journal ; 
'I  can  scarcely  manage  to  get  Sir  John  to 
shorten  sail  at  all.'  So  well  was  it  under- 
stood that  the  ships  would  push  forward 
through  any  open  channel  which  might  pre- 
sent itself,  that  the  ice-master  of  the  Terror, 
writing  to  his  wife  from  Disco  Island,  July 
12,  1845,  warned  her  of  the  probability  that 
they  might  be  out  much  longer  than  was 
anticipated : — 

*  We  are  all  in  good  liealth  and  spirits,  one  and 


fishery  for  the  last  tixtv-nme  years.  She  was  kwt  at 
last,  not  by  the  ice  of  the  northern  sea.  but  by  being 
•tranded  on  a  reef  near  her  port,  waen  returning 
with  a  full  cargo. 


aJl  appearing  to  be  of  the  same  detenDinafioD, 
that  m,  to  persevere  in  making  a  passage  to  the 
north-west  Should  we  not  be  at  home  in  the 
fall  of  1848,  or  early  in  the  spring  of  1849  [thk 
allowed  for  a  four  years'  absence]  you  may  v^ 
ticipate  that  we  have  made  the  passage,  or  are 
likely  to  do  so ;  and  if  so,  it  may  be  from  five  to 
six  years — ^it  might  be  into  the  seventh — ere  we 
return;  and  should  it  be  so,  do  not  allow  any 
person  to  dishearten  you  on  the  lengtii  of  our  ab- 
sence, but  look  forward  with  hope,  that  Prori- 
dence  will  at  length  of  time  restore  us  safely  to 
you.' 

An  anecdote  is  related  of  Franklin  in 
Barrow's  volume,  which  shows  how  superior 
he  held  the  claims  of  duty  to  those  of  per- 
sonal feeling  or  convenience.  When  about 
to  leave  England  in  1825,  on  his  second  ex- 
pedition to  explore  the  North  American 
coast,  his  first  wife  was  sinking '  under  a  fie^ 
tal  malady.  She  urged  his  departure  on 
the  day  appointed,  and  he  denied  himself 
the  sad  satisfaction  of  waiting  to  close  her 
eyes.  She  had  employed  some  of  the  te- 
dious hours  of  sickness  in  making  for  him 
a  union  flag,  only  to  be  unfurled  when  he 
reached  the  Polar  Sea.  This  flag  was  hoist- 
ed when  from  the  summit  of  Garry  Island 
the  sea,  stretching  free  and  unincumbered' 
to  the  north,  appeared  in  all  its  majesty. 
His  companions  hailed  the  outspread  ban- 
ner with  joyful  excitement,  and  Franklin, 
who  had  learned  that  his  wife  died  the  day 
after  his  departure,  repressed  all  sign  of 
painful  emotion  that  he  might  not  cloud 
their  triumph  at  having  planted  the  British 
colours  on  this  island  of  the  Polar  Sea. 
Was  this  the  man  to  turn  back  after  one 
winter  spent  at  the  entrance  of  the  strait 
where  his  enterprise  did  but  commence  1 

It  has  indeed  been  much  the  fashion  of 
late  to  complain  of  the  employment  of  na- 
val commanders  in  a  too  advanced  stage  of 
life,  and  remarks  of  this  nature  have  been 
made  on  the  ultimate  commission  of  Frank- 
lin. We  saw  him  often,  however,  on  the 
eve  of  his  start,  and  assuredly,  though  well 
up  in  years,  there  was  no  sign  whatever  of 
any  falling  ofi"  either  in  muscular  fibre  or  ani- 
mal spirits.  We  may  add  that  his  govern- 
ment at  Van  Diemen's  Land  had  not  ended 
under  altogether  flattering  circumstances, 
and,  according  to  our  information,  few  of 
his  friends  doubted  that  in  embracing  this 
new  task,  he  was  not  uninfluenced  by  a 
yearning  to  recover  whatever  of  prestige  he 
might  have  supposed  himself  to  have  lost 
as  a  civil  administrator,  by  another  and  a 
crowning  display  of  tact  and  energy  in  the 
department  of  his  original  distinction. 

It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  because 
no  record  of  him  has  been  discovered  be- 
yond Beeohey  Island,  none  was  Icfl;,    Mr. 
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Kennedy,  when  he  explored  Cape  Walker 
last  spring — ignorant  that  he  had  been  pre- 
ceded by  Captain  Austin's  parties — mistook 
the  lai^e  cairn  they  had  erected  for  a  part 
of  the  clifi^  and  actually  walked  over  a  small- 
er one  deeply  covered  with  snow,  without 
for  a  moment  suspecting  that  the  spot  had 
been  previously  visited.  This  fact  has  come 
outfOn  Capt.  Ommaney  and  Mr.  Kennedy's 
comparing  notes  of  their  respective  journeys. 
Sir  Edward  Belcher,  in  his  recent  despatch- 
es, states  that  the  cairns  erected  by  the  well- 
oi^anized  expedition  of  his  predecessors 
have  in  some  cases  been  destroyed,  and  in 
others  can  with  difficulty  be  recognized. 
For  example,  he  says  on  August  14 : — 

*  We  have  not  been  able,  even  with  this  very 
open  season,  to  traoe  the  large  supplies  left  at 
Navy  Board  Inlet  by  the  North  Star,  and  no 
hmon  marks  their  whereabout,^ 

At  Cape  Warrender  he  found  the  cairn  and 
post  erected  by  Captain  Austin's  expedi- 
tion, but  no  document: — 

'The  tally  having  written  on  it  Full  out  Re- 
cord was  found  beside  the  cairn,  deeply  im- 
^  pressed  with  the  teeth  of  some  small  animaL* 

In  the  opinion  of  this  experienced  officer, 
there  could  have  been  no  hurry  in  removing 
from  Beechey  Island,  as  everything  bore  the 
stamp  of  order  and  regularity,  lliis  is  ut- 
teriy  opposed  to  the  notion  that  Franklin 
had  been  forced  away  by  the  ice. 

In  the  distressful  uncertainty  which  clouds 
his  fete  it  is  our  only  consolation  to  reflect 
that  Government  has  shown  all  along  the 
heartiest  concern  for  its  gallant  servants. 
With  other  dispositions,  indeed,  better  re- 
suits  might  have  been  looked  for.  It  is  the 
misfortune  of  the  Admiralty  Instructions,  we 
think,  that  they  have  said  too  much  to 
leave  the  commanders  of  the  expeditions 
entirely  to  their  own  discretion,  and  not 
enough  to  ensure  a  regular  and  systematic 
series  of  operations.  Discovery,  however, 
has  not  languished  since  Pranklin's  depar- 
ture, and  a  sketch  of  what  has  been  effected 
■within  the  polar  circle  for  the  last  six  years 
will  conveniently  exhibit  the  efforts  made  for 
his  relief,  and  show  the  lines  of  coast  which 
have  already  been  fruitlessly  searched. 
^  When  he  sailed  it  was  a  disputed  ques- 
tion whether  an  opening  into  that  sea  which 
washes  the  shores  of  North  America  might 
not  exist  in  some  part  of  Boothia  Gulf  Mr. 
Rae  has  set  that  question  at  rest.  His  ex- 
pedition is  a  fine  example  of  how  much 
may  be  accomplished  with  very  limited 
means.  He  started  from  Fort  Churchill,  on 
the  west  side  of  Hudson's  Bay,  with  twelve 
men  and  two  boats,  on  the  5th  of  July, 


1846.  On  arriving  at  the  head  of  Repulse 
Bay,  he  crossed  the  isthmus  which  separat- 
ed him  from  Boothia  Gulf,  a  distance  of  40 
miles,  and  in  six  days  reached  the  sea.  But 
it  was  now  the  first  week  in  August,  heavy 
rains  set  in,  and,  finding  progress  impossi- 
ble, he  recrossed  the  isthmus,  joined  the 
party  he  had  left  at  Repulse  Bay,  and  de- 
termined to  leave  any  further  survey  until 
the  spring,  employing  the  remainder  of  the 
open  season*  in  making  the  best  provision 
he  could  for  the  winter. 

His  stores  had  been  calculated  for  four 
months'  consumption  only  ;  he  was  entirely 
destitute  of  fuel ;  ho  could  obtain  no  pro- 
mise of  supplies  of  any  kind  from  the  na- 
tives ;  the  resources  of  the  country  were 
unknown  to  him  ;  and  the  head  of  the  bay 
had  the  character  of  being  one  of  the  most 
dreary  and  inhospitable  of  polar  coasts.  But 
Rae  was  inured  to  hardships,  and,  a  first-rate 
sportsman,  he  had  confidence  in  his  own 
exertions.  He  selected  a  sheltered  sit^  for 
his  winter  dwelling,  near  the  river,  on  the 
northern  shore  leading  to  the  lakes,  and  here 
established  his  fishing-stations.  Collecting 
his  men,  some  were  sent  out  to  bring  in 
stones  for  building  a  house,  others  to  set 
nets,  to  hunt  deer,  and  to  gather  fijel.  The 
walls  were  built  two  feet  thick,  the  stones 
being  cemented  with  mud  and  clay.  Squares 
of  glass  were  fixed  in  three  small  apertures. 
As  timber  was  unknown  in  this  bleak  re- 
gion, he  used  the  oars  and  masts  of  his  boats 
for  rafters,  stretching  over  them  oilcloth  and 
skins  for  roofing.  Deer-skins,  nailed  over 
a  framework  of  wood,  made  a  weather-tight 
door.  The  interior  of  this  house,  to  serve 
for  twelve  persons  through  eight  winter 
months,  was  twenty  feet  long  by  fourteen 
wide ;  seven  and  a  half  feet  hign  in  front, 
sloping  down  to  five  and  a  half  feet  behind. 
Yet  in  these  narrow  dimensions  Rae  found 
room  for  a  great  part  of  his  stores,  and,  by  • 
a  partition  of  oilcloth,  secured  separate  quar- 
ters for  himself,  where  he  worked  his  obser- 
vations and  kept  his  journal. 

His  fishing  and  hunting  proved  successful. 
His  sporting-book  for  September  showed  a 
total  of  63  deer,  5  hares,  172  partridges,  and 
116  salmon  and  trout.  In  the  following 
month  69  deer  were  shot,  but  the  nets  pro- 
duced only  22  fish.  He  was  most  at  a  loss 
for  fuel.  His  men  brought  in  a  scanty 
supply  of  withered  moss,  heather,  and  the 
like,  and  this,  being  dried  in  the  house,  was 
piled  into  stacks.  As  the  season  advanced 
he  built  two  observatories  of  snow,  one  for 
a  dip  circle,  the  other  for  an  horizontally 
suspended  needle,  to  test  the  action  of  thie 
aurora.  Snow-houses  were  also  built  for 
the  dogs,  for  stores,  &c.  j  and  all  were  con- 
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nected  together  by  passages  cut  under  the 
frozen  snow. 

Early  in  January  the  thermometer  sank 
79°  below  the  freezing*  point;  and  even 
indoors  it  was  commonly  below  zero. 

*  This,'  says  Rae,  *  would  not  have  been  un 
pleasant  where  there  was  a  fire  to  warm  the 
hands  and  feet,  or  even  room  to  move  about; 
bat  where  there  was  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other,  some  few  degrees  more  beat  would  have 
been  preferable.' 

Their  fuel  was  so  short  that  they  could 
afford  themselves  but  one  meal  a-day,  and 
were  obliged  to  discontinue  the  comfort  of 
a  cup  of  tea.  Being  short  of  oil  also,  and 
darkness  and  cold  together  being  intolera- 
ble, they  had  no  resource  but  to  pass  about 
fourteen  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four  in  bed. 
Rae  was  worse  off  than  his  companions; 
they  could  smoke  at  all  hours;  but  that 
which  was  their  greatest  luxury  was  his  great- 
est annoyance.  Honest  Jack's  jerseys  and 
trowsers  felt,  from  frozen  moisture,  as  hard 
and  prickly  as  any  integuments  of  ascetical 
invention.  When  tbey  went  to  bed  their 
blankets  sparkled  with  hoar-frost;  Rae's 
own  waistcoat  became  so  stiff  that  he  had 
much  ado  to  get  it  buttoned.  When  he 
went  to  open  nu  books  he  found  that  the 
leaves  were  fast  frozen  together,  the  damp 
from  the  walls  having  got  into  them  before 
the  frost  set  in;  and  every  article  bound 
with  brass  or  silver  burst  its  fastenings. 
Yet  the  men  were  cheerful,  enjoyed  excel- 
lent health,  and  made  light  of  their  hard- 
ships. When  one  poor  fellow  got  his  knee 
frozen  in  bed  he  was  sorry  that  it  became 
known,  as  the  laugh  was  turned  against  him 
for  his  efieminacy.  Christmas-day  they 
had  all  '  an  excellent  dinner  of  venison  and 
plum-pudding,'  and  on  the  first  of  January 
•capital  fat  venison-steaks  and  currant 
dumplings.'  A  small  supply  of  brandy  was 
served  out  to  drink  to  absent  friends ;  and 
on  the  whole,  Ilae  does  not  think  that  '  a 
happier  party  could  have  been  found  in 
America,  large  as  it  is.' 

By  the  commencement  of  March  deer 
began  to  migrate  to  the  north,  and  during  this 
month  Kae  got  sledges  finished  and  all  pre- 
parations nuuie  for  nis  spring  survey.  On 
the  3rd  of  April  the  thermometer  rose 
above  zero  for  the  first  time  since  the  12th 
of  December.  He  started  on  the  4th, 
taking  with  him  three  of  his  men  and  two 
Esquimaux ;  his  luggage  and  provisions 
being  stowed  in  two  sledges,  each  drawn  by 
four  dogs.  He  took  no  tent,  as  he  found  it 
much  more  convenient  to  erect  snow-bouses. 
Those  which  he  built  on  his  outward  journey 
served  on  his  way  back.    In  these  houses 


storm  and  cold  were  unfelt.  On  one  occa- 
sion, when  there  was  a  stiff  gale,  with  the 
thermometer  21°  below  zero,  he  says— 
*  We  were  as  snug  and  comfortable  in  our 
snow-hive  as  if  we  had  been  lodged  in  the 
best  house  in  England.' 

In  this  journey  he  surveyed  the  whole 
western  shore  of  the  sea  until  he  reached 
the  furthest  discovery  of  Ross  to  the  south. 
In  a  second  journey,  made  the  same  spring, 
he  traversed  the  eastern  coast  till  he  readied 
Cape  Crozier  ;  from  hence  he  could  observe 
the  line  of  coast  some  miles  farther  to  the 
north — Cleaving,  as  he  reckoned,  not  more 
than  ten  miles  of  shore  to  be  surveyed  up 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Fury  and  Ilecla  Strait ; 
— the  shortness  of  his  provisions  would, 
however,  allow  him  to  go  no  ferther.  His 
thorough  exploration  of  the  shores  of  Com- 
mittee Bay  connects  the  discoveries  of  Parry 
on  one  side  with  those  of  Ross  on  the 
other. 

The  ice  broke  up  late  in  1847,  and  it  was 
not  till  the  12th  August  that  the  boats  were 
launched  in  open  water.  Rae  safely  arrived 
with  all  his  men  at  York  Factory  on  the  6th 
September :  there  the  good  health  and  high 
condition  of  the  whole  party  excited  un-. 
qualified  admiration.  'By  George!'  ex- 
claimed a  stout  corporal  in  charge  of  the 
sappers  "and  miners  destined  to  accompany 
Richardson  in  his  boat  voyage, '  I  never  saw 
such  a  set  of  men.'  From  none  of  the  par- 
ties of  Esquimaux  Rae  met  with  could  he 
gather  any  tidings  of  Franklin. 

We  have  dwelt  on  the  particulars  of  this 
journey — interesting  however  for  their  own 
sake — ^because  they  support  the  idea  that 
Franklin  and  his  crews,  if  detained  in  some 
remote  region  of  thick-ribbed  ice,  might  not, 
even  to  this  date,  be  reduced  to  utter  ex- 
tremity for  want  of  food.  If  Rae,  with  pro- 
visions for  only  four  months,  could  keep  his 
men  in  high  condition  for  fourteen,  "and  could 
weather  a  winter  of  great  severity  almost 
without  fuel,  with  no  other  shelter  tiian  they 
could  erect  for  themselves,  and  with  hut 
scant  supplies  of  clothing,  it  does  not  appear 
improbable  that,  with  the  two  well-stored 
ships  of  Franklin,  some  brave  fellows  may 
yet  be  living,  animated  by  the  hope  that 
succour  will  reach  them  at  last.  In  the 
course  of  nature  the  crews  would  be  much 
reduced  by  death,  and  the  supplies  be  con- 
sequently available  for  a  longer  period  than 
was  calculated  on. 

While  Rae  was  engaged  in  this  expedi- 
tion, attention  was  painfully  excited  in  Eng- 
land by  Franklin's  prolonged  absence.  The 
opinion  of  the  most  experienced  arctic  nav- 
igators was  that  he  had  pushed  to  the  south- 
west after  pasgi^^p^A^^^^ynd  had  got 
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inextricably  involyed  in  the  ioe  somewhere 
south  of  Banks'  Land.  Thus  Sir  E.  Parry 
expressed  his  oonviction  that  the  ships  were 
directed  to  the  south-west  between  100^  and 
110"^  W.  long. ;  Sir  James  Ross,  taking  the 
same  view,  expected  the  ships  would  be 
found  about  lat.  73°  N.  and  long.  135*^  W. ; 
and  Richardson,  likely  to  be  informed  of  his 
old  comrade's  riews,  believed  that  he  was 
blodied  up  in  attempting,  by  sailing  south- 
west of  C^pe  Walker,  to  reach  that  open 
Polar  Sea,  which  both  of  them  had  observed, 
east  and  west  of  the  Mackenzie  river,  in 
their  exploration  of  the  North  American 
coast.  Sinnilar  views  were  expressed  before 
the  Committee  of  1850. 

Hie  course  indicated  was  that  which 
Franklin  had  been  expressly  directed  to 
take.  Sir  John  Barrow,  in  proposing  this 
voyage  to  the  Royal  Society,  had  dwelt 
maidy  on  the  probability  of  a  channel  south- 
west of  Cape  Walker,  whence — 

*  A  distance  of  800  leagues  on  a  dear  sea,  keep- 
ing midway  between  the  supposed  Banks'  Land 
mi  the  coast  of  America,  would  accomplish  an 
object  which,  at  intervals  doriog  300  years  has 
engaged  the  attention  of  crowned  beads,  men  of 
Bdence,  and  mercantile  bodies,  whose  expecta- 
tions were  frequently  disappointed  but  not  dis- 
eonraged.' 

The  offi<»al  Instructions  to  Franklin  are, 
fcowever,  quite  distinct  on  this  point : — 
I 

*In  proceeding  to  the  westward  you  will  not 
itop  to  examine  any  openings  dther  to  the  north- 
ward or  southward  of  that  strait  [Barrow's],  but 
eontinne  to  push  to  the  westwardT tri/Aot^/  lo$s  of 
time  in  the  latitude  of  about  74)^,  till  you  have 
reached  the  longitude  of  that  portion  of  land  on 
which  Cvpe  Walker  is  situated,  or  about  98° 
weat  From  that  point  we  desire  that  every  ef- 
fort he  used  to  endeavour  to  'penetrate  to  the  south- 
wtrd  and  tcestioard  in  a  course  as  direct  towards 
Bebring's  Strait  as  the  position  and  extent  of  the 
ice,  or  the  existence  of  land  at  present  unknown, 
may  admit  We  direct  you  to  tnis  particular  part 
of  the  Polar  Sea  as  Wording  the  best  prospect  of 
accomplishing  the  passage  to  the  Pacific.  ♦  * 
*  You  are  well  aware,  h&vmg  yourself  been 
one  of  the  intelligent  travellers  who  have  tra- 
Tersed  the  American  shore  of  the  Polar  Sea,  that 
the  groups  of  islands  that  stretch  from  that  shore 
to  the  northward  to  a  distance  not  yet  known  do 
not  extend  to  the  westward  further  than  about 
the  120th  degree  of  western  longitude,  and  that 
beyond  this  and  to  Behring's  St^t  no  land  is 
visible  from  the  American  shore  of  the  Polar 
Sea.' 

That  the  search  for  this  great  seaman  and 
bis  companions  might  be  as  complete  as 
posaible,  the  government)  in  1848,  fitted  out 
three  distinct  expeditions— each,  however, 
planned  on  the  probability  that  he  had  taken 
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the  route  prescribed  for  him,  rather  thail 
with  any  special  view  to  Wellington  Chan- 
nel. Tke  principal  one,  under  command  of 
Sir  James  Ross,  consisting  of  the  Enterprise 
and  Investigator,  was  directed  to  follow,  as 
Ar  as  practicable,  in  the  assumed  wake  of 
Franklin,  proceeding  direct  to  Lancaster 
Sound,  and  scrutinizing  the  shores  north  and 
south.  It  was  supposed  that  one  ship  might 
winter  near  Cape  Rennel  or  Cape  Walker, 
and  that  the  other  might  advance  to  Mel- 
ville Island.  Seardiing  parties  were  to  be 
sent  from  each  vessel  in  the  spring,  some  to 
explore  the  neighbouring  coasts,  and  particu- 
larly the  unknown  space  between  Cape 
Wfdker  and  Banks'  Land;  and  others  to 
cross,  if  possible,  to  the  coast  of  North 
America,  and  attempt  to  readi  the  Macken- 
zie and  Coppermine  rivers,  where  Sir  JohA 
Richardson's  aids  would  meet  them. 

To  Richardson  had  been  intrusted  the  task 
of  searching  the  North  American  shore  be- 
tween the  Coppermine  and  the  Mackenzie^ 
and  of  depositing  provisions  at  Fort  Good 
Hope,  on  the  latter  river,  at  its  mouth,  and 
at  Capes  Bathurst,  Parry,  Krusenstem,  and 
Heame,  along  the  coast. 

A  third  expedition,  consisting  of  the  Her- 
ald, Captain  Kellett,  then  employed  on  a 
survey  in  the  Pacific,  and  the  Plover, 
under  Commander  Moore,  were  to  penetrate 
through  Behring's  Strait,  taking  up  positions 
as  far  north- cast  as  might  be  consistent  with 
their  safety,  and  two  whale-boats  were  to 
perform  a  coasting  voyage  to  the  Mackenzie 
to  meet  Richardson's  party. 

These  arrangements  were  judicious,  but, 
unfortunately,  that  expedition  to  which  the 
chief  service  was  intrusted  was  bafiied  by 
those  natural  causes  which  so  often,  in  arctic 
regions,  defeat  the  best-laid  plans,  and,  inex- 
tricably enclosing  ships  in  mighty  fields  of 
ice,  deliver  over  the  most  experienced  find 
courageous  commanders  to  the  mercy  of 
winds  and  currents. 

Hie  vessels  of  Ross  were  not  able  to  cross 
the  middle  ice  of  Baffin's  Bay  till  the  20th 
July.  He  did  not  reach  Cape  York,  at  the 
entrance  of  Regent's  Inlet,  till  the  1st  Sep* 
tember ;  and  here  he  had  the  mortification 
to  find  that  impenetrable  barriers  of  ice  pre- 
vented his  approaching  the  entrance  of 
Wellington  Channel  to  the  north,  or  Cape 
Rennell  to  the  west.  He  put  into  Port 
Leopold  on  the  11th  September,  and  on  the 
following  day  both  vessels  were  fast  shut  in 
by  the  main  padc  of  ice  closing  with  the 
land.  He  employed  the  winter  and  spring 
in  all  practicable  measures  for  the  discoverv 
and  relief  of  Franklin.  A  house  was  built 
at  Port  Leopold,  and  stored  with  provisions 
for  twelve  months,  in  case  he  might  come 
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that  way  after  the  ships  had  gone.  Explor- 
ing parties  searched  both  shores  of  North 
Somerset,  down  to  Fury  Point  on  one  side, 
and  Four  Rivers  Bay  on  the  other. 

The  open  season  of  1849  was  late.  The 
vessels  were  not  released  till  the  28th  Au- 
gust, and  three  days  later  the  ice  closed 
round  them,  and  defied  every  effort  made 
for  their  relief.  Helplessly  beset,  they  re- 
mained fast  until  they  drifted  out  of  Lan- 
caster Sound.  When  they  were  once  more 
free  the  25th  of  September  had  arrived,  and 
wixiter  had  set  in  with  rigour.  The  harbours 
on  the  coast  were  already  closed  against 
them,  and,  having  done  all  that  was  possible 
to  contend  with  adverse  circumstances,  Ross 
had  no  resource  but  to  return  home,  thankful 
to  the  Providence  which  had  so  merciftilly 
preserved  him  when  all  human  efibrt  was 
unavailing. 

It  had  been  his  intention,  were  no  tidings 
heard  of  Franklin  by  the  dose  of  the  sum- 
mer of  1849,  to  send  home  the  Investigator, 
eontinuinff  the  search  through  another  year 
in  the  !^terprise  alone.  The  Admiralty 
appreciated  his  zeal,  but  feared  it  might 
jeopardize  his  safety.  Early  in  the  spring 
of  1849  the  North  Star  was  supplied  with 
store?,  and  in  May  sailed  for  Lancaster 
Sound,  bearing  despatches  to  Sir  James 
!Ross,  instructing  him  to  keep  out  both 
ships,  and  to  make  a  particular  examination 
of  Wellington  Channel.  The  North  Star 
was  not  to  hazard  a  winter  in  the  ice ;  but 
the  unusual  severity  of  the  season,  which 
bad  carried  Sir  James  out  of  Lancaster 
Sound,  prevented  the  North  Star  from  ap- 
proaching it.  She  wintered  in  Wolstenholme 
Sound,  and  hence  originated  that  foolish 
story  of  the  wreck  of  Franklin's  ships  on 
the  north  shore  of  Baffin's  Bay,  which  im- 
posed on  the  credulity  of  Sir  John  Ross. 
The  impudent  fabrication  is  now  conclusively 
exposed.* 

The  return  of  Sir  James  Ross's  ships  at 
the  very  time  when  it  was  supposed  the 
North  Star  would  have  been  in  communica- 
tion with  them,  replenishing  them  for  a 
prolonged  absence,  exaited  some  very  un- 
reasonable dissatisfaction  in  the  minds  of  a 
few  noisy  people.  Even  had  it  been  possible 
for  Sir  James  to  winter  in  some  harbour  of, 
Baffin's  Bay,  it  would  clearly  have  been  un- 

*  Captain  Inglefield,  in  a  paper  read  at  the  Geo- 
graphical Society  November  S2d  last,  giving  an  ac- 
count of  his  yo}ra£e  in  the  Isabel,  states  that  he  paid 
ft  visit  to  Ominack,  the  spot  named  by  Adam  Beck 
as  that  on  which  Franklm  and  his  crew  bad  been 
murdered,  and  satisfied  himself,  *  beyond  all  doubt, 
that  there  was  no  truth  whatever  in  the  statement 
of  that  reprobate  Adam  Beck,  and  that  no  such  fate 
as  he  had  related  had  befallen  their  missing  country- 
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advisable  for  him  to  do  so,  as  a  fresh  expe- 
dition from  England  would  reach  Lancaster 
Sound  by  about  the  time  he  could  expect  to 
get  released.  It  is  not  for  one  unsuccessful 
adventure  to  dim  the  reputation  of  this  most 
skilful  and  gallant  officer.  The  arctic  and 
antarctic  zones  equally  bear  witness  to  his 
high  qualities  and  acquirements.  If  second 
to  any  among  Polar  discoverers,  he  is  second 
to  Parry  alone ;  and  while  he  may  justly 
claim  part  in  the  successes  of  that  able  com- 
mander— having  sailed  with  him  when  the 
Parry  Islands  were  discovered — and  accom- 
panied him  in  his  wonderful  journey  over 
the  ice  towards  the  Pole — the  merit  is  all 
his  own  of  planting  the  Briti^  flag  on  the 
magnetic  pole,  and  of  discovering  an  antarc- 
tic continent. 

The  other  expeditions  were  more  success- 
ful in  fulfilling  the  parts  assi^ed  them. 
Preparations  for  Richardson's  journey  had 
to  be  made  in  the  summer  of  1847.  Four 
boats  of  the  most  approved  construction 
were  built  in  the  royal  yards;  and,  with 
wise  consideration  for  the  commissariat,  Sir 
John  had  that  indispensable  article  for  the 
arctic  voyager,  pemmican,  manufactured  un- 
der his  own  eye.  The  reader  may  not  be 
displeased  to  see  an  authentic  account  of  its 
preparation : — 

*  The  round  or  buttock  of  beef  of  the  best  qua- 
lity, having  been  cut  into  thin  steaks,  from  which 
the  fat  and  membranous  parts  were  pared  away, 
was  dried  in  a  malt-kiln  over  an  oak  nre  until  ita 
moisture  was  entirely  dissipated,  and  the  fibre  of 
the  meat  became  friable.  It  was  then  ground  in 
a  malt-mill,  when  it  resembled  finely-gmted  meat 
Being  next  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  melt^ 
ed  ^f-suet  or  lard,  the  preparation  of  plain 
pemmican  was  complete ;  but  to  render  it  more 
agreeable  to  the  unaccustomed  palate,  a  propor- 
^on  of  the  best  2^te  currants  was  added  tojttrt 
of  it,  and  part  was  sweetened  with  sugar.  Both 
these  kinds  were  much  approved  of  in  the  seqnel, 
but  more  especially  that  to  which  the  sugar  bad 
been  added.  After  the  ingredients  had  been  well 
incorporated  by  stirring  they  were  transferred  to 
tin  canisters  capable  of  containing  85  lbs.  eneh, 
and  having  been  firmly  rammed  down,  and  al- 
lowed to  contract  further  by  cooling,  the  air  was 
completely  expelled  and  excluded  by  filling  the 
canister  to  the  brim  with  melted  lara,  through  a 
small  hole  left  in  the  end,  which  was  then  cover- 
ed with  a  piece  of  tin  and  soldered  up.  finally, 
the  canister  was  painted  and  lettered  according 
to  its  contents.  The  total  quantity  of  pemmican 
thus  made  was  17,424  lbs.,  at  a  cost  of  1«.  iyii> 
per  lb.  .  .  .  As  the  meat  in  drying  loses 
more  than  three-fourths  of  its  original  wei^bt» 
the  quantity  required  was  considerable,  bemg 
36,661  lbs,  (reduced  by  drying  to  about  8000 
lbs.),  and  the  sudden  abstracuon  of  more  than 
1000  rounds  of  beef  from  Leadenhall  Market 
occasioned  speculation  among  the  dealers,  and  a 
temporary  rise  in  the  fnioe  of  one  penny  per  pound.' 
— ictc^  vol.  L  37,  38.  o 
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It  IS  coriously  illustrative  of  the  interest 
excited  by  this  expedition  that  Hichardson 
received  numerous  advances  from  volunteers 
desirous  of  joining  him.  Among  the  appli- 
cants he  enumerates  two  clergymen,  one 
Welsh  justice,  several  country  gentlemen, 
and  some  scientific  foreigners.  Rae  was 
associated  with  Richardson.  They  left 
Liverpool  for  New  York  on  the  25th  of 
March,  1848,  taking  with  them  necessary 
baggage  to  the  amount  of  4000  lbs.  They 
moved  with  all  practicable  rapidity.  Land- 
ing at  New  York  on  the  10th  of  April,  they 
arrived  at  Cumberland  Hou^  14th  of  June, 
the  distance  from  New  York  being  2S50 
miles.  They  found  their  party,  which  had 
left  England  the  previous  year,  a  fortnight 
in  advance ;  it  had  been  joined  by  Mr.  Bell, 
chief  trader  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company, 
and  by  sixteen  of  the  Company's  voyagers. 
Their  journey  down  the  Mackenzie  was 
fevourable.  On  the  31st  of  July  they 
reached  Point  Separation,  and  here  a  case 
of  pemmican  with  memoranda  was  buried 
for  the  Plover's  boat  party.  To  indicate  the 
spot  to  their  friends,  but  to  conceal  it  from 
the  natives,  a  fire  was  lit  over  the  pit ;  and, 
as  this  signal  had  been  agreed  on,  the  depo- 
sit was  readily  found  by  Pullen  and  his  men 
when  they  arrived  in  the  Plover's  boats  four- 
teen months  later.  From  the  mouth  of  the 
Mackenzie,  Richardson's  boats  turned  to  the 
east,  passed  Cape  Bathurst  on  the  11th  of 
August,  and  soon  after  rounded  Cape  Parry. 
The  navigation  from  this  point  became  more 
difficult,  the  boats  having  to  make  way 
through  crowded  floes  of  ice.  As  they  ap- 
proached Cape  Krusenstem,  the  sea,  as  fer 
as  vision  extended,  was  one  dense,  close 
pack,  with  not  a  lane  of  water  perceptible. 
On  the  night  of  the  26th  of  August  a  sc; 
vere  frost  covered  the  sea  and  ponds  with 
young  ice,  and  glued  the  floes  immoveably 
together.  Progress  with  the  boats  could 
now  be  made  only  by  dragging  them  over 
the  floes,  when  the  surface  was  sufficiently 
smooth,  by  cutting  through  tongues  of  ice, 
and  by  carrying  them  bodily  over  flats  and 
points  of  land.  On  one  morning  three 
hours  of  severe  labour  only  advanced  them 
4  hundred  yards.  When  about  a  dozen 
miles  from  Cape  Krusenstem,  one  boat  and 
ber  cargo  had  to  be  left  on  a  rocky  projec- 
tion. From  the  cape  itself  nothing  but  ice 
in  firmly  compact^  floes  could  be  seen, 
and  the  sorrowful  conclusion  was  forced  on 
Sir  John  that  the  sea- voyage  was  at  an  end. 
East  of  Cape  Parry,  says  he,  only  six  weeks 
of  summer  can  be  reckoned  on.  All  strug- 
gled forward,  however,  to  Cape  Ileame, 
^^%  as  from  this  point  the  sea  was  covered 
with  floes,  and  new  ice  formed  rapidly,  the 


abandonment  of  the  other  boats  became  in- 
evitable.    Richardson  says : — 

*  I  had  hoped  that,  by  conveying  the  boats  and 
stores  up  the  Coppermine  river,  beyond  the  range 
of  the  Eskimos,  we  could  deposit  them  in  a 
place  of  safety,  to  be  available  for  a  voyage  to 
Wollaston  Land  next  summer.  But,  ahanooned 
as  they  must  now  be  on  the  coast,  we  could  not 
expect  that  they  would  escape  the  researches  of 
the  hunting  parties  who  would  follow  up  oiu* 
foot-marks,  and  who  were  certain  to  break  up 
the  boata  to  obtain  their  copper  fastenings.' 

Preparations  for  a  march  to  Fort  Confi- 
dence, at  the  northern  extremity  of  Great 
Bear  Lake,  were  now  set  about.  Pack- 
ages were  made  up,  each  man  taking  with 
him  thirteen  days'  provision.  Six  pieces 
of  pemmican  and  a  boat's  magazine  of  pow- 
der were  buried  under  a  diif.  The  tent« 
were  left  standing  near  the  boats,  and  a 
few  useful  articles,  as  hatchets  and  cooking 
utensils,  were  deposited  in  them,  for  the 
use  of  the  Esquimaux.  On  the  3rd  of  Sep- 
tember— after  solemn  prayers,  in  which  all 
seemed  to  join  with  deep  earnestness — ^they 
started.  At  the  end  of  their  day's  march 
some  scraps  of  drift- wood  were  collected  for 
a  fire  to  cook  their  supper ;  then,  selecting 
the  best  sleeping-places  they  could  find 
among  blocks  of  basalt,  they  passed,  though 
the  weather  continued  cold,  '  a  pretty  com- 
fortable night'  In  this  way  Sir  John  and 
his  men  journeyed  on  for  twelve  days,  reach- 
ing Fort  Confidence  on  the  loth  of  Septem- 
ber: — 

*We  were  happy  to  find  Mr.  Bell  and  his 
people  well  and  the  buildings  much  further  ad- 
vanced than  we  had  expected.  He  had  built  an 
ample  store-house,  two  houses  for  the  men,  and 
a  dwelling-house  for  the  oflScers,  consisting  of  a 
hall,  three  sleeping  apartments,  and  store-closet. 
Mr.  Bell  and  Mr.  Kae  qoartered  themselves  with 
Bruce  in  the  store-room,  and  I  took  possession 
of  my  sleeping-room,  which  was  put  temporarily 
in  order.  I  could  there  enjoy  the  luxury  of  a 
fire  while  I  was  preparing  my  despatches  for  the 
Admiralty  and  writing  my  domestic  letters.  I 
looked  forward  to  the  winter  without  anxiety.' 

The  main  business  of  the  expedition  was 
now  ended.  The  men  were  sent  home,  and, 
on  the  7th  of  May,  1849,  Richardson  and 
Bell  commenced  their  journey  southwards, 
leaving  Eae  as  the  best  qualified  to  make 
another  eflfort  to  reach  Wpllaston  Land  from 
Cape  Krusenstem  in  the  summer,  with  one 
boat's  crew  of  six  men.  Richardson  landed 
at  Liverpool  6th  November,  1849,  after  an 
absence  of  nineteen  months.  Rae'a  sum- 
mer expedition  of  1849,  however,  was  a 
failure.  On  the  30th  of  July  he  arrived  at 
Cape  Krusenstem  from  Fort  Confidence,  but 
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found  the  channel  so  choked  with  ice,  that 
it  was  impossible  to  get  a  boat  through  it. 
He  waited  at  the  Cape  watching  the  channel 
for  an  opening  until  the  23rd  of  August, 
when  the  sea  being  completely  closed  by 
compacted  floes,  he  reluctantly  returned  by 
the  Coppermine  river  to  his  winter  quarters. 
The  boats  left  the  previous  year  had  been 
much  damaged  by  the  Esquimaux  to  obtain 
the  iron  work,  but  the  tents  were  un- 
injured, and  the  cache  of  pemmican  and 
ammunition  untouched. 

One  encouraging  fact  runs  through  all 
these  explorations  of  the  North  American 
coast — and  that  is,  the  abundance  of  animal 
life  to  be  met  with.  In  1848  the  gun  of 
Bae  procured  a  constant  supply  of  fresh 
provisions  for  the  whole  party.  In  Richard- 
son's journal  we  read : —  ^ 

*  Aug.  19.  Mr.  Rae  brouc^ht  in  two  fine  rein- 
deer.— ^Aug.  20.  Mr.  Rae  killed  a  fine  buck  rein- 
deer. In  this  quarter  a  skilful  hunter  like  Mr. 
Rae  could  supply  the  whole  party  with  venison 
without  any  loss  of  time. — ^Aog.  24.  Many  sal- 
mon were  seen. — To  the  north  of  Coronation 
Gulf  reindeer  and  musk  oxen  may  he  procured 
by  skilful  hunters.  With  nets  a  large  quantity 
of  salmon  and  other  fish  might  be  captured  in 
Dolphin  and  Union  Straits ;  with  percussion  caps 
we  might  have  slain  hundreds  of  seals* 

The  experience  of  Rae  in  his  exploration 
of  Wollaston  Land  in  1851  is  to  the  like 
effect : — 

*  7th  May.^ — ^During  the  interval  between  takmg 
the  observations  for  time  and  latitude  I  shot  ten 
hares.  These  fine  animals  were  very  larcfe  and 
tame,  and  several  more  might  have  been  killed,  as 
well  as  many  partridges,  hfS  I  thought  it  expedient 
to  follow  them.  On  the  2nd  June  Cape  Heame 
formed  our  head-quarters,  at  which  place  eleven 
geese,  all  in  fine  condition,  were  killed.  On  the 
9th  a  large  musk-bull  was  shot,  and  his  fiesh  was 
found  excellent  Our  principal  food  was  geese, 
partridges  and  lemmings.  The  latter  being  fat  and 
large,  were  very  fine  when  roasted  before  the  fire 
or  between  two  stones.  These  little  animals 
were  migrating  northwardt  and  were  so  numerous 
that  our  doffs,  as  they  trotted  on,  killed  as  many 
as  supported  them  without  any  other  food.' 

In  his  journey  of  1849  his  party  caught 
as  many  salmon  as  they  could  consume, 
whenever  there  was  a  piece  of  open  water 
lara^e  enough  for  setting  a  net. 

While  Rae  was  anxiously  watching  the 
ice-choked  sea  from  Cape  Krusenstem,  Cap- 
tain Kellett  in  the  Herald  was  discovering 
land  in  the  Polar  Sea  far  north  of  Behring's 
Strait,  and  Pullen  in  the  boats  of  the  Plover 
was  navigating  the  coast  from  Icy  Cape  to 
the  Mackenzie.  The  Behring's  Strait  parties 
were  too  late  to  do  more  than  reconnoitre 
their  destined  course  in  1848.    ^e  Plover 


arrived  on  the  Asiatic  coast  only  in  time  to 
select  winter  quarters  just  south  of  Otipe 
Tschukotskoi,  outside  the  strait.  The  Her- 
ald went  up  the  strait,  visited  Kotzebue 
Sound,  the  appointed  rendezvous,  and  re- 
passed the  strait  before  the  Plover  arrived. 
She  returned  to  South  America  to  winter. 

The  Plover  got  out  from  her  winter-port 
on  the  30ch  June,  1848,  and  in  a  fortnight 
reached  Chamisso  Islaifd  at  the  bottom  d 
Kotzebue  Sound.  Here,  on  the  next  day, 
she  was  joined  by  the  Herald — and  by  the 
Nancy  Dawson,  the  private  yacht  of  Mr. 
Shedden,  whoy  name  deserves  honourable 
mention  in  every  notice  of  these  expeditions. 
Hearing  in  China  of  the  efforts  on  behalf  of 
Franklin,  he  at  once  sailed  for  Behring's 
Strait,  putting  aside  his  purposed  voyage 
round  the  globe',  to  join  in  the  search.  Un- 
fortunately his  death  prevented  him  from 
doing  more  than  showing  his  zeal  in  the 
cause.  The  ships  lefl  the  Sound  on  the  18th 
July,  and  taking  an  easterly  course,  on  the 
25th  arrived  at  Wainwright's  Inlet.    Here 

'  The  vast  number  of  walruses  that  surrounded  us, 
keeping  up  a  continual  bellowing  or  gnmfing; 
the  Dandng  of  the  innumerable  seals — the  souiil 
whales — and  the  immense  flocks  (f  ducks  contin- 
ually rising  from  the  water  as  we  neared  them, 
warned  us  of  our  approach  to  the  ice,  although 
the  temperature  of  the  sea  was  still  high.' 

From  this  point,  as  the  packed  ice  forbade 
the  ships  getting  farther  to  the  east,  the 
boat  expedition  was  despatched  on  a  coast- 
ing voyage  to  the  Mackenzie.  It  consisted 
of  two  twenty-seven-foot  whaleboats,  each 
with  a  crew  of  six  men.  Pullen  had  with 
him  a  hundred  day's  provisions  for  each  man, 
and  intimated  his  intention,  should  he  reach 
the  Mackenzie,  of  proceeding  up  the  river 
to  await  the  instructions  of  the  Admiralty. 

On  the  day  following  the  departure  of  the 
boats  the  ships  met  with  heavily  packed 
ice  extending  from  the  shore,  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  reach,  from  north-west  by  west 
to  north-east.  This  pack  was  tracdl  *  for 
forty  leagues,  made  in  a  series  of  steps 
westerly  and  northerly,  the  westerly  being 
about  ten  or  twelve  miles,  and  the  northerlv 
twenty.'  A  water-sky  was  reported  north 
of  the  pack,  which,  however,  was  perfectlr 
impenetrable.  Returning  to  Wainwrighrs 
Inlet, '  not  a  particle  of  the  ice  seen  on  our 
former  visit  remained.'  lA  boat  went  ashore, 
and  purchased  from  the  natives  800  lbs.  of 
reindeer  meat — as  much  as  the  boat  would 
carry  —  for  a  small  quantity  of  tobacco. 
More  was  to  be  had  on  the  same  terms.  ^ 

On  the  17th  of  August,  while  cruising 
north  of  North  Cape,  packed  ice  was  seen 
from  south-eouth-west  to  north-north-vest, 
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five  miles  distant,  and  soon  after  land  was 
reported  from  the  mast-head.  A  group  of 
small  islands  could  be  dlstinctlj  seen,  and 
further  off  a  very  extensive  and  high  land 
was  reported. 

*  There  was  a  fine  dear  atmosphere  (such  an 
one  as  can  only  be  seen  in  this  chmate),  except 
in  the  direction  of  this  extended  land,  where  the 
donds  rolled  in  namerons  immense  masses,  occa- 
ikmally  leaving  the  very  lofty  peaks  nncaoped, 
where  could  be  distinctly  seen  columns,  pUUrs, 
aid  very  broken  angles  on  their  summits,  very 
ebaracteristic  of  the  high  headlands  in  this  sea. 
As  £»>  as  a  man  can  be  certain,  who  has  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  pair  of  eyes  to  assist  him,  and  all 
agreeing,  I  am  certain  we  have  discovered  an  ex- 
toisive land.  I  tl^k,  also,  it  is  more  than  pro- 
bable that  these  peaks  we  saw  are  a  continuation 
of  the  range  of  mountains  seen  by  the  natives  off 
Gape  Jakan  (coast  of  Asia),  mentioned  by  Baron 
Wrangd  in  his  Polar  voyages.' — KeUeU, 

An  island  was  reached,  four  and  a  half 
miles  one  way,  by  two  and  a  half  the  other. 
Here  Kellett  landed.  It  was  in  lat.  71^  19' 
N.,  long.  175°  16'  W.  It  proved  a  solid 
mass  of  granite,  almost  inaccessible  on  every 
aide,  and  '  literally  alive  with  birds.'  *  In- 
Dumerable  black  and  white  divers  (common 
to  this  sea)  here  found  a  safe  place  to  deposit 
their  eggs  and  bring  up  their  young.'  The 
weather  was  bad ;  and  Kellett,  fearing  he 
might  be  caught  by  the  pack,  made  all  sail 
for  the  south-east.  As  the  commander  of 
the  Plover  had  determined  to  pass  his  se- 
cond winter  in  Kotzebue  Sound,  the  Herald 
supplied  all  the  Plover's  wants,  and  on  the 
29th  September  sailed  in  company  with  the 
vacht,  and  arrived  at  Mazatlan  on  the  14th 
November,  1849 — the  same  month  in  which 
Richardson  returned  to  England  from  North 
America,  and  Sir  James  Koss  from  Baffin's 
Bay. 

The  accounts  so  far  were  discouraging 
enough;  but  the  Admiralty  resolved  that 
the  search  should  be  renewed — and  on  a  yet 
nu>re  extended  scale.  Hie  ships  of  Sir 
James  Ross  were  promptly  refitted  and  de- 
^>atched  to  Behring's  Strait ;  the  Enterprise 
epmmanded  by  Captain  Collinson,  and  the 
Investigator  by  M'CIure.  They  were  in- 
structed to  sail  with  all  speed,  so  as  to  pass 
the  strait  and  reach  the  edge  of  the  ice  by 
the  end  of  August  The  Plover  was  to  re- 
main out,  and  be  secured  in  a  safe  harbour 
as  far  in  advance  as  practicable,  to  serve  as 
a  depot  for  parties  from  the  other  ships  to 
iall  back  upon  if  necessary.  The  Herald, 
nnder  Capt.  Kellett,  was  to  be  sent  home, 
volunteers  being  received  from  her  for  the 
other  ships.  This  expedition  led  Plymouth 
on  the  20th  January,  1850.  The  ships  com- 
monicated  with  the  Herald,  and  Kellett  as- 


sures the  Arctic  Committee  of  1851,  that, 
from  a  conversation  he  had  with  M^Clure— « 

*■  I  am  convinced  that  he  will  use  every  endear 
vonr  to  reach  Melville  Island  with  his  parties,  if 
be  failed  with  his  ship.  Should  one  of  thes» 
parties  reaeh  Melville  Island,  or  even  the  northern 
shore  of  Banks*  Land,  they  will  endeavour  to  get 
home  by  the  east,  being  a  safer  route  than  at- 
tempting to  return  to  their  ships.' 

This  statement  is  confirmed  by  the  official 
and  private  letters  of  M'Clure.,  To  Sii'* 
George  Back,  in  particular,  he  states,  in  a 
letter  of  July  28,  1850,  that  he  has  carte 
blanche  from  Collmson,  and  that  he  is  deter- 
mined to  push  to  the  eastward  to  reach  130^ 
W.  long.,  and  take  his  chance  of  wintering 
in  the  pack  wherever  he  may  be  caught  by 
the  ice.  These  brave  commanders  had  no 
sooner  jpined  the  Plover  than  they  earnestly 
set  to  work  to  fulfil  their  mission.  M'Clure 
outsailed  Collinson,  and  was  last  seen  by 
the  Plover  (August,  1850),  in  lat.  70°  44' 
N.,  long.  159°  52'  W.  M'Qure  calculated 
that  he  might  make  Banks'  Land,  get  to  the 
northward  of  Melville  Island,  and  perhaps 
pass  to  the  S.E.  by  Wellington  Channel,  or 
some  other  passage,  so  as  to  return  home  at 
latest  in  1853.  To  the  Admiralty  he  says 
that,  should  he  find  no  navigable  channel 
after  pushing  ahead  for  two  seasons,  he  in- 
tends to  desert  his  vessel  on  the  third,  and 
start  on  foot  for  Melville  Island  and  Leopold 
Harbour.  It  is  impossible  not  to  admire 
his  energy  and  daring.  But  knowing  how 
completely  the  plans  of  the  most  able  and 
resolute  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  seasons  in 
those  latitudes,  we  cannot  accept  his  courage 
as  a  pledge  of  his  success,  nor  avoid  feeling 
already  some  misgiving  for  his  fate.  Capt. 
Collinson,  after  penetrating  some  distance  to 
the  N.  and  E.  of  the  strait,  repassed  it  to 
winter  at  Hong  Kong,  the  Plover  being  left 
in  reserve  at  Fort  Clarence,  in  the  strait 
The  Enterprise  again  quitted  Hong  Kong  in 
May,  1851,  reached  Port  Clarence,  and  left 
that  port  on  10th  July  to  renew  her  explor- 
ations to  the  north-east. 

Lieut  Pullen,  with  his  boats,  arrived  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie  on  the  27th 
August,  having  made  the  passage  from 
Wainwright's  Inlet  in  thirty-three  days. 
The  most  difficult  part  of  the  voyage  was 
off  Cape  Bathurst,  very  heavy  hummocky 
ice  being  met  with,  *  It  was  one  continued 
struggle  from  the  25th  July  to  the  5th 
August  to  get  along  that  ice,  it  being  so 
close  in,  and  we  were  cutting  all  the  time.' 
Portions  of  his  examination  by  the  Commit- 
tee are  of  value. 

'  Capt  Beechey :  Did  yon  see  aniL.lani Uflki 
nofihvxird  during  your  voyage?-— iVby 
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*  Sir  G.  Back :  There  seems  a  remarkable  dif- 
ference when  you  were  tiiere,  and  when  I  was 
with  Sir  John  Franklin,  viz.  that  on  the  15th 
August,  1826,  there  wat  acomjdeteotten  seoj  with 
the  exception  of  one  piece  of  ice  to  the  north  and 
west  .What  was  its  state  when  you  were  there  ? 
— It  was  all  ice  to  seaward,  and  along  the  coast 
east  and  toest,^ 

Pullen  in  his  boats  ascended  the  Macken- 
zie, arid  reached  Fort  Simpson  on  the  13th 
of  October.  Here  he  wintered,  and  while 
on  his  way  to  York  Factory  the  following 
spring  received  instructions  by  express  to 
attempt  a  passage  in  boats  across  the  sea  to 
Melville  Island.  He  immediately  hurried 
back,  and  on  being  eupplied  with  4600  lbs. 
of  jerked  venison  and  pemmican  by  Rae,  he 
descended  the  Mackenzie  in  one  of  the 
Plover's  boats  and  a  barge  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company.  The  season  of  1850  proved 
more  severe,  however,  than  that  of  the  pre- 
vious year ;  he  found  the  sea  from  the  Mac- 
kenzie to  Cape  Bathurst  covered  with  un- 
broken ice,  a  small  channel  only  existing  in 
shore,  through  which  he  threaded  his  way  to 
the  vicinity  of  the  Cape.  Failing  in  finding 
a  passage  out  to  sea  to  the  north  of  Cape 
Bathurst,  he  remained  in  its  vicinity,  watching 
the  ice  for  an  opening,  until  the  approach  of 
winter  compelled  him  to  return  to  the  Mac- 
kenzie. He  had  reached  the  sea  on  the 
22nd  of  July,  and  he  did  not  quit  it  till  the 
Ist  of  September.  As  he  ascended  the  Mac- 
kenzie, ice  was  driving  rapidly  down.  '  It 
was  one  continued  drift  of  ice  and  heavy 
snow-storms.'  He  reached  Fort  Simpson 
on  the  5th  October,  and  arrived  in  England 
to  take  the  command  of  the  North  Star,'and 
join  in  the  expedition  under  Sir  E.  Belcher, 

To  conclude  here  the  researches  from  the 
North  American  coast — Mr.  Rae  left  Fort 
Confidence,  on  the  Coppermine,  April  the 
25th,  1851,  with  four  men  and  three  sledges 
drawn  by  dogs.  He  reached  the  coast  on 
the  1st  of  May,  and  found  the  ice  favourable 
for  travelling.  On  the  5  th  he  landed  at 
Douglas  Island,  and  on  the  7th  gained  the 
opposite  shore.  Traversing  it  to  the  east, 
until  he  reached  110*=*  W.  long.,  where  his 
survey  met  that  of  Dease  and  Simpson,  he 
retraced  his  steps,  and  advanced  west  until 
he  turned  Cape  Baring,  past  lat.  70o,  and 
long.  117^  W.  From  some  elevated  ground 
in  this  neighbourhood  high  land  could  be 
seen  to  the  north,  but  none  was  visible  to 
the  west.  He  got  back  to  his  provision 
station  on  the  Kendal  Kiver  upon  the  10th 
Juqe,  having  travelled  824  geographical  or 
^42  English  mile^  in  forty  days.  In  this 
lengthened  journey  his  arrangements  were 
much  the  same  as  during  his  survey  of  Com- 
mittee Bay.    He  slept  in  snow  houses,  and, 


as  he  advanced,  buried  provisions  to  serve 
for  his  return.  In  the  months  of  July  and 
August  he  explored  the  coast  of  Victoria 
Land,  east  and  north,  in  boats.  His  delinea- 
tion of  the  land  to  Point  Pelly,  on  the 
western  shore  of  Victoria  Strait,  is  carefully 
laid  down  in  Arrowsmith's  map.  That  red 
line,  marking  every  indentation  of  the  coast, 
from  the  101st  to  the  117th  degrees  of  lati- 
tude, accomplished  with  limited  means  in  a 
single  season,  is  an  achievement  of  which  any 
officer  might  well  be  proud.  On  this  newly 
discovered  coast  he  met  many  parties  of 
Esquimaux;  but  his  inquiries  as  to  the 
grand  subject  were  all  fruitless.  The  Ameri- 
can coast  has  now  been  diligently  examined, 
from  the  entrance  of  Behring's  Strait  to  tlie 
head  of  Hudson's  Bay ;  and  we  may,  there* 
fore,  surely  conclude  that  Franklin  never 
reached  so  low  a  latitude. 

On  the  side  of  Baffin's  Bay  the  search  was 
prosecuted  by  no  less  than  eleven  vessels  in 
1 850.  The  expedition  under  Captain  Austin 
consisted  of  the  Resolute  and  Assistance^ 
with  their  steam-tenders  the  Pioneer  and 
Intrepid.  He  was  instructed  that  his  main 
object  should  be  to  reach  Melville  Island — 
detaching  vessels  to  examine  Wellington 
Channel  and  the  coast  about  Cape  Walker, 
*  to  which  point  Sir  John  Franklin  was 
ordered  to  proceed.'  At  the  same  time- 
much  having  been  said  about  the  probable 
advantage  of  employing  old  professional 
whalesmen — Mr.  William  Penny,  long  ex- 
perienced in  the  northern  fishery,  was  em- 
powered by  Government  to  purchase  two 
sm^l  brigs,  adapted  for  the  service  they 
were  to  perform.  All  arrangements  were 
left  to  himself^  and  he  had  the  choice  of  his 
own  officers.  But,  clumsily  enough,  instead 
of  distinct  objects  being  assigned  him,  his 
instructions  were  substantially  the  same  as 
those  given  to  Austin.  Penny's  ships  sailed 
on  the  15th  April,  1850,  and  Austin's  on  the 
4th  of  May  following.  The  Prince  Albert 
was  purchased  and  equipped  by  public  sub- 
scription. Lady  Franklin  being  a  principal 
contributor.  Its  special  object  was  to  search 
the  shores  of  Bootnia  Gulf,  it  being  thought 
possible  that  traces  of  Franklin  might  be 
found  in  that  direction,  as  he  was  ignorant  of 
the  complete  survey  of  the  bottom  of  the 
gulf  by  Rae,  and  might  have  imagined  thai 
a  passage  thence,  as  was  generally  surmised 
when  he  sailed,  led  int<5  the  Polar  Sea.  The 
Felix,  commanded  by  Sir  John  Boss,  was 
equipped  by  subscription,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  An  Ameri*> 
can  expedition  of  two  schooners,  fitted  out 
by  Mr.  Henry  Grinnell,  of  New  York,  was 
to  pass  through  Lancaster  Bound,  and  pu^ 
to  the  west.    Lastly,  the  North  Star,  sent 
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<rat  the  previous  year,  to  recruit  the  Enter- 
prise and  Investigator,  remained  in  the 
Arctic  Sea  with  a  large  quantity  of  available 
stores.  These  vessels,  though  sailing  at  dif- 
ferent times,  were  all  stopped  b  v  the  middle 
ice  of  BaflSn's  Bay,  and  got  through  it  at 
nearly  tfaie  same  period. 
•  The  first  traces  of  the  missing  ships  were 
discovered  by  Captain  Ommaney,  in  the  As- 
sistance,  at  C:ipe  Kiley,  on  the  23d  August. 
He  found  sundry  pieces  of  rag,  rope,  and 
broken  bottles,  and  also  the  marks  of  five 
tent-places.  This  cape  is  a  point  at  the 
eastern  entrance  of  Wellington  Channel ; 
about  three  miles  wfst  of  it  rises  the  bold 
abruptcoastof  Beechey  Islau'l ;  and  between 
the  shores  of  this  iste  and  the  mainland  lies 
a  bay  to  which  extraordinary  interest  is  now 
attached.  On  its  coast  were  observed  nu- 
merous sledge-tracks,  and  at  Cape  Spencer, 
about  ten  miles  from  Cape  Riley,  up  Wei- 
lington  Channel,  the  party  discovered  the 
ground-place  of  a  tent,  the  floor  neatly  paved 
with  small  smooth  stones. 

'  Around  the  tent  a  nnmbcr  of  birds*  bones  as 
well  hSL  remnants  of  meat-canisters,  led  Mr. 
Penny  to  imagine  that  it  had  been  inhabited  for 
acme  time  as  a  shooting  station  and  a  look-oat 
place,  for  which  latter  purpose  it  was  admirably 
ehosen,  commanding  a .  good  view  of  Barrow^ 
Strait  and  Wellington  Channel.' — Oshom^  p. 
102. 

Some  sledge-tracks  led  northward  for 
about  twenty  miles,  but  the  trail  ceased 
south  of  Cape  Bowden,  and  an  empty  bottle 
and  a  piece  of  newspaper  were  the  last 
things  found.  The  results  of  examining 
Beechey  Island  must  be  given  in  more  detail. 
Lieutenant  Osbom  says — 

*  A  long  point  of  land  slopes  gradually  from 
the  southern  bluffs  of  the  now  deeply-interesting 
island,  until  it  almost  connects  itself  with  the 
land  of  North  Devon,  formins^  on  either  sides  of 
it  two  good  and  commodious  bays.  On  this  slope* 
a  multitude*  of  preserved  meat-tins  were  strewed 
about ;  and  near  them,  and  on  the  ridge  on  the 
slope,  a  carefully  constructed  cairn  was  discover- 
ed ;  it  consisted  of  layers  of  fitted  tms,  filled  with 
gravel,  and  placed  to  form  a  firm  and  solid  foun- 
dation. Beyond  this,  and  along  the  northern 
shore  of  Beechey  Island,  the  following  traces 
were  then  quickly  discovered :  the  embankment 
of  a  house,  with  carpenters'  and  armourers*  work- 
ing-places, washing-tube,  coal-bags,  pieces  of  old 
clothing,  rope— and,  lastly,  the  graves  of  three  of 
the  crew  of  the  Erebas  and  Terror — ^bearing  date 
of  the  winter  of  1845-6.  We  therefore  now  had 
ascertained  the  first  tmnter-qiiariers  of  Sir  John 
Franklin, 

'On  the  eastern  slope  of  the  ridge  of  Beechey 
bland  a  remnant  of  a  garden  (for  remnant  it  now 
<mly  was,  having  been  dug  up  in  the  search)  told 
an  interesting  tale  :  its  neatly  shaped  oval  out- 


line— ^the  border  carefblly  formed  of  mosslicfaen, 
poppies,  and  anemonies,  transplanted  from  some 
more  genial  port  of  this  dreary  region— contrived 
still  to  show  symptoms  of  vitality;  but  the  seeds 
which  doubtless  they  had  sowed  in  t^e  garden 
had  decayed  away.  Nearer  to  the  heaoh,  a  heap 
of  cinders  and  scraps  of  iron  showed  the  armour^ 
ers*  working-place;  and  along  an  old  water- 
course, now  chaioed  up  by  frost,  several  tabs, 
constructed  of  the  ends  of  salt-meat  casks,  left 
no  doubt  as  to  the  washing  places  of  the  men  of 
Franklin's  squadron.  Happening  to  cross  a  level 
piece  of  ground,  which  as  yet  no  one  had  lighted 
upon,  I  was  pleased  to  see  a  pair  of  Cashmere 
gloves  laid  out  to  dry,  with  two  small  stones  on 
the  palms  to  prevent  their  blowing  away :  they 
had  been  there  since  1846.  I  took  them  up 
careftilly,  as  melancholy  mementoes  of  my  mis- 
sing friends.  In  another  spot  a  flannel  was  dis- 
covered ;  and  this,  together  with  some  tilings 
lyioff  about,  would,  in  my  ignorance  of  winter- 
ing m  the  arctic  regions  have  led  me  to  suppose 
that  there  was  considerable  haste  displayed  in 
the  departure  of  the  Erebus  and  Terror  firom  this 
spot,  had  not  Capt.  Austin  assured  me  that  there 
was  nothing  to  CTOund  such  a  belief  upon,  and 
that  from  expenence,  he  could  vouch  for  these 
being  nothing  more  than  the  ordinary  traces  of  a 
winter  station ;  and  this  opinion  was  fully  borne 
out  by  those  oflScers  who  had  in  the  previous  year 
wintered  in  Port  Leopold,  one  of  them  assert- 
ing that  people  left  winter-quarters  too  well 
pleased  to  escape  to  care  much  for  a  handful  of 
shavings,  an  old  coal-bag,  or  a  washing-tub.  This 
I,  from  experience,  now  know  to  be  true.' — 0«- 
iwm,  pp.  107-110. 

From  the  number  of  minute  facts,  it  was 
not  difficult  to  assign  the  place  where  the 
ships  must  have  lain  through  the  winter  : 
they  were  so  stationed,  Osbom  says,  as  to  be 

*  effectually  removed  from  all  risk  of  being  swept 
out  of  the  bay — ^which,  by  the  by,  from  the  fact 
of  the  enclosed  area  being  many  times  broader 
than  the  entrance  of  Erebns  and  Terror  Bay,  was 
about  as  probable  as  any  stout  gentleman  bewg 
blown  out  of  a  house  through  the  keyhole.' 

The  most  interesting  traces  of  winter 
residence  were  the  graves  of  Franklin's  three 
seamen.  The  following  description  is  in  all 
respects  creditable  to  Mr.  Osbom  i-^— 

*  The  graves,  like  all  that  English  seamen  eon* 
struct,  were  scrupulously  neat  Gro  where  you 
will  over  the  globe's  surfiMse— afar  in  the  east,  or 
afar  in  the  west,  down  among  the  coral-girded 
isles  of  the  South  Sea,  or  here,  where  the  grim 
North  frowns  on  the  sailor's  grave — you  will 
always  find  it  alike ;  it  is  the  monument  raised 
by  rough  hands  but  affectionate  hearts  over  the 
last  home  of  their  messmates ;  it  breathes  of  the 
quiet  churchyard  in  some  of  England's  many 
nooks,  where  each  had  formed  his  idea  of  whi^ 
was  due  to  departed  worth;  and  the  ornaments  that 
Nature  decks  herself  with,  even  in  the  desolation 
of  the  frozen  zone,  were  carefully  culled  to  mark 
the  dead  seaman's  home.  The  good  taste  of 
the  officers  had  prevented  the  generu  simplicity  of 
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an  daken  bead  and  footboirrd  to  eaefa  of  the  three 
gtwvea  being  nuurfed  by  any  long  and  ehildish 
epitaphs,  or  the  dog^l  of  a  lower-deck  poet, 
jaid  the  three  iMeriptioos  were  as  follows : — 

*  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  J.  Torrington,  who 
departed  thia  life  January  Ist,  1846,  on  board  of 
H.M.&  Terror,  aged  20  years," 

•*  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Wm.  Braine,  R.M,, 
of  iUMLS.  Erebus,  died  April  drd,  1846,  aged  32 
years.  Chooee  ye  ihi$  day  whom  ye  wUl  serve^^ 
Josh,  xxiv.  16." 

**  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  J.  Hartwell,  A.B.,  of 
H.M.&  Erebus,  died  January  4th,  1846,  aged  25 
years.  Thus  saiih  the  Lord  o^  HoslSt  rA)n$ider 
your  ways. — ^Haggai  L  7." 

^  I  thought  I  traeed  in  the  epitaphs  over  the 
graves  of  the  men  itom  the  Erebus  the  manly 
aad  Christian  s|nrit  of  Franklin.  In  the  true 
ipirit  of  chivalry,  he,  their  captain  and  leader,  led 
them'  amidst  dangers  and  unknown  difficulties 
with  iron  will  stamped  on  his  brow,  but  the 
words  of  meekness,  gentleness,  and  truth  were 
bis  device.'— I6i(i.,  p.  111. 

With  this  discovery  the  work  of  the  ships 
for  the  season  may  be  said  to  have  closed. 
Wellington  Channel,  as  far  as  vision  ex- 
tended, presented  a  continuous  sheet  of  ice, 
much  of  it,  ae  we  learn  from  Dr.  Sutherland 
and  otber  experienced  persons,  appearing 
*  to  be  at  least  three  years  old.'  (ii.  124.) 
In  raid-channel  of  Barrow's  Strait,  at  the 
same  time  (Aug.  26),  the  pack  was  seen  to 
westward,  but 

^  the  sea  was  as  smooth  as  oil ;  and  thousands  of 
seals,  in  which  one  could  distinguish  three  species 
— the  ocean  or  Greenland  seal,  the  bearded  seal, 
and  the  common  seal — were  seen  taking  their 
pastime  in  the  water.  White  whales  were  also 
seen  in  great  abundance.' — 8u(h  1.  293. 

Osbom  also  dwells  upon  the  enormous 
irtioale  of  white  whales — the  water  appearing 
as  if  611ed  with  them ;  he  states  that  eleven 
bears  were  seen,  and  that  large  flights  of 
wild  fowl  came  down  Wellington  Channel. 
By  the  middle  of  September  Austin's  ships 
were  fast  fixed  in  the  ice,  in  the  channel 
between  Griffith's  Island  and  Comwallis 
Land,  and  here  they  were  secured  as  well 
as  might  be  for  the  winter.  Penny  made 
his  ships  fast  in  Assistance  Harbour,  on  the 
south  coast  of  Comwallis  Land,  about  20 
miles  east  of  Austin's  station ;  and  here, 
also.  Sir  John  Ross,  in  the  Felix,  wintered. 
The  other  ships  turned  homewards.  The 
North  Star  left  her  winter-quarters  in  Wol- 
Blenholme  Sound  on  the  3rd  of  August,  and 
reached  Port  Leopold  on  the  12th.  Being 
unable,  however,  from  the  ice  to  land  her 
stores  there,,  she  deposited  them  at  Admi- 
ralty Inlet,  where,  as  we  have  seen,  Sir  E. 
Belcher  was  unable  to  find  any  trace  of 
theau    The  American  expedition  mado  a 


most  singular  sweep.  Lieut,  de  Havea 
parted  company  with  the  other  seardiing 
vessels  on  the  13th  of  September  ofiTGriffitk't 
Island.  But  the  frost  had  already  set  in, 
and,  snow  having  fallen,  the  sea  was  oovered 
with  a  tenacious  coating  through  which  it 
was  impossible  for  thetyessels  to  force  their 
way.  As  the  ice  about  them  thickened 
they  became  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the 
winds  and  currents.  To  the  astonishm^il 
of  all  on  board,  they  were  carried  direcdy 
up  Wellington  ChanneL  Here,  drifting 
about  as  the  wind  varied,  they  came,  on  the 
22nd  of  September,  in  sight  of  that  ishind 
which  in  our  charts  is  named  Baillie  Hamil- 
ton. To  the  north-west  was  distinctly  seea 
the  cloud  of  '  frost-smoke,'  indicative  of 
open  water,  and  signs  of  animal  life  became 
more  abundant.  For  the  remainder  of 
September  the  vessels  were  nearly  station- 
ary : — throughout  October  and  November 
again  they  were  drifted  to  and  fro  by  the 
changing  wind,  but  never  passing  out  of 
Wellington  Channel.  On  the  1st  of  No- 
vember  the  new  ice  was  upwards  of  three 
feet  thick. 

*  Still  frequent  breaks  would  occur  in  it,  often 
in  fearfVil  proximity  to  the  vessels.  Hummocks, 
consisting  of  massive  granite-like  blocks,  would 
be  thrown  up  to  the  height  of  twenty  and  even 
thirty  feet  This  action  in  the  ice  was  accom- 
panied with  a  variety  of  sounds  impossible  to  be 
described,  but  which  never  failed  to  carry  a  feel- 
ing of  awe  into  the  stoutest  hearts.' — De  Haver^t 
Report, 

By  the  beginning  of  December  the  ships 
were  carried  down  the  Channel,  and  entered 
Lancaster  Sound.  Westerly  winds  now 
prevailing,  the  vast  field  of  ice,  with  the 
imprisoned  ships,  slowly  drifted  to  the 
mouth  of  the  ^ound.  In  January  they  were 
fairiy  launched  in  Baffin's  Bay,  and  a  steady 
drift  commenced  to  the  southward,  the  ves- 
sels being  carried  along  with  the  whole  vast 
body  of  ice.  On  the  19th  of  May  Cape 
Serle  was  descried,  being  the  first  land  ^een 
for  four  months;  a  few  days  later  Cape 
Walsingham  was  visible,  and  the  ships 
passed  out  of  the  Arctic  zone.  -  On  the  6th 
of  June,  the  whole  immense  floe  in  which 
they  had  been  inextricably  locked  for  nearly 
nine  months  was  rent  in  all  directions, 
without  violence  or  noise,  leaving  not  ft 
piece  exceeding  100  yards  in  diameter. 
Thenceforth  the  vessels  were  free^  and  in 
due  time  safely  reached  New  York.  During 
the  winter,  the  occupations  and  amusements 
most  suitable  for  preserving  the  crews  in 
health  had  been  perse veied  in — ^but  sledges 
and  boats  with  stores  were  always  ready  itt 
case  of  accident,  each  man  being  funusbed 
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with  a  bundle  of  clothes  which  he  could 
eatch  up  at  a  moment's  notice. 

From  this  extraordinary  sVeep  we  must 
eonolode  that  the  barrier  of  ice  across  Wel- 
lington Channel,  apparently  fixed  firmly  to 
the  land  on  either  side,  was  really  in  con- 
tinual motion.  It  se^s  to  have  been 
obedient  to  the  wind  rather  than  to  any 
settled  current.  Of  these  £Etcts  our  ships, 
safe  in  their  winter-quarters,  were  entirely 

?'  Dorant ;  and  when,  so  late  as  the  12th  of 
ugust  in  the  following  season,  they  still 
saw  the  entrance  of  the  Channel  firmly 
closed  against  them  by  solid  ice,  we  cannot 
feel  surprised  at  their  supposing  it  to  have 
remained  unmoved  since  the  first  day  of 
their  arrival.  Here  the  principal  business 
of  the  winter  was  preparation  for  the  spring 
journeys,  Amusemen  ts  were  not  neglected ; 
there  were  plays  and  masquerades  ;  the 
general  health  of  all  the  men  was  good ; 
and  we  have  more  than  one  admission  that 
throughout  the  long  winter  *  hardships  there 
were  none.' 

The  arrangements  for  the  sledging  par- 
ties were  in  both  expeditions  very  complete. 
Every  provision  was  made  for  the  health 
and  comfort  of  the  men,  and  whoever  glan- 
ces into  the  blue-books  will  acknowledge 
that  Austin  most  thoroughly  fulfilled  the 
duties  of  a  skilful  and  humane  commander. 
By  an  arrangement  with  Penny,  made  as 
early  as  17th  October,  1850,  the  latter  un- 
dertook the  complete  'search  of  Welling- 
ton Strait,'  while  Austin's  detachments  were 
to  examine  the  shores  north  and  south  of 
Barrow's  Strait.  The  coasts  newly  explor- 
ed by  these  parties  are  laid  down  in  the 
diarts  of  Arrowsmith  and  the  Admiralty. 
We  confine  our  notice  to  the  three  routes 
which  it  seemed  most  likely  Franklin  might 
have  taken: — ^to  the  west  by  Melville 
Island,  to  the  south-west  by  Cape  Walker, 
snd  to  the  north-west  by  Wellington  Chan- 
Del. 

Of  all  Austin's  parties  that  under  Lieu- 
tenant M^Clintock  was  most  at)ly  and  suc- 
cessfully conducted.  He  left  the  ships  on 
the  15th  of  April,  and  taking  a  course  du« 
west,  reached  Point  Griffith  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  Melville  Island  on  the  1 1th  of  May. 
On  the  21st  he  sighted  Winter  Harbour, 
but  th^>e  being  neither  ships,  tents,  nor  any 
sign  of  human  habitation  to  be  seen,  he  de- 
ferred any  dose  scrutiny  of  it  until  his  re- 
turn. By  the  27th  of  May  he  had  reached 
Cape  Dundas  at  the  western  extremity  of 
Melville  Island,  and  on  the  following  day, 
tsoending  a  high  difil  made  out  the  coast  of 
Banks'  Land. 

*ltB  eastern  extreme  was  indistinct;  bat  its 


western  extreme  terminated  abruptly.  Banktf 
Land  appears  to  be  very  lofty,  with  stcen  oll£6» 
and  large  ravines,  as  about  Cape  Dunaas.  I 
could  make  oat  the  ravines  and  snow-patches 
distinctly  with  my  glass.^ — M'CiinUxks  Report, 

To  the  north  of  Banks'  Land,  at  a  distance 
from  it  of  about  seventy  miles,  he  discover- 
ed  a  range  of  land  apparently  running  nearv 
ly  due  west  'This  does  not  present  steep 
cliffs,  but  a  bold  and  deeply  indented  coast  j 
the  land  rising  to  the  interior,  and  intersect- 
ed by  valleys  rather  than  ravines.'  The 
sea  he  imagined  to  continue  to  the  west- 
ward. Following  the  coast  of  Melville 
Island  to  the  norUi-east,  he  entered  Liddoh 
Gulf,  and  here  saw  fragments  of  coal  of  good 
quality.  Leaving  the  shore,  he  crossed  the 
Gulf  to  gain  Bushnan  Cove,  where  Parry  in 
his  journey  across  the  island  in  1820  had 
left  the  '  strong  but  light  cart,'  in  which  he 
had  carried  his  tent  and  stores.  On  the  1st 
of  June  M*Clintock  reached  the  west  point 
of  the  Cove,  and,  leaving  two  men  to  pre- 
pare supper,  he  commenced  a  search  with 
four  others  for  Parry's  encampment  of  the 
nth  of  June,  1820:-— 

'  On  reaching  the  ravine  leading  into  the  cove, 
we  spread  across,  and  walked  up,  and  easily 
founa  the  encampment,  although  the  pole  haol 
fallen  dowa  The  very  accurate  report  {)ubli8h« 
ed  of  his  journey  saved  us  much  laoour  in  find- , 
ing  the  tin  cylinder  and  ammunition.  The  cre- 
vices between  the  stones  piled  over  them  were 
filled  with  ice  and  snow :  the  powder  complete- 
ly destroyed,  and  cylinder  eaten  through  witb 
rust,  and  filled  with  ice.  From  the  extreme 
difficulty  of  descending  into  such  a  ravine  with 
any  vehicle,  f  supposed  that  the  most  direct 
route  where  all  seemed  equally  bad  was  select- 
ed, therefore  sent  the  men  directly  up  its  north- 
em  bank  in  search  of  the  wheels  which  were 
left  where  the  cart  broke  down.  They  forta« 
nately  found  them  at  once;  erected  a  oaim 
about  the  remains  of  the  wall  built  to  shelter 
the  tent )  placed  a  record  on  it  in  one  tin  case 
within  another.  We  then  collected  a  few  relics 
of  our  predecessors,  and  returned  with  the  re- 
mains of  the  cart  to  our  encampment  An  ex* 
cellent  fire  had  been  made  with  willow  sterns^ 
and  upon  this  a  kettle,  containing  Parry^s  ej lin« 
der,  was  placed.  As  soon  as  the  ice  was  thaw 
ed  out  of  it,  the  record  it  contained  was  care- 
fully taken  out.  I  could  only  just  distineuish 
the  date.  Had  it  been  in  a  better  state  of  pre- 
servation I  would  have  restored  it  to  its  lonely 
position.' — Urid, 

As  the  weatber  was  misty,  M'Clintock  did 
not  explore  the  head  of  the  gulf,  but  struofe 
directly  across  the  land  for  Winter  Harbour. 
It  was  evident  that  no  one  had  visited  the 
place  since  Parry's  departure  in  1820.  The 
inscription  cut  upon  the  &ce  of  the  sand- 
stone rock  by  Mr.  Fisher  appeared  quite 
fresh.    A  hare,  diaoovered  at  the  £x»t  of 
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this  rock,  was  so  tame  that  she  entered  the 
tent,  and  would  almost  allow  the  men  to 
toudi  her. 

*  I  have  never  seen  any  animal  in  its  natural 
state  80  perfectly  fearless  of  ^an;  and  there 
cannot  be  a  more  convincing  proof  that  our 
missing  countrymen  have  not  been  here.  A 
ptarmigan  alighted  on  the  rock,  and  was  shot, 
without  in  the  least  disturbing  puss  as  she  sat 
beneath  it.' — Ibid. 

On  the  6th  of  June  M^Qintock  left  Win- 
ter  Harbour,  and  reached  the  ships  on  the 
4th  of  July.  The  latter  part  of  his  journey 
was  fatiguing,  from  the  extensive  pools  of 
water  in  the  ice,  but  all  his  men  arrived  in 
excellent  health  and  spirits.  He  was  out 
80  days,  and  had  travelled  770  miles.  Se- 
veral rein-deer,  musk-oxen,  and  bears  were 
shot,  besides  numerous  birds — and  the  food 
thus  obtained  was  of  very  material  import- 
ance to  the  people.  This  journey  made  it 
certain  that  Franklin  had  not  passed  west  of 
the  Parry  Islands. 

The  expedition  under  Captain  Om 
maney  and  Lieut.  Osbom  south-west  of 
Cape  Walker  determined  nothing.  The 
oape  was  found  to  be  the  north-eastern  ex- 
tremity of  an  island,  separated  from  the 
continent  by  a  narrow  channel.  Beyond 
the  cape  the  coast  swept  round  to  the  south, 
•until  interrupted  by  a  bay  about  20  miles 
wide.  While  Ommaney  proceeded  to  ex- 
amine the  shores  of  this  bay  Osbom  struck 
across  it,  and  making  the  land  again,  which 
still  tended  southerly,  he  followed  it  some 
miles  further,  and  then  travelled  a  few  miles 
across  the  sea  to  the  west.  But,  after  a 
short  journey,  finding  the  ice  exceedingly 
hummucky,  he  retraced  his  steps.  From 
his  farthest  point  he  saw  a  continuation  of 
land  to  the  south,  but  could  perceive  neither 
land  nor  loom  of  land  to  the  west  or  south- 
west. As  the  weather  was  clear,  and  he  had 
a  good  spy-glass,  and  as  moreover  he  had 
advanced  westward  fifteen  miles  from  the 
ooast,  his  view  must  have  extended  a  con- 
siderable distance.  Both  Ommaney  and 
Osborn  are  clear  that  the  coast  they  traversed 
oould  never  be  navigable  for  ships.  Shoals 
extended  for  a  considerable  distance  into  the 
sea ;  the  water,  to  the  depth  of  several  feet 
in-shore,  was  frozen  to  the  bottom,  and 
enormous  masses  of  ice  were  thrown  up  on 
the  fioe  by  pressure,  and  grounded  on  the 
strand.  But  the  question  is — not  whether 
that  particular  coast  was  navigable,  but — 
whether  there  was  any  reason  to  suppose 
that  a  navigable  sea  existed  between  the 
shore  they  followed  to  the  south,  and  the 
nearest  ooast  to  the  west  yet  discovered 
(Banks'  Land)-— a  distance  of  200  miles  at 


least  Lieut  Osbora  had  never  been  among 
ice  before ;  with  more  experience  he  would 
have  known  tnat  the  enormous  blocks  he 
saw  aground  and  on  the  floe  surely  indicated 
motion  at  some  time.  It  is  common  enough 
to  find  coasts  fiist  bouhd  with  ice,  even  in 
the  open  season,  while  open  water  exists 
some  miles  off.  Thus  Parry  tells  us  that  he 
found  Prince  Leopold's  Islands  ^  encumbered 
with  ice  to  the  distance  of  four  or  five  miles 
all  round  them,  while  the  strait  was  gener- 
ally as  clear  and  navigable  as  anj  part  d 
the  Atlantic'  Before  the  last  Committee, 
M'Clintock  stated  that  there  was  no  appear- 
ance of  the  sea  being  navigable  west  of 
Melville  Island — and  then  followed  some 
questions  by  Parry : — 

'  Sir  E.  Parry. — ^Does  that  remark  apply  to 
the  whole  of  the  ice  to  the  southward  of  Mel- 
ville Island?  J*f-C//n/odk.— No.  Purry.— State 
whereabouts  in  your  opinion  it  was  likely  to  be 
navigable  to  the  south  of  Melville  Island. 
M'Chmoch—l  think  to  the  east  of  Winter  Har- 
bour. Parry. — Then  you  thmk  a  ship  could 
probably  get  to  the  southward  and  westward 
more  easily  to  the  eastward  of  Winter  Harbour 
than  by  going  on  to  the  west  part  of  Melville 
Ishmdf    3fC/tntocJk.— Yes.' 

When  Parry  himself  was  off  the  east  end 
of  Melville  Island,  he  found  his  soundings 
uniformly  increase  as  he  went  to  the  south. 
'  In  standing  to  the  southward,  we  had  gra- 
dually deepened  the  soundings  to  105 
&thoms.'  Here  is  proof  of  deep  water  in 
the  direction  Franklin  was  ordered  to  take; 
nor  is  there  any  evidence  to  show  that  there 
may  not  be,  at  certain  seasons,  a  navigable 
sea  to  the  south,  which  may  lead,  as  M'Clin- 
tock  supposes,  far  to  the  west  of  the  Parry 
group. 

Of  Penny's  parties  one  followed  the 
western  and  the  other  the  eastern  side  of 
Wellington  Channel,  until  both  were  stopped 
by  reaching  open  water.  Captain  Stewart, 
on  the  east,  or  rather  north  side  of  the 
channel,  reached  Cape  Becher  30th  May ; 
from  hence  he  could  see  water  washing  the 
land  all  along,  with  much  broke-up  ice  in  the 
•fling.  Mr.  Goodsir,  on  the  opposite  shore, 
first  saw  open  water  from  Disappointment 
Bay  on  the  20th  of  May.  To  the  west  an 
open  channel  appeared.  Penny  himsell 
traversing  the  channel  from  south  to  north,^ 
reached  the  islands  which  divide  the  strait 
into  three  narrow  channels.  From  Point 
Surprise,  on  the  north  of  Baillie  Hamilton 
island,  he  beheld  a  vast  expanse  of  open 
water,  and  here,  he  tells  us,  ^  the  expression 
that  escaped  me  was,  "  No  one  will  ever 
reach  Sir  John  Franklin ;  here  we  are,  and 
no  traces  are  to  be  found ;"  so  we  returned 
to  the  sledges  very  much  disappointed.' 
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(Suih.  ii.  132.)  Determining  to  prosecute 
the  search  further  in  a  boat,  he  returned  to 
the  ships  ivith  all  speed,  and  succeeded  in 
getting  a  boat  to  the  edge  of  the  water  by 
tiie  17th  of  June,  but  a  succession*  of  con- 
trary gales  prevented'  him  after  all  from 
getting  further  than  Baring  Island — though 
there  was  open  water  to  the  north<west. 
He  got  back  to  his  ships  on  the  25th  of 
July. 

Towards  the  close  of  June  the  ice  in  Bar- 
row's Strait  broke  up.  Mr.  Stewart,  under 
date  of  the  27th,  writes  : — 'I  went  to  the 
land,  and  ascended  the  hill,  and  then  saw 
diat  the  ice  in  Barrow's  Strait  was  all  adrift 
and  broken  up,  to  the  utmost  limits  of  vision 
assisted  by  a  telescope.'  On  the  10th  of 
July,  as  we  learn  from  Osborn — 

*  Not  a  particle  of  ice  was  to  be  seen  east  or 
west  in  Barrow's  Strait,  except  between  Griffith's 
Island  and  Cape  Martyr,  where,  some  ten  miles 
from  the  water,  and  in  the  centre  of  a  fixed  floe, 
oar  unlucky  squadron  was  jammed.  Everywhere 
else  a  clear  sea  spread  itself,  sparkling  and  hreak- 
iog  under  a  fresh  southerly  breeze.' 

Surely  this  ^Qust  have  taught  our  young 
lieutenant  that  it  was  very  possible  for  a 
navigable  sea  to  exist,  at  some  miles'  dis- 
tance from  an  ice-bound  coast.  It  was 
August  before  the  ships  were  free.  Captain 
Austin  then  addressed  an  official  note  to 
Penny,  distinctfy  asking  '  whether  you  oon- 
ader  that  the  search  of  Wellington  Strait, 
made  by  the  expedition  under  your  charge, 
is  so  far  satisfactory  as  to  render  a  further 
prosecution  in  that  direction,  if  practicable, 
unnecessary.'    The  reply  was — 

^Assistance  Bay,  llih  August,  1851. 
'  Sir, — ^Your  question  is  easily  answered.  My 
opinion  is,  Wellington  Channel  requires  no  fur- 
ther search.  All  has  been  done  in  the  power  of 
num  to  accomplish,  and  no  trace  has  been  found. 
What  else  can  be  done  1  1  have,  &c. — ^William 
Penny.' 

The  following  day  Penny  put  to  sea.  The 
entrance  of  Wellington  Channel  was  then 
full  of  heavy  ice,  nor  did  there  appear  any 
probability  that  it  would  break  up  that  sea- 
son. Penny  states  that  he  now  determined 
■  to  get  home  before  the  other  ships. 

r  *When  I  saw  Sir  John  Ross  taken  in  tow  by 
Captain  Austin,  from  this  moment  I  was  deter- 
mined I  should  go  home  before  him,  and  had 
ereat  cause  to  be  satisfied  with  the  decision,  for 
I  had  every  reason  to  suppose  that  disrepute 
would  he  thrown  upon  what  we  had  done,  and 
I  told  this  to  my  officers.' — Penny's  Evidence, 

Pushing  forward  with  all  speed.  Penny  ar- 
med in  London  on  the  12th  of  September. 


Austin's  ships  explored  the  entraooes  of 
Jones's  Sound  and  Smith's  Sound,  and  did 
not  reach  home  for  a  fortnight  or  three 
weeks  later.  In  the  mean  time  Mr.  Penny 
addressed  a  lettei  to  the  Admiralty,  assert- 
ing his  conviction  that  the  missing  expedition 
had  gone  up  Wellington  Channel,  and  that 
'  its  course  should  be  therein  followed  with  • 
the  utmost  energy,  determination,  and  de- 
spatch.' This  suggestion  was  so  contrary 
to  the  spirit  of  his  note  to  Austin  on  the 
11th  of  August,  that  he  was  called  on  by 
the  Admiralty  to  transmit  a  copy  of  his  of- 
ficial correspondence.  In  place  of  doing  so, 
he  made  statements  to  the  effect  that  he  had 
entreated  Captain  Austin  to  give  him  a 
steamer  to  make  an  effort  to  get  up  Wel- 
lington Channel,  and  that  his  last  words  to 
Austin  were  '  Go  up  Wellington  Channel, 
sir,  and  you  will  do  good  service  to  the 
cause.'  As  the  result  of  these,  and  other 
statements  of  a  like  kind,  a  committee  of 
Arctic  officers  was  appointed  to  inquire  iuto 
the  circumstances.  They  properly  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  Captain  Austin  could  put 
only  one  construction  on  Mr.  Penny's  let- 
ters, and  would  not  have  been  justified  in 
commencing  a  fresh  search  in  a  direction 
concerning  which  he  naturally  considered 
himself  to  have  received  the  most  authentic 
information. 

At  the  time  when  open  water  was  dis- 
covered high  up  Wellington  Channel  the 
sea  in  every  other  direction  was  covered 
with  solid  ice.  The  fact  is  remarkable, 
whatever-conclusion  may  be  drawn  from  it. 
The  prevalent  opinion  seems  to  be  that 
Franklin,  having  learnt  at  his  winter-quar- 
ters  the  existence  of  this  open  water,  thence- 
forth  directed  all  his  energies  to  meet  it,  and 
succeeded  in  the  attempt.  There  are,  how- 
ever, not  inconsiderable  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  this  supposition.  Be  it  conceded 
that  in  the  summer  of  1846  Franklin  found 
the  entrance  of  the  channel  open,  and  knew 
of  the  sea  beyond  it,  does  it  follow,  as  a 
matter  of  certainty,  that  he  would  take  that 
course?  The  mere  fact  of  a  prospect  of 
open  water  to  the  north  might  not  appear 
to  him  of  much  importance,  as  it  is  com- 
monly found  throughout  the  winter  at  the 
head  of  Baffin's  Bay  and  in  gulfs  on  the 
coast  of  Greenland,  where  the  tide,  as  in 
Wellington  Channel,  runs  high  and  sets 
strongly.  We  know  that  Sir  John  Barrow 
warned  Franklin  and  his  officers  against  at- 
tempting Wellington  Channel — ^not  because 
it  might  be  closed,  but  because 

*  as  fu*  as  experience  went,  it  was  always  entirely 
free  from  ice— no  one  venturing  to  conjecture  to 
what  extent  it  might  go,  or  into  what  difficultiei 
it  might  lead.'— JtfcmgiM,  37, 38.  r^^^^g^^ 
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We  have  seen  what  his  iBstmotions  were ; 
and  Kiohardson  observes : — 

'  It  is  admitted  by  all  who  are  intimately  ao« 
quainted  with  Sir  John  Franklin,  that  his  first 
endeavour  would  be  to  act  up  to  the  letter  of  his 
Instructions.' 

Sir  F.  Beaufort  says,  '  he  was  not  a  man 
to  treat  his  orders  with  levity ;'  and  such  is 
the  testimony  of  all  the  important  witnesses. 
It  is  only  on  the  supposition  that  Franklin 
found  it  impossible  to  penetrate  to  the 
south-west  that  any  of  his  friends  imagine 
he  might  have  tried  Wellington  Channel. 

Setting  aside  all  gossiping  communication, 
nsually  a  fertile  source  of  error,  and  oftener 
supplied  by  imagination  than  by  memory, 
we  are  not  without  decisive  evidence  of 
Franklin's  real  opinion.  In  the  Diary  of 
Fitzjames  there  is,  under  date  of  June  6, 
1845,  one  very  remarkable  passage : — 

*  At  dinner  to-day  Sir  John  cave  ns  a  pleasant 
aoconnt  of  his  expectations  of  bting  able  to  get 
Arough  the  ice  on  the  coast  of  Amerieaf  and  his 
disbelief  that  there  is  open  sea  to  the  Twrthtoard, 
He  also  said  he  believed  it  possible  to  reach  the 
pole  over  the  ice  by  wintering  at  Spitzbergen, 
and  ffoing  in  the  spnng,  before  the  ice  broke  up 
and  drifted  to  the  south,  as  it  did  with  Parry  on 
tt.'— 3fang-fe5,  78. 

To  our  mind  these  words  are  conclusive 
as  to  Franklin's  hopes  and  intentions.  In 
liis  second  journey  to  the  Mackenzie  river, 
1825-6,  he  himself  writes  that  from  the  sum^ 
mit  of  Garry  Island 

'  the  sea  appeared  in  all  its  majesty,  entirely  free 
from  ice,  and  without  any  visible  obstruction  to  its 
navigation,  and  never  was  a  prospect  more  grati- 
fying than  that  whioh  lay  open  to  us.'* 

Then  he  had  ardently  wished  for  a  ^ip  in 
which  he  could  leave  tbat  shallow  shore,  and 
steer  direct  for  Behring's  Strait.  It  was  this 
sea  which  he  was  instructed  to  reach,  and 
which  there  seemed  every  probability  of  his 
teaching  by  pushing  to  the  southwest  be- 
tween 100°  and  110°  W.  long.  It  was 
greatl  V  in  favour  of  his  attempting  this  pas^ 
sage  that,  even  should  he  meet  with  obstruo 
tions,  he  might  reasonably  hope  to  reach  the 
North  American  shore  by  boats,  or  by  a 
journey  across  the  ice,  and  thus  connect  the 
discoveries  of  Parry  with  his  own. 

Fairly  stated  the  case  stands  thus: — On 
the  supposition  that  he  asoendisd  the  Channel, 
we  must  suppose  either  that  he  disobeyed 
the  Admiralty  orders  (which  all  who  know 
him  agree  he  would  not  do),  or  that  he  tried 
to  penetrate  to  the  southwest  before  he  enter- 
ed his  winter  harbour  or  immediately  on 
quitting  it.    Could  he  have  made  the  attempt 


in  1845  ?  He  left  Disco  Island  on  the  12th 
Jnly,  and  at  the  close  of  that  month  was  strog- 

flinff  with  the  middle  ioe  in  Baffin's  Bay. 
le  lad  himself,  as  we  learn  from  Fitzjames, 
a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  difficulty  there 
would  be  in  getting  to  Lancaster  Sound  :— 

*  Parr^  was  fortunate  enough,  in  his  first  vo  ji^ 
to  sail  nght  across  in  nine  or  ten  days, — a  thiof 
unheard  of  before  or  since.  In  his  next  vovago 
he  was  fifty-four  days  toiling  through  fields  of 
ice,  and  did  not  get  m  till  September — yet  Lift- 
caster  Sound  is  the  point  we  look  to  as  the  begitt' 
ning  of  our  work? 

Now,  progress  from  Diseo  Island  to  Lan- 
caster Sound  took  Ross  (Sir  John)  in  his 
first  voyage  from  17th  June  to  30th  Augiui 
Sir  James  Ross,  in  1848,  was  firom  20th  Julr 
to  20th  August,  struggling  through  the  mid- 
dle ice,  and  did  not  reach  Cape  Yorke  till 
1st  September.  Penny's  ships  were  ai 
Disco  Island  May  3rd,  1850,  and  did  not 
reach  Beechey  Island  till  26th  August.  To 
make  the  same  distance  took  Mr.  Kennedy, 
in  1851,  from  the  commOTceraent  of  July 
till  the  4th  September,  and  Sir  E.  Belcher,  in 
the  remarkably  open  season  of  1852,  firom 
June  12th  to  August  1 1  th.  It  is  not  probi^ 
ble  that  Franklin  could  have  reached  Buw 
row's  Strait  until  the  end  of  August  or  bfr 
ginning  of  September ;  and  it  is  hardly  con. 
ceivable  that  he  conld  that  season  have  satis- 
fied himself  that  there  was  no  passage  totbs 
south-west — ^more  especially  as  he  must 
have  taken  up  his  station  early,  and  befois 
young  ice  began  to  form. 

Shall  we  suppose,  then,  that,  on  getting 
out  of  harbour,  he  advanced  to  the  soutbh 
west,  and,  baflied  in  his  efforts,  returned  to 
Wellington  Channel?  The  absence  of  any 
signals  on  the  shore  either  way  must  go  fiff 
to  negative  the  idea ;  and  it  is  more  thw 
doubtful  whether  the  two  months  of  an 
Arctic  summer  would  suffice  for  such  sa 
exploration.  Wellington  Channel  is  intiv 
cate,  and,  for  ships  of  the  size  of  the  Erebus 
and  Terror,  would  require  great  cautaon. 
Penny  states  that — 

<  the  fearful  rate  the  tide  runs  (not  less  than  six 
knots)  through  the  sounds  that  divide  the  Chan* 
nel  renders  it  dangerous  even  for  a  .boat,  mwcl 
more  so  a  ship,  unless  clear  of  ice,  which,  from  the 
appearance  of  the  ice  here,  will  not  be  clear  this 
season.' 

The  experienced  Abemethy  says : — 

<  V>(re]Ungton  Strait  is  a  dangerous  navigabfe 
passa^re,  the  ice  flowing  about  with  tho  tide.  U 
woula  not  be  safe  for  a  ship  to^  up  tiiere.' 

Lieut.  Aldricb  conceived  liiere  must  be  *  vtfl 
difficulty  in  navigating  the  Strait  ^'  and  0»p- 
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tun  Austin  obseryes  that  the  navigation  of 
tbe  Qiannel  must  be  '  very  critioal,  a«  all 
ftarrow  straits  in  icy  seas  are.''  We  do  not 
miote  these  statements  as^evidenoe  that  the 
Strait  cannot  be  navigated,  for  Sir  E.  Belcher 
has  settled  that  question  ;  but  to  prove  how 
unlikely  it  is  that  tbe  Channel  could  be 
passed  through  raj^ly.  On  the  supposition 
that  Franklin  went  up  it,  hojw  are  we  to  ac- 
count for  the  absence  of  cairns  or  flag-staffs, 
which  would  show  he  had  visited,  or  taken 
possession  of,  the  newly-found  land  % — for  no 
shores  have  been  so  minutely  explored  as 
these. 

In  our  total  ignorance  of  the  gec^;raphy  of 
that  region  which  Franklin  was  directed  to 
examine,  it  would  be  rash  to  speculate  on 
die  difficulties  into  which  an  opening  to  the 
south-west  might  lead.  Before  Lancaster 
Sound  was  explored,  no  one  could  have  sup- 
posed that  it  would  open  out  so  many  in- 
tricate channels,  or  display  that  intermingling 
of  land  and  sea  on  either  side  north  and 
south,  which  the  skill  of  our  best  navigators 
for  the  last  thirty  years  has  &iled  to  make 
more  than  imperfectly  known.  Franklin's 
ihips  may  have  been,  as  the  Fury  was, 
forced  ashore  in  some  narrow  ice-choked 
6hannel  far  to  the  west,  or  they  may  have 
been  caught  in  the  bottom  of  some  gulf 
from  which  ^ey  have  been  unable  to  escape. 
Between  him  and  the  American  oontinent 
there  may  be  mountainous  land,  and  im- 
mense fields  of  that  peculiar  sharp-pointed 
k»  which  Kellett  says  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble to  traverse  by  any  exertion  or  contri- 
▼BQce.    He  describes  it  as 

*  verv  much  broken,  or  rou^fa,  with  pinnacles  of 
considerable  height.  Travelling  over  it  for  any 
distance  is,  I  should  say,  impossible;  many  of 
the  floes  are  nearly  covered  with  water,  the  mirage 
fh>m  which  distorted  objects  in  the  mostextraor-' 
dinary  way.' 

h  the  same  way  PuUen  gives  it  as  his  opin- 
ion that  there  would  be  no  possibility  of 
reaching  the  North  American  coast  across 
the  heavy  hummocky  ice  he  saw  to  the 
iiorth.  We  are  constrained,  indeed,  to  ad- 
mit, that  the  fact  of  no  trace  of  Franklin 
having  as  yet  been  found  furnishes  a  strong 
presumpfion  that  he  is  no  longer  in  existence ; 
but  we  say  that  that  fact  alone  is  not  strong- 
er against  his  having  taken  a  south-west 
than  a  north-west  course,  as  the  one  might 
have  led  him  into  as  great  peril  as  Uie  other, 
sod  as  completely  have  deprived  him  of  the 
possibility  of  communicating  with  any  point 
where  he  might  hope  for  assistance. 

We  are  not  ignorant  of  what  may  be 
urged  on  the  other  side :  that  the  most  ex 
perienced  Arotic  navigators  hog  the  nor^iam 


shore;  that — ^in  spite  of  the  evidence  of  Dr. 
Sutherland  and  others  as  to  the  usuaJly  later 
breaking  up  of  the  ice  in  Wellington  Qian- 
nd — ^Franklin  might  have  met  with  an  im- 
penetrable barrier  of  ice  to  the  west,  while 
the  entrance  of  that  Channel  was  open  ;* 
and  that  Parry  in  his  first  voyage  in  vain 
attempted  to  find  an  opening  in  the  ice  to 
the  south.  Our  argument  is  not  that  Frapk- 
lin  must  have  taken  any  one  particular 
course,  but  only  that,  so  long  as  the  space 
between  104°  and  116°  W.  long,  is  unex- 
plored, it  cannot  be  said  that  Franklin  has 
been  fairly  sought  in  the  direction  he  waa 
ordered  to  pursue. 

The  search  was  mamtained  by  one  vessel 
only  in  the  following  year.  The  Prince  Al- 
bert, which  returned  home  in  1850,  afler  her 
unsuooessful  cruise,  was  refitted,  and  sailed 
early  in  1851,  under  command  of  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Kennecjy,  who  has  published  a  short  and 
sensible  narrative  of  his  voyage.  M.  Bal- 
lot, a  lieutenant  in  the  French  navy,  joined 
as  a  volunteer,  and  his  generous  ardour  and 
lively  spirits  seem  to  have  contributed  great- 
ly to  the  efficiency  of  the  expedition.  Ken- 
nedy wintered  at  Batty  Bay,  on  the  west 
side  of  Kegent^s  Inlet.  In  his  spring  jour- 
ney of  1852  he  ahowed  what  it  was  in  the 
power  of  a  really  intrepid  traveller  to  ac- 
complish. Following  the  coast  to  the  south, 
he  found  a  channel  in  Brentford  Bay  leading 
westward.  Traversing  this  channel  he  came 
again  upon  the  sea,  thus  proving  North 
^merset  to  be  a  large  isluid.  On  his  right, 
to  the  north,  the  land  appeared  continuous. 
By  Lieut.  Browne's  examination  of  Peel's 
Sound  (or  Ommaney  Inlet)  from  Barrow's 
Strait,  we  were  led  to  suppose  that  it  was 
only  a  gulf,  which  would  sp  for  correspond 
with  Mr.  Kennedy's  observation.  As  an 
open  sea  appeared  to  the  south,  it  is  not  un- 
reasonably conjectured  that  it  may  be  con- 
tinued to  the  Victoria  Strait  of  Rae ;  in  that 
case  the  narrow  channel  of  Brentford  Bay 
would  prove  that  at  least  one  south-west 
passage  existed.  Continuing  his  course 
nearly  west,  until  he  passed  100°  west  long., 
he  turned  to  the  north,  struck  the  sea  at  that 
point  reached  by  Capt.  Ommaney  in  explo- 
ring the  bay  which  bears  his  name,  Uien 
turned  to  the  east  and  to  the  north  till  ie 
reached  Cape  Walker,  returning  to  his  ship 
by  the  north  shore  of  North  Somerset,  hav- 
ing successfully  performed  a  journey  of 
eleven  hundred  miles  and  been  absent  from 
the  ship  for  ninety-seven  days!     During 


*  Dr.  Sutherland,  when  asked  by  Sir  E.  Parry 
whether  it  was  his  (^nion  that  the  ice  broke  up 
sooner  in  the  direction  of  Cape  Walker  than  at  tha 
entrance  of  Wellington  Ch^^^j^l||^^S3(^|^o 
XBOotuisoeDer.'  O 
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the  whole  time  they  knew  no  other  shelter 
than  the  snow-houses  they  threw  up  at  each 
resting  place.' 

In  his  modest  narrative  Mr.  Kennedy  de- 
scribes the  general  order  of  his  arrangements. 
His  party,  including  M.  Ballot  and  himself, 
consisted  of  six  persons.  Their  luggage  and 
stores  were  borne  on  sleighs  made  after  the 
Indian  fashion,  five  Esquimaux  dogs  very 
materially  assisting  in  their  draught.  With- 
out the  aid,  indeed,  of  these  much-endiiring 
animals  so  long  a  journey  could  scarcely 
have  been  performed ;  and,  as  nothing  came 
amiss  to  them  in  the  way  of  food,  it  being 
found  that  '  they  throve  wonderfully  on  old 
leather  shoes  and  fag-ends  of  buffalo-robes,' 
the  sleighs  were  not  much  burdened  by  care 
for  their  provision.  With  a  little  practice 
aU  hands  became  expert  in  the  erection  of 
snow-houses,  which  presented 

*  a  dome-shaped  structure,  out  of  which  yon  have 
only  to  cut  a  small  hole  for  a  door,  to  find  your- 
self within  a  very  light,  comfortable-looking  bee- 
hive on  a  large  scale,  in  which  you  can  bid  defi- 
ance to  wmd  aud  weather.  Any  chinka  between 
the  blocks  are  filled  up  with  loose  snow  with  the 
hand  from  the  outside ;  as  these  are  best  detected 
from  within,  a  man  is  usually  sent  in  to  drive  a 
.  thin  rod  through  the  spot  v^ere  he  discovers  a 
chink,  which  is  immediately  plastered  over  by 
some  one  from  without,  till  the  whole  house  is 
as  wr-tight  as  an  egg,* — Narrative^  78,  79. 

As  respects  their  provision,  they  were 
materially  indebted  to  the  old  treasures  of 
the  Fury,  which  they  found  '  not  only  in  the 
best  preservation,  but  much  superior  in  qual- 
ity, afler  thirty  years  of  exposure  to  the 
weather,  to  some  of  our  own  stores  and 
those  supplied  to  the  other  Arctic  expedi- 
tions.'* While  travelling  they  had  a  cup  of 
hot  tea  night  and  morning — '  a  luxury  they 
would  not  have  exchanged  for  the  mines  of 
Ophir.'  A  gill  and  a  half  of  spirits  of  wine 
boiled  a  pint  of  water.  When  detained  by 
bad  weather  they  had  but  one  meal  daily, 
and  took  ice  with  their  biscuit  and  pemmi- 
can  to  save  fuel.  On  the  16th  of  May,  they 
reached  Whaler  Point,  and  here  stopped  a 
week  to  recruit;'  all  suffering  much  from 
•curvy.  At  this  early  period  Regent's  Inlet 
and  Barrow's  Strait  were  free  from  ice  as  far 
as  the  eye  could  reach.  In  a  notice  lefl  at 
Whaler  Point  it  was  said  'Cape  Walker 
was  carefully  examined,  but  bore  no  evi- 
dence whatever  of  its  having  been  vbited 

*  On  a  strict  and  careful  survey,  made  last  July 
of  the  preserved  meats,  10,570  lbs.,  in  tin  canisters* 
supplied  to  the  Plover,  they  were  found  *  in  a  pulpy* 
decayed,  and  putrid  state,  totally  unfit  for  men's 
fbod.^  The  whole  was  thrown  mto  the  sea,  as  a 
nuisance.  It  is  much  to  be  feared  that  Franklin's 
preserved  meats  may  have  been  of  no  better  quality. 


by  Europeans.'  Now,  as  the  large  csdrm, 
formed  by  the  parties  of  Ommaney  and  Os- 
born  the  previous  spring,  could  thusbeovw- 
looked,  might  not  signals  erected  by  Frank- 
lin have  been  equally  undistingui«;habie 
amid  the  deep  snow  which  enveloped  thb 
bleak  and  rugged  coast  1 

By  the  30th  of  May  the  travellers  were 
back  at  Batty  Bay,  where  all  had  gone  on 
well ;  but  it  was  not  until  the  6th  of  Au- 
gust that  the  ship,  by  sawing  and  blasting, 
could  be  got  clear  of  the  ice.  On  the  192i 
of  August  Kennedy  reached  Beechey  Island, 
where  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  finding  the 
North  Star  engaged  in  sawing  into  winter 
quarters. — ^The  expedition  of  Sir  E.  Belcher 
— consisting  of  the  two  brigs  and  their  at- 
tendant steamers  previously  connmanded  by 
Austin,  with  the  North  Star  as  a  depot-ship 
— had  left  the  Thames  on  the  2l8t  of  April, 
and  arrived  at  Beechey  Island  on  the  lOlh 
of  August.  The  season  was  remarkably 
open;  Wellington  Channel  and  Barrow 
Strait  were  equally  clear  of  ice :  on  the 
14th  of  August  Sir  E.  Belcher  (with  a  ship 
and  a  steamer)  stood  up  the  Channel,  and 
the  following  day  Captain  Kellett  (with  the 
other  brig  and  steamer)  sailed  in  open  water 
for  Melville  Island. — From  the  North  Star 
Mr.  Kennedy  received  despatches  for  Eng- 
land. He  would  gladly  have  reraained  out 
another  season,  but,  as  his  men  were  bait 
on  returning,  he  was  compelled  to  relinquish 
his  design,  and  bring  his  ship  home. 

A  fortnight  &fteT  his  departure.  Captain 
Inglefield,  in  the  Isabel  screw-steamer,  com- 
municated with  the  North  Star.  The  Isabel 
had  been  purchased  by  Lady  Franklin,  with 
assistance  from  the  Geographical  Society 
and  others.  In  her  Captain  Inglefield  quit- 
ted England  on  the  6th  of  July  last ;  coast- 
'ed  the  northern  shores  of  Baffin's  Bay ;  ad- 
vanced much  fiirther  up  Whale  Sound  than 
any  previous  navigator,  finding  as  he  pro- 
ceeded an  immense  expanse  of  open  water ; 
ran  a  considerable  distance  up  Smith's 
Sound  and  Jones's  Sound  without  di80oye^ 
ing  any  opposing  land ;  and  then  made  for 
Beechey  Island,  whidi  he  reached  on  the  7th 
of  September.  It  is  the  opinion  of  this 
skilful  observer  that  all  the  three  great 
sounds  at  the  head  of  Baffin's  Bay  are  chan- 
nels leading  into  the  Polar  Ocean.  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that,  in  so  favourable  a  season, 
he  had  not  the  opportunity  of  determining 
this  question,  with  regard  to  one  of  them  at 
least  But,  on  the  whole,  considering  the 
limited  time  at  his  disposal — his  wbda 
voyage  lasting  but  four  months — he  must 
be  allowed  to  have  exerted  himself  veiy 
laudably. 
Hie  last  parliam^tary  pq)6r  prints  the 
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inteUigence  reoeiyed  from  Bebring's  Strait 
to  the  end  of  August,  1852.  Commander 
Maguire,  who  was  sent  out  to  relieve  Cap- 
tain Moore  in  the  Plover,  arrived  at  Port 
Clarence  on  the  30th  of  June.  The  crew, 
with  the  exception  of  some  frost-bites,  were 
well,  and  had  behaved  admirably.  Con- 
stant intercourse  had  been  kept  up  with  the 
natives,  but  no  tidings  had  been  heard  as  to 
any  subject  of  anxiety.  The  Plover,  under 
her  new  commander,  put  to  sea  on  the  12th 
of  July,  and  arrived  at  Icy  Cape  on  the 
19th,  whence  Maguire  proceeded  in  a  boat 
to  Point  Barrow  to  take  soundings  for  an- 
diorage.  In  his  last  despatch,  20th  August, 
he  intimates  his  expectation  that  he  shall  be 
able  to  place  the  Plover  in  winter  quarters 
there  about  the  beginning  of  September. 
He  much  advises  that  a  steamer  should  be 
sent  out  to  open  a  communication  with  him ; 
and,  considering  how  strongly  a  vessel  of 
this  kind  has  been  recommended  for  the  ser- 
vice by  Admiral  Beaufort  and  other  high 
authorities,  we  are  quite  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand why  one  was  not  sent  out  in  place  of 
the  Kattlesnake  recently  despatched. 

Mr.  Kennedy  is  about  to  depart  in  the 
Isabel  for  Behring's  Sea.  Lady  Franklin, 
aided  by  1000/1  subscribed  by  some  gene- 
rous friends  in  Van  Diemen's  Land,  who 
gratefully  remember  Sir  John's  rule,  will 
again  be  at  the  charge  of  the  expedition. 
T^e  Isabel  will  be  provisioned  for  four 
years.  Mr.  Kennedy  hopes  he  shall  be  able 
to  pass  the  strait  this  year,  and  take  up. a 
position  for  the  winter  somewhere  near 
roint  Barrow,  whence  in  the  winter  and 
^ring  he  might  explore  to  the  north  and 
^st,  in  the  direction  of  Melville  Island 
and  Banks'  Land.  Captain  Inglefield,  in 
the  Phc&nix  steam-sloop,  will  start  this 
spring  for  Beechey  Island,  accompanied  by 
a  store-ship  containing  an  ample  supply  of 
provisions.  A  new  expedition  is  also,  we 
observe,  to  be  fitted  out  by  the  beneficent 
Mr.  Grinnell,  of  New  York. 

The  present  state  of  the  search  then  is 
this  :•;— Sir  E.  Beldier  is  engaged  in  a  sur- 
vey of  Wellington,  while  Captain  Kellett 
is  probably  safely  anchored  in  Winter  Har- 
bour, the  old  quarters  of  Parry.  Each  has 
a  well-stored  ship,  with  an  attendant 
steamer;  while  the  North  Star,  within 
wadi  no  doubt  of  parties  from  either  ves- 
sel, remains  in  Franklin's  harbourage  at 
Beediey  Island.  On  the  Pacific  side,  the 
Plover,  we  may  presume,  is  advanced  to 
Point  Barrow.  We  have  no  intelligence  of 
M'Clure  since^  under  a  Pi^^ss  of  canvas,  he 
stood  for  the  pack-ice  on  Icy  Cape,  in  Au- 
gust, 1850 ;  nor  from  Collinson  since  he 
passed  Behring's  Strait  in  July  of  the  fol- 


lowing  year.  Our  consul  at  Panama  in- 
deed writes  that  CoUinson  had  been  spoken 
by  some  whalers,  but,  without  details,  we 
know  not  what  credit  is  to  be  attached  to 
the  report  M*Clure  supposed  he  should  be 
able  to  reach  England  by  way  of  Barrow's 
Strait  some  time  in  this  year,  either  by 
navigating  his  vessel  through  the  unknown 
sea  which  stretches  north  of  the  American 
continent,  or  by  quitting  his  ship  and  mak- 
ing for  Melville  Island,  or  some  point 
nearer  home.  Stirring  tidings  of  some  kind 
will  most  likely  reach  us  in  the  course  d 
a  few  months.  The  search,  so  long  and 
so  ardently  prosecuted,  continues  not  only 
to  interest  tne  scientific  and  enterprising, 
but  to  6arry  with  it  the  sympathies  of  the 
whole  nation.  The  public  mind  is  made  up 
that  the  fate  of  the  missing  ships  shall  be 
determined,  if  human  energy  can  deter- 
mine it — a^d  the  resolve  is  as  wise  as 
generous.  To  our  Navy,  under  God,  wo 
owe  our  greatness  and  safety ;  and,  in  send- 
ing forth  our  gallant  seamen  on  hazardous 
enterprises,  we  are  bound  by  every  possible 
obligation  to  inspire  them  with  a  full  confi« 
dence  that  they  are  under  the  eye  and 
guardianship  of  their  country,  and  that  its 
resources  will  be  exerted  to  the  utmost  in , 
their  behalf.  The  pecuniary  cost  of  the 
search  is  not  to  be  regarded  in  compari- 
son with  its  object ;  and  it  is  better  for  a 
thousand  lives  to  be  perilled  in  the  dis- 
charge of  duty  than  for  one  to  be  sacrificed 
through  neglect 


Abt.  VI. — Memoirs  of  the  Court  and  Cabinets 
of  George  the  Third,  from  Original  Family 
Documents,  By  the  Duke  of  Buckingham 
and  Chandos,  K.G.     2  vols.  8vo.     1853. 

That  we  deny !  They  are  neither  Memoirs^ 
nor  by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  !  From  the 
ridicule  and,  we  will  even  add,  blame  of  the 
editorial  manipulation  of  these  Family  Do' 
cumentSy  we  will  venture  at  once  to  exone- 
rate the  Duke  of  Buckingham.  The  evi- 
dence,  we  admit,  of  the  title-page  seems 
conclusive  against  our  opinion ;  and  not  less 
so  the  following  statement — one  of  those 
newspaper  notices  of  new  books  which, 
though  appearing  to  speak  the  journalists' 
own  sentiments,  are  understood  to  be  mere 
advertisements  fiimished  to  them  by  the 
publishers :—  » 

*  In  this  very  remarkable  and  valuable  publioa. 
tion  the  Dt^  cf  Buckmgham  has  mHSELF  un- 
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dertdcen  the  tabk  of  fSonnagf  a  history  firom  the 
papers  of  his  grandfather  aod  great  uncle,  the 
Earl  Temple  (nrst  Marquis  of  Buckingham),  and 
Lord  Grenville,  of  the  days  of  the  second  William 
Pitt,  extending  over  an  interval  commencing  with 

1782,  and  ending  with  1800 From  such 

Materials  it  was  not  possible  to  form  a  work 
that  would  not  possess  the  very  highest  interest. 
The  Duke  of  Buckingham  hai,  Juwevery  moulded 
his  materials  xfjith  no  ordinary  abiUiy  and  skill 
The  connecting  narrative  is  written  both  with 
judgment  and  vigour — not  unfrequently  in  a  st^le 
that  comes  up  to  the  hijghest  order  of  historical 
composition — especially  m  some  of  the  sketches 
of  personal  character.' — Standard,  19th  February, 
1863. 

All  this  seems  very  strong — but,  in  spite 
of  the  title-page  and  newspaper  {hiff,  it  is 
our  own  deliberate  conviction — and  we  think 
it  will  presently  be  that  of  our  readers — 
that  it  is  absolutely  imposMle  that  the  Dtike 
of  Buckingham  can  have  had  any  further 
concern  in  the  affair  than  his  having  unluckily 
confided  to  other  and  most  incompetent 
hands  the  publication  of  a  few  of  his  family 
papers.  How  this  could  have  happened — 
how  the  Duke's  name  could  be  prefixed  to 
pages  whidi  we  shall  prove  he  never  saw, 
and  how  such  an  editor  as  they  have  been 
» intrusted  to  could  be  found,  we  have  no 
means  of  knowing,  or  even  guessing ; — all 
we  can  do  is  to  show  that  the  narrative  por- 
tion of  the  work  thus  attributed  to  the  Duke 
cannot  be  his ;  and  we  are  bound  to  do  so 
not  only  in  justice  to  his  Grace,  but  for  the 
sake  of  historical  truth,  as  the  narrative 
affects  to  decide,  in  a  very  dogmatical  style, 
several  personal  and  political  •points,  which 
are  not  merely  apocryphal,  but  sometimes 
in  direct  contradiction  to  the  documents 
which  the  editor  professes  to  copy. 

In  ordinary  cases  the  ignorance  or  incom- 
petence of  an  editor — generally  exhibited  in 
the  absence  or  the  errors  of  marginal  notes 
—though  they  may  obscure,  cannot  very 
seriously  impair  the  original  writer's  mean- 
ing ;  but  in  the  present  case  the  penman  is 
more  adventurous^  and  puts  himself  forward, 
not  as  an  editor,  but  as  an  author,  and  even 
an  authority,  as  if  he  were  really  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham  writing,  by  the  help  of  his 
family  papers,  the  Memoirs  of  the  Court  and 
Cabinet  of  George  the  ThirdrSL  designation 
not  merely  pretentious,  but  absolutely  de- 
ceptive ;  for  the  substance  of  the  work  is, 
we  repeat,  nothing  like  Memoirs,  but  only 
an  irregular  and  desultory  collection  of  let- 
ters, good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  addressed  to 
the  first  Marquis  of  Buckingham — the  great- 
est portion  being  from  the  pen  of  his  brother 
William  (Lord  Grenville),  and  that  eminent 
person's  letters,  whatever  other  valoe  they 


may  have,  being  as  unBke  to  what  is  called 
memoirs  as  an  epic  to  an  epigram. 

Every  step  of  this  affair  is  strange  and, 
to  us,  inexplicable.  The  'Introduction' 
commences  with  these  words : — 

*  In  the  selection  and  arrangement  of  the  eof- 
respondence  contained  in  these  volumes,  the 
intrusion  of  unnecessary  commentaries  and  politi- 
cal opinions  has  been  carefully  avoided.  The 
letters  themselves  are  so  lucid  and  comnlete 
that  the  interest  of  the  publication  has  been 
left  to  rest  upon  their  details  as  far  as  posmble; 

Now,  any  one  who  opena  the  book  will  see 
that  the  very  reverse  of  this  is  the  £M;t 
There  is  no  text  that  we  can  call  to  memory 
in  which  the  *  intrusion  of  unnecessary  com- 
mentaries and  political  opinions'  is  more 
flagrant,  and  in  which  the  accompanying  let- 
ters are  so  little  left  to  speak  for  themselves ; 
nay,  in  which  the  clear  statements  of  the 
letters  are  so  frequently  contradicted  by  the 
commentary.  We  are  not  here  considering 
whether  a  connecting  narrative  is  better  in 
such  a  work  than  occasional  annotations; 
we  only  notice  in  limine  this  inoonceivable 
contradiction  between  the  editor's  principle 
and  his  practice. 

We  may  here,  though  a  little  out  of  chro- 
nological order,  give  a  striking  exemplifioa* 
tlon  of  both  the  points  which  we  have  just 
stated — the  idle  and  inaccurate  style  of  the 
commentary,  and  the  imposdbility  that  it 
could  have  been  written  by  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham.  We  reproduce  it  in  the  ca- 
pitular and  imposing  form  in  which  the  edi- 
tor chooses  to  make  his  blunder  the  mort 
conspicuous ; — 

*  1786. 

*Mr.    W.  W.  Grenville  jonis  Mr.  Pitt*s 

*  Administration. 

*  While  the  Marquis  c^  Buddngham  ahetaia- 
ed  from  active  participation  in  public  busineM) 
he  maintained  tne  most  friendly  relations  with 
Mr.  Pitt,  warmly  supporting  the  Minister  in  all 
matters  upon  which  his  individual  adhesion,  ad- 
vice, and  local  influence  could  add  strength 
and  character  to 'his  administratioxL  That  he 
persevered,  however,  in  cultivating  the  reft>#- 
ment  he  had  chosen,  in  preference  to  throwing 
himself  personally  into  the  ocean  of  action^  may 
be  inferred  from  the  following  letter,  which  an- 
nounces the  accession  of  Mr,  Grenvdle  to  the  Go' 
vernment  as  Vice-President  of  the  Committee  of 
Trade.'— vol.  i.  p.  312. 

Our  readers  will  smile  at  the  exquisite  lo- 
gic of  this  commentary — that  the  younger 
brother's  taking  a  subordinate  office  is  a 
proof  that  the  elder— 4he  busiest  and  most 
ambitious  man  of  his  day — bad  resolved  to 
cultivate  retirement ;  but  they  will  more  than 
smile  when  we  ren^ind  them  that  the  whola 
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is  a  series  of  the  mofit  egregious  blunders. 
The  preoedtng  pages  of  even  the  editor^s 
own  narrative  describe  Lord  Temple's  re- 
tirement as  exhibiting  the  very  reverse  of 
poliiical  cordiality,  or  even  intercourse,  with 
Mr.  Pitt.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  sulky  discoun 
teoanoe ;  and  as  to  Mr.  William  Grenville's 
janction  with  Mr.  Pitt  at  this  period,  the 
editor,  if  he  had  read  and  understood  the 
letters  which  immediately  follow  his  preface, 
would  have  seen — what  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham must  know  as  well  as  any  event  of 
his  own  life — that  Mr.  Grenville  did  not 
join  Mr.  Pitt's  administration  in  1786 — that 
he  had  been  a  member  of  it  from  its  first 
forooation,  having  been  appointed  Paymas- 
ter of  the  Forces  in  January,  1784 ;  and 
that  the  ofRce  to  which  the  letters  of  1786 
refer  was  one  which,  by  virtue  of  a  new  ar- 
rangement of  the  Board  of  Trade,  was  at- 
tached (without  salary)  to  the  already  im- 
portant and  lucrative  office  of  Paymaster. 
So  ignorant  is  the  editor,  and  so  ignorant 
the  Duke  could  not  be,  of  the  first  and  most 
important  step  of  Lord  Grenville's  life,  and 
so  utterly  astray  would  any  reader  be  led 
who  should  trust  these  intruded  commenta- 
ries. 

In  the  acoomit  of  the  Grenville  family, 
given  in  the  few  first  pages,  the  commenta- 
tur  calls 


'Lady  Hester  Grenville  the  mother  of  The 
Great  Commoner,^ — p.  14. 

The  Duke  of  Buckingham  must  know,  as 
well  as  his  own  name,  that  Lady  Hester  was 
the  mje  of  The  Great  Commoner — a  desig- 
nation historically  appropriated  to  the  first 
William  Pitt,  originally  by  his  admirers, 
but  afterwards  derisively — and  by  none 
more  bitterly  than  by  the  Grenville  family, 
when  The  Great  Commoner  left  their  party 
and  was  created  Earl  of  Chatham. 

The  editor  says — 

*the  Earl  of  Surrey  gave  notice  in  the  House 
of  Lonfi  of  a  motion  to  th^effect  that  Minis- 
ters no  longer  possessed  the  ooaifidence,  &c.^ — 
p.  24. 

The  Duke  of  Buckingham  could  not  have 
been  ignorant  that  the  Lord  Surrey  of  that 
day,  like  all  the  Lord  Surreys  of  modem 
times,  was  a  Commoner ^  and  made  that  ce- 
lebrated demonstration,  17th  March,  1782, 
in  the  House  of  Commons, 

The  editor  tells  us  that-^ 

*  the  Marcmis  of  Hockin^ham  died  1  July 
(1782),  and  was  succee'led  in  his  title  by  his  ne- 
phew the  Earl  Rtzwilliam.'— i.  48. 

Ihe  Duke  of  Buckingham,  who  has  sat 
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for  above  thirty  years  in  tiie  Aouses  of 
Commons  and  Lords  with  Lord  Fitzwilliam, 
and  who  never  saw  a  Lord  Rockingham, 
could,  by  no  possible  slip  of  memory,  have 
made  this  mistake. 

Several  of  Mr.  Grenville's  letters,  towards 
the  close  of  1786,  allude  to  some  personal 
object  of  his  own,  which  the  editor  thus 
brilliantly  elucidates: — 

'  The  object  dimly  and  cautiously  alluded  to  in 
the  annexed  letters  was  that  of  a  peerage,  to  which 
the  high  pretensions  of  Mr.  W.  Vv .  Grenville 
justified  him  in  loolcing  forward;  but  which  iTis 
prudence,  holding  his  honourable  ambition  in 
check,  made  him  desirous  cf  postponing,  until  he 
had  won  even  greater  distinction  as  a  statesmaa 
than  he  had  ah^y  attained.' — L  315. 

If  the  object  were  really  a  mysterious  one, 
no  solution  could  be  more  improbable  tbsa 
that  Mr.  W.  W.  Grenville,  afler — <ebccordinf 
to  the  editor'* 8  reckoning-'-ouly  five  months' 
public  service  in  a  subordinate  office,  and 
at  the  age  of  twenty-seven,  should  have 
thought  of  a  peerage.    But  the   Duke  of 
Buckingham  must  know  perfectly,  and  any 
man  of  the  most  ordinary  common  sense^ 
who   reads  the  ^annexed  letters,'*  will  see, 
that  the  ^  object  is  no   «iigma — that  Mr. 
Grenville  was  no  more  thinking  of  a  peerage 
than  of  a  bishopric — that  the  object  wag 
one  for  which,  as  he  expressly  states,  he 
must  wait  till  it  could  be  vacated  by  a  spe* 
cial  arrangement  for  the  present  occupant — 
that,  instead  of   'prudently    desiring'  to 
postpone  the  matter,  he  was  in  the  highest 
degree  desirous  of  pressing  it,  and  was  very 
*  prudently '  busy  in   devising  modes   by 
which   the  vacancy  could  be  arranged;  ia 
short,  as  is  frequently  intimated  and  sorae>- 
tiroes  explicitly  stated,  the  object  was  the 
seals  of  the  Home  Department,  which  Lord 
Sydney  was  to  resign  (when  otherwise  pro- 
vided forV  and  Mr.   Grenville  to  receive. 
Is  it  possiole  that  the  Duke  of  Buckingham 
could  have  been  so  ignorant  of  this  remark- 
able portion  of  his  family  history  ? 

If  we  have  established,  in  any  one  in* 
stance,  the  impossibility  of  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham's  being  the  author  of  the  Com- 
mentary, our  purpose  is  answered  ;  but  we 
think  it  as  well  to  produce  some  instances 
of  its  improbability — so  strong  as  would  of 
themselves  almost  amount  to  certainty. 

On  the  27th  of  March,  1783,  Mr.  Grenp 
ville  writes  from  London  to  Lord  Temple^ 
then  Lord  Lieutenant,  in  Dublin : — 

*Pray,  communicate  a  little  with  Momington 
about  your  resi^ation,  d&c. ^  It  will  flatter  him; 
and  he  is  beyond  measure  disposed  to  you,  both 
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Which  the  editor  thus  expfttins : — 

*  The  allusion  to  Lord  Mornington  (afterwards 
Marquis  of  Wellesley)  is  not  quite  clear.  We 
are  left  in  some  doubt  as  to  whether  his  Lordship 
looked  at  this  time  to  office  in  England,  or  to  the 
Lord  Lieutenancy  of  Ireland.' — lb. 

It  is,  we  say,  highly  improbable,  if  not 
quite  impossible,  that  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham could  have  written  this  nonsense. 
The  allusion  to  Lord  Mornington  must  be 
*  quite  clear '  to  any  one  who  reads  the  sub- 
sequent letters.  Lord  Mornington — at  this 
time  only  twenty-two  years  of  Age — could 
obviously  not  have  been  looking  to  either 
of  the  supposed  objects :  more  especially  as 
'  this  time '  was  the  moment  of  the  Coalition 
triumph  that  had  just  displaced  Lord  Mor- 
nington's  political  friends  and  connexions. 
What  Mr.  Grenville  meant  was,  that  Lord 
Mornington  had  not  only  supported  the 
late  Government  in  the  Irish  House  of 
Peers,  but  intended  to  obtain  a  seat  in  the 
English  House  of  Commons — which  he  did 
early  next  year — ^with  the  view  to  support 
Mr.  Pitt  here.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham  could  have  mista- 
ken these  notorious  facts. 

It  is  also  next  to  impossible  that  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham  should  have  made  the 
following  blunder: — In  describing  the  vio- 
lence of  the  measures  which  the  Irish  Whigs 
imposed  on  Lord  FitzwiUiam  when,  for  a 
short  time.  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  in 
1795,  and  which  necessitated  his  recall,  the 
editor  says, 

*  The  Attorney  General  was  to  be  displaced  to 
make  way  for  Mr.  George  Ponsonby ;  the  Solici- 
tor General  was  also  to  be  removed,  and  Mr, 
Beresfordy  who  was  Purse-hearer  to  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  and  Mr.  Cooke,  Secretary-at-War, 
were  to  be  dismissed.  The  dismissal  of  Mr. 
Beresford  was  regarded  as  a  measure  of  such 
extreme  violence,  that  it  brought  matters  to  an 
issue  between  Lord  Fitzwilliam  and  the  Cabinet' 
— ii.  328. 

What!  the  Lord  Lieutenant  had,  it  seems, 
a  right  to  dismiss  the  Lord  Chancellor's 
jffurse-bearer  ! — and  the  dismissal  of  this 
high  functionary  was  of  sufficient  impor- 
tance to  make  an  irreconcileable  breach 
between  the  Irish  and  English  Govern- 
ments, and  to  occasion  one  of  the  most 
influential  events  in  the  Irish  history  of  the 
last  century — the  recall  of  Lord  Fitzwilliam ! 
We  do  not  ste  in  the  rest  of  the  book  the 
slightest  indication  of  the  editor's  having 
taken  the  trouble  to  inquire  about  anything; 
but  cm.  this  occasion  he  seems  to  have  found 
put,  as  the  result  of  extraordinary  curiosity 
and  research,  that  the  name  of  the  Chan- 


cellor's Purse-bearer  was  John  Bere^nd; 
whereupon  he,  with  his  usual  sagacity,  con- 
cludes that  this  was  the  important  place- 
man who  had  set  the  two  nations  by  the 
ears — and  inquires  no  further ;  if  be  had,  he 
would  have  discovered  that  there  was  in 
Ireland  another  John  Beresford,  of  a  very 
different  calibre — the  Right  Honourable 
John  Beresford,  next  brother  to  the  Marquis 
of  Waterford;  brother-in-law  to  the  Mar- 
quis  Townsend;  M.P.  for  the  county  of 
Waterford ;  Privy  Councillor  in  both  coun- 
tries ;  chief  Commissioner  of  the  Revenues 
in  Ireland;  and,  above  all,  the  able  and 
consistent  leader  of  what  was  considered  as 
especially  the  English  interest  in  Ireland 
Could  the  Duke  of  Buckmgham  possibly 
mistake  this  gentleman  for  the  Chancellor  s 
Purse-hearer  ? 

After  these  observations  we  think  we  may 
safely  absolve  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  from 
any  personal  share  in  the  editorship  of  this 
work ;  but  we  cannot  resbt  amusing  our 
readers  with  a  few  other  specimens  of  the 
qualifications  of  the  person  intrusted  with 
that  duty. 

Mere  errors  of  the  press  are  not  worth 
noticing ;  they  will  occasionally  (as  we  our- 
selves too  often  show)  escape  editorial  cor- 
rection, and  cannot  be  fairly  adduced  as 
proofs  of  the  ignorance  or  negligence  of  an 
editor  J  except  when  they  are  so  numerous 
and  so  systematic  as  to  show  that  the  defi- 
ciency is  in  a  higher  quarter  than  the  com- 
positor or  reader  of  the  printing-house.  Such 
are  the  errors  that  swarm  in  these  volumes, 
and  form,  we  really  think,  their  most  re- 
markable characteristic.  The  peerage  of  . 
Ireland  especially  is  enriched  w^ith  many 
titles  and  creations  which  neither  we  nor 
we  think  the  heralds  had  ever  before  heard 
of.  For  instance,  an  Earldom  of  BechoCy  a 
Lord  Glendon^  and  two  newly -created  peers, 
whose  names — Jonson  and  Deland — were 
quite  new  to  us.  These  names  and  titles 
were  perhaps  presented  to  the  editor  in  a 
bad  hand ;  but  i^  he  bad  called  in  the  assist- 
ance of  an  old  almanac,  or  even  a  late  one^ 
he  would  have  easily  deciphered  that  the 
noblemen  meant  were  Lords  Bective  and 
GlandorCy  and  Mr.  Jbn^on,  •  created  Lord 
Riversdde,  and  Sir  Francis  Belaval,  Lord 
Delaval.  He  additionally  blunders  these 
creations,  and  all  about  them,  by  misdating 
and  misplacing  the  letter  which  relates  to 
them  as  of  the  year  1785,  under  Mr.  Pitt's 
administration,  when,  in  fact,  it  belongs  to 
1783,  during  the  reign  of  the  Coalition.  If 
the  date  of  the  letter  were  illegible,  the  edi- 
tor might  have  found  that  of  these  creations 
in  the  Court  Calendar ;  where  also  he  might 
have  disoover§4itiifc^^^tht!B^i^  no  such 
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Brftbh  peerages  as  Loraine  (ii. '  64) ;  Chenion 
(ii  246);  and  Standish  (i.  101);  and  that 
perhaps  Lovainy  Clinton^  and  Sandtnch  might 
be  meant. 

In  the  long  agony  of  the  King's  illness 
Lord  Grenville  says  that  the  Queen,*  in  her 
distress, 

*  Sees  Dohody  but  Lady  Constance^  Lady  Char- 
lotte finch,  maa  Barney,  and  her  two  sons.' — 
L444. 

We  felt  some  interest  to  know  who  could 
be  this  ^gentle  Lady  Constance^  thus  hon- 
ourably distinguished,  but  we  could  not  bring 
her  to  our  recollection ;  the  mention,  how- 
ever, of  '  Miss  Bumey'  afforded  a  clue,  and 
in  hetfatras  of  Memoirs  (of  which — soit  dit 
en  passant — ^the  part  relating  to  this  period 
is  much  the  best)  we  find  that  Lady  Cour- 
tovm  was  meant. 

Indeed,  wherever  a  proper  name  at  all 
unusual  occurs,  we  find  the  printers  making, 
and  the  editor  sanctioning,  such  strange 
blunders  as  render  the  statements  unintelli- 
gible, without  much  more  thought  and  ref- 
erence than  an  ordinary  reader  is  disposed  to 
give.  Who  would  guess  that '  poor  Merey^ 
meant  the  Count  de  ifercy- Argenteau  ;  that 
'  ClerfageJ  *  Muling  and  *  Peguet^  meant 
Clairfayty  Melas,  Piquet?  Amongst  the 
M.P.s  that  'ratted'  from  Mr.  Pitt  on  the 
King's  illness  in  1788,  we  find  '  Sir  Samuel 
Hurmery^  We  had  never  heard  this  name 
— it  might  as  well  have  been  printed  Murri- 
fnery^  for  it  turns  out  that  the  person  meant 
was  Sir  Samuel  Hanriay — a  name  pretty 
notorious  at  that  day,  and  not  quite  forgot- 
ten in  the  quack-medicine  shops  in  ours.  A 
geographical  reader  will  be  surprised  to 
learn,  on  Lord  GrrenviUe's  authority,  that 
Cuxhaven  is  a  port  in  Ireland  ;  and  an  his- 
torical reader  may  be  puzzled  to  discover 
how  the  world  was  likely  to  be  involved  in 
war  on  the  subject  of  Northa.  Lord  Gren- 
ville was  only  talking  of  Crookhaven  and 
Nootka  Sound! 

These  j^re  trifles  which  are  noticeable  only 
for  their  obstinate  frequency ;  but  the  two 
following  have  the  merit  of  being  droll.  Sir 
Hugh  Palliser  would  have  been  wonderfully 
astonished  if  he  had  lived  to  hey  himself 
called  Saint  Hugh— (i.  186).  Timid  and 
hesitating  as  we  knew  the  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick's movements  had  been  in  his  campaign 
in  Flanders,  we  were  startled  at  finding, 
from  the  unexceptionable  evidence,  of  Lord 
Grenville,  that  a  movement  which  was  the 
only  extrication  for  his  army  from  a  critical 
position  had  become 

*  impossible;  at  least  itU  the  post  com69.'— IL 
219. 


The  jpostl-^a  great  military  manoeuvre 
waiting  for  the  post !  and  what  post  1  From 
London,  Vienna,  or  Berlin  ?  If  our  readers 
are  not  quicker  than  we  were  at  solving  this 
mystery,  they  will  laugh  out,  as  we  our- 
selves did,  whenVe  called  to  mind  that  the 
Duke  was  in  a  swampy  country  intersected 
with  streams,  and  that  his  intended  movement 
was  '  impossible  till  the  frost  should  come.* 

There  is  another  even  more  numerous 
class  of  misprints  which  it  is  proper  to  no- 
tice, as  an  additional  proof  that  neither  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  nor  any  one  who  had 
ever  been  even  at  a  Latin  grammar  school, 
could  have  edited  these  volumes.  It  is  ob- 
servable that,  with,  we  think,  the  single  in- 
stance we  have  just  noticed  of  post  for  frosty 
the  English  text  of  the  volumes  (proper 
names  and  titles  apart)  is  very  correctly 
printed ;  and  in  the  numerous  French  quo- 
tations we  do  not  recollect  a  single  error ; 
whereas  of  the  more  numerous  Latin  quota- 
tions there  is  hardly  one  that  does  not  prove 
the  editor's  ignorance  of  one  syllable  of  that 
language.  We  shall  give  a  series  of  these 
mistakes  as  assuredly  a  great  curiosity  in 
this  age  of  education.  We  copy  thom 
literatim. 

^Liberari  am'mans  meam,'' — ^i.  69. 

*  En  quo  discordia  cives  prodaxit  miseros*—^\. 
144. 

'AmicUets  sempilert(B  inimicetrai  placabUes.*'^ 
I  186. 

'  Tibi  Brachia  canirahil  ardens  Scopius  et  cali 
plusjuUd  parte  reliquiL' — i.  234. 

*  Parvula  quidem  ex  queis  ma^un  exoriuntur,* 
— ii.  16. 

'  Quod  predetendid  patuisse,  et  non  potuisse  re- 
/eZK.'— il  148. 

*  Et  librari  animum  meum? — n,  189. 

*  Caliginosd.  nocta.^ — ^ii.  222. 

*  Laudo  momentem.'' — ^ii.  364. 

Our  readers,  we  think,  will  agree  that  this 
systematic  mangling  of  the  LatiUy  in  a  work 
where  the  French  is  correctly  given,  is  a  re- 
markable feature,  which  cannot  be  attribut- 
able merely  to  the  printers.  One  thing  is 
certain — that  such  quotations  never  could 
have  passed  under  the  eyes  of  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham. 

But  the  editor's  blunders  are  often  of  a 
more  substantial  character,  and  exhibit  a 
degree  of  ignorance  of  the  political  history 
of  the  times  which  would  be  quite  incredible 
if  we  had  it  not  before  our  eyes.  While 
Lord  Temple  was  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  Mr. 
Grenville  his  Chief  Secretary,  the  latter  had 
an  interview  in  London  with  the  Honie 
Secretary  of  State  (December  30,  1782), 
and  in  pressing  on  him  the  difficulties  of 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  in  steering  the  Govem- 
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ment  through  the  fections  of  the  Irish  Par- 
liament, he  asked — 

•Tell  me  to  whom  I  am  to  apply.  To  the 
Duke  of  Portland's  people?  [the  Whigs]— to 
the  old  court  and  Lord  Shannon  %  [the  Tories] 
'  to  Hood  and  his  setf-— L  107. 


Neither  we,  nor  any  one  else,  had  ever 
before  heard  of  '  Hood  and  his  set '  as  an 
Irish  faction.  Lord  Hood,  indeed,  was  an 
Irish  peer — ^an  honorary  one  in  every  sense 
of  the  word — but  had  never,  we  believe, 
appeared  in  Ireland,  and  assuredly  had  no 
9et  anywhere.  The  editor  apparently  had 
never  heard  of  the  celebrated  Henry  Flood, 
who  had  now  raised  a  third,  or  independent 
Irish  party,  to  whom,  and  not  to  any  of  the 
gallant  nautical  family  oi  Hoodj  Mr.  Gren- 
ville  alluded. 

The  following  riddle,  introduced  without 
a  syllable  of  preparation  or  explanation  into 
one  of  Lord  Grenville's  letters  (June  1, 
1798),  puzzled  us  for  a  moment : — 

*  I  do  not  think  that  Pitt  could  have  avoided 
answering  Fremetfs  call.' — ^ii.  398. 

Who  was  Fremeyy  and  what  was  the  call  ? 
We  really  had  looked  a  few  pages  back- 
wards and  forwards  for  some  clue,  before 
we  recollected  Pitt's  duel  with  Tiem>ey, 
which  it  is  clear  that  the  editor  had  never 
happened  to  hear  of;  for  in  mentioning, 
a  few  paces  earlier,  a  duel  that  had  taken 
place  in  Ireland  between  Lord  Hobart,  the 
Lol-d  Lieutenant's  Secretary,  and  Curran,  he 
adds — 

'  In  no  other  country  in  the  world,  undoubtedly* 
from  a  cause  so  absurd  and  unwarrantable  could 
the  necessity  for  such  a  meeting  have  arisen.' — 
il  178. 

but  Tiemey's  call  was  at  least  as  absurd  as 
Currau's,  and  Pitt's  answering  it  as  little 
warrantable  as  Hobart's. 

The  following  instance  of  the  fitness  of  the 
editor  for  writing  an  explanatory  and  his- 
torical narrative  will,  even  after  what  we 
have  already  said,  astonish  our  readers : — 

•The  first  mcident  of  the  year  [1797]  to  which 
allusion  is  made  in  these  letters  is  the  appearance 
in  British  waters  of  a  French  squadron.    It  con- 


had  ever  made  against  us.  The  fleet,  wYAA 
sailed  from  Brest  on  the  14th  December, 
1796,  so  fafr  from  being  only  two  fri^atn 
and  two  sloops^  consisted  of  seventeen  sail  tsf 
the  line,  thirteen  frig:ttes,  six  shops,  and  eigl^ 
other  Vessels ;  in  ail  forty-four  sail,  having 
on  board  about  18,000  men,  the  flower  of 
the  French  army,  under  Generals  Ilocbe, 
Grouchy,  and  Humbert!  But  even  more 
extraordinary  than  the  enormous  mistake  ad 
to  the  amount  of  the  force  is,  that  the  edi- 
tor's statement  is  an  explanatory  introduc- 
tion to  a  letter  of  Lord  Grenville's,  dated 
London,  4th  January,  which  begins  by  stat- 
ing— 

*  That  the  French  fleet  is,  if  not  entirely,  cer- 
tainly in  a  great  part  broken  to  pieces.  Two 
French  seveniy-fours  and  a  frigate  had  put  into 
Bantry  Bay,  and  other  vessels  were  seen  also 
trying  to  get  into  the  Bay.' — II  363. 

In  fact,  eight  sail  of  the  line,  with  6000 
troops,  got  into  the  Bay,  while  the  rest, 
either  from  mistake  or  mismanagement, 
made  for  the  mouth  of  the  Shannon.  Lord 
Grenville's  letter  then  proceeds  to  annoanoe 
the  wreck  of  several  other  vessels  of  the 
dispersed  fleet;  and  it  i^in  the  face  of  this 
very  letter,  and  in  professed  explanation  of 
it,  that  we  find  the  statement  that  this  inHg» 
niflcant  expedition  consisted  of  two  frigates 
and  two  sloops.  This  is  passing  strange ; 
yet  stranger  still  is  it,  that  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  letter,  and  on  the  same  page,  we 
find  this  additional  extravagance : — 

*  The  sequel  of  this  expedition  was  sufficiently 
ludicrous.^ — ^ib. 

The  sequel  having  been,  in  every  ^ay, 
most  lamentable ;  for  it  was  disastrous  to 
France  in  the  loss  of  many  ships  and  very 
many  lives,  without  any  glory  to  England, 
as  the  losseti  were  all  by  wreck  or  founder- 
ing— except  in  the  case  of  the  Droits  de 
VHonB^me  74,  the  Admiral's  flag-ship,  whioh 
was  driven  on  shore  by  the  extraordinary 
skill  and  gallantry  of  Sir  Edward  Pellew  in 
the  Indefatigable  44.  The  Droits  de  V Homme 
held  together,  beating  on  the  rocks  and  beat^ 
en  by  a  tremendous  sea,  for  three  days  and 
nights ;  during  which — says  Lieuteniant  (af- 
terwards Captain)  Pipon,  an  English  offioer, 
prisoner  on  board  her — above  1000,  out  of 


tiSt  was  anticipated  from  the  loud  threats  of  in- !  Protracted  and  horrible  suffering  {James  s  N^ 
vasion  by  which  it  was  heralded,  excited  ridicule  \^^  History,  il  27). 

rather  ttian  akrm.' — ii.  262.  Such  was  the  *  sufficiently  ludicrous  sequel 

of  that  expedition ' — ^but,  to  do  the  editor 
This  is  the  description  which  the  editor  gives  justice,  we  must  add  that  he  knew  nothii^ 
of  the  celebrated  Bantry  Bay  expedition,  about  these  terrible  events,  having  oon- 
whioh  everybody  else  knows  was  one  ofi founded— (we  cannot  guess  how)— even 
the  most  formidable  attempts  that  France  I  while  commenting  on  Lord  Grenville's  lot- 
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ter^  the  grand  Bantrj  Bay  expedition  with 
a  little  niarauding  landing  that  was  made  a 
couple  of  months  later  by  two  frigates  and 
two  sloops  on  the  coast  of  "Wales,  and  of 
which  the  conclusion  might  truly  enough  be 
called  '  ludicrous.' 

Akin  to  this  exemplification  of  the  *  ludi- 
crous,' or,  indeed,  rather  worse,  is  the  histori- 
cal sketch  which  introduces  some  observa- 
tioDs  of  Lord  Gr^ville's  on  the  Killala  in- 
vasion of  1798. 

"  Go  the  22nd  of  Aa^rnst  the  long-thr^t^ne^ 
French  invasioii  took  place  in  a  shape  that  cov- 
ered the  expedition  with  universal  ridicule,  A 
handful  of  men^  to  the  number  of  800,  landed  at 
Killala,  and  were  joined  by  the  rebels;  and  when 
they  were  attacked  by  General  Lake  a  few  days 
afterwards,  the  whole  force  surrendered  at  discre- 
tion. This  incident  formed  a  striking  contrast 
to  the  progress  of  the  French  in  other  directions, 
for  at  the  very  time  when  they  were  suffering 
this  humiliation  in  Ireland,  their  victorious  arms 
were  completing  the  subjugation  of  Switzerland.' 
— iL  406. 

Now  this,  though  no  doubt  ignorance,  is 
worse  than  mere  ignorance,  for  it  is  (and  we 
are  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  confess  it)  a  gross 
historical  misrepresentation.  If  any  one 
was  covered  with  ridicule^  it  was  unfortun- 
ately our  own  Government  and  troops. 
This  small  French  detachment  made  itself 
very  formidable — it  marched  near  a  hundred 
miles  through  the  country — beat  a  superior 
force  under  Lord  Hutchinson  at  the  battle 
of  Castlebar — maintained  itself  for  a  whole 
month  by  its  own  unassisted  activity  and 
courage — for  its  Irish  allies  were  its  greatest 
embarrassment — and  finally  surrendered, 
when  it  had  nearly  reached  the  centre  of  the 
island,  and  within  two  or  three  days'  march 
of  the  capital,  to  Lord  Comwallis  and 
General  Lake,  who  had  collected  against 
them  the  whole  force  of  the  country — at 
wast  twenty  times  their  number ! — a  serious 
lesson,  which  we  cannot  permit  this  editor 
80  entirely  to  misrepresent. 

Here  we  close  our  remarks  on  the  editorial 
portion  of  these  volumes,  which  intrinsically 
would  have  been  utterly  unworthy  of  so 
niucb,  or  indeed  of  any^  notice ;  but  its  con- 
nexion with  the  interspersed  documents,  its 
«>mprising  all  that  is  given  of  historical 
explanation,  and  its  being  in  fact,  both  in 
^  and  space,  the  most  prominent  feature 
OT  the  volumes,  have  seemed  to  us  to  render 
the  exposure  of  its  true  character  our  most 
imperative  duty,  first  to  the  noble  name  so 
jaiscrably  misused,  and  next  to  the  public, 
hy  whom  the  documents  themselves  (though 
mfinitely  inferior  to  what  the  title-pc^e  pro- 
»ii8ed)  will  still  undoubtedly  be  considered 
to  of  some  interest  and  value.    These  docu- 


ments consist  (with  a  few  exceptions)  of  s^ 
selection  of  letters  addressed  to  one  noble 
individual.  A  selection  is  always  open  to 
suspicion — an  editor  has  a  vast  power  over 
the  charactea-s  of  all  the  parties  and  the  com- 
plexion of  all  papers,  by  the  protrusion  o( 
what  he  may  nappen  to  approve,  and  the 
suppression  of  what  may  happen  not  to  sup- 
port his  views ;  he  has  a  kind  of  Harlequin  s 
wand  which  may — like  Mr.  Hume's  votes — 
make  black  white  and  white  black.  We 
can  hardly  suspect  this  editor  of  any  such 
astute  designs — he  certainly  was  no  judge  o^ 
either  what  he  has  published  or  what  he  may 
have  left — but  it  is  obvious,  from  a  variety 
of  circumstances,  that  the  papers  have  beeix 
what  the  French  call  tri^s — that  is,  sorted 
and  selected — with  an  eye  to  the  glorifica- 
tion of  the  great  hero  of  the  piece — the  Earl 
Temple — created  in  1784  Marquis  of  Buck- 
ingham— who,  even  when,  like  Achilles,  he 
seems  secluded  in  his  tent,  is  really  th^. 
pivot  of  the  whole  Iliad.  The  triage,  how- 
ever, has  been  so  injudiciously  made,  that, 
in  spite  of  the  pompous  adulation  with  , 
which  he  is  always  introduced,  the  result  is, 
that  we  have  a  much  worse  opinion  of  hia. 
Lordship  than  we  had  before  we  bad  read 
these  extravagant  eulogies  and  the  absolutely 
contradictory  and  condemnatory  documents 
which  they  introduce.  Much  the  greater 
portion  of  the  letters,  both  in  bulk  and  in 
interest,  are  those  by  which  Mr.  William 
Grenville  (created  Lord  Grenville  in  1790) 
endeavoured  to  keep  his  wayward,  jealous, 
and  arrogant  eldest  brother  acquainted  and 
in  good  humour  with  his  own  proceedings, 
private  and  politicaL  Half  a  dozen  letters 
from  an  intermediate  brother,  Mr.  Thomaa 
Grenville,  are  altogether  in  the  same  depre- 
catory style ;  and  a  few  occasional  commu- 
nications from  some  subordinate  tributariei^. 
of  the  great  bashaw  of  Stowe,  though  notj 
oa  the  lace  of  them  quite  so  deferential  as 
the  fraternal  missives,  are  substantially  of 
the  same  accommodating,  and  we  must  re- 
peat adulatory  character. 

The  whole  work  is,  as  we  have  said,  a 
puzzle ;  but  not  the  least  difficulty  is  how 
to  account  for  the  illusion,  in  which  the 
editor,  as  well  as  his  employer,  must  hvre 
been,  that  these  letters  would  support  the 
extravagant  eulogies  which  are  lavished  on 
circumstances  of  Lord  Buckingham's  poli- 
tical conduct  which  appear  to  us  liable  to  a 
very  opposite  interpretation.  Our  space* 
does  not  allow  us  to  go  into  a  full  detail  on 
this  head,  but  we  must  make  room  for  a 
few  specimens. 

Was  it  ever  suspected,  or  could  it  have 
been,  without  the  evidence  of  these  volumes, 
believed,  that  in  a  great  public  crisis  (June, 
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1788),  when  Lord  Buckingham  was,  for  the 
second  tinae,  Lord- Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  he 
was  about  to  embarrass  the  King  and  the 
Government  by  resigning  his  high  office  on 
such  a  trivial  and  unreasonable  pique  as  the 
following?  By  the  Lord- Lieutenant's  com- 
mission he  was  invested  with  all  the  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  patronage  of  Ireland,  but 
military  promotions  were  expressly  excepted 
— (which  our  Editor  transmutes  into  'not 
•xpcgssly  included'!!)— and  for  this  inipe- 
rative  reason,  that,  though  civilly  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland  were  separate  kingdoms, 
the  army  of  the  empire  was  necessarily  one 
— under  one  head,  the  King — ^and  its  inter- 
nal arrangements  guided  by  one  system. 
It  happened  that  the  lieutenant-colonelcy  of 
a  regiment  quartered  in  Ireland  fell  vacant, 
and  Lord  Buckingham  immediately  claimed 
to  nominate  his  aide-de-camp^  and  nephew, 
Ck)lonel  Nugent,  to  it.  The  King  had  pre- 
viously, and  without  suspecting  any  rivalry, 
promised  the  first  vacancy  to  his  own  aide- 
de-camp.  Colonel  Gwynn ;  and  because  his 
Majesty  was  reluctant  to  do  a  double  injust- 
ice, private  and  public,  first  in  breaking  his 
promise  to  his  own  aide-de-camp,  and  se- 
condly in  disorganizing  the  British  army  by 
admitting  the  favouritism  of  the  Lord- Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland,  it  was  with  the  utmost 
difficulty  that  Mr.  William  Grenville — sup- 
ported by  the  strenuous  persuasions  of  Mr. 
JPitt,  whom  he  called  in  to  his  assistance — 
could  dissuade  his  imperious  and  wrong- 
headed  brother  from  throwing  up  his  office, 
and  involving  the  Imperial  Government  in 
serious  difficulties,  on  the  ridiculous  pretence 
that  this  was  a  personal  affi'ont  to  himself. 
A  considerable  proportion  of  the  correspond- 
ence relates  to  this  captious  and  preposterous 
pretension.  It  would  be  impossible  to  give 
a  full  idea  of  the  absurd  arrogance  of  Lord 
Buckingham  in  this  matter  without  copying 
the  whole  of  the  letters ;  it  is  enough  to  say 
that  Mr.  Grenville  had  not  a  word  to  say  in 
his  defence,  and  ends  his  long  expostulations 
by  'begcing  him  to  observe'  that  the  dis- 
approbation so  plainly  and  repeatedly  ex- 
pressed  is  not — 

'  my  BootLment  only,  but  that  of  every  one  of  the 
lew  friends  with  whom  you  have  communicated 
i^ponit.' — ^L  411. 

Several  similar  cases- — some,  if  possible, 
^more  unreasonable— occur  during  every  pe- 
riod of  the  Marquis's  official  life,  and  we 
need  do  no  more  than  extract  a  few  of  the 
remonstrances  of  his  own  brothers  against 
these  extravagant  ebullitions  of  self-import- 
ance and  ill  temper. 

William  Grenville  writes  to  him : — 


« I9th  January,  1783.— Pitt  expressed  greti 
dissatisfaction  at  the  eontrats  of  your  despatch. 
.  ...  I  am  to  apologise  to  you  in  the  strongest 
manner  for  not  adhering  to  your  positive  insthie* 
tioDS ;  but  in  such  a  cose,  and  this  distance,  one 
must  act  on  one's  own  judgment  ....  Yea 
must  not  be  angry.'  &c. — L  127. 

Again : — 

*  7^  November,  1787.— If  you  really  feel  tfs- 
posed  to  insist  on  the  engagement  [for  some 
office]  without  waiting  for  ten  days  to  hear  the 
difficulties  explained.'  &c.-r-i,  336. 

Again : — 

*  8/^  November,  1787.— You  cannot,  I  am  sure, 
think  me  unreasonable  if  I  do  most  seriously  and 
earnestly  desire  that  you  will  not  press  me  to     ] 
convey  to  Pitt  sentiments  founded  on  what  I  eon-     ^ 
ceive  to  he  a  total  miapprehension.*  &c — ^i.  337. 

Again : — 

*  *lth  AprH,  1789.— I  cannot,  in  justice  to  yon 
or  to  myself,  avoid  saying  that  I  most  sincerely 
wish  you  to  consider  well  the  step  you  are  abont 
to  take ;  and  that  not  only  with  reiference  to  your 
present  uituation  and  immediaU  feelings,  bat  with 
a  view  to  the  interpretation  the  pubuc  may  put 
.upon  iV  &c. — il  134. 

Again :: — 

*  6^  October,  1789.— I  have  deferred  answering 
your  letter,  as  I  wished  for  a  little  time  to  turn 
the  subject  over  in  my  own  mind,  fmd  ptfirticulsriy 
to  consider  whether  1  should  communicate  it  to 
Pitt;  after  some  deliberation  with  myself  I  baTe 
resolved  not  to  make  this  communication.'— ii- 1^7. 

Again : — 

*  9^^  November,  1789. — You  announce  this  as 
a  determination  taken  in  your  own  mind,  and  on 
which  you  do  not- wish  for  my  advice ;  and  there 
are  perhaps  too  many  circumstances  which  maat 
make  such  a  step  painful  to  me  to  allow  me  to 
be  a  competent  adviser.' — iL  171. 


Again  Lord  Grenville  writes ; — 

«  26^  April,  1791.— Your  last  letter  was  writj 
ten  under  an  impression  in  the  justice  of  which  I 
should  be  very  sorry  indeed  to  acquiesce.  I  h*^ 
little  time  for  justifications  on  that  subject,  but 
my  anxiety  to  remove  such  an  impression  makes 
me  say,'  &c. — ii.  190. 

This  last  offence  was  thAt  Lord  Grenville, 
Secretary  of  State,  did  not  tell  his  brother* 
cabinet  secret — ^namely,  that  the  Duke  of 
Leeds  was  about  to  retire  from  office. (a 
matter  at  the  time  of  peculiar  delicacy)-^i^ 
short,  that  the  younger,  in  e^^ry  essential 
point  infinitely  superior,  brother  objected, 
as  he  himself  expresses  it,  t^^^i^ 
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'  doing  an  act  which  my  owA  mmd  would  have 
leproMshed  me  with  aa  dishonourable  in  itself 
judmI  in  thia  particular  inatanee  a  breach  of  a  posi- 
tive promise  which  I  had  given.'-HiL  191. 

Again : — 

•  12A  June,  1793.— -With  respect  to  what  you 
mentioned  to  me  of  your  own  intentions,  you 
know  too  well  what  my  opinion  is.  But  I  wish 
to  make  it  my  earnest  request  to  you  that  you 
will  not  take  any  actual  step  till  you  have  seen 
Pitt'—iL  537. 


Again: — 

*  12^  Dec.  1793. — ^At  your  request  I  certainly 
will  do  a  thing  extremely  disagreeable  to  myself, 
by  putting  into  Mr.  Pitt's  ban£  the  letter  you  de- 
sired .me  to  show  him ;  but  I  freely  own  the  un- 
easiness I  feel  in  beinfip  made  (un profitably,  too, 
as  I  think,  even  to  £e  object)  the  channel  of 
aneh  a  communication  between  two  persons 
whom  I  have  so  much  reason  to  love  and  value.' 
.248. 


Again,  after  a  long  and  sore  expostular 
tion: — 

*  5ik  Jan,  1795. — ^It  would  be  a  painful  and  in- 
vidious task  to  discuss  the  question  further;  but 
I  cannot  receive  from  you  a  letter  in  which  you 
tell  me  that  you  feel  you  have  lost  my  affection, 
without  repeating  to  you  the  assurance,  which  I 
still  hope  IS  not  indifferent  to  you,  that  this  is 
not,  in  the  smallest  degree,  the  case.'— 'ii  327. 

Again  ;  on  a  most  absurd  objection  to 
some  general  regulation  about  the  militia, 
the  Marquis  threatens  to  resign  his  Bucks 
regiment,  and  Lord  Gre  ville  is  forced  to 
endeavour  to  conciliate  him  thus : — 

'27/A  AjwrZ,  1798.— .1  do  not  think  that  Pitt, 
or  Dnndas,  or  any  of  us  coulcTtake  upon  our- 
selves the  responsibiiity  of  omitting  a  mea- 
sure, stated  to  oe  clearly  within  the  law,  and  in 
.  which  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  militia  officers 
are  disposed  to  acquiesce  with  cordiality  and 
cheerfulness.  Nothing  certainly  can  be  lurther 
from  their  wishes,  even  as  public  men  only,  than 
to  place  you  in  any  impleasant  or  difficult  situa- 
ation;  but  you  will  not  think  this  a  moment 
when  points  of  real  importance  can  be  ^ven  up 
to  personal  considerations  of  regard  and  good- 
will.'—ii.  390. 

Lord  Grenville  proceeds  to  detail  the  awful 
circumstances  in  which  the  country  was  at 
that  moment  placed — (the  Irish  rebellion,  be 
it  remembered,  yras  on  the  point  of  explod- 
ing, ^-and  Humbert's  expedition  was  pre- 
paring at  Brest) — and  is  forced  to  deny 
boldly— 

*the  possibility  of  any  man,  under  such  circum- 
stances, resigning  a  command  because  he  disap- 
proves of  his  own  judgment,  even  suppoung  him 


right  in  that  judgment,  of  a  militaiT  order  whic^ 
the  commander-in-chief  has  clearly  a  right  to 
give,  and  for  the  omission,  as  well  as  the  giving 
of  which,  he  and  the  Government  are  exclusively 
responsible.' — ^iL  391. 

Nor  was  this  all ;  for  we  find  that  Mr. 
Thomas  Grenville  was  also  called  in  to  help 
to  prevent  the  Colonel  of  the  Royal  Bucks 
from  (to  use  the  very  appropriate  mad- 
house phrase)  doing  himself  a  mischief.  Tom 
Grenville's  long  and  emollient  letter  con- 
cludes thus : — 

*But  we  live  in  times  of  such  pressing  public 
duty,  and  the  military  poHt  to  which  you  are 
called  and  in  which  you  are  placed,  is  one  so  for-t 
word  both  in  danger  and  in  honourable  distinc* 
tion  to  you,  that  I  should  not  do  my  duty  by  you, 
if  I  did  not  (however  uncalled  upon  for  that  opi* 
nion)  add  that,  in  my  poor  judgment,  no  state  of 
military  arrangements  or  orders  can  for  a  mo- 
ment admit  of  the  possibility  of  your  giving  up 
your  command  in  an  hour  of  danger,  as  imme- 
diate as  that  in  which  I  write.' — ii.  389. 

These  extracts,  however  uninteresting  in 
themselves,  are  necessary  not  merely  to  the 
elucidation  of  the  character  of  the  wayward 
man  to  whom  the  editor  of  these  volumes 
blindly  fancied  that  he  was  raising  a  most  lau- 
datory monument,  but  to  show  in  a  new  and 
unexpected  light  (and  it  is  really  the  greatest 
novelty  in  the  book)  the  difficulties  of  Mr. 
Pitt's  position.  Who  ever  could  have  ima- 
gined that  while  rebellion,  invasion,  an(^  the 
tot  et  tanta  negotia  of  the  political  and  civil 
administration  of  the  country  were  pressing 
on  Mr.  Pitt  and  Lord  Grenville  with  such 
unprecedented  weight  and  peril,  tbey  were 
thus  personally  harassed  and  their  ministry 
endangered  by  the  private  tracasseries  and 
arrogant  temper  of  one  who  to  the  wo.  Id 
appeared  their  most  natural  and  devoted 
supporter,  so  near  in  blood,  and  so  bound  by 
every  obligation  of  gratitude  and  honour  ? 

In  this  point  of  view  there  is  another  re- 
markable feature  in  this  publication,  that 
while  the  letters  *em  all  selected — with 
however  little  good  sense  and  suc:ess — 
for  the  glorification  of  the  great  Marquis, 
and  while  the  whole  narrative  i#  loaded  with 
the  most  extravagant  and  fulsome  praises 
of  even  those  circumstances  of  his  con- 
duct which  his  own  nearest  relations  could 
not  defend,  there  are  not  above  two  or 
three  letters  of  his  own  produced  in  extenso. 
A  few  unimportant  extracts  are  given  here 
and  there,  just  enough  to  prove  that  a  great 
number  of  his  letters  are  in  existence.  Why, 
then,  s>  few  produced;  and  those,  except 
one  to  the  King,  so  insignificant?  Why 
this  reserve  1  We  can  only  account  for  it 
by  concluding,  by  the  imperfect  light  of 
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hotd  QrenTille*s  reiterated  remon8trtin(!es, 
that  there  is  some  one  behind  the  editor 
more  intelligent  and  prudent  than  he,  who  has 
seen  that  the  Marquis's  own  letters  would  not 
be  so  creditable  to  his  memory  as  the  com- 
plimentary exaggerations  of  his  correspon- 
dents. Against  this  hypothesis  there  is,  we 
confess,  a  serious  objection.  Would  not  a 
person  of  prudence  and  intelligence,  such  as 
we  suppose,  have  equally  seen  that  Lord 
Grenvilie's  letters  exhibit  strong  evidence  of 
his  brother's  defects,  and  have  therefore  sup- 
pressed them  also,  or  at  least  such  passages  of 
them  as  must  most  clearly  damage  the  great 
xnan  ?  We  cannot  well  account  for  this  in- 
consistency ;  we  can  only  observe  that  how- 
ever strongly  Lord  Grenvillo  may  have  dis- 
approved of  parts  of  Lord  Buckingham's  con- 
duct, he  was,  from  habit  and  from  policy,  as 
well  as  from  fraternal  feelirg,  so  inured  to  a 
deferential  and  even  subservient  deportment 
towards  him  that  his  differences  are  express- 
ed  with  so  much  hesitation  and  sotlened 
and  garnished  with  such  mollifying  phrases, 
that  a  friendly  and  prepossessed  eye  may, 
perhaps,  not  have  seen  to  their  full  extent  the 
disagreeable  inferences  that  strike  a  more 
impartial  critic.  In  making  the  foregoing 
extracts  from  Lord  Grenvilie's  remonstran- 
ces, our  space  limited  us  to  a  short  sentence 
or  two  as  a  sample  ;  but  there  is  not  one  of 
these  samples  that  is  not  accompanied  by, 
or  rather  diluted  into  one  or  two  or  three 
pages  of  complimentary  circumlocution,  in 
order  to  render  the  pill  less  nauseous  to  the 
very  impatient  patient.  We  have  no  doubt 
that  Lord  Buckingham  was  in  private  life  an 
Wtcellent  man — a  good  ^ther — husband — 
brother — friend — a  most  respectable  country 
gentleman,  with  a  generous  spirit,  very  con- 
siderable talents,  and  acquirements  befitting 
his  position  ;  but  he  seems  to  us  to  have 
been  as  proud,  as  arrogant,  as  selfish,  and, 
we  must  say,  as  dishonest  a  politician  as 
his  more  celebrated  and  more  mischievous 
uncle,  to  whom,  we  think,  he  bore  an  extra 
9hare  of  family  resemblaQce. 

The  causes  of  these  constant  outbreaks  of 
dissatisfaction  are,  on  the  surface  of  the  cor- 
respondence^and  in  the  editor's  foolish  com- 
mentary, 80  evidently  futile,  and  so  unlikely 
to  have  been  the  real  motives  of  a  clever, 
artful,  and  ambitious  man — as  the  Marquis 
assuredly  was — that  we  must  look  deeper 
for  a  solution ;  and  we  think  we  see  suffi- 
cient evidence,  in  some  mysterious  words 
scattered  through  the  correspondence,  and 
pever  noticed  by  the  editor,  that  the  great 
man's  ^object'* — cautiously  and  distantly 
alluded  to  by  Mr.  Grenville  even  as  early 
as  1783  and  often  in  later  years,  was  a 
i>i^«(ifoin-— that  the  Marqufsate,  with  which 


Mr.  Pitt  endeavoured,  m  November,  1784^ 
to  reward  his  aervicee  in  the  dismissal  of 
the  Coalition  and  to  soothe  his  ill-bamoar, 
had  little  conciliatory  cflect,  and  only  whet- 
ted his  appetite  for  the  superior  honour,  to 
wh'ch,  considering  how  recent  was  the  first 
ennoblement  of  the  family,  he  could  really 
have  no  claim  whatsoever.  Afler  he  had 
got  the  Marquisate,  he  seems  to  have  coveted, 
by  way  of  lunch,  any  great  state-ofiice  that 
fell  vacant,  and  to  have  been  much  ofiended 
at  not  receiving  it ;  but  the  predominant 
object  was  the  Dukedom — (which  was  only 
granted  to  his  son  in  1822  upon  the  urgent 
intercession,  it  was  said,  of  Louis  XVIIL) — 
just  as  it  had  been  the  instigating  motive  of 
all  the  factious  intrigues  of  his  uncle  twenty 
years  before.*  It  was  evidently  under  tlw 
vexation  at  not  obtaining  any  of  thew 
objects^  and  especially  the  last,  that  the 
Marquis  took  so  many  occasions  of  picking 
quarrels  with  Mr.  Pitt  and  the  King — and 
hoped  perhaps  to  prevail  by  menacing  them 
with  a  public  and  more  decided  hostility. 
This,  we  are  satisfied,  even  from  the  stu- 
diously mysterious  evidence  of  this  corre- 
spondence, was  the  deep  and  never-intennit- 
ted  motive  of  his  whole  political  life;  and 
that  his  constant  complaints  of  affronts- 
injustice — ^neglected  services — and  so  forth, 
which  break  out  even  when  he  was  re- 
ceiving and  enjoying  what  appeared  to  the 
rest  of  the  world  a  prodigality  of  favours 
and  honours,  were  all  in  fact  the  bitter 
growth  of  the  deferred  hope  of  the  Dukedom 
— the  amari  aliqvid  quod  in  ipsis  Jbrilmt 
angit. 

Of  his  political  life  the  most  remarkahle 
occurrence  was  his  share  in  the  displacement 
of  the  Coalitiqp  Ministry,  which,  of  couree, 
his  defeated  antagonists  strongly  reprobated 
as  back-stairs  influence.  This  was  certainly 
a  misrepresentation  ;  for  his  proceedings 
were  notorious,  and  avowed  in  his  place  in 
Parliament,  as  a  legitimate  exercise  of  his 
constitutional  privilege  as  a  hereditary 
councillor  of  the  Crown.  Of  this  remarka- 
ble period  he  has  lefl  some  private  notet^ 
which,  notwithstanding  their  length,  we 
think  il  right  to  reproduce,  as  being,  with 
the  exception  of  a  letter  of  the  King's  on 
the  same  subject,  the  most  important  his- 
torical docunotent  in  the  volumes. 


«  See  Walpole's  Memoirs  of  Gcone  III^  iii.  ^' 
We  must  here  notice  that  the  Grenville  Papen  no«^ 
in  the  course  of  publication  seem,  step  by  step,  to 
confirm  the  early  suspicion  of  the  connexion  o^  *^ 
Temple  with  iitntiw — ^we  are  not  speaking  of  tw 
actual  penmaD8hi{>— on  tfaftt  subject  we  do  not  v/K^ 
entei^—bat  of  the  guidaooe,  the  matexiali,  and  w 
spirit. 
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*  Lord  BucJdMgham^i  Private  NoiBM. 

*  I  have  much  lamented  that,  daring  the  rery 
intereatin^  period  of  November  and  December,  of 
1784,  I  did  not  keep  a  regular  journal  of  the 
tranaactioDs  of  those  months,  in  which  I  am  sup- 
posed to  have  borne  so  principal  a  share.  Many 
of  the  minnter  springs  which  guided  those  oper- 
ations have  slipped  my  memory,  from  the  mul- 

Slicify  of  them,  and  from  the  rapidity  with 
ich  they  crowded  upon  each  other  during  tlie 
hitter  busy  days,  ending  with  the  formation  of 
the  new  Aiinistry  on  the  21st  of  December,  1784. 
It  will,  however,  be  necessary  for  me  to  take  this 
narrative  from  an  earlier  period,  necessarily  con- 
nected with  it — I  mean  the  formation  of  the 
Goverament  known  by  the  name  of  the  Coalition 
Mmistiy. 

*  I  was  in  Ireland  during  that  period,  and  was 
not  uninformed,  authentically,  of  the  disposition 

00  the  part  of  Lord  North  to  have  supported 
the  Ministry  of  Lord  Shelbume,  upon  ^terms  of 
provision  for  his  friends  very  short  of  those 
which  he  afterwards  claimed  and  extorted  from 
Mr.  Fox.  It  was  clearly  known  \m  Lord  Shel- 
bume, that  no  official  arrangement  was  proposed 
by  Lord  North  for  himself;  and,  to  say  truth, 
those  of  his  friends  for  whom  h^  wished  provision 
to  be  made,  were  at  least  as  unexceptionable  as 
many,  I  may  even  add  as  most,  of  those  whom 
Ix)ra  Shelbume  had  collected  from  the  two  for- 
mer administrations.  The  infatuation,  however, 
which  pervaded  the  whole  of  his  goverament, 
operated  most  forcibly  in  this  instance.  The 
affectation  of  holding  the  ostensible  language  of 
Mr.  Pitt  in  1759,  is  only  mentioned  to  show  the 
ridiculous  vanity  of  the  Minister  who,  unsup- 
ported by  public  success,  or  by  the  parliamen- 
tary knowledge  and  manoeuvre  of  a  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  not  only  held  it,  but  nctcd  upon  it — 
professing,  in  his  own  words,  to  "  know  nothin/r 
of  the  management  of  a  House  of  Commons,  and 
to  throw  himself  upon  the  people  alone  /or  sup- 
port** This  farce  operatea  as  it  mighi  be  ex- 
pected; and  although  the  negotiation  between 
Lord  North  and  Mr.  Fox  was  matter  of  perfect 
notoriety  for  several  weeks,  those  moments  were 
fnffered  to  pass  away  without  any  attempt  to 
avail  himself  of  the  various  difficulties  which  pre- 
sented themselves  at  the  different  periods  of  that 
discussion,  till,  at  the  very  eve  of  the  ratification 
of  it,  Mr.  Pitt  was  employed  by  his  Lordship  to 
mn  propositions,  through  Mr.  Fox,  to  that  party. 
This  waa  rejected  in  toto ;  and  the  events  which 
followed  the  meeting  of  Parliament  are  too  well 
known  to  make  a  detail  of  them  necessary. 

'Before  I  proceed,  I  wish  to  add,  that  al- 
though I  have  treated  the  vanity  and  personal 
arrogance  of  Lord  Shelbume  as  it  deserves,  yet 

1  will  do  bim  justice  in  acknowledging  his 
inerit,  as  one  of  the  quickest  and  most  indefa- 
tigable Ministers  that  this  country  ever  saw. 
Many  of  his  public  measures  were  the  result  of 
»  oreat  and  informed  mind,  assisted  by  a  firm 
Md  manly  vigour.  And  I  must  ever  think  the 
pMce,  attended  with  all  its  collateral  consider- 
ations, the  most  meritorious  and  happiest  event 
for  a  kmgdom  exhausted  of  men  and  of  credit 
I  was  not  pledged  in  the  slightest  degree  to  the 
mcasaro ;  for,  oy  my  absence  in  Ireland,  and 
my  little  connexion  with  his  Lordship,  I  was 


enabled  to  ju^  of  ii  with  eoolneSB  and  itaf 
partiality;  ana  from  the  knowledge  of  the 
various  difficulties  attending  it,  I  am  convinced 
that  better  terms  could  not  be  obtained,  and 
that  the  further  proteoution  of  the  war  was  im- 
practicable, even  if  the  combination  against  ua 
allowed  the  hope  of  suooess.  This  testimony  I 
have  wished  to  bear,  though  it  is  not  immedir 
atelv  connected  with  my  purpose. 

*  Upon  the  resignation  or  Lord  Shelbume, 
His  Miriesty  was  pmced  in  a  situation  in  which, 
through  the  various  events  of  his  reign,  he 
never  yet  found  himself.  The  manoeuvres  whioh 
he  tried,  at  different  periods  of  the  six  weeks 
during  which  this  country  was  left  Uterally 
without  a  Govemmenl,  are  well  known.  Pep- 
haps  nothing  can  paint  the  situation  of  his 
mind  so  trulv  as  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  me 
on  the  1st  of  April :  this  was  an  answer  to  one 
which  1  thought  it  necessary  to  address  to  him 
from  Ireland,  afler  receiving  from  him  a  mea- 
sage  and  a  general  detail  of  bis  situation, 
through  Mr.  W.  Grenville,  to  whom  he  opened 
himself  very  oonfidentiallj  upon  the  general 
state  of  the  kingdom. 

*  Upon  my  return  to  England,  I  was  honoured 
with  every  public  attention  from  his  Majesty, 
who  ostensioly  held  a  language  upon  mv  sub- 
ject, calculated  to  raise  in  the  strongest  degree 
the  jealousy  of  his  servants.  In  the  audience 
which  I  asked,  as  a  matter  of  course,  after  bop 
ing  presented  at  his  levee,  -he  recapitulated  all 
the  transactions  of  that  period,  with  the  strong- 
est encomium  upon  Mr.  Pitt — and  with  much 
apparent  acrimony  hinted  at  Lord  Shelburne, 
whom  he  stated  to  have  abandoned  a  situation 
which  was  tenable,  and  particularly  so  after 
the  popular  resentment  had  been  roused.  This 
was  naturally  attended  with  strong  expressions 
of  resenlment  and  disgust  of  his  Ministers,  and 
of  personal  abhorrence  of  Lord  North,  whom 
he  charged  with  treachery  and  ingratitude  of 
the  blackest  nature.  He  repeated  that  to  suck 
a  Mnistry  he  never  would  give  his  confidence, 
and  that  he  would  take  the  firbt  moment  for 
dismissing  them.  He  then  stated  the  proposl- 
tion  made  to  him  by  the  Duke  of  Portland  for 
the  annual  allowance  of  100,000/.  to  His  Royal 
Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales.  I  gave  to  him, 
very  much  at  length,  my  opinion  of  such  $ 
measure^  and  of  the  certain  consequences  of  it : 
in  all  which,  as  may  reasonably  be  supposed,  His 
Majesty  ran  before  me,  and  stated  with  strong 
disgust  the  manner  in  which  it  was  opened  to 
him — as  a  thing  decided,  and  even  drawn  up  in 
the  shape  of  a  message,  to  which  bis  signature 
was  desired  as  a  matter  of  courte,  to  be  brought 
before  Parliament  the  next  day.  His  Majesty 
declared  himself  to  be  decided  to  resist  this  at* 
tempt,  and  to  push  the  consequences  to  their 
full  extent,  and  to  try  the  spirit  of  the  Parlia- 
ment and  of  the  people  upon  it.  I  thought  it 
my  dutjr  to  offer  to  nim  mv  humble  advice  to 
go  on  with  his  Ministerfi  it  possible — in  order 
to  throw  upon  them  the  rajtification  of  the 
Peace,  which  they  professed  to  intend  to  ameli- 
orate— i^d  to  give  them  scope  for  those  moun- 
tains of  reform,  which  would  inevitably  come 
very  short  of  the  expectations  of  the  publio. 
From  these  public  measures,  and  from  theif 
probable  dissen^on,  I  thought  that  His  Majesty 
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might  look  forward  to  a  change  of  his  Minis- 
ters in  the  autamn ;  and  that,  as  the  last  re- 
source, the  dissolution  of  this  Pariiament,  cho- 
sen hy  Lord  North,  and  occasionally  filled  hy 
Mr.  Fox,  might  offer  him  the  means  of  getting 
rid  of  the  chains  which  pressed  upon  him.  To 
all  this  he  assented ;  hut  declarea  his  intention 
to  resist,  at  all  CTCnts  and  hazards,  the  propo- 
sition for  this  enormous  allowance  to  His  Royal 
Highness,  of  whose  conduct  he  spoke  with 
much  dissatisfaction.  He  asked  what  he  might 
look  to  if,  upon  this  refusal,  the  Ministry 
should  resign  :  and  I  observed,  that,  not  having 
had  the  opportunity  of  consulting  my  friends, 
I  could  .only  answer  that  their  resignation  was 
a  proposition  vridely  differing  from  uieir  dismis- 
sal, and  that  I  did  not  see  the  impossibility  cf 
accepting  his  Administration  in  such  a  contin- 
gency, provided  the  supplies  and  public  bills 
were  passed,  so  as  to  enable  t^  to  prorogue  the 
Parliament.  To  all  this  he  assented,  and  de- 
clared his  intention  of  endeavouring  to  gain 
time,  that  the  business  of  Parliament  might  go 
on ;  and  agreed  with  me  that  such  a  redgna- 
tion  was  improbable,  and  that  it  would  be  ad- 
visable not  to  dismiss  them,  unless  some  very 
Darticular   opportunity   presented   itself.'  —  i. 


At  length  the  India  Bill  offered  this  op- 
portunity, and  there  was  drawn  up  the  fol- 
lowing Memorandum,  signed  by  the  writer 
of  the  foregoing  notes,  and  delivered  to  the 
King  by  Lord  Thurlow  on  the  1st  Decem- 
ber, 1763 : — 

'1st  Dec.  1783.— To  begm  with  stating  to  His 
Majesty  our  sentiments  upon  the  extent  of  the 
Bill,  viz.  :— 

*We  profess  to  wish  to  know  whether  this 
Bill  appear  to  His  Majesty  in  this  light :  a  plan 
to  take  more  than  half  the  royal  power,  and  by 
that  means  disable  [the  King]  for  the  rest  of  the 
reign.  There  is  nothing  else  in  it  which  ought 
to  call  for  this  interposition. 

*  Whether  any  means  can  be  thon^ht  of,  short 
of  changing  his  Ministers,  to  avoid  this  evil. 

*  The  refusmg  the  Bill,  if  it  passes  the  Houses, 
is  a  violent  means.  The  changing  his  Ministers 
after  the  last  vote  of  the  Commons,  in  a  less  de- 
C^ree  might  be  liable  to  the  same  sort  of  construc- 
tion. 

*  An  easier  way  of  changing  his  Government 
would  be  by  taking  some  opportunity  of  doing 
It,  when,  in  the  progress  of  it,  it  shall  have  receiv- 
ed more  discountenance  than  hitherto. 

*  This  must  be  expected  to  happen  in  the  Lords 
in  a  greater  degree  than  can  be  hoped  for  m  the 
Commons. 

*  But  a  sufficient  decree  of  it  may  not  occur  in 
the  Lords  if  those  whose  duty  to  His  Majesty 
would  excite  them  to  appear  are  not  acquainted 
with  his  wishes,  and  that  in  a  manner  which  would 
make  it  impossible  to  pretend  a  doubt  of  it,  in 
case  they  were  so  disposed. 

*By  these  means  the  discountenance  might  be 
hoped  to  raise  difficulties  so  high  as  to  throw  it 
[out],  and  leave  his  Majesty  at  perfect  liberty  to 
choose  whether  he  will  change  them  or  not 


*  This  is  the  situation  wfaieh  ii  is  wished  Hi 
Majesty  should  find  himself  in. 

*  Delivered  by  Lord  Thurlow,  Dec  Ist,  1783. 
*  Nugent  Temple.**— L  288. 

The  result  was  that  Lord  Temple  was  in- 
trusted with  a  written  communication  of  the 
King's  opinion,  which  he  was  authorised  to 
show,  and  which,  no  doubt,  determined  the 
House  of  Lords,  already  sufficiently  indis- 
posed to  the  India  Bill,  to  throw  it  out 
The  ministry  was  changed;  Lord  Temple 
received  the  seals  (Dec.  19),  and  was  three 
days  Secretary  of  State ;  just  long  enough 
to  dismiss  the  old  ministry  and  install  the 
new  one,  and  then  resigned,  and  never  again 
was  in  any  office  in  England.  The  precise 
cause  of  that  resignation  is  still  a  mystery, 
which  we  had  hoped  these  papers  would  have 
cleared  up,  but,  by  taking  no  notice  of  it, 
they  leave  it  darker  than  it  was.  Bishop 
Tomline,  iu  his  Life  of  Pitt  (i.  171),  says 
that  the  clamour  against  Lord  Temple  on 
account  of  his  interference  with  the  King 
was  80  great  th&t  he  thought  it  proper  to  re- 
sign. '  The  reason,'  adds  the  Bishop,  *  that 
he  and  his  friends  gSLve  for  this  stepVas  that 
he  might  in  a  private  capacity,  and  without 
the  protection  of  official  influence,  answer 
any  charge^that  should  be  made  against  him.' 
It  is  evident  that  the  Bishop  himself  did  not 
quite  concur  in  the  *  reason  ikat  he  and  hU 
friends  gave.'  We  read  indeed  '  Mr.  Pitt 
was  convmced  of  the  propriety  of  Lord 
Temple's  resignation  in  the  then  state  of  the 
public  mind ;  but  the  writer  adds  this  im- 
portant circumstance,  that  the  scene  in  which 
the  resignation  had  taken  place,  at  a  late 
hour  on  the  21st  December,  was  one  of  A 
most  agitating  nature.  '  It  was  the  only  pvb- 
lie  event^  says  the  Bishop,  '  that  ever  disturb' 
ed  Mr,  Pitt's  rest: 

From  all  these  circumstances  we  are  sat- 
isfied that  the  reason  given  by  Lord  Temple 
and  his  friends  (at  best  a  temporary  diffi- 
culty, and  which  soon  i)lew  over)  was  not 
the  true  one  for  so  sudden  and  so  permanent 
a  separation,  and  for  the  sullen  neutrality— 
*  strict  reserve,'  as  the  editor  calls  it— in 
which  Temple  immediately  buried  himself 
for  a  series  of  months.  Our  readers  will 
not  have  failed  to  remark  that,  towards  the 
dose  of  his  notes  of  his  conversation  with 
the  King  {antij  p.  234),  his  Lordship  talks 
of  the  prospect  of  *  accepting^  the  govern- 
ment in  the  style  of  one  expecting  to  be  at 
the  head  of  it.  From  this,  and  from  the 
characters  of  all  the  parties,  we  have  not  the 


»  *  The  opening  line,  and  the  note  at  the  foot,  aw 
in  the  hand-writing  of  Lord  Temple ;  the  bodf  « 
the  memoraDdum  is  in  a  different  and  not  very  legi- 


ble hand.' 
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slightest  doabfc  that  Lord  Temple  was  play- 
ing over  again  his  uncle's  part,  and  insisted, 
as  the  reward  of  his  success  in  displacing  the 
dd  ministry,  to  be  the  chief  of  the  new  one 
as  FmsT  Lorp  of  thk  Treasury  ;  and  that, 
Mr.  Pitt  refusing,  as  he  had  already  done,  to 
serve  in  any  other  capacity  than  head  of  the 
government,  a  long  and  agitating  scene  fol- 
lowed, in  which  Lord  Temple  was  defeated, 
and  indignantly  retired — he  and  his  friends 
adopttng,  instead  of  the  full  truth,  the  more 
modest  excuse  recorded  by  the  Bishop. 
This,  we  are  satisfied,  if  we  ever  obtain  any 
more  detailed  evidence  on  the  subject,  will 
be  found  to  be  the  true  solution  of  this  mys- 
tery ;  and  it  was  in  the  hope  of  healing  this 
deep  and  rankling  wound  in  that  proud  heart 
that  Lord  Temple  was,  at  the  close  of  1784 
—a  year  passed,  he  himself  says,  with  '  little 
mtercourse  with  the  political  world' — crea- 
ted Marquis  of  Buckingham. 

Of  the  rest  of  the  documents  the  most 
faiteresting  are  three  letters  (pp.  187,  209, 
212) — one  a  very  long  one — ^in  which  Mr. 
Grenville  relates  to  his  brother  the  particu- 
lars of  three  interviews  with  which  the  King 
honoured  him  just  at  the  crisis  of  Lord 
Shelbume's  defeat.  The  conversation  was 
on  the  subject,  in  the  first  instance,  of  Lord 
Temple's  intended  resignation  of  the  Lord- 
Lieutenancy  of  Ireland — but  the  King  also 
entered  freely  into  all  his  own  embarrass- 
ments between  his  reluctance  to  the  Coali- 
tion and  the  impossibility  of  forming  any 
other  ministry.  These  letters  afford  an  ad- 
ditional corroboration  of  Lord  Brougham's 
testimony  (drawn  from  the  North  papers)  of 
the  intelligence  and  accuracy  with  which  his 
Majesty  conducted  the  business  of  what  we 
may  venture  to  call  his  office — of  his  good 
sense — of  his  judicious  appreciation  both  of 
men  and  measures,  and  of  the  strictly  con- 
stitutional principles  on  which  he  acted. 
We  would  willingly  extract  them,  but,  as 
onr  space  is  limited,  we  give  a  preference, 
over  Lord  Grenville's  narrative,  to  two  let- 
ters of  the  King  himself,  which  exhibit  the 
same  qualities.  The  first  is  the  longest  we 
have  ever  seen  of  his  Majesty's  letters,  and 
describes  his  situation  while  the  Coalition 
▼as  *  Viceroy  over  him.' 

*  The  King  to  Lord  Temple, 

Qoeen's  House,  April  Ist,  1783. 
*Mt  Lord, — ^I  bad  the  pleasure,  on  the  26th  of 
w  month,  to  receive  from  your  truly  amiable 
yd  right-headed  brother  and  secretarv  [Thomas 
wennlle]  vour  very  able  letter  of  the  23rd  on 
the  state  of  Ireland,  couched  in  terms  that  also 
^^ve^ed  the  warmest  attachment  to  my  person 
™  Government,  which  makes  me  not  deem 
•nJODg  the  least  of  public  misfortunes,  that  the 
^>nt  of  resolution  m  some,  and  of  public  zeal  in 


others,  will  oblige  you  to  quit  a  station  which 
you  fill  so  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  honest 
men  as  well  as  to  mine. 

*  Since  the  conversation  I  had  with  Mr.  William 
Grenville  on  the  16th  of  last  month,  I  have  con- 
tinued every  possible  means  of  forming  an  Ad- 
ministration ;  an  experience  of  now  above  twen- 
ty-two years  convinces  me  that  it  is  impossible 
to  erect  a  stable  one  within  the  narrow  bounds 
of  any  faction — for  none  deserve  the  appellation 
of  party;  and  that  in  an  age  when  disobedience 
to  law  and  authority  is  as  prevalent  as  a  thirst 
after  changes  in  tne  best  of  all  political  Con- 
stitutions, it  requires  that  temper  and  sagacity 
to  stem  these  evils,  which  can  alone  be  expectea 
from  a  collection  of  the  best  and  most  calm 
heads  and  hearts  the  kingdom  possesses. 

*  Judge,  therefore,  of  the  uneasiness  of  my 
mind  at  having  been  thwarted  in  every  attempt 
to  keep  the  administration  of  public  affairs  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  most  unprincipled  coalition  the 
annals  of  this  or  any  other  nation  can  equal.  I 
have  withstood  it  till  not  a  single  man  is  willing 
to  come  to  my  assistance,  and  till  the  House  of 
Commons  has  taken  every  step,  but  insisting  on 
this  faction  being  by  name  elected  Ministers. 

*  To  end  a  conflict  which  stops  every  wheel  of 
€rovemment,and  which  would  affect  public  credit 
if  it  continued  much  longer,  I  intend  this  night 
to  acquaint  ihtterateful  Lord  North,  that  the 
seven  Cabinet  Counsellors  the  coalition  has 
named  shall  kiss  hands  to-morrow,  and  then  form 
theur  arrangements,  as  at  the  former  negotiati<m 
they  did  not  condescend  to  open  to  [me]  many 
of  their  intentions. 

*  A  Ministry  which  I  have  avowedly  attempted 
to  avoid,  by  calling  on  every  other  description  of 
men,  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  either  my  favour 
or  confidence;  and  as  such,  I  shall  most  certainly 
refuse  any  honours  they  may  ask  for.  I  trust  the 
eyes  of  the  nation  will  soon  be  opened,  as  nay 
sorrow  may  prove  fatal  to  my  health  if  I  remaiu 
long  m  this  thraldom.  I  trust  you  will  be  steady 
in  your  attachment  to  me,  and  ready  to  join  other 
honest  men  in  watching  the  conduct  of  this  uiv- 
natural  combination— and  I  hope  many  months 
will  not  elapse  before  the  Grenvilles,  the  Pitts,  and 
other  men  of  abilities  and  character  will  relieve 
me  from  a  situation  that  nothing  could  have  com- 
pelled me  to  submit  to,  but  the  supposition  that 
no  other  means  remained  of  preventing  the  public 
finances  from  being  materially  affected. 

*  It  shall  be  one  of  my  first  cares  to  acquaint 
these  men  ^t  you  decline  remaining  in  Ireland. 

»  George  R?— L  218. 

The  second  is  shorter,  but  not  less  inter- 
esting, for  it  shows  how  ready  he  was  to 
give  up,  in  favour  of  that  which  was  repre- 
sented to  him  as  a  public  object,  the  position 
and  even  the  feelings  of  his  figivourite  son, 
the  Duke  of  York. 

•  Weymouth.  Jiueust  iHTth,  1794—      )  ^ 
'  Thirty-five  minates  past  One,  r.  h.  S 

*l  have  this  mstant  received  Mr.  Pitt's  letter, 
accompanying  the  Paper  of  Considerations,  which 
I  undoubtedly  should  wish  to  keep,  but,  not 
knowlnff  whether  Mr.  Pitt  has  a  fiair  copy  of  it| 
I  have  ttiought  it  safest  to  retain. 
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*  Whatever  can  give  vigour  to  the  remains  of 
the  campaign,  I  shall  certainly,  as  a  duty,  think 
it  right  not  to  withhold  my  consent ;  but  I  own, 
in  my  son's  plsce,  I  should  beg  my  being  allowed 
to  return  home,  if  the  command  is  given  to  Lord 
ComwalHs,  though  I  should  not  object  to  the 
command  beioff  entrusted  to  General  Clairfayt. 
From  feelioff  this,  I  certainly  will  not  write,  but 
approve  of  Mr.  Wyndham's  going  to  the  army, 
and  shall  be  happy  if  mv  son  views  this  in  a  dif- 
ferent light  than  I  should. 
^ '  1  will  not  delay  the  messenger,  as  I  th'nk  no 
time  ought  to  be  lost  in  forming  some  fixed  plan, 
and  that  the  measure  of  sending  Mr.Wyndham  is 
every  way  advantageous.  George  R.' 

Our  extracts  have  been  copious,  but  we 
must  find  room  for  the  earliest  appearance 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  public  life. 
The  Marquis  of  Buckingham,  Lord-Lieuten- 
ant of  Ireland,  had,  at  Lady  Momington's 
request,  named  her  son  Arthur,  cet,  18,  as 
one  of  his  aides-de-camp.  Lord  Mornington 
(Marquis  Wellesley)  writes  to  thank  him : — 

*4/^  November f  1787. — You  may  well  believe 
with  what  pleasure  I  received  your  appointment 
of  my  brother  to  a  place  in  your  family,  not  only 
as  being  a  most  kind  mark  of  your  regard  for 
me,  but  as  the  greatest  advantage  to  him.  I  am 
persuaded  that,  under  your  eye,  he  will  not  be 
exposed  to  any  of  those  [moral]  risks  which 
in  other  times  have  accompanied  the  situation 
[of  an  aide-de  camp]  he  will  hold.  I  can  assure 
you  sincerely  that  he  has  every  disposition  which 
ean  render  so  young  a  boy  deserving  of  your 
lK>tice ;  and  if  he  does  not  engage  your  protec- 
tion by  his  conduct,  I  am  mucn  mistsken  ix^  his 
eharaoter.  My  mother  expects  him  every  hour 
in  London,  and  before  this  time  I  shall  hope  that 
be  had  himself  waited  on  yon.' — L  334. 

There  was,  however,  a  hitch.  Sir  George 
YongG,  the  Secretary. at- War,  insisted  that, 
if  the  honourable  Arthur  was  to  be  an  aide- 
de-camp,  he  must  be  put  on  half-pay. 
Against  this — that  would  in  fact  have  thrown 
him  out  of  the  active  line  of  his  profession, 
and  made  him  a  mere  puppet  of  the  Vice- 
regal Court — Lord  Mornington  strenuously 
remonstrated ;  but  the  curious  part  of  this 
little  squabble  is,  that  Lord  Mornington  in 
his  indignation  said  that,  rather  than  that  the 
youth  should  be  put  on  half-pay,  he  would 
send  him  to  join  a  regiment  in  India,  Hav- 
ing seen  the.  elder  and  the  younger  brother 
both  sent  to  India^  and  the  rank  and  reputa- 
tion thoy  won  there,  the  threat  is  piquant. 

As  to  Lord  Grenville's  letters,  which  are 
the  main  body  of  the  work,  they  are,  as 
might  be  expected,  well  reasoned  and  well 
written,  and  must  have  been  of  great  inter- 
^t  to  him  to  whom  they  were  addressed  ; 
but  letters  which  are  of  intense  interest  at 
the  moment  are  often  very  tedious  in  afler- 
times.    While  a  negotiation  is  pending — or 


a  battle  mpending — ^how  eager  is  our  cari- 
osity I  but  when  the  negotiations  are  con- 
cluded, or  the  battle  won  or  lost,  all  the  pre- 
vious conjectures  and  ^peculations  seen)  as 
flat  and  unprofitable  as  a  detected  riddle. 
So  it  is,  to  a  great  degree,  with  Tom  Gren- 
ville's despatdies  previous  to  the  treaty  of 
'Paris,  of  which  the  only  interest  is  a  rivalry 
between  him  and  Mr.  Oswald,  another  €t 
our  negotiators,  for  the  honour  of  heam 
duped  by  Dr.  Franklin ;  and  so  it  is  of  Lord 
Grenville's  letters  on  Irish  affeirs  in  1783 — 
on  the  vicissitudes,  the  hopes,  and  the  feai» 
of  the  King's  illness  in  1788— on  the  pro* 
pect  and  progress  of  the  Irish  Rebellion  in 
1798  : — all  these  may  be  usefully  consulted 
by  any  one  who  has  a  special  object  in  tn^- 
cing  the  minuter  steps  and  more  recondite 
motives  of  the  respective  afl^lrs,  but  now 
that  the  events  are  recorded  on  the  broadei 
page  of  history  there  is  little  for  the  instnio* 
tion,  and  still  less  for  the  amusement,  of  o^ 
dinary  readers — ^nothing  that  we  could  coDr 
dense  into  the  limits  of  a  review,  with  just- 
ice either  to  the  writers  or  to  our  readers* 
These  letters  have,  besides,  this  further  dis* 
advantage — they  are  not  only  of  a  grave  and 
didactic  style,  but  they,  are  also  very  d^- 
cousues^  and  are  so  far  from  affording  any 
continuous  interest,  that  the  editor  has  been 
obliged  to  make  the  absurd  and  ineffectual 
efforts  we  have  noticed  to  connect  them  into 
an  intelligible  series. 

There  are  a  fe.w  letters  from  some  gossip- 
ing acquaintance  of  Lord  Buckingham's — 
Lord  Bulkeley  and  Sir  William  Young — 
treating  of  the  news  and  tattle  of  the  day. 
They  are  the  only  portion  of  the  volumefl^ 
and  a  very  small  one  it  is,  that  affords  u» 
any  glimpses  of  the  state  of  public  opinion 
or  the  habits  of  society — matters  which  are^ 
in  fact,  infinitely  more  amusing,  and  to  or- 
dinary readers  more  valuable,  than  the  hun- 
dred of  pages  occupied  by  poor  Lord  Gren- 
ville's laborious  enaeavours  to  keep  his  iras- 
cible brother  in  good  humour. 

We  do  not  suppose  that  a  second  edition 
of  such  a  work  is  likely  to  be  called  fot, 
but,  should  it  be,  we  suggest  that  the  doci^ 
ments  themselves,  unincumbered  by  the  ri- 
diculous rigmarole  of  the  ridiculous  editor^ 
might  be  collected  into  one  8vo.,  with  a  few 
notes  to  clear  up  the  numerous  obscurities 
— none  of  which  the  present  performance 
has  even  attempted  to  elucidate.  These 
*  Family  Documents '  would  then  form  t 
very  suitable  and  acceptable  supplement  to 
the  earlier  series  of  *  Gre?iville  Papers  '  near 
in  the  course  of  publication,  and  which  aie 
edited  in  a  style  of  which  the  most  appro- 
priate commendation  that  we  can  give  is— 
that  it  is  the  veJy  reverse  of  that  which  diar 
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^ares,  and,  we  may  saj,  etultifios,  the  to- 
lumes  now  dismissecL 


Akt.  Vn. — 1.  Apstey  House,  Pictadilly,  the 
Thwn  Residence  of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of 
WelUngton.    J.  Mitchell.     1863. 

2.  ^psley  House,  Illustrated  by  ten  Litho- 
graphic Plates.    Colnaghi  <fe  Co.     1853. 

Thk  first  of  these  publications,  in  furnishing 
tti  authentic  catalogue  of  the  contents  of 
Apsley  House,  simply  points  out  the  prin- 
cipal objects,  leaving  the  visitor  to  form  his 
own  reflections ;  the  second  work  under- 
takes to  bring  before  the  faithful  eye  an  ac- 
curate representation  of  the  interior — the 
Bctual  aspect  of  rooms  left  exactly  as  when 
the  great  inhabitant  quitted  them  for  the  last 
time.  A  record  thus  remains  for  after  ages, 
by  which  a  condition  of  things  that  sooner 
or  later  must  undergo  change  is  fixed  and 
realized.  The  drawings  have  been  carefully 
made  and  lithographized  by  Messrs.  Nash, 
Boys,  and  Dillon,  and  the  accompanying 
commentary,  of  which  we  are  about  to  make 
a  very  free  use,  has  been  supplied  by  an  ex- 
perienced Qcerone,  the  author  of  the  Hand- 
book for  Spain. 

Few  mansions  in  the  enormous  capital  of 
Great  Britain  are  better  situated  or  known 
than  Apsley  House.  Placed  at  the  outlet 
of  the  thick-pent  town,  at  the  entrance  of 
pleasant  parks,  where  it  never  can  be  en- 
<sx>ached  on,  approached  by  arches  of  tri- 
umph and  statues  symbolic  of  power  and 
command,  it  may  well  attract  attention  of 
itself;  but  the  associated  reliyio  loci  awa- 
kens in  the  public  a  curiosity  altogether  re- 
verential. Hence  the  universal  desire  to  be 
admitted  into  those  secret  and  secluded 
diambers  in  which  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
laboured  in  his  country's  service,  and  to  lift 
up  the  curtain  that  concealed  his  daily  and 
individual  existence,  over  which  the  contrast 
of  his  out- of  doors  ubiquity  and  notoriety 
cast  somuch  mystery.  Acquainted  as  man, 
woman,  and  child  were  with  the  exterior  of 
Apsley  House,  the  interior — the  actual  lion's 
den — was  a  sealed  book  to  the  million  ;  for 
few  were  privileged  to  pass  the  threshold, 
and  enter  into  the  sanctum  sanctorum  of  the 
crt)jeot  of  popular  hero-worship.  The  out^ 
'Ward  bearing  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
himself  was  not  less  known  than  his  house. 
He  was  the  best  known  man  in  London ; 
every  one  knew  him  by  sight :  like  a  city 
built  on  a  hill,  or  his  own  colossal  statue  on 
the  ardi,  he  could  not  be  hid.    He  was  the 


observed  of  all  observers,  and  the  object  of 
universal  royal-like  homage,  which  he  nei- 
ther courted  nor  shunned.  At  fixed  hours 
he  lived  in  the  public  eye,  familiar  to  all  as 
household  gods ;  and  his  movements  were 
so  certain  and  regular,  that  he  might  be  ccU^ 
culated  on  as  a  planet.  For  more  than  for- 
ty  years  he  has  been  the  soul  of  every  im- 
portant transaction — the  foremost  person  in 
every  ^reat  act  and  danger  in  an  age  fertile 
of  great  men  and  events;  in  a  word,  a 
fourth  estate  in  the  empire.  His  martial 
countenance  was  a  salient  feature  in  our 
streets:  whether  on  foot  or  horseback,  he 
crossed  the  path  of  every  one,  and  his  image 
became  so  engraved  in  the  memory  of  his 
countrymen,  that  many,  half  -a  century 
hence,  will  speak  of  his  silvered  head  and 
his  venerable  form,  bowed  with  the  weight 
of  years  and  honours,  yet  manftilly  stem- 
ming the  crowded  highways,  struggling  to 
the  last  against  the  advance  of  age,  the  con- 
queror of  conquerors. 

The  pilgrim  longing  of  the  nation  to  visit 
the  Duke's  house  has  been  anticipated  by 
his  son,  who,  to  his  infinite  credit,  while 
inheriting  his  lather's  title  and  estates,  ap- 
pointed himself  trustee  of  his  fame,  guardian 
of  his  memory,  and  joint  heir  with  us  all  in 
whatever  tends  to  our  common  share  in  'the 
Duke '  as  public  property,  and  can  lead  to 
a  better  understanding  of  one,  a  model  and 
example  to  Englishmen.  By  him,  Apsley 
House,  so  long  and  hermetically  sealed,  had 
been  thrown  open — a  well-timed  act  of  filial 
reverence  and  kind  courtesy,  which  has  won 
golden  opinions  from  all,  and  especially 
from  the  thousands  on  thousands  who  have 
swarmed  in,  and  testified,  by  every  circum- 
stance  of  their  demeanour,  a  profound  ap^ 
preciation  of  the  boon  conceded.  They 
seemed  eager  to  celebrate  once  more  the 
hero's  last  obsequies,  and  to  pay  yet  another 
homage  of  regret  while  standing  on  his  own 
threshold ;  and  how  could  it  be  done  more 
appropriately  than  on  the  very  site  where 
his  days  and  nights  had  been  spent  in  their 
service  ]  The  living  stream  flowed  on  for 
months — ^but  that  striking  spectacle  too  has 
now  become  a  thing  of  the  past — a  recollec- 
tion which,  once  broken,  never  can  be  re- 
stored. Future  generations,  therefore,  may 
Well  be  thankfiil  to  the  present  Duke,  by 
whose  favour  and  foresight  pencil  and  pen 
have  been  permitted  to  ^x  the  transitory 
scene,  and  Imnd  down  to  posterity  the  exact 
form  and  pressure  of  his  father's  abode,  as 
thus  inspected  by  the  myriads  of  1853. 

Apsley  House,  in  respect  to  architectural 
elevation  and  internal  decoration,  is  sur- 
passed by  other  town-residences  of  our 
aristocracy.    Suffice  it,  therefore,  to  say— 
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referring  for  other  partioolars  to  Mr.  Cun- 
niughani's  excellent  Handbook  of  London 
— that  it  is  built  on  the  site  of  the  old 
lodge  to  Hyde  Park,  and  where  once  stood 
the  suburban  inn,  the  Pillars  of  Hercules, 
At  which  Squire  Western  put  up  when  he 
arrived  in  pursuit  of  his  charming  daughter. 
The  name  is  derived  from  Lord  Chancellor 
ApsJey,  by  whom  the  mansion  was  erected 
aboivt  seventy  years  ago,  at  the  worst  period 
of  art-degradation,  "fiiis  drawback  was  not 
corrected  by  the  learned  judge's  being  chiefly 
his  own  architect,  and  by  his  forgetting,  as  it 
is  said,  to  make  sufficient  allowance  in  his  plan 
for  a  staircase.  Nor  was  it  less  strange  that 
the  legal  lord  should  have  omitted  to  make 
good  his  title  to  a  portion  of  the  land,  before  he 
finished  the  stables,  which  in  fact  he  did  for  the 
benefit  of  another  person,  whose  interest  had 
then  to  be  bought  out  at  a  heavy  cost.  The 
edifice  came  about  1810  into  the  possession 
of  the  Marquis  Wellesley,  who  resided  there 
in  great  state  while  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  and  in  that  capacity  lending 
a  powerful  co-operation  to  the  campaigns 
carried  on  in  Spam  by  the  next  occupant. 
The  Duke  purchased  the  house  from  his 
elder  brother  about  1820 :  thus  it  has  al- 
ways been  inhabited  by  personi^es  first  and 
foremost  in  eminent  careers.  The  interior 
arrangements  were  soon  found  to  be  no  less 
inconvenient  and  insufficient  than  the  red- 
brick, ordinary- exterior  was  commonplace, 
and  Messrs.  S.  and  B.  Wyatt  were  emploved 
by  the  Duke  in  1828  to  mend  matters,  while 
he  in  the  mean  time  resided  in  Downing 
Street,  as  Prime  Minister ;  then  the  outside 
was  recased  with  Bath-stone,  and  an  addi- 
tional wing  constructed  to  the  west,  which 
comprised  the  state-saloon,  afterwards  used 
for  the  Waterloo  banquets,  and  a  suite  of 
rooms  on  the  ground-floor  for  his  private  oc- 
cupation. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington,  whose  occupa- 
tion was  war  and  government,  felt  himself 
rather  a  Vauban  than  a  Vitruvius;  and, 
however  competent  to  construct  or  de- 
molish bastions,  was  no  master  of  the  arts 
of  an  architect,  or  the  crafts  of  a  builder  or 
upholsterer.  He  trusted  to  those  he  em- 
ployed ;  and  their  estimates,  high  when 
originally  framed,  were  doubled  ere  the 
works  were  done ;  a  conclusion  and  calamity 
not  unfrequent  in  the  best  regulated  Houses 
of  Lords  or  Commons :  hence  arose  his  in- 
delible disgust  of  brick  and  mortar — raw 
materials  of  ruination — ^and  his  habit,  when 
he  related  the  facts  by  way  of  a  warning  to 
friends  about  to  build,  of  adding,  *  the  bill 
for  my  house  in  Piccadilly  would  have 
broken  any  one's  back  but  mine.'  And  we 
may  here  observe  that  he  had  a  mark^ 


dislike  to  the  name  *  Apsley  House,'  which 
he  never  used  either  in  spet^ing  of  his  resi- 
dence or  in  dating  from  it.  In  truth,  what  with 
one  expense  or  another,  the  original  purchase, 
and  these  costly  alterations,  this  patch-work 
house,  ill-contrived  and  unsatisfectory  at  best) 
did  not  stand  him  in  much  less  than  130,000^ 
Neither,  when  these  '  vast  improvements  * 
were  made  was  the  Duke  fortunate  in  die 
taste  of  the  period.  Then  Rococo  was  the 
rule,  and  a  Crockford-dub  pei-version  of  the 
Louis  XIV.  style  marked  the  &shion  of  the 
day ;  then  gentlemen  of  the  gold-leaf  and 
papier-mach^  order,  who  could  not  maks 
houses  beautiful,  made  them  gaudj.  No 
wonder,  therefore,  that  the  results,  outside 
and  inside,  should  disappoint  many,  who,  in 
these  times  of  progress,  when  matters  are  a 
trifle  better  managed,  expect  to  find  a  palace 
worthy  of  such  a  possessor  and  price. 

A  heavy,  useless  portico  darkens  and  dis- 
figures the  severe  and  semi-defensive  aspect 
of  the  exterior  ;  the  entrance  b  fenced  and 
palisadoed ;  solid  and  ever-dosed  gates  ex- 
clude alike  the  light  of  heaven  and  the  sight 
of  man.  The  stables  to  the  right  are 
anything*  but  ornamental ;  but  the  Duke 
would  not  permit  them  to  be  changed, 
as  their  inner  communication  v?ith  the 
house  was  occasionally  convenient.  He 
was  thus  enabled  to  mount  his  horse  or  get 
into  his  carriage  unseen,  and  go  out  at  once, 
on  opening  the  street-gates,  and  so  esc^ 
the  certainty  of  a  crowd  being  collected  by 
any  previous  notice.  On  the  same  protect 
ive  prindple  the  windows  of  his  head-quarters 
were  barricadoed  with  iron  bullet-proof 
shutters,  put  up  during  the  Eeform-BiU 
agitation,  when  the  house  and  person  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  who  emancipated  the 
western  world  &om  the  most  embruting 
despotism,  were  asisailed  by  an  Englid^ 
mob — ^as  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  spit  upon  in 
Scotland  by  that  people  to  whose  country 
he  had  given  a  European  reputation.  The 
conqueror  of  a  hundred  fields  would  never 
remove  this  stem  record  of  brutal  violenoe. 
But  now,  if  there  be  consciousness  in  the 
grave,  how  his  lofty  spirit  must  have  been 
soothed  by  the  noble  atonement  made  by  a 
whole  nation  for  the  sins  of  a  shameless 
few ;  when  all  England,  in  tears,  bore  the 
other  day  her  greatest  General  past  these 
still  closed  windows,  to  lay  him  alongside 
her  greatest  Admiral.  He  had  pursued  the 
even  tenor  of  his  way,  through  good  report 
and  evil  report,  undeterred  by  menace,  in- 
difierent  to  calumny,  and,  gradually  livix^ 
down  all  factions,  spleens,  and  envies,  was 
in  the  end  really  and  universally  understood. 

Visitors  Xo  Apsley  House,  on  enteriogt 
turn  to  the  rigfe|^i^<J^,%^^,^|ing.rooi% 
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vluch  has  no  oroaments  but  a  few  views  of 
Ntples  by  Vanvitelli,  and  a  portion  of  the 
Puke's  collection  of  busts.     Of  these  he  had 
jean  ago  removed  many  to  Strathfieldsaye ; 
among  others  that  of  Scott,  the  chef  d'csuvre 
iii  Chaatrey,  and  a  fine  bronze  of  Massena 
byMasfion.    He  retained  in  London  Pitt, 
the  pilot  that  weathered  the  storm,  and  undef 
^hom  he  began  his  career ;  Perceval^  the 
murdered  Premier,  '  than  whom  ' — ipse  dixit 
— '  a  more  honest,  zealous,  and  able  minister 
never  served  the  King;'   George  IlL,  that 
good  old  Engliah-hearl^  monarch,  who  gave 
the  Duke  his  first  badge  of  honour '  afler 
Assay  e.     The  scratch-wig  of  the  royal  bust 
in  the  unmitigated  unpicturesqueness  of  the 
period,  like  the  bronze  pigtail  of  Mr,  Wyat 
in  Cockspur  Street,  is  a  specimen  of  art  that 
would  make  Phidias  open  his  eyes.     Here, 
too,  is  the  brave  gentleman  Castlereagk,  who 
bad  the  foresight  to  appoint  the  Duke  to  the 
Bole  command  in  the  Peninsula,  and  who, 
when  the  deed  was  done,  became  his  beloved 
colleague  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna.    This 
fine  ^ork  by  Chantrey  was  a  present  from 
Mr.  Chad,  whose  name,  written  in  pencil  by 
the  Duke,  still  remains  on  the  bust's  broad 
diest.    Our  hero,  however  he  might  in  the 
field  have  rivalled  Alexander  the  Great,  who 
allowed  none  but  Apelles  and  Lysippus  to 
band  his  likeness  down  to  posterity,  was 
cwitented  to  pronounce  *  good '  a  meagre 
bronze  statuette  of  himself  by  Count  d'Orsay, 
which  also  has  a  place  in  this  chamber,  and 
does,  indeed,  contrast  with  its  next  neigh- 
bour, a  reduced  copy  of  Kauch's  statue  of 
Bltlcher — a  truly  admirable  work,  which  our 
Duke  had  the  satis&ction  of  seeing  inaugu 
rated  at  Breslau  in  1826,  when  on  his  way 
to  St.  Petersburgh;  a  monument  which, 
even  in  this  miniature  edition,  sets  before  us, 
completely  as  he  lived  and  moved,  the  rough 
and  tough  old  comrade,  '  Marshal  Forwards' 
—who,  if  he  had  had  his  own  way — that  is, 
but  for  the  Duke — would  have  burnt  Paris 
to  the  ground,  and  hanged  the  murderer  of 
D'Enghien  in  the  very  ditch  of  Vincennes. 

This  waiting-room  opens  on  a  circular, 
winding  staircase,  contrived  as  best  could 
be  managed  where  such  an  accommodation 
was  an  afler-thought :  deficient  in  space  and 
light,  the  palpable  obscurity  is  deepened  by 
the  yellow  glazinff  of  the  low  dome,  and  the 
feelmg  of  want  of  size  is  increased  by  the 
huge  statue  of  Napoleon,  stowed  away, 
cabined,  and  confined  in  a  comer  at  the  foot 
of  the  steps.  This  emblem  of  the  chances 
and  changes  of  fickle  fortune,  and  the  uncer- 
teinty  of  human  prosperity,  does  indeed  point 
ft  moral  and  adorn  a  tale.  Here  the  effigy 
of  one  for  whose  vaulting  ambition  the  world 
was  too  small,  looms  iSce  a  caged  eagle ; 


nor  could  Nemesis  the  sternest,  or^  Justice 
the  most  poetical,  have  appointed  a  fitter 
sentinel  for  the  dwelling  of  our  'sepoy 
general,' 

This  statue  was  ordered  by  Buonaparte 
shortly  before  his  coronation  ;  and  the  Phi- 
dias of  his  day,  summoned  from  Rome,  for- 
got the  subjugation  of  his  country  in  his 
eagerness  to  descend,  as  he  said,  to  poste- 
rity 'united  with  the  immortality  of  the 
modern  Caesar.'  Canova  speedily  reached 
the  TuUeries,  and  there  modelled  the  head  ; 
as  the  sittings  were  rare  and  the  sitter  rest- 
less, the  attitude  and  attributes  had  to  be 
conventional.  The  statue,  eleven  feet  high, 
and  cut,  with  the  exception  of  the  left  arm, 
fi-om  one  block,  was  sent  to  Paris  in  1810, 
but  remained  in  its  unopened  case.  Buona- 
parte, superstitious,  and  prescient  of  the 
coming  end,  disliked  the  winged  Victonr, 
which  turning  her  back  to  him,  seemed  ready 
to  fly  from  him  for  ever — ^nor  was  he  pleased 
with  the  classical  chaTacter  or  the  nudity — 
that  language  of  ancient  art :  still  less  was 
le  petit  caporal  satisfied  with  the  colossal 
dimensions.  He  dreaded  mocking  compa- 
risons, and  preferred  the  apparent  reality  of 
his  own  natural  inches,  together  with  the 
world-known  Redingote  Grise,  &c.  6zo. — 
which  he  caused  Claudet  to  adopt  for  the 
bronze  figure  mounted  with  such  pomp  on 
the  column  of  the  Place  Vendome — soon  to 
be  pulled  down  amid  the  frantic  exclamations 
of  the  Parisians — ^in  due  season  to  be  once 
more  elevated  with  the  like  accompaniments 
— and  who  can  prophesy  its  future  ups  and 
downs  ?  When  it  was  known  that  Buona- 
parte felt  coldly  about  Canova's  perform^ 
ance,  the  courtier-critics  of  France,  who 
knew  it  only  firom  casts,  pronounced  the 
forms  clumsy  and  too  muscular  for  a  '  demi- 
god ;'  on  the  other  hand,  the  Italians,  capti- 
vated by  the  exquisite  finish  and  air  of  the 
antique,  held  it  to  be  the  apotheosis  of  their 
Alaric.  The  excellences  of  this  statue, 
which  essentially  requires  ample  room  and 
verge  enough,  cannot  be  ^rly  appreciated 
in  its  present  cell — a  site  as  unsuited  of 
itself  as  uncontemplated  by  the  sculptor  or 
his  Csesar,  and  anything  but  improved  by 
the  jaundice  of  the  Picc^illy  skylight.  The 
marble,  still  in  its  Roman  box,  was  upon 
the  Emperor's  downfall  purchased  from  the 
Bourbon  government  by  ours  for  less  than 
3000^,  and  presented  to  the  Duke.  He,  it 
may  be  recoUed  par  parentkise^-wsa  bom  in 
the  same  year  with  his  last  and  greatest 
antagonist.  Le  del  nom  devaii  cette  r^com^ 
penae,  said  Louis  XVIU.,  when  informed  of 
this  natal  coincidence  of  his  bane  and  anti- 
dote. Canova,  oa  leaning  the  final  destina- 
tion of  hia  work^  wrote  immediately  to  Mr. 
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Hamilton,  who  preserves  the  autograph, 
minutely  detailing  how  the  statue  was  to  be 
put  up,  referring  to  a  mark«etill  to  be  found 
on  the  pedestal,  which  a  plumb-line  sus- 
pended from  the  right  breast  would  touch ; 
and  the  direction  his  been  recently  tested. 

On  ascendinff  into  the  drawing- room  which 
fronts  Piccadilly,  it  is  impossible  not  to  see 
the  Duke's  mark  in  the  selection  and  ar- 
rangement of  the  jnctures.  Devoid  of  any 
high  sesthetio  perceptions,  and  no  judge  of  fine 
art,  he  was  far  above  making  pretensions  to 
anything  out  of  his  line,  and  never  uttered 
one  syllable  of  the  cant  of  connoisseurship. 
He  took  and  looked  at  art  in  his  own  prac- 
tical way,  and  enjoyed  imitations  of  nature 
and  fact  on  canvass  or  in  marble,  just  id 
proportion  as  the  fidelity  of  the  transcript 
appealed  to  his  understanding.  While  he 
could  not  sympathise  with  the  ideal  and 
transcendental,  he  fully  relished  those  exact, 
though  perhaps  humble,  representations 
which  come  home  to  the  senses  and  to  com- 
mon sense — ^to  the  business  and  bosoms  of '  all 
people  who  on  earth  do  dwell.'  Self-relying, 
he  confined  hb  acquisitions  simply  to  what 
was  pleasing  to  himself;  and  the  objects 
therefore — be  they  good  or  not — have  a  de- 
cided interest  of  their  own  as  bearing  evi- 
dence of  the  heart,  mind,  and  ^og  of  the 
Man.  The  place  of  honour  was  assigned  by 
Wellington  to  Marlborough.  The  portrait, 
attributed  to  Wooton,  is  indiflferent — ^nay, 
some  Imve  doubted,  and  still  doubt,  its  being 
one  of  Marlborough  at  all— nor  do  we  vo- 
lunteer a  decided  opinion.  The  Duke  of 
Wellington  purchased  it  at  the  sale  of  the 
late  Duke  of  Marlborough's  effects  at  White 
Knights — this  pedigree  being,  as  he  thought, 
and  was  well  entitled  to  think,  a  sufficient 
voucher  of  authenticity.  He,  however,  pos- 
sessed other  and  better  portraits  of  his  great 
predecessor,  and  at  Strathfieldsaye  placed 
one,  which  represents  him  on  the  field  of 
Blenheim,  exactly  opposite  his  own  triumph 
at  Vitoria — in  order,  as  he  said,  to  exhibit 
the  difierences  pf  costume  and  strategies. 
Not  less  striking  are  the  points  of  difierence 
and  parallel  between  Marlborough  and  Wel- 
lington. For  our  part  we  cannot  entirely 
coincide  with  the  depreciatory  full  lengths 
of  the  former  drawn  by  Thackeray  and  Ma- 
caulay — albeit  forced,  with  milder  masters, 
to  admit  that  he  did  not  quite  escape  the 
spirit  of  his  corrupt  age,  or  resist  the  conta- 
gion of  civil  conflicts  and  revolution,  by 
which  so  many  eminent  men  of  modern 
France  have  been  infected.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  and  however  they  differed  in  antece- 
dents and  moral  character,  the  resemblance 
in  military  supremacy  and  success  was  sig- 
JiaL    Bpth  oommenced  tl^eir  career  when 


France  was  in  an  {osdcmt  ascendance,  nd 
England  dispirited  and  ill  prepared;  both 
were  thwarted  by  party  and  ikctton  at  homa 
— hampered  by  unworthy  allies  abroad: 
both,  in  spite  of  most  inadequate  meam, 
proved  all  sufficient  in  themselves:  both 
finally  beat  down  their  foe  and  raised  theb 
Country  to  the  pinnacle  of  j>ower  and  glory. 
It  is  curious  to  speculate  on  the  difference  at 
period  in  their  developments.    When  Mari- 
borough  began  his   series  of  conquests  at 
Blenheim,  be  was  older  by  eight  years  than 
Wellington  was  when  he  wound  up  his  at 
Waterloo.     Marlborough  first  shone  forth, 
in  short,  after  that  time  of  life  when,  accord- 
ing to  both  Wellii^ton  and  Buonaparte,  a 
commander  ought  to  strike  work — ^and  to  be 
sure  Buonaparte's   own  early  history  bad 
read  the  world  many  stem  lessons  on  the 
discomfiture  and  waste  of  blood  and  tre*- 
sure  occasioned  by  trusting  to  effete  octo* 
genarians.     Neither  his  words  nor  his  deeds, 
perhaps,  have  had  adequate  effect  in  our  own 
case.     The  rare,  V€ry  rare  quality,  the  ge- 
nius of  a  great  commander  by  sea  or  land, 
remains  afler  all,   however,   a   mysterioua 
I  problem  in  the  metaphysics  of  man  '  fear- 
I  fully  and  wonderfully  made.'    Does  it  con- 
isist  in  some  exquisite  organization,  some 
,  perfection  of  the  nervous  system,  some  di- 
j  vine  spark,  which  in  the  idiosyncracy  of  srch 
'  soldiers  becomes  more  collected  and  alire 
'  in  proportion  as  they  are  surrounded  by  cir- 
I  cumstances  the  most  likely  to  upset  and  di»- 
I  turb?     Irrespective  of  age  or  previous  oooa- 
pation,  it  would  seem  almost  bom  and  in- 
tuitive :  at  all  events  it  has  blazed  forth  in 
the  maturity  of  Blake,  Cromwell,  and  Marl- 
borough— nay,  in  the   hoary  antiquity   of 
Radetsky — ^no  less  than  in  the  youth  of 
Conde,  Nelson,  Wellington,  and  Napoleon ; 
aud  the  latter  great  captain  seemed  to  fe^ 
the  gift  to  be  inexplicable,  when  he  replied 
to  a  flatterer  of  his  generalship — '  Mon  Dieu, 
c'est  ma  nature ;  je  suis  £iit  com  me  9a.' 

To  come  back  to  the  drawing-room — 
opposite  to  Marlborough  hangs  a  picture  of 
van  Ambu rg  in  the  wild  beasts'  den,  bv 
Landseer.  This  expression  of  the  triumph 
of  human  reason  over  brute  bone  and  mus- 
cle was  painted  after  the  positive  instnic- 
tions  of  the  Duke,  who,  with  the  Bible  in 
hand,  pointed  out  the  passage  (Genesis, 
chap.  i.  ver.  26)  in  which  dominion  is  given 
to  Adam  over  the  earth  and  animals.  He 
caused  the  text  to  be  inscribed  on  the 
frame,  as  the  authority  which  oonferred  on 
him  a  privilege  of  power,  and  gave  him  the 
'  great  commission  '  which  he  flilly  carried 
out  on  the  fields  of  battle  and  ekase.  The 
wild  beasts,  their  awed  ferocitj  and  aub- 
imisMon,  ajr©  6nifJ^yi?^,ipp^  matteriy 
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touch.  The  unfortunate  eyes  and  straddle 
of  Van  Amburg  were  'a  likeness'  more 
pleasing  to  the  practical  patron  than  to  the 
refining  artist;  Sir  Edwin,  however,  was 
compelled  to  obey  orders  as  strictly  as  if 
his  R,  A.  had  meant  Royal  Artillery. 
Thus,  when  some  of  his  sketches  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  great  F.  M.,  he  was  met  by 
the  remark,  *  Very  fine,  I  dare  say,  but  not 
what  I  want;'  and  an  equally  cool  hint 
struck  out  a  most  picturesquely  placed 
panther : — '  No— that's  a  taught  trick. 

The  Duke's  true  love  for  (he  United  Ser- 
vice is  marked  by  two  pictures  in  this  room, 
the  Chelsea  Pensioners  and  the  Greenwich 
Veterans.     The  Duke,  who  had  a  sympa- 
thetic admiration  for  the  singleness  of  pur- 
pose   and    precision   of    aim   with    which 
Wilkie  went  directly  to  his  unpretentious 
themes,  early  as  1816  commissioned  him  to 
paint  '  British  Soldiers  regaling  at  Chelsea ' 
—a  suggestion  which  by  and  bye  expanded 
into  ^reading  the  Waterloo  Gazette,^     VVilkie 
has  recorded  in  his  diary  the  repeated  re- 
connoitrings made,  while  the  sketches  were 
in  preparation,  by   his  military  Maecenas, 
who,  carrying  into  the  studio  the  tactics  of 
the  field,  wished  to  brigade  all  the  ideas 
into  one  canvass — ^but  was  above  all  else 
anxious  that  a  good  number  of  his  own 
Peninsular  soldiers — ^whom  he  never  forgot 
in  war  or  peace  —  should  be  introdu(^ 
The  picture  was  only  finished  in  1822,  for 
Wilkie,  who  worked  slowly  and  painfully, 
spared  neither  labour  of  brain  nor  hand  on 
such  a  subject  and  for  such  a  patron.     When 
the  '  Canny  Dauvid,'  as  he  honestly  tells  us, 
brought  H  in,  with  the  bill  charging  '  1260 
pounds,  t.  e.  1200  guineas,'  his  Grace,  neither 
less  a  raah  of  business  nor  less  thrifty  in 
phraseology  than  the  Scottish  Teniers,  paid 
instanter,  counting  out  the  cash  himself  in 
hank  notes,  and  without  adding  one  word 
expressive    of   satisfection     or    otherwise. 
Only  when  the  recipient  interrupted  him  by 
a  suggestion  that  a  check  might  save  trouble, 
the  paymaster  gave  him  a  smile  and  said, 
*Do  you  think  I  like  Coutts's  clerks  always 
to  know  how  foolishly  I  spend  my  money?  ' 
The  Duke,  however,  who  was  an  pptimist, 
and  whose  opinion  of  his  acquisitions  always 
grew  with  possession,  subsequently  praised 
Ae  pictiire  much,  regularly  remarking  that 
he  himself  had  selected  the  site  of  the  inci- 
dent.   The  treatment  of  the  localities  and 
portraits  is  capital — all  the  expressions  and 
Hidividuallties  are  most  happily  caught — 
hut  portions  of  the  groupings,  especially  in 
t^e  right  comer,  are  feeble.     It  is  painted 
■^thanice  silvery  tone,  and  with  all  the 
<»|i«5i^tious  care  and  finish  of  Sir  David's 
<>"g'nal  and  peculiar  style,  from  which  he 
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affcerwards  unfortunately  departed  —  but 
which  he  had  resumed  in  the  two  admirable 
pieces  left  unfinished  at  his  too  early  death. 
The  painting  was  the  lion  of  the  exhibition 
of  its  year,  and  Burnet's  fine  engraving  has 
spread  its  fame  to  the  far  antipodes ;  and 
whatever,  the  Duke  might  think,  say,  or  not 
say,  the  artist  was  altogether  satisfied  with 
the  Chelsea  Pensioners,  as  he  received  from 
Messrs.  Graves  another  1200/. — ^that  is,  we 
hope,  '  1200  guineas' — for  the  copyright. 
The  Duke  consented  to  part  with  the  origi- 
nal for  three  years,  the  term  required  by 
Mr.  Burnet  for  the  engraving,  and,  on  the 
Saturday  before  thb  term  expired,  walked 
into  the  publisher's  shop  and  asked,  '  Shall  I 
have  my  picture  back  on  Monday  V  '  Yes, 
your  Grace,  and  by  twelve  o'clock.'  It  was 
sent  to  time,  whereupon  the  Duke,  watch  in 
hand,  said,  *  Now,  Mr.  Graves,  you  shall 
have  any  other  picture  of  mine.' 

The  companion-work  had  for  its  inventor, 
painter,  and  engraver,  Mr.  Burnet — who, 
as  Wilkie  declined  the  subject,  set  up  his 
easel  at  Greenwich  itself,  amid  the  living 
models  of  the  Hospital.  When  it  was 
finished,  our  Sailor  King,  William  IV.,  had 
it  brought  to  him,  but,  on  hearing  that 
three  years  would  be  required  to  engrave 
it,  replied  'that's  a  lifetime,'  and  sent  it 
back.  When  the  Duke  bought  the  print  ol 
Mr.  Graves  the  picture  was  suggested  to 
him,  and  on  being  assured  that  Its  purchase 
by  him  would  be  very  beneficial  to  the 
artist,  he  at  once  paid  down  five  hundred 
guineas,  the  price  asked.  When, Mr.  Bur- 
net thanked  him  for  having  placed  it  near 
Wilkie's,  the  Duke  replied — ^'Aye,  and  it 
will  remain  so,  as  I  have  made  it  one  of 
the  heir-looms ;'  and  it  may  be  added  the 
last  order  given  by  the  Duke  on  leaving 
Apsley  House  never  to  return,  was,  to 
'  have  this  picture  re-varnished.' 

Sir  David  himself,  although  a  country- 
man  and  fellow  student  of  Burnet's,  was  not 
over-pleased  with  a  juxta-position  by  which 
the  engraver  was  put  on  a  par  with  the 
painter.  As  works  of  art  the  two  pictures 
cannot  be  compared  ;  the  Greenwicn  scene 
is  treated  with  a  coarse  touch,  and  the 
homely  figures  stand  out  in  hard  and  heavy 
relief.  Skilled  as  he  was  in  the  history  and 
theory  of  art,  Mr.  Burnet  naturally  wanted 
palette  practice,  and  will  be  known  here- 
after more  for  his  works  on  copper  than  on 
canvass.  Nor  will  this  patronage  of  the 
Duke  diminish  his  popularity;  and  few  of 
these  weather-beaten  tars,  these  splintered 
spars  of  Nelson's  victories,  these  planks 
drifled  down  from  so  many  storms,  had 
more  braved  the  breeze  than  the  Duke  him- 
self,  who,  constantly  buffeted  by  foul  winds, 
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flffidn  and  agaio  narrowly  escaped  shipwreck. 
No  two  pictures  in  any  collection  convey  a 
nobler  moral.  The  blue  jackets  call  up 
Abpukir  Bay  and  Trafalgar — the  red  coats 
Salamanca  and  Waterloo.*  The  past  is  the 
prophet  of  the  future,  and  deep  is  our  con- 
fidence in  the  sturdy  loyalty  and  patriotism 
of  Englishmen — that,  however  tampered 
with  by  peace-praters  here — however  tempt- 
ed by  almighty  dollars  elsewhere — the  sons 
of  such  sires  will  every  man,  when  England 
again  expects  it,  rally  round  'The  Old 
Flag,'  and  *  do  his  duty.' 

In  this  room,  and  near  the  Wilkie,  hang 
several  first-rate  works  of  Jansteen  and 
other  Dutch  masters — a  school  of  which  so 
many  specimens  are  preserved  in  Apsley 
£[ouse  that  the  learned  Dr.  Waagen  con- 
sidered them  to  be  the  consequence  of  a 
cause,  and  the  proofs  and  illustrations  of 
that  humour  which  he  read  in  the  Duke's 
countenance.  Undoubtedly  a  real  relish  for 
diry  humour  marked  the  kind  and  cheery 
character  of  his  Grace,  who,  when,  not 
pliUnged  body  and  soul  in  afi&irs  of  serious, 
Bolenm  importance,  delighted  to  unbend — 
readily  entered  into  social  amenities,  and 
plucked  the  flowrets  that  gladden  the  dusty 
path  of  daily  drudgery.  Few  could  tell  a 
terse  story  better — nobody,  until  deafness 
iacreased,  more  enjoy  a  spicy  and  festive 
anecdote  told  by  a  friend.  Undoubtedly 
the  same  motives  which  induced  the  Duke 
to  appreciate  the  early  workb  of  Wilkie  led 
him  to  admire  their  eminent  prototypes, 
Ostade,  Jansteen,  Teniers,  and  other  feith- 
ful  imitators  of  the  great  mistress,  Nature, 
one  touch  of  whom  makes  all  the  world 
kin.  Unfortunately  for  the  Doctor's  ingeni- 
ous speculations,  however,  very  few  of  Wiese 
Dutch  gems  were  knocked  down  to  the 
Duke  by  the  baton  of  an  auctioneer.  These 
spolia  opima  formed  part  of  the  '  collec- 
tions '  of  King  Joseph  Buonaparte  captured 
at  Vitoria.  His  Majesty,  who  began  life 
as  an  attorney's  clerk,  had  been  much  in- 
fluenced in  hb  *  selections '  from  the  palaces 
of  Ferdinand  VII,  by  the  consideration  of 
the  carrier,  conveyancer,  and  broker.  Dutch 
pictures  of  this  class  are  easily  packed  in  an 
imperial — and,  portable  as  bank  notes,  their 
mercantile  value  is  no  less  fixed  and  cer- 
tiun. 

The  next  drawing-room  contains  hard  and 
unsatisfactory  copies — ^libels   in   truth — of 


*  Wellington  and  Nelson,  in  death  not  divided, 
met  but  once  when  alive,  and  in  the  small  ante-room 
of  the  Colonial  Office,  Downing  Street  The  Sea- 
man, who  did  not  know  the  Soldier,  was  so  struck 
by  him  that  he  stepped  out  to  inquire  who  he  was. 
ThiB  occurred  ver^  shortly  before  Lord  N.  started 
oa  his  last  ezpeditioo. 


four  celebrated  pieces,  at  Madrid,  by  Rafi*- 
elle,  the  antithesis  of  Jansteen  and  Wilkie ; 
they  were  painted  by  Monsieur  Bonne- 
maison,  and  bought  erf*  him  by  the  Duke. 
The  exquisite  original  of  No.  1,  a  Holy 
Family,  is  commonly  known  as  La  Perla^ 
from  having  been  pronounced  the  Pearl  of 
Pictures  by  Philip  IV.,  who  purchased  it  from 
the  gallery  of  our  unfortunate  Qiarles  L, 
when  sold  by  Cromwell.  No.  2,  the  Spasm 
of  the  Saviour  under  the  Cross,  is  generally 
called  el  Pasmo  de  Sicilia,  from  having  been 
done  for  a  convent  at  Palermo,  dedicated 
to  that  awful  agony.  This  composition, 
long  considered  second  only  to  the  Trans- 
figuration,  having  been  'transported'  to 
Paris  in  1810,  was  removed  from  the 
old  decayed  pannel  and  transferred  to 
canvass  by  Monsieur  Bonnemaison.  It 
was  rescued  indeed  by  this  ingenious  ope- 
rator from  ruin  of  material — ^but  only  that 
it  might  be  *  beautified  and  repaired* — that  is 
to  say  scrubbed,  scoured,  repainted,  relack- 
ered,  and  ruined  in  spirit  and  surface.  No.  3, 
The  Visitation,  was  also  '  trai. sported'  to 
Paris  and  also  *  restored.'  No.  4,  Tobit  and 
the  Fishy  one  of  Rafaelle's  most  beautiful 
works,  underwent  a  Similar  cruel  fate.  The 
Duke  was  fond  of  relating  an  anecdote  of 
the  originals  thus. mangled  and  afterwards 
caricatured  by  a  French  hand.  When  that 
radical  reformer  had  pared  their  pjinnels 
down  to  the  quick,  on  the  back  of  the 
primings  of  one  or  two  the  process  of  the 
wonderful  Italian  stood  revealed.  The 
figures  were  found  first  drawn  in  as  skeletons 
— then  in  a  second  stage,  the  outlines  of 
muscle  environed  the  dry  bones — and 
finally,  at  a  third  set-to,  the  folds  of  the 
draperies  had  been  superadded :  so  unspar- 
ing of  labour  was  this  great  master  of  his 
art ;  and  so  fully  did  he  anticipate  the  prin- 
ciple of  our  great  master  of  ihe  art  of  war, 
I  hat  *  success  can  only  be  attained  by  trac- 
ing every  part  of  every  operation  from  its 
origin  to  its  concluding  point.'  These  pic- 
tures were  among  those  sent  back  from 
Paris  to  Madrid  in  181ft — and  copies  of 
them  are  therefore  appropriately  placed  in 
the  house  of  the  just  man  who  compelled 
the  spoilers  to  regorge  plundered  art  MQf- 
fiiiig — (whose  sterling  Memoirs  we  are  glad 
to  see  translated  by  Colonel  Yorke)— makes 
no  bones  of  detailing  how  the  non-restora* 
tion  by  the  restored  Bourbon  of  the  stolen 
goods  led  to  thefiunous  Order  of  September 
10, 1815.  By  this^  the  only  Order  ever  signed 
by  all  the  three  Marshals — Sdiwansenberg, 
Wellington,  and  Blttcher — the  use  of  force 
was  authorized  to  carry  out  that  *  great 
moral  lesson'  so  tersely  taught  to  Talleyrand 
and  ably  discussed  by  the  Duke  in  fails  de^^ 
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spatchcs  of  the  16th  and  23rd  of  that  me 
morable  month.  It  may  not  be  generally 
known  that  the  four  originals,  cobbled  and 
copied  by  Mons.  Bonnemaison,  were  some 
few  years  afterwards  on  the  point  of  coming 
to  Charing  Cross.  During  the  Carlist  stnig- 
gle  a  private  agent  from  Madrid  proposed  to 
sell  them  to  our  Government.  Lord  Mont- 
eagle,  then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
much  to  his  credit — for  it  was  during  the 
parliamentary  recess  and  therefore  wholly 
on  his  own  responsibility — offered  at  once 
the  sum  of  80,000/.  The  negociation  went 
off  on  his  stipulating  that  the  circumstances 
of  the  transaction,  if  completed,  should  be 
avowed  by  both  Governments.  Forthwith 
a  flaming  official  contradiction  of  the  whole 
affair  appeared  in  the  Madrid  papers,  and  the 
mere  suggestion  oC  such  a  bargain  was 
scouted  as  an  insult.  This  public  protest 
was  accompanied,  however,  with  a  private 
hint,  that  were  the  Exchequer  stipulation 
dropped,  the  proposal  was  still  open !  The 
negociation  was  not  carried  on  through  Lord 
Clarendon,  our  resident  minister  at  Madrid, 
from  a  suspicion  that  the  80,000/.  would  not 
be  paid  in  hard  cash,  but  set  off  against  the 
bill  owing  for  the  Tower  muskets  sent  out 
for  Espartero's  ragamuffins  according  to  the 
fwa-intervention  treaty.  Cosas  de  EspaTia, 
This  room,  and  indeed  the  whole  of 
Apsley  House,  is  remarkable  for  the  hetero- 
geneous subjects  sacred  and  profane,  which 
the  Duke  has  jumbled  together.  He  had  a 
most  Catholic  or  Pagan  love  for  art,  and 
seems  to  have  been  willing  to  open  his  Pan- 
theon for  any  representation  ;  perha;  s  some 
exclusions,  however,  are  as  noticeable  as 
Bny  of  the  ad  missions.  Thus,  many  as  are  the 
personal  memorials  here  of  Napoleon,  only 
one  face  out  of  the  troop  of  Marshals  with 
whose  backs  he  was  so  familiar,*  is  honoured 
with  a  niche  in  the  Piccadilly  Walhalla.  The 
Duke,  when  the  temple  of  Janus  was  shut, 
cordially  welcomed  within  his  own  halls,  as 
a  brother  in  arms,  the  Marshal  he  had  met 
and  consequently  beateti  the  most — the  one 
with  whom  he  opened,  at  the  passage  of  the 
Duro,  the  ball  which  concluded  at  Toulouse. 
He  never  forgot  that,  in  1809,  he  had  sat 
down  in  Oporto  at  the  dinner  prepared  for 
Soult,  and  so  gave  him  one  in  return  at 
Apsley  House,  when  the  lieutenant  of  Na- 
poleon   represented  Louis  Philippe  (*  the 


•  While  the  Louvre  wa«  being  stripped  of  bor- 
'^wed  plumes,  Wellington  fell  into  great  disfavour, 
M«  was  coldly  received  by  some  French  marshals, 
o«  one  occasion,  as  he  passed  through  their  Salle  in 
we  Tuileries  on  a  visit  to  Louis    XVIIl. ;   when 

mi^^in'?l^''^?w^*wPrf»l^^J???^^  "^^Ithis  single  room,  one  that  gives  him  in  a 
TTOionm  hearing  that  they  had*  turned  their  backs'  i  *  ^   .^  '*in        ,  ji  *i.r  fi 

0?  him, '  It  is  of  no  consequeace,  Sire '  was  the  re-   ^^"^^^^  uniform,  still  young  and  thin— while 
P»y:*c'estleur  habitude.'  I  that  fin     ' 


Napoleon  of  Peace')  at  the  coronation  of 
our  gracious  Queen  Victoria ;  and  after  this 
he  procured  a  portrait  of  his  old  and  famish- 
ed foe,  and  new  and  feasted  friend.  The 
expression  in  this  indifferent  picture  is  that 
of  a  shrewd  home-spun  man,  stem  and 
anxious.  It,  however,  softens  his  vulgarity 
a  good  deal,  and  also  the  sinister  cast  of  the 
visage.  When  His  Excellency  shuffled 
into  the  ambassadors'  pew  at  the  Abbey,  ' 
and  was  fairly  seated,  bronzed  and  n^ed, 
among  so  many  splendid  courtly  Ester- 
hazys,  &c.,  all  over  smiles  and  diamonds, 
he  certainly  liad  very  much  the  air  of  an 
old  robber  g^vt  in  among  a  set  of  promising 
subjects  for  a  raffle.  The  Marshal  Duke  of 
Dalmatia,  we  may  observe,  was  like  Napo- 
leon  and  Wellington  bom  in  1769 — and  he 
also,  like  our  Duke,  died  in  1852. 

As  Soult  figures  here  the  only  one  of  hi^ 
kind,  Pius  VII.  is  the  sole  representative 
of  the  'dmm  ecclesiastic;'  and  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  pillager  of  convents  is  hung 
up — in  irony  perhaps — next  to  the  holy 
head  of  his  own  church — ^and  that  done  by  a  ' 
Prorestant  General,  the  only  friend  the  poor 
Pope  found  in  his  day  of  need,  and  the  re- 
storer of  the  sacrilegious  plunderings.  The 
pontiff's  portrait,  painted  by  M.  Lefevre — 
no  speaker  this  in  the  parliament  of  art— is 
both  blowsy  and  lacrymose,  and  presents  a 
throroughly  French  version  of  the  much-en- 
during pale  Italian,  who  has  been  so  admir- 
ably rendered  by  our  Lawrence  in  his  mas- 
terpiece ex  cuted  for  the  Waterloo  Gallery 
at  Windsor.  Above  this  ill-yoked  pair  ap- 
pears the  gallant  Duke  of  Brunswick,  the 
ill-fated  hero  of  Byron  and  the  Bmssels  ball, 
who  met  his  soldier's  death  one  day  too  soon 
at  Quatre  Bras.  He  fell  at  the  head  of  those 
comrades  whom  he  had  clothed  in  black 
until  his  father's  death  at  Jena  and  the 
wrongs  of  Germany  should  be  avenged. 
Neither  of  these  foreign  pictures  can  be  com- 

?ared  with  that  of  the  thoughtful  Pitt,  by 
loppner,  which  the  Duke  purchased  at' 
Lord  Liverpool's  sale,  or  with  the  intellec- 
tual careworn  head  of  Perceval,  who  breast- 
ed the  worst  factions  boldly  as  the  Duke. 
Near  these  statesmen,  good  and  tme,  hangs 
a  likeness  of  Mr.  Arbuthnot,  to  whom 
Apsley  House  was  a  second  home,  and 
who  breathed  his  last  under  this  roof.  No 
one  ever  exercised  more  influence  over  the 
commanding  mind  of  the  Duke  than  this 
tried  and  time-honoured  friend,  whom  he 
wore  in  his  heart's  core,  as  Hamlet  did 
Horatio. 
Among  the  three  pictures  of  Napoleon  in 


;  fine  &ce  retained  all  its  true  Italian  ex- 
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pression — deserves  notice,  both  for  itself  and 
its  history.  It  had  been  possessed  by  a 
gentleman,  not  of  the  Duke's  acquaintance, 
to  whom  an  invitation  to  dine  at  Apsley 
House  was  sent  by  mistake — and  the  un- 
bidden guest  subsequently  presented  it  in 
grateful  acknowledgment  of  the  kindness  and 
courtesy  with  which  he  had  been  set  at  his 
ease  on  his  arrival  by  the  high-bred  and 
^ling  host.  Amid  other  portraits  of  the 
Buonaparte  &mily  male  and  female,  few  but 
will  pause  before  the  one  of  Josephine,  at 
whose  divorce  the  great  Corsican's  bright 
star  declined ;  nor  will  attentioB  be  refused 
to  that  of  Madame  Grassini,  the  beautiful 
8yren  of  song  in  her  day.  To  complete  the 
hotchpotch  here,  beneath  the  mythical  Visit 
of  St.  Elizabeth  to  the  Virgin  by  Raffaelle, 
behold  The  Highland  WTiisky-still — ^a  per- 
5}rmance  in  which,  to  use  a  pithy  phrase  of 
the  Duke's,  there  is  *  no  mistake ;'  it  is 
redolent  with  peat-reek,  and  the  spirit  is 
above  proof  and  criticism.  It  was  painted 
by  the  inimitable  Sir  Edwin  on  the  spot 
itself,  in  its  hidden  glen,  and  far  alike  from 
excisemen  and  teetotallers.  On  another 
wall,  a  shadow  at  least  of  the  highest  ideal 
of  Italian  genius — one  of  those  copies  by  the 
modest  Bonnemaison — overhangs  The  Mel- 
ton Hunt,  in  which  horses  and  hounds,  '  the 
pink,'  and  'the  re^  thing'  proclaim — and 
'  no  mistake'  again — Francis  Grant  and 
English  verity.  The  Duke,  who  gave  1000/. 
for  this  picture,  was  so  pleased  that  he  com- 
missioned Mr.  Calvert  to  paint  a  companion 
for  600/.  In  that  work,  a  Meeting  of  the 
Vine  Hunt,  he  himself  is  the  hero  of  the 
field ;  while  around  are  grouped  his  Hamp- 
shire neighbours,  with  whom  he  loved  to 
live  on  the  most  friendly  terms.  These  spirit- 
stirring  and  truly  English  sports  appealed  to 
all  his  manly  sympathies.  He  took  plea- 
sure, '  after  his  own  way' — (as  the  peninsular 
adepts  told  Judge-Advocate  Larpent) — in 
the  chace — mimic  war — and  amidst  all  the 
anxieties  of  his  great  charge,  as  in  the  peace- 
fulness  of  his  age  at  home,  encouraged  the 
noble  exercise,  both  as  an  antidote  to  the 
Otium  Castrense,  and  because  he  well  knew 
that  those  who  rode  best  up  to  hounds 
were  never  the  last  to  £ice  an  enemy's 
square,  nor  the  least  sure,  when  it  was 
broken,  to  be  in  at  th€  death. 

Visitors  next  enter  the  wing  added  by  the 
Duke — passing  from  this  series  of  not  spa- 
cious old  drawing-rooms  into  the  great 
Waterloo  Gallery,,  which,  however  open  to 
architectural  criticism,  has  a  palatial  charac- 
ter. The  saloon  extends  about  ninety  feet — 
the  entire  western  side  of  the  house — ^but. 
though  crammed  with  pictures,  is  better 
fitted  for  state-receptions  than  art-exhibition. 


The  stinted  rays  of  a  London  sun  struggle 
through  an  over-pannelled  so  called  sky- 
light ;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
Duke,  who  had  so  much  powder  at  his  com- 
mand, did  not,  on  some  darkish  day,  direct 
it  to  be  blown  off— '  hoist  by  his  own 
petard.'  The  lower  and  proper  windows 
are  plated  with  iron  gutters  outside,  and 
inside  with  mirrors.  The  general  style  is 
that  of  Louis  XIV.  gone  crazy  :  gilding  and 
yellow  damask  have  done  their  best  for 
pomp  and  their  worst  for  art.  The  paint- 
ings either  blush  unseen,  or  look  like  black 
spots  huddled  on  the  gaudy  background.  It 
is  impossible  not  to  regret  this— but  the 
truth  is  that  objects  which  in  every  other 
gallery  are  the  principals  must  submit  to  be 
ranked  as  secondary  ones  here  : — at  all  events 
most  certainly  the  absorbing  interest  strik- 
ingly marked  on  the  countenances  of  the 
stream  of  spectators  that  poured  in,  was  the 
scene  of  the  banquet,  and  the  idea  of  the  man, 
the  hero  of  the  day,  the  first  and  foremost  in 
the  fight,  yet  spared  to  preside  here  over 
so  many  anniversaries  of  its  glory.  These 
were  the  pivots  on  which  the  reverential 
curiosity  of  the  nation  turned,  and  to  which 
Jansteen  and  Murillo,  the  Great  Room  or 
the  Striped  Room,  were  as  leather  and  pru- 
nella. The  point  of  every  sight  was  the 
spot  on  which  he  sat  at  those  military  festi- 
vals ;  and  the  identical  chair  he  occupied  was 
placed  exactly  opposite  the  central  fire-grate. 
In  that  chair  he  will  sit  no  more ;  and  cold 
must  be  that  patriotism  which  warms  not  at 
this  hearth,  and  languid  that  imagination 
which  cannot  repeople  the  hall  with  that 
gallant  gathering,  that  vista  of  veterans,  who 
serried  round  their  leader  here  as  faithfully 
as  once  wont  in  the  thickest  fight,  and  ere 
their  or  his  hairs  were  grey. 

The  commemorations  were  originally  held 
in  the  usual  dining-room  of  the  house,  and 
the  company  included  only  some  twenty 
who  had  been  Generals  in  the  actions  of 
June,  1815;  as  this  number  gradually  was 
diminished  by  deaths,  room  was  afforded 
for  ofiicers  of  less  standing  ;  by  degrees,  it 
being  the  Duke's  especial  desire  to  invite, 
if  he  could,  all  comrades  who  continued  in 
the  army,  the  party  swelled  to  above  eighty, 
and  many  met  at  the  last  of  these  festivals, 
as  guests  of  their  great  chief,  who  thirty- 
seven  years  before  was  already  a  Field- 
Marshal,  when  they  were  only  fleshing  their 
maiden  swords  as  ensigfls  at  Quatre  Bras, 
Hougomont,  or  La  Haye  Sainte.  The  Sa- 
loon was  thus  used  for  the  first  time  in  1830, 
and  was  inaugurated  as  The  Waterloo  GUI' 
lery  by  the  royal  presence  of  William  IV. 

Now  that  all  this  pomp  and  circumstance 
has  passed  awayj^^viSl  thmgs  must,  die 
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pictures  rise  in  importance,  and  will  "become 
the  rightful  furniture,  the  prccclara  supelUx^ 
of  the  stately  chamber ;  and  in  addition  to 
their  own  merit,  from  having  been  made 
heir-loonns  by  the  Duke,  they  are  henceforth 
inseparably  united  with  his  name  and  the 
honours  he  has  transmitted.  Undoubtedly 
they  cannot  be  compared  in  number  or  value 
with  the  '  collections '  formed  in  Spain  by 
M.  Soult  or  M.  Sebastiani,  which  '  fetched  so 
much  money.'  The  Duke,  bom,  bred,  and 
educated  an  English  gentleman,  would  just 
as  soon  have  thought  of  tellinff  a  lie  in  a 
bulletin  as  of  robbing  a  churdi  in  a  cam- 
paign: honesty  was  his  policy.  'Clear  in 
his  great  office,'  he  never  alloyed  his  glory 
with  the  dross  of  pillage  or  peculation; 
his  shrine  of  immortality  was  approached 
through  the  temple  of  virtue — and  he  trust- 
ed to  a  grateful  country  to  provide  means 
to  support  a  dignity  which  he  had  carved 
out  with  an  untarnished  sword.  Such  also 
was  the  spirit  of  Nelson — and  he  could  tell 
his  feeling,  which  would  hardly  have  suited 
the  Duke.  'Had  I  attended  less  to  the 
service  of  my  country,'  wrote  the  glorious 
sailor,  *  I  might  have  made  some  money, 
too ;  however,  I  trust  my  name  will  stand 
on  record  when  the  money-makers  will  be 
forgotten.' 

The  principal  paintings  made  heir-looms 
by  the  Duke,  and  called  in  the  inventory 
the  Spanish  Pictures,  were  won  on  the  field 
of  Vitoria,  when  the  enemy  was  beaten  *  be- 
fore the  town,  in  the  town,  about  the  town, 
and  out  of  the  town.'  Then  Jourdain  was 
tamed  and  fled,  and  Joseph,  the  King,  fol- 
lowed ;  and  the  whole  artistical  pillage  of 
five  years  Peninsular  occupation,  during 
vluch  all  plundered,  from  Buonaparte  down 
to  the  fraction  of  a  drummer-boy,  was  aban- 
doned. The  royal  Imperial,  bursting  with 
pickings,  was  laid  at  the  victor's  feet,  and 
opened  in  Harley  Street,  (his  Grace's  old 
London  habitat)  by  Mr.  Scguier — with  what 
result  let  this  document  tell : — 

*  To  the  Bight  Honaurahle  Sir  Henry  Wei- 

lesky,  K.B. 

*Air©,  16th  March,  1814. 

*My  Deab  Hvnry^ — ^The  baggage  of  King 
Joseph,  afier  the  battle  of  Vitono,  foil  into  my 
liaoda  after  having  been  plundered  by  the  sol- 
diers; and  I  found  among  it  an  imperial,  contain- 
ing prints,  drawings,  and  pictures. 
'  *Prom  the  cursoiy  view  which  I  took  of  them, 
tte  latter  did  not  appear  to  roe  to  be  anything 
mnarkahle.  There  are  certainly  not  among  them 
jny  of  the  fime  pictures,  which  I  saw  in  Madrid, 
py  Rafael  and  others;  and  I  thought  more  of  the 
prints  and  drawings,  all  of  the  Italian  school, 
which  induced  me  to  believe  that  the  whole  col- 
lection was  robbed  in  Italy  rather  than  in  Spain. 
I  sent  them  to  England;  and  having  deMred  that 


they  should  be  pnt  to  rights,  and  those  cleaned 
whK^h  required  it,  I  have  found  that  there  are 
among  them  much  finer  pictures  than  I  conceived 
there  were;  and  as,  if  the  King's  palaces  have 
been  robbed  of  pu^tures,  it  is  not  improbable  that 
some  of  his  may  be  among  them,  and  I  am  de- 
sirous of  restoring  them  to  his  Majesty,  I  shall 
be  much  obliged  to  you  if  you  will  mention  the 
subj^t  to  Don  J.  Luyando,  and  tell  him  that  I 
request  that  a  person  may  be  fixed  upon  to  go  to 
London  to  see  them,  and  to  fix  upon  those  be- 
loD^n^  to  his  Majesty. 

*  This  may  be  done,  either  now  or  hereafter, 
when  I  shall  return  to  England,  as  may  be  most 
expedient  In  the  mean  time,  the  best  of  them 
are  in  the  hands  of  persons  who  are  putting 
them  to  rights,  which  is  an  expense  necessary 
for  their  preservation,  whether  they  belong  to  hu 
Majesty  or  not    Ever  yours  most  affectionately^ 

Welldcotoii.' 

Ferdinand  VII.  was  well  pleased  that  these 
prizes  should  adorn  the  walls  of  the  deliverer 
of  himself  and  Spain,  and  the  more  as  he 
cared  for  no  such  things,  being,  in  fact, 
about  as  inaesthetic  a  Goth  as  ever  smoked 
tobacco ;  and  we  may  take  the  liberty  to 
whisper  that  the  '  prints  and  drawings,* 
whijch  the  Duke  thought  the  best  artides 
in  Joseph's  sack,  are  second-rate. 

Tlie  pictures  in  this  saloon  (as  elsewhere) 
seem  to  be  hung  more  with  reference  to  size 
than  any  other  consideration,  and  we  hope 
no  feelings  will  forbid,  by  and  bye,  a  differ- 
ent arrangement.  We  shall  select  a  few 
only  for  notice  here ;  and  even  so  the  danger 
of  becoming  dull  as  the  catalogue  of  an  auc- 
tioneer is  imminent. 

Of  those  that  bear  upon  the  founder  of 
the  gallery,  precedence  seems  due,  on  the 
whole,  to  the  Spanish  school,  in  which  Ve- 
lazquez claims  first  rank.  The  Aguador  or 
Water-carrier  of  Seville,  one  of  his  earliest 
known  works,  was  probably  painted  in  the 
studio  of  his  bold  but  coarse  master,  Her- 
rera — the  first  to  adopt  in  Spain  the  naturaU 
istic  style,  which  Caravaggio  was  making  so 
fashionable  in  cognate  Naples.  This  was 
the  reaction  of  Rafaelle — when  an  over- 
banqueting  on  the  ideal  and  elevated  led  to 
a  craving  for  the  contrary,  as  lust  when  sated 
in  a  celestial  bed  will  prey  on  garbage : — 
le  d^goUt  du  beau  amine  le  goiit  du  singulier, 
Hiis  specimen  of  the  democracy  of  art— of 
humanity  in  rags — is  a  true  transcript  of  the 
low  life  at  Seville,  and  is  treated  with  the 
broadest  touch  and  admirable  imitation  of 
texture  and  material.  Near  it  is  a  portrait 
of  Quevedo,  the  ill-fated  wit-novelist  and 
Fielding  of  Spain,  to  whom,  as  to  Cervantes, 
his  country  gave  stones  not  bread,  and  a 
prison  for  a  home.  The  heavy,  ordinary 
features  indicate  little  of  the  humorous  or 
comic;  while  the  spectacles,  the  coveted 
priyilege  of  the  man  of  letters  of  that  pe- 
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riod,  suggest  the  Doctors'  Commons  more 
lian  theDrury-lane  of  the  Peninsula.  The 
neighbouring  likeness  of  a  Young  Man — 
long  most  erroneously  considered  that  of 
Velazquez  himself— is  conspicuous  for  its 
masculine  vigour,  sobriety,  and  truth  : — 
chary  of  colour,  and  free  from  tinsel  and 
pretension,  it  tells  like  the  prose  of  Thucy- 
dides.  But  the  very  finest  specimen  here 
of  Velazquez  is  the  portrait  of  Innocent  X., 
the  Pamphili  Pope,  done  at  Rome  in  1648 
— (as  an  autograph  of  the  painter  on  the 
back  states) — and  of  which  there  is  a  well 
known  replica  in  the  Doria  Palace.  The 
shrewd  pontiff  is  portrayed  even  to  the  ru 
bicund  life  by  our  great  Spaniard,  who  was 
too  honest  even  to  flatter  the  tiara.  Nearly 
opposite  hangs  unseen  a  procession  into  a 
fortification,  in  which  the  figures  sparkle 
like  gems.  The  locality  is  in  Navarre, 
above  are  painted  those  chains  that  encircled 
the  tent  of  the  Moorish  general,  and  were 
broken  in  1212  by  Sancho  HI.  at  Navas  de 
Tolosa,  when  and  where  the  first  real  blow 
was  dealt  to  the  Mahoramedan  intruder. 

In  another  comer  the  celebrated  *  Christ 
on  the  Mount  of  Olives,'  by  Correggio,  also 
-blushes  unseen,  in  spite  of  the  halo,  the  su 
pernatural  luminous  emanation,  which — as 
m  the  *  Notte,'  the  master's  masterpiece  at 
Dresden — ^proceeds  from  the  person  of  the 
Saviour.  This  picture,  originally  parted 
with,  it  is  said,  in  payment  of  an  apothecary's 
bill  of  four  scudi,  was  neverthelsss  done  at 
the  painter's  best  period.  Vasari  speaks  of 
it  as  considered,  in  his  own  time,  one  of  his 
most  beautifiil  specimens — and  no  wonder, 
for  how  much  art  is  condensed  in  the  small 
space  of  this  Koh-i-noor.  The  old  copy  of 
it  now  in  the  National  Oallery  was  purchased 
during  the  war  by  Mr.  Ancerstein  for  2000/. 
He  acted  on  the  advice  of  West  and  Law- 
rence, who  certified  to  its  originality ;  and 
this  mistake,  made  by  such  real  judges, 
might  suggest  a  little  more  charity  to  some 
sel^confident  critics  of  our  days,  and  temper 

Sens  too  ready  to  be  dipped  in  gall.     We 
lould  say  that,  some  still  think  it  may  pos- 
sibly be  a  replica. 

Tjie  power  of  the  mellow  blue  and  tones 
of  this  Correggio,  and  the  clear  tender  pinks 
of  the  Velazquez,  are  tested  by  the  Vander- 
meulen  hung  near  them,  all  gorgeous  in 
scarlet  and  cavaliers  of  the  time  of  Louis 
XrV.  proceeding  to  a  marriage,  and  blessed 
from  a  balcony  by  a  violet-robed  prelate;  a 
serpent,  oa  an  armorial  shield,  connects  die 
Incident  with  the  Colbert  family.  The  cool 
landscape  and  gradation  of  tints  is  admira- 
We. 

Murillo  is  not  well  represented  among 
these  Spanish  pieces :    King  Joseph,  a  resi- 


dent at  Madrid,  had  fewer  opportunities  of 
obtaining  his  works  than  Soult,  who  gleaned 
at  Seville — ^the  home  of  this  local  artist 
That  illustrious  marshal  knew  well  how  to 
seize  the  tide  and  time,  and  a  single  instanoe 
will  suffice  as  well  as  a  hundred.  One  day, 
when  showing  his  'collection'  to  Colonel 
Gurwood,  he  stopped  before  a  certain 
Murillo,  and  observed,  '  I  value  that  picture 
much ;  it  saved  the  lives  of  two  estimable 
men.'  An  aide-de-camp  whispered  in  Gur- 
wood's  ear — *  He  threatened  to  have  thraa 
both  shot  if  they  did  not  send  him  the  paint- 
ing.'— '  Steal !  fob !  a  fico  for  the  phrase- 
convey  the  wise  it  call.'  Nothing — to  do 
him  justice — was  too  minute,  or  too  great, 
for  the  capacity  of  his  grasp.  The  catalogue 
now  before  us,  of  the  sale  of  his  '  collecticm ' 
at  Paris  last  year,  is  a  lasting  record  of  the 
diligence  and  intelligence  with  which  he 
laboured  in  his  vocation. 

The  so-called  Murillo  at  Apsley  House  is 
a  lai^e  specimen  of  the  common  class  of 
low  beggar  life,  and  is  made  up  of  an  old 
woman  with  a  mess  of  pottage,  a  grinniM 
urchin,  a  dog,  and  a  pipkin.  If  printed 
Spanish  pedigrees  be  a  better  test  of  origin- 
ality than  a  picture  itself,  this  must  be  held 
to  be  a  genuine  work,  however  hard  and 
coarse  the  colouring,  however  overdone  the 
boy's  grin,  however  Roman  the  nose  of  the 
Andalusian  hag.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it 
passed  from  Cadiz  to  Farley.  Hall,  the  re- 
sidence of  the  late  Mr.  Anderdon,  a  country 
neighbour  of  the  Duke's,  and  whose  gallery 
Was  the  show  to  which  he  took  his  visit- 
ors from  Strathfieldsaye.  This  was  the 
painting  of  his  predilection — '  Give  me,'  he 
never  failed  to  say, '  the  old  woman  and  the 
boy.'  Accordingly,  when  his  good  old  ally's 
collection  came  to  the  hammer  at  Christie's 
he  secured  his  favourite,  which  at  least  pos- 
sesses that  merit. 

The  full  length  portrait  of  our  bloody 
Mary  was  brought  from  Spain  by  Lord 
Cowley,  and  probably  was  one  of  the  many 
sent  there  when  she  married  the  cognate 
bigot  Philip  n.  On  the  mantelpiece  beneatk 
is  another  of  the  many  busts  of  the  beautifiil 
Lady  Douro ;  and  near  it,.a  head  by  Canova 
of  a  young  and  chaplet-crowned  female,  said 
by  some  to  be  Pauline  Buonaparte ;  it  was 
presented  by  the  sculptor  to  the  Duke  in 
1817,  in  gratefiil  remembrance,  as  an  in- 
scription on  the  back  records,  of  the  resti- 
tution of  works  of  art  taSen  from  Rome  hj 
the  French,  and  the  gift  moreover  of  100,000 
francs  to  the  poor  Pope  to  pay  for  packagis 
and  carriage.  Canova,  who  moved  heaven 
and  earth  to  bring  about  this  great  act  of 
justice,  had  sent  a  marble  memorial  to  each 
of  the  four  eminent  individuals  who  were 
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tiie  most  Instramental — to  Lord  Castlereagh, 
Mr.  Long,  Mr.  Hamilton,  and  the  Duke ; 
and  never  was  the  sword  better  thrown  into 
the  scale,  than  when  the  eternal  city,  the 
home  of  art,  thus  reoovered  bj  it  her  heir- 
looms— the  Apollo  and  the  Transfiguratiou. 

Our  limits  compel  us  to  .pass  from  the 
130  md  more  picture  with  which  these 
walls  are  tapestried  :  they  differ  so  much  in 
size,  subject,  and  quality,  that  to  fit  their 
frames  in  with  each  other  must  have  been 
the  object  and  office  of  the  art-exeoutioners 
employed  to  hang  them.  At  any  rate 
many  excellent  specimens  of  Teniers, 
Ostade,  Jansteen,  Wouvermans,  Claude, 
and  the  Venetian  school,  are  as  good  as 
lost. 

On  quitting  this  saloon  the  old  house  is 
re-entered,  and  we  are  in  the  Small  Drawing- 
Room^  as  it  is  styled,  which,  if  it  appears 
smaller  by  the  contrast,  has  a  greater  air  of 
daily  occupation.  The  malachite  vases  here 
were  the  gift  of  Alexander  of  Russia,  whose 
small  portrait  by  Gerard,  taken  in  his 
iaroorite  leaning  attitude,  recalls  the  indivi- 
dual man.  Near  it  hangs  the  nautical  Wil- 
liam IV.,  all  blushes,  in  a  scarlet  uniform — 
80  recorded  in  1833  by  Wilkie.  The  some- 
what  extraordinary  costume  is  given  with 
power — the  at  best  ordinary  features  with 
feebleness — especially  when  contrasted  with 
Ae  intellectual  head  of  Lord  Wellesley,  In 
Ae  robes  of  the  Garter,  by  La^^rence. 
This  full-length,  originally  intended  for  the 
hall  of  Christchurch,  Oxford,  was  found, 
when  finished,  to  be  too  large  for  the  des- 
tined space.  The  Duke,  who  owed  to  his 
hirother  his  first  separate  command,  remem- 
bered the  obligation,  and  seldom  showed 
the  picture  without  remarking — *  The  Gov; 
emor.  A  great  man  that:  very  clever.' 
No  two  brothers  were  more  unlike  in  cha- 
racter and  taste,  and  few  were  ever  greater 
in  their  respective  capacities :  by  the  two 
Boting  together,  the  statesman  and  the  sol- 
dier, our  Indian  empire  was  saved  and 
^d  at  a  moment  the  most  critical.  In 
their  later  days  even,  the  Marquis,  less 
punctual  than  the  Duke,  frequently  kept 
him  waiting,  to  which  he  patiently  submit- 
ted, saying,  '  My  brother  treats  me  as  if  I 
was  only  Colonel  Wellesley,  and  he  still 
Governor-General.' 

Opposite  hangs  another  full-length  of 
Napoleon,  painted  by  Lefevre,  and  of  no 
putKukr  notability,  save  as  affording  a 
fesh  proof  how  superior  the  Duke  was  to 
«fty  jeriousy  or  want  of  appreciation  of  the 
Emperor's  military  merit.  He  seems  to 
have  entertained  no  very  exalted  opinion — 
Mawena  excepted— ^f  any  of  the  tribe  of 
IfvshaLfr— fortisque  Gyas  fortiaque  Clean- 


thus — ^whose  existence  the  world  will  soon 
forget,  and  whose  names  never  were  such 
as  nurses  frightened  babies  with  ;  but  he  vob- 
variably  did  ample  justice  to  their  master, 
whose  presence  in  the  field — as  he  told 
Larpent  among  others  —  he  reckoned  ad 
equal  to  a  reinforcement  of  40,000  men. 
Nee  inirum,  thinks  Larpent : —  He  could 
promote  a  drummer  to  a  duke,  while  ours^ 
hampered  by  the  Horse  Guards,  had  difii* 
culties  in  making  an  ensign.* 

We  cannot  omit  mentioning  a  portrait, 
by  Wilkie,  of  the  late  b^utiilil  Lady 
Lyndhurst,  dressed  as  a  Spaniard,  in  a  con- 
ventional mantilla,  lined  mth  red,  and  such 
as  never  was  worn  or  seen  except  at  a  fancy 
ball  at  Kensington:  but  Willae,  so  sober 
and  truthful  at  home,  went  to  the  Peninsula 
to  give  loose  reins  to  his  Imagination  in  de- 
fiance of  local  colour,  costume,  and  custom* 
On  the  neck  of  the  dark-glancing  lady  may 


♦  We  are  sorry  that,  though  anxious  to  give  as 
much  space  as  possible  to  the  great  Duke,  we  can« 
not  enter  at  present  into  the  details  of  what  we  con* 
sider  to  be  among  the  most  interesting  recent  con* 
tributions  to  the  mass  of  materials  for  his  future  his- 
torian ; — but  let  no  reader  deny  himself  a  sight  of 
this  Diary  of  Mr.  Larpent,  attached  to  his  head* 
quarters  as  Judge-Advocate  (torn  the  summer  of 
1812  to  the  dispersion  9f  the  Peninsular  army  in 
1814.  The  work  consists  of  that  gentleman's  pri- 
vate record  of  occurrences — as  transmitted  at  the 
time  to  his  family  here — not  a  word  altered.  Suek 
documents  are  rare,  and  few  indeed  of  them  stand 
the  test  of  examination  by  strangers — but  these 
papers  do.  The  writer  was,  of  course^  recognised  as 
a  man  of  good  talents  and  le^  acquirements,  else 
he  would  not  have  been  appointed  to  such  a  post  by 
the  then  Judge- Advocate  General,  Mr.  Manners 
Sutton^  afterwards  Lord  Canterbury.  It  is  obvious 
that  his  diligence  and  skill  in  office,  and  his  man- 
ners and  conversation,  soon  won  for  him  the  confi* 
dence  and  personal  liking  of  the  Commander-iii« 
Chief.  In  return  his  letters  have  now  thrown  addi* 
tional  light  on  the  Duke's  character  and  demeanour, 
both  as  a  Greneral  and  as  a  man.  The  perfectly 
easy,  unaffected  style  gives  a  very  peculiar  charm— 
and  any  attempt  to  get  rid  of  inaccuracies,  inevitabla 
under  the  circumstances,  would  have  been  utterly 
injudicious.  It  is  not  the  least  merit  that  the  wit- 
ness is  a  civilian — a  regular  Linco\n's-Inn  barrister, 
suddenly  equipped  in  r^  coat  and  black  feather^  and 
poj^ped  down  among  the  society  of  leading  military 
men  surrounding  the  immediate  person  of  Welling^ 
ton.  He  reports  their  doings  and  sayings  from  day 
to  day  with  apparently  the  most  complete  openness 
and  candour.  Nor  do  his  own  unconcealed  little 
foibles  by  any  means  detract  from  ^he  interest  of  hl$ 
pages.  Even  his  thoroughly  Cockney  regard  for 
prog  J  as  he  calls  it,  and  studious  entries  as  to  what- 
ever touches  that  diepartment,  are  more  than  amos^ 
ing— fi)r,  after  all,  the  feeding  of  an  anny  is  the  veiy 
fii^  concern  for  every  true  General,  and  no  work 
yet  published  (except  of  course  the  Duke's  own) 
illustrates  so  clearly  his  Grace's  incessant  watchful- 
ness and  wonderful  combinatioiM  in  respect  of  th^ 
supply  of  provisions  for  his  men.  The  lawyer,  haw* 
ever,  was  a  keen  spectator  (sometimes  a  rasn  onej 
on  tne  day  of  danger,  and  has  given  very  lively 
sketches  of  some  of  the  most  impor^t  Q|^r|tiO|i«, 
fhnn  Burgos  to  ToukMise  inehnive.     "^  ^  ^^  ^^ 
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yet  be  se^i  a  spot,  the  mark  of  the  beast, 
and  the  point  of  a  tale.  The  picture  had 
just  been  sent  home,  and  was  placed  in  the 
Puke's  library,  where  he  was  writing,  when 
the  house  was  surrounded  by  the  patriots 
bent  on  reform.  Soon  a  stone,  breaking  a 
pane  of  glass,  whizzed  like  a  shot  over  his 
head,  and  pierced  the  canvass.  Tiie  Duke, 
without  showing  the  least  fear  or  concern, 
finished  his  letters,  and  while  his  servant 
sealed  them  up,  walked  to  the  windows, 
and  seeing  the  multitudes  swarming  round 
^e  statue  of  Achilles,  simply  renparked, 

*  Why,  they  are  going ''to  pull  that  thing 
down.'  Fortunately  for  themselves,  none 
of  these  gentlemen  entered  the  house,  where 
a  welcome  after  the  fashion  of  the  10th  of 
April  awaited  them. 

The  selection  of  pictures  for  the  next,  the 
Striped  Drawing-Room^  is  vividly  character- 
istic of  the  Duke.  Here  he  has  delighted 
to  group  together  the  members  of  his  family 
and  the  comrades  of  his  arms — his  adopted 
brothers  and  children.  The  prize  of  beauty 
is  justly  assigned  to  Lady   Douro,   whose 

*  high  Dama  brow'  has  inspired  Swinton  to 
one  of  his  happiest  efforts.  Around  the  fair 
are  arranged  the  brave,  who  best  deserve 
them.  These  walls  are  decorated  with  not 
a  few  countenances  that  failed  never  at  the 
anniversaries  of  the  18th  of  June,  and  which, 
as  it  were,  illustrate  the  Waterloo  Gazette : 
the  Duke  himselffomis  the  exception.  Often 
as  he  sat  for  others,  no  likeness  of  him  graces 
a  place  and  company  where  it  would  so 
naturally  be  expected — the  central  luminary, 
about  which  satellites  so  bright  and  many 
clustered,  alone  is  wanting.  Possibly  he 
may  have  thought  that  there  was  little  need 
in-doors,  of  an  image  which  he  could  not  stir 
out-of  doors  without  seeing  stare  at  him  from 
every  shop-window  :  at  all  events  no  Gerard 
painted  him  in  ducal  robes,  stars  and  garters ; 
no  Horace  Vemet  blazoned  his  battles  on 
acres  of  canvass.  Of  his  dozens  of  victories 
one  only — the  last,  the  *  crowning  mercy'- 
is  to  be  found'  here — and  in  that  the  point 
of  view  and  honour  is  given  to  his  antago- 
nist. The  field  is  depicted  as  seen  from  the 
position  occupied  by  Napoleon:  the  two 
captains,  pitted  against  each  other  for  the 
first  and  last  time,  are  within  range  of  shot 
and  sight  of  each  other.  It  must  have  been 
under  such  circumstances  that  an  artillery 
officer,  desiring  to  direct  some  round  shot  at 
the  Imperial  group  was  checked  by  the 
Duke's  reply ;  *  Commanders  of  armies  have 
other  things  to  think  of  than  firing  on  each 
other.'  How  differently  the  Emperor  felt 
and  acted  at  Dresden,  when  Moreau  was 
slain,  we  all  know  well.  The  Duke,  who 
never  missed  the  Boyal  Academy  dinner, 


was,  during  a  preliminary  lounge,  atrack 
with  this  picture — the  work  of  one  who  bad, 
among  other  incidents  of  an  adventurovu 
youth,  seen  what  battles  are — the  late  Sir 
William  Allan — ^pronounced  it  *  Good,  not 
too  much  smoke' — inquired  for  the  artist, 
and  secured  it, on  the  spot — whidi,  we  dare 
say,  did  not  diminish  Allan's  enjoyment  of 
that  day's  turtle  and  champagne. 

Hower  indifferent  as  to  portraits  of  him- 
self,  he  employed  the  highest  available  art 
for  those  of  his  comrades.  *  FighUng^ 
Picton  figures  foremost,  who  closed  his  bril- 
liant career,  like  Wolfe  and  Moore,  in  the 
arms  of  victory  ;  then  Anglesey^  by  Law- 
rence, the  impersonation  of  die  dashing  hus- 
sar, who  in  1808  at  Mayorgagave  the  enemy 
the  first  taste  of  the  British  sabre»  and  who 
at  Waterloo  struck  and  received  the  last 
blow ;  Hill,  the  model  of  discipline,  the 
quiet,  collected  Lieutenant,  who  never  ex- 
ceeded his  orders,  which  he  never  failed  to 
execute  in  consummate  style : — Bereifbrd— 
the  sagacious  companion  of  many  a  recon- 
noitring ride  and  over  many  a  midnight 
lamp — the  man  of  whom  the  Duke  said, 
'  If  there'  be  a  weak  point  in  a  plan,  th(U'%  the 
eye  that's. sure  to  see  it'  The  Marshal  ap- 
pears in  the  uniform  of  those  Portuguese 
soldiers  who,  under  his  instructions,  became 
the  '  fighting.cocks  of  the  army  ;'  and,  how- 
ever undervalued  by  the  Spaniards;,  stood  to 
their  guns,  while  too  often  those  proud  semi- 
orientals  fled  every  man  to  his  home.  Law- 
rence has  given  with  truth  and  gusto  the 
Herculean  build  o^ Beresford^ho^  at  Albuera, 
fought  sword  in  hand  more  like  a  private 
than  a  chief — ^nor  does  he  less  justice  to 
the  stalwart  frame  of  Lynedoch^  the  gallant 
veteran  who  fluttered  Victor  at  Barrossa,  and 
'  alone  did  it.'  Here  of  course  is  Fitzroy 
Somerset^  so  long  the  faithful  follower  and 
right-hand  of  the  Duke  in  camp  and  cabinet 
— nor  can  we  miss  Alava^  the  true  specimen 
of  the  good  old  Castilian,  free  from  stara, 
who  was  both  at  Trafalgar  and  Waterloo, 
and  waged  war  to  tie  knife  against  his 
country's  inveterate  enemy.  In  a  word,  no 
comer  of  the  room  is  without  a  hero  :  M^- 
ray,  the  polished  Cavalier  and  learned  ta<^ 
cian,  the  justly  prized  quartermaster-general 
— ('  next  to  Wellington  our  dearest  head, 
I  think,'  says  Judge  Larpent ;) — Combermere^ 
the  splendid  cavalry  chief;  Seaton  (*the 
Beauty  of  Bravery'),  Halkett,  Grant,  Free- 
mantle,  Barnes  apd  Elley,  stand  once  mors 
side  by  side,  as  when  the  foe  was  in  fioat 
Nor  are  the  portraits  of  Marlborongfa  or 
Nelson  wanting  to  complete  this  glorious 
company  of  good  men  and  true,  who  trod  ia 
their  steps  of  honour.  The  pencil  of  Svt 
William  Beechey  was,  howerer,  altogether 
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uneqaal  to  the  man  of  Trafalgar — poor  in 
point  of  art,  his  piece  is  unlike  in  form  and 
expression ;  the  spare  war-and- weather-worn 
Admiral  is  swelled  into  an  overgrown  '  fig- 
ure-head.' The  burning  fire  which  animated 
his  fragile  frame  is  extinguished  in  the  paint- 
pot  of  the  feeble  academical  knight  How- 
ever Nelson  is  rigged  in  the  good  old  Eng- 
lish uniform  of  Howe  and  Jervis,  the  free^ 
and-easj  blue  and  buff— the  most  thorough- 
bred of  seamen  is  not  braced  up  in  the  tailor 
travestte  which  now  perplexes  Portsmouth, 
and  tends  to  turn  jour  British  tar  into  a 
cross  between  the  Prussian  landswehr  and 
the  French  gendarme.  We  mentioned 
already  that  the  Duke  had  the  bust  of  Gur- 
wood  in  the  entrance  of  his  house — here 
above-stairs  he  has  also  hung  the  Colonel's 
picture  among  his  best  friends.  This  reso- 
lute sabreur  and  most  useful  henchman  is 
clad  in  the  installation  dress  of  Esquire  to 
a  Enight  of  the  Bath,  in  which  capacity  he 
attended  the  Duke ;  and  his  name  will  sur- 
vive, firmly  inserted  in  the  hem  of  his  pa- 
tron's garment.  His  features  are  those  of 
the  rough  and  ready  leader  of  a  forlorn 
hope.  Sinmilarly  enough,  just  before  the 
storming  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  began,  some  of 
our  officers,  in  that  mood  which  brings  grim 
smiles  on  powder-begrimmed  lips,  were  set- 
tling— so  sure  were  they  of  success — what 
particular  prize  each  would  carry  off;  and 
Garwood  —  aspiring  subaltern !  —  said  he 
would  take  the  Frendi  Governor — which  he 
did.  The  Duke  received  the  prisoner  in  the 
trendies,  and  bad  him  deliver  his  sword  to 
his  captor — enseni  quern  meruit  ferat, 

Gurwood  wielded  the  sword  better  than 
^  pen ;  but,  if  he  did  not  succeed  as  an 
anaotator,  is  fully  entitled  to  the  credit  of 
a  zealous,  trustworthy  compiler.  The  thanks 
of  the  world  for  the  Duke's  Despatches  are 
mainly  due  to  an  elegant  and  accomplished 
lad  J — Mrs.  Arbuthnot,  the  wife  of  his  Grace's 
faithful  Achates :  she  first  suggested  the 
printing  and  publishing  of  these  doeuments, 
to  whidi  the  Duke  objected  for  a  little — ^but 
he  at  last  took  up  the  idea,  and  pronounced 
Colonel  Gurwood,  who  happened  to  be  pre- 
sent, as  *  good  as  any  one  else  to  superin- 
t«od  the  operation,'  The  real  editor,  how- 
ever, was  the  author  himself:  he  read  all 
in  proofi  ^^  corrected  every  page,  text  and 
margent,  with  his  own  hand.  The  papers 
vrere  originally  set  into  type  exactly  as  they 
had  been  written,  but  their  illustrious  Editor^ 
tlways  considerate  for  others,  struck  out  all 
the  names  and  every  sentence  which  might 
give  pam,  and  to  such  an  extent  that  matter 
■officirat  for  six  additional  volumes  was,  it 
^  >^d,  cancelled.  The  typographical  duty 
vas  00  honourably  conducted  by  Messrs. 


Clowes,  that  neither  the  head  of  that  vast 
establishment,  nor  Mr.  Murray  who  pub- 
lished the  book,  ever  possessed  or  even  saw 
the  proof-sheets.  One  copy  alone  exists  of 
the  entire  work,  and  it  consists  of  the  iden- 
tical sheets  marked  by  the  Duke's  revising 
pen.  This,  indeed,  is  a  typographical  rarity, 
which  future  Roxburghes  and  Dibdins  may 
sigh  to  possess,  and  Humes  and  Hallams  to 
peruse ;  and  when  the  present  generation  is 
passed,  when  personal  considerations  cease 
to  operate,  and  history  can  fkirly  claim  its 
rights,  these  now  sealed  volumes  will  raise 
their  author  to  even  a  higher  pinnacle,  by  a 
more  complete  display  of  his  genius,  and 
a  further  revelation  of  the  inadequacy  of  the 
means  by  which  ends  so  great  were  accom- 
plished. Then,  as  he  remarked  himself, 
*  When  my  papers  are  read,  many  statues 
will  have  to  be  taken  down." 

The  publication,  so  far  as  it  has  gone,  of 
this  code  of  the  English  soldier  and  gentle- 
man, this  encyclopedia  of  military  and  ad- 
ministrative science,  first  convinced  many 
among  our  own  liberals  of  the  union  in  our 
great  captain  of  all  those  high  qualities  which 
the  glorious  profession  of  arms  peculiarly 
calls  forth.  These  unaffected  documents 
could  not  be  mbtaken.  They  who  run  must 
read  his  love  for  King  and  Country,  his 
spotless  honour  and  honesty,  exalted  sense 
of  duty,  godlike  presence  of  mind,  self-re- 
lying courage  in  danger,  serene  equanimity 
in  reverse  or  victory  ;  his  lofly  contempt  of 
calumniators — his  self-denial  and  scrupulous 
consideration  of  others  —  his  sagacity  and 
forethought — his  unsparing,  intense  labour 
of  body  and  mind — ^last,  not  least,  his  mo- 
desty and  simplicity. 

We  may  be  permitted  also  to  dwell  once 
more  for  a  moment  on  the  nervous,  perspi- 
cuous, idiomatic  style  of  these  despatches, 
drawn  from  deep  wells  of  pure  Anglo-Saxon 
undefiled.  Truly  English  in  word  and 
thought,  they  tell  a  plain  unvarnished  tale 
with  the  real  unadorned  eloquence  of  prac- 
tical patriotism.  The  iron  energy  of  his  sword 
entered  like  Caesar's  into  his  pen,  and  he 
used  either  instrument  with  equal  facility  to 
turn  his  antagonists  to  flight  or  shame.  His 
two  golden  rules  of  composition,  and  whicb 
we  recommend  to  the  rising  generation  of 
type,  were,  firstly,  never  to  dip  the  pen  in  thia 
inkstand  without  previously  understanding 
the  subject : — secondly,  to  avoid  synonyms, 
and  especially  when  giving  instructions. 
Perhaps  almost  everything  that  small  critics 
frown  at  as  clumsy,  inartificial  tautology  in 
the  Duke's  composition  was  designed  and 
deliberate: — ^he  saw  how  often  differences 
spring  from  the  interpretation  of  synonymsi, 
on  which  men  seldom  agree  exactly,  and 
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that  mistakes  w«re  less  likely  to  happi^ 
when  one  and  the  simplest  word  was  obosen, 
kept  to,  and  impressed  by  repetition ;  and 
how  many  lawsuits,  and  what  costs  would  be 
avoided,  if  the  drawers  of  our  acts  of  Par- 
Jiament — ^barristers  of  three  years'  standing 
— ^would  condescend  to  repeat  the  same 
terms^  instead  of  showing  off  style  by  varia- 
tions !  The  Duke  scouted  all  bullying  bul- 
letin balderdadi — all  talk  of  *  driving  leop- 
ards into  the  sea,'  ^  finishing  campaigns  with 
thunderbolts,'  crumpling  Czars  '  like  sheets 
of  paper'-— and  similar  feats,  sooner  said 
than  done.  And  as  he  wrote  he  spoke. 
Hyberbolical  only  in  the  defence  of  com- 
rades, he  knew  how  cheering  the  note  of 
praise  is  to  the  distant  soldier  fighting  for 
his  King,  and  how  depressing  the  cold  blast  of 
«  factious  Opposition.  He  was  no  Athenain 
sophist  skilled  in  l<^machte8 — ^no  practised 
debater,  no  intellectual  gladiator;  he  just 
said  the  right  thing  at  the  right  time,  con- 
stantly expressing  the  most  in  the  fewest 
words — ^and  his  character,  carried  conviction. 
All  understood  his  blunt  soldierlike  dis- 
course, as  if  giving  the  word  of  command, 
and  few  took  offence  at  his  honest  home 
thrusts,  or  could  resist  his  sledge-hammer 
blows  on  the  nail's  head.  He  used  his 
words  to  explain,  not  conceal  his  thoughts ; 
not  a  few  terse  phrases  have  passed  into 
proverbs  already — but  a  quiver  might  be 
filled  with  the  pithy  pointed  shafts  shot  from 
his  mind,  that  arsenal  of  common  sense, 
sound  judgment,  and  wide  experience. 

The  following  aa^ap  is  firom  the  private 
diary  of  a  friend  who  happened  to  dine — 
quite  en  Jamille — with  the  late  Sir  Robert 
Peel  one  Sunday  in  Whitehall  Gardens,  at 
the  time  when  the  original  Ourwood  was  in 
course  of  publication : — 

*  After  dinner  a  chief  subject  the  Despatches, 
of  which  another  volume  has  just  come  out  I 
was  struck  with  one  remark  of  Peel's.  **  In  my 
opinion,**  said  he,  "  when  a  studious  man,  say  an 
American,  a  hundred  or  two  hundred  years  hence, 
wishes  to  get  at  a  distinct  notion  of  what  was  in 
this  age  the  actual  style  and  tone  of  conversaticm 
in  good  English  society,  he  will  have  to  rely  very 
much  on  Gurwood.  We  have  had  no  dramatist 
at  all — we  have  had  only  two  good  novelists,  and 
neither  of  ihem  is  at  home  in  England,  As  yet 
I  see  nothinffthat  will  be  so  valuable,  even  b  this 
way,  as  the  Duke's  Letters." ' 

The  usual  dining-room  of  Apsley  House 
was  built  by  the  Duke,  and  communicates 
with  this  room  in  whidi  his  comrades  are 
quartered.  It  bas  a  royal  look  from  the 
full-length  portraits  of  the  Allied  Sovereigns, 
given  by  themselves.  In  company  with  the 
originals^  it  must  be  allowed  that  our  Prince 
Begeat  always  looked  like  the  hi^est  of 


the  y^ :  and  no  less  among  these  pictmed 
figures  stands  forth  tiiat  of  George  IV^  m  the 
'  garb  of  old  Gaul'  worn  by  him  at  Holy- 
rood — ^that  picturesque  costume  of  wild 
mountameers,  the  adoption  of  whidi  in  tkat 
place  by  hb  Majesty — his  only  precedeot, 
it  was  said,  being  Prince  Charles  in  1745— 
gave  no  less  olfence  to  the  refined  Low- 
landers  of  modem  Athena,  than  the  cariesp 
ture  copy  by  the  un¥rieldy  Alderman  Curtis 
did  to  the  portly  Monarch  hinoself.  It  is  a 
vigorous  and  efleotive  work  of  Wilkie's— 
perhaps  the  best  portrait  he  ever  did ; — the 
head  admirable,  and  the  costume  excetleotly 
cast  and  coloured.  Opposite  hangs  th^ 
wizen  and  worn  Francis  I.  of  Aastri^  hud- 
dling his  spare  form  in  a  military  great  coat, 
and  so  much  to  the  life  itself,  that  the  Dnke^ 
who  superintended  the  unpacking,  kept  ex- 
daiming,  *  Poor  man,  very  good — ^poor  man, 
very  like.' 

On  quitting  the  first  floor,  the  visitor  de- 
scends by  a  back  staircase,  which  a  Lord 
Apsley  might  compare  to  a  tortuous  suit  ii 
Chancery,  and  the  Duke  to  the  escalitr 
dirchi  of  a  sallyport :  it  leads  to  a  rabbit 
warren  of  dark  passages,  in  which  regimenti 
of  chests  are  drawn  up,  and  bo^es  piled  like 
Pelion  on  Ossa.  The  long  rows  of  oaken 
brass-bound  cases  of  convenient  size,  and 
each  placed  on  a  moveable  stand,  are  dock- 
eted  with  the  years  of  their  contents,  fe 
these  the  private  papers  of  the  Duke  are  sd 
methodically  arranged,  that  by  an  index  anv 
one  can  be  instantly  referred  to.  This  mm* 
titudinous  array  conveys  an  idea  of  his  vart 
and  incessant  correspondence — ^the  eagemew 
of  all  the  world  to  obtain  his  advice  in  diffi- 
culties— the  boundless  mass  of  State  secrfttt 
confided  to  his  faithful  keeping.  Here  al» 
are  the  private  papers  of  George  IV.,  to 
whom  the  Duke  was  surviving  executor,  h 
makes  one  shudder  to  think  that  the  candis 
of  a  careless  maid  might  reduce  to  ashet 
these  precious  materials  for  future  historiana 
The  Duke  had  prepared  a  fire-proof  record- 
room  under  his  garden — ^but  their  removid 
into  it  was  never  efiected ;  and  we  may  add, 
that  no  risk  they  ran  was  more  serious  thaft 
that  occasioned  by  his  Grace's  habit  latterly 
of  reading  with  a  light  between  himself  aod 
the  book  or  document  in  his  hand.  In  ^ 
he  thus,  when  dozing,  had  over  and  ortt* 
again  set  fire  to  what  he  held — especially  rf 
course  Parliame^tary  Papers. 

On  emerging  from  this  chaos  of  cases,  10* 
veral  low  apartments  under  the  Waterieo 
Gallery  are  found  principally  and  not  an- 
aptly  appropriated  to  his  presents  of  Chin» 
and  table  decorations.  Among  ^  few  pi<^ 
tures  in  one  room,  to  which  a  fire  would  do 
no  great  harn^gif^,^ ^f^lH^^ma. rf 
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CbasleB  X.  TiaB  disagreeable  artidie  ^wsa 
detliroiied  from  the  dining-room  by  the 
Duke  to  make  place  for  Franeis  I. ;  nor  did 
his  Grace  deem  it  worthy  even  of  a  frame. 
Hie  bookcases  here  are  filled  with  finely- 
bound  copies  of  volumes  prmted  at  the  Cla- 
rendon Press,  Oxford,  and  sent  to  their 
Chancellor,  who  needed  not  such  soporifics. 
The  last  work,  which  he  did  not  live  to  read 
through,  was  the  Blue-Book  onslaught  on 
poor  Alma  Mater  perpetrated  by  unnatural 
Whiglings.  The  identical  copy  of  their  pon- 
derous production,  which  might  have  sapped 
the  health  of  a  younger  student,  has  been 
presented  to  the  Bodleian  by  his  don,  and 
we  trust  this  farrago  of  new-fangled  projects 
will  long  rest  among  the  most  undisturbed 
folios  of  that  venerable  receptacle. 

Most  people.  Whig  or  Tory,  will  rejoice 
to  pass  to  the  more  lively  contents  of  the 
Great  China  Boom,  This  Eldorado  glitters 
with  porcelain,  silver,  and  gold,  the  offerings 
of  grateful  kings  and  nations.  In  examin- 
ing these  infinite  services  of  China — French, 
Austrian,  Prussian,  and  Saxon — ^it  strikes 
one  as  strange  that  a  substance  so  fragile 
should  have  been  so  much  selected  as  an 
enduring  memorial  to  the  Iron  Duke.  But 
Diamonds,  Orders,  and  Batons  had  been  ex- 
hausted ;  and  these  specimens  of  the  ceramic 
art,  the  best  in  form,  material,  and  taste  of 
the  period,  did  good  service  at  the  great 
anniversary  banquets.  The  silver  plateau 
was  presented  by  the  Regent  of  Portugal, 
as  a  long  inscription  records.  Honour  to 
fljat  poor  rocky  nook  on  which  the  deliver- 
ance of  the  Peninsula  was  based — to  Por- 
togal,  whose  sons  did  fight  well  in  their  own 
and  the  world's  cause,  and  who,  both  during 
the  struggle  and  afterwards,  evinced  a  grati- 
tude far  beyond  that  of  the  great  and  once 
glorious  sister-kingdom — unteachable,  in- 
corrigible Spain — ^then  and  still  inclined  ra- 
ther to  forget  and  forgive  French  injuries 
than  acknowledge  English  benefits,  which 
the  pride  of  impotence  resents  as  implying 
a  foreign  superiority.  It  would  be  ungra- 
cious to  fipd  &ult  in  this  plateau  as  a  work 
of  art,  when  the  motives  are  so  praisewor- 
thy. Groups  of  female  figures  of  Fame, 
^hose  forms  and  draperies  are  rather  Lusi- 
^an  than  Grecian,  flit  amid  palm-trees, 
^^  proclaim,  trumpet- tongued,  the  gestes 
jnd  triumphs  of  the  English  Cid,  who,  un- 
wrling  the  red  cross  of  Sts  George  on  the 
"•"^  of  the  Tagtw,  rested  not  until  it  waved 
^»  the  ramparts  of  Imperial  Paris. 

The  delicate  silver  tones  of  this  Portu- 
^^  gift  contrast  with  the  golden  spleo- 
*wjr  of  those  from  the  august  Corporation 
of  Undon  in  1823 — a  fit  peace  atonement 
to  one,  of  whom,  in  the  very  Talavera  tug 


of  war,  they  recorded  discontent  and  cla- 
moured for  dismissal.  Where  then,  but  for 
him,  ye  sapient  cits,  would  your  ducats  have 
been  **  collected,'  and  by  whom  your  iat 
turtles  consumed  1  The  shield  was  designed 
by  Mr.  Stothard — and,  although  it  cannot 
rank  with  that  of  AchUles  in  ^e  Uiad,.  the 
military  conception  does  honour  to  the  Cel- 
linis  east  of  Temple  Bar.  Fitter  for  Guild- 
hall or  the  Mess-room  than  the  Museum,  a 
fricassee  of  figures,  horse  and  foot,  project 
in  high  relief,  and  gather  around  the  central 
Duke.  The  cost  was  10,000Z.  ;  and,  what- 
ever the  dififerences  about  mould  and  make, 
the  many  are  satisfied  with  the  material. 
The  candelabras  spring  from  columnar  bases, 
where  sentinels,  arms,  and  implements  of 
glorious  war  are  grouped — so  excellently 
modelled  and  executed,  and  so  pleasing  to  a 
soldier's  eye,  that  an  honourable  acquittal 
was  certain  when  tried  by  the  courts-mar- 
tial summoned  on  the  18th  of  June.  Some 
French  bronzes  of  Henry  IV.,  Turenne, 
Cond6,  and  Louis  XIV.  deserve  notice  from 
infinite  bravura  and  higher  art.  The  little 
bust  of  the  Duke  in  a  comer  was  the  espe- 
cial favourite  of  the  late  Duchess ;  and  the 
red  kettle-drums  were  given  to  his  Grace  as 
trophies  of  the  first  Burmese  war.  In  con- 
clusion, this  room  was  always  assigned  to 
Mr.  Arbuthnot,  when  a  visitor  at  Apsley 
House. 

On  quitting  these  caves  of  Golconda,  the 
scene  changes  at  once  into  the  Spartan  sim- 
plicity of  the  Iron  Duke.  We  pass  the 
threshold  of  his  privacy,  and  are  admitted  as 
it  were  to  a  personal  interview,  and  realise 
his  everyday  life.  The  suite  of  rooms  and 
the  contents  are  left,  by  the  present  Duke's 
especial  direction,  in  their  unchanged  state 
— a  few  articles  only  having  been  moved  to 
make  a  gangway  for  the  public  One 
glance  at  the  Secretary's  den  will  satisfy  the 
most  skin-flint  economist  that  his  situation 
was  no  sinecure.  Plain  to  plainness,  the 
only  decorations  are  some  Prussian  china, 
painted  with  incidents  in  the  Duke's  life, 
from  Dame  Eagueneau's  at  Eton  to  the 
opening  of  the  Waterloo  Bridge.  Every 
nook  and  comer  is  dedicated  to  work. 
Aroimd  are  heaped  oak-cases  and  boxes, 
books  of  reference,  and  all  the  af^liances  of 
pen,  ink,  and  paper.  Near  the  fire  are 
the  chair  in  which  the  Duke  sat  when  giv- 
ing instructions,  and  the  table  at  which^ 
when  alone  or  much  pressed  by  business^ 
he  ate  a  hurried  but  hearty  dinner.  On  a 
smaller  table  stands  an  ordinary  deal  box, 
which  never  has  had  a  coat  of  paint,  and  is 
&8tened  by  the  rudest  iron  lock  and  hasp ; 
yet  henceforward  this  rough  bit  of  carpentry 
will  rank  with  the  ge§^-fl|^^^^^^|^ft^ 
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Darius,  m  which  Alexander  deposited  his 
Bible,  Homer.  The  article  followed  the 
Duke's  fortunes  throughout  the  Peninsula, 
and  was  generally  called  the  *  Mule  Box,' 
as  an  especial  animal  was  employed  to  carry 
this  object  of  constant  solicitude,  and  which 
was  missing  more  than  once.  In  this  hum- 
ble husk  his  most  secret  papers  were  kept ; 
on  its  cover  his  plans  were  sketched  and  his 
despatches  written. 

Numberless  were  'the  epistles  showered 
day  after  day,  hour  after  hour,  upon  that 
desk — for,  in  or  out  of  the  Cabinet,  the  Duke 
was  thought  to  be  the  fountain  of  post  and 
profit ;  and  very  many  of  the  effusions  were 
disposed  of  by  his  jotting  on  the  margin, 
for  the  benefit  of  his  secretary,  '  Reply  by 
Circular.'  The  recurrence  of  some  applica- 
tions was  so  inevitably  constant  that  he  had 
lithographed  answers  ready,  which  only  re- 
quired to  be  filled  up  and  dated.  Thus 
petitions  for  place,  requests  to  see  Apsley 
House,  applications  from  authors — especially 
Divines  and  Poetesses — to  be  permitted  to 
dedicate — these  things  and  the  like  were 
summarily  dismissed,  and  the  lithographs 
sold  subsequently  for  high  prices  as  auto- 
graphs. The  Duke  piqued  himself  on 
punctuality  of  reply  ;  and  the  knowledge  of 
this  fact  multiplied  letters  which,  if  unan- 
swered, would  have  probably  answered  them- 
selves. Courteous,  and  writing  to  the  point 
when  addressed  with  right,  reason,  and  re- 
spect, he  could  sting  if  nettled,  and  parry 
the  impertinent  with  pertinent  thrusts  in  that 
curt  '  y.-M.  the  Duke  of  Wellington'  style 
which  has  passed  into  the  proverbial :  and 
he  took  pleasure  in  thus  double-shotting  his 
notes  with  grape  and  grapnel,  and  frequently 
would  pleasantly  allude  to  his  answer,  say- 
ing, '  This  they  may  read  at  Charing  Cross — 
but  I  don't  think  they  will.'  In  vain  he  was 
told  that  traps  were  laid  by  ingenious  auto- 
graph-collectors to  put  him  on  his  epistolar 
mettle — such  as  modest  dunnings  for  the 
payment  of  other  people's  washerwomen's 
bills,  &c. :  it  amused  him  to  pay  them  off 
with  their  own  coin.'* 


*  It  was  a  rule  with  the  Duke,  immutahle  as  the 
laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  that  no  parcel,  ad- 
dressed to  him,  should  be  taken  in  by  his  people,  un- 
less the  bearer  could  show  an  order  for  its  admission 
written  by  himself  or  his  secretary.  A  wise  rule  I 
What  a  pestilence  all  private  families  in  town  are 
iubjected  to  by  the  impudent  pertinacity  of  the  petty 

Sublishers  in  sending  round  their  rubbish  to  every 
oor,  in  hope  that  you  will  rather  pay  for  it  when 
they  'call  again  to-morrow'— or  more  probably  to- 
morrow weeK — than  be  at  the  trouble  of  hunting  it 
np  and  returning  it.  The  annoyance  from  the  Re- 
ports and  Petitions  of  Philanthropic  Society,  jobbers 
18  anothir equally  constant  and  even  more  disgusting 
nuisance,  which  the  Duke  escaped. 
Every  one  has  heard  of  Taile3rTand's  grand  pre- 


The  interest  increases  as  tJie  Dulc/s  oiwi 
Room^  the  sanctum  sanctorum^  is  approached. 
It  bears  the  look  of  the  well-garnished  com- 
fortable library  of  a  man  of  business;  a 
character  indeed  so  impressed  that,  bad  he 
placed  a  motto  round  his  cornice,  it  might 
have  run  thus :  *  Call  on  a  business  man  at 
business  times  only,  and  on  business ;  trans- 
act your  business,  and  go  about  your  bua- 
ness,  in  order  to  give  him  time  to  finish  hb 
business.'  If  ever  there  was  among  our  la- 
bouring classes  a  real  pains-taking  operative, 
it  was  the  Duke.  Emphatically  a  man  of 
habit  and  hard  work,  his  fixed  principle  was 
to  do  h'is  duty  in  whatever  situation  it  pleas- 
ed Providence  that  he  should  fill,  and  to  do 
it  to  the  best  with  all  his  might.  He  was  as 
regular  at  early  service  and  correct  in  his  re- 
sponses as  any  parish-clerk.  No  man  ever 
gave  away  more  brides  at  the  altar :  none 
had  a  larger  tribe  of  god-children.  He  was 
as  sure  at  drill  as  any  adjutant ;  punctual 
at  a  funeral  as  any  undertaker ;  regular  at 
a  drawing-room  as  a  lord  of  the  bed-cham- 
ber. 

In  this  his  studio,  all  the  tools  and  means 
of  a  consummate  artist  who  knows  the  value 
of  time  were  at  hand  :  while  all  show  and 
tinsel  are  absent,  everything  present  is  solid 
and  substantial,  and  indicative  of  masculine 
nerve  and  sinew,  of  the  energy  and  intention 
of  one  who  could  bear  anything  but  idle- 
ness, and  to  whom  occupation  was  happi- 
ness. In  truth,  he  was  the  nation's  servantr 
of  all- work,  from  the  clerk  to  the  Comman- 
der-in-chief, who  never  stinted  counsel  or 
labor,  whether  called  for  by  friend  or  foe, 
when  the  honour  and  welfare  of  his  Prince 
might  be  forwarded.  His  secrets  of  getting 
through  each  day's  work  were  simple.  He 
rose  early  to  attend  to  the  thing  in  hand,  one 
at  a  time,  well  knowing  that  those  who  run 
after  two  hares  catch  neither.  He  sat  down 
with  a  fixed  tenacity  of  purpose,  bringing  to 
bear  on  his  subject  patience,  industry,  capa- 
city, tact,  and  every  blossom  of  good  sense. 
He  had  in  perfection  the  rare  faculty  of  ab- 
straction, and  could  concentrate  all  his  pow- 
ers into  one  focus.  '  Other  men,'  said  Mr. 
Arbuthnot  when  near  his  end  under  this 
roof — *  other  men  may  have  had  particular 


cept, — *  Never,  do  for  yourself  what  you  can  |rt 
some  one  else  to  do  for  you.'  Never  shying  any 
trouble  that  he  best  could  meet,  the  Duke  rarelf 
threw  away  time  on  trijU$  that  anybody  else  coon 
manage  as  well  For  instance,  on  the  back  of  eveiy 
ticket  for  his  last  Ball  (14th  May,  1852)  there  appear- 
ed this  formula : — *  Please  send  an  Answer  on  a  Caw, 
or  unsealed.'  Thus  all  the  answers  would  go  diiw^ 
ly  to  the  person  whom  it  behoved  to  have  a  nfi^ 
for  how  many,  out  of  the  1000  or  1500  honouw* 
with  invitatioii,  supper  should  be  ready  on  ui 
Grace's  table.     Digitized  by  VJ^^^V  IC 
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talents  in  higher  perfection,  but  I  don't  be- 
lieve there  ever  was  an j  man  that  had  the 
same  gifl  and  habit  of  bringing  all  his  re- 
sources to  bear  upon  anything  that  he  took 
into  his  consideration  at  all.'  *  How  few  are 
there,'  said  Mr.  Arbuthnot,  '  that,  in  gene- 
ral, set  to  work  upon  any  given  point  or 
topic  more  than  a  corner  of  their  brain  !' 
This  dearest  friend  of  the  Duke's,  himself 
the  gentlest  of  human  beings,  had  been  a 
keen  observer  nevertheless. 

Everything  in  this  workshop  is  calculated 
to  insure  quiet  and  exclude  draughts;  for 
the  Duke,  however  hardy  out  of  doors,  was 
diilly  and  loved  warmth  when  chained  down 
to  the  daily  desk.     Within  easy  reach  we 
see  the  books  he  most  frequently  consulted, 
diiefly  historical ;  nor  is  there  any  lack  of 
easy- chairs  for  their  student.     That  m  which 
a  medal  is  inserted  was  made  of  the  elm 
under  which  he  stood  at  Waterloo.    It  was 
given  him  by  Mr.  Children — that  gentleman 
having  in  1818  purchased  the  tree   of  the 
&rmer  Papillote,  who  cut  it  down  because 
plagued  by  visitors,  just  as  Shakspeare's 
mulberry  was  dealt  with  by  the  Reverend 
Goth  Grastrell.    In  another  chair,  made  from 
the  oak  of  the  Temeraire,  Mr.  Arbuthnot 
usually  sat ;  the  Duke's  place  was  naturally 
in  front  of  the  fire,  where  his  own  habitual 
Aair,  with  red-leather  cushions  and  movea- 
hle  desk,  still  remains.     In  it  he  was  wont, 
when  his  work  was  done,  to  amuse  himself 
with  the  paper  and  lighter  literature  of  the 
day — of  which  last,  when  out  of  office,  ho 
was  a  diligent  devourer  and  eviscerator  of 
marrow  and  meaning — an  occasional  nap, 
and  may  be  a  blaze,  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. 

At  first  entrance  an  impression  of  confu- 
sion is  conveyed  by  the  multitudinous  objects 
heaped  on  tables  and  sofas,  but  order  and 
method  may  soon  be  detected  amidst  the  cha- 
os. As  nothing  ever  placed  by  the  Duke  was 
moved,  he  knew  where  at  once  to  fiud  what 
he  wanted.  On  the  central  table  still  lie 
his  overcoats,  of  various  colours .  and  tex- 
tures, suited  to  meet  all  changes  of  the 
weather.  Close  at  hand  are  despatch-boxes 
and  courier-valises,  which  bear  the  marks  of 
rough  service — all  ready  for  immediate  use 
—near,  a  small  equestrian  statuette  of  the 
Queen  marks  the  rolar  star  of  his  course. 
He  to  the  last  used  the  good,  old-fashioned, 
loyal  phrase  of '  her  Majesty's  servants,'  and 
centred  in  the  Crown  all  his  notions  of 
<^ountry.  Near  also  at  hand  is  a  private 
hex,  now  covered  with  a  leather  case,  which 
he  unlocked  with  an  undu plicated  key — ^it 
J^ng  the  depository  of  a  constant  supply  of 
Dank-notes  for  those  disbursements  as  to 
whidi  he  did  not  think  proper  to  make 


^  Coutts's  clerks'  his  confidants ;  and  seldom 
that  day  passed  when  it  was  not  often  open- 
ed to  direct  5/.  and  lOZ.  notes  to  be  sent  in 
registered  letters  to  never-failing  applicants 
for  relief.  The  Duke,  a  Samaritan,  not  a 
Pharisee,  did  not  blazon  forth  his  name  in 
printed  subscription  lists,  or  choose  to  be 
made  a  decoy — like  many  who  have  their 
reward — ^but  had  a  heart  open  as  charity, 
and  a  hand  that  knew  not  what  the  other 
gave.  It  was  useless  to  prove  to  him  that 
his  bounty  was  oflen  abused.  He  held  that, 
as  much  had  been  given  him  by  his  country, 
much  was  required ;  and,  however  close  and 
circumspect  as  paymaster  of  state  money, 
he  was  generous  to  a  fault  with  his  own ; 
nay,  he  was  infinitely  amused  when  ingeni^ 
ous  tricks  were  played  on  him.  He  was 
fond  of  telling — and  he  did  it  at  great 
length  and  with  infinite  humour — the  par- 
ticular  case  of  the  female,  Stanley,  who,  by 
a  scheme  followed  up  for  seven  years,  con- 
trived to  do  him  of  some  600Z.  'An  orphan 
daughter  of  a  soldier,'  he  would  say — and 
we  can  onlv  give  an  epitome — *  petitioned 
for  relief;  I  sent  her  10/. ; — soon  comes  a 
grateful  application  for  a  little  aid  to  set  up 
a  shop — granted ;  after  a  time,  trade  very 
bad  and  some  assistance  begged — given ; 
presently  a  prospect  announced  of  a  mar- 
riage  with  an  industrious  young  man — wed- 
ding present  of  course;  in  due  time  a  child 
bom — ^baby-linen  provided ;  by  and  bye  the 
infant  sickens — apothecary  settled  with  ; 
next,  the  poor  sufferer  dies — undertaker  sa- 
tisfied ;  then  the  heart-broken  parents  wish 
to  emigrate — outfit  and  passage  paid ;  after 
a  few  months,  news  from  the  United  States 
that  it  does  not  answer — ^passage  back  paid ; 
when  an  accidental  discovery  by  the  police 
brought  an  untimely  end  to  my  poor  or- 
phan.' 

The  Duke  wrote  close  to  the  fire,  and 
formerly  seated  himself  on  a  stool  at  the 
circular-headed,  old-fashioned  mahogany  bu- 
reau, still  here :  latterly  he  stood,  and  almost 
on  the  rug,  at  an  upright  desk,  where  papers 
and  letters  remain  exactly  as  he  left  them. 
The  mantelpiece  is  no  less  characteristic  of 
the  man ;  on  it  a  chronometer  and  pendulum 
clock  mark  his  appreciation  of  time  and 
punctuality,  the  soul  of  business.  In  fond- 
ness for  watches  he  rivalled  Charles  V.,  who 
amused  his  *  cloister  life '  by  trying  horo- 
logical  experiments  with  his  mechanician, 
Juanelo ;  and  such  the  &mous  Breguet  was 
to  Wellington,  who  delighted  not  only  in 
his  works  but  in  his  conversation.  Well 
knew  the  Veteran-Porter  that  M.  Breguet 
was  to  be  let  in  at  any  hour.  The  Duke 
seldom  had  less  than  half-a-dozen  watches 
going  at  once ;  and  when  he  travelled,  stowed 
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away  as  many  more  in  a  portmanteau  made 
to  fit  his  carriage.  He  was  curious  about 
the  exact  time,  which,  like  Mr.  Stirling's 
hero,  he  could  never  get  any  two  watches  to 
keep,  possibly  because  he  wound,  or  forgot 
to  wind,  them  up  himself.  In  London  he 
reKed  on  an  old  clock  in  his  hall,  which,  like 
that  at  the  Horse-Guards,  was  always  right. 
With  all  his  partiality  for  Breguet,  his  fa- 
vourite watch  was  one  of  old-fashioned 
English  make : — it  once  belonged  to  Tippoo 
Saib,  and  had  been  the  companion  of  all  his 
own  campaigns  from  Seringapatam  onwards : 
— we  almost  fancy  he  would  have  risked 
giving  a  battle  rather  than  lose  it.  Colonel 
Gurwood  used  to  relate  how,  when  hard 
pressed  during  some  retrograde  movement, 
tiie  Duke,  having  occasion  to  alight,  left  it 
on  the  ground,  and  did  not  miss  it  until  he 
had  ridden  three  miles,  when  he  went  back 
amid  the  wondering  defilers,  and  fortunately 
found  it.  A  second  watch  had  an  odd  his- 
tory. This  was  ordered  of  Breguet  by  Na- 
poleon, who  designed  it  for  the  fob  of  his 
brother  Joseph,  and  as  a  delicate  attention 
directed  a  miniature  map  of  Spain  to  be 
wrought  in  niello  on  one  side,  with  the  im- 
perial and  royal  arms  on  the  other.  Un- 
luckily, just  as  it  was  finished,  the  Duke 
drove  Joseph  out  of  his  kingdom ;  and  the 
Emperor,  finding  the  times  out  of  jointj  re- 
fused either  to  take  it  or  pay  for  it.  At  the 
peace  it  was  bought  from  Breguet  by  Sir  E. 
Faget,  and  presented  to  the  Duke.  He  had 
another,  which  the  same  artist  made  for  Ju- 
not,  the  marshal  so  trounced  by  him  in 
Portugal ;  this  is  quite  an  horological  curi- 
osity— of  which  two  only  were  ever  con- 
structed— marking  the  lunar  and  weekly 
movements.  Latterly  the  Duke  usually 
wore  montres  de  touche^  of  which  he  had 
many,  contrived  by  Breguet,  with  certain 
studs  or  knobs,  bv  which  he  could  fed  what 
o'clock  it  was,  without  the  apparent  rudeness 
of  pulling  out  his  watch ;  accordingly,  when 
he  seemed  to  be  merely  fumbling  in  his 
pocket,  he  was  really  finding  out  how  he 
killed  the  enemy,  time. 

The  mantelpiece  we  have  just  mentioned 
served  him  as  a  shelf  to  put  away  odds  and 
ends  :  above  it  he  hung  a  drawing  of  Lady 
Jersey,  a  profile  relievo  plaster-cast  of  Lady 
Douro,  and  another  of  Jenny  Lind.  Here, 
below  these,  he  had  stowed  away  some 
small  casts — one  of  Napoleon,  with  his 
eagle-look  when  consul ;— others  of  the 
Chancellors  Brougham  and  Lyndhurst,  vrith 
full-bottomed  wigs,  by  D'Orsay;  also,  to 
keep  those  venerable  objects  company,  a 
Buddhist  idol,  in  alabaster  and  gold,  taken 
at  Ava,  and  given  him  with  the  kettle- 
drums. This  is  the  only  relic  the  conqueror 


of  Assaye  possessed  of  the  East,  where  his 
star,  too,  arose ;  that  India  where  he  lived 
so  long  and  did'  so  much — which  he  remem- 
bered so  accurately — and  on  which  he 
wrote  to  Lord  Derby  a  most  vigorous  and 
lucid  memorandum,  three  wieefa  only  be- 
fore his  death,  and  at  a  moment  when  he 
was  pronounced  by  Manchester  oracles  to 
be  '  overcome  with  childish ,  timidity  and 
imbecility  of  mind  and  purpose ! ! ' 

The  Duke  was  no  collector  of  relic  remi- 
niscences ;  the  incessant  claims  of  each  *  to- 
day '  precluded  lingering  on  retrospects  and 
rebuilding  recollections ;  amidst  the  keen 
struggle  with  the  present  and  the  future,  the 
past  could  find  small  place  in  the  mind  of  a 
practical  soldier,  who  looked  forward  and 
advanced,  rather  than  retreated.  Accord- 
ingly, there  is  nothing  to  recal  Eton,  where 
he  gained  his  first  fight :  no  Brocas,  no 
Father  Thames — scenes  which  his  classical 
brother  doted  on  and  wrote  verses  about  to 
the  last — amidst  which,  indeed,  that  fine 
scholar  was,  by  his  own  direction,  buried ; 
— ^nothing  of  those  early  campaigns  in  Hol- 
land, where,  from  the  mistakes  and  misfor- 
tunes of  others,  and  in  the  stem  school  of 
adversity,  young  Arthur  Wellesley  must 
have  learnt  so  much — ^for  the  hardiest  mari- 
ners are  formed  in  the  roughest  seas; 
nothing  again  of  India,  the  starting  point  of 
his  fortunes,  where  he  was  taught  how  to 
combat  heat  and  fever  by  temperance  and 
exercise,  and  to  parry  the  double-dealing 
braggart  Orientals  by  truth,  firmness,  and 
matter  of  fact:  a  lesson  most  usefbl  in 
after-times,  when  acting  with  the  semi- 
Moorish  Spaniard.  There  is  little,  indeed, 
of  the  Peninsula  itself — ^not  even  one  view 
of  his  own  Soto  de  Roma^  nestling  in  the 
lovely  Vega  of  Granada,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Aenil,  and  refreshed  with  the  cool  ftirs 
of  the  snow-capped  Sierra  Nevada."  We 
cannot  however  doubt  that,  had  he  lived,  he 
would  have  enjoyed  the  panorama  of  this 
*  bit  of  heaven  fallen  to  earth,'  which  Mr, 
Burford  has  just  executed  with  such  com- 
mendable accuracy. 

One  should  not  pass  too  hastily  that  red- 
morocco-cushioned  sofa,  used  more  as  a 
table  than  a  settee,  and  covered  with  boxes 
and  papers :  on  it  still  remain  a  few  prints 
just  as  he  placed  them;  one  of  himself, 
when  younger;  another,  the  Cocked-hat 
(caricature)  profile  by  Byron's  Oupidon  di- 
chaind — whose  agreeable  manners  and  lively 
conversation  seem  to  have  made  the  Duke 
a  very  lenient  judge  of  his  artistical  efforts 
— (*  at  any  rate,'  he  would  say,  '  D'Orsay 
always  makes  one  look  like  a  gentleman ') 
— A  third  is  the  head  of  Lieutenant  Wag- 
horn,  the  originator  of  the  Overland  ront^ 
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One  door  in  this  library  affords  immedi- 
ate access  to  his  bed-room — if  such  a  term 
may  be  given  to  a  confined  barrack  birouac, 
exposed  to  the  draughts  of  seven  openings, 
and  wiUi  only  a  few  chairs  and  a  narrow 
single  bed  for  furniture;  yet  here  slept 
soundly  the  Statesman,  laden  with 

'  A  burden  'twould  sink  a  navy.* 

He  possessed  the  uncommon  and  enviable 
&culty  of  commanding  instantaneous  sleep, 
and,  howdver  critical  the  moment,   could 
surrender  himself  to  nature's  best  restorer, 
whether  on  a  bench  under  a  tree,  or  any- 
where, to  awake  refreshed  as  a  giant,  and  ready 
a^^  for  any  work.  He  seldom  failed  to  make 
this  good  use  of  the  rare  occurence  of  a  spare 
hour.     He  could  face  without  fear  the  de- 
mon Responsibility,  before  whom  inferior 
minds  quake  and  quail,  and,  having  done 
his  best,  leave  the  final  issue  to  a  higher 
power.     Three  years  spent  under  canvass 
in  India  taught  him  the  comfort  of  the 
ground-floor,  and  on  it  his  sleeping  cot  was 
placed  both  here  and  at  Strathfieldsaye — 
where  indeed  the  cot  was  merely  a  sofii :  at 
Walmer  he  had  a  little  camp-bed,  which  he 
brought  with  him  and  took  away.     Cur- 
tained indulgences  and  eider-down  pillows 
had  no  charms  for  him,  whose  hard  mat- 
tress was  so  narrow  that  all  stretchings 
were  impossible ;  he  heartily  approved  the 
old  saying  that  '  when  a  man  catches  him- 
self turning  in  his  bed  it  is  time  for  him  to 
turn  out ' — and  he  often  enough  did  so  him- 
self, lighting  his  fire  with  his  own  hand,  for 
he  slept  far  away  from  servants.    An  old 
military  cloak  was  always  placed  at  night 
within  reach,  that  he  might  cover  himself  if 
chilly ;  this  relic  still  remains  in  his  dress- 
ing room,   and  he  had  drawn  it  over  his 
shoulders  during  the  last  night  of  his  life, 
Tke  Duke  kept  his  bedroom  plain,  that 
nothing  might  interfere  with  the  real  pur- 
pose— sleep— or  distract  the  oblivious  sen- 
sations that  slide  into  death's  counterfeit 
A  few  poor  framed  prints  are  here  placed 
above  tne  doors,  chiefly,  as  he  said,  to  be 
'out  of  the  way.'     One  is  of  a  Russian 
General,  whose  name  nobody  can  spell :  an- 
other is  of  an  engineer  equally  unknown  to 
&me.    Over  the  entrance  rests  the  likeness 
of  a  certain  mediseval  lady  who  kept  a 
tobacconist's  shop  near  Wilton  Place,  and 
earned  her  Duke-worship  to  monomania. 
A  knife  and  fork  were  Imd  for  him  at  her 
table  every  day,  and  his  absence  was  sup- 
plied by  hiis  bust.    She  pestered  him  with 
(^ferings,  until  he  aeoepted  her  portrait  to 


get'  rid  of  the  origina],  and  put  it  here  to 
get  rid  of  the  copy.  Opposite  he  placed* 
two  crayon  heads  of  Lady  Douro,  by  John 
Hayter,  and  in  such  a  position  tbat  his  last 
look  might  fall,  and  his  first  might  light,  on 
the  noble  and  graceful  features  so  dear  to 
him — hers,  his  love  and  admiration  for 
whom  are  betokened  by  so  many  busts  and 
picturesi — the  best  ornaments,  in  his  eyes, 
of  Apsley  House. 

His  dressing-room  adjoins — a  good  large 
room,  and  well  appointed  with  arm-chairs, 
wardrobes,  and  all  the  i^plicances  for  what 
the  euphuists  term  the  due  '  performance  of 
ablutions.'  The  Duke,  scrupulously  neat  in 
his  person,  well  knew  the  bracing  benefits  of 
cold  water  and  vin^ar  used  externally,  and 
of  iced  water  taken  internally — long  his  sole 
beverage.  It  is  reported  that,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  eminent  friend  of  his  own, 
older  than  himself,  there  was  no  mac  in; 
London  who  gave,  morning  and  night,  so 
much  time  to  the  flesh-brush.  He  shaved 
and  dressed  himself  to  the  last;  and  if  our 
hero  did  not  appear  great  before  his  valet,  it 
was  simply  because  none  was  present.  He 
hated  the  incumbrance  of  help ;  all  he  re- 
quired was,  to  have  everything  ready  in  its 
right  place.  Thus  all  his  orders  and  uni- 
forms were  at  hand,  as,  whenever  he  dined 
with  any  foreigner  of  high  rank,  he  made  a 
point  to  wear  the  national  badge  of  his 
country.  In  the  same  courteous  feeling  he 
used  his  foreign  titles,  and  never,  for  instance, 
once  wroto  to  M.  Van  der  Weyer,  ^e  iel- 

fian  envoy,  without  signing,  *Wellhigton, 
^rince  de  Waterloo'— or  to  any  Spaniard, 
even  Alava,  without  remembering  the  Duke- 
dom of  Ciudad-Rodrigo.  On  his  twenty- 
seven  orders  and  stars  Lord  Downes  has 
written  a  volume,  just  as  Herschel  might  do 
on  the  milky  way ;  and  they  all  were  ex- 
hibited at  Messrs.  Garrard's  by  the  favour 
of  the  present  Duke.  This  galaxy,  sudi  as 
never  cuirassed  another  bosom,  will  remain 
an  heir-loom,  as  every  Sovereign  in  Europe, 
proud  that  his  contribution  should  be  perpe- 
tuated, has  declined  the  usual  restitution. 
He  wore  his  decorations  without  ostentation 
or  affectation.  One  who  had  towered  so 
high  might  well  be  above  Moe  modesty  ; 
and  he  bore  his  faculties  so  nobly,  that  none 
either  envied  or  begrudged  an  unparalleled 
accumulation  of  badges  which  all  knew  to  be 
simply  the  natural  accessories  of  hard  work 
successfully  performed.  His  own  Waterloo 
noedal,  engraved  *  Arthur  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton,' and  much  worn  by  use,  with  the  ring 
cobbled  and  mended  by  himself  is  indeed  a 
relio.  Nor  did  he  set  less  store  by  his 
'  good  conduct '  and  his  *  30  vears'  service  * 
medals,  whieh  he  had  gained  like .  the  hum- 
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blest  of  his  comrades.  He  was,  however, 
entirelj  without  vanity  or  conceit  regarding 
such  personalities.  For  example,  he  broke 
up  the  diamond  Star  of  the  St.  Esprit^  given 
him  by  Louis  XVIIL,  and  worth  30,000/., 
in  order  to  make  with  it,  and  sundry  bril- 
liant snuff-boxes,  a  necklace  for  Lady  Douro. 
In  like  manner  the  splendid  Star  of  the 
Garter  that  had  belonged  to  his  eldest  brother, 
and  which  he  purchased  at  the  Marquises 
death,  changed  shape  to  form  a  gift  for  Lady 
Qiarles  Wellesley. 

A  communication  opens  from  the  bed- 
room into  the  garden,  in  which  it  was  his 
habit  to  walk  before  breakfast — hardly  ever 
stopt  by  weather — for  he  had  taken  care  to 
have  the  circuit  laid  down  with  a  flag  pave- 
ment. The  visitor  by  this  time  has  got 
many  glimpses  into  the  secret  of  his  longe- 
vity— the  resolute  and  systematic  employ- 
ment of  the  simplest  and  best  means  for 
keeping  up  his  condition,  physical  and  moral, 
to  be  fit  for  duty.  Like  Turenne,  he  was 
weakly  when  }  oung,  and  passed  two  years 
at  Angers  chiefly  on  his  sofa  playing  with  a 
pet  dog.  India,  his  doctor  as  well  as  school- 
master, converted  the  invalid  into  iron.  The 
Duke  remembered  his  previous  career  with 
no  pleasure,  and  seldom  alluded  to  it.  His 
real  life  began  in  India,  where  his  body 
ripened  by  that  genial  sun,  and  the  exercise 
of  command  called  forth  every  dormant 
capability  of  the  General  and  Statesman 
There  he  conquered  and  governed  regions 
larger  than  Spain,  and  rivalled  Clive  in 
everything  but  shaking  of  the  rupee-tree. 

The  windows  outside  his  dressing-room 
are  secured  by  iron  bars ;  and  near  them 
stands  a  sentry-box  supplied  with  a  dark 
lantern.  Assurances  might  well  be  made 
doubly  sure  when  treasures  so  costly  and  a 
life  so  muqh  more  precious  were  exposed: 
but  to  him  personal  fear  was  utterly  un- 
known. We  may  cite,  as  an  instance,  the 
madman  who  got  access  to  his  library,  and 
signified  his  intention  of  killing  him  in  obe- 
dience to  a  divine  command.  The  Duke 
just  looked  up  from  his  desk  :  *  Are  you  in 
a  hurry  1  for  I  have  many  letters  to  write  ; 
could  you  come  again  in  an  hour?'  the 
maniac,  taken  aback  by  his  coolness,  retired, 
to  be  taken  up.  Again,  when  the  Duke  was 
warned  by  his  solicitor  that  another  madman 
intended  to  attempt  his  life :  '  Never  mind  ; 
he  won't  hurt  me,'  was  his  reply. — *  Ah !  but 
he  is  going  to  speak  to  the  Queen,  as  you 
won't  see  him.' — *  Oh ! '  rejoined  the  Duke ; 
'then  give  instant  information  to  the  Se- 
cretary of  State.' 

Those  who  now  slowly  depart  by  his  ac- 
customed walk,  where  he  alone  is  missing, 
may  well  ponder  on  this  remarkable  house, 


into  which  it  has  been  their  good  fortune  to 
be  admitted,  thus  to  pay  a  last  homage  to 
the  illustrious  deceased.  They  have  passed 
through  the  saloons  oi  the  Imperator^  crowd- 
ed with  all  emblems  and  all  trophies  of  valour 
and  victory,  into  the  private  cabinet  of  the 
hoary  Frinceps  Senatus — unwearied  in  all 
duties  of  civil  life,  who  accumulated  golden 
opinions  to  the  end  ;  and  many,  no  doubt, 
can  now  appreciate  better  than  before  the 
complete  mastery  of  the  spiritual  over  the 
material,  and  the  self-abnegation  of  crur  last 
and  only  great  man. 

It  was  the  Duke's  habit,  at  the  close  of 
Parliament  and  the  London  seasdn,  to  ex- 
change the  wear  and  tear  of  the  town  for  the 
repose  and  retirement  of  Walmer  Castle. 
A  walk  on  the  sea-blown  beach,  and  a  canter 
on  the  velvety  downs,  braced  up  his  fi^me, 
and  refreshed  and  exhilarated  his  mind; 
while  Strathfieldsaye,  lying  low  on  heavy 
clays,  depressed  him  both  physically  and 
morally.  Yet  the  faithful  old  servant  of  the 
Crown  was  never  idle  when  seemingly  restr 
ing  under  the  shadow  of  his  rock.  The 
Warden  kept  good  watch  over  the  Channel, 
which  his  outpost  commanded.  That  search- 
ing eye  first  spied  into  the  nakedness  of  our 
defences,  and,  a  lion  in  the  foes'  path,  he 
forthwith  suggested  the  remedy.  He  warned 
the  country,  in  his  speeches  and  otherwise, 
that  we  were  not  sajis  for  a  week  afler  the 
declaration  of  war.  The  ancient  soldier  was 
v(>ted  a  Cassandra  by  civilians  cunning  in 
calico,  and  for  too  long  a  period  his  counsels 
were  scouted ;  but  he  lived  to  hear  his  last 
Parliamentary  speech  on  the  Militia  Bill 
cheered  ;  and  his  views  on  national  defences 
are  being  carried  out,  now  that  he  is  no 
longer  living.  Thus,  indeed,  do  the  spirits 
of  the  great  survive.  If  long  life  be  esteemed 
a  blessing,  the  Duke's  days  were  lengthened 
beyond  the  span  of  ordinary  mortals ;  and, 
if  he  were  fortunate  in  that  long  life,  he  was 
no  less  so  in  the  close — -feliz  opportunitaU 
mortis,  Csesar  was  stabbed — Hannibal  died 
of  poison,  Alexander  the  Great  of  excesses, 
Cromwell  amidst  the  agonies  of  remorse  and 
terror — Napoleon  wasted  in  a  prison-isle, 
squabbling  with  his  jailer  about  rations. 
Wellington — who  in  the  battle  and  breeie 
wore  a  charmed  life — 'whose  guardian  angel 
turned  aside  the  bullet  and  stilled  the  storm, 
in  order  that  the  destined  instrument  might 
fulfil  his  mission — ^he,  after  his  ^great  work 
was  done,  had  full  time  given  him  for  ooo- 
templating  the  stroke  of  nature  with  all  the 
clearness  of  his  faculties,  and  at  last  met  it^ 
without  pain,  in  his  own  peaceful  bed-cham* 
ber.  There  is  no  occasion  to  envy  for  him 
even  such  a  glorious  exit  as  that  of  Nelson 
—passing  at  once  from  the  fierce  blaaaof 
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victory  into  the  valley  of  tlie  shadow  of 
death.  *  His  sun,'  said  the  preacher,  '  shone 
brightly  through  a  long,  unclouded  day ;  and, 
in  descending,  continued  to  shed  a  mild,  un- 
dimmed  radiance  over  the  hemisphere  which 
it  had  so  long  gladdened.  He  survived  the 
dazzling  glories  of  his  noon,  that  he  might 
enhance  them  by  the  genial  warmth  and 
softened  lustre  of  his  declining  day.' 

A  walk,  imprudently  prolonged  by  the 
indomitable  octogenarian  on  a  hot  day  in 
the  second  week  of  September,  made  him 
confess  that  *  he  was  fairly  beaten  at  last ;' 
and,  on  the  14th,  an  event,  long  in  sight  as 
it  were,  came  on  the  country  by  surprise. 
The  Duke  awoke  early  as  usual,  complained 
of  uneasiness,  *  sent  for  the  apothecary,'  was 
seized  with  a  fit,  and  spoke  no  more.  He 
made  signs  to  be  moved  into  his  arm-chair, 
and,  seated  there,  at  twenty  minutes  past 
three  his  mighty  spirit  passed  quietly  away 
like  '  any  Christom  child,*  and 

*  He  gave  his  honours  to  the  world  again, 
His  hlessed  part  to  heaven,  and  slept  in  peace.' 

Seldom,  indeed,  could  it  have  fallen  to 
Uie  lot  of  any  conqueror  to  look  back  so 
entirely  on  the  whole  past  without  fear  or 
reproach.  More  precious  than  the  marshal's 
staff— the  million — all  the  titles  and  trophies 
that  sovereigns  conld  crowd  on  him — more 
desirable  even  than  his  enduring  place  in  the 
first  roll  of  martial  Fame — is  the  reflection 
that  his  deeds  were  done  for  the  deliverance 
of  oppressed  nations — for  the  safety  and  ho- 
nour of  his  own  country  and  the  civilised 
worid.  His  campaigns  were  sanctified  by 
the  cause;  sullied  by  no  cruelty,  by  no 
crimes ;  the  chariot- wheels  of  his  triumphs 
had  been  followed  by  no  curses ;  his  laurels 
were  intertwined  with  the  olive-branchj  and 
in  the  hour  of  expiring  consciousness  he  may 
have  remembered  his  victories  among  his 
good  works.  He  died  in  the  eighty-fourth 
year  of  his  age,  having  exhausted  glory,  hav- 
ing left  no  duty  incomplete,  and  no  honour 
tmbestowed. 

Apsley  House,  in  its  closed  deserted  lone- 
liness on  the  18th  of  November,  formed  a 
marked  feature  in  the  public  ftineral  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington;  it  stood  without  sign 
of  life,  as  the  cold  corse  of  its  departed  mas- 
ter was  oarjried  past.  In  consequence  of  a 
pwely  accidental  occurrence  a  halt  occurred 
at  this  spot,  and  the  funeral  car  paused 
^er  the  triumphal  arch  which  pedestals 
his  colossal  statue.  It  has  not  perhaps  been 
g«»erally  observed  that  on  fine  afternoons 
the  sun  casts  the  shadow  of  this  equestrian 

figwe  full  upon   Apsley  House,  and  the 

sombre  image  may  be  seen  gliding  spirit- 
▼ouxcii.  17— L 


like  over  the  front.  "We  may  add^Iso,  that 
we  consider  the  glorious  weather  of  the  18th 
neither  accidental  nor  without  significance. 
The  vaunted  soletl  of* Austerlitz  never  gilded 
occasion  so  worthy.  For  weeks  and  weeks 
previously,  the  buckets  of  heaven  had  been 
emptied,  and  murky  was  the  pall  that  had! 
long  shrouded  the  earth :  on  that  day  the 
curtain  was  drawn  up,  and  the  heavens 
smiled  approval  as  the  just  man  was  held  in 
remembrance.  When  the  last  rites  were 
concluded,  and  his  honoured  remains  laid  in 
consecrated  earth,  the  curtain  fell  again,  and, 
to  mark  the  exceptional  favour,  dark  and 
heavy  clouds  continued  to  weep  for  weeks, 
and  the  winds  to  howl  and  lament.  Neither 
can  we  forget  that,  on  the  9th  of  January, 
1806,  when  Nelson  marshalled  the  way  to 
St.  Paul's,  a  similar  providential  manifesta- 
tion was  vouchsafed. 

There  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth,  jBb- 

ro/to, 
Than  are  dreamt  of  in  your  Philosophy. 

The  people,  the  congregated  millions,  lent 
to  this  solemnity  its  greatest  grandeur,  and 
the  decorum  and  reverence  of  those  who 
went  to  see  formed  to  us  the  most  memo- 
rable pari  of  a  spectacle  which  undertakers 
could  not  mar.  On  that  day,  when  they 
buried  him,  all  Israel  mourned  for  him  ;  the 
capital  of  England  became  the  central  scene 
of  the  hero-worship  of  Europe,  saved,  not 
subdued,  by  his  sword — and  some  of  the 
best  and  noblest  soldiers  of  other  lands  were 
present,  by  command  of  their  monarchs,  to 
pay  such  a  parting  tribute  as  had  never  be- 
fore been  suggested  in  the  case  either  of 
English  or  of  foreign  Worthy.  A  Prince 
of  the  royal  blood  was  in  immediate  charge 
of  the  troops :  but  the  new  Commander-in- 
Chief,  who  had  so  often  ^ared  in  danger 
and  success  with  his  lost  friend,  was  active 
and  conspicuous : — 

*0n  battle  mom  or  festal  day  the  ranks  might 

well  be  glad 
When  Hardkige, rides  along  the  Ime:— Today 

those  ranks  are  sad.* 

Dense  files  of  horse,  foot,  and  artillery  slow- 
ly advanced  through  a  living  avenue  greater 
than  the  population  of  continental  kingdoms. 
Each  animated  atom  was  imbued  with  one 
thought  and  grief — a  million  hearts  throbbed 
with  bne  pulsation.  The  whole  State  of 
Britain  was  there.  The  sorrowing  Sove- 
reign herself  appeared  in  the  person  of  her 
Consort.  Every  civil  dignity  was  repre- 
sented— every  military  branXsh  sent  a  dele 
gate — every  regiment  a  comrade  an4  wit- 
ness.   A  military  funeral  is  always  impres- 
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fiive — ^but  there  will[never  perhaps  be  another 
like  to  this.  Tramp,  tramp  the  long  pro- 
cession moved  on  to  the  roll  of  the  muffled 
drum,  and  to  the  dirge-like  melody  of  the 
dead  march,  and  the  aged  Pensioners  from 
Chelsea  followed  their  chief  once  more,  and' 
the  poor  old  horse  without  its  rider ;  and  as 
the  coffin  passed,  every  head  was  bared, 
every  breath  held  in,  every  eye  moistened. 
Then  to  the  booming  of  minute-guns,  and  to 
the  tolling  of  the  great  bell,  they  carried  him 
into  St  Paul's  to  be  treasured  up  in  the 
heart-core  of  London.  The  pall  was  borne 
by  those  who  had  carried  his  standards  from 
the  Tagus  to  the  Seine,  and  shared  in  every 
victory  from  Vimiero  to  Waterloo  ;  and  as 
the  cold  winds,  blowing  through  the  vasty 
aisles,  moved  the  plumes  of  the  helmet  on 
the  coffin,  it  seemed  as  if  He  stirred  to  dis- 
pute victory  with  death.  Then  amid  swell- 
ing choirs,  and  with  the  noblest  ritual  ever 
composed,    and    never  more  impressively 


read,  they  placed  the  soldier  by  the  seamsD ; 
thus,  while  hoary  veterans  tottered  over  the 
grave,  and  thousands  and  ten  thousands 
looked  a  last  farewell,  the  coffin  slowly  de- 
scended into  the  dark  vault — dust  to  dost— 
and  Wellington  was  laid  alongside  Nelson. 
We  have  been  much  struck,  and  we  have 
reason  to  believe  that  the  Duke's  surviving 
friends  have  been  much  gratified,  with  a  set 
of  verses  *  on  the  18th  of  November,  1852,' 
from  the  pen  of  Lord  Ellesmere — ^an  at- 
tached and  valued  member  of  his  Grace's 
private  circle.  We  wish  we  could  afford 
a  lai^er  extract  from  this  poem— certainly, 
as  far  as  we  have  seen,  greatly  superior  to 
any  other  which  the  occasion  has  produced — 
but  we  must  limit  ourselves  to  the  following 
lines.  Having  alluded  in  a  very  feeling  and 
also  skilful  manner  to  the  most  eminent 
veterans  that  attended  their  chiefs  obsequies, 
Lord  Ellesmere  thus  resumes  the  grand 
point  of  universal  interest : — 


'  It  is  that  while  all  these  and  more  have  answer'd  to  the  call, 
No  voice  agam  shall  answer  to  the  greatest  name  of  all. 
It  is  that  we  shall  see  no  more  on  yonder  esplanade 
That  well-known  form  emerging  from  the  vaulted  portal's  shade; 
That  we  shall  miss  from  where  we  stand  at  many  an  evening's  close 
That  si^ht  which  told  of  duty  done  and  toiPs  well-earned  repose : 
Pursued  by  murmur'd  blessings,  as  he  pass'd  upon  his  way, 
While  lovers  broke  their  converse  off,  and  children  left  their  play ; 
And  child  or  man  who  crossed  bis  path  was  proud  at  eve  to  tell, 
**  We  met  him  on  his  homeward  ride.    The  Duke  was  looking  well. 
We  pass'd  him  close,  we  saw  him  near,  and  we  were  seen  by  him — 
Our  hats  wrre  off— he  touched  his  own,  one  finger  to  the  brim." 
That  sight  the  loiterer's  pace  could  mend,  from  careworn  brows  erased 
The  lines  of  thought,  and  busy  men  grew  idlers  while  they  gazed. 
Oh !  throned  in  England's  heart  of  hearts,  what  meed  to  man  aliow'd 
Could  match  that  homage  paid  to  thee,  the  reverence  of  the  crowd  ? 
Oh !  weigh'd  with  this,  how  light  the  gifts  by  thankful  Sovereigns  shower'd 
For  thrones  upheld,  and  right  maintain'd,  and  lawless  wrong  o'erpower'd : 
The  pictured  clay  from  Sdvres  mould,  or  stamped  by  Saxon  skill — 
And  ores,  by  Lisbon's  craffemen  wrought,  from  mines  of  far  Brazil — 
Broad  lands  on  which  thro'  burning  tears  an  exil'd  King  look'd  down, 
Where  silver  Darro  winds  beneath  Grenada's  mural  crown : — 
The  B&tons  eight  of  high  command,  which  tell,  with  gems  inlaid, 
What  hosts  from  Europe's  rescued  realms  their  hearers  rule  obey'd : 
Suwaroff's  cross,  and  Churchill's  George,  the  Fleece  which  once  of  old 
Upon  Imperial  Charles's  breast  displayxl  its  pendent  gold. 
Well  won,  well  worn,  yet  still  they  came  unheeded,  scarce  desired; 
Above  them  all  shone  Duty's  star  by  which  thy  soul  was  fired. 
High  prizes  such  a^  few  can  reach,  but  fewer  soar  above, 
Thy  single  aim  was  England's  weal,  thy  guerdon  England's  love  I' 


Art.  VIII. — Results  of  the  System  of  SSep- 
arate  Confinement  as  administered  dt  the 
Pentonville  Prison,  By  John  T.  Burt, 
B.  A.,  Assistant  Chaplain — formerly  Chap- 
lain to  the  Hanwell  Lunatic  Asylum. 
8to.     Pp.  287.     1862. 

Ohs  of  the  most  engrosslDg  occupations  of 


childhood,  as  well  as  one  of  the  meet 
effectual  allayers  of  its  superfluous  activi- 
ties, is  the  business  of  building  houses  for 
the  purpose  of  knocking  them  down.  V» 
small  angers  and  epitomised  pasdons  of  die 
tiny  republic  are  wonderfully  lulled  by  » 
box  of  bricks  or  a  pack  of  cards.  Even  when 
the  hubbub  threatens  to  assume  the  dimen- 
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sions  of  a  circular  storm,  and  Jane  is 
screamiDg  for  her  doll,  on  which  Charles  has 
laid  violent  hands,  because  William  has  run 
off  with  his  ball — even  then  the  belliger- 
ents immediately  pause:  the  constructive 
faculty  is  forthwith  at  play,  and  the  troubled 
parent  is  too  happy  to  acknowledge  the 
amorphous  mass,  shown  by  the  proud  archi- 
tects, as  a  veritable  cathedral,  castle,  or  cot- 
tage. Similar  infantine  conditions  of  mind 
seem  to  be  exhibited  periodically  in  that 
great  collective — the  public — and  to  be 
treated  by  its  rulers  after  the  method  of  the 
box  of  bricks. 

A  sustained  clamour  has  long  existed  as 
to  punishment  in  general,  and  every  kind  of 
system  enforcing  it  has  been  canvassed, 
adopted,  and  abandoned  in  turn.  The  hang- 
ing  system,  the  hard-labour,  the  solitary, 
the  silent,  the  separate,  and  the  transporta- 
tion systems,  with  their  various  modifica- 
tions, have  all  been  taken  up  and  thrown 
down  with  such  astonishing  rapidity  as  to 
make  one  doubt  whether  there  is  anything 
called  experience,  or  whether  it  is  of  any 
U8e.  Blue  books  and  annual  Reports, 
solemn  treatises  and  pungent  pamphlets,  are 
to  be  had  by  the  hundred  weight — and  yet 
here  we  still  are,  discussing  the  metaphysics 
of  the  '  reformatory'  and  the  *  deterrent' 
principles :  building  our  own  veritable  gaols 
after  our  own  peculiar  views ;  first  taking 
care  to  demolish  those  which  our  playmates 
had  erected.  So  that  the  box  of  bricks  is 
charged  to  paternal  John  Bull,  nothing  else 
need  give  us  a  moment's  uneasiness  j  we 
may  determine  at  leisure  whether  the  sud- 
den extinction  of  life  should  not,  in  every 
ease,  be  rigidly  limited  to  the  murdered,  and 
the  murderer  taken  care  of,  educated,  and 
sent  to  some  milder  climate  over  sea ;  or 
we  may  expatiate  on  the  theme  whether 
oorporal  punishment  is  not  very  un-English 
—derogatory  to  the  true-bom  British  rufiian 
and  high-spirited  burglar,  and  only  fit  for 
oar  public  schools  and  our  warriors. 

Some  wholesome  truths,  however,  do 
creep  out  from  this  weary  rubbish.  For 
instance,  the  public  accepted  it  as  a  *  great 
&ot'  that  the  association  of  offenders  is,  and 
must  be,  the  most  eflScient  nurse  of  crime, 
and  that  our  old  gaols  were  merely  so  many 
gnilds  of  sin,  where,  at  the  heavy  cost  of  the 
national  purse,  the  young  and  awkward  pil- 
ferer could  most  conveniently  study  the 
niceties  of  the  craft  under  veteran  cracks- 
men, and  must  almost  infallibly  acquire  an 
incurable  passion  for  his  profession.  This 
principle  of  association  at  last  came  to  be 
felt  as  the  crying  evil — the  stumbling-block 
^  all  that  class  of  philanthropists  who  insist 
W)  Itss  on  reforming  than  on  deterring  the 


criminal.  It  alone  ripens  vicious  tendencies 
into  vicious  acts:  whatever  the  aptitude 
may  be,  the  mind  usually  lacks  the  force  to 
rush  into  solitary  crime,  but  awaits  for  edge 
and  courage  from  sympathetic  corruption 
and  the  contagion  of  example. 

This  conviction  of  the  dangers  of  associa- 
ting criminals  was  brought  to  a  point  by 
the  clear  Reports  of  two  diligent  and 
thoughtful  Prison  Inspectors,  Mr.  Crawford 
and  the  Rev.  Whitworth  Russell,  and  their 
advice  led  to  the  erectioti  of  the  great  Model 
Prison  at  Pentonville,  with  an  express  view 
to  %  full  and  fair  trial  of  the  '  separate  sys- 
tem.' The  arrangement  took  place  in  1842, 
and  Sir  R.  Peel's  government  intrusted  ihe 
experiment  to  a  Commission,  consisting  of 
the  late  Lord  WhamclifTe  (then  President 
of  the  Council),  Lord  John  Russell,  the 
Speaker,  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  the  Earl 
of  Devon,  the  Earl  of  Chichester,  the  Rev. 
Whitworth  Russell,  Mr,  Crawford,  Sir 
Benjamin  Brodie,  Dr.  Fei^son,  and  Colo- 
nel Jebb. 

For  ten  years  this  institution  has  now  ex- 
isted, during  one  moiety  of  which  time  the 
Separate  System  has  been  fairly  worked 
out,  and  the  other  moiety  has  been  devoted 
to  overthrowing  it.  From  1843  to  1847  inclu- 
sive, the  original  commissioners  enunciated, 
as  they  believed,  year  by  year,  the  results 
of  a  most  successful  experiment ;  and  we 
may  refer  to  our  Number  of  December, 
1847,  for  a  tolerably  full  account  of  the 
Prison  as  conducted  op  their  principles. 
The  fathers  of  the  scheme  both  died  sudden- 
ly in  1847  :  by  a  strange  fatality,  Mr.  Ci-aw- 
ford'fell  down  dead  in  the  Board-room  of 
the  Model  Prison  and  Mr.  Russell  in  the 
Millbank  Penitentiary,  Most  of  the  other 
members  retired — but  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie 
and  Dr.  Ferguson,  who  had  also  tendered 
their  resignations,  and  had  ceased  to  take 
any  active  part  in  the  Commission,  were  re- 
quested to  remain,  by  Sir  George  Grey,  at 
that  time  Home  Secretary,  till 'some  con- 
templated modifications  of  the  prison-disci- 
pline  should  have  been  completed.  These  • 
modifications,  however,  turned  out  to  bo  a 
total  upsetting  of  the  original  discipline — 
decreed  by  Sir  G.  Grey,  in  the  teeth  of  the 
Reports  of  his  own  Commissioners,  and 
witnout  the  assignment  of  any  reason  for 
such  a  summary  stultification  of  those  gen- 
tlemen's exertions  and  opinions;  whereupon, 
of  course,  the  two  medical  lingerers  finally 
withdrew. 

Thus  came  into  regular  operation  a  totally 
diflTerent  scheme  of  discipline,  the  so-called 
Mixed  System — a  system,  the  merits  or  de- 
merits of  which  are  undoubtedly  wholly 
due  toColonelJebb.^#^as  adopted  en- 
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tirelj  under  his  influence.  An  original ' 
member  of  the  former  Commission,  he  be- 1 
came,  and  continues  to  be,  the  head  of  the  | 
new  one — a  Board  which  now  consists  of. 
himself,  as  Chairman,  and  of  two  other  Direc-  I 
tors,  amply  salaried,*  and  exercising  a  pa- 
tronage over  60,000/.  a-year,  and  the  chief 
control  over  a  gross  annual  expenditure  of 
about  200,000/. 

As  far  as  Pentonville  is  concerned,  the 
present  Board,  iJiough  nominally  responsi- 
ble, is  practically  autocratic.  Most  other 
prisons  are  visited  and  reported  on  by  a 
committee  of  magistrates,  and  by  gentle- 
men who,  under  the  name  of  Prison  Inspec- 
tors, are  unconnected  with  any  of  the  esta- 
blishments they  watch.  Pentonville  is  ex- 
emj)ted  from  any  such  intrusion,  unless  one  : 
of  the  Directors,  who  happens  to  be  also  an  ; 
Inspector  of  Prisons,  is  to  be  accepted  as  his 
own  supervisor.  | 

The  following  points  characterise  the  two 
systenrs.  The  basis  of  the  original  one  was 
Separation — not  solittide — the  terrible  re- 
sults of  which,  in  America,  forbade  any  si- 
milar experiment  here.  The  principal  and 
rule  was  the  careful  separation  of  the  crimi- 
nal from  his  fellow-criminals — ^butnot  from 
all  intercourse  with  his  fellow-men.  He 
was  daily  visited  by  the  various  officers  of 
the  prison.  The  trade  instructor  frequented 
his  cell  and  thought  him  a  craft ;  he  was 
taught  also  in  the  school  and  in  the  chapel ; 
— so  that  a  constant  change  of  mental  oc- 
cupation was  afforded  to  solace  his  confine- 
ment, to  prevent  that  eternal  brooding  over 
unpartaken  misery  which  is  so  likely  to  dis- 
order even  a  vigorous  intellect,  and  gra- 


*  Colonel  Jebb  draws  only  150/.  per  annum  as 
Chairnnan  of  Directors,  while  his  colleagues  respec- 
tively get  700/.  and  800/. ;  but  the  Colonel  is  in  re- 
ceipt of  another  salary, of  750/.  as  Surveyor- General 
— he  has  202/.  5s.  as  military  pav — he  is  also,  we 
believe,  Inspectoij  of  Military  Prisons ;  350/.  per 
annum  is  give/i  him  for  travelling  and  incidental  ex* 
penses  as  Surveyor- General ;  and  as  Chairman  of  Di- 
rectors, he  shares  with  his  colleagues  1000/.  per  an- 
.  num  for  similar  expenses.  We  do  not  think  that 
these  gentlemen  are  over  paid,  considering  the  mag- 
nitude of  their  duties  and  responsibilities.  There 
is  an  item,  |K>wever,  in  the  estimates  (for  1853), 
which  is  startling.  We  find  the  salaries  of  the 
minor  Directors  raised  from  600/.  and  700/.  to  700/. 
and  800/.,  as  above  stated — while  the  warders  are 
still  suffering  under  the  annual  fine  of  172/.  12s.  im- 
posed on  them  for  economy's  sake,  about  three  years 
ago,  for  lodging  money.  No  doubtthe  public  do  not 
suffer  b^  this  arrangement — the  augmentation  of 
200/.  bemg  nearly  balanced  by  the  saving  of  172/. : 
but  are  the  overworked  warders  equally  fortunate  ? 
Their  duties  are  coDstaDt^— ^bt  axki  day;  and  if 
they  break  down  before  their  service  time  is  com- 
pleted, they  lose  their  retiring  pensions  and  have 
nothing  but  the  workhouse  to  look  to.  Vide  Esti- 
mates for  Civil  Services  for  the  year  ending  31«t 
jatth,  1853,  No.  UL,  pp.  10, 11, 12,«nd  14. 


dually  to  reclaim  his  moral  being  through 
the  substitution  of  better  habits  for  those  that 
had  led  to  his  misfortune.  The  term  origi- 
nally assigned  to  this  ordeal  was  eighteen 
months,  but  circumstances  over  which  the 
commissioners  had  no  control  extended  it 
in  some  instances  to  twenty-two  months. 
Jn  fine,  this  discipline  had  been  adopted  ex- 
pressly as  a  careful  course  of  preparation 
for  the  carrying  out  of  a  sentence  of  tran- 
sportation ;  a  sentence  of  stern  sound,  but 
the  general  effect  of  which  was  merely  the 
removal  of  those  prisoners  to  a  spot  where 
they  might  begin  life  afresh,  with  new  prin^ 
ciples,  it  might  be  anticipated,  and  with  new 
hopes. 

The  changes  under  the  Mixed  System 
were — 1.  The  shortening  of  the  term  of 
separate  confinement  fiom  eighteen  to 
fifteen,  and  by  and  bye,  professedly  to 
twelve  months  ;  the  fact  however  being  that, 
as  from  this  last  term  the  time  spent  at  the 
Millbank  Penitentiary  prior  to  the  admis- 
sion of  the  convict  into  Pentonville  was  de- 
ducted, the  average  period  of  Separation  be- 
came reduced  to  about  nine  months.  2.  To 
make  up  for  this  reduced  term  of  separation, 
a  period  of  associated  labor  at  the  '  public 
works'  (Hulks,  &c.)  was  interpolated  be- 
tween the  cell  and  the  final  transportation. 
A  thorough  confusion  of  the  elements  of 
discipline  was  the  consequence  of  these  in- 
novations. Henceforth,  in  the  first  place  10 
per  cent,  of  the  prisoners  were  in  constant 
association  for  the  service  of  the  house. 
The  amount  of  mental  culture  was  dimi- 
nished ;  the  staff  of  the  prison  was  pared 
down,  so  that  efficient  supervision  was  im- 
possible ;  the  terrors  of  the  separate  sytem 
were  greatly  lessened ;  and  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  diapel  and  the  school  were  neu- 
tralized  by  the  companionship  and  the 
commentary  of  felons.  Among  the  re- 
ductions for  economy's  sake  was  that  of  the 
office  of  Physician  held  by  Dr.  Owen  Keea, 
to  whose  intelligence  and  zeal  the  success  of 
the  primary  system  had  been  largely  due ; 
and  this  momentous  and  difficult  problem, 
involving  nothing  less  than  the  life  or  death 
of  the  mind,  was  confided  to  the  sole  care  of 
the  inferior  medical  officer  of  the  prison,  the 
resident  apothecary. 

Thanks  to  the  assistant-chaplain,  we  are 
in  possession  of  such  data  as  will  permit  us 
to  establish  a  comparison  between  the  two 
systems,  and  to  substantiate  from  evidence 
what  we  anticipated  on  a  priori  grounds — 
namely,  that  so  much  confusion  of  principles 
as  marks  the  new  set  of  regulations  must 
lead  to  a  host  of  evils — in  a  word,  to  mord 
madness,  more  mortality,  more  expense  and 
less  reformation.    The  voltime  bdbre  us  i« 
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rich  in  facts  carefully  digested  and  simply 
stated.  Mr.  Bart  appears  to  have  been  deeply 
imbued  with  the  merits  of  the  Separate  Sys- 
tem, and  to  have  been  urged  by  a  sense  of 
duty  to  reproduce  in  a  uiller  form  those 
opinions  and  arguments  which  he  had  main- 
tained before  the  select  committee  on  Pri- 
sons discipline  in  1S50,  and  which  he  very 
properly  thought  would  never  be  exhumed 
from  the  ponderous  tome  in  which  they  are 
buried. 

The  main  objection  urged  against  the 
separate  system  rests  on  its  supposed  ten- 
dency to  increase  insanity.  Let  us  see  if 
this  be  well  founded.  The  alterations  now 
in  force  were  begun  in  1848,  and  came  into 
full  play  in  1849;  the  original  system  was 
carried  on  from  1843  to  1847  inclusive  : 
hence,  as  already  stated,  of  the  10  years 
since  the  opening  of  Pentonville  till  now,  Hyq 
years  have  been  devoted  to  the  working  of 
each  of  the  two  systems.  In  the  first  year 
of  the  separate  system  the  ratio  of  insanity 
was  high,  being  about  9  in  1000.  The 
causes  inducing  such  a  result  were  dili- 
gently sought  after  and  found  by  the  com- 
missioners : — upon  the  elimination  of  these 
specific  causes  the  excess  was  immediately 
brought  down — and  the  annual  ratio  of  in- 
sanity was  1-63  per  1000  for  the  whole  of 
the  remai7i%ng  four  years.  This  was  in  fact 
bringing  the  ratio  of  insanity  in  the  prison 
to  the  level  of  that  of  the  healthiest  portions 
of  the  general  population  ;  for  we  find  from 
Colonel  Tulloch's  Report  that  the  proportion 
of  insanity  among  the  British  troops  in 
Gibraltar  is  1*41,  and  in  the  Ionian  Islands 
1*43  per  1000  annually.  ( Quar,  Eev,,  Dea 
1847.)  Even  among  the  Society  of  Friends 
Mr.  Thurnam  makes  the  oases  of  mania  to 
be  1*50  per  1000  of  persons  of  age  corre- 
spondent with  the  average  convict.  Consi- 
dering the  previous  habits  of  the  criminal 
population,  in  contrast  with  those  of  the 
wldier  and  the  Quaker,  have  we  much  rea- 
son to  grumble  when  the  amount  of  mental 
malady  is  measured  by  1*68  per  1000 
among  our  thieves  and  burglars,  as  against 
1*43  and  1*50  among  our  men  of  war  and 
our  men  of  peace  ? 

But  to  proceed : — Under  the  Mixed  Sys- 
tem, from  1848  to  1851  inclusive,  the  ratio 
of  insanity  per  annum  was  9  in  1000.  If 
we  exclude  the  year  1843  as  an  experitnental 
year  under  the  separate,  and  the  year  ^848 
for  a  like  reason  under  the  mixed  system, 
the  results  of  each  system,  when  in  full 
operation,  were  for  the  separate,  1*68  as 
against  8*7  for  the  mixed  system.  In  other 
Words,  the  amount  of  madness  under 
Colonel  J  ebb's  system  had  been  increased 
i^t  eight-fold — ^in  the  name  of  humanity ! 


This  seems  so  startling  that  we  must  put 
the  Chaplain  into  the  box.  After  detailing 
the  reductions  in  the  term  of  separation 
from  eighteen  to  fifteen  months,  which  were 
adopted  early  in  1848  on  the  alleged  ground 
of  excessive  mental  disease  under  the  old 
system,  Mr.  Burt  says : — 

*In  this  one  year,  1848,  however,  there  occur- 
red five  cases  of  mnnia,  four  having  occurred 
before  the  twelfth^raonth,  and  the  fitth  having 
been  produced  by  a  too  sudden  return  to  associa- 
tion. Notwithstanding  these  results,  a  further 
redaction  of  the  term  took  place  in  1849,  and 
twelve  months  was  made  the  maximum  period  of 
separation.  In  this  year  there  occurred  four  cases 
of  insanity  and  a  general  deterioration  in  the  men- 
tal health,  which  called  for  special  animadveraloii 
from  the  physician.  In  1850  there  occurred  seven 
cases  of  insanity.  Thus  the  total  number  of 
cases  of  insanity  during  three  years,  under  the 
altered  system,  was  sixteen ;  the  number  which 
had  occurred  during  the  preceding  four  years, 
while  the  original  system  was  in  full  operation, 
was  three ;  even  if  the  first  year  is  included,  the 
number  is  six  cases  in  five  years.  It  is  clear, 
therefore,  that  the  amount  of  insanity  has  been 
very  much  greater  in  proportion  since  the  original 
system  was  disturbed. ' 

*  In  comparing  the  results  at  these  two  periods 
it  is  unimportant  whether  we  estimate  the  pro- 
portion of  the  cases  to  the  average  daily  popula- 
tion, or  to  the  aggregate  number  of  prisoners  in 
the  two  periods,  compouwled  with  the  duration  of 
the  imprisonment  undergone  by  each  body  of 
prisoners.  The  three  cases  in  the  four  yean 
under  the  original  system  when  in  full  operation, 
occurred  among  1640  prisoners,  undergoing 
wdhin  thai  period  an  average  imprisonment  of  39o 
days.  The  sixteen  cases  of  the  last  three  years, 
under  the  altered  system,  occurred  among  a  po- 
pulation of  2387  prisoners,  undergoing  wiUnn 
(Hat  period,  an  average  imprisonment  of  224  days. 
The  diflerence,  therefore,  in  the  proportion  of  the 
insane  cases  at  these  two  perioas  is  as  1  to  8*42, 
that  is  the  insanity  under  the  altered  system  has 
been  eight  times  greater  than  during  the  four 
preceding  years,  when  the  original  system  teas  in 
FULL  OPERATIOK.  Eveu  if  the  first  year  should 
be  included,  the  proportion  under  the  altered 
system  would  be  about  four  times  greater  than 
during  the  first  five  years  of  the  experiment' — 
ResvUs,  <f*c.,p.  111. 

No  wonder  that  Dr.  Owen  Recs  became 
alarmed  at  the  changes  in  the  mental  con- 
dition of  his  patients.  Under  1849,  hd 
reported : — 

*  The  attempts  at  suicide,  though  made  by  n^en 
who  could  not  be  regarded  as  insane,  were  of  a 
nature  indicating  a  recklessnesB  and  desperation 
never  before  observed  in  this  Prison.  With  r^ 
spect  to  the  Mieral  mental  condition,  there  is  aa 
irritability  observable  which  I  never  before 
noticed  among  men  confined  in  Pentonville.' 

In  1850  the  rate  of  insanity  rose  toT[4 
per  1000,  and  there  were  in  addition  11 
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cases  of  slighter  mental  disorder — ^a  state 
of  things  which  again  called  forth  the  ani- 
madversions of  Dr.  Rees.  His  name  after 
this  does  not  appear  among  the  list  of 
officers.  In  1851  some  efforts  to  reduce 
this  frightful  rate  of  insanity  seem  to  have 
heen  successfully  made,  for  the  tables  give 
only  3*7  per  1000 — which,  however,  is  3cm- 
ble  that  under  the  original  system.* 

There  is  no  attempt  to  deny  the  increase 
of  insanity  under  the  Mixed  System,  but 
its  authors  account  for  this  by  the  plea  that, 
under  the  former  system,  the  prisoners  were 
selected.  "Whenever  any  adverse  result  is 
brought  out,  the  word  'selection'  is 
always  to  be  found  in  Colonel  Jebb's  Re- 

G)rts.  But  this  plea  is  really  one  of '  guilty.' 
nder  the  mixed  system  the  board  had, 
from  the  first,  a  full  power  of  associating 
those  whom  they  might  deem  unfit  for  the 
separation  of  the  cell.  ^At  best  if  they 
oould  not  discover  who  was  or  was  not  capa^ 
ble  of  sustaining  that  discipline,  the  plea 
should  have  been  '  incapacity.'  Either  their 
system  is  bad,  or  it  has  been  badly  admin- 
istered. 

But  granting  the  plea  of  selection,  what 
does  it  amount  to?  Colonel  Jebb,  the 
Chairman  at  Pentonville,  complains  that 
he  is  forced  to  receive  pell-mell  the  prison- 
ers sent  to  him  by  Colonel  Jebb,  the  Chair- 
man at  Millbank.  Colonel  Jebb  of  Penton- 
ville, not  having  the  power  of  selecting  those 
fit  for  separate  confinement  before  admission, 
as  the  original  commissioners  had,  exercises 
his  right  of  removing  the  unfit  after  admis- 
sion ;  and  when  the  increase  of  insanity  under 
his*  system  is  to  be  accounted  for.  Colonel 
Jebb  of  Pentonville  warns  the  public  against 
Colonel  Jebb  of  Millbank,  aud  begs  it  may 
never  be  forgotten  that  the  former  commis- 
sioners selected  the  fit,  while  he  could  only 
remove  the  unfit. 

The  propounders  of  the  Separate  System, 
Messrs.  Crawford  and  Russell,  might  no 
doubt  have  ridden  their  hobby  hard,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  check  imposed  upon  them 
in  the  shape  of  a  commission  of  unpaid  and 
independent  men,  who  cared  little  what 
system  was  adopted,  provided  the  ends  of 
justice  and  morality  were  attained  with  as 
much  economy  as  was  compatible  with  these 
objects.  But  it  is  a  misfortune  to  the  com- 
munity, and,  let  us  add,  to  the  private  worth 
and  well-intentioned  ?eal  of  Colonel  Jebb, 
that  this  amiable  enthusiast  is  not  merely 
the  confident  propounder  of  his  own  theories, 
but  practically  the  undisturbed  executor  of 
his  own  plans — his  own  sole  censor  and 
supervisor.     Inter  alia  he  is  his  own  archi- 
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tect  The  only  nominal  check  to  these 
multifarious  powers  is  the  Home  Secretary, 
who  probably  has  never  seen  a  cell  in  his 
life,  and  from  whom  it  would  be  a  farce  to 
expect  he  can  afford  the  time  to  watch  his 
servants  the  Directors.  If  we  are  reminded 
of  the  respectability  of  Colonel  Jebb's  stafl^ 
we  reply  that  most,  if  not  all,  of  them  hav- 
ing been  recommended  by  the  Colonel  for 
the  situations  they  fill,  it  is  not  very  likely 
that  they  will  avow  opinions  at  direct  vari- 
ance from  their  chief.  As  to  inferior  func- 
tionaries, not  a  document  can  be  published, 
nor  a  fact  sifted,  without  the  permission  of 
the  Board — and  any  officer  runs  the  hazard 
of  dismissal  who  should  think  it  his  duty  to 
contravene  this  modification  of  the  silent 
system. 

It  is  not  probable  that  the  public  will  d 
priori  attach  unlimited  faith  to  the  Meports 
from  time  to  time  drawn  up  under  such  a 
constitution  as  this.  But  we  think  it  our 
duty  to  show  distinctly  that  the  Report! 
issued  by  the  existing  Board  bear  the  stamp 
of  partizanship. 

We  wish  to  ascertain,  for  example,  the 
rate  of  insanity  under  each  of  the  two  sys- 
tems  which  have  been  in  force  at  Pentonville. 
We  know  that  each  system  has  been  tried 
for  five  years.  Now,  on  looking  at  pp.  8, 
9,  of  Colonel  Jebb's  Report  for  1852,  we 
find  his  results,  as  to  insanity  and  as  to 
mortality^  tabulated  in  the  following  curious 
way : — 

*The  number  of  removals  to  Bethlehem, .  as 
compared  with  preceding  years,  is  found  to  be— 

'  '27  per  cent  on  the  prison  population  of  ihtfirU 
seven  years. 
•32  per  cent  on  the  prison  population  of  1850. 
*16  per  cent,  on  the  prison  population  of  1851. 

On  Prison       On  ATeiwe 
'  Rate  of  Mortality  per  cent. —       Population.     Daily  Number. 

First  seven  years  of  expe- 
rimental   discipline....  '37  '64 

1850 -49  1-20 

1851 -33  '75 

*  Hence  it  appears  that  the  actual  mortality  of 
the  prison  po^vlotion  for  the  past  year  is  leas 
than  either  or  1860  or  of  the  preceding  seven 
years.  The  actual  morialily,  as  calculated  on  the 
average  daVy  numl)erf  is  also  considerably  less 
than  that  of  1860,  and  about  only  one  per  mille 
more  than  that  of  the  first  seven  years  of  the 
prison's  operation.' 

It  is  impossible  that  one  extraordinary 
feature  should  not  bo  at  once  appreciated. 
If  we  look  at  the  table  relating  to  insanity, 
two  disastrous  years  of  the  mixed  system 
are  added  to  the  five  favourable  ones  of 
the  separate  system,  and  the  increased  rate 
of  insanity  thus  obtained  against  the  original 
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system  is  contrasted  with '  the  most  favour- 
able year  of  the  now.  This  is  the  old  story 
—if  you  want  to  mend  your  character,  re- 
move your  nuisance  into  your  neighbour's 
yard,  and  then  challenge  a  comparison. 
But  this  is  not  all.  The  reader  will  ob- 
serve that  the  rate  of  mortality  in  the  second 
table  is  reckoned  in  two  different  ways,  viz., 
on  the  anntial  prison  population  and  on  the 
daily  average  cf  prisoners.  He  will  remark 
that  the  proportion  of  deaths  is  less  when 
determined  on  the  prison  population  mode 
than  it  is  when  calculated  on  the  daily 
average  mode.  According  to  the  former 
about  3  only  in  1000  die ;  according  to  the 
latter  the  mortality  is  6  in  1000,  or  nearly 
double.  It  is  clear,  then,  that  in  the  same 
prison,  under  similar  circumstances,  and 
with  the  same  apparent  data,  very  different 
results  may  startle  the  uninitiated.  Colonel 
Jebb  has  fairly  enough  presented  both  modes 
of  calculating  the  mortality;  but  when  he 
comes  to  reckon  the  rate  of  insanity — that 
vital  point  of  tho  argument  on  separation — 
he  takes  the  rate  on  the  most  favourable,  i.e, 
the  prison  population  mode,  and  omits  that 
which  would  have  given  an  unfavourable 
and  the  true  result.  What  that  might  have 
been  the  reader  may  realise  by  supposing 
the  above  table  of  the  mortality  to  have 
been  for  insanity ;  in  which  case  Colonel 
Jebb  would  have  adopted  tho  rate  of  in- 
sanity as  3  in  1000,  when  it  really  was  6. 

This  novel  mode  of  reckoning  on  the  pri- 
son-population plan  is  a  gross  misapplication 
of  figures.  It  eliminates  the  element  of 
time  from  a  problem  in  the  solution  of 
which  time  is  the  essential  point.  When 
therefore  it  is  required  to  compare  the  re- 
sults of  two  systems,  acting  on  *  equal  num- 
bers in  equal  portions  of  time,'  such  a 
method  as  that  sanctioned  by  Colonel  Jebb 
is  simply  and  purely  deceptive.*  Let  us 
but  call  the  emigrants  passing  through  Mel- 

»  The  following  examples,  exhibiting  the  actual 
mechanism  of  these  two  modes  of  calculating,  will 
assist  the  reader  in  considering  the  above  remarks. 
For  the  sake  of  simplicity  we  limit  the  time  to  one 
week's  observation  :  we  begin  with  the  daily  aver' 
o^emode:  and  suppose  that  on 

Jan.  Itt.  Ttio  actual  number  in  the  priion  wai    ...    500 
Of  which  were  raraoved  on  the  same  day  16 
••   2nd.  Remaining  on  thia  day        ....        S50 
"    3rd.  Fresh  prisoners  admitted     .       .        .        IM 

Making  a  total  in  the  priaon  of  .  .  .  600 
**  4th.  Remaining  on  this  day  ....  600 
**    6th.  Of  which  were  removed  in  the  course 

ofthUday 100 

Leaving  therefore  at  its  close      .       .  400 

"    6th.  Fresh  prisoners  admitted    ...       100 

Total  in  priwn 600 

**    7th.  Remaining  on  this  day,  there  being 

neither  admissions  nor  removals  .        .        600 
Total  number  In  one  week         .       .       .       8*260 
Which  nomber,  being  divided  by  seven 
gives,  as  ik^  iaUy  mteroft  ^f/ritontru     .    4&X^— 

If  we  suppose  that  4  deaths  or  insanity  cases  oc- 
cuned  in  this  week,  the  ratio  of  either  wouW  be  4  in 
464,  or  tboat  8  in  1000.    But  the  j^rtfofi  population 


bourne  to  the  diggings  *  Population ' — and 
a  vista  of  immortality  will  be  opened  up  to 
the  sojourner  of  that  town,  by  the  evanescent 
fractional  quantity  which  will  then  represent 
the  deaths  on  the  Prison-Population  plan, 
Croydon,  now  actually  decimated  by  drain- 
fever,  may  be  proved  to  possess  the  salubrity 
of  Eden,  if  the  railway  passengers  rushing 
through  the  town  are  ranked  and  return^ 
as  Population. 

These,  however,  wei^e  the  ingenious  viewa 
which  ensured  the  erection  of  the  Portland 
Prison,  the  fitting  up  of  Dartmoor,  the  eree- 
tion  of  the  new  prison  of  Portsmouth,  at  a 
cost  ranging  between  one  and  two  hundred 
thousand  pounds;  and  may  lead  to  the 
erection  of  some  half  dozen  more  prisons  oa 
the  associated  system,  at  a  cost  of  from  two 
to  three  hundred  thousand  pounds  more. 
The  theory  also  secured  the  management  of 
Millbank,  Pentonville,  Portland,  Dartmoor, 
and  the  Hulks,  patronage  to  the  amount,  as 
we  have  stated,  of  60,000/.  a-year,  arid  the 
chief  control  over  an  entire  year's  outlay  pf 
a  fifth  of  a  million. 

But  of  this  enough  :  let  -us  endeavour  to 
ascertain  what  the  experience  of  Pentonville 
really  proves  as  to  the  insanity  question. 
Does  insanity  increase  with  the  duration  of 
separate  confinement  *?  On  that  hinges  the 
general  applicability  of  this,  the  most  effi- 
cient of  secondary  punishments.  It  was,  no 
doubt,  the  theory  or  assumption  that  the 
length  of  confinement  tended  to  produoe 
insanity,  which  led  to  curtailing  the  original 
term  of  separation  from  eighteen  months  to 
an  average  of  nine.  Mr.  Burt  has  worked 
out  this  point,  and  shows  that  the  risks  of 
mental  disorder  are  greatest  in  the  earlier 
portions  of  separation,  when  the  oriminal  is' 
wrenched  suddenly  from  all  the  stimulus  of 
vicious  habits,  while  all  the  improvement 
and  the  gathering  force  of  reformation  tells 
most  in  the  latter  parts  of  his  sentence.  If 
this  be  true.  Colonel  Jebb's  modifications 
will  have  just  hit  that  limit  which  includes 
all  the  chances  of  madness  and  excludes  all 
the  chances  of  reformation. 
Consider  this  table  : — 


mode  of  calculating  gives  a  very  different  result- 
thus  : — 

Ist  Jan.  The  number  of  prisoners  was 
Admitted  on  the  8rd  of  Jan. 
••       6th      '♦     . 


.  160 
.  100 


Admitted,  therefore,  dnrinj^  the  week 


S«0 


Making  the  pri«<m  fojndaticn  .       T90 

As  the  casualties  in  the  week  were  4,  their  ratio 
would  he  4  in  750,  or  a  fraction  more  than  5  in  1000 
on  the  prison  pcqmlation.  The  fallacy  under  which  5 
is  made  to  pass  off  for  8  is  transparent.  Tike  the 
population  of  the  first  day— add  to  it  all  the  adnii- 
sions  and  make  no  deduction  for  tl^^i|^j^fe^ai«l 
you  have  your  ^  tatufaeiory  report.'  O 
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'  Cotes  If-- 
Muiui  •••••••••••••••••••••• 

1843. 

1844. 

1845. 

1846. 

1847. 

1848. 

1849. 

1850. 

3 
5 

525 
24 

240 
408 

1 
2 

283 

132 

1 
5 

243 

386 

1 
1 

360 
200 

5 
2 
1 

519 
513 

4 
1 

I 

599 
621 

7 

IDelusicMis  •••• ••••••••• 

11 

Suicide 

Primmert^ 

Admitted 

1 
7T7 

Removed.  .••.. 

696 

*  From  these  returns  it  is  plain  that  the  in- 
Bsnity  has  invariably  increased  when  a  greater 

•  ntiniber  of  new  prisoners  have  been  admitted,  and 
thai  it  has  been  decreased  when  the  greatest  n am- 
ber of  old  prisoners  have  been  retained  in  the 
prison,' 

The  chaplain  gives  other  tables  establish- 
ing the  same  conclusions,  if  possible,  still 
more  irrefragrably — and  he  then  is  well 
entitled  to  sjmak  thus : — 

*  These  returns  are  sufficient  to  show— and  the 
more  thoroughly  the  facts  are  investigated,  the 
more  complete  the  proof  becomes — that,  instead 
of  this  hypothetical  increase  of  liability  to  insanity 
with  the  length  of  the  imprisonment,  there  is  a 
positive  decrease. 

*  The  twelfth  month  is  the  period  which  has 
been  assumed  as  the  limit  beyond  which  sepa- 
ration cannot  be  safely  prolonged.  It  is  neces- 
sary, therefore,  to  compere  the  amount  of  insanity 
which  has  occurred  within,  with  the  amount 
which  has  occurred  beyond  that  period.  From 
the  opening  of  the  prison  to  the  3l8t  of  Decem- 
ber, 1860,  a  period  of  eight  years,  there  occurred 
altogether  twenty-two  cases  of  insanity :  of  these 
there  occurred  before ihe  12th  month,  nineteen; 
irffer  the  twelfth  month,  three.  During  the  same 
period  there  occurred  twenty-six  cases  of  slight 
mental  afiection,  or  delusion  :  of  these  there 
occurred  before  the  twelfth  month,  twenty-two ; 
after  th^  twelfth  month,  four.  There  have  also 
been  three  cases  of  suicide ;  they  have  all  occurred 
before  the  twelfth  month.  When  these  three 
classes  of  affections  are  taken  together,  there 
have  been  in  all  fifty-one  cases;  and  of  these, 
forty-four  have  occurred  before^  and  seven  after, 
the  twelfth  month.' 

The  preceding  passage  is  so  clear  as  to 
the  comparison  between  the  first  twelve 
months  and  the  subsequent  term  of  impri- 
Bonment,  that  we  need  not  follow  Mr.  Burt 
through  all  his  tables.  For  one  of  them, 
however,  we  must  make  room.  In  order 
to  bring  out  yet  more  fully  the  effect  of 
time  upon  the  development  of  mental  dis- 
ease, he  tabularizcs  the  cases  as  occurring 
within  the  first  six  months  of  imprisonment, 
or  within  successive  periods  of  the  same 
extent : — {See  top  of  next  column.) 

Mr.  Burt  proceeds  to  say : — *  The  ques- 
tion will  immediately  suggest  itself — to 
ivlmt  extent  may  this  decrease  in  the  num- 
ber of  cases  during  each  succeeding  period 


Namb«r  of  Ca«e«. 


^1 


Insanity 

Delusions 

Suicides 

Totals 


14 
13 
9 


^i 

H 


16 


>  O 


IS 

E3* 


be  accounted  for  by  a  decrease  in  the  num- 
ber of  prisoners  retained  for  the  longer 
terms  f — and  he  repeats,  under  various  forms, 
the  grounds  of  his  belief  to  the  contrary,  as 
extracted  from  the  Population  Returns  of 
the  prison.    For  example,  we  have — 

'  Tablk,  showing  tbo  Tenns  of  Iropritonraent  at  rentooriOe 
of  Sd46  Pri»oners,  being  tlie  Total  Number  admitted  U> 
the  31  St  December,  1850,  tojgether  with  the  Mental  Cases 
as  reported  to  tliat  date,  distributed  under  Four  Periods 
of  Six  Months. 


Priamn-t — 
Removed 

Six 
Months 

and 
Under. 

From 
Six  to 
Twelve 
Months. 

From 

Twelve  to 

Eighteen 

Months. 

From 

to  Two 
Yoai*. 

435 

874 
83 

1138 
9 

716 

Bcmaining  in  the  ^ 
Prison  on  Dec.  > 
81,  1S50.             ) 

Total.... 
Mental  Ctun— 
Insane 

727 

967 

1147 

715 

14 
IS 
3 

5 
9 

1 

8 

Delusions 

3 

Suicides 

1 

Total.... 

29 

16 

6 

3*. 

Among  other  just  remarks  on  these  com- 
parisons of  completed  termSj  Mr.  Burt 
says : — 

*  The  extent  to  which  separate  confinement  'has 
been  prolonged  without  prodncing  insanity  is  as- 
certained; the  extent  to  which  the  scparatioB 
might  be  safely  protracted  beyond  its  actnal  te^ 
mination  is  not  ascertained.  But  when  the  lia- 
bility to  mental  disturbance  is  found  to  have 
decreased  continuously  as  the  term  df  separation 
has  been  prolonged,  the  result  would,  at  least  as 
an  experiment,  justify  the  extension  of  the  term 
beyond  the  original  limit  of  eighteen  months  or 
two  years,  whenever  further  punishment  or  refw^ 
mation  is  required,  rather  than  its  cortailmeot' 

— ^.  136.  Digitized  by  VJ^^^V  IC 
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These  views  of  ^r.  Burt  are  not  promul- 
gated for  the  first  time.  As  they  were  dis- 
cussed three  years  ago  in  the  Medical 
Journals — and  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted 
that  these  Journals  reached  Pentonville — 
why-were  they  not  called  for  and  embodied 
in  the  reports  of  the  Board,  who  are  or 
should  act  as  judges  and  not  advocates'? 
Instead  of  producing  Mr.  Burt's  fects  and 
reasonings  on  so  vital  a  point,  those  of  Dr. 
Baly,  the  Medical  Superintendent  of  Mill- 
bank,  are  prominently  set  forth — and  they 
are  so  exactly  modelled  on  the  statistics  of 
Mr.  Burt,  that  they  appear  to  be  intended 
to  prove  the  reverse  of  that  gentleman's 
known,  though  unprodvced^  deductions.  But 
we  shall  do  for  Dr.  Baly  what  the  Surveyor- 
General  has  not  done  for  Mr.  Burt,  and 
give  this  medical  authority's  table  beside 
our  chaplain's : — 


*  Period*  of 

Imprisonmezit 


♦Fint  3  Months.. 
Second  3 Months. 
Thirds  Month!.. 
Foarth  3  Mouths, 
or  later 


Approximatiye 

Number  of 

Prisoners  who 

pmiwedthrouel 

each  Period. 


Number 

of  Cases  of 

Insanity 

bloccurring  in 


each  Period,  each  Period. 


16.000 
8,400 
4.300 


Annual 
ratio  perlOOO 
of  Cases  of 
Insanity  for 


3SW 
4-38 
7-61 


We  give  Dr.  Baly  all  credit  for  industry 
in  the  compilation  of  this  table — but  we 
doubt  whether  the  doctor's  industry  is  not 
displayed  at  the  expense  of  his  perspicacity; 
for,  though  his  data  unquestionably  establish 
an  increase  of  insanity  keeping  pace  with  the 
prolongation  of  separate  conjinement,  the 
proot  unfortunately  applies  only  to  the  ope- 
ration of  that  system  in  one  particular  prison 
— Tiz.  the  horrid  place  under  the  worthy 
doctor's  personal  superintendence.  If,  in- 
stead of  losing  himself  in  his  figures,  Dr. 
Baly.  had  consulted  his  good  sense,  he  would 
not  need  reminding  that,  if  you  want  to  dis- 
turb the  mind,  you  have  only  to  ruin  the 
health;  and  how  efficaciously  the  air  of 
Millbank  can  do  that  Dr.  Baly's  own  re- 
turns of  Millbank  Mortality  will  show. 
This  awful  pile  was  disused  as  a  place  of 
confinement  for  long  periods,  on  account  of 
its  extreme  insalubrity,  and  hence  became  a 
mere  halting-quarter  for  culprits  under  aum- 
mary  sentence  of  transportation.  These 
were  retained  at  Millbank  no  longer  than 
till  they  could  be  got  on  board  ship — and 
yet  this  is  one  of  the  spots  that  have  been 
selected,  under  the  present  Mixed  System, 
for  convicts  undergoing  thejint  $tage  o/pro- 
hatlonary  discipline. 

At  Millbank  the  first  year  of  the  new  sys- 
tem, 1849,  gave  an  actual  mortality  of  84 
ia  an  average  daily  population  of  869  malea, 


which  was  at  the  rate  of  93  deaths  per  1000. 
This  great  mortality  was  partly  owing  to 
cholera,  but,  allowing  34  deaths  from  that' 
malady,  we  atill  have  59  per  1000  as  a  mea- 
sure of  the  vnhealthiness  of  Millbank  in  an 
epidemic  year.  In  1860  the  mortality  there 
was  21  per  1000— in  1861  it  was  18.*  At 
Pentonville,  during  the  four  years  of  the 
original  Separate  System,  it  was  a  fraction 
above  6,  and  cholera,  we  believe,  has  never 
appeared  in  that  prison. 

Dr.  Baly's  figures,  when  done  into  plain 
language,  show  that,  if  you  immure  a  num- 
ber of  wretched  creatures  in  the  midst  of  a 
foul  pestilential  marsh,  a  good  many  of  them 
will  go  mad  in  three  months ;  if  you  keep 
them  in  for  six,  a  larger  proportion  will  lose 
their  wits;  and,  if  you  persist  for  six  months 
longer,  you  may  expect  to  turn  Millbank 
into  Bedlam.  The  stem  common  sense  of 
Mr.  Crawford  and  Mr.  Russell  abjured  all 
tampermg  with  the  separate  system  at  this 
prison,  and  insisted  that,  if  the  experiment 
were  to  be  made  at  all,  it  should  not  be 
made  in  that  miserable  hole.  It  was  on 
these  grounds  that  Government  sanctioned 
the  building  of  the  Model  Prison  from  the 
plans  of  Colonel  Jebb.  But,  besides  the 
objection  of  insalubrity  which  vitiates  Dr. 
Baly's  conclusions,  another  militates  against 
them  at  least  as  forcibly — ^viz.,  the  inefficient 
style  of  the  discipline  at  Millbank.  In  fact, 
of  all  that  really  characterises  the  original 
System  of  Pentonville,  we  recognise  no  re- 
semblance at  Millbank.  In  that  sink  the 
convicts  are  under  a  discipline  much  more 
allied  to  Colonel  Jebb's  than  to  Mr.  Craw- 
ford's; the  time  of  separation  is  short,  the 
aids  to  the  mind  are  insufficient,  the  asso- 
ciation of  offenders  is  frequent.  We  find 
without  surprise  that  the  chaplain  at  Mill- 
bank,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Penny — 

'  feels  eonsiderahle  diffidence  as  to  the  amount 
of  real  amendment,  bearing  in  mind  the  circum- 
stances of  the  prison,  the  somewhat  brief  period 
of  separate  confinement  and  the  danger  of  good 
impressions  being  efiaced  when  the  prisoners  are 
associated  in  large  rooms  and  general  wards.'f 

With  such  a  state  of  things — an  unhealthy 
atmosphere  depressing  the  oody,  and  a  most 
inconsequent  system  worrying  the  mind  by 
subjecting  it  alternately  to  the  horrors  of 
solitude  and  the  ribaldries  of  a  congregation 
of  felons— did  Dr.  Baly  ever  expect  that 
anything  but  madness  could  be  developed  ? 

The  separate  system,  under  such  arrange- 
ments,  is  a  mere  name — that  system  cannot 


♦  Vide  Report  on  Millbank  for  1849,  pp.  9, 10: 
Report  of  Directors  for  1851,  p.  128;  also  Cotonel 
Jebb'f  Report  for  1851,  p.  112.  ^  , . 

t  VuU  Report  of  Diiectoit  ibr  1851,  p.  185.0 
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be  carried  on  thus — nor  shonld  it  be  in- 
trusted to  careless  or  to  unwilling  servants. 
If  the  harvest  is  to  be  great,  all  the  means 
to  produce  it  must  be  diligently  pursued. 
The  very  holiest  of  aids,  the  .comfort,  the 
solace,  the  salt  of  life,  if  injudiciously  used, 
either  as  to  its  ten-ors  or  its  hopes,  will 
raise  the  solitary  criminal  to  ecstacy  or  sink 
him  in  despair.  The  first  hours  of  the  cell 
are  hours  of  great  anguish ;  all  the  stimu- 
lants of  crime  are  gone,  there  is  no  voice 
nor  fellowship  in  its  passionless  walls,  no 
sympathy,  no  love,  no  hate,  nothing  present 
but  the  past ;  how  can  the  mind  resist,  and 
not  be  subdued?  Then  arise  the  cravings 
of  the  social  instinct :  the  trade-master's 
hour  of  lesson,  the  visit  of  the  minister  of 
religion,  the  chapel  with  its  common  wor- 
ship, the  school  with  ita  common  instruction, 
are  privileges  not  lightly  to  be  forfeited. 
The  heart  imperceptibly  yields  up  its  impu- 
rities and  is  cleansed — kindness  compels  be- 
lief and  gratitude — many  a  casual  word  gives 
issue  to  feelings  long*  concealed  under  the 
lava-crust  of  vice.  Is  all. this  to  bo  thrown 
away  on  an  ill  considered  clamour  about 
madness — which  does  not  exist — or,  if  it 
does,  it  is  not  in  a  greater  proportion  than 
in  half  the  pursuits  and  professions  of  life, 
which  cannot  be  carried  on  without  many  a 
heart-ache  and  struggle,  and  much  wear  und 
tear  of  mind  ? — If  the  authority  of  thought- 
ful men  have  weight,  it  is  all  but  unanimous 
in  favour  of  the  discipline  of  the  cell.  In 
England  among  its  advocates  are  Bishop 
Butler,  Howard,  Han  way,  Blackstone,  Lord 
Mansfield,  Paley,  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  Wil- 
berforce.  Archbishop  Whately,  Lord  John 
Russell,  Lord  Grey,  Sir  James  Graham  ;  in 
France,  M.  de  Beaumont,  De  Tocqueville, 
wid  all  the  best  of  their  inspectors  of  prisons; 
in  Belgium,  M.  Ducpeteaux ;  in  Germany, 
M.  Julius ;  in  Sweden,  the  King.  In  fact, 
the  system  is  becoming  universal  in  Europe, 
and  its  revival  in  the  old  world  is  attribut- 
able to  its  extensive  and  successful  adoption 
in  the  new. 

*  It  is,  therefor^,  the  opponent,  not  the  advo- 
cate, of  rigorous  and  uninterrupted  separation 
that  is  in  reality  the  theorist  The  recent  chanjg^es 
have  been  introduced  upon  purely  theoretical 
grounds.  •  It  has  been  assumed  that  twelve  months 
of  separation  was  the  utmost  that  could  be 
borne  without  excessive  iniary  to  the  mental  and 
bodily  health ;  that  it  would  effect  all  the  reform- 
ation required  to  render  the  congregation  of  the 
convicts  ut  public  works  harmless ;  that  the  asso- 
ciation of  the  prisoners  after  that  period  would 
confirm  reformation ;  and  that  a  great  saving  of 
money  would  be  effected.  These  assumptions 
are  not  only  based  upon  theoretical  grounds,  but 
upon  theory  opposed  to  experience ;  every  theory 
involved  in  them  had  already  been  tested  by 


actual  experiment,  had  been  proved  erroneouB, 
and  had  been  abandoned. 

*  The  most  important  of  the  recent  chanE^es 
has  been  the  dividing  of  the  convict's  period  of 
imprisonment  into  two  portions;  the  first  por- 
tion consisting  of  separate  confinement,  the 
second  of  associated  employment.  This  system 
of  a  first  and  second  stage  of  diacipliDe  was 
tried  long  before  at  Gloucester,  and  found  most 
injurious,  ll  was  again  tried  oa  a  large  scale  at 
Millbank,  again  proved  to  be  most  mischievous 
in  its  effects,  and  abandoned.  Anothc  very 
important  principle  of  the  present  system  i*, 
that  the  duration  of  the  convict's  impriso  *nent 
at  the  public  works  is  made  to  depend  upoa  bis 
conduct  in  prison,  to  the  extent  of  several  years. 
This  theory  was  acted  upon  at  Millbank,  but  it 
was  found  to  be  most  injurious ;  it  was  con- 
demned  by  the  Committee  of  the  Lords  in  1837, 
and  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  to  al  olish 
the  practice.  Another  change  is,  that  convicts 
are  now  allowed  a  gratuity  for  their  labour. 
This  was  tried  at  Millbank,  was  condemned  by 
the  Committee  of  the  Lords  in  1835,  and  was 
abolished  by  tiie  Act  of  7  Will.  IV.  But  the 
grand  error  of  the  present  system  lies  in  the 
necessity  for  prolonging  the  period  of  imprison- 
ment  at  the  public  works  to  compensate  for  the 
less  severe  character  of  the  punishment  This 
error  is  the  more  important,  inasmuch  as  it  ia 
proposed  to  make  such  associated  employment 
the  basis  of  a  universal  ^tem  of  prison  disci- 
pline. This  change  offends  against  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  penal  science.  It  is  a  retrograde  move- 
ment, by  which  both  the  country  and  the  crimi- 
nal will  be  deprived  of  the  greatest  boon  reanlt- 
ing,  both  morally  and  financially,  from  the  whole 
movement  in  favour  of  prison  refoi*m — ^namelj, 
the  condensation  of  punishment  within  the  short- 
est limits.  In  reference  to  this  important  prinei- 
pie,  the  Second  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  in  1835,  contains  the  following 
weighty  words:  **If  the  adoption  of  a  mope 
strict  discipline  should  add  to  the  actual  weight 
of  punishment,  its  duration  may  be  proportion- 
ably  diminished;  and  the  Committee  look  iftA 
confidence  to  a  diminution  of  the  period  of  confine^ 
ment  as  one  of  the  greatest  improvements  that, 
under  any  change  of  system,  can  be  introducfd 
into  the  management  of  our  prisons,^^  The  intro- 
duction of  associated  employment  at  the  puUie 
works  is  a  reversal  of  the  policy  so  clearly  and 
so  confidently  recommended  by  the  Lords.' — Re- 
sultSj  4^.,  pp.  242-244. 

We  are  glad  to  understand  that  the  ex- 
isting Government  has,  at  all  events,  de- 
clined to  give  any  pledge  as  to  the  abolition 
of  what  every  experienced  Judge  pronoun- 
ces to  be  a  most  salutary  system  of  discs- 
pline. If  any  of  the  ministers  really  feel  at 
all  doubtful,  the  satisfactory  course  surely 
would  be,  not  to  try  for  the  tenth  time  ft 
Parliamentary  Committee,  but  to  appoint  ft 
Commission  of  independent  persons,  apart 
from  the  turmoils  and  temptations  of  active 
party-politics — ^men  with  capacity  and  lei- 
sure for  deliberately  sifting  tfie  whole  mat- 
ter. Let  these  have  the  power  of  examining 
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the  v^uous  oflkere  and  of  oalling  for  any 
docn&ients  calculated  to  elucidate  the  recent 
changes.     We  ask  no  more. 

If  the  separation  of  the  cell  is  to  be  re- 
tained, the  selection  of  those  who  are  to 
carry  on  the  system  in  future  should  not  be 
lightly  made.  Surely,  if  the  education  of 
the  young  and  innocent  is  no  light  task,  the 
education  of  the  hardened  heart  and  per- 
verted mind  of  the  criminal  requires  some- 
thing more  than  the  capacities  which  go  to 
form  ,^he  ordinary  staff  of  our  common 
gaolb/  Some  experience,  much  temper, 
constant  watchfulness,  the  absence  of  croch- 
ety  'theories  and  rash  generalisations  are 
essential.  The  power  is  great,  extending 
over  mind  fliid  body.  That  power  should 
not  h)B  confided  to  the  half  educated  and  the 
half-willing.  There  is  no  lack  of  men  who 
are  donipetent  to  fulfil  all  these  duties — but 
there  is  a  marvellous  inaptitude  and  care- 
lessness in  seeking  for  such.  If  a  board  of 
such  men  were  constituted,  it  should  col- 
lect, compare,  and  digest  information  de- 
rived from  our  gaols  and  other  sources, 
bearing  on  our  practical  administration  of 
criminal  law,  for  the  use  of  the  Home 
Office — whose  own  multifarious  duties  and 
the  incessant  changes  of  its  chief  make  it 
almost  impossible  that  this  great  subject  of 
social  well-being  can  otherwise  receive  due 
attention.  All  our  prisons  should  be 
brought  under  public  view  and  control. 
The  errors  of  the  model  prison  could  not 
have  occurred,  had  it  been  subjected  to  the 
authority  of  independent  managers,  and 
visited  by  a  board  of  magistrates  or  others 
appointed  for  watching  its  workings.  Pen- 
tonville,  as  a  criminal  institution — and  Bed- 
lam, as  devoted  to  mental  disease — are  cry- 
ing instances  of  the  folly,  not  to  say  more, 
of  preventing  independent  observation  and 
public  scrutiny. 

For  our  own  part,  we  are  entirely  con- 
vinced that,  if  the  system  of  separate  disci- 
pline is  to  be  finally  dropped,  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  Nation  must  make  up  their 
minds  for  the  experience  on  a  gigantic  scale, 
hitherto  hardly  contemplated,  of  all  the 
evils  which  always,  in  all  places,  have  at- 
tended the  aggregation  of  criminals.  Nor- 
folk Island,  or  the  hulks  at  home,  produce 
the  same  results — only  it  is  better  that  this 
aggregation  had  not  been  under  our  eyes. 
Send  away  your  criminals — for,  most  assur- 
edly, the  crowded  society  of  this  highly 
dvUised  country  would  not  tolerate  long  the 
masses  of  convicts  who,  if  philanihropy  be 
allowed  its  swing,  are  ultimately  to  be  let 
loose  among  us,  in  yearly  multiplied  masses, 
without  a  hope  of  gaining  a  livelihood  but 
by  a  relapse  into  crime.    Even  now,  the 


expiree  who  returns  from  transportation  is 
— nay,  it  may  be  said  is  all  but  compelled 
to  be— the  touter  of  some  capitalled  receiver 
of  stolen  goods,  and  the  prompter  and 
teacher  of  thieving  among  the  young.  If 
Mr.  C.  Pearson's  system,  or  any  other  one 
based  on  associated  labour,  should  bo  adopt- 
ed, it  would,  we  have  not  the  least  doubt, 
fail  on  account  of  the  impossibility  of  effi- 
cient supervision.  If  a  large  staff  of  watch- 
ers is  appointed,  the  expense  will  be  enor- 
mous— if  a  few,  then  those  few  are  of  course 
soldiers,  who,  like  the  sentinels  abroad, 
must  at  once  shoot  down  the  convict  attempt- 
ing escape.  Would  even  the  less  senti- 
mental classes  of  our  community  bear  this? 
Although  we  have  not  found  room  for 
much  of  Mr.  Burt's  detail  as  to  the  question 
of  comparative  mortality  under  the  Separate 
and  Mixed  systems,  we  think  we  have  given 
enough  to  satisfy  our  readers.  If  not,  we 
beg  them  to  consult  the  chaplain's  book  for 
themselves.  In  that  section  he  includes  also 
many  tables  as  to  bodily  ailment  generally, 
and  here  too  his  figures  come  out  most  dis- 
tinctly in  favour  of  the  original  system  pro- 
scribed by  Colonel  Jebb.     He  says : — 

*  Upon  a  view  of  the  whole  of  the  facts  adduc- 
ed, it  appears  that,  under  the  system  of  rigorous 
and  protracted  separation  at  Pentonrille,  the  mor- 
tality scarcely  exceeded  the  mortality  among  the 
free  population ;  that  it  was  lower  than  through- 
out the  prisons  of  England  and  Wales ;  that  any 
advantages  arising  from  the  exclusion  of  a  few 
individuals  on  knedical  grounds  was,  at  leasts 
counterbalanced  by  the  demoralized  hirt)its  and 
previous  imprisonment  of  the  convicts ;  that  the 
health  of  the  prisonersgenerally  was  "excellent;" 
that  whatever  was  lost  of  robustness  or  florid 
looks  by  eighteen  months  or  two  years  of  seclu- 
sion, was  regained  in  a  few  weeks ;  that,  when  a 
system  of  associated  labour  is  substituted  for 
prolonged  separation,  both  the  physical  health 
suffers  more  severely,  and  the  number  which  it  is 
necessary  to  exempt  from  the  severity  of  the  dis- 
cipline is  also  greater;  that  the  mortality,  the 
severe  sickness,  and  the  amount  of  consumption, 
have  all  been  greater  at  the  Public  Works  than 
at  Pentonville — the  removals  on  medical  grounds 
very  much  more  numerous.' — ^pp.  169-171. 

So  much  as  to  Mortality,  Insanity,  and 
Disease  generally.  It  remains  to  pause  a 
moment  on  the  third  great  plea  of  the  Jebb 
partizans — and  here  we  shall  acquit  our  con- 
science by  fwith  a  reference  to  the  volume 
before  us)  the  following  specimens  of  Mr. 
Burt's  tables.  It  is  only  necessary  to  ob- 
serve in  limine  that  the  average  cost  of  each 
prisoner  throughout  the  gaols  of  England 
and  Wales  in  1847  was  about  29/.  per  an- 
num. For  that  year  it  was  as  follows  in 
the  Prisons  thus  classified:—-  ^  ^  ^.  „  ,^, „ 
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Tk$  Two  Syttemt  at  PentonmUe. 


April, 


'No.  l.~PfiaoiM  oftrried  m  whollf  ot  paiftially  on  the 

Separate  System. 


Reading 

Springfield 

Preston 

Usk 

Lewet 

Stafford 


£.  i.  d. 
Sft  9  df 
S6  13  8 
38  3  10 
96  19  lo; 
34  6  8 
It  U    7 

•No.  3.— Priion*  on  the  Associated  System. 

....  X.    «.    A 

Appleby  (County)  •  •        •  •  61  14    3 

Chcf.ter  (County)  •  •        •  •  60  18  Hi 

Oakham  (County)  •  •  •  60    8    9 

Peterborough         •  •  •        .  •  46  15    3} 

88  16  n 

88    6    0 


Morpeth  (County) 
Newgate 


Upon  looking  into  the  details  we  think  it 
fair  to  conclude  that  the  costliness  in  either 
class  need  not  be  the  result  of  the  discipline, 
but  may  arise,  probably,  out  of  circum- 
stances which  admit  of  economic  control — 
and  such  Mr.  Burt  holds  to  He  the  case  espe- 
cially with  regard  to  the  excess  of  expendi- 
ture  at  Pentonville  itself.  In  1848  the 
average  cost  of  each  prisoner  throughout 
England  and  Wales  was  27/.  16«,  \Qd. ;  the 
average  cost  at  Pentonville  ^kv^  Sol.  Us,  Sd, 
But,  if  the  accounts  are  carefully  analysed, 
and  if  so  much  of  the  excess  is  deducted  as 
arises  from  special  circumstances  connected 
with  Pentonville,  and  not  at  all  essential  to 
the  separate  system,  there  will  appear,  as  the 
chaplain  asserts — and  we  think  proves — a 
balance  in  favour  of  the  Model  Prison  ex- 
ceeding 21.  per  prisoner. — pp.  177-183. 

The  cost  of  each  prisoner  at  Pentonville 
in  1852  is  estimated  at  241.  2s.  Id*  Com- 
pared with  the  cost  in  former  years,  this 
shows  a  large  reduction.  It  is  stated,  how- 
ever, by  Mr.  Burt  that  this  reduction  arises 
principally  from  the  lowered  prices  of  pro- 
visions ;  from  the  prison  being  kept  con- 
stantly full,  so  that  the  expense  of  salaries, 
&;c.,  is  distributed  over  a  larger  population  ; 
from  some  offices  being  transferred  to  anoth- 
er department  of  the  public  service ;  and 
from  other  causes  not  connected  with  the 
system.  The  saving  effected  by  the  infringe- 
ments upon  the  original  discipline  is  estimat- 
ed at  not  more  than  1/.  or  25*.  per  prisoner 
(pp.  193,  194).  But  the  saving  of  a  small 
per-centage  on  our  annual  gaol  expenses  will 
be  bought  at  an  immense  loss,  if,  by  such 
economy,  an  inefficient  and  non-deterrent 
discipline  is  substituted  for  an  efficient  and 
reformatory  one.  Crime  will  be  increased, 
and,  with  it,  all  those  expenses  incidental  to 
the  administration  of  criminal  law.  Our 
outlays  on  the  police  force,  on  the  conduct 
of  prosecutions,  on  the  convict  service,  &;c., 

•  Compare  table  in  Appendix  to  Colonel  JebVs 
Report  for  1851 ;  andobaerre  that  in  that  the  item  of 
^buildinp  and  repairs'  is  omii^ec^— whereas  in  the 
estimate  stated  above  it  is  included.  This  item  is 
usually  rather  a  large  one :  in  1848  it  was  31.  0$.  4}</. 
per  prisoner. 


will  all  receive  a  serious  augmentat'^ti.  li 
short,  the  result  will  be,  that,  though  onr 
gaol  expenditure  of  600,000/.  per  annran 
may  be  reduced,  yet  the  three  millions 
which  are  now  paid  for  bringing  our  crim. 
inals  into  these  gaols  will  be  greatly  b- 
creased. 

The  Legislature  has  always  aimed  at  con- 
centration of  punishment,  so  that,  in  die 
shortest  possible  time,  the  greatest  amount 
of  protection  to  society  might  be  secured. 
This  fundamental  principle  has  been  quite 
overlooked  in  the  working  of  the  mixed 
system,  and  a  mitigated  punishmlent,  extend- 
ing over  a  longer  time,  is  substituted  for  a 
severer  one,  acting  in  a  short  time.  Colonel 
Jebb,  believing  that  eighteen  months  of 
Separate  Confinement  is  too  severe,  reduces 
that  term  to  nine  months,  and  gives  as  an 
equivalent  three  or  four  years  of  Associated 
Labour  on  Public  Works.  The  country, 
therefore,  has  all  the  difference  to  pay  h^ 
tween  the  cost  of  keeping  on  hand  /or  yean 
criminals  who  would,  or  might,  be  discharged 
in  months.  This,  the  money  view  of  the 
question,  is  serious  enough  without  refer- 
ence to  the  main  thing — the  moral  eflect 
of  the  discipline  of  the  separate  as  compared 
with  that  of  the  associated  system. 

But  then  it  may  be  argued  that  the  asso- 
ciated prisoners  work,  and  that  their  work 
will  have  a  moneyed  value.  Let  this  be 
granted:  what  is  that  value?  Mr.  Burt 
shows  that,  owing  to  the  longer  detention  of 
convicts  under  the  mixed  system,  there  will 
be  an  increase  of  about  4000  prisoners  in  the 
United  Kingdom  above  the  number  retained 
on  hand  under  the  separate  system.  These 
additional  4000  prisoners  must  demand  an 
additional  outlay  for  lodging,  feeding,  and 
supervising ;  the  yearly  cost  of  each  man  of 
them  will  be  about  30/.— -or  120,000/.  for  the 
whole  4000.  Allow  that,  one  with  another, 
the  annual  value  of  the  labour  per  man  is  lOt, 
or  40,000/.  for  the  whole,  it  follows  that 
80,000/.  will  have  to  be  paid  yearly  by  the 
public  under  the  mixed  system,  which  would 
not  be  required  under  the  separate.  In  other 
words,  the  expenditure  will  be  equivalent  to 
a  perpetual  vote  of  80,000/.  per  annum  for 
public  works.  Mr.  Burt  is  of  opinion  that 
any  good  contractor  would  finish  the  work 
required  as  cheaply,  in  a  much  shorter  time 
than  he  now  can,  when  he  is  encumbered 
with  convict  labour,  over  which  he  has  but 
a  limited  and  divided  control,  and  the  indi- 
viduals fiimishirtg  which  arc,  for  the  roost 
part,  unskilled  and  unwilling  workmen. 

We  are  well  aware  that  we  have  in  this 
paper  been  dealing  with  little  more  than 
one  branch  of  a  wide  subject — but  we  hope 
even  so  we  may  have  done  something  &> 
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the  oorrection  of  preyaOing  prejudices ; — 
and  as  to  the  fearfiilly  complicated  oontro- 
yersy  concerning  the  transportation  system 
itself  we  shall  only  say  at  present  with 
what  pleasure  we  received  the  disclaimer  of 
any  resolution  to  part  with  it  utterly,  which 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle  lately  pronouned  in 
the  House  of  Lords.  Every  one  must  feel 
what  a  burthen  of  embarrassment  the  new 
Government  has  inherited  as  to  this  and 
indeed  every  other  question  at  all  connected 
¥ith  our  position  as  the  parent  and  head  of 
a  vast  Colonial  Empire.  But  we  will  not 
believe  that  as  to  this  specific  matter  the 
difficulty  is  such  as  would  be  found  insuper- 
able by  ministers  of  clear  views  and  steady 
decision.  If  none  of  the  old  colonies  will 
now  take  our  convicts,  we  must  found  new 
ones  on  purpose — ^and  when  we  look  at  the 
map  it  seems,  in  fact,  almost  absurd  to  doubt 
that  for  this  purpose  we  have  ample  resources 
and  opportunities^at  our  command. 


Abt.  ex.— 1.  Le  Due  de  Wellington.  Par 
Jules  Maurel.     Bruxelles.     8vo.     1853. 

2.  Wellington — ffis  Character — his  Actions 
—  and  his  Writings.  By  J.  Maurel. 
London.    Fcap,  Bvo. 

Tms  is  a  remarkable  work,  if  it  were  only 
for  its  singularity.  It  is  written  by  a 
Frenchman,  who  appreciates  the  actions 
«jd  character  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
▼ith  not  only  a  degree  of  cafe,  candour,  and 
jnstice,  of  which  we  know  few,  if  any,  in- 
stances amongst  his  countrymen,  but  with 
*  delicacy,  a  sagacity,  and  a  discrimination 
which  have  certainly  not  been  surpassed 
wnongst  ourselves.  He  has  of  course  no 
5f^  facts  to  tell  well-informed  people  in 
France,  or  any  one  in  England,  but  he  pre- 
sents the  subject  in  a  point  of  view  suffi- 
<^*eiitly  novel  to  excite  a  considerable  inte- 
fftat  in  both  countries.  We  learn  from  a 
short  preface  which  the  Earl  of  Ellesmere 
Das  prefixed  to  an  English  translation,  *  that 
the  name  and  antecedents  of  M.  Maurel  are 
J^l  known  in  the  highest  literary  circles  of 
Brussels,  where  he  now  resides,  and  of  Paris, 
where  ho  was  formerly  connected  with  that 
most  respectable  of  sources  of  public  in- 
action in  France,  the  Journal  des  Ddbats. 
His  work  (Lord  E.  continues)  will  speak 
for  itself;  but  those  who  read,  while  they 
^ire,  may  be  glad  to  know  that  the 
author  is  a  gentleman  of  high  private  cha- 
'•^^f,  as  well  as  establisbad  literary  re- 
putation.- 


M.  Maarel  is  ashamed  of  the  low-minded, 
and  indignant  at  the  suicidal  injustice  of  his 
countrymen,  who  endeavour  to  diminish  a 
glory  to  which  it  would  be  more  reasonable, 
and  in  fact  more  patriotic,  to  allow  its  full- 
est  measure,  since  they  cannot  deny  the 
great  fact,  that  it  had  outshone  and  finally 
extinguished  that  of  the  Idol  of  their  adora- 
tion. But  the  idol  himself  it  was  who 
bequeathed  them  the  example  of  this  in- 
consistent and  ignoble  feeling.  Whenever 
he  spoke  of  the  Duke  at  St.  Helena,  it  was 
in  such  paroxysms  of  rage  and  rancour  that 
even  Las  Cases  seems  ashamed  of  repeating 
them.  After  making  an  apology  for  ex- 
hibiting his  hero  in  one  of  these  disgraceful 
fits  of  fury  and  falsehood,  he  thus  ndivement 
accounts  for  their  not  being  more  fre- 
quent : — 

*  I  remarked,'  says  he,  *  that  the  Emperor  had 
an  extreme  repugnance  to  mention  Lord  Wel- 
linfi^ton's  name :  to  be  sore  he  must  have  felt 
awkward  at  publicly  depreciating  him  under 
whom  he  hadfcdUn !'  {il  se  trouvait  gauehs  d  ravaler 
publiquement  celui  sous  Uquel  il  avail  succombe), 
^Las  Cases,  vii.  209. 

The  alternative  of  getting  rid  ofthQawkivard- 
ness,  by  speaking  with  common  decency 
and  truth  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  does 
not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  either  Las 
Cases  or  his  Master : — nor  in  truth  to  any 
French  writer  that  we  have  seen,  except  to 
M.  Lamartine,*  feebly,  and  more  fully  to 
M.  Alphonse  de  Beauchamp,  in  their  respec- 
tive histories — the  author  of  an  article  on 
the  Duke's  Despatches  in  the  Revues  des 
Deux  Mondes  for  September,  1839  (said  to 
be  M.  Lo^ve  Weimar),  who  seemed  willing 
to  treat  it  as  fairly  as  the  prejudices  of  his 
readers  would  allow — and  now  M.  Maurel, 
Vho,  bolder  than  the  reviewer,  examines  it 
more  frankly,  and  from  a  wider  and  higher 
point  of  view,  as  a  statesman  and  a  moralist. 
Fortune^  Lucky  Accident — such,  in  the  phi- 
losophy of  all  other  French  historians  is  the 
chief,  and  in  most  of  them  the  only  explana- 
tion of  a  gradual  and  unbroken  series  of 
successes  which — not  merely  by  their  num- 
ber and  continuity  but  by  their  concatenation 
and  the  obvious  identity  of  the  principle 
that  pervades  them — could  no  more  be  the 
effect  of  mere  chance  than  the  great  opera* 
tions  of  the  natural  world — which  offer,  as 
we  see,  various  phases  and  are  subject  to 
occasional  disturbances — ^but,  on  the  whole, 
bear  unquestionable  evidence  of  one  great 
and  invariable  principle  of  order  and  action. 
In  the  very  motto  of  his  work  M.  Maurel 
protests  against  this  flattering  imction  for 
the  amour  propre  blessi  of  his  countrymen. 


^  See  *  Quarteriy  Review,'  vol.  xc.^.  300.c5 
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Milur$lon  the  Duke  ofWdUn^Um. 


Apra, 


*  Nullum  numen  digest  si  sit  Pkudentia  :  sed  te 
Nos/aci7/iti5,  FoRTUNA,  deam,  cceloque  locamusJ* 

Which  may  be  rendered, 

*  Fortune's  an  idol,  to  whoso  share  is  given 
Results  that  Prudence  draws,  in  truth,  from 

heaven.' 

Even  M.  Thiers,  who  has  something  of  a 
name  to  risk,  and  who  labours  to  make  an 
^talage  of  his  candour,  cannot  get  out  of  that 
vulgar  orniere^  and  in  the  face  of  those 
immortal  Dispatches  which  he  pretends  to 
have  read,  he  persists  in  placing  chance  as 
the  first  ingredient  of  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton's successes.  We  need  not  go  far  for 
examples.  In  the^r*^  three  passages  of  his 
so-called  '  History '  in  which  the  Duke 
makes  his  appearance,  he  is  accompanied 
by  this  imaginary  deity — who  predominates 
over  all  the  other  elements  of  success  which 
M.  Thiers  condescends  to  allow  him. 

*  This  was  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley — since  cele- 
brated as  much  for  his  good  fortune  as  for  his 
great  military  qualities.' — HisL  du  Con.  et  VEmp.^ 
&.  172. 

Sir  Arthur's  expedition  to  Portugal  in 
1808  was,  it  seems,  intended  at  first  for 
Spain,  but,  on  consideration^  he  resolves  to 
disembark  near  the  Tagus — 

*  to  avail  himself  of  the  occasions  which  Fortune 
might  offer  him,  aud  of  the  chance  of  striking 
some  lucky  stroke,'  &.c. — iJ.  175. 

To  this,  like  the  pedant  who  lectured  Han- 
nibal on  the  art  of  war,  M.  Thiers  adds  that 
Sir  Arthur's  military  movements  were  all 
rash  and  wrong,  but  that  he  was  induced  to 
hazard  them  from  a  jealous  impatience  to  do 
something  brilliant  before  he  should  be  super- 
seded by  the  senior  officers  that  were  daily « 
expected  {ib,  175) ;  and  these  assertions  he 
ventures  to  accompany  with  distinct  pro- 
fessions of  familiarity  with  the  Dispatches, 
in  which,  had  he  read  them,*  he  must  have 
seen  the  clearest  proofs  that  Sir  Arthur's 
disembarkation  in  Portugal  was  no  result 
either  of  accident  or  of  second -thought — that 

*  We  have  heard,  indeed  (though  we  cannot  our- 
selves vouch  for  the  fact),  that  M.  Thiers,  when  last 
in  England,  confessed  that  his  acquaintance  with  the 
Dispatches  was  but  slight  and  even  recent.  Its 
sligntness  we  never  douhted,  and  that,  such  as  it  may 
be,  he  acquired  it  recently,  is  additionally  confirmed 
by  his  long  and  pompous  narration  of  the  affair  at 
Rolica,  in  which  he  asserts  that  the  English  lost  from 
1200  to  1 500  men  killed— /«<?«.  The  Duke^s  official 
return,  which  we  need  not  say  is  scrupulously  correct, 
and  accounts  for  every  man,  is  71  men  and  4 
officers  killed.  There  is  not  a  page  of  all  this  por- 
tion of  M.  Thiers'  work  that  does,  not  exhibit  the 
same  stjrle  of  fa^faronnade^  on  which  we  think  even 
he  could  not  have  ventured  if  he  had  rtaa  the  Dis- 
patches. 


the  first  object  of  the  instructions  under 
which  ho  himself  sailed  from  Ireland,  sod 
the  rendezvous  prescribed  from  the  outset 
for  all  the  difierent  detachments  that  were 
to  compose  his  army,  was  the  Tagus ;  and 
that,  as  to  his  having  rashly  hurried  into  ao- 
tion  from  selfish  jealousy,  the  very  same 
Dispatch  from  the  Government  at  home, 
which  announced  that  he  might  be  superse- 
ded by  a  senior  officer,  directed  him — 

*  to  carry  his  instructions  into  execution  tcilh  nwy 
expedition  that  circumstances  will  admit,  vilhoiU 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  Lieutenant^Genend.'— 
Iblh  July,  1808,  Desp.  iv.  18. 

Again  :  when  Wellesley  wins  the  battle 
of  Vimieiro— entirely — as  Field-Marshal 
Thiers  thinks — through  the  rashness  and 
blunders  of  Junot,  who  'ought  to  have 
thrown  him  into  the  sea'  and  '  precipitated 
him  over  the  clifls  into  the  abybs'  (le  jeter 
dans  lamer — prdcipit^  dans  hsflOts  de  VaJbim^ 
ib,  182)  in  front  of  which  he  had  taken  op 
his  very  injudicious  position — when,  we  say, 
he  had  won  this  battle,  which  he  ought  to 
have  lost,  M.  Thiers's  only  remark  is,  that 

'  he  was  always  lucky  throughout  his  brilliant  ca- 
reer.'—i^.  185. 

Thus,  on  his  very  first  appearance  on  the 
scene,  prejudging — and  by  anticipation  dis- 
colouring— the  whole  of  that  *  brilliant  ca- 
reer' whicb  the  reluctant  Historian  must  by 
and  by  deal  with  in  detail,  as  being  from 
first  to  last  the  creature  of  patronizing  Lftd. 
If  his  wry-mouthed  candour  allows  Welles- 
ley certain  *  gretft  military  qualities' — to  wit, 
'good  sense  and  firmness' — it  is  only  to 
sharpen  in  the  next  line  a  sneer  at  his  want 
of  genius)  ib,  175). 
And  again : — 

*  The  slow  and  steady  English  soldier  was  the 
natural  instrument  of  the  narrow  but  wise  and 
resolute  mind  of  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley.' — ib.  177. 

The  *  narrow  mind*  of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington ! — and  this  written  sixteen  years  af- 
ter the  publication  of  the  Dispatches ! 

It  is  in  answer  to  the  strain  of  M.  Thiers, 
and  to  the  still  more  flagrant  malevolence 
of  minor  scribblers,  but,  above  all,  of  the 
great  father  of  lies — Buonaparte  himself— 
that  M.  Maurel  takes  a  nobler  as  well  w  » 
more  philosophical  review  of  the  whole  life 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  He  asks  whe- 
ther  fortune,  unaccompanied  \>y prudence  and 
genius,  could  have  fought  its  way  through 
eight  campaigns,  of  various  characters,  but 
of  uninterrupted  successes — in  Portuj^ 
Spain,  France,  and  Flanders — from  Vimieiro 
in  1808  to  Waterloo  in  1815.    Who  elaes 
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be  asks,  of  the  privileged  fbw  who  have  in- 
floenced  the  deatinies  of  mankind,  can  pre- 
sent himself  to  posterity,  proof  in  hand,  and 

*  Hence  I  set  out— dtw  was  my  object — here  is  my 
result,  and  these  are  the  ways  by  which  I  arrived 
at  it  1  I  do  not  forget  that  I  may  have  owed  to 
fortune^ — ^which  must  always  have  a  great  share 
in  these  matters— but  here  is  what  I  have  done 
to  limit  and  contract  that  share.  I  lay  before  you 
—without  reserve — my  hopes,  my  projects,  my 
plaBs,  my  means,  my  victories,  and  the  reasons  of 
my  victories.    Judge  them  and  me  l^ 

*  Such  an  appeal  would  have  something  thea- 
trical, and  not  at  all  suitable  to  the  character  of 
Wellmgton;  but  it  would  nevertheless  be  ex- 
actly true — for  the  Dispatches  are  the  real  sum- 
mary of  his  military  life.  He  might  have  spoken 
thus  without  depreciating  friends,  without  ofiend- 
iojj  enemies,  without  departing  from  the  most 
rigid  and  modest  truth :  but  he  has  done  the  same 
tmng  in  a  still  better  taste.  He  has  left  these 
memorials  of  his  life  as  a  legacy  to  history,  in 
their  strict  chronological  order,  in  their  exact 
original  state — he  has  not  suppressed  a  line — ^nor 
added  a  word  of  commentary — ^nor  a  word  of 
tfgnment — ^nor  a  word  of  accusation — ^nor  a  word 
of  justification !  A  number  of  the  letters  are  in 
French ;  and  thougii  these  contain  many  striking 
thoughts  and  happy  expressions,  there  are  many 
incorrectnesses  of  style:  nothiug  would  have 
been  easier  than  to  have  removed  these  faults 
without  altering  the  sense,  or  even  diminishing 
the  force  of  the  expression.  Wellington  would 
do  no  such  thing.  ....  If  be  has  written 
bad  French  it  must  remam  bad  French.  He 
chooses  to  appear  what  he  is  and  nothing  else. 
This  literary  good  faith  is  but  another  form  of 
the  same  uncompromising  probity  that  distin- 
gnished  him  as  a  public  officer  and  a  private  man. 
Even  this  trifle — ^if  anything  could  be  trifling 
where  good  faith  is  concerned — ^is  his  final 
homage  to  that  devotion — ^that  enthusiasm  for 
truth,  and  that  undeviating  abhorrence  of  false- 
hood, that  were  the  rule  of  his  whole  life.' — p. 
66. 

Some  pages  later  M.  Maurel  giv^  us  a 
rimmi  of  some  of  his  principal  exploits, 
with  a  view  of  showing  how  little  chance 
and  how  much  genius  must  have  had  to  do 
'  with  so  great  a  number  of*  campaigns  and 
battles,  spread  over  so  many  years,  so  di- 
versified in  circumstance,  but  all  identical 
in  their  triumphant  issues. 

*In  his  seven  peninsular  campaigns  he  passed 
through  all  the  diversity  of  trials  that  fortune 
ccwild  create.  He  made  defensive  war,  and 
triumphed.  He  made  a  war  of  portions  and 
Bwprises,  and  triumphed.  He  then  adopts  the 
^nuve  on  a  larger  scale,  and  still  he  triopphed. 
He  had  made  the  boldest  advances  without  in- 
Tolving  himself  in  any  risks.  He  had  made 
long  and  difficult  retreats  without  suffering  any 
di»8ter.  He  fought  battles  of  the  most  fiffer- 
ent  characters — vrith  a  superiority  o^  numbers — 
at  Vimieiio^  the  2lBt  August,  1808;  at  Oporto, 


the  12th  May,  1800 :  at  Vitoria,  24th  June, . 
1813;  at  Nivelle,  10th  November,  1813;  at 
Toulouse,  the  10th  April,  1814 — and  all  wfre 
victories. — He  fought — with  e^t/aZ  number? — at 
Salamanca,  22nd  July,  1812;  at  Pampeluna, 
28th  July;  at  St  Martial,  the  3l8t  August, 
1813  J  at  Orthez,  the  28th  February,  1814— and 
aU  were  victories. — He  fought — ^vnth  an  inferiority 
of  numberfr—at  Talavera,  28th  July,  1809  ;  at 
Bu8aoo,27th  September,  1810 ;  and  at  Almeida 
(Fuentes  d'Onor),  the  3rd  and  4th  May,  1811— 
and  all  were  viclories,^—^.  109. 

We  should,  of  course,  have  questioned 
the  '  superiority'  and  *  equality '  attributed 
to  the  I)uke's  army  in  some  of  these  bat- 
tles— but  M.  Maurel  saves  us  that-  trouble 
by  one  general  statement,  which  really 
brings  all  the  cases  under  the  last  category  : 

*  When  I  say  that  he  had  the  superiority  of 
numbers,  it  is  only  just  to  remark  that — excepfr 
at  Vimieiro— we  are  not  speaking  of  English 
troops,  but  of  the  aggregate  of  Germans,  Por- 
tuguese, and  Spaniaras,  regular  and  irregular, 
which  were  &om  time  to  time  under  his  orders. 
The  Englkh  were  everyidhere  and  necessarily 
very  inferior  in  number  to  the  trench.  The 
truth  is,  that  from  1808  to  1813  Wellington 
never  had  30,000  English  under  his  orders — and 
this  was  at  a  period  when  the  imperial  armies 
deluged  the  whole  Peninsula  with  not  less  than 
350,^00  men.     Struck  by  this  enormo.us  dispro* 

Eortion  of  forces,  Wellmgton  himself  saia  to 
is  friends,  '  Tis  strange  that  with  this  Utile  army 
we  are  able  to  kee^  them  in  check.  In  1813  the 
English  contingent  reached  40,000;  but  this 
was  the  army  reinforced  for  the  invauon  of 
France.'— p.  110. 

We  may  here  mention  that  we  have  been 
allowed  to  see  and  to  make  extracts  from  a 
few  MS,  Notes,  made,  from  time  to  time, 
by  an  early  and  intimate  friend  of  the 
Duke's,  of  SQjme  of  his  conversations. 
Several  of  these  Notes  appear  to  us  to  afford 
interesting  confirmations  of  some  of  the 
most  striking  points  in  M.  Maurel's  view  of 
his  character,  and  we  think  that  this  is  a 
time  and  an  occasion  in  which  it  would  be 
hardly  justifiable  to  withhold  them  from  the 
ptiblic.  We  have  been,  however,  restricted 
to  the  production  of  such  only  as  bear  on 
our  present  purpose. 

We  find  in  these  MS,  Notes  the  Duke's 
own  estimate  of  the  relative  numbers  in 
some  of  the  principal  battles : — 

*  What  was  the  real  number  of  your  army 
and  the  enemy  in  some  of  your  great  battles  % 

*  Duke.— Talavera  was  the  only  one  in  which 
I  had  a  superiority — ^but  that  was  only  by  reck- 
oning the  Spaniards — at  all  the  others  I  had 
less.  At  Salamanca  I  had  40,000,  and  the 
French  not  much  more,  perhaps  45,000.  At 
Vittoria  I  had  many  thousand  less,  60,000  to 
70,000.  At  Waterloo  the  proportion  was  still 
more  against  me;  I  had  leas  than  60,000 — ^per- 
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)MHP9ftboat  56,000  or  58,000,:  BnonapaHe  had 
near  80,000.  The  whole  army  in  the  South  of 
Franoe  under  mj  command  was  ooneiderahlj 
larger  than  the  force  under  Soult  at  the  battle 
of  foulouae;  but  actually  employed  m  that 
operation  [  had  less  than  he :  and  he  was  posted 
behind  works  which  we  had  to  storm.' — MS, 
Nous. 

Id  following  the  courae  of  the  Duke's  life, 
M.  Maurel  shows  that  *  his  growth,  so  far 
from  resembling  the  fruits  of  chance,  was  at 
once  gradual  and  rapid.  His  first  experience 
was  in  an  humble  rank  and  in  adverse  cir- 
cumstances— he  served  as  a  subordinate 
officer  in  the  disastrous  campaigns  of  Flan- 
ders and  Holland  in  1794-5.  There  he 
witnessed  a  series  of  reverses  and  retreats, 
which  afforded  no  doubt,  to  that  calm  yet 
inquisitive  mind,  lessons  which  he  turned  to 
his  future  profit.' — (p.  100.)  But,  not  con- 
tent with  the  public  lessons  which  he  might 
thus  receive,  he  was  a  remarkable  instance 
of  diligent  selfinstruction. 

^  He  added  to  his  natural  gifts  a  most  inde- 
fatigable and  intelligent  application  to  his 
duties  It  was  his  habitual  practice  to  enter — 
to  descend  into  the  most  minute  detail**  of  the 
service.  "  The  regiment  of  Colonel  Wellesley," 
says  Lord  Harris  m  1799,  "is  a  model  regi- 
ment— for  equipment,  for  courage,  for  disci- 
pline, fbr  instruction,  and  for  good  conduct,  it 
iS  above  all  praise !" ' — p.  102. 

Of  the  early  disposition — ^which  M. 
Maurel  reasonably  supposed  the  Duke's 
mind  to  have  had — to  acquire  professional 
instruction,  we  find  in  the  MS.  Notes  a  most 
remarkable  instance — one,  indeed,  to  which, 
if  told  of  or  by  any  man  but  the  Duke,  we 
should  hardly,  we  own,  have  given  implicit 
faith  :— 

*"D.  of  W.— Within  a  few  days  after  I 
joined  my  first  regiment  T  caused  a  private  sol- 
dier to  be  weighed — first,  in  fall  marching 
order,  arms,  accoutrements,  ammunition,  &o., 
and  afterwards  without  them.  I  wished  to 
have  some  measure  of  the  power  of  the  indi- 
vidual man.  compared  with  the  weight  he  was 
to  carry  and  the  work  he  was  expected  to  do." 
"When  J  expressed  surprise  at  such  early  thought- 
fulness,  he  replied,  **  Why  I  was  not  so  .young 
as  not  to  know  that,  since  I  had  undertaken  a 
profession,  I  had  better  endeavour  to  understand 
it."  He  went  on  to  say,  *'  It  must  always  be 
kept  in  mind  that  the  power  of  the  greatest 
armies  depends  upon  what  the  individuaf  soldier 
is  capable  of  doing  and  bearing." ' — MS,  Note, 

M.  Maurel  resumes  his  review  by  saying 
that  Colonel  Wellesley's  early  services  in 
India,  his  rapid  and  brilliant  successes  there, 
were  characteristic  preludes  to  the  greater 
soenes  of  his  later  life;  but  above  all,  as  he 
says,  the  '  exploit  fabukux*  of  Aaaye  fixed 


ei^e^rj  eye  in  that  region  of  bold  and  skOfal 
soldier-oraft,  on  Major-General  Welle^y, 
and  marked  him  at  onoe  aa  one  of  the  meB 
most  evidently  destined  to  sustain  the 
honours  of  the  British  ^rms.  He  adds,  that 
this  early  glory  did  not  at  all  alter  his  natu- 
ral simplicity.  Of  this  *  fabulous  exploit* 
we  find  in  the  MS,  Notes  an  account  which 
exhibits  very  strongly  the  modest  and  mat- 
ter-of-fact way  in  which  he  himself  estimat- 
ed even  the  most  extraordinary  results  and 
proofs  of  his  genitts, 

*•  I  was  indebted  for  my  snccces  at  Assye  to  t 
very  ordinary  exercise  of  common  sense.  The 
Mahratta  chiefs  whom  I  was  marching  to  over- 
take had  made  a  hasty  retreat  with  their  iofantry 
and  guns,  and  had  got  round  behind  a  river  en 
my  right,  leaving  me  exposed  to  an  overwhekn- 
ing  force  of  native  cavalry.  To  get  rid  of  these 
gentlemen  and  to  get  at  the  others,  I  had  no 
chance  but  getting  over  the  river  also  ;  but  my 
native  ffuides  all  assured  me  that  the  river  was 
impassable  in  this  part)  and  the  superior  force  of 
the  enemy  would  not  permit  me  to  have  it  ex- 
amined. I  was  rather  puzzled ;  but  at  last  I  re- 
solved to  see  what  I  could  of  the  river  myself,  and 
so,  with  my  most  intelligent  guides  and  aa  escort 
of  (I  think)  aU  my  cavalry,  I  pushed  forward 
till  I  could  see  with  my  glass  one  village  on  the 
right  or  near  bank  of  the  river,  and  another  vil- 
lage exactly  opposite  on  the  other  bank,  and  I 
immediately  said  to  myself,  that  men  could  not 
have  built  two  villages  so  close  to  one  another 
on  opposite  sides  of  a  stream,  without  some 
habitual  means  of  communication  either  by  boats 
or  a  ford — ^most  probably  by  the  latter.  My  guides 
still  persisted  that  there  were  neither ;  but  on  my 
own  conjecture  or  rather  reasoning,  I  took  the 
desperate,  as  it  seemed,  resolution  of  marching 
for  the  river — ^and  I  was  right— I  found  a  passage, 
crossed  my  army  over,  had  no  more  to  fear  from 
the  enemy's  cloud  of  cavalry,  and  my  force,  small 
as  it  was,  was  just  enough  to  fill  the  space  be- 
tween that  river  and  another  stream  that  fell  into 
it  thercHbouts  and  on  which  Assye  stood,  so 
that  both  my  flanks  were  secure.  And  there  I 
fought  and  won  the  battle — the  bloodiest  for  the 
number  that  I  ever  saw ;  and  this  was  all  from 
the  common  sense  of  guessing  that  men  did  not 
build  villages  on  opposite  sides  of  a  stream  with- 
out some  means  of  communication  between  tliem.' 
—MS,  Note. 

As  a  preliminary  to  the  European  career, 
M.  Maurel  inquires  how  it  is  that  the  Duke, 
so  unassuming  in  his  manners,  so  full  of 
consideration  and  courtesy  even  to  rivals 
and  enemies,  who  had  made  war  with  un- 
paralleled moderation  and  humanity,  and  to 
whom  France  was  subsequently  indebted 
for  vewjr  great  services,  when  she  was  m 
danger  of  the  vengeance  of  all  the  rest  at 
Europe — how  it  is  that  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington should  be  so  misunderstood  and 
misrepresented  in  France?  lie  prodocw 
from  the  Dispatches  several  instanoea  of 
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not  merely  the  justice  with  which  the  Duke 
was  always  forward  to  treat  every  one,  but 
of  bis  personal  good  nature  and  even  kind- 
ness to  any  individual  Frenchman^  with 
whom  he  happened  to  come  in  contact. 
He  takes  particular  pleasure  in  citing  from 
the  works  of  Alison  and  Napier  some  strik- 
ing instances  of  the  state  of  confidence,  and 
oven  good  will,  which,  under  the  Duke's 
example  and  influence,  grew  up  between 
the  two  contending  armies  in  the  Peninsula. 
He  expatiates  on  that  romantic  incident  in 
the  battle  of  Talavera,  stated  by  Lord  Cas- 
tlereagh  in  the  House  of  Commons — sung 
in  poetry,  and  recorded  by  the  historians — 
of  individual  Frendi  and  English  soldiers 
coming  with  mutual  confidence,  in  an  inter- 
val of  the  fight,  to  drink  at  a  little  stream 
that  ran  across  the  plain  (p.  24).  And 
again: — 

*For  some  days  before  the  battle  of  Sala* 
tBaaea  (as  M.  Maurel  tells  after  General  Na^ 
pier)  the  two  armies  were  encamped  on  the 
banks  of  the  Douro,  and  the  soldiers  crossed  the 
river  in  numerous  groups,  visited  each  other  as 
old  friends,  and  chatted  of  the  battles  they  had 
fought  and  were  about  to  fight,  so  that  at  times 
tbe  two  camps  might  seem  to  belong  to  one 
amy.*— p.  25. 

And  again : — 

•The  Duke  one  day  ordered  a  detachment  of 
carabineers  to  occupy  a  little  hill  at  the  advance 
posts,  where  a  very  small  French  detachment 
nappened-to  be  stationed.  As  the  carabineers 
advanced,  the  Duke,  seeing  no  firinjr,  sent  them 
an  order  to  begin.  •'Unnecessary,"  said  an  old 
Boidier,  holding  up  Ms  carabine,  and  playing 
on  it  with  his  fingers  as  if  it  had  been  a  flute. 
Tills  was  meant  as  a  telegraphic  signal  to  say, 
*  We  want  the  post  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour— 
you  are  not  strong  enough  to  hold  it  Be  off; 
yoa  may  return  by  and  bye."  The  signal  was 
'uwierstood,  and  not  a  shot  was  fired.'— p.  31. 

For  these  and  several  similar  anecdotes 
M.  Maurel  cites  the  English  historians,  but 
we  confess  that,  when  told  of  earlier  periods 
of  the  contest,  they  seem  to  us  somewhat 
embroidered;  but  we  are  glad  to  find  in  the 
MS.  Notes  a  confirmation  of  the  growth  of 
this  generous  spirit  in  the  two  armies. 

*D.  of  W^— The  French  and  English  armies, 
w  they  became  better  acquainted  by  frequent 
contact,  grew  to  be  very  civil  to  each  other,  par- 
ttenlarly  after  wei  had  passed  the  Pyrenees ;  and 
the  advance-posts  and  piquets  were  on  the  moSt 
friendly  terms.*  One  instance  I  particularly  re- 
ttember.  There  was  a  small  public-house  beyond 
we  Adour  where  the  English  used  to  cross  over 
«»d  sup  with  the  French  officers.    And  on  the 
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tines  before  Bayonne  a  French  officer  came  out 
one  day  to  our  advance-posts,  and  saluting  the 
English  officer,  inquired  whether  some  of  our 
parties  had  not  possessed  themselves  of  three 
muskets  and  three  sets  of  accoutrements  of 
a  French  party.  Inquiry  was  made,  and  the 
arms,  &c.,  were  found.  It  appeared  that  tbe 
English  soldiers  had  given  the  French  some 
dollars  to  buy  them  some  bottles  of  brandy,  but, 
not  truj^ting  entirely  to  the  honour  of  the  enemy, 
had  insisted  on  keeping  three  muskets,  &c.,  as  a 
pledge  that  the  brandy  should  be  forthcoming. 
The  dolUrs  were  paid,  and  the  Frenchmen  got 
their  accoutrements  again.  The  advance  posts 
always  gave  notice  to  each  oth^r  when  they 
were  in  danger.  On  one  occasion,  when  the 
French  army  was  advancbg  suddenly  and  in 
force,  the  French  posts  cried  out  to  ours, 
**  Courcs  vite,  courez  vite !  on  va  vous  attaqner." 
I  always  encouraged  this:  the  killing  a  po«r 
fellow  of  a  vidette,  or  carrying  off  a  post,  could 
not  influence  the  battle ;  and  I  always,  when  I 
was  going  to  attack,  sent  to  tell  them  to  get  out 
of  the  way.'— MS.  Note. 

On  another  and  more  serious  occasion  ha 
repeated,  in  his  simple  way,  the  saiue  mag- 
nanimous sentiment. 

*  Were  you  close  enough  to  see  Buonaparte  at 
Waterloo? 

*  Duke. — ^Why,  we  were  close  enough  to  see, 
but  not  to  distinguish.  In  the  morning,  before 
the  battle  began,  I  could  see  a  body  of  officers 
moving  along  their  lines,  and  we  had  no  doubt 
that  this  was  Buonaparte  and  his  staff.  I  think  we 
heard  the  cries  of  **  Vive  TEmperenr ! "  but  I 
can't  say  that  I  distin|n]ished  his  person.  A  bat- 
tery near  me  had  a  mmd  to  fire  upon  this  assem- 
bluge,  but  I  stopped  them. 

*  Some  one  questioned  whether  this  was  not 
over  nice,  as  one  shot  might  have  saved  thousands 
of  lives  1 

*Duke. — It  may  be  so,  but  that  was  my  way 
of  carrying  on  the  war  throughout  I  discoaraged 
surprises  of  outposts,  and  the  firing  on  videttes 
and  sentries :  the  death  of  a  few  poor  fellows 
thus  picked  off  does  no  service.  To  be  sure, 
when  the  fate  of  those  two  great  armies,  and  ia- 
deed  of  all  Europe,  was  concentrated  in  a  single 
man,  as  in  this  case,  the  general  rule  might  not 
apply,  but  I  felt  at  that  moment  about  Buonaparte 
as  I  should  have  done  about  any  general  of  h^ 
staff'— 3fS.  Note. 

'  How  is  it  then,'  asks  M.  Maurel,  '  that 
such  a  man  as  this  should  be  unpopular  in 
France?  The  reason  is  simple.  He  won 
the  battle  of  Waterloo^  and  will  never  be 
forgiven — not  because  Wellington  won  a 
battle  at  Waterloo' — he  had  won  many 
others  which  excited  no  personal  feeling 
against  him — ^but  *  tbe  Emperor  was  at 
Waterloo*  (p.  33),  and  the  Emperor  had  bo- 
come,  by  a  strange  vicissitude,  once  mor^ 
the  child  and  champion  of  Jacobinism,  and 
the  idol,  or  rather  the  wat<Aword,  of  all  the 
agitators  whom  he  had  so  long  restrained  br 
^s  iron  grasp  (p.  36).Dg«-d^y  vn^^^iv? 
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Buonaparte  during  his  power  bad  the 
sagacity  to  discover,  and  in  his  exile  sore 
cause  to  remember,  the  capacity  of  Welling* 

•  ton,  whom  he  therefore  always  endeavoured 
to  decry — ^at  first  from  policy,  and  after- 
w^rds  from  hatred — and  both  with  a  blind 
vehemence  that  defeated  itself  with  all 
reasonable  men,  but  effectually  succeeded 
with  the  masses  who  had  been  so  long  sub- 
dued into  a  stupid  or  an  interested  acquies- 
cence in  the  ipse  dixit  of  the  Emperor.  M, 
Maurel  explains  how  tias  literary  influence 
was  obtained  and  exercised  : — 

'Buonapaiie  mieht  think  himself  only  .the 
greatest  Captain  and  greatest  Statesman  of'  his 
ago,  but  he  was  also,  pardie  I — what  he  did  not 

•  ao  readily  coDfesfr— though  every  body  Iqiew  it — 
tbe^tr  Journalist  of  the  Empire — nay,  the  only 
oae ;  for  he  alone  in  aU  France  had  a  right  to 
vublish  his  opimions  in  conforming  himself  to  the 
law  ,**  and  strange  to  say,  we  have  seen  the  in* 
fluence  of  his  pen  surviving  the  power  of  his 
sword.  ....  The  impressions  created  by 
the  Imperial  Moniteor  have  survived  the  Empire. 
Thejr  became  the  texts  of  the  ParliamenUry  Op- 
position  and  inviolable  dogmas  of  a  party  creea' 
p.  35. 

To  enable  men  of  the  present  day  to  form 
even  a  faint  idea  of  the  task  which  was  im- 
posed on  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  and  his  little 
army,  M.  Maurel  produces  the  view  of  the 
€a6e  in  the  Peninsula  as  taken  and  proclaim- 
ed early  in  the  business  by  the  Despot- 
Journalist  himself — a  proclamation  which  at 
first,  atf  we  believe,  startled  or  alarmed 
every  mind  in  Europe — except  only  Sir 
Arthur's. 

^  In  a  solenm  prodamation  to  the  grand 
army  he  invites  it — 

to  plant  its  standards  on  the  pillars  of  Herculea' 

He  adds, 

^  that  the  hideous  Leopard,  whose  presence  de- 
files the  Peninsula,  will  betake  himself  at  our 
'aspect  to  a  disgraceful  flight" — ^p.  39. 

To  his  servile  Senate  he  announced, 

**  I  go  to  plant  my  eagles  on  the  towers  of 
lisbon." — ih. 

Again— 

**  English  blood  has  at  last  been  shed  in  torrents 
'{d  grands  flot).  Our  struggle  with  that  Carthage 
shiul  be  decided  on  the  plains  of  Spain.  When 
England  shall  be  exhausted,  and  half  her  families 
'covered  with  mourning,  a  thunderclap  shall  quiet 

^  AtHy  alla«ioa  to  an  article  of  the  fictitious  Coo- 
stHation  which  Buonaparte  bad  given  France  :  *  tout 
Traw;ais  a  U  droit  depublier  ut  opif^ions  en  le  confoT' 
mant  aux  lots? 


the  Peninsulfr— avenare  Asia  and  Euope — sad 
thus  end  this  second  Panic  war.** — t^. 

Again ;  even  when  he  had  found  the  afi&irs 
of  the  Peninsula  not  quite  so  easy  as  he  had 
promised,  he  utters  this  singular  bravado : 

"  I  should  have  driven  back  the  English  to 
Lisbon,  and  have  destroyed  them — ^if  I  had  not 
thought  that  the  moment  of  the  catastrophe  hid 
not  yet  arrived  T — lb. 

This  was  repeated  so  oflen,  so  solemnly, 
and  so  loudly,  that  aU  France  and  the  rest 
of  the  Continent,  and  no  inconsiderable  por- 
tion of  England,  believed  it.  The  impres- 
sion  that  it  made  on  the  mind  of  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley,  at  the  moment  he  was  about  to 
take  the  command  of  the  first  expedition  to 
Portugal,  may  be  gathered  from  the  follow- 
ing MS.  Note : — 

Jme,  1808.— Dined  with  8ii  Arthnr  Welles- 
ley in  Harley*street.  He  was  to  set  ont  for  Ira- 
land,  on  his  way  to  Portugal,  in  two  or  three 
days.  After  dinner  we  were  alone,  and  be  seemed 
to  lapse  into  a  kind  of  reverie.  I  asked  him  what 
he  was  thinking  of?  He  replied,  •*  Why,  to  say 
the  truth,  I  was  thinkmgof  the  French  that  I  am 
going  to  fight  I  have  never  seen  them  since  tbe 
campaigns  in  Flanders,  when  they  were  already 
capital  soldiers,  and  a  dozen  years  of  suocesaes 
must  have  made  them  better  stiU.  They  have 
beaten  all  the  world,  and  are  supposed  to  be  m- 
vinoible.  They  have  besides,  it  seems,  a  new 
system,  which  has  out-manoeuvred  and  over- 
whelmed all  the  armies  of  Europe.  But  no  mat- 
ter ;  my  die  is  cast — they  may  overwhelm,  but  I 
don't  think  they  will  out-manoeuvre  me.  In  the 
first  place,  I  am  not  afraid  of  them,  as  every  body 
else  seems  to  be ;  and  secondly,  because,  if  what 
I  hear  of  their  system  of  manoeuvres  be  true^  I 
think  it  a  false  one  against  troops  steady  enough, 
as  I  hope  mine  will  1^,  to  receive  them  with  Uie 
bayonet  I  suspect  that  all  the  continental 
armies  were  more  than  half  beaten  before  the 
battle  was  begun.  I,  at  least,  will  not  be  fright- 
ened beforehand."'— AfS.  Note. 

We  shall  by  and  by  have  to  recall  our 
readers'  more  particular  attention  to  this 
remarkable  reverie.  We  introduce  it  here 
as  evidence  of  the  thoughtful  but  determined 
spirit  which  had  already,  and  we  may  ven- 
ture to  say,  providentially,  prepared  him  for 
the  great  part  to  whidi  he  was  destined. 

Of  his  first  snooesses  Buonaparte  spoke  in 
the  most  contemptuous  style.  When  the 
Moniteur,  says  M.  Maurel,  condescended  to 
mention  him — 

*  it  was  only  to  describe  him  as  **  incapable,  raafa, 
presumptuous,  and  ignorant  f  addhag,  **  We  de- 
sire nothing  better  than  that  the  English  armies 
may  continue  to  be  commanded  by  General  Wel- 
lesley. With  s«eh  a  charaster  as  he  haa  shotrn, 
be  is  destined  to  mtfkt  grand  «iitastri»kea."'— 

p.  40.  Digitized  by  K^KJKJWIK^ 
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Grand  catastrophes  there  certainly  were 
in  the  womb  of  time,  but  not  for  General 
Wellesley ! 

M.  Maurel  continues — ^in  singular  coin-, 
ddence  with  the  opinion  of  Wellesley,  asi 
hinted  in  the  private  conversation  just' 
quoted — 

*  The  great  merit  of  Welbngton  is  to  have  un- 
derstood from  the  first  hour,  that  it  required  a 
different  kind  of  ffenius  and  a  different  kind  of 
lock  to  deal  with  Suonaparte.'*-p.  45. 

And  after  recapitulating  the  leading  points 
of  NapoIeon^s  astonishing  successes  against 
Prussia  and  Austria,  he  proceeds  : — 

*  In  the  midst  of  this  hurricane  of  victories,  one 
man  only  contemplated  the  real  circumstances  of 
the  situation,  and  measured  with  a  calm  eye  the 
depth  of  the  abyss.  ....  Wellington  soon  saw 
that  Napoleon  was  not  to  be  beaten  d  la  NtmoUon 
—that  It  would  be  madness  to  play  as  the  Empe- 
ror, with  his  innumerable  armies  and  colossal 
power,  was  in  the  habit  of  doing,  at  great  strokes 
of  neck  or  nothing ;  and  that,  before  he  could 
hope  to  obtain  great  victories,  he  must,  in  the  first 
place,  learn  himself  and  teach  his  arm]^,  not  to  be 
Deaten,  and,  rather  than  run  such  a  risk,  not  to 
fi^i  at  all. 

*  This,  to  be  sure,  seems  a  very  simple  idea ; 
but  it  was,  in  the  circumstances,  a  flash  of  genius. 
The  greatest  officers  in  Europe,  both  in  the  prac- 
tice and  theory  of  war,  in  the  cabinet  and  the 
field,  hod  been  looking  for  some  such  principle 
for  the  bst  fifteen  vears,  but  thejr  had  not  found 
it  He  that,  like  Archimedes,  said  Eureka^  was 
what  history  will  call  •the  Man  of  Destiny — ^for  he 
it  was  who  changed  the  fate  of  the  world.  He 
was  not  to  be  whirled  forward  on  the  wheel  of 
Fortune:  he  seized  it  in  ita  most  rapid  move- 
Qeots,  and  guided  it  to  bis  own  purposes.* — 
p.  46. 

M.  Maurel  exemplifies  this  simple  but 
grand  conception  of  Wellesley  by  the  events 
of  his  first  campaigns,  and  proves  from  the 
Dispatches  that  all  the  events — even  those 
that  seemed  accidental  or  fortuitous — had 
been  calculated,  prepared,  and  ordered  in 
his  closet ! 

The  'fi&lse  system  of  manoeuvres,'  to  which 
allusion  is  made  in  the  conversation  in  Har- 
ley  Street,  seems  to  have  been  that  of  mass- 
hig  armies  in  columns^  not  merely  for  move- 
nients  but  for  actual  fighting.  To  this  process 
Buonaparte  was  supposed  to  have  owed  most 
of  his  great  successes,  and  it  long  continued 
to  be  the  bugbear  of  Europe.  Sir  Aithur 
ihouffht  it  a  palpable  mistake,  and  that  such 
attacks  would  be  certainly  defeated  by  re- 
ceiving them  in  line.  He  had  not  long  to 
wait  £r  a  practical  experiment  of  his  tb^ry. 
Jttst  ^o  months  later  he  first  meets  the 
French  on  the  field  of  VImieiro,  and  the  fol 
lowing  extract  from  the  MS.  Notes,  besides 


its  bearing  on  this  important  strategic  point, 
cannot,  we  think,  fail  to  interest  our  readers 
from  the  vivid  naivet^  in  which  a  well-fought 
battle  and  its  consequences  are  sketched : — 

*  The  French  came  on  at  Vuniehro  with  more 
confidence,  and  seemed  to  feel  th^  way  less  tksn 
{jmUipng]  I  always  found  them  to  do  afterwards. 
They  came  on  m  then-  usual  way— in  very  heavy 
columns— and  I  received  them  in  line,  which  they  * 
were  not  accustomed  to,  and  we  repulsed  them 
three  several  times,  and  at  last  they  went  off 
beaten  on  all  points,  while  I  had  half  the  army 
untouched  and  ready  to  pursue ;  but  Sir  H.  Bur- 
rard — who  had  joined  the  army  in  the  middle  «f 
the  battle,  but,  seemg  all  doing  so  well,  had  de» 
sired  me  to  continue  in  command — said  that  he 
considered  the  battle  as  won  (though  I  thou^t 
it  but  half  done),  and  resolved  to  push  it  no  tar- 
ther.  I  begged  very  har^  that  he  would  go  on, 
but  he  said  enough  had  been  done.  Ind^,  if 
be  had  come  earlier,  the  battle  would  not  have 
taken  place  at  all ;  for,  when  I  waited  on  him  on 
board  the  frigate  in  the  bay  the  evening  before, 
he  desired  me  to  suspend  all  operations,  and  sakl 
he  would  do  nothing  till  he  bad  collected  all  the 
force  which  be  knew  to  be  on  the  way,  and  he 
had  heard  of  Moore's  arrival.  But  the  French, 
luckily  resolving  to  attack  us,  led  to  a  difierent 
result  I  came  from  the  frigate  about  nine  at 
night,  and  went  to  my  own  quarters  with  the 
army,  which,  from  the  nearness  of  the  enemy,  I 
naturally  kept  on  the  alert  Towards  morning  a 
fellow  rushed  in  to  my  bedside — a  German  ser- 
geant or  Quartermaster — in  a  great  fright,  so 
great  that  his  hair  seemed  actually  to  stand  on 
end,  who  told  me  that  the  enemy  was  advancmg 
rapidly,  and  would  be  soon  on  us.  I  immediately 
sent  round  to  the  generals  to  order  them  to  get 
the  troops  under  arms — and  soon  after  eight 
o'clock  we  were  vigorously  attacked.  The  enemy 
were  first  met  by  the  50th — not  a  good-looking 
regiment,  but  devilish  steady — who  received  them 
admirably,  and  brought  them  to  a  AiIl  stop  imme- 
diately, and  soon  drove  them  back.  They  then 
tried  two  other  attacks,  as  I  told  you — one  very 
serious,  through  a  volley  on  our  left — ^but  they 
were  defeated  every  where,  and  completely  re- 
pulsed  and  in  full  retreat  by  noon,  so  that  we 
had  tune  enough  to  have  finished  them  if  I  could 
have  persuaded  Sir  H.  Burrard  to  go  on.'— MS. 
Note. 

This  principle,  *  to  tokieh  the  French  had 
not  been  accustomed,^  and  thus  successful  at 
Vimieiro,  he  always  pursued ;  and  it  was 
crowned  with  a  still  more  splendid  triumph 
at  Waterloo.  The  idea  fiimiliarly  thrown 
out  in  Harley-street  is  in  fact  but  the  text 
of  General  Napier's  commentary  on  the 
battle  of  Vimieiro,  written  twenty  years 
later  and  with  the  experience  of  all  the 
Duke's  subsequent  successes. 

•  The  rapidity  with  which  the  French  soldiers 
rallied  and  recovered  their  order,  after  so  severe 
a  check,  was  admirable ;  but  their  habitual  method 
of  atladcingin  column  cannot  be  praised.  Against 
Austriffns,  Russians,  and  PmasiaQs,  it  may  have 
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been  Quccessfiil,  batT^against  the  British  it  mutt  both  as  td  the  Duke^s  military  sagacity  and 
always  fail,  because  the  English  infantry  is  suflS- ' 
ciently  Jirm,  intelligenl,  and  well  disciplinedy  to 
await  calmly  in  line  the  adverse  masses,  and  suf- 
ficiently bold  to  close  on  them  wtth  the  bayonet,*-- 
Napierj  L  264. 


Did  ever  accomplishment  more  accurately 
fulfil  prophecy  than  the  battle  of  Viuiieiro 
the  idea  of  Harley -street? 

The  next  proof  that  M.  Maurel  instances 
of  the  Duke^s  prophetic  sagacity  is  even 
stronger  than  those  who  only  measure  it 
by  the  modesty  of  the  Dispatches  could 
imagine. 

*  For  the  defence  of  Portugal,'  says  M.  Maurel, 
•he  required  that  the  English  army  should  be 
brought  up  to  30,000 — ^no  more.  •*  If  I  cannot 
succeed  with  30,000  I  should  not  with  100,000.'' 
But  he  would  leave  nothing  to  chance ;  and  he 
had  a  strong  reliance  on  the  patriotism  of  the 
Portuguese.  He  directs  the  erection,  in  front  of 
Lisbon,  of  those  celebrated  lines  of  Torres  Ved- 
raSf  which  he  had  long  before  selected  as  a  posi- 
tion of  refuge  in  case  of  reverse,  and  which  were 
for  two  years  the  base  of  his  operations.  He  de- 
sired that  these  immense  works  should  be  a  secret 
^-and  a  secret,  by  the  patriotism  of  the  Portuguese 
people,  they  were  for  nine  months  miraculously 
kept**— p.  63. 

How  well  the  secret  was  kept  even  from 
the  disaffected  Portuguese  themselves  is 
livellly  exhibited  in  one  of  the  Duke's  con- 
versations : — 

*  Buonaparte  said  that  Soult  was  the  only  real 
homme  de  guerre  among  his  Marshals;  I  myself 
thought  Massena  the  best  i  had  met;  at  least 
whilst  he  was  in  front  of  me  at  Torres  Vedras, 
I  always  found  bim  where  I  did  not  wish  to  find 
him.  When  Massena  came  in  front  of  Torres 
Vedras,  he  said  to  two  Portuguese  refugees — 
the  Marquis  d'AIoma  and  the  Count  of  Subserra 
(or  some  such  name),  who  no  doubt  had  been 
urging  him  forward — "JWa?5  comment,  Messieuis^* 
pom  ting  to  my  works — "  vous  m'avez  assure  que, 
le  Mondego  passi^je  trouverais  terre-fHein  jusqu^a 
Li>bonne — mais  voyex  done,"*  ^'AhT  replied 
they,  ^  c^est  que  ce  diable  d*homme — meaning  me 
— a  place  des  fortere^ses  partoiuy  **3fat«,"  said 
Masseoa,  **  ce  diable  d'homme  tia  pas  cree  les  man- 
iagoes  que  voild,^  **  Non,*^  rejoined  they,  "  mais 
que  tier aient  les  montagnes  sans  les  forler esses  1^ 
And  so  they  went  on  squabbling — I  suppose  as 
long  as  they  lay  before  my  llnes.^il5.  Notes, 

But  there  is  something  to  be  added  still 
more  remarkable,  and  even  more  decisive, 


his  fearless  love  of  truth.  Wo  remember 
with  shame  the  storm  which  the  spirit  of 
party  acting  on  popular  ignorance  raised 
against  the  Convention  of  Cintra ; — 

'  Sir  Arthur,'  says  M.  Maurel,  'had  ncgociatcd 
and  signed  this  Convention,*  which  made  so  much 
noise,  out  of  deference  to  his  two  senior  and 
superior  officers.  Public  opinion  in  England 
pronounced  itself  against  this  Convention  with 
incredible  fury.  Nay,  one  journal  was  mad 
enough  to  exhibit  at  the  head  of  its  columns 
three  gibbets,  on  which  were  hung  the  three 
generals  who  had  just  expelled  the  French  army 
from  Portugal.'— p.  103. 

We  find  in  the  MS.  notes  the  Duke's 
good-humoured  way  of  treating  this  insani- 
ty, and  a  graver  trait  of  character  for  which 
we  were  not  quite  prepared  : — 

» After  the  Convention  of  Cintra  there  was  a 
pretty  general  desire  in  England  that  a  General 
should  be  shot,  after  the  manner  of  Admiral 
Byng ;  and  as  I  was  a  politician — the  other  two 
not  being  in  Parliament — I  was  of  coarse  the 
person  to  be  shot ;  which  would  have  been  ra- 
ther hard,  as  I  was  the  winner  of  the  two  bat- 
tles which  had  raised  the  public  hopes  so  high, 
and  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  subse^juent  pro- 
ceedings, but  as  a  subordinate  negociator  under 
orders  of  my  superior  officers.  Even  the  Go- 
vernment seemed  inclined  to  give  me  up. 
When  I  came  home  the  old  King  (Georie  Ilu 
was  to  have  one  of  his  weekly  levees ;  1  asked 
Lord  Castlercagh  to  carry  me,  "  as  I  must  pre- 
sent myself  on  my  return  from  abroad,  and  hap- 
pened to  have  no  carriage  in  town."  Castle- 
;reagh,  after  some  hesitation,  though  in  a  friend- 
ly tone,  said  that  there  was  so  much  ill-homonr 
in  the  public  mind  that  it  might  produce  incon- 
venience ;  and  in  short  he  advisea  me  not  to  go 
to  the  levee.  I  said,  *'  When  I  first  mentioned 
it,  I  only  thought  it  a  matter  of  respect  and 
duty  to  the  King,  I  now  look  upon  it  as  a  mat- 
ter of  self-respect  and  duty  to  my  own  cfaarao- 
ter,  and  I  therefore  insist  on  knowing  whether 
this  advice  proceeds  in  any  degree  firom  his 
M^esty;  and  I  wish  you  distinctly  to  under- 
stand that  I  will  go  to  the  levee  to-morrow,  or 
I  never  will  go  to  a  levee  in  my  life." — Castle- 
rcagh immediately  withdrew  all  opposition :  I 
went,  and  was  exceedingly  well  received  by  the 
King.'— MS.  Notes. 

It  is  curious  indeed  to  find  that  even  Cas- 
tlereagh's  high  spirit  was  for  the  moment 


*  Lord  Wellington  writes  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
on  the  27th  of  October,  from  the  lines  of  Torres  Ve- 
dras— ^*I  declare  that  I  have  scarcely  known  an  in- 


» in  which  any  person  in  Portogal^  even  of  the 
lowest  order,  has  had  any  communication  with  the 
enemy,  inconsistent  with  his  duty  to  his  own  Sove- 
reign, or  the  orders  he  had  received.' — Dispatch^  vi. 
520. 


♦  Here  is  a  slight  mistake,  very  pardonable  in  M- 
Maurel,  for  all  England  made  it  at  the  time,  and 
many  do  so  to  this  hour.  Sir  Arthur  signed,  on  the  23il 
of  August,  against  his  own  opinion,  but  by  order  <rf 
his  superior  officer,  a  tutpention  of  arms.  He  htd 
nothing  to  do  with  the  final  Convention  siloed  oa  the 
30tb,  and  of  parts  of  which  he  seriousl]^  disapprotei 
The  public  not  unnaturally  persisted  in  loouDf  oA 
the  whole  as  one  transaction— tbou^^h  as  itf  as  Sir 
A.  Wellesley  was  perwnaUy  coDcemed  they  weie 
very  difierent.     Digitized  by  kjkjkj^ik^ 
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shaken — while  the  good  *  old  King '  showed 
no  such  symptoms — but  to  proceed.  We 
have  seen  that  Sir  H.  Burrard  superseded 
Sir  Arthur  during  the  battle.  He  allowed 
him  to  complete  the  defeat  of  the  eneniy, 
but  stopped  him  from  pursuing  his  victory 
—thinking  enough  had  been  done — ^though 
Sir  Arthur  entreated  to  bo  allowed  to  go  on, 
flaying,  even  while  the  enemy  was  retreat- 
ing, *Sir  Ilarry,  now  is  your  time  to  ad- 
vance— the  enemy  are  completely  beaten, 
and  we  shall  be  in  Lisbon  in  three  days ' 
(Report  of  Committee  of  Inquiry^  p.  103). 
But  when  that  occasion  was  lost,  and  the 
enemy  had  been  allowed  to  reach  and  take 
position  at  Torres  Vedras,  Sir  Arthur  Wei- 
lesley,  from  the  knowledge  he  had  acquired 
of  the  ground,  thought  it  would  be  difficult 
to  dislodge  them  :  he  then  concurred  in  the 
expediency  of  getting  them  out  of  the  coun- 
try by  ncgociation.  This  concurrence  was 
loudly  censured;  and  we  ourselves  can  re- 
collect the  additional  indignation  which  was 
expressed  that  so  trivial  a  circumstance  as 
the  enemy's  halting  at  Torres  Vedras  should 
have  operated  so  sudden  a  change  in  his 
opmion.  General  Tarleton  pronounced,  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  that  the  position  of 
the  French  before  Lisbon  was  *  a  bad  one 
—a  miserable  one.'  Sir  Arthur,  on  the 
other  hand,  maintained  that,  though  he 
would  have  attempted  to  drive  the  French 
forward  that  day  when  in  a  state  of  defeat 
and  disorder,  yet,  when  they  should  have 
had  time  to  rally  in  the  position,  they  would 
be  extremely  formidable,  Mark  what  fol- 
lowed. In  two  years  the  tables  were 
turned — Sir  Arthur  was  where  Junot  had 
been — Masscna  on  the  ground  of  Welles- 
ley.  Wei  lesley  had  found  that  his  concep- 
tion of  the  natural  strength  of  the  position 
was  confirmed — he  had  increased  it  by  arti- 
ficial means — he  foresaw  that  he  might  have 
to  verify  in  1810  the  opinion  he  had  given 
in  1808 — and  he  did  so  ;  he  first  stopped, 
and  then  repelled  Massena,  with  an  army  of 
70,000  or  bO,000,  thus  exhibiting  in  prac- 
tice  the  indisputable  soundness  of  his  earlier 
q>eculations. 

Long  after  this  we  find  him  (in  the  MS. 
ISfotus)  repeating  his  deliberate  opinion  of 
the  Convention  of  Cintra : — 

*He  defended  the  Convention  of  Cintra  as 
heing  at  the  time  a  prudent  and  advantageous 
result  of  his  two  victories — ^not  that  he  defended 
all  its  details  and  two  or  three  unlucky  expres- 
rfons—but  the  substance  and  spirit  were  right 
"The  French  (said  he)  had  not  only  the  capi- 
tal, but  they  had  Elvas,  Almeida,  Palmela,  and 
Santarem — all  places  that  would  have  required 
rieges— as  also  Peniche  and  the  forts  St.  Julien 
andCascaes,  without  Ao  possession  of  which 
cor  ahips  could  not  enter  the  Tagus— and  the 


season  of  bad  weather  was  fast  afTproaching ; 
these  places  must  have  been  all  regularly  iiw 
vestad ;  and,  on  the  whole,  the  entire  evacua^ 
tion  of  the  forts,  the  strong  places,  the  capital, 
and  the  kin»lom,  was  all  that  the  most  san- 
guine could  liave  desired.  I  am  disinterested  in 
giving  this  opinion,  for  1  had  nothing  whatso- 
ever to  do  with  the  terms  of  the  Convention. 
I  had  signed  the  armistice,  indeed,  but  had  no 
more  to  do  with  the  Convention  than  any  other 
general  officer  in  the  army.  When  I  heard 
what  was  going  on,  I  took  the  liberty  to  advise 
against  one  or  two  points  ]  but  I  found  that  my 
superiors  disregarded  my  advice,  so  I  had  no 
more  to  say."  '—MS.  Notes. 

We  find  in  the  MS.  Notes  a  memorandum 
of  an  incident  that  occurred  in  1810,  slight 
indeed,  but  which  seems  to  us  eminently 
characteristic.  He  had  been  solicited  by 
some  of  the  Portuguese  authorities  to  sit 
for  a  whole-length  picture  to  a  Portuguese 
artist,  which  was  engraved,  con  amore,  by 
old  Bartolozzi  (hin^self,  we  believe,  a  Por- 
tuguese), with  this  l^end,  *invicto  Wel- 
lington,  LU8ITANIA    GRATA.'        One    of    his 

friends  in  London,  happening  to  hear  of  this 
print,  wrote  to  him  for  one.  He  could  not 
well  refiise  to  send  it,  but  was  evidently  re- 
luctant to  seem  to  adopt  the  flattering  in- 
scription ;  so  he  drew  a  couple  of  strong 
lines  under  the  word  invicto,  and  added, 
*  Don't  halloo  till  you'*re  out  of  the  wood  J* 
What  good  sense  and  good  taste  under  this 
homely  expression ! 

M.  Maurel  next  proceeds  to  show  that 
Wellington's  sagacity  as  well  as  his  influ- 
ence ranged  far  beyond  the  limits  of  his 
military  duty. 

*  One  might  reasonably,'  says  M.  Maurel,  *  after 
Buonaparte's  reverses  of  1812  and  1813,  have 
doubted  the  stability  of  the  Empire.  But  to  have 
doubted  of  it — nay,  to  have  confidently  predicted 
its  overthrow — so  early  as  1809,  when  continen- 
tal Europe  lay  prostrate  at  his  feet,  was  assured- 
ly to  judge  of  futurity  from  a  high  point  of 
view  and  with  the  eye  of  genius.  The  suhjection 
of  the  continent  did  not  impose  upon  Welling- 
ton; and  even  when  the  matrimonial  allianee 
with  Austria  seemed  an  addition^  danger  to 
England,  he  writes : 

*^4th  Aprily  1810.~The  Austrian  marriage  is  a 
terrible  event,  and  must  prevent  any  great  move- 
ment on  the  continent  for  the  present ;  stdl  I  do 
not  despair  of  seeing,  some  time  or  other,  a  check 
to  the  Buonfiparte  system.  Recent  transactions  in 
Holland  show  that  all  is  hollow  within,  and  that 
it  is  so  inconsiatent  with  the  wishes,  the  interests, 
and  even  the  existence  of  civilized  society,  that 
he  cannot  trust  even  his  own  brothers  to  carry  it 
into  execution,^  ^ — ^p.  66. 

Who  at  that  time  in  all  Europe — except 
the  three  brothers  themselves,  and  perhaps 
their  more  immediate  confidents — suspected 
the  angry  relations  that  so  immediately  d»- 
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thr(»ed  Louis  and  made  Joseph  ftoxious  to 
be  d^roned  ? 

Again;  in  the  addition  of  Holland,  the 
Hanse  Towns,  and  the  Roman  States  to  tbe 
Empire,  which  looked  to  common  eyes  like 
aggrandizement  and  strength,  Wellington's 
sounder  judgment  sai;^  nothing  but  weak- 
n^s  and  a  confession  of  it.  M.  Alaurel  ex- 
emplifies this  theme,  imperfectly,  he  admits, 
but  still  at  greater  length  than  we  have 
room  for ; — ^we  can  only  select  a  few  senten- 
OBs: — 

•When  Wellington  found  his  hopes— thus 
boldly  formed,  though  modestly  expressed— of 
the  ultimate  delivery  of  Portugal,  so  wonderfully 
reined,  he  announces,  without  yanify  or  parade, 
hu  opinion  that  the  resurrection  of  Europe  will 
follow  the  resurrection  of  Portugal,  and  that  the 
nations  of  the  Continent  will  at  last  rise  in  self- 
defence  like  the  nations  of  the  Peninsula.  In 
1811,  when  the  Empire  seemed  in  its  flillest 
vigour,  and  when  no  one  assuredly  thought  of 
Moscow  or  Leipsic,  this  ealm  and  vigilant  eye 
saw  that  it  was  weakened,  disjoint^,  and  worn 
out;  and  he  Who  never  errs  on  the  side  of  pre- 
sumption, feels  a  new  confidence,  and  saj^s  with 
forciole  simplicity,  **■  if  Buonaparte  does  not  re- 
move us  from  the  Peninsula,  he  must  hiDer  his 
tone  icith  the  tcorldJ*^ — p.  70. 

The  following  passage  of  a  letter  to  Lord 
William  Bentinck,  written  at  his  usual  head- 
quarters on  the  Torres  Vedras,  late  in  1811, 
is  a  summary  of  what  has  been  done  in  the 
Peninsula,  and  a  warning  of  what  there  is  to 
do  if  Europe  means  to  liberate  herself: — 

*  I  have,  however,  long  considered  it  probable 
that  even  toe  should  witness  a  general  resistance 
throughout  Europe  to  the  fraudulent  and  disgust- 
ing tyranny  of  Buonaparte,  created  by  the  exam- 
ple of  what  has  passed  in  Spain  and  Portugal ; 
and  that  toe  should  be  actors  and  advisers  in  these 
scenes ;  and  I  have  reflected  frequently  upon  the 
measures  which  should  be  pursued  to  give  a 
chance  of  success. 

*  Those  who  embark  in  projects  of  this  de- 
seription  should  be  made  to  understand,  or  to  act 
as  if  they  undei  stood,  that  having  once  drawn 
tbe  swora  they  must  not  return  it  till  they  shall 
have  completely  accomplished  their  object  They 
must  be  prepared,  ana  must  be  forced,  to  make 
all  sacrifices  to  the  cause.  Submission  to  mili- 
tary discipline  and  order  is  a  matter  of  course ; 
but  when  a  nation  determines  to  resist  the  au- 
thority and  to  shake  off  the  government  of  Buo- 
naparte, they  must  be  prepared  and  forced  to 
sacrifice  the  luxuries  and  comforts  of  life,  and  to 
risk  all  in  a  contest  whioh,  it  shquld  be  clearly 
understood  before  it  is  undertaken,  has  for  its 
object  to  save  all  or  nothing.' — Frenadoy  2Alh 
December^  1811. 

From  this  moment^  and  with  this  new 
prospect  of  influencing  the  rest  of  Europe, 
adds  M.  Maurel — 


*Welljngton  becomes  a  new  man.  He  has 
hitherto  deceived  his  antagonists  by  the  excess- 
ive prudence  and  affected  timiditv  of  his  proceed- 
ings. He  will  now  startle  them  by  a  vivacity  and 
boldeess  of  operations  which  will  be  the  mofs 
danfferons  firom  bdng  wholly  unexpected,  hi 
the  foregoing  letter  he  anticipates  the  history  of 
the  Russian  campaign.  The  government  of  St 
Petersburgh  had  been  watching  with  great  atten- 
tion Wellmgton^s  proceedings  in  Portu^l,  and  it 
can  hardly  be  doubted  that  his  defensive  cam- 
paign of  1810  not  only  encouraged  the  Emperer 
Alexander  to  risk  a  rupture  with  France,  but 
taught  him  how  only  sucn  a  war  could  be  brongiit 
to  a  successful  issue.  Russia  is  now  about  to 
mve^  in  1812,  a  second  representation  of  fhs 
Portuguese  campaign  of  1810.  They  risk  their 
army  only  in  parts — they  decline  pitched  battles^- 
they  are  no  longer  the  Russians  of  1805,  1806, 
or  1807,  rushing  angrily  as  it  were  and  rashly 
upon  the  lemons  of  Buonaparte— thev  are  the 
English  of  Wellington.  They  are  no  longer  so- 
licitous of  the  gUmole  of  winning  a  battle  mors 
or  less.  They  reel  that  they  have  embarked  in  a 
mortal  strife,  of  which  the  final  result  is  all  that 
is  worth  thinking  of;  they  retire  slowly,  system- 
atically .  .  .  they  lead  on  their  assailant  to  tbe 
very  heart  of  the  empire — there  they  make  a 
mgantic  effort  to  stop  him  [as  Wellington  did  at 
Busaco] — ^they  fail ;  out  they  leave  the  conqueror 
nothing  but  a  comer  of  the  field  of  battle.  As 
a  last  resource,  they  sacrificed  their  capital,  bol 
they . preserved  their  army.  "Moscow,"  wrote 
Kutusof  to  Alexander,  "  is  but  a  town — ^but  we 
have  saved  the  army — ^while  it  exists  nothing  ii 
lost"'— p.  76. 

In  pursuance  of  this  idea  (which,  however, 
we  confess  we  think  not  conclusively  esta- 
blished) that  the  Russian  retreat  was  a  pre- 
conceived and  well-combined  operation — '  a 
gigantic  ambush  of  which  Buonaparte  was 
the  for  from  itwiocent  victim'— M.  Maurel 
proceeds : — 

*  The  germ  of  this  terrible  drama  may  have,  no 
doubt,  already  existed  in  the  mind  of  the  Russian 
cabmet  But  while  they  were  hesitating  as  to 
its  execution,  the  war  in  Portugal  and  WclliDg- 
ton's  three  memorable  campaigns  came  to  give  to 
the  councils  of  Russia  the  best  of  all  advice  and 
the  most  decisive  of  all  encouragements — exam- 
pie.'— p.  76. 

But,  whatever  may  have  been  the  itt- 
fluence  on  Russia  of  the  example  of  the  Por- 
tuguese campaign,  M.  Maurel  proves  tbsl 
Wellington's  movements  in  Spain  were 
considerably  influenced  by  his  conviction  of 
the  immense  risks  to  which  Buonaparte's 
invasion  of  Russia  must  expose  him  : — 

*  On  the  8th  of  January,  1812,  WellingtoDi 
assured  that  Marmont  was  quiet  in  his  winter- 
quarters,  collected  his  own  army  with  marvelloas 
secrecy,  and  advanced  into  Spain.  Ho  imme- 
diately invested  Ciudad  Rodrigo — and  took  it  too 
in  twelve  days— con/ro;^  torn  the  rules  and  cus^ 
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fmu  cf  iMir--befora  Minnont  had  even  ^  his 
people  together.  Two  moDtba  later  he  plays 
Soolt  the  same  game  he  had  played  Marmont 
He  tnras  round  npon  Estremadura  and  takes 
Badsjos  after  a  siege  of  twenty  da3r8,  before 
S^alt  conld  get  half  way  to  the  relief  of  the 
Diaoe.  The  assaalt  of  fiadajos  was  one  of  the  most 
Dloody  and  remarkable  of  the  whole  war.  Wel- 
lington here  lost  above  5000  ;*  he  had  Tost  2000f 
at  Ciadad  Rodrigo.  Thas  we  see  the  same 
General  who  had  so  lately  refused  to  win  a  great 
battle  at  the  risk  of  losing  a  single  regiment,  now 
Mcrifiees  thousands  withoot  scruple  or  hesitation. 
Bat  it  is  because  he  is  embarked  in  a  new  war. 
He  thinks  Cradad  Rodrigo  and  Badajos  the  keys 
of  Spain — they  are  necessary  to  his  ulterior 
movements.  He  most  have  them  ai  any  price 
and  he  has  ihenu^\ — p.  78. 

We  shall  have  occasion  to  remark  bj  and 
by  on  Wellington's  resolution  to  possess 
himself  a/  any  price  of  these  fortresses. 

The  eventful  campaign  of  1812  is  now  in 
full  progress — France  is  moving  on  Russia 
in  the  north,  and  Wellington  on  France  in 
the  south.  On  the  1 3th  of  June  the  English 
army  crosses  the  Agueda.  On  the  24th  the 
great  Fretoch  host  crosses  the  Niemen — and 
while  Napoleon  is  fighting  his  way  through 
Lithuania  and  Old  Russia  towards  Moscow, 
Wellington  wins  the  battle  of  Salamanca, 
occupies  Valladolid,  expels  King  Joseph 
from  his  capital,  and  enters  Madrid. 

Of  the  battle  of  Salamanca,  complete  and 
important  as  it  has  been  always  thought, 
M.  Maurel  enhances  the  collateral  influence 
to  a  height  that  will  probably  be  new  to 
most  of  our  readers — and  to  our  author's 
statements  we  can,  we  think,  add  something 
not  less  interesting: — 

*  This  was  no  longer  one  of  those  battles 
which  the  Bulletin  could  venture  to  win  on 
paper,  after  the  General  had  lost  it  in  the  field. 
It  was  a  fiital  day — the  army  received  a  mortal 
wound — ^there  was  no  ambiguous  Te  Deum  to 
be  zxms — and  the  French  army  was  forced  to 
seek  refuge  and  reinforcement  on  the  frontier  of 
Prance.' — ^p.  79. 

We  find  in  the  private  record  before  us 
the  following  memorandum  of  the  Duke's 
own  opinion  of  his  battles  :-^ 

*Z).  of  W,-A  look  npon  SaUmaaaca,  Vittoria, 
>ad  Waterloo  as  my  three  best  battles — that  is, 
those  that  had  the  greatest  permanent  consequen- 
ces. Salamanca  relieved  the  whole  south  of 
Spain  at  once— changed  the  character  of  the  war 
there,  and  was/eZ/  even  in  Russia:  Vittorla  freed 


*  Exactly — killed,  1035;  wounded  and  miaeing^ 
3785=4885.— Diap.  ix.  48. 

t  This  is  an  error  (probably  of  the  press)  ;  the 
leal  losa  was.  killed  178;  wounded  and  missing 
825=1003.— Disp.  viii.  533. 

t  But  with  deeper  aoirow  for  the  prke^  as  the 
I>tf£atches  testify. 


tiM  Pexunaula  altogether,  broke  u^  the  armbtice 
at  Dresden,  and  so  led  to  Leipzic  and  the  de- 
liverance of  Europe :  and  Waterloo  did  more  than 
any  battle  I  know  of  towards^ — what  ought  to  be 
the  object  of  all  battles — ^the  peace  of  the  world. 

*  Did  you  ever  talk  to  Marmont  about  Sola- 
manca? 

*  D.  of  W, — Why  it  was  a  delicate  subject  to 
allude  to :  he  once  brought  it  on  the  tapis,  but  all  I 
said  was  that  I  had  perceived  very  early  that  he, 
was  wounded. 

'  That  was  a  complimenL  Did  he  seem  to  take 
iisol 

*  D.  o/*  W.— Oh  yes  1  and  it  was  true  enough. 
I  did  not  say  what  was  equally  true,  that  he  gave 
me  the  opening.  I  did  not  intend  to  fight  unless, 
he  should  give  me  an  advantage.  He  wished  to 
cut  me  off;  I  saw  that  in  attempting  to  do  this 
he  w  as  spreading  himself  over  more  ground  than 
he  could  defend,  and  I  resolved  at  once  to  attackt 
him,  and  succeeded  so  quick Iv  that  one  of  the. 
French  oflBcers  told,  me,  **  monsieur^  vous  ate% 
hatlu  quaranle  mHJe  hommes  en  auarante  minxiies,^ 
Marmont  was  a  good  officer  and,  notwithstanding 
all  his  ill-luck,  Iwth  a  clever  and  a  worthy  man? 
— MS,  Notes, 

In  the  synopsis  that  M.  Maurel  makes  of^ 
the  two  distant,  but  not  unconnected  cam- 
paigns of  Spain  and  Russia,  he  quotes  (p. 
80)  Kutusof's  proclamation  to  his  army 
(18th  October),  after  the  French  had  begun 
their  retreat : — 

"The  French  part  in  the  campaign  is  over, 
ours  is  about  to  begin.  The  hand  of  God  is 
falling  heavy  on  Napoleon.    Madrid  is  taken  /" 

He  t^lls  us  also  that  when,  previously  to 
this,  the  Russian  generals  determined  to 
accept  battle  on  the  heights  of  Borodino, 
*  they  had  heard  that  the  French  had  lost  a 
great  battle — in  Spain.'  It  certainly  is  pos- 
sible  that,  as  M.  Maurel  seems  to  think,  the 
Russian  generals  might  have  heard  of  the. 
'  attle  of  Salamanca  (22nd  July)  before 
they  resolved  (about  the  beginning  of  Sep- 
tember) to  make  their  final  stand  at  Boro- 
dino ;  and  the  allusion  to  its  having  been 
'feli  in  Mussia '  made  by  the  Duke  in  the 
conversation  last  quoted  seems  to  imply  his. 
belief  that  it  had ;  but,  extraordinary  as  iti 
may  seem,  it  is  certain  that  Buonaparte  badi 
not  heard  of  il  so  soon ;  and  we  think  it 
more  probable  that  the  Russians  had  only 
heard  of  the  minor  successes  which  prece- 
ded Salamanca.  Uowever  that  may  be, 
the  details  of  this  question,  when  closely 
examined,  throw  a  new  and  unexpected^ 
light  on  a  very  remarkable  point  of  Buona^, 
parte's  history.  Though  all  .the  writers  on 
the  Russian  Campaign  mention  the  separate 
circumstances  that  compose  the  case  we  are 
about  to  produoe,  no  one  that  we  have  yet* 
seen  has  combined  them  to  their  logioaJf 
results,  aud  it  seems  strange  enough  that  it 
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lAiould  be  left  to  t^^  at  this  time  of  day  to 
arrive  at  a  conclusion,  the  premises  of 
which  are  to  be  found  in  M.  de  Segur's 
celebrated  work,  and  which  all  the  other 
evidence  substantiates  in  its  separate  parte. 
The  tbllowing  is  the  substance  of  M.  de 
Segur's  narrative — which  we  request  our 
readers  to  follow  attentively — it  may  seem 
a  long  way  round,  but  it  will  bring  us  back 
tp  Salamanca  again  : — 
.  On  the  morning  before  the  battle  of  Boro- 
dino (6th  Sept.  1812),  and  in  sight  of  the 
Russian  position,  the  Emperor  wrote  one  of 
his  most  striking  and  celebrated  proclama- 
tions : — 

"  Soldiers ! — ^Ilere  is  the  battle  you  have  so 
long  desired.  Henceforth  the  victory  depends  on 
yourselves.  It  is  necessary  to  us.  It  will  give 
us  abundance,  good  winter  quarters,  and  a  speedy 
return  to  France.  Be  what  you  were  at  Auster- 
litz,  at  Friedland,  at  Witepsk,  at  Smolensko ;  let 
the  latest  posterity  cite  your  conduct  on  this  day, 
and  let  it  be  said  of  each  of  you — He  was  at  that 
great  battle  wnder  the  walls  of  Moscow ! " 

This  last  burst  of  military  eloquence  forci- 
bly reminds  us  of  that  which  Shakspeare 
puts  into  the  niouth  of  Henry  V.  on  the 


thought  (or,  we  believe,  affected  to  tbink) 
that  his  anxiety  was,  lest  the  Russians  should 
retire  without  fighting,  and  should  thus  pro- 
long a  crisis  very  unpopular  in  his  army — 
but  this  motive,  the  onfy  one  assigned,  could 
hardly  be  the  real  one,  for  the  Russians 
could  not  retreat  without  abandoning  Mos- 
cow, which  was  Buonaparte's  ultimate  ob- 
ject, and  where  he  would  have  found,  without 
risk  or  delay  {Fain^  ii.  38),  the  *  abundant 
winter  quarters '  of  which  his  army  was  so 
much  in  need.  He  goes  to  bed,  but  cannot 
sleep ;  he  frequently  gets  up— he  gives  ut- 
terance to  the  most  opposite  apprehen- 
sions— he  calls  his  attendants  several  times 
to  inquire  if  the  enemy  are  still  where  thej 
had  been.  At  one  time  he  seems  to  fear 
that  they  have  retreated ;  then  he  expresses 
a  contrary  fear  that  his  own  '  soldiers  are  so 
weak  and  extenuated  that  they  will  not  be 
able  to  resist  so  longand  terrible  a  struggle' 
*  In  this  danger  he  thinks  his  Garde  his  only- 
resource  {uniqve  ressource).  Marshal  Bes- 
siores,  who  commands  it  and  enjoys  bis 
special  confidence,  is  called  up  several  times 
to  answer,  whether  the  Garde  wanted  any- 
thing ? '  Then  he  orders  that  an  immediate 
distribution  in  the  middle  of  the  night  should 


morning  of  Agincourt.     If  ever  Buonaparte  be  made  to  each  man  of  the  Garde  of  three 


read  a  translation  of  any  of  Shakspeare's 
plays,  it  would  probably  be  Henry  V. 

Just  after  the  Emperor  had  dictated  this 
spirited  and  inspiring  appeal,  another  cir- 
cumstance occurred  that  looked  like  a  good 
augtfry,  and  increased  his  satisfaction. 
About  nine  o'clock,  a.  m.  arrived  from  Paris 
M.  Bausset,  Fr(fet  du  Palais  ImpMal,  bring- 
ing with  him  a  picture  of  the  King  of  Borne 
by  Gerard.  Napoleon  was  delighted;  he 
had  it  placed  in  front  of  his  tent,  and  invited 
his  generals  and  the  veterans  of  his  Garde 
to  partake  of  his  exhilaration.  There  the 
picture  remained  all  day,  and  at  the  sight 
of  the  homage  paid  to  it  by  his  vieilles  mous- 
tdckes  (says  Constant,  his  valet-de-chambre) 
*  the  Emperor's  countenance  expressed  that 
expansive  jog  of  a  father,  who  knew  that 
next  to  himself  his  son  had  no  better  friends 
than  these  old  partners  of  hi^  toils  and  his 
fame.' — {M^m,  Const,  v.  60.) 

*I  found  the  Emperor,  (says  M.  de  Bausset  in 
his  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  p.  77),  in  perfect  health  in 
mind  and  body,  the  same  as  I  had  ever  known 
him,  and  not  in  (he  least  incommoded  by  the  ex- 
cessive fatigues  of  such  a  ra|Hd  and  complicated 
war.' 

But  this  remarkable  good  humour,  good 
health,  and  brilliant  hope,  were  soon,  and 
most  unaccountablg,  to  vanish.  By  bedtime 
Buonaparte  had  become  exceedingly  uneasy. 
M.  de  Segur,  who  dwells  on  all  these  detaik, 


days'  provisions,  to  be  taken  out  of  his  own- 
private  stores  ;  and  so  morbidly  anxious  was 
he  about  all  this,  that,  lest  he  should  not  be 
exactly  obeyed,  he  again  got  out  of  bed  and 
went,  undressed,  to  the  outside  of  the  tent 
to  ask  the  sentinels  whether  they  had  re- 
ceived their  quota  of  the  provisions :  when 
they  said  they  had,  he  went  to  bed  once 
more  and  tried  to  slumber.  Hardly  in  bed 
he  again  calls  for  his  aide-de-camp.  Rapp* 
finds  him  sitting  up,  with  his  head  resting 
on  his  hands.  He  talks  incoherently  *  of  the 
vanity  of  glory,'  *  of  the  horrors  of  war,' 

*  of  the  in4:onstancg  of  fir  tune,  which,'  ho 
says,  *  he  begins  to  suffer' — then  he  dwells 
on  the  critical  situation  in  which  he  is  placed 
— says  it  wili  be  a  great  day — a  terrible 
battle.  He  asks  Rapp  if  he  thinks  it  will 
be  a  victory.     *To   be  sure,'   said    Happ, 

*  but  bloody.'  Then  he  and  Rapp,  as  the 
aide-de-camp  relates,  drank  punch-— (*/or/ 
Uger,^  says  Constant) — and  Buonaparte  re- 
verted to  his  former  anxieties  about  the 
enemy's  retreat: — being  assured  that  the 


*  Segur  says  Rapp,  and  so  says  Rapp  himself  in 
the  Memoiri  attributed  to  him^  but  Fain  says  that 
Auguste  de  Caulaincourt  (who  was  killed  next  day) 
was  the  aide-de-camp.  Fain  tells  os  that  he  himself 
slept  in  the  same  tent,  and  d  c$ti  of  Caulaincourt, 
but,  strange  to  say,  he  does  not  make  the  slightest 
allusion  to  Segur's  details  of  the  transactions  of  tht 
night  Can  it  be  doubted  that  he  would  have  con- 
tradicted  them  if  he  could  ?— all  he  states  that  is  at 
variance  with  them  is  the  fiofm;  of  the  aideode-camp. 
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Bussians  were  still  there  he  appeared  to 
tranquillize  himself,  and  tried  to  get  some 
sleep — but  *  a  violent  fever,  a  dry  cough,  and 
a  revolution  in  his  whole  system  seemed  to 
eonsume  him,  and  the  rest  of  the  night  was 
passed  in  vain  attempts  to  quench  the  burn- 
ing thirst  which  devoured  •im.' — {Sepvr, 
vol.  i.  p.  378  et  seq.) 

All  this  is  like  insanity ;  and  his  conduct 
next  day  during  the  great  battle,  in  which 
he  took  little,  or  rather  indeed,  no  part,  was 
equally  extraordinary.  He.  was  timid  and 
irresolute — though  urged  by  every  one  round 
to  allow  the  Garde  to  advance — never  would 
part  with  a  man  of  it* — and  he  treated  all 
who  came  near  him  with  the  utmost  ill- 
humour,  and  even  insult.  What  could 
have  caused  such  a  bouleversement,  such  a 
^revolution  of  the  man*s  whole  system^  at 
Buch  a  moment?  M.  de  Segur  suggests 
the  fatigues  of  the  previous  campaign  ;  but 
that  solution  the  more  intimate  observation 
and  positive  evidence  of  the  Pr^fet  du  Pa- 
lais (who  tells  us  that  he  had,  from  the  mo- 
ment of  his  arrival,  resumed  his  personal  at- 
tendance on  the  Emperor)  absolutely  contra- 
dicts; as  do  indeed  all  the  peculiar  traits  which 
M.de  Segur  himself  enumerates.  What  then 
had  happened  between  the  remarkable '  good 
health  in  mind  and  body  and  the  expansive 
joy^  of  the  afternoon,  and  the  bedtime  of 
that  agitated  night?  A  single  fact — known 
to  no  one  at  the  time — ^now  known  to  all — 
but  by  no  one  even  to  this  day  signalised  as 
having  any  relation  to  the  transaction — ^nay, 
which  Segur  mentions  only  incidentally, 
without  appearing  to  attach  to  it  the  least 
importance ! — *  Late  that  same  evening  the 
Emperor  received,  by  a  special  courier,  the 
news  of 

THE  BATTLE  OF  SALAMANCA  !' 


♦  The  excuses  which  Buonaparte  subsequently 
made  for  the  inaction  of  the  Garde  by  the  pens  of 
Fain  and  Gourgaud  are  futile,  and  only  prove  that 
there  was  a  niystery  which  he  did  not  venture  to 
explain.  'If  the  Garde,^  said  he  to  Gourgaud,  'had 
wi  weakened  at  the  battle  cfMotcoufO^  ike  whole  army 
\fifwhidi  the  Qarde  wa$^  in  our  retreat^  the  noyau  mut 
the  tupporl)  would  have  had  great  difficulty  in  recrof  f- 
isg'  the  Niemen.^ — Gourgaud^  p.  244. 

Of  the  many  reasons  that  prove  that  this  was  an 
•fter-thought,  one  will  satisfy  our  readers,  namely, 
that  it  leaves  totally  unexplained  and  inexplicable,  all 
the  transactions  of  the  preceding  night,  and  especially 
the  sudden  distribution  of  the  three  days'  provisions 
jwde  to  the  Garde  m  the  middle  of  the  night  preceding 
toe  battle  from  which  be  expected,  when  he  wrote  his 
proclamation,  such  a  triumphant  conclusion  of  the  cam- 
ptigu.  The  battle  itself;  we  admit,  turned  out  to  be  of 
80  undecided  a  complexion  that  we  should  not  be  sur- 
pnied,  however  inconsistent  it  might  seem  with 
Buonaparte's  general  practice,  at  his  having  hesitated 
to  risk  his  last  resource.  But  this  could  have  had  no 
influence  on  the  straage  proceeding  of  the  night  be- 
fort. 


This  sufficiently  accounts — and  nothing  else 
can — for  the  impatience,  the  vexation,  the 
nervous  ill-humour,  the  change  which  came 
over  the  spirit — not  of  hie  dream — but  of  his 
sleepless  agitation.  It  does  not,  however, 
at  first  sight,  explain  the  more  extraordinary 
events  of  the  night.  No  indisposition,  no 
fever  short  ef  delirium,  could  have  produced 
such  a  moral  houleversement — the  distribu- 
tion at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  three 
days'  provisions  to  the  Garde — ^the  calling 
up  several  times  in  the  night  on  the  eve  of 
such  a  battle  Marshal  Bessieres,  only  to  in- 
quire after  the  comforts  of  6000  men  out  of 
130,000  who  were  bivouacked  around  him 
— ^the  afiected  fear^  betraying  the  real  hope, 
that  the  enemy  should  have  retired,  and  the 
physical  and  moral  dejection  and  sinister 
forebodings  that  ensued  when  he  found  that 
they  had  not — and  then  the  irresolute  and 
timid  conduct  next  day,  and  the  faet  that  in 
that  tremendous  and  nearly  balanced  battle 
he  took  little  or  no  part,  while  the  Garde — 
about  which  he  seemed  raving  all  night — 
stood  in  the  rear,  laden  with  three  days' 
provisions,  and  never  fired  nor  received  a 
shot !  How  is  all  this  to  be  accounted  for  ? 
Still,  as  far  as  wc  can  discover,  only  by  the 
news  from  Spain,  The  single  solution  which 
reconciles  all  these  strange,  and  some  of 
them  apparently  contradictory,  circumstan- 
ces, seems  to  be,  that  he  himself  had  resolved 
on  a  precipitate  retieat  if  the  Russians,  by 
going  off  in  the  night,  had  afforded  him  a  rea- 
sonable pretence  for  abandoning  the  further 
advance  on  Moscow,  which  he  knew  would 
be  approved  by  all  his  officers  and  confidants. 
This  he  had  hitherto  resisted,  but  the  news 
of  the  evening  from  Salamanca  had  shaken 
him.  We  cannot  guess  at  the  detail  of  the 
conflicting  projects  that  were  passing  through 
that  distracted  mind.  One  thing  only  is 
certain — that  the  *  six  thousand  men  of  the 
Garde  wanting  nothing,  and  toith  three  days* 
provisions^  (that  is,  as  much  as  the  men  could 
carry),  were  to  be,  what  he  himself  called 
them  that  night,  his  *  unique  ressource,^  Was 
it  that  they  should  be  fresh  and  intact,  to 
cover  the  general  retreat,  if  that  should  be 
resolved  on  ?  or — as  we,  on  a  review  of  the 
whole  case,  incline  to  believe— did  he  reckon 
on  them  to  protect  his  own  personal  escape  f 
This  latter  idea  would  seem  hardly  credible, 
if,  in  addition  to  the  circumstances  related 
by  S^ur,  we  had  not  the  evidence  of  three 
subsequent  escapes  de  sa  personne  from  di^ 
ficulties  of  the  same  kind — a  month  later, 
when  he  fled,  with  a  single  attendant,  from 
the  debris  of  this  army — at  Leipsic,  the 
year  after,  when  he  a^ain  made  a  personal 
flight,  ana  blew  up  a  bridge,  and  sacrificed 
20,000  men  to  secure  it^   and  finally  at 
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Waterloo,  when  he  again  escaped,  and  saori* 
ficed  evorything  to  the  getting  his  own  per- 
son safe  to  Paris.  There  are  many  circum- 
stances that  would  have  made  such  a  flight 
from  Borodino  more  excusable  than  any  of 
the  actual  subsequent  escapades.  The  suc- 
cess of  Wellington  might  have  appeared  to 
require  his  presence  at  home.  yVellington 
was,  in  fact,  much  nearer  to  Paris  than 
Buonaparte  was  even  to  Berlin;  and  if, 
immediately  after  Salamanca,  Wellington 
had  been  properly  reinforced,  and  the 
Spaniards  had  had  either  prudence,  ac- 
tivity, or  steadiness,  it  is  possible  thiett  he 
might  have  followed  Marmont's  broken  ar- 
my into  France  before  one  soldier  of  the 
grande  armde  could  have  got  out  of  Russia. 
These  are  only  speculations ;  but  the  pre- 
ceding facts  and  dates  seem  to  us  to  afford 
a  very  curious  and  conclusive  confirmation 
of  M.  Maurel's  estimate  of  the  importance 
of  the  battle  of  Salamanca. 

It  was  in  this  autumn  that  occurred  the 
only  check  which  in  his  long  career  Welling- 
ton ever  received — the  resistance  of  the 
Castle  of  Burgos,  which  could  not  be 
breached  but  by  heavier  artillery  than  he 
had  the  means  of  transporting ;  but  even  in 
this  failure  M.  Maurel  can  see  a  striking 
exemplification  of  the  high  and  honourable 
*  character  of  the  man ;' 

*  It  might  be  expected  that  a  General  thus  sud- 
denly checked  in  a  brilliant  career,  forced  to  re- 
treat^ and  menaced,  in  consequence,  with  serious 
and  in  fact  formidable  dangers,  would  be  but 
little  inclined  to  tell  the  whole  truth,  and  at  his 
own  expense ;  and  would  naturally,  in  a  moment  | 
of  ill  humour,  find  fault  with  every  body.  They 
who  should  so  judge  of  Wellington  would  be 
mistaken.  In  a  long  detail  of  the  fiulure  at 
Burgos,  he  enumerates,  without  reserve  or  mercy, 
the  errors  committed--^y  himself:  "  I  neglected 
snch  and  such  means  of  success:  I  was  wrong 
to  coDunit  so  delicate  an  operation  to  inexpe- 
rienced hands;  I  did  not  myself  sufficiently  su- 
perintend the  execution  of  my  orders  f  and  of 
the  main  design  itself  he  adds,  with  a  candour 
really  sublime,  "I  see  that  they  are  already  dis- 
posed to  blame  the  Government. at  home  fdr  this 
failure  at  Burgos.  The  Goverment  had  nothing 
to  do  with  it-— it  was  all  my  own." — Letter  to 
hord  Liverpool^  aSrJ  November,.lSl2^ 

*  There  is  the  man!  There  is  the  style  in 
which  he  settles  his  accounts  with  his  Govern- 
ment and  with  Fortune,  There  is  the  source  of 
the  immense  value  of  the  documents  he  has  left 
us.  In  these  confidences,  to  whomsoever  ad- 
dressed, there  is  not  a  word  that  is  not  an  in^ 
structive  protest  against  falsehood,  against  insin- 
cerity, against  all  lax  morality,  against  every 
form  of  charlatanism.' — ^p.  87. 

'  Nor  does  M.  Maurel  fail  to  observe  the 
lighter  touches  that  fall  from  that  fertile 
gen, 


« After  having  tiins  taken  on  lumself  the  re- 
sponsibility  of  those  untoward  events,  he  adds— 
rather  as  a  kind  of  philosophic  raillery  on  Ws 
critics  at  home  than  as  any  excuse  for  himself— 
**The  people  of  England,  so  happy  as  they  are 
in  every  respect— so  rich  in  resources  of  every 
description— having  the  use  of  such  excellent 
roads,  &c.  &c,  #iflnot  readily  believe  tiiat  im- 
portant results  depend  here  frequently  upon  fifly 
or  sixty  mules  more  or  less,  or  a  few  bundles  of 
straw  to  feed  them— but  the  fact  is  so."'— p.  88. 

The  retreat  from  Burgos^  every  step  of 
which  may  be  traced  in  the  Dispatches,  is 
one  of  the  ijiost  masterly  ever  executed ; 
and  one  cannot  read  without  astonishment 
the  sagacity  and  the  decision  with  which  he 
moved  all  the  pieces  on  that  complicated 
chessboard,  without  even  the  loss  of  a  pawn 
to  the  adversary,  though  we  see  in  the  Dis- 
patches, and  find  in  the  MS.  Notes,  that  there 
were  occurrences  in  his  own  army  that  might 
excuse  some  loss  of  temper. 

When  at  the  close  of  this  retreat,  about 
the  middle  of  November,  1812,  the  English 
General  took  up  a  position  on  tie  frontier  of 
Portugal,  he  found  collected  in  front  of  him 
all  the  French  forces  in  the  north  of  Spain, 
which  he  estimates — and  he  says  he  has  al- 
ways found  his  estimates  correct — at  full 
90,000  men — of  whom  about  12,000,  or,  as 
the  French  themselves  reported,  14,000 
were  cavalry — and  they  had  probably  200 
pieces  of  cannon.  {I^isp.  ix.  563.)  Wel- 
lington had  52,000  British  and  Portuguese, 
of  whom  4000  were  British  cavalry.  He 
had  also  from  12,000  to  15,000  Spaniards 
nominally  under  his  orders.  Uow  many 
were  actually  with  them,  and  what  they  may 
have  added  to  his  real  force,  we  have  no 
means  of  estimating,  but  taking  them  at 
their  full  amount,  he  had  a  majority  of  above 
20,000  men  against  him.  Yet  even  with 
this  vast  infenority  of  numbers  he  again 
managed  to  stop  the  invaders  short,  and 
forced  them  to  *  canton  their  armies  in  Old 
Castille  and  the  valley  o£  the  Tagus,  and 
wait  the  arrival  of  fresh  reinforcements  and 
means  from  France.'  This  result  was  ob- 
tained, he  goes  on  to  say,  '  by  the  posses- 
sion of  the  strong  places  of  Giudad  Rodrigo 
and  Badajoz,  the  two  great  entrances  into 
Portugal,  which  it  is  not  possible  for  the 
enemy  to  attack'  {^ih.  555) — and  thus  he 
explains  and  justifies  his  determination  fa 
the  beginning  of  the  year  (to  which  we  have 
already  call^  the  attention  of  oar  readen^ 
p.  279)  to  possess  hinaself  at  any  price  of 
these  two  places,  alternately  the  keys  of 
Spain  and  of  Portugal.  Thus  again  exhib- 
iting by  facts  the  sagacity  with  which — 1» 
use  M.  Maurel's  happy  expreemon — be  cK- 
minished  the  shc^re  that  firtune  might  hatt 
in  events.    If  he  had  not  been  checked  be- 
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fore  Burgos,  th&  loss  incurred  by  the  capture 
of  Ciudad  Hodrigo  and  Badajoz  might  have 
remained  on  the  page  of  history  with  a 
colour  of  haste  or  recklessness ;  but  as 
events  turned  out,  it  became  the  immolate 
cause  of  the  ultimate  deliverance  of  Spain 
and  Portugal,  and  subsequently  of  all  £u* 
rope,  as  we  shall  now  see : — 

^IntbecampaiCTs  of  1813,'  says  SiLMaurel, 

*  tiie  influence  of  Wellington  was  still  greater  and 
more  evident  than  in  those  of  1812.  By  a  last 
effort  of  genius  [a  gigemlic  exertion  cf  despotism 
would  be  a  truer  aescription]  Napoleon  had  re- 
paired the  disasters  of  Moscow  and  had  re-entered 
Germany  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army.  Ho 
won  the  battles  of  Lutzen  and  Bautzen,  and 
forced  the  allies  to  sign  on  the  1st  of  Jane  tiie 
anaistice  of  Plesswitz.  A  congress  was  to  as* 
aemble  at  Pra^e  to  treat  of  peace.  Austria  held 
the  balance.  The  position  of  Bonaparte  was  still 
hopeful.  He  was  victorious  in  Germany — his 
lieutenants  had  re-occupied  Madrid — ^Welhngton 
was  in  Portugal,  and  whatever  might  be  M.  de 
Mettemich*8  private  opinion,  Buonaparte  was  still 
in  a  powerful  position.  Hardly  haa  the  armistice 
been  signed,  and  before  the  congress  could  be 
aasembled,  it  becomes  known  that  aU  is  lost  in 
Spain.  In  forty  days  Wellington  has  turned 
aaccessively  all  the  positions  of  the  French  ar- 
mies of  the  sovihj  the  centrCt  and  the  Tiort^— he 
hat  crossed  the  Tormes,the  Douro,  the  Esla,  the 
Carrion,  and  the  Ebro.  He  has  reached  Vittoria. 
There  he  has  won  a  decisive  battle,  and  King 
Xoieph  is  now  expelled,  not  from  Madrid,  but 
Spain.  Wellington  is  on  the  Pjnrenees  and  may 
enter  France  when  he  will.  He  was  on  the  fron- 
tier of  Portugal  in  the  beginning  of  May — on  the 
28d  of  June  he  is  on  the  frontier  of  France.  If 
one  wishes  to  undierstand  what  this  battle  of  Vit- 
toria was,  he  has  but  to  read  the  following^ex- 
tract  from  the  Official  Report  drawn  up  at  Bay- 
onne  by  Creneral  Gazan,  the  chief  of  the  staff  of 
the  French  Army : — ^  The  army  have  lost  every- 
tking— ^U  their  bag^e,  all  their  equipages,  all 
their  (umnony  all  theur  money,  all  their  stores  and 
provisions,  all  their  papers,  so  that  no  one  can 
reckon  either  what  he  has  or  what  is  due  to  him. 
Officers  and  even  generals  have  no  other  clothes 
than  those  on  their  backs,  and  the  ffreater  num- 
ber of  them  had  not  even  shoes  to  their  feet"  * — 
p.  89. 

K.  Maurel  adds  that,  in  spite  of  so  awkward 
&  preliminary  to  the  congress  of  Prague, 

*  mionaparte  affected  to  think  that  this  vio- 
tory  had  made  no  change  in  his  position,  and 
thought  he  had  set  all  right  again  by  fbrbid- 
ding  that  the  Moniteur  should  make  any 
mention  of  the  battle  of  Vittoria !'  He  was 
mistaken, '  and  judged  as  ill  of  the  policy  of 
M.  de  Mctternidi  aa  he  had  done  of  the  for- 
titude of  the  Erap«roT  AleiAnderw.4)he  pa- 
triotism of  the  Prussians — and  the  military 
genius  of  Wellington,'    (i&.) 

We  find  ia  the  MS.  Noim  a-  ve»y  iater- 
eiMang  aocoant,  Arom  the  I>\ike'aown  raouth^, 
of  the  circiunstaBoev  which  M^  Maurel  has^ 


thus  devedy  sketched,  and  which  we  may 
adduce  ae  an  additional  instance  of  the  sagai* 
city  with  which  he  seizes  the  true  points  of-, 
his  sabjeet : — 

*D.ofW.  When  I  advanced  upon  Burgos 
the  second  time,  and  had  taken  my  measures  for 
driving  back  all  the  French  posts  and  attackinc^ 
the  p&ce,  I  was  very  much  surprised  by  a  loud 
explomon — ^they  had  blown  up  Burgos. 

*  OurtDood.  Did  they  not  blow  it  up  rather  too 
soon,  Sir? 

*i>.  Why  yes ;  we  were  even  told  that  there- 
was  a  whole  battalion  which  in  their  hurry  they 
blew  up  with  the  place.  When  I  heard  and  saw 
this  explosion  (for  I  was  within  a  few  miles,  and 
the  effect  was  tremendous)  I  made  a  sudden  res* 
olution  [with  emphasis'\  rosTAMTEB— to  cross  the 
Ebro  and  endeavour  to  push  the  French  at  once  to 
the  Pyrenees.  We  had  heard  of  the  battles  of 
Lutzen  and  Bautzen,  and  the  Armistice ;  and  the 
affiiirs  of  the  Allies  in  Germany  looked  verv  ill. 
All  about  me  were  against  my  crossing  the  Eoro : 
they  represented  that  we  had  done  enough— that 
we  ought  not  to  risk  the  army  and  what  we  had 
already  gained — that  this  Armistice  would  enable 
^Buonapuie  to  reinforce  his  army  in  Spain— thai 
'we  therefore  ^ould  look  to  a  defensive  system 
and  take  up  the  line  of  the  Ebro,  6fC,  I  thought 
otherwise.  I  asked* them  what  they  meant  by 
taking  up  the  line  of  the  Ebro,  a  river  300  miles 
long ;  and  what  good  I  was  to  do  along  that  line  t 
I  knew  that  the  Armistice  could  not  affect,  in 
the  way  of  rdnforcement,  so  distant  an  army 
as  that  of  Spam.  I  thought  that  if  I  could  not 
hjusiU  the  French  out  of  Spain  before  they  were 
reinforced,  I  should  not  be  able  to  hold  any  posi- 
tion in  Spain  when  they  should  be  so  ;  and  above 
all,  I  calculated  on  the  effect  that  a  victory  might 
have  on  the  Armistice  itself;  in  short,  I  would 
not  listen  to  the  advice.  I  crossed  the  river  and 
pushed  the  French  till  I  overtook  them  at  Vitto- 
ria. The  event  showed  I  was  riffht  in  my  mili- 
tary expectations — and  I  found  afterwards  that  I 
was  equally  rigrht  in  my  political  speculations— 
the  victory  excited  a  great  sensation  in  Germany^ 
and  particularly  at  the  head-quarters  of  the  Allies. 
The  way  it  reached  them  was  this — Buonaparte 
was  at  Dresden  when  the  account  of  the  battie 
reached  him,  in  an  extraordinary  short  space  of 
time,  and  he  immediately  resolved  to  send  Soult 
to  take  the  command  in  Spain  (as  being,  as  he 
told  Bubna,  the  Austrian  Minister  at  Dresden, 
"Zfl  meHJeure  fete  militaire  qtce  nous  ayons^),^  Bub- 
na soon  found  out  the  extent  of  the  victory ;  and 
he  sent  off  a  secret  messenger  to  Connt  Stadion, 
who,  with  the  Emperor  Alexander,  the  King  of 
Prussia,  and  Prince  Mettemich,  were  at  a  ch&teau 
hi  Silesia,  where  the  messenger  arrived  in  the 
middle  of  the  night.  Stadion,  as  soon  as  he  had  read 


*  This  he  seems  to  have  oilen  repeated.  He  told 
Col.  Pespr^s,  an  aide-de-camp  of  King  Joseph's,  who 
reaohed  nim  at  Moscow,  ^  mX  Marmd  Soalt  was  la 
8tuU  tBu  mUUavrt  ^U  eut  m  EtpagmeJ*^  (Napier^ 
v.  598.)  The  Emperor  was  not,  nor  is.  alone  in  thi« 
estimate  j  we  may  suspect,  however,  that  his  Ma- 


jesty's opinion  was  at  that  moment  strengthened  hy 
the  remonstrances  which  Soult  had  made  against  the 
measures  taken  after  the  ,'     ' 
590. 
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the  letter,  went  immediately  aloDg  the  corridors 
of  thechftteau,  kDocking  at  the  doors  of  the  Kings 
and  Ministers,  and  calling'  them  all  (with  some 
very  bruyantes  expressions  of  joy)  to  get  up,  for 
he  had  good  news  from  Spain.  They  soon  as- 
sembled, and,  seemg  that  it  was  a  blow  that  in 
all  probability  would  deliver  Spain,  the  Austrians 
took  their  line,  and  hostilities  re-commenced. 
You  know  the  rest.' — MS.  Notes, 

When  the  Duke  crosses  the  Pyrenees  and 
enters  France  he  appears  in  a  still  more  re- 
markable light — in  the  combined  character 
of  the  conqueror  of  the  French  armies  and 
the  protector  of  the  French  people.  M. 
Maurel  does  full  justice  to  this  new  phase 
of  his  glory,  and  dwells  on  the  magnanimity 
with  which  he  determined  to  send  back  into 
their  own  country  the  whole  of  the  Spanish 
troops — 30,000  men — *  although  they  were 
excellent  soldiers,'  and  who  were  of  course 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  his  movements 
— because  he  could  neither  by  advice,  threats 
nor  punishment,  prevent  their  plundering 
the  French  peasantry.  The  Spanish  gener- 
als solicited  to  be  spared  this  disgrace  ;  the 
Duke  told  them  roundly  that  they  were  as 
much  to  blame  as  their  s<fldiers ;  but  so  far 
acceded  to  their  penitent  request  that  a  con- 
siderable number  were  present — though  of 
little  use — at  the  battle  of  Toulouse. 

*  Of  this  victory,  which,'  says  M.  Maurel, 
*has  been  so  much  argued  about,  there  is 
but  one  word  to  be  said, — that  Soult,  in  his 
own  private  letter  to  Suchet,  does  not  look 
on  himself  as  the  conqueror.'  Here  M. 
Maurel  must  excuse  us.  As  to  the  victory 
itself  he  need  not  have  said  even  one  word — 
we  wanted  not  Marshal  Soult's  private  letter 
— we  have  \  is  public  deeds  and  dates.  But 
we  think  M.  Maurel  might  have  spared  a 
few  words  to  expose  one  of  the  most  fla- 
grant instances  of  the  system  of  imposture 
which  he,  on  other  occasions,  so  ably  stig- 
matizes. We  ourselves  will  never  submit 
to  any  misrepresentation  or  ambiguity  on 
the  subject ;  and  we  therefore  repeat,  that 
in  the  battle  of  the  10th  April  Marshal 
Soult  was  driven  from  his  fortified  position 
into  the  town  ;  next  day  he  abandoned  the 
town — that  night  his  army  fled,  marching 
twenty-two  miles,  and  in  the  utmost  disor- 
der ;  tLe  third  day  found  him  at  Castelnau- 
dary,  forty  miles  from  Toulouse,  and  pre- 
paring to  continue  his  flight,  when  the  armis- 
tice concluded  in  Paris  extended  its  protec- 
tion to  him.  We  cannot  forget  that  when 
Marshal  Soult  was  sent  here  as  ambassador 
to  the  Queen's  coronation,  the  French  press 
and  the  French  Government  took  that 
favourable  opportunity  of  claiming  for  him 
-*— with  a  parade  meant  to  be  insulting,  but 
in  truth  only  contemptible — the  victory  of 


Toulouse ;  and  poor  King  Louis  Philippe 
had  the  weakness  to  countenance  this  moat 
glaring  of  falsehoods  by  subscribing  ofiicially 
1000  frrncs  towards  erecting,  on  the  field 
that  Soult  had  abandoned,  a  monument  in  hon- 
our of  his  victory.  We  cannot  but  wish,merely 
for  his  own  sake,  that  M.  Maurel  had  marked 
a  little  more  strongly  this  fan farronade;^h\(ii 
we  think  as  discreditable  as  anything  that 
can  be  reproached  to  Buonaparte  bimselt 
The  honest  historian,  who  has  to  account  for 
the  overthrow  of  the  monarchy  of  July, 
will  have  many  such  concessions  to  add  to 
the  grand  and  most  fatal  one  of  sending  a 
Bourbon  Prince  to  bring  home  the  bones  (A 
him  whom  his  own  Archbishop  and  Amba»' 
sador,  M.  de  Pradt,  estimated  no  higher  than 
&^  Jupiter- Scapin!^  and  whom  Louis  Phi- 
lippe himself  publicly  characterized  as  *a" 
CoRSiCAN  Usurper,  whose  atrocious  desigm 
he  prayed  Divine  Providence  to  defeat  I ' — 
Letter  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  to  Bishop 
Watson,  28th  July,  1804. 
.  M.  Maurel,  following  out  his  theme  of 
the  noble  conduct  which  the  Duke  pursued 
and  inspired  at  last  among  all  around  him 
towards  the  French  people,  says : — 

'  He  had  taken  such  an  irresistible  ascendant 
over  the  Basques  as  well  as  over  all  the  popal»> 
tion  of  the  frontier,  that  Marshal  Soult  fairly  told 
the  French  ministry,  who  had  written  to  him 
about  raising  a  levee  en  masse^  that  such  a  mea- 
sure could  not  be  thonght  of,  as  he  found  thai 
the  country  people  carried  their  money  and  drov» 
awav  their  cattle  to  seek  protection  in  the  lines 
of  the  English  army.'* 

This  high  and  conciliatory  line  of  conduct 
was,  M.  Maurel  thinks,  even  as  much  as  his 
victories,  the  motive  which,  on  the  return  of 
Buonaparte,  induced  all  the  Powers  of  Eu- 
rope to  constitute  him  in  truth  Generaliasi- 
mo  of  their  armies. 

*  It  was  not  only  his  victories  and  his  immense 
military  successes  that  pomted  him  out  to  the 
choice  of  Europe.  He  had  shown  an  elevaUon 
of  thought,  a  simplicity  of  purpose,  a  height  of 
probity,  and  a  depth  of  gooa  sense,  which,  ra  the 
midst  of  such  a  whirlwind,  snch  an  insanity  of 
ambition  as  he  was  opposed  by,  seemed  nol 
merely  admirable,  but  miracnloxis.  His  ^eniosi 
his  character,  the  whole  current  of  his  lite  and 
deeds,  and  his  slow  and  gradual  growth,  all  con- 
curred in  makinff  him  the  most  elective  obstacle 
that  Europe  could  oppose  to  the  aggression  of 
Buonaparte.' — p.  115. 


*  Hereaboats  M .  Maurel  makes  a  droll  miatakt : 
in  expatititing  on  the  disinterestedness  of  the  Dukt 
of  Wellington,  he  represents  his  own  pecuniary 
affairs  as  being  in  such  disorder  that  he  is  harat$ti 
by  his  creditors,  &c  M.  Maarel  has  omitted  tha 
word 'pu6/t(r' before  ^creditort'  (DmraTdlet,  zi.  3S7), 
wad  has  strangely  ^^^%,g|^^iances  A* 
the  Duke's  (wn.      "  ^  O 
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We  need  not  say  how  this  confidence  was 
justified  at  Waterloo  and  after  ! 

M.  Maurel,  as  might  be  anticipated,  treats 
the  three  days'  campaign  at  Waterloo  im- 
partially, and  with  general  accuracy,  and 
arrives  at  a  fair  and  mil  appreciation  of  the 
extent  and  consequences  of  the  victory. 
He  disposes,  shortly  indeed,  but  still  con- 
clusively, of  the  two  grand  pretexts  of  a 
concurrence. of  accidents  and  a  superiority 
of  numbers,  to  which  his  countrymen  usually 
attribute  Wellington's  success.  He  shows 
clearly  that  the  battle  was  won  independ- 
ently of  any  of  those  supposed  fortunate 
accidents,  and  he  admits  (though  not,  as  we 
shall  show  presently,  to  the  full  extent  of 
the  fact)  that  the  Duke  had  no  numerical 
superiority.  On  both  these  important  heads 
of  strategy  and  numbers  there  is,  we  think, 
something  to  be  added  to  Mr.  MaurePs 


statements.  He  shows  that  long  before 
actual  operations  commenced  Wellington 
had  taken  his  own  sagacious  and  confident 
view  of  the  result,  and  had  made  general 
arrangements  for  the  entry  of  the  allies 
into  Prance,  an  event  of  which  he  never 
doubted.  But  we  a  little  wonder  that  he 
does  not  allude  more  distinctly  to  the  im- 
putation— silly  enough  in  itself,  but  having 
obtained,  from  the  barefaced  falsehood  of 
Buonaparte  himself  at  St.  Helena,  and  the 
servile  echoes  of  his  party  both  in  France 
and  England — a  degree  of  currency  that 
makes  it  worth  notice — that  the  Duke  was 
surprised  at  Waterloo.  A  few  words,  we 
hope,  will  clear  up  that  point,  even  to  the 
meanest  capacity. 

Two  great  armies  were  spread  in  exten- 
sive cantonments  for  above  one  hundred 
miles  along  their  respective  frontiers,  thus : 


Ostend.        Ghent        Ath.        Bruxelles,        Fleurus.        Gembloux.        Namur. 
*     38m.    *      30    ♦  •  30    . .    *    . .  25    *     . .  15  . .    *     . .     12  . .  * 

Frontier. 

*  ..  40m.  *    30     ..    *    ..     20  ..  *  ..  10  ..  <f  ..    18  ..     *     ..    25    * 
Dunkirk.       Lille.       Valenciennes.      Mniibeuge.    Beaumont.      Tjiilijipeville.      GiveU 


This  diagram  shows  the  chief  places  of  the 
two  lines  of  cantonments,  and  a  rough  esti- 
mate of  the  distance  in  miles  between  the 
towns,  though  their  position  is  by  no  means 
equidistant  from  the  frontier  as  we  are  forced 
to  represent  it.  The  French  towns  may  be 
from  five  to  twelve  miles,  and  the  allied 
towns  from  twenty  to  thirty  miles,  from  the 
frontier. 

It  is  evident  at  once  that  whichever  party 
should  determine  on  being  the  assailant, 
would,  within  a  few  hours,  collect  his  forces 
by  a  lateral  movement  to  the  point  whence 
he  intended  to  move,  and  from  that  point 
he  would  reckon  on  surprising  the  single 
corps  of  the  enemy's  line  opposite  to  him. 
It  was  doubtful — ^not  merely  to  the  public 
hut  to  the  armies,  their  Generals,  and  the 
governments  on  all  sides — which  was  likely 
to  move  first — Buonaparte  himself  seems  to 
have  hesitated  long  about  his  own  course. 
Soult  and  all  his  military  confidants  advised 
a  defensive  system,  and  to  await  the  ad- 
vance of  the  enemy  behind  the  strong  line 
of  French  fortresses  {Beauckampj  ii.  240), 
and  this  was  certainly  the  best  course  in  a 
military  point  of  view;  but  his  political  po- 
sition was  so  precarious,  and  his  personal 
impatience  so  gi'eat,  that  he  decided,  pro- 
bably not  much  before  the  12th  of  June, 
when  he  lefl  Paris,  on  taking  the  offensive ; 
but  here  again  would  arise  complicated  un- 
certainties. Which  of  three  plans  was  he  to 
»dopt  1    1,  To  mov«  firom  Lille  upon  the 


English  right,  and  cut  them  off  from  the 
sea ;  or,  2,  to  move  from  Maubeuge  on  the 
English  lefl,  and  drive  them  bade  to  the 
sea;  or,  3,  to  move  from  Philippeville  or 
Givet,  to  attack  the  Prussians  behind  Namur, 
and  force  them  back  into  Germany  ? — ^The 
second  of  these  plans  was  probably  the  up- 
permost in  his  mind ;  but  the  advance  of 
the  Prussians  towards  a  junction  with  the 
English  resolved  the  two  latter  plans  into 
one,  and  decided  the  question :  on  the  13th 
he  was  at  Avesnes,  and  thence  issued  orders 
for  the  concentration  of  his  troops  at  Beau- 
mont on  the  night  of  the  14th ;  and  it  was 
probably  not  till  he  heard  at  Avesnes  what 
the  Prussians  were  about  that  he  had  finally 
decided  on  his  precise  point  of  attack ;  on 
the  15th  his  army  advanced,  crossing  the 
Sambre  at  Charleroi ;  and  a  forced  march  of 
between  thirty  and.  forty  miles  brought  him 
into  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Prussians  at 
Fleurus.  The  Duke  of  Wellington,  so  fax 
from  being  unprepared,  had  all  his  troops 
distributed  and  his  measures  taken  to  meet 
whichever  of  those  probable  attempts  should 
be  made;  and,  as  he  himself  tells  us — 

*  as  soon  as  he  had  intelligence  to  prove  that  the 
enemy's  movement  upon  Charleroi  was  the  real 
point  of  attack'  {Dispat.  xii.  478) — 

he  moved  all  the  troops  already  stationed 
along  his  front  in  that  direction — bringing 
up  himself  the  reserves  from  Brussels,  and 
meeting  the  enemy  fJ^#zelA«^  halfway  at 
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Quatre-Bras;  and  Buonaparte  was  mach 
more  surprised  at  finding  Wellington  at 
Quatre-Bras,  who  he  thought  was  only  in 
front  of  Brussels,  than  Wellington  could  be 
at  finding  him  whom  he  had  come  expressly 
to  meet.  If  Buonaparte  had  come  by  Lille 
and  Valenciennes,  Wellington,  in  utrumque 
paratus^  would  have  probably  met  him  on 
the  side  of  Ath.  If  he  had  come  by  Namur, 
the  Duke  might  have  met  him  at  Gembloux 
—he  chose  to  come  by  Charleroi,  and  he 
met  him  at  Quatre-Bras.  All  these  points 
of  rendezvous  were  about  equally  within 
reach  of  Brussels,  the  protection  of  which 
was  the  first  object,  and  where,  as  from  a 
centre,  Wellington  was  awaiting  to  see  to 
which  point  of  the  circumference  his  force 
was  to  radiate.  But  the  Duke,  forsooth, 
was  at  a  ball.  He  might  as  well  be  at  a 
ball  as  in  bed;  but  even  the  ball  entered 
into  his  calculations.  General  Miifiling,  the 
Prussian  offioer  attached  to  his  staff,  tells  us, 
in  his  recently  published  Memoirs,  that 

'towards  midnight  tho  Doke  entered  my  room, 
and  gaid,  "  I  have  got  news  from  Mens,  firom 
General  Dornberg,  who  reports  [that  the  French 
were  coming  by  Charleroi],  &c. ;  therefore  or- 
ders for  the  concentration  of  my  army  at  Ni- 
velles  and  Qnatre-Bras  are  already  dispatched. 
The  numerous  friends  of  Napoleon  who  are  here 
will  raise  their  heads ;  the  well-disposed  mast 
be  tranquillised ;  let  us,  therefore,  ^o  all  the 
same  to  the  ball  of  the  Duchess  of  Richmond  : 
after  which,  about  five  o'clock,  we  can  ride  off 
to  tho  troops  assembled  at  Quatre-Bras."  All 
took  place  accordingly:  the  Duke  appeared 
very  cneerful  at  the  ball,  where  all  the  great 
people  of  Brussels  were  collected :  he  remained 
there  till  three  o'clock,  and  about  five  o'clock 
we  were  on  horsehack.' 

*A11  the  world  knows  the  severe  re- 
proaches which  Napoleon  directed  against 
Ney  for  having  been  so  late  at  Quatre  Bras. 
It  was,  he  said,  the  key  of  the  whole  cam- 
paign, and  all  was  lost  because  they  found, 
to  their  great  surprise^  that  Wellington  had 
occupied  it  in  too  great  fora  to  be  dislodged. 
So  vanishes  the  envious  fable  of  a  ^  sur- 
priseJ 

We  have  also  a  word  to  say  on  M. 
Maurel's  statement  of  the  respective  forces 
in  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  He  franklv  ac- 
knowledges— what  we  all  know,  though  the 
French  in  general  do  not  choose  to  believe 
it — that  our  official  returns  are  of  the  most 
scrupulous  accuracy — the  name  of  each  in- 
dividual man  present,  killed,  wounded,  or 
missing,  in  any  British  regiment  or  ship^  is 
as  scrupulously  reported  as  it  would  be  in  a 
parish  roister,  M.  Maurel  has  therefore, 
with  perfect  confidence,  abstracted  the  de- 
tailed official  return  given  in  the  Dispatches^ 


and  which  gives  the  British  army,  as  present 
in  the  field  on  the  morning  of  the  18th 
June,  1815: — 

Artillery  and  engineers    .       .        .    7,310 

Cavalry 9,403 

Infiuitry  (induding  (he  German  Le- 
gion 3,845) 20,159 

36,872 

So  far  is  certain ;  but  we  know  not  on 
what  authority  he  carries  the  Duke's  auxilii^ 
ary  troops  to  the  following  numbers : — 


BruDSwickers  . 
Hanoverians  . 
Dutch  or  Belgians 


8,000 

9,000 

17,000 

34,000* 


We  have  no  ofiicial  evidence  to  ti  st  this 
statement  by,  but  we  find  that  General 
Guillaume  (who  latterly  chose  to  call  him- 
self  de  Vaudoncourt),  a  violent  Buonapart- 
ist,  and  who  is  most  unscrupulously  anxious 
to  inflame  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  num- 
bers, reckons  these  auxiliaries  at  only 
25,000,  which  we  are  still  inclined  to  think 
an  exaggeration  of  at  least  5,000  men.  We 
have  already  seen  the  Duke  of  Wellington's 
own  opinion  on  this  point  {ante,  p.  271). 
The  whole  difference,  however,  is  as  to  the 
numbers  of  the  auxiliaries,  and  it  is  enough 
to  repeat  M.  Maurel's  former  remark  on  the 
Campaigns  in  Spain,  that,  even  when  the 
numbers  appeared  equal,  the  unity  of  Buo- 
noparte's  army,  as  against  the  diversity  of 
Wellington's,  was  already  a  vast  superiority 
— how  immense  was  it  on  this  occasion, 
when,  against  75,000,  or,  as  the  Duke 
thought,  little  short  of  80,000,  of  the  best 
soldiers  of  France,  he  had  the  disadvantage 
of  having  to  manage,  as  M.  Maurel  says, 
five  or  six  different  nations' — some  of 
whom,  for  want  of  disdplme,  would  hardly 
obey  his  orders,  and  fi^r  want  of  experiencs 
hardly  knew  how !  It  is  very  natural  that 
M.  Maurel  y  who  has  found,  we  understand, 
a  hospitable  asylum  in  Belgium,  should  ^isfa 
to  speak  delicately  on  this  delicate  subjecti 
and  he  does  it  with  a  mixture  of  address 
and  truth  which  has  somewhat  amused 
ns: — 

*  These  auxiliary  armies  may  be  ranged  in  two 
classes— the  one,  a  ffreat  number  of  recruits  and 
young  soldiers  who  had  never  seen  fire;  and  the 
other,  old  soldiers — ^Belgians,  Dutch,  and  Gsf- 
mans— who  had  serred  looff  under  Bnonapaits, 
and  were  now  suspeeted  of  serving  reluetan% 


♦  By  some  error  in  hit  addttion  M.  Maurel-s  totd 
is  37,890.  We  cannot  discover  how  this  discrepsncr 
hetween  his  own  figoMs  adses,  uakfis  he  seckoaed 
the  Qtrmtm  Zegion  twice  over. 
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•Ifdost  faftn.  These  enm^ienB  were  profoundly 
injosi  The  Belgkos,  Dutch,  and  Germans  con- 
tacted themselves  with  the  most  brilliani  courage 
.  and  the  greatest  kyaky.  But  the  fact  is,  that  the 
Duke  of  Wellincton,  knowmg  how  superior  in 
every  way  the  French  cavalry  and  artillery  were, 
pkced  all  his  reliance  on  this  20,000  British  in- 
fantry which  he  had  drawn  up  in  front  of  Water- 
loo/ 

We  have  no  inclfnation  to  revive  any  of 
those  delicate  questions  to  which  M.  Manrel 
alludes:  we  are  quite  satisfied  with  his 
candid  confession  that  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, who  knew  pretty  well  how  to  handle 
troops,  was  reduced  '  to  place  all  his  reli- 
ance on  the  16,000  British  and  4000  Hano- 
verian infantry  which  he  had  drawn  np  in 
front  of  Waterloo  ! '  We  quite  agree  with 
M.  Maurel  that  any  suspicion  of  the  auxili- 
aries being  disaffected  to  the  genpral  cause 
and  inclined  to  desert  to  Buonaparte  would 
be  unjust.  Some  of  the  Dutch  corps  be- 
haved well,  and  three  of  them  are  men- 
tioned in  the  Dnke's  great  Despatch ;  but 
Bonie  of  them  were  under  a  delusion  as  to 
the  invincibi!ity  of  Napoleon,  which  J)ro- 
duced  unlucky  accidents.  We  find  in  the 
MS.  Notes  an  interesting  anecdote  that  will 
illustrate  this  part  of  the  subject  in  the 
Duke's  own  characteristic  style  of  telling  the 
truth,  while  he  good-naturedly  suggests 
what  may  be  urged  in  palliation : — 

*The  prestige  of  Buonaparte  had  an  enormous 
infheoce  on  his  troops.  Til  give  you  an  instance. 
There  was  a  Dutch  corps  in  the  French  army  in 
the  Peninsula — which  /  knew  very  well,  for  I  had 
followed  them  from  the  Taffus  to  the  Bidassoa — 
and  they  were  always  in  the  French  rear-guard, 
and  no  njen  could  behave  better.  On  the  coun- 
ter-revolution in  Holland  they  came  over  to  us, 
and  I  sent  them  home  by  sea.  The  next  time  I 
aaw  roy  Dutch  friends  was  on  the  field  of  Water- 
loo, where  they  were  with  the  Dutch  army  under 
my  orders;  and,  knowmg  them  to  be  steady, 
good  soldiers,  I  placed  them  in  the  garden  of 
Hongoumont;  but  no  sooner  did  they  see  the 

C  French  columns  moving  down  upon  them, 
iiey  took  fright  and  ran  away,  and  I  was  ob- 
aged  myself  to  go  down  to  try  and  rally  them^ 
hat  I  could  not.  The  Austrian  General  Vincent 
was  with  me,'  and  I  said  to  him,  *^  There  are  the 
troops  with  which  1  am  to  win  this  battle.''  He 
■hmgged  up  his  shoulders,  and  said,  **  Oest  bien 
ndheureux.^  But  luckily  I  had  my  own  people 
at  hand,  and  we  kept  Hougoumont  and  won  the 
battle  iHthout  the  help  of  my  old  acquaintance, 
who  were  still  posseosed  with  the  opinion  of  the 
inviBoibility  of  fioonaparie.  This  idea,  whiehwas 
eren  stronge^  amongst  the  offieers  of  the  ooo- 
tinental  armies  than  the  soldiers,  had  a  most 
powerful  influence  over  eveiy  body — even  empe- 
rors and  kings ;  and  you  may  judge  what  it  must 
have  had  wiSi  his  own  troops.'— M/S.  Note, 

IMi  aneodote  oxhibits  another  trait  of  the 


Duke's  character,  which  ought  not  to  be  un- 
noticed. He  knew  very  well  that  it  was  not 
his  proper  duty  on  such  a  day  to  mix  him- 
self in  the  partial  skirmishes  that  might 
occur  on  so  extensive  a  field,  and  we  have 
no  doubt  that  if  he  had  seen  that  a  British 
r^n^ent  had  given  way  he  would  have  left 
to  its  own  ofiicers  and  the  general  comman- 
ding the  corps  tiie  care  of  rallying  them, 
but  on  this  occasion  he  went  himself,  because 
Be  '  knew  these  men  very  well^^  because  they 
had  '  com^  over  to  him  in  Spain,'  and  He  '  had 
sent  them  home^  and  he  naturally  concluded 
that  ITe  was  like  to  have  a  personal  influence 
over  theni  which  no  one  else  could  have. 
Hence  that  risk — dipnus  vindice  nodus  I 

When^this  great  victory  had  opened  to 
the  allies,  who  had  abundant  cause  for  ex* 
asperation,  the  fields  of  France  and  the  gates 
of  Paris,  there  was,  says  M.  Maurel, 

*  Nothing  that  more  honourably  distinguished  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  amongst  the  many  iUustri- 
ous  figures  of  the  period  than  his  deep  disdain  of 
anything  that  could  look  like  vengeance,  of  any 
feeling  of  jealousy  or  of  rancour.  The  same 
perfect  calm — the  complete  self-possession  which 
he  had  preserved  in  the  most  difficult  and  painfull 
circumstances  of  his  career,  he  still  preserves  in 
the  midst  of  his  triumph.  .  .  .  His  first  thought 
on  escaping  from  the  terrible  tumult  of  the  bat- 
tle was  the  peace  and  integrity  of  France.'-— 
p.  127. 

M.  Maurel  shows  his  own  real  patriotism 
and  his  intelligent  afifection  for  his  country 
in  dwelling  with  gratitude  on  the  generous 
influence  which  the  Duke  was  always  prompt 
to  exercbe  in  her  favour.  *  We  had  been 
making  war,'  said  the  Duke,  *  on  Buonaparte, 
not  on  France:'  and,  whether  advancing 
from  the  South  in  1814,  or  from  the  North 
in  1815,  he  was  desirous  of  being  thought 
of,  not  as  a  conqueror,  but  as  a  deliverer 
from  an  odious  military  tvranny;  and  he 
was  equally  anxious  to  avoid  doing  injury  to 
individual  interests  as  oflending  publio 
feeling.  It  is  remarkable  how  identical  in 
substance,  and  almost  in  terms,  was  the 
Duke's  proclamation  on  entering  France  to 
that  which  Shakspeare  attributes  to  Henry 
V.  on  a  like  occasion : — 

'And  we  give  express  charge  that,  in  our 
marches  through  the  country,  there  be  nothing 
compelled  from  the  villages--nothh)g  taken  but 
paid  for ;  none  of  the  French  npbrauleS,  or  abused 
m  disdainful  lanfuage;  for  wh^  lenity  and 
cruelty  play  for  a  kingdom,  the  gentler  gamester 
is  the  soonest  winner.*— Henry  F.,  act  liL  scene 
5. 

Such  waa  the  principle  that  before  the 
battle  dictated  the  prospective  measures  he 
had  taken  for  the  invwion  of  France.   Such 
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was  the  able  letter  to  Prince  Mettemioh,  in 
which,  on  the  14th'  of  June,  the  Duke  de- 
tails  the  reasons  for  a  convention  which  he 
proposed  should  be  entered  into  between 
Louis  XVIII.  and  the  Allied  Powers,  by 
which  on  their  entrance  into  France  the 
most  important  as  well  as  the  most  delicate 
of  all  questions — ^the  subsistence  of  these 
immense  and  independent  armies — was  to 
be  conducted  by  French  authorities,  and 
under  the  King's  government.  Nothing 
could  bo  at  once  so  conciliatory  and  so  ef- 
fective as  this  arrangement,  by  which  the 
.subsistence  of  the  armies  would  be  secured 
without  bringing  them  into  vexatious  con- 
tact with  the  population,  and  by  which  a 
.duty,  unpopular  in  itself,  might  be  adroitly 
.  made  to  conduce  to  the  weight  of  *the  King's 
authority,  and  strength  to  the  Royalist  party. 
Such  precisely  is  the  tone  of  a  letter  of 
the  11th  of  August  to  Lord  Castlereagh,  in 
which  he  develops  the  principle  on  which 
the  war  was  really  made,  and  which  ought 
to  reconcile  the  French  people  to  the  result, 
even  at  the  cost  of  their  military  reverses, 
which,  he  often  says,  are  not  those  of  the 
French  nation,  but  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte. 
He  sees  and  he  laments  that  France  has  a 
dangerous  preponderance  in  Europe,  but  he 
will  not  consent  to  diminish  it  by  any  breach 
of  god  faith: — 

*  The  French  people  submitted  to  Buonaparte, 
but  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  suppose  that  the 
allies  would  be  in  possession  of  Paris  in  a  fort- 
night after  one  battle  fought,  if  the  French  peo- 
ple in  general  had  not  been  favourably  disposed 
to  the  cause  which  the  allies  were  supposed  to 
favour.'—p.  129. 

The  whole  of  that  letter,  written  in  confi- 
dence to  his  colleague,  ought — sua  si  bona 
norint — to  have  made  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington with  the  French  nation  the  most 
popular  of  statesmen,  after  having  been  the 
most  modest  of  conquerors.  But,  as  M. 
Maurel  remarks  in  the  outset,  Buonaparte 
was  the  symbol  of  Revolution,  and  the 
Duke  was  the  symbol  of  Order;  and  for 
sixty  years,  revolution — no  matter  in  what 
direction — backwards,  forwards,  up  or  down 
— Louis  Philippe — Louis  Blanc — Louis  Na- 
poleon— anything — any  one — that  is  not 
legal  and  legitimate — ^has  been  the  principle 
of  all  those  noisy  classes  who  arrogate  to 
themselves  the  claim  of  conferring  popular- 
ity.  Bacon  said  that  knowledge  is  power. 
This  is  true  in  the  abstract,  and  was  still 
more  so  when  knowledge  wa^  reason;  but 
we  have  unhappily  too  much  evidence  that 
in  modem  times  noise  is  power  ;  and  if  we 
were  driven  to  select  the  most  commanding 
trait  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  care^,  it 


would  be  that  he  had  made  his  way  in^- 
ferent,  though  not  deaf,  to  mere  popular 
noise,  till  it  at  length  died  away,  soon  to  re- 
vive into  a  pealing  anthem  of  national  grad- 
tude,  admiration,  and  affection. 

M.  Maurel  commences  some  very  judicious 
observations  on  the  Duke's  personal  dis- 
position and  temper,  by  a  protest  against 
the  false  idea  that  might  be  raised  by  the 
surname  of  the  Iron  Duke.  His  remarks 
are  perfectly  iust,  but  he  mistakes,  as  a 
foreigner  might  naturally  do,  the  date  and 
cause  of  that  appellation.     He  says — 

*  the  horror  the  Duke  had  of  pillaee,  and  of  eveir 
kind  of  disorder  or  excess,  and  his  inflexible 
severity  in  maintaining  discipline,  have  gained  fer 
him  the  surname  of  the  Irofrt  Dvke.^ — ^p.  137. 

Now,  if  our  recollection  be  correct,  fhis 
epithet — though  it  would,  no  doubt,  have 
been  applicable  enough  to  the  Duke's  rigid 
sense  of  duty  on  all  occasions — had  no  relSr 
tion  to  his  military  character,  and,  in  fi»ct, 
was  never  heard  of  till  the  last  very  few  years; 
and,  we  believe,  it  was  occasioned  thus  : — 
The  eminence  of  the  Duke,  and  his  known 
sense  of  justice,  exposed  him  to  a  vast  num- 
ber of  applications  from  a  variety  of  persons, 
a  few  of  whom  might  have  had  some,  but 
the  great  majority  had  not  the  slightest, 
claim  on  his  interposition.  Yet  he  had  al- 
ways the  courtesy  to  answer  the  applicants, 
and  was  often  too  ready  to  credit  the  appeals 
made  to  his  charity.  When  thb  habit  of 
his  came  to  be  known,  it  is,  we  have  been 
informed,  almost  incredible  what  a  waste  of 
his  time  and  patience  those  applications  in- 
flicted upon  him.  Faithful  to  h's  principle 
of  considering  himself  a  public  servant,  he 
would  not  give  up  answering  these  importu- 
nities and  impertinences;  but  at  last,  hiding 
that  his  correspondents  not  only  increased, 
but  were  prpud  of  showing  his  letters,  he  fell 
into  the  habit  of  making  his  answers  as 
concise  as  possible ;  and  to  persons  who 
he  thought  had  no  right  to  address  him,  he 
would  throw  in  some  expression  which  with- 
out being  uncivil,  would  at  least  not  flatter 
the  impertinent  correspondent,  nor  encourage 
a  continuance  of  so  inconvenient  and  annoy- 
ing a  practice.  Some  of  these  answers  got 
into  the  newspapers,  and  amused  the  public 
by  their  dry  epigrammatism.  The  hundreds 
of  benevolent,  instructive,  and  ajffectionate  let- 
ters that  he  wrote  to  those  who  had  some 
claim  to  his  advice,  were  known  but  to  bim 
and  them,  while  the  public  saw  only  the 
hard,  dry  specimens  with  which  the  news- 
papers amused  them — and  which,  after  all, 
are  admirable  specimens  of  their  kind. 

The  same  observation  may  be  made  as  to 
bis  manners.    In  jMivatQ)  notUag  eookl  be 
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«Mier,  more  cheerful,  more  socia],  more 
entirely  unafiected,  more  personally  oblig- 
ng ;  but,  wben  it  came  t.>  matters  of  busi- 
ness, he  wa4  staid,  attentive,  cold — above  all 
things,  scrupulous  of  not  exciting  hopes  or 
incurring  liabilities  beyond  his  precise  inten- 
tions. In  political  differences  of  opinion, 
when  they  were  candid,  he  was  indulgent 
and  acoommodating.  It  was  only  when  he 
suspected  something  of  trick  or  intrigue  that 
his  nature  suddenly  hardened  against  it ;  and 
two  or  three  remarkable  instances  of  this 
kind  which  became  public  made  of  course 
more  impression  than  the  much  more  nume- 
rous but  less  known  occasions  in  which  he 
appeared  in  the  character  which  he  loved 
best  of  all — both  in  public  and  priva:  e — that 
of  a  peace-maker.  About  twelve  or  fourteen 
years  ago,  when  iron  roads,  and  iron  ships, 
and  iron  everything  wore  in  fash'on,  some 
one,  in  reference  to  the  general  6pinion  of 
the  Duke's  inflexibility,  called  him  the  Iron 
Duke  ;  and  as  the  phrase  had  enough  of 
compliment  to  please  his  admirers  and  of 
criticism  to  gratify  those  who  were  not,  and 
of  truth  to  satisfy  both,  it  has  obtained  a 
kmd  of  trivial  vogue,  of  which,  when  it  is 
rightly  understood,  we  have  no  inclination  to 
deprive  it, 

Ailer  this  explanation,  we  pursue  with 
pleasure  M.  ManrePs  qualification  of  the 
term  Iron  Duke,  which  would  be  very  just  if 
it  had  been  (as  he  supposed)  applied  to 
him  in  his  campaigns : — 

*  There  may  be  something  of  truth  m  this  ex- 
pression, but  we  must  not  take  it  too  literally. 
It  would  give  a  very  false  idea  of  the  character 
of  the  man.  It  was  only  true  when  applied  to  a 
mver  class  of  offences  or  errors  which  were 
fikely  to  compromise  the  interests  of  the  State  or 
the  safety  of  the  Army. 

*  But,  moreover/  adds  M.  Maurel,  *  there  never 
was  a  general  more  sparing  of  the  blood  of  his 
soldiers,  or  who  endeavoured  to  lighten  their 
labours,  their  privations,  and  their  fatigue,  with  a 
more  paternal  affection.  Never  did  a  co m mander- 
io-chief  take  more  care,  or  give  himself  moro 
trouble,  to  secure  the  individual  and  general 
comfort  of  his  army.  When  some  minor  fault 
occurred,  that  did  not  seem  to  compromise  higher 
interests,  he  was  not  only  placable,  but  even  in- 
diilgeot,  and  good-natured  in  the  full  and  honest 
vulgarity  of  the  term  I ' 

M.  Maurell  proceeds  to  illustrate  this  feel- 
ing by  instances  from  the  Dispatches,  and 
especially  one  remarkable  letter,  in  which 
be  deprecates  what  might  do  honour  to  him- 
self at  the  risk  of  giving  pain  to  others. 
One  of  his  friends  (whose  name  is  lefl  blank 
iuthe  Dispatches,  and  M.  Maurel  designates 
as  *  Mr.  A.,'  but  who,  we  believe,  was  Mr. 
Croker)  had  some  idea  of  writing  an  account 
fif  the  bEOUe  of  Waterloo,  and  had  mentioned 
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it  to  the  Duke,  who,  however,  dissuaded 
him  from  what  he  feared  might  be  an  invidi- 
ous undertaking.  M.  Maurel  truly  calls  it 
'  a  very  original  letter  :' — 

*  The  history  of  a  battle  is  not  unlike  the  his- 
tory of  n  ball.  Some  individuals  may  recollect 
all  the  little  events  of  which  the  great  result  is 
the  battle  won  or  lost ;  but  no  individual  can  re- 
collect the  order  in  which  or  the  exact  moment 
at  which  they  occurred,  which  makes  all  the  dif- 
ference as  to  their  value  and  importance. 

*  Then  the  faults  or  tho  misbehaviour  of  some 
gave  occasion  for  the  distinction  of  others,  and 
perhaps  were  tho  causes  of  material  losses ;  and 
you  cannot  write  a  true  history  of  a  battle  with- 
out including  the  faults  and  misbehaviour  of  pait 
at  least  of  those  engaged. 

*  Believe  me,  every  man  that  you  see  in  a  mili- 
tary uniform  is  not  a  hero ;  and  tliat,  although  in 
an  account  of  a  general  action,  such  as  llmt  of 
Waterloo,  many  instances  of  individual  heroism 
must  be  passed  over  unnoticed,  it  is  better  for 
tho  general  interest  to  leave  those  parts  of  the 
story  untold  than  to  tell  the  whole  truth.*— 
Mavrelj  p.  138 ;  Disp,  xii.  690. 

But,  besides  this  gentlemanlike  reserve 
and  consideration  for  the  feelings  and  cha- 
racters of  those  of  whom  he  could  not 
honestly  record  his  public  approbation, 
there  are  scattered  through  the  Dispatches 
numerous  instances,  the  most  minute  i» 
well  as  the  most  elevated,  of  the  natural 
benevolence  and  humanity  of  his  heart,  and 
of  its  unaffected  tenderness  towards  his 
private  friends.  Though  such  details  might 
not  fall  within  the  scope  of  M.  Maurel's 
general  essay,  and  though  every  one  who 
has  read  the  Dispatches  must  bo  familiar 
with  them,  we  cannot  refrain  from'  impro- 
ving our  own  humble  sketch  by  one  Oi  two 
instances  picked  up,  as  it  were,  on  the  field 
of  Waterloo. 

Sir  Alexander  Gordon,  brother  of  Lord 
Aberdeen,  had  long  been  one  of  the  Duke's 
aides-de-camp.  About  the  middle  of  the 
day,  whilst  endeavouring  to  rally  one  of  the 
Brunswick  battalions,  he  received  a  mortal 
wound,  and  died  that  night.  The  very  next 
day,  besides  writing  his  great  dispatch  and 
arranging  the  infinite  business  that  such  a 
situation  required,  tho  Duke  found,  or  we 
should  rather  say  made,  time  for  announcing, 
with  his  own  hand,  to  Lord  Aberdeen  their 
double  loss : — 

•  Your  gallant  brother,'  wrote  tlie  Duke,  *  lived 
long  enough  to  be  informed  by  mysdfof  the  glo- 
rious result  of  our  actions,  to  which  ho  had  so 
much  contributed  by  his  active  and  zealous  as- 
sistance. 

•  I  cannot  express  to  you  the  regret  and  sorrow 
with  which  I  look  round  me,  and  contemplate  the 
loss  which  I  have  sustained,  partksularly  in  yoor 
brother.    The  glory  resulting  from  sueh  actiona, 
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so  dearly  bought,  is  no  ooDBolation  to  me,  and  I 
cannot  suggest  it  as  any  to  you  and  his  friends ; 
but  I  hope  that  it  may  be  expected  that  this  last 
one  has  been  so  decisive,  as  that  no  doubt  re- 
mains that  our  exertions  and  our  individual  losses 
will  be  rewarded  by  the  early  attainment  of  our 
ju8t  object.  It  is  then  that  the  glory  of  the 
actions  in  which  our  friends  and  relations  have 
fallen  will  be  some  consolation  for  their  loss. 

*  Your  brother  had  a  black  horse,  given  to  him, 
I  believe,  by  Lord  Ashburnham,  which  I  will 
keep  till  I  hear  from  you  what  you  wish  should 
be  done  with  it.'— />i5p.  xii.  488. 


The  moral  sentiment  of  tbis  letter,  which 
affords  war  its  only  excuse,  and  the  loss  of 
friends  its  best  consolation,  is  of  the  highest 
order;  but  the  remembrance  and  identifi- 
cation, at  such  a  moment,  of  the  black  horse, 
which  poor  Gordon's  friends  would  naturally 
prize  so  much,  creates  in  us  something  of 
the  same  impression  that  filled  a  hundred 
thousand  eyes  when  the  Duke's  own  horse 
was  seen,  as  it  followed,  with  empty  saddle 
and  drooping  head,  the  hearse  of  its  illus- 
trious master ! 

On  the  same  day,  and  in  the  came  pecu 
liar  cirQumstances,  he  wrote  to  the  Duke  of 
Beaufort  to  announce  the  severe  wound  of 
his  brother,  Lord  Fitzroy  Somerset,  another 
of  his  aides-de-camp.  Indeed,  we  believe 
that  hardly  one  of  his  staff  escaped  unhurt 
— so  arduous  was  the  conflict,  and  so  pro- 
minent his  position. 

*  I  am  very  sorry  to  have  to  acquaint  you  that 
your  brother  Fitzroy  is  very  severely  wounded, 
and  lias  lost  his  right  arm.  I  have  just  seen  him, 
and  he  is  perfectly  free  from  fever,  and  as  well 
as  anybody  could  be  under  such  circumstances. 
You  are  aware  how  useful  he  has  always  been  to 
me,  and  how  much  I  shall  feel  the  want  of  his 
assistance,  and  what  a  regard  and  affection  I  feel 
for  him ;  and  you  will  readily  believe  how  much 
concerned  I  am  for  his  misfortune.  Indeed,  the 
losses  I  have  sustained  have  quite  broken  me 
down ;  and  I  have  no  feeling  for  the  advantages 
we  have  acquired.  I  hope,  however,  that  your 
brother  will  soon  be  able  to  join  me  again ;  and 
that  he  will  long  live  to  be,  as  he  is  likely  to 
become,  an  honour  to  his  country,  as  he  is  a 
satisfaction  to  bis  family  and  friends.' 

These  hopes  were  happily  fulfilled ;  but  it 
is  due  to  the  constancy  of  the  Duke's  friend- 
ships, and  the  importance  of  Lord  Fitzixjy's 
services  to  him  and  to  the  country,  to  ob- 
serve the  singular,  and  to  both  most  honour- 
able, circumstance,  that  from  July,  1808, 
when  the  young  Lord  joined — as  an  extra 
aide-d^-camp— the  young  General  then  about 
to  sail  for  his  first  expedition  to  Portugal, 
they  never  were  separated  except  during 
the  short  interval  in  which  the  former  was 
sent  homo  with  the  Talavera  despatch,  and 
again  when  recovering  from  his  wound  at 


Waterloo — Lord  Fitzroy  following  hiailhifr 
trious  fi-iend's  career  gradadniy  we  may  say, 
for  above  forty- four  years,  in  the  progressive 
characters  of  aide-de-camp,  private  secretary, 
secretary  of  embassy  at  Paris,  minister 
plenipotentiary  there  during  the  Duke's 
absence  at  Vienna,  secretary  to  the  Maste^ 
General  of  the  Ordnance,  and,  finally,  as 
mil'tary  secretary  at  the  Horse  Guards,  till 
the  fatal  14th  September,  1852,  He  has 
been,  during  his  whole  life,  so  close  to  the 
great  luminary,  that  he  has  been  as  it  wers 
absorbed  in  its  splendour ;  but  such  a  proXf 
imity  is  of  itself  fame,  and  closer  observers 
saw  that  the  pupil  was  personally  worthy  of 
the  master ;  and  during  the  long  and  diflB- 
cult  years  of  his  service  at  the  Ordance  and 
at  the  Horse  Guards  we  have  never  hap- 
pened to  hear  so  much  as  a  murmur  of  com- 
plaint of  Lord  Fitzroy  Somerset.  On  the 
death  of  the  Duke  his  eminent  services  re- 
ceived what  we  should  have  called  a  tardy 
reward,  if  ha  had  not  considered  his  con- 
nexion with  his  illustrious  friend  as  its  own 
reward.  He  was  created  a  peer,  and  the 
country  enjoys,  at  a  moment  when  they 
seem  peculiarly  needed,  the  services  -of 
Lord  Kaglan  as  Master- General  of  the  Ord- 
nance. No  one,  we  hope,  will  think*  that 
wo  have,  in  a  review  of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington's life,  misplaced  this  tribute  o  his 
oldest  and  closest  military  follower  and 
friend  and  nearest  witness,  and,  m  his  proper 
measure,  the  companion  of  his  glory. 

These,  it  may  be  said,  are  instances  of 
friendship  for  highborn  men  connected  with 
him  by  peculiar  ties.  Let  us  take  two 
others  which  we  find  in  the  Despatches^ 
where  there  were  no  such  influences.  On 
the  30th  September,  1803,  General  Wei- 
lesley  writes  to  General  Lake,  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief in  India,  to  solicit  a  favour 
for  one  Lieutenant  Campbell : — 

*  From  the  conduct  of  Lieutenant  Campbell  at 
the  attack  of  the  pettah  cf  Ahmednuegnr,  I  wss 
induced  to  appoint  him  my  Brigade-Major;  and 
since  that  time,  and  particularly  in  the  battle  of  the 
23rd  (Assay e),  he  has  conducted  himself  much  to 
my  satisfaction.  He  had  two  horses  killed  under 
him,  and  was  struck  himself,  and  had  a  brother 
and  a  cousin  killed  in  that  action.  I  therefore 
take  the  liberty  of  recommending  him  to  yonr 
favour/ — Disp,^  i.  414. 

The  application  was  not  sucoossful !  and 
when  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  returned  horns 
eighteen  months  later,  he  could  not,  of  oourss^ 
take  his  prot^g6  from  his  regiment;  but 
one  of  the  very  last  letters  he  wrote  on  his 
departure  was  to  recapitulate  Lieutenant 
Campbell's  services,  ana  to  ask  as  a  personal 
favour  that  his  brother,  the  Govemor-€rene» 
ral,  would  show  him  some    counteoanoe^ 
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and  he  aooordingly  became  aide-de-camp  to 
Lord  Wellesley.  The  remarkeble  details 
of  the  circumstances  that  first  created  this 
peculiar  interest  have  been  already  told  in 
a  former  article  in  this  Journal,  which  we 
must  now  venture  to  reproduce. 

*The  important  fort  of  Ahmednuggur  was 
taken  by  a  most  gallant  escalade ;  in  the  thick  of 
the  assault  General  Wellesley  saw  a  young  offi- 
cer who  had  reached  tlie  top  of  the  "  very  loftu 
wair  thrust  off  by  the  enemy,  and  falling  through 
fte  air  from  a  great  height,  (xeneral  Wellesley 
had  little  doubt  that  he  must  ha  (re  been  severely 
wounded,  if  not  killed,  by  the  fall ;  but  hastened 
to  inquire  the  name  and  fate  of  the  gallant  young 
fellow,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  him  in 
amoment  after, comparatively  little  injured,  again 
mounting  to  the  assault.  Next  morning  the  Ge- 
neral sent  for  him — offered  to  attach  him  to  his 
staff  as  brigade-major — and  from  that  hour, 
through  all  his  fields  and  fortunes,  even  down 
to  the  conquest  of  Paris— continued  him  in  his 
personal  family  and  friendship,  and  used  some- 
times to  observe  that  the  first  time  he  had  ever 
seen  him  was  in  the  air :  that  young  officer  is 
now  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  Knight  Commander  of 
the  Bath,  a  Major-General  in  the  army,  and  Go- 
vernor of  Nova  Scotia !'— Q.  R.  vol.  li.  p.  423. 

We  have  now  to  add  an  important  cir- 
eumstance  omitted  in  this  statement.  We 
do  80  on  the  authority  of  a  gentleman  than 
whom  few  enjoyed  more  of  the  Duke's  so- 
dety.  As  his  Grace  repeatedly  told  the  de- 
tails in  bis  hearing,  young  Colin  not  only 
mounted  the  ladder  at  the  Indian  fort  a  se- 
cond time,  but,  getting  within  the  place, 
forthwith  contrived  to  an-ange  his  own  com- 
pany into  perfect  order,  so  as  to  hold  in 
(Aeck  the  still  numerous  garrison  ; — Gene- 
ral Wellesley,  on  himself  entering  the  town, 
recognized  him  by  the  bloody  handkerchief 
round  his  head,  and  observed  his  steady 
conduct  till  all  was  over. 

Another  similar  instance  is  that  of  Colo- 
nel Gurwood,  immortalized,  we  may  ven- 
ture to  say,  as  the  editor  of  the  Dispatches 
in  a  note  to  which  his  gallapt  exploit  at 
Badajoz,  and  consequent  introduction  to 
tiie  Duke's  notice,  is  briefly  and  mode^ly 
stated. 

Many  such  instances  could  be  repeated, 
Md  some  too  that,  from  being  of  a  for  hum- 
Wer  class^  were  not  the  less  amiable — such 
as  the  poor  old  Irishwoman  Judy,  who  hav- 
iBg  been  accidentally  e  nployed  to  make 
his  bed  early  in  the  Peninsular  campaigns, 
he  would  never  permit  to  be  displaced.  She 
Vas  for  the  rest  of  her  life  provided  with  a 
cottage  adjoining  the  offices  at  Stradfieldsay  e, 
wid  her  fervent  blessings  on  her  benefactor, 
Uttered  with  the  genuine  accent  and  feeling 
0*  her  country,  in  return  for  his  constant  re- 


cognition of  her,  used  to  amuse  and  better 
than  amuse,  the  visitors  at  Strathfieldsaye. 

We  may  add  that  the  two  last  times  he 
left  Walmer  Castle  were  to  visit  an  old 
friend  who,  he  happened  to  hear,  was  in  ill 
health,  and  within  fifteen  miles  of  him  ;  and 
on  one  of  these  occasions  as  he  was  return- 
ing through  Dover,  he  stopped  at  the  cor- 
ner  of  a  bye  street  to  make  some  inquiry, 
which  turned  out  to  be  after  the  health  of 
one  of  the  pilots  or  some  other  subordinate 
person,  whom  he  desired  to  bo  told  to  take 
care  of  himself,  and  not  to  return  to  his  du- 
ties until  he  should  be  quite  well.  These 
were,  we  believe,  his  last  appearances  beyond 
his  own  threshold!  The  incidents  them- 
selves are  trivial,  but  they  tend  to  show  that 
it  was  not  in  his  private  and  social  inter- 
course that  this  not  more  illustrious  thazL 
kind-hearted  man  could  be  called  the  Iron 
Duke, 

We  now  return  to  M.  Maurel.  In  our 
general  testimony  to  his  candour,  we  must 
not  be  supposed  to  subscribe  to  all  his  views. 
There  are  points — though  we  admit  very 
few — on  which  we  think  he  is  not  quite 
above  national  prejudices.  We  do  nat 
complain  of  them.  On  the  contrary,  they 
are  the  stamp  of  the  writer's  sincerity  in  the 
main  and  more  important  portions  of  hifl 
essay.  If  he  were  not  a  good  Frenchman^ 
we  should  not  have  so  much  respect  for  his 
opinion.  There  is  but  one  of  these  points 
which  we  see  any  oocasion  to  notice,  and 
we  wish  to  treat  it  with  M.  Maurel  d  r«twi- 
(tble  as  a  matter  of  history.  After  doing 
justice  to  the  success  of  the  Duke's  adminis- 
tration of  aflairs  and  to  that  of  his  dlplomatie 
exertions  iu  the  negociations  at  Paris,  he 
adds— 

*  This  success  is  quite  enough  to  console  him 
for  the  cheeks  which  he  had  afterwards  to  suflfef 
in  this  line.  In  expiation  of  his  triumphs  on  the 
field  of  bSttle,he  had  the  pleasure  of  being  beaten 
by  M.  de  Chateaubriand  and  by  M.  de  Montmor- 
ency and  by  M.  de  Villele  in  the  field  of  diplo- 
macy.'— ^p.  141. 

And  this  he  attributes  to  the  Duke's  hav* 
ing  been  in  a  false  position  at  the  Con- 
gress (we  suppose)  of  Verona — where,  he 
says,  England  being  on  one  hand  the  enemy 
of  all  revolutions,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  an 
enemy  to  putting  them  down  by  foreign  in* 
tervention,  he  had  infact  nothing  left  but  to 
protest  against  everybody  on  all  sides. 

W^e  wonder  that  a  person  of  M.  Maurel's 
logic  does  not  see  that  his  statement,  instead 
of  extenuating,  as  he  ^kindly  intends,  the 
Duke's  diplomatic  defeat,  does  much  better, 
for  it  contradicts  the  fad  itself,  sinee,  if  his 
position  was  originally  and  essentially  hos- 
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die  to  all  the  contending  parties,  he  could 
hardly  bo  said  to  have  been  *  beaten '  bj 
the  diplomacy/  of  one  of  them.  No  one 
better  understands,  and  no  one  has  more 
lucidly  shown,  than  M.  Maurel  himself, 
that  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  mind  was 
not  to  be  baffled  by  the  tricks  and  intrigues 
of  mere  diplomacy,  and  we  can  assure  him 
that,  if  a  supplementary  publication  of 'Dis- 
patches' should  come  to  complete  the  history 
of  the  Duke's  public  life,  it  will  be  made  very 
clear  that  he  was  no  raore  beaten  in  the 
cabinet  by  Chateaubriand,  Montmorency, 
and  Villele,  than  in  the  field  by  Marmont, 
Massena  or  Soult. 

That  France  did  invade  Spain,  contrary 
to  the  advice  given  by  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
Kngton  from  his  Government,  and  corrobor- 
4ited  by  his  own  private  opinion,  is  true,  but 
there  was  no  room  for  any  trial  of  diplo- 
matic skill  or  struggle  in  the  affair ;  he  gave 
his  advice,  but  only  advice,  and  advice  so 
disinterested  and  so  rational,  that  it  is  said 
to  have  had  a  great  effect  on  the  mind  of  the 
ablest  and  wisest  of  the  French  ministers 
whom  M.  Maurel  has  named — M.  de  Villele 
— though  he  was  subsequently  overborne  by 
his  rasher  colleagues.  Nay,  it  happens  by 
a  singular  coincidence  that,  on  the  Duke  of 
Wellington's  return  through  Paris  from  this 
very  mission  in  which  M.  Maurel  thinks  he 
was  defeated  by  the  French  diplomatists. 
he  had  an  audience  of  Louis  XVllI.  to  re- 
peat the  advice  he  had  given  at  Verona,  and 
the  King,  says  M.  Lamartine,  *  who  had  long 
before  discerned  that  the  Duke  was  a  states- 
man as  well  as  a  soldier,  was,  like  M.  de 
Villele,  much  affected  by  his  opinion.* 
Whatever  of  diplomatic  struggle  there  was 
in  the  affair  was  in  the  French  ^Ministry  it- 
self, and  fatal  were  its  results.  M.  de  Mont- 
morency was  dismissed,  and  replaced  by  M. 
de  Chftteaubriand,  who  (wo  say  it  with  per- 
•onal  regret)  giddily  and  selfishly  separated 
himself  from  M.  de  Villele,  thwarted  him  in 
all  his  measures,  and  finally,  by  a  series  of 
party  intrigues,  led  to  the  overthrow  of  the 
wisest,  the  most  moderate,  and,  till  these 
unhappy  dissensions,  the  strongest  govern- 
Blent  that  the  Restoration  had  had.  Thus 
those  three  diplomatists  whom  M.  Maurel 
describes  as  '  beating  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton in  statesmanship,'  showed  their  boasted 
•bJlitics  only  in  defeating  and  ruining  each 
other,  dethroning  their  sovereign,  and  plung- 
ing their  country  in  a  series  of  revolutions  of 
which  who  can  foresee  the  end  ? 

We  must  now  conclude.  We  have,  we 
are  aware,  given  an  imperfect  idea  of  the 
mUrainemt,    though    somewhat    discursive 


♦  Hilt,  de  la  Rest  vol.  vii.  p.  19. 


style  of  the  original,  bnt  we  hope  that  we 
have  added  not  inconsiderably  to  its  vakie 
and  authority  by  the  elucidations  and  contw 
borations  of  the  author's  reasoning  afi^ed 
by  our  extracts  from  the  Duke's  eonveraa- 
tions,  and  we  wish  we  saw  any  reason  to 
expect  that  a  work  at  once  so  amusing  and 
instructive,  so  attractive  and  so  convincing, 
was  likely  to  exercise  in  France  the  salutary 
influence  which  it  certainly  would  have  if  it 
could  be  read  there ;  but  we  are  informed  that 
it  is  expressly  prohibited  in  France,  and  we 
can  ourselves  say,  in  confirmation  of  the  truA 
of  this  strange  exercise  of  despotism,  that  we 
have  been  unable  to  procure  a  copy  at  any 
shop  in  Paris,  and  that  persons  high  in  the 
literary  and  political  circles  of  that  centre — 
as  they  love  to  call  it — of  liberality  and 
civilisation— of  literature  and  of  light — had 
not — when  we  last  heard  from  Paris — been 
able  to  obtain  a  sight  of  it.  We  can  scarce- 
ly believe  such  monstrous  tyranny,  but,  if 
it  be  true,  our  regret  at  the  impediment 
thus  arbitrarily  interposed  to  personal  justice 
and  to  historical  truth  is  considerably  alle- 
viated by  the  consideration  that  such  an  im- 
pediment is  already  a  testimony,  odious, 
indeed,  but  decisive,  to  the  truth  and  justice 
which  it  attempts  to  smother.  It  is  also  a 
wholesome  and  instructive  lesson  to  see  that 
the  grand  constitutional  principles  which 
France  boasts  of  having  conquered  and 
consecrated  in  1789 — that  the  expansive 
liberties  of  the  Republic,  which  they  tell  us 
h*ive  survived  and  excused  its  horrors — thai 
the  ineffaceable  and  immortal  glories  of  the 
old  Empire,  and  finally  the  stupendous 
agency  of  universal  sufTfage — or,  in  plainer 
terms,  the  omnipotent  gendarmerie  of  the 
new  one — are  altogether  afraid  to  face  a 
shilling  pamphlet,  in  which  there  is  not  a 
fact,  and  hardly  a  word,  that  is  not  forty  yeaw 
old— of  European  notoriety — of  the  most 
unquestionable  authenticity  and  veracity, 
and  of  which  the  sole  offence  can  be  that 
a  Frenchman  ventures  to  lay  before  hii 
countrymen  in  their  own  tongue  a  review  of 
hi^orical  facts  which  have  been  for  almost 
half  a  century  inscribed  in  the  annals  of  aU 
the  other  nations  of  the  world. 

For  our  parts  we  confess  that  it  is  chiefly 
for  the  sake  of  France  herself  that  we  care 
that  M.  Maurel's  estimate  of  the  Duke  of 
W^ellington  should  make  proselytes  amongst 
his  countrymen.  She  is  now  expatiating 
in  fi  strait-waistcoat  her  former  extravagances^ 
arid  her  prospects  are  worse  than  dark;  hat 
we  still  hope  and  believe  that  there  is  in 
France,  under  that  fear-frozen  surface,  a 
dijpth  of  good  feeling  and  good  sense  mhieh 
must  eventually  awaken  a  degree  of  ffwrd 
and  political  courage  sufficient  to  deliver  her 
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from  the  moDstrous  anomaly  that  she  has 
daring  such  rapid  succession  of  revolutions 
iod  usurpations  exhibited,  of  being  at  once 
the  wonder,  the  contempt,  and  the  terror  of 
the  rest  of  the  world,  and — we  really  be- 
lieve— of  herself.  M.  Maurel's  work  is 
marked  with  that  moral  courage,  tfnd 
we  heartily  wish  that  we  could  extend 
its  influence.  Happy  will  it  be  for 
France  and  the  world  if  she  can  be  taught 
that  the  true  glory  of  soldiers  and  states- 
men, and  the  real  safety  and  dignity  of 
nations,  is  to  be  found  in  those  eternal 
principles  of  justice  and  truth,  of  which  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  was  while  living,  and 
bequeathed  to  us  in  his  works,  the  most  per- 


fect model.  *  Thoie,^  to  borrow  M.  Maurel's 
eloquent  expressions,  *  were  the^  qualities  by 
which  Hiis  ma%  won  step  by  step  the'^admira* 
tion-  of  those  who  began  by  envying,  fear inpj 
and  even  hating  him :  and  this  is  the  reason 

THAT   HIS  NAME — ILLUSTRIOUS  AS  IT  ALRBADT 

IS ^WILL    GO   DOWN   WITH    STILL    INOREA0I]r» 

QBANDEUB   TO   THE   LATEST   P08TBRITT.' 


Erratum  to  last  N  imber,  p.  130.  for  *  eighteen  fuQ^ 
manned  pilot  boatSj^  read  ^eighteen  pilots.'  Th« 
Act  does  not  prescnb  i  the  number  of  boati,  but  only 
of  the  pt^f,  eighteen  of  whom  most  be  always  at 
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Abt.  I. — Annals  of  the  JSjingdom  of  Ireland, 
by  the  Four  Masters,  from  the  earliest  pe- 
riod to  ike  year  1616.  Edited  from  MSS. 
in  the  Library  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy 
and  of  Trinity  CJollege,  Dublin,  with  a 
translation  and  copious  notes,  by  John 
O'Donovan,  Esq.,  M.RI.A.,  Barrister-at- 
law.  7  vols,  quarto,  pp.  4096.  Dublin, 
1851. 

It  cannot  be  said  of  Ireland  that  she  is  much 
inferior  to  other  countries  in  such  materials 
it  history — such  ^ates  and  facts — as  the 
annalist  supplies.  The  founder  of  Irish  his- 
tory was  Tigheamach  O'Brain,  Abbot  of 
Clonmacfiois,  who,  out  of  scattered  materi- 
ala,  compiled  and  composed  the  Annals  of 
his  native  island  in  a  mixture  of  Latin  and 
Erse,  from  a  certain  king  Kimbaoth  three 
hundred  and  five  years  before  Christ,  down 
to  A.D.  1088,  the  year  of  his  own  death.  He 
fills  a  place  analogous  to  that  of  our  Saxon 
Chronicle;  and,  if  the  revival  of  decorative 
arts  should  ever  place  a  temple  of  history 
among  our  public  buildings,  his  honoured 
niche  must  not  be  wanting.  Besides  his 
production,  the  Annals  of  Ulster,  which 
Johnstone  had  given  in  an  imperfect  form, 
were  edited  by  Dr.  C.  O'Conor — (the  Libra- 
rian  of  Stowe,  then  flourishing,  and  rich  in 
Irish  manuscripts) — together  with  the  An- 
nals of  the  Isle  of  Inisfallen,  and  some  others, 
in  the  rare  and  splendid  volumes  entitled 
Scriptores  Rerum  Hibemicarum.  It  begins 
to  be  acknowledged  that  this  work,  honour- 
able to  the  editor  and  to  the  family  of  his 
patrons,  was  thrown  into  his  hands  more  by 
circumstances  than  by  his  peculiar  compe- 
tency to  perform  it — though  he  certainly  ex- 
celled in  nis  own  particular  line  and  depart- 
ment, the  knowledge  of  books  and  manu- 
TOU  xciu.  1 — ^L 


scripts.  His  last  volume  contained  the  early 
part  of  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters, 
down  to  the  year  1171 — the  epoch  of  the 
English  invasion.  For  this  complete  edition 
in  Erse  and  English — extending  as  it  does 
from  the  Deluge  to  the  year  of  our  Lord 
1616 — we  are  indebted  to  the  man  who  of 
all  others  was  best,  if  not  alone,  equal  to  the 
undertaking. 

Mr.  O'Donovan  was  before  known  as  the 
Grammarian  of  the  language  of  his  forefath- 
ers, and  conversant  with  that  difficult  branch 
of  philology  in  all  its  forms — the  common, 
the  local,  the  technical,  and  the  archaic.  As 
the  editor  and  rich  commentator  of  the 
Tribes  and  Customs  of  the  Hy-Many^  of  those 
of  the  Hy-Fiachrack,  and  of  the  Battle  of 
Moira,  and  as  the  useful  coadjutor  of  nearly 
all  who  have  laboured  in  the  same  vineyard, 
he  is  scarcely  less  known.  If  you  desire  to 
track  your  way  through  old  and  middle  Ire- 
land, changed  as  is  its  topography  from  the 
personal  and  clan-divided  to  the  territorial 
and  feudal,  and  from  Gaelic  forms  of  speech 
to  English — and  if  you  want  a  nomenclator 
to  make  know  to  you  those  whom  you  en- 
counter on  that  rough  journey,  and  teach 
you  the  pedigrees  of  individuals  and  of  septs 
— in  short,  if  you  would  understand  any- 
thing of  Hibernian  In'story — (r/v  idikfjaSa, 
tuu  al  Kev  Tol  rd  fiefirjXxiy—m  him  you  have 
the  guide  that  will  seldom  fail  you.  It  is  a 
higher  gratification  to  be  enabled  to  add  that 
none  of  the  topics  on  which  a  national  and 
antiquarian  vanity,  or  the  resentments  of  an 
old  conquest  followed  by  many  oppressions, 
or  the  jealousies  of  religious  opinion,  might 
be  expected  to  fasten,  appear  to  warp  the 
candour  and  upright  fidelity  of  this  laborious 
writer.  Whether  his  judgment  is  yet  thor- 
oughly weaned  from  all-  the  erroneous  pre- 
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possessions  of  his  country's  antiquaries,  we 
may  have  occasions  to  inquire. 

This  work — orij^'nally  a  large,  and  in  its 
present  aspect  a  huge  one — ^was  compiled  at 
the  Franciscan  Convent  of  Donegal,  from 
which  circumstance  it  was  known  and  cited 
as  the  Annales  Dungallenses.  The  chief 
author,  Teige  O'Clery,  sumamed  of  the 
Mountain^  and  (in  religion)  Brother  Michael, 
had  claims  of  high  origin,  namely,  of  being 
#  descended  from  the  kings  of  Connaught,  and 
was  Guardian  of  the  Franciscans  of  Donegal. 
He  was  aided  bv  his  brother  and  cousin, 
Cucogry  (otherwise  Peregrin)  and  Conaire 
O'Clery,  laymen,  and  by  a  fourth  person 
named  O'Mulconry.  For  this  reason,  and 
in  compliment  to  their  antiquarian  diligence, 
the  celebrated  biographer  of  Saints,  Father 
Colgan,  invented  for  it  the  title  Annales 
Quatuor  Magiitrorum^  which  has  finally  pre- 
vailed. 

Their  book  does  not  seem  to  merit  praise 
for  the  superior  accuracy  of  its  dates,  in  times 
or  circumstances  obscure  enough  to  render 
the  chronology  doubtful.  Nor  does  its  ed- 
itor consider  the  spirit  of  it  thoroughly  im- 
partial, as  between  the  northern  and  south* 
em  parts  of  Ireland  ;  at  any  rate,  it  bestows 
more  attention  upon  the  former,  with  which 
the  Masters  had  a  more  ample  acquaintance. 
The  O'Donnells  of  "Rroonnell  are  their  cho- 
sen heroes.  Throughout,  however,  in  narra- 
ting the  struggle  of  ages  between  the  English 
and  the  native  people  there  is  a  laudable  ab- 
stinence from  bitter  words,  and  it  is,  upon 
the  whole,  a  favourable  specimen  of  the  lion's 
painting.  But  the  peculiar  value  of  the  An- 
nals of  Donegal,  either  to  read  or  to  illus- 
trate, consists  in  their  embracing  in  one  se^ 
ries  all  the  ages  of  Hibernian  story,  from 
its  remotest  &bles  to  the  achievement  of  the 
Elizabethan  conquest. 

Erin  has,  in  truth,  too  much  ancient  his- 
tory. When  Solomon  was  reigningin  Jeru- 
salem, the  first  ancestors  of  Brian  Borumba 
were  landing  in  Kerry.  The  preceding  dy- 
nasty had  been  established  thirty  years  be- 
fore the  taking  of  Troy.  And  the  race  of 
Belgee  from  Gaul,  although  they  visited  this 
nearer  island  at  a  period  not  yet  remote 
when  Cffisar  was  writing,  had  planted  their 
dynasty  in  Ireland  1291  years  before  the 
Nativity.  To  those  who  are  able  to  travel 
thus  far,  the  anterior  races  up  to  the  flood 
will  give  no  great  uneasiness.  To  all  these 
dates,  whi(^h  challenge  the  kings  of  Assyria 
And  Sioyon,  there  is  hot  merely  appended, 
as  there  is  to  theirs,  a  catalogue  of  names ; 
but  the  skeleton  of  history  is  clothed  with 
many  curious  particulars. 

Down  to  a  pretty  recent  period  all  these 
lays  of  her  harp  (or  nearly  all)  were  most 


implioity  believed  by  the  children  of  our 
green-robed  sister.     With  a  childlike  &ith, 
unquestionable  probity,  and  no  mean  scho- 
larship and  learning,  Roderick  O'Flaherty 
digested  and  vindicated  them  in  a  Latin 
work,  which  he  appropriately  named  Ogygia, 
It  is  difficult  to  peruse  that  curious  spedmen 
of  man's  mind  without  a  smile  of  affection 
for  simplicity,  piety  and  virtue.     Whoever 
knows  that  book  well  is  nearly  master  of 
the  subject     His  contemporary  and  friend, 
Dr.  John  Lynch,  a  learned  man  of  a  some- 
what sterner  and  more  contentious  patriot- 
ism, had  not  a  clearer  judgment  in  these  re- 
spects,  and   adopted  the   whole   for  truth 
in  the  celebrated  eighth  chapter  of  his  Cam' 
brensis  Eversus,    The  History  of  Irdand 
was  written  by  the  Abbe  Jacques  McGroo- 
ghegan  and  by  O'Halloran  in  the   same 
temper ;  which  indeed,  was  prevalent  until 
the  present  century.*    The*<iief  learning  of 
the  matter  was  to  know  what  accounts  ths 
most  celebrated  antiquaries  and  poets  had 
received  and  transmitted.    It  was  like  that 
of  an  Apollodonis  in  mythology.    A  race 
of  critical  archffiol(^ists  has  since  sprung  up 
— and  with  every  prospect  of  advantage. 
To  that  school  belong  the  works  of  our  edi- 
tor, those  of  Dr.  T.  Wood,  Dr,  Petrie's 
fascinating  essays  on  the  Bound  Towers  and 
on  the  Antiquities  of  Tara  Hill,  the  labours 
of  Dr.  J,  H.  Todd,  Mr.  Eugene  Curry,  and 
various  others.      Mr.  Matthew  Kelly  of 
Maynooth,  who  is  engaged  in  the  republiosr 
tion  of  Lynch,  must  be  named  as  one  of  the 
most  independent  and  inquiring  minds  that 
have  yet  taken  in  band  the  mysterious  lore 
of  ancient  Erin.     But  Mr.  John  D' Alton, 
the  meritorious  author  of  the  Histories  of 
Dublin,  of  Boyle,  and  of  the  Archbishops  of 
Dublin,  still  intrepidly  maintains  (whether 
alone,  we  know  not)  and  keeps  whole  and 
undeflled  the  Milesian  creed.    An  author 
who  is  influenced  by  the  venerable   Wyn- 
townU  adopting  the  traditions  of  the  Irish 
chronicles  J  evidently  belongs  to    days  of 
more  faith  than  we  are  &llen  npon. 

Admittmg  the  comparative  recency  luid 
obvious  untruth  of  such  tales,  an  important 
class  of  questions  will  remain,  which  as 
yet  it  would  be  premature  to  solve — ^name- 
ly, whether  they  be  (in  the  main^  ncvere  fig- 
m^its  to  fill  up  the  black  space  oi  unknown 
ages— or  whether,  and  to  what  extent,  and 


♦  Another  sect,  still  lingering  in  existence,  is  not 
content  with  old  inventions.  It  teaches  that  the 
Carthaginians  talk  Irish,  and  that  the  Irish  talked 
Etrurian ;  and  it  found  urim  and  thumaiiai  in  a  hogi 
and  the  mariner's  compass,  which  guided  the  Celtic 
Etrurians  to  Wexford,  m  a  museum  at  Florence.  See 
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h  irhat  modes,  they  were  stegaDographical 
expressions  of  things  very  different  and 
really  occuring  in  very  different  times.  In- 
genious minds  cannot  be  too  strongly  can- 
fioned  to  move  circumspectly  in  that  direc- 
tion. Meanwhile  it  may  be,  and  it  is,  justly 
deplored,  that  the  Government  ^f  a  great 
empire  should  furnish  no  means  for  publish- 
ing the  many  treasures  which  now  lie 
buried  in  manuscript  and  in  daily  hazard  of 
destruction.  Honest  Geoffrey  Keating*s  rich 
and  valuable  compilation  remains  to  this 
day  unpublished,  and  (unless  incompletely, 
or  in  any  way  discreditable  to  literature) 
untranslated  in  English;  while  the  manu- 
script Latin  version  of  the  learned  Lynch 
is  sharing  tlie  fate  of  the  text.  The  old 
English  version  of  the  Annals  of  Clonmac- 
nois,  made  by  Connell  McGreoghegan,  being 
all  that  remahis  of  that  oelebrate<>  history, 
is  in  the  like  predicament.  Manus  O'Don- 
nell's  voluminous  menioirs  of  his  own  im- 
mediate fellow-countryman,  St.  Columkille, 
lieynprinted  and  untranslated.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  Annals  of  Kilronan,  the 
Book  of  Leinster,  the  Dinnseanchus,  the 
Book  of  Conquests,  the  antiquarian  writings 
of  O'Duvegan  and  MacFirbis,  and  numer- 
ous historical  or  legendary  works  in  prose 
and  verse  preserved  at  Trinity  College,  or 
lately  dispersed  from  Stowe ;  the  reliques 
of  those  far  ampler  stores  which  a  barbar- 
ous and  illiterate  policy  has  already  suffered 
or  caused  to  perish.  If  these  remarks  are 
otherwise  wasted,  they  serve  at  least  Uberare 
animam  nostram, 

A  curious  instance  may  be  cited  from  the 
commentaries  of  Mr.  O'Donovan,  to  show 
that  the  annals  of  Erin  possess  some  basis 
of  dironological  accuracy  as  far  back  as  the 
reign  of  Muircheartach  McEro,  who  is  now 
recognised  to  have  been  the  first  Christian 
monarch  of  the  whole  island.  We  find  that 
ascertainable  truth  is  inherent  in  the  state- 
ments of  Tighemach,  the  father  of  history 
to  his  country.  The  event  in  question  is 
nothing  less  than  the  original  foundation  of 
that  little  colony  in  the  north-western  parts 
of  Britain  by  Scots,  or  men  of  Hibemia, 
which,  having  in  process  of  time  swallowed 
np  the  kingdom  of  the  Picts,  that  of  the 
Strathdyde.  Welsh,  and  some  rich  portions 
of  the  Saxon  kingdom  of  Northumberland, 
became  expanded  into  the  ample  and  famous 
realm  of  Scotland.  The  Donegal  Masters 
declare  that,  in  a.d.  498,  Feargus  Mor,  son 
of  Ere,  son  of  Eochaidh  Muinreamhair, 
with  his  brothers,  went  to  Alban ;  in  ratifi- 
oation  of  which  date  Mr.  O'Donovan  makes 
this  mterestuig  statement : — 

*The  Annals  of  Tighemach  place  the  migra- 
tion of  the  sons  of  £ro  to  Alba  (Scotland}  du- 


ring the  pontificale  of  Synimachus,  the  calenda 
of  January  being  on  feria  prima.  Now  Sym- 
machus  succeeded  ADa«tasius  the  Second  on  the 
lOth  of  the  calends  of  December,  a.d.  498,  and 
died  on  the  14th  of  the  calends  of  August,  a.d. 
514 ;  and  during  this  whole  period  the  calends 
of  January  did  not  fall  on  feria  prima,  except 
twice — viz.  a.d.  506  and  516.  And  as  ^ann 
refers  this  migration  of  the  sons  of  Ere  to  the 
15th  year  after  the  battle  of  Ocha,  it  follows 
from  this  singular  coincidence,  which  could  not 
happen  otherwise  than  from  historical  verity, 
that  this  migration  is  to  be  referred  to  the  year 
506  oi  the  common  era.  The  Annals  of  Cion- 
macnois  refer  this  migration  to  the  year  501, 
which  is  much  nearer  to  the  true  date  than  that 
given  by  the  Four  Masters.' 

The  same  coincidence  tends  to  verify  the 
date  assigned  by  the  historical  poet  Flannua 
Butensis,  or  Flann  of  Monasterboice,  to  the 
battle  of  Ocha  (which  thus  appears  to  have 
been  the  year  491),  and,  consequently,  to 
the  death  of  King  Oilioll  Molt,  who  fell  in 
that  battle.    This  date  not  only  absorbs 
O'Flaherty's  five  years  of  interregnum  be- 
fore the  accession  of  King  Muircheartach 
MacErc,  but  draws  back  that  interesting 
epoch  from  the  year  513  to  511.     If  this 
reasoning  be  admitted,  it  adds  weight  to 
those  various  dates  given  by  Tighemach  and 
others,  which  extend  to  the  days  of  the 
month  and  the  week,  while  it  points  out  the 
latter  as  means  for  rectifying  the  year ;  for 
that  more  important  item  of  chronology  was 
more  liable  to  be  falsified  from  various 
causes : — such  for  example,  as  the  wish  to 
ascribe  a  share  in  certain  transactions  to  a 
person  not  then  living—or  confounding  to- 
gether two  persons  of   the    same  name.. 
Ilierefore,  when  we  read  that  St.  Colum- 
kille, the  apostle  of  the  Picts,  died  at  Ion,  at 
the  midnight  between  Saturday  and  Sundar 
on  the  9th  of  June,  the  uncertainty  to  whicln 
day  of  the  week  the  moment  of  his  death* 
appertained  leaves  the  year  of  it  nearly  fixed.. 
And  so  the  precise  year  of  the  disastrous 
battle  of  Athcliath  or  Dublin — where  Niall,. 
king  of  Erin,  his  Rioghdamhna  or  heir-appa-- 
rent,  and  the  king  of  Ulidia,  were  slain  by 
the  Danes  on  October  the  17th — is  ascerr 
tainable  from  the  bardic  dirge : — 

*  Fierce  and  hard  was  the  Wednesday 

On  which  hosts  were  thrown  under  the  feet- 

of  shields; 
It  shall  be  called  till  judgment- day 
The  destructive  morning  of  Athchath.' 

The  spirit  of  Irish  chronolc^y,  however, 
went  beyond  the  mere  days  of  month  and 
week.  Witness  (for  one  instance^  the  words 
of  the  Battle  of  Moira,  fixing  tne  date  of 
that  conflict,  as  the  ^itel'bJthisfe^^l^ifeD' 
637:—  ^ 
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*  The  sien  throagh  wbich  the  sun  was  travel- 
ling  was  we  bri^ht'lighted  sign  of  Cancer,  it 
beine  the  ninth  day  of  the  summer  quarter,  the 
eighui  of  the  calends  of  July,  Tuesday  being  the 
day  of  the  week,  and  the  moon^s  age  twenty- 
five'  (p.  115). 

But  if  these  forms  of  dating  are  available 
for  the  first  origins  of  the  Scottish  kingdom, 
nearly  synchronous  with  those  of  the  Chris- 
tian  kingdom  of  Ireland,  it  is  a  meet  ques- 
tion for  the  curious  how  far  back  they  are 
genuine.  The  little  schooling  which  that 
island  had  imported  before  its  kings  became 
Qiristians,  was,  no  doubt,  in  the  hands  of 
Christian  men,  familiar  with  the  Dominical 
Day,  and,  consequently,  with  the  Hebrew 
cycle  of  days,  called  the  Week.  We  must 
not  however,  be  led  away  too  far  by  that 
admission.  The  pseudo-Christian  planetary 
week  was  an  idea  of  small  antiquity  among 
the*  pagans,  and  never  was  an  institution 
among  them.  It  seems  to  have  sprung  up 
in  Egypt,  after  the  rise  of  Gnosticism. 
Dion  Cassius,  writing  about  a.d.  230,  con- 
sidered it  to  be  a  modem  affair — ov  ndkai 
tTotI  d^dfievov  (Lib.  37,  p.  123): — ^but 
neither  then,  nor  ever,  did  they  adopt  it  for 
use.  An  Irish  week  cannot,  with  common 
probability,  be  supposed  anterior  to  Irish 
Christianity.  But  it  is  a  farther  question 
whether  they  kept  any  calendar  of  months ; 
such  a  system  is  not  usually  met  with  in 
such  low  degrees  of  ferity ;  nor,  if  they  did 
so,  could  the  names  of  their  months  have 
perished  out  of  memory.  Such  months  as 
we  find  with  names  have  names  derived  from 
the  Latin ;  and  such  as  have  only  numbers 
are  numbered,  from  seven  to  ten,  as  in  the 
Latin  calendar.  Nor,  if  Irish  months  had 
existed,  would  they  have  coincided  with 
those  of  the  Romans,  any  better  than  do  the 
Hebrew  or  Athenian  months.  Natural  lu- 
nations, observed  by  the  eye,  and  unrecon- 
ciled to  a  solar  year,  would  probably  pass 
under  the  name  of  moons.  But  of  the 
words  to  denote  a  month^  mots  is  from  the 
Latin,  like  mois  and  mesCy  with  no  resem- 
blance to  any  Erse  name  for  the  moon ;  and 
the  phrase  four  sennights  implies  the  use  of 
that  factitious  period.  It  would  be  no  an- 
swer to  say  that  Cromcruach,*  surrounded 
by  his  twelve  minor  gods,  was  probably  a 
solar-zodiacal  systema.  Not  improbably  it 
was  so.  But  paganism,  during  its  later  gen- 
erations in  Ilibemia,  as  everywhere  else, 
was  systematizing  itself;  and  there  is  no 
more  reason  to  doubt  that  Mithriacism  was 
creeping  in  than  that  Christian  knowledge 
yyas.f         


*  See  S.  Patricii  Vita  Septima,  lib.  ii.  cap.  31,  for 
the  description  of  the  gods. 

t  Of  coarse  this  reasoning  may  affect  the  dmyt 
called  La  Bealteine  and  La  Samhna.    But  why  not  f 


•Therefore,  the  sangaine  author  of  Ogygm 
is  cauU  legendus^  even  when  he  maintaiiM 
that  Conn  of  the  Hundred  BaUles  was  bom 
on  a  Monday,  and  died  on  Tuesday,  tho 
20th  of  October,  aj>.  212 ;  and  that  audi 
distinctions  of  days  were  ^miliar  to  the 
Ireland  of  .those  times,  though  '  non  penitus 
Christiana'  (iii.  c.  62).  Not  entirely  Chris- 
tian, it  must  be  confessed.  Yet  his  readers 
might  suppose  them  pretty  regular  in  their 
observances,  all  things  considered;  since 
they  called  the  fourth  day  the  first  fast^  the 
sixth  day  the  fast^  and  the  fifth  day  (our 
Thu  rsday  )  the  day  between  the  two  fasts  !  In 
deed,  the  fact  of  the  Irish  having  no  heathen 
names  of  days,  except  Luan,  Mart,  and  Sa> 
thuime,  proves  that  their  week  came  to  them 
ecclesiastically,  and  that  they  never  had  re- 
ceived the  planetary  week.  Therefore,  these 
aids  to  dyonology  originated  in  ecclesiastical 
Ireland ;  the  *  non-entire '  existence  or  eo^ 
tire  non-existence  of  which  in  the  happy 
days  of  Conn — (the  aurea  Quinti  sceculu 
Centimachi,  as  some  poet  of  that  pugnacious 
paradise  expressed  himself) — renders  them 
plainly  inapplicable  to  his  history. 

One  admires  the  strength  of  Tighemach't 
mind  in  saying,  ^  Omnia  monumenta  Scoto- 
rum  usque  Cimbaoth  incerta  erant,'  and  be- 
ginning his  annals  no  earlier  than  b.o.  305. 
But  still  there  is  a  difficulty  in  comprehends 
ing  on  what  sufficient  grounds  he  has  set  up 
the  name  of  this  king  for  the  terminus  of 
certain  history.  Surely,  few  stories  can 
bear  a  more  striking  character  of  fable  than 
that  of  Kimbaoth,  the  third  of  the  three 
grandsons  of  Airgheatmar  by  three  different 
sons,  who  alternately  reigned  for  seven  years 
at  a  time,  under  the  guarantee  of  seven  ma- 
gicians, seven  poets,  and  seven  lords,  until 
Kimbaoth  remained  the  survivor.  Ilis  reign 
no  otherwise  constitutes  an  epoch  ;  and  the 
father  of  history  by  usque  Cimbaoth  evidently 
meant  usque  Emanium  conditam^  and  relied 
on  the  same  grounds  that  weighed  with 
O'Flaherty — viz.  the  agreement  of  the  date 
B.C.  of  the  founder  of  Emania  with  the  sum 
total  of  the  alleged  reigns  of  the  Ultonian 
kings  of  Emania,  as  recorded  by  the  Ulster 
seanachies.  But  it  is  plain  to  any  one  that, 
if  chronology  is  to  be  pronounced  authentic 
whenever  it  i»  not  inconsistent,  fictions  will 
become  true  in  proportion  to  their  deliberate 
and  cunning  artifice. 

This  fkbric  of  imposture  was  built  up  with 
no  little  craft.  The  Book  of  Clommacnois 
asserts  that  the  Milesians  arrived  a  ic  2934 ; 
and  some  ancient  writings,  nostri  vetereSy  re- 
cord that  they  landed  on  Thursday,  the  Ist 
of  May,  being  the  seventh  day  of  the 
moon  :— 
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'Septima  Luna,  Jon    sacra  lox,  Maiseqae 

But  Mr.  OTlaherty,  a  competent  inquirer 
on  such  points,  found  that  in  that  annus 
mundi  the  first  of  May  really  fell  on 
the  fifth  day  of  the  week  and  seventh  of  the 
moon  (Ogyg.  ii.  84).  Of  such  laborious 
artifices  was  his  ingenuousness  the  dupe,  to 
helie^e  utter  extravagances.  But  art  and 
care  were  not  applied  to  extravagances 
alone. 

Some  very  general  considerations  may 
guide  our  judgment  on  Kimbaoth  and 
Emania.  Letters  and  civilization  stretched 
westwards  along  the  Mediterranean  Sea 
from  Asia  to  Tartessus.  Their  northern 
boundaries  were  those  of  Greece  and  Italy ; 
whence  they  penetrated  slowly  into  upper 
Europe.  6ut  the  Massylian  colonies  in- 
troduced the  use  of  their  alphabet  into  Gaul, 
which  country  was  found  by  its  Roman 
conquerors  in  a  decided  state  of  incipient 
civilization.  That  was  true  in  a  far  less  de- 
gree on  this  side  of  the  channel.  The  Cantii 
were  the  nation  nearest  to  Gaul,  and  receiv- 
ed (as  Csesar  tells  us)  *  fer^  omnes  ex  Gallia 
naves;'  and,  accordingly,  they  were,  *ex 
omnibus  longe  humanissimi,'  and  did  not 
vary  much  from  the  customs  of  the  Gauls ; 
—for  they  cultivated  com,  instead  of  de- 
pending, as  the  inieriores  did,  on  pasture, 
and  had  other  garments  besides  the  skins  of 
beasts.  But  they,  as  well  as  all  the  rest — 
*  omnes  verb  Britanni' — tattooed  their  skins, 
and  were  accuBtomed  to  have  one  wife  to 
ten  or  twelve  husbands.  That  usage,  which 
exists  among  the  Tartars  of  Bootan,  is 
highly  deserving  of  explanation.  It  is 
scarcely  consistent  with  an  equality  in  the 
numbers  of  the  two  sexes.  Savage  or  poor 
communities  have  been  found  to  shrink  from 
the  burthen  of  rearing  their  female  offspring, 
as  expensive  to  maintain,  and  inefficient  in 
war  and  that  feeling  did  not  become  extinct 
while  the  law  of  exposure  lasted — 

Qvyariga  d*^Kri6iioi  Kg,v  ^  TT/.ovmog. 

With  such  people  for  the  longe  humanissimi, 
▼e  may  judge  what  manner  of  bipeds  in- 
habited the  forests  and  mountains  to  the 
north  and  west. — ^Then  how  did  all  this  bear 
Tipon  history  1  That  they  had  none  is  suf- 
ficiently shown  by  Caesar's  describing  the 
interior  (that  is  the  non-Belgic)  Britons  as 
•natos  in  insula  ips&.'  And  Tacitus  says  to 
the  same  effect,  *  Britanniam  qai  mortales 
initio  coluerint,  indigent  an  advecti,  ut  inter 
barbaros,  parum  compertum.'  It  is  true 
these  words  relate  to  the  first  inhabitants. 
Ifi  however,  we  look  to  the  practice  of  all 


nations  that  have  acquired  any  literature, 
their  fumic^ing  themselves  with  no  origins 
is  pregnant  evidence  that  they  had  not  yet 
learnt  to  occupy  themselves  with  history. 
And  in  fact,  their  only  histories  that  we  now 
possess  in  any  shape  (not  relating  to  origins, 
and  therefore  not  directly  repudiated  by 
Cassar  and  Agricola),  are  palpably  imitated 
from  Latin  literature. 

But  Hibernia,  being  always  the  most  re- 
mote from  the  continent,  and,  in  Roman 
times,  divided  from  the  provincial  bound- 
aries by  no  imaginary  and  fluctuating  line, 
but  by  a  broad  channel,  was  the  last  of 
these  territories  into  which  improvement 
could  be  expected  to  penetrate.  And  to 
this  presumption  the  statements  are  con* 
formable.  Diodorus  (v.  32)  speaks  of  the 
Britons  who  inhabited  Iris  as  cannibals. 
To  Strabo  they  were  known  as '  consummate- 
ly wild' — dygioi  reXecjg  dvdpcimoi — wilder 
than  those  of  the  greater  island — and  he  too 
had  heard  (though  not  on  the  testimony  of 
sufficient  witnesses)  that  they  were  anthro- 
pophagous and  incestous  (ii.  153 — iv.  281). 
Some  two  centuries  later,  Solinus  regarded 
Hibernia  as  '  inhuman  from  the  rude  man- 
ners of  her  inhabitants,'  who  *used  to  drink 
the  blood  of  the  slain,  and  smear  their  faces 
with  it,'  and  who  *  made  no  distinction  be- 
tween fas  and  nejas.^  And  after  another 
century  and  a  half,  St.  Jerome  understood 
them  to  be  unacquainted  with  the  ordinance 
of  marriage.  Even  if  these  statements 
could  be  reduced  to  mere  inferences  of  con- 
jecture, it  would  still  appear  that,  from  the 
beginning  down  to  a  saint  contemporary 
with  PalTadius,*  nothing  had  transpired  to 
rebut  those  inferences;  and  theOgygians  are 
crushed  by  that  argumentum  negativum. 

According  to  Caesar,  the  Britons,  even 
where  most  civilised  by  proximity  to  the 
Mainland,  had  no  other  towns  than  thick 
woods,  which  they  fortified  with  a  bank  and 
ditch,  and  in  which  they  used  to  assemble  to 
avoid  the  incursions  of  their  enemies. 
Strabo  (iv.  380)  says,  *  their  forests  are 
their  towns,  of  which  they  fence  in  a  large 
circle  with  felled  trees,  and  make  huts  there 
for  themselves  and  stables  for  their  cattle, 
but  not  for  long  at  a  time.'  Such  was  the 
state  of  af&irs  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames^ 
300  years  after  the  time  at  which  we  are  to 
believe  that  a  king  of  Erin  was  building  a 
town  and  a  stately  palace  for  his  successors 
in  Ulster.f 


♦  That  bishop  went  to  Hibernia  jast  ten  years  af- 
ter  the  death  of  8t  Jerome. 

t  Between  Kimbaoth  and  Ptolemy  were  450  years; 
yet,  when  the  latter  spoke  of  several  Irish  irdXt«j.  he 
w»  probaWy  misled  by  %Mh7^^^h^ 
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With  such  data,  we  may  freely  reject  the 
idea  that  a  dironological  and  authentic  his- 
tory of  the  Irish  monarchy  was  in  existence 
in  the  fourth  century  before  Christ.  Whe- 
ther the  CafTre  or  the  New  Zealander  be  the 
true  type  of  that  Hibernian  century,  would 
be  a  more  rational  theme.  We  see  the 
ruins  of  Eamain,  and  we  read  the  catalogue 
of  her  kings,  but  seeing  the  former  is  not 
believing  the  latter, 

Another  consideration,  anterior  to  enu- 
merating and  dating  kings,  is  whether  Hi- 
bernia  had  any  kings  at  all.  Of  a  monar- 
chy existing  in  Britain  no  hint  or  trace  is  to 
be  found.  Strabo  affirms  (ibid.)  the  reverse ; 
and  Ceesar,  in  his  account  of  transactions, 
manifestly  implies  it.  Cynobelin,  who  died 
shortly  before  the  conquest  of  Claudius, 
ofiers  the  first  semblance  of  a  monarch. 

From  the  mere  arbitrary  epoch  of  Kim- 
baoth,  we  may  turn  to  the  reign — (a.  d.  218 
-60)— of  Cormac  McArt,  grandson  to  Conn 
of  the  Battles,  reputed  author  of  extant 
laws  and  precepts,  as  well  as  works  not  now 
forthcoming.  For  the  Irish  question  seems 
inclined  to  resolve  itself  into  an  essay  on 
Cormac.  'Cormack,*  says  old  McGeoghe- 
gan, '  was  absolutely  the  best  king  that  ever 
reigned  in  Ireland  before  himself.  He  wrote 
a  book  entitled  rrincely  Institutions,  which 
in  Irish  is  called  Teagasg  Ri,  which  book 
contains  as  goodly  precepts  and  moral  docu- 
ments as  Cato  or  Aristotle  did  ever  write.' 
Therefore  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  he 
wrote  it  a  good  while  after  himself  This 
work  is  a  dialogue,  in  which  his  son  Cairbre 
asks  questions  (What  is  good  for  a  king  ? 
What  is  good  for  a  country  1  &c.),  and  the 
father  replies  to  him.  It  is  a  Christian  for- 
gery. If  Cormac  was  a  teacher  of  improve- 
ment in  those  savage  days,  his  precepts 
would  be  a  mixture  of  the  barbarism  in 
which  he  lived,  and  the  light  after  which  he 
yearned,  truly  curious  and  instructive,  full 
of  allusions  to  the  former,  with  suggested 
modifications;  such  (for  example)  as  the 
discouragement  of  human  sacrifices,  except 
on  great  occasions — of  infanticide,  except 
in  oases  of  extreme  want — or  of  the  ex- 
tremely promiscuous,  in  point  of  inter- 
course. But  a  simple  deism  with  Christian 
ethics,  or,  in  its  own  words,  *  adoration  of 
the  great  God,'  is  what  a  Christian  forger, 
with  just  the  skill  to  keep  his  own  doctrines 
out,  would  produce.  Such  is  the  vague  un- 
instructive  Teagasg.  It  recommends  '  mer- 
cy and  good  morals,  union  and  brotherly 
love,'  'attending  the  sick,'  and  'learning 
every  art  and  language,'  and  bewails  the 


plied  to  the  British  clam  or  natioDf,  in  the  very 
pages  which  deny  the  existence  of  an  eppidum. 


man  '  that  has  got  a  bad  wife.'  Fortutnale- 
ly  for  the  intended  dupes,  it  speaks  of  con- 
vening the  senate* — senad-*-o(  hell,  ifivm^ 
and  giving  almsan — eleeraosynam ! 

The  same  Cormac  has  credit  for  founding 
three  colleges, — one  for  war,  one  for  history, 
and  one  for  jurisprudence.  Dr.  C.  O'Cot- 
or's  remark,  that  the  Brehon  laws  of  Cor- 
mac 'are  written  in  an  idiom  so  very  obscure 
and  remote  as  to  justify,  ab  intrinseco,  the 
positive  assertion  of  Oen&elad  that  they 
are  the  genuine  laws  of  that  prince,'  re- 
quires to  be  confirmed  by  very  different 
judges  of  Erse  than  he  is  considered  to  have 
been.  Besides  which,  there  is  ambiguity  oa 
the  face  of  it,  for  obscurity  is  quite  distinct 
from  remoteness.  Much  of  the  language  of 
lawyers  and  conveyancers  is  obscure  as  soon 
as  written.  And  the  Irish  had  a  technical 
dialect,  called  the  beurla  fern,  in  whidi  the 
jurisprudent  rejoiced.  In  some  such  the 
Cormac  laws  were  worded.  But  since  Cen- 
faelad  could  expound  them,  he  or  another 
could  write  them ;  and  he  lies  open  to  the 
suspicion  of  having  ^one  so.*  This  pre- 
tension, however,  is  only  the  most  modest 
of  a  whole  set ;  for  laws  exist  purporting  to 
be  written  by  the  monarchs  Ollamh  Fodls 
and  Kimbaoth,  and  by  Achy,  king  of  Munf 
ster,  anno  mundi  3900.  In  respect  of  the 
laws  of  Cormac  we  cannot  but  recall  the 
words  of  O'Flaherty,  *  moneo  inter  veteres 
non  defuisse,  qui  aliorura  nomine  scripts  in 
lucem  emittebant.'  This  much  is  clear— 
thas  a  more  savage  episode  scarcely  occurs 
in  history  than  the  bloody  struggles  of  Cor- 
mac of  the  '  fifly  battles' — one  affording  lees 
leisure  for  pacific  exertions  and  improve- 
ments. 

The  case  which  had  seemed  to  indicate 
some  new  energies,  viz.  his  first  appearing 
on  the  seas  at  the  head  of  a  piratical  navy, 
remaining  abroad  three  years,  and  (as  some 


*  Or  the  synod,  for  the  same  word  serves  the  Gtd 
for  both.  Of  course,  this  palpable  I«atinism  will  be 
vindicated  on  the  score  of  the  common  root— •». 
old.  So  will  i/n'nn,  hel  1— derived,  like  ifearn,  i/rean, 
ifrionn,  and  ifreiun  (Erse),  ufiem  (Welsh) ,  ifern 
(ArmoricJ ,  ifiim  (Cornish) ,  enfer  (French) ,  from  «• 
femum — he  vindicated  as  meaning  i-fuar'in-^^ 
of  cold  land  1 

This  learned  man  got  a  broken  head  at  thebatlw 
of  Moira  in  637 ;  and  his  cerebellum  flowed  on^ 
which  so  improved  the  retentive  powers  of  his  cere- 
brum, that  he  remembered  all  he  had  ever  learat  A 
three  schools,  and  became  a  teacher  in  three  schoob 
himself.  See  Mr.  O'Donovan's  curious  notes  on  ihe 
Battle  of  Moira.  p.p.  278-83. .  Perhaps,  after  be  wM 
disencumbered  of  his  brains,  he  remembered  •  Uwe 
more  than  he  had  learnt.  He  published  a  book  cl 
laws,  including  the  Cormac  laws,  in  two  po^^*^ 
with  a  glossary  and  commentary.  See  VallBnce/* 
Collect,  ii.  pp.  10-22.  It  was  beyond  our  hope^ 
find  as  we  do  paku — iar  a  court  (k*  jastioe— in  ^ 
Cormac  portion  of  this  work.     J^^  ic 
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add)  conqaeriog  North  Britam,  falls  to  die 
ground.  This  premature  and  exaggerated 
picture  of  an  Irish  sea-king  is  shown  by  Mr. 
0*Donovan  to  be  imaginary,  for  the  words 
loinpeas  Chormaic,  rendered  fleet  of  Cormac, 
are  found  to  signify  his  expulsion  or  banish^ 
ment*  This  was  only  the  first  «uid  longest 
of  Gormae's  four  exiles  from  Erin,  spent  in 
Alban,  among  the  most  savage  and  naked 
warriors  of  the  whole  globe  f — hie  loingeas 
moT^  or  great  banishment.  Cenfaelad  was 
well  aware  of  it,  and  extended  it  to  four 
years;  but  differed  from  Tighemaoh  in 
making  his  second  flight  the  hingeas  mor. 
Dr.  Petrie  relies  on  the  acquisitions  *  made 
during  the  ^hree  years  which,  according  to 
Tighemaoh,  he  spent  with  his  fleet  abroad.' 
But  it  turns  out  to  be  one  c^  the  vicissitudes 
of  a  prince'  continually  in  difficulty,  and 
perhaps  flying  fur  his  life  in  a  single  coracle. 
Ihe  absurd  notion  of  his  being  a  Christian 
must  arise  out  of  the  bare  statement  that 
the  Druid  Maelcinn  was  his  enemy,  because 
*  Cormac  did  not  believe  in  him.'  That  it 
does  so,  appears  fi'ongi  the  whole  statement 
upon  that  subject  in  Keating.^  But  unbelief 
in  the  pretensions  or  suggestions  of  one  ar 
TOgant  priest  can  never  imply  a  rejection  of 
the  gods  of  his  fathers.  This  pretended 
writer  of  books  flourished  170  (if  not  200) 
years  before  Saint  Patricius:  one  of  whose 
famous  works  was  teaching  the  Roman  al 
phabet.  He  wrote  365  copies  of  the  abge- 
torium,  or  A  B  C;  and  perhaps,  if  he  taught 
it  every  day  he  may  have  thought  that  number 
requisite,  like  the  eentleman  who  bought  two 
copies  of  a  book  he  intended  to  read  twice. 
The  antiquity  of  the  mode  of  writing  called 
Ogum  is  a  broken  reed  to  lean  upon,  as 
may  be  collected  from  O'Donovan's  undog- 
matio,  but  evidently  not  believing,  review 
of  it. 

Cormac,  pretended  founder  of  the  war 
college,  derives  celebrity  from  a  fiction  evi- 
dently of  no  recent  origin  ;  the  fable  of  his 
son-in-law,  Finn  or  Fionn  MacCumhaili,  Ua 
fiaisgne,  founder  of  the  pretended-  Fionian 
militia ;  a  sort  of  Irish  Xenophon  or  Gio- 
vanni de  Medici.  To  found  a  real  militia 
must  have  seriously  modified  clanship,  and 
changed  society  to  its  very  core.  But  Finn's 
warriors  were  nothing  but  the  clan  of  his 


•  'Loini^^as,  i.  e.  longas,  i.  e.  ionnarbadh. — Peregr. 
CClery'g  Vocabulary.  Observe  that,  with  islanders, 
^U  \B  navigatioH. 

t  See  HCTodian,  Life  of  Sevems,  lib.  iii.  p.  83. 
H.  Stepbani.  Sevenis  died  ten  years  before  the  ac- 
cewion  of  Tlebemach's  Cormac,  but  thirty-six  be- 
fore O'Flaberty'i. 

t  For  if  that  statement,  'pre-existing,  was  thus 
abridged  by  Tighemach,  the  latter  must  have  sup- 
pressed the  momentous  fact  of  an  Irish  monarch's 
conversion. 


ancestor  Baisgne,*  and  were  opposed  on 
equal  terms  by  the  Clanna  Moma;  and 
both  were  nearly  exterminated  in  the  battle 
of  Gabbra,  in  whidi  Cormac's  son  and  suo- 
cessor  Cairbre  fell.  The  whole  story  seems 
to  be  a  fiction.  The  name  of  Finn-gall 
(vulgo  Fingal)  was  concocted  by  Irish  ro- 
mancers, from  that  of  the  Finngall,  Finn- 
geinte,  Finn-lochlannaigh,f  white  invaders^ 
gentiles,  sea-rovers,  of  the  North,  who  be- 
queathed their  name  to  thh  district  so  called 
and  lying  to  the  north  of  Dublin.  Indeed 
we  find  it  as  the  name  of  an  individual 
reigning  over  Man  in  the  11th  century,  and 
the  antithetic  name  of  colour,  Dubh-gall, 
black  invader^  adopted  both  by  Irishmen  and 
Ostmen.  The  whole  Ossianic  story  of  Fin- 
gal^ and  of  his  connexion  with  Locklin,  or 
the  lochlannaigh  of  the  Baltic,  is  of  neces- 
sity subsequent  to  a.d  796,  when  those 
pirates  first  visited  Ireland.  All  this  is 
more  plainly  apparent  from  the  extracts 
made  by  Meredith  Hanmer,  in  1571,  from 
a  sort  of  Hibemo-Danish  romance,  called 
the  Book  of  Howth.  In  that  book,  Finn, 
son  of  Cumhall,  son  of  Trenmor,  son  of 
Ferrelogh,  son  of  Conn  Cathmor,  and  father 
to  Oisin,  father  of  Oscar,  is  a  Dane  of  the 
line  of  Finn  Erin,  who  originally  came  out 
of  Denmark,  and  gave  to  Erin  his  name. 
In  the  days  of  Finn  McCumhaill  fresh 
swarms  of  Danes  flocked  into  Ireland,  and 
were  commanded  by  Finn,  who  set  over 
them  forty- two  captains,  of  whom  *  Osker 
Mac  Oshen  Mac  Finn,  with  his  souldiers, 
kept  the  haven  of  Dublm.'  Till  some  one 
has  produced  a  document,  penned  before  the 
capture  of  Dublin  by  the  Finngall  in  836, 
and  mentioning  the  Fionian  militia  and  its 
captains,  no  reason  will  exist  for  doubting 
that  the  armies  of  the  Grail  or  Ostmen  are  al- 
luded to  in  that  fiible  ;I  n<5ne  for  supposing, 
that  the  clan  Baisgne  differed  from,  or  ex- 
celled, the  other  tribes,  some  or  other  of 
whom  were  conspicuous  in  every  period  of 
the  island's  bloody  history  .§    This  is  another 


*  Dr.  C.  0' Conor  has  not  scrupled  to  render  Ua 
Baisgne,  genere  Vasconins ! 

t  Norwegians.  See  the  'notes  on  Four  Masters, 
annis  849,  925.  However,  it  may  he  considered  still 
uncertain  what  Baltic  nations  were  the  y!nn  and  diibh, 
respectively. 

X  Can  any  one  prove  the  existence  of  Galloglasses , 
hefbre  that  of  Gall  principalities  of  Dublin,  Water- 
ford,  and  Limerick. 

4  We  have  but  just  now  obtained  a  sight  of  Dr. 
Hamilton  Drummond's  Ancient  Irish  Minstrelsy, 
1852.  It  is  a  fresh  collection  of  Irish  Oirianic 
poems,  translated  into  highly  spirited  and  harmoni- 
ous verse,  to  which  we  cannot  here  do  justice.  Of 
their  date  thus  much  appears— that  wamort  anterior 
to  the  13th  century  are  not  supposed  to  have  been 

'All  brightly  clad  in  burnish'd  mail,' &c. 
In  of  the  finest  poems,  a  Danish  battle  of  a.d.  1103 
is  referred  to  the  age  of  Finn  and  the  Fiann.    The 
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heayj  blow  to  the  pretensions  of  Cormacs' 

The  year  430  introduces  us  in  form  to 
Irish  Christianity,  and  its  abgetorium ;  for 
vrhich  the  maritime  and  piratical  reign  of 
Niall  the  Great  had  opened  the  way.  Un- 
der Muircheartach  MacErc,  ciro.  511,  the 
pentarchy  of  Erin  was  first  ruled  by  a  Chris- 
tian monarch  *  and  that  is  the  earliest  reign 
to  which  any  organic  system  of  historical 
deception  oould  be  referred.  But  the  fable 
of  the  Irish  dynasties  has  really  a  somewhat 
more  recent  origin.  A  bard  named  Fin  tan, 
with  certain  coadjutors  under  him,  fabricated 
the  history  of  Erin,  from  Ceasair,  grand- 
daughter of  Noah,  who  came  to  that  island 
forty  days  before  the  deluge,  f  to  the  time 
of  Diarmid  McCearbhaill,  who  reigned  from 
about  544  to  565,  and  under  whom  Fintan 
flourished.  But  in  order  to  obtain  vogue 
for  stories  of  which  a  bard  of  that  period 
could  know  nothing,  it  was  given  out  that 
Fintan  had  in  fact  lived  in  Ireland,  from  the 
first  peopling  of  the  island,  under  various 
names  and  metempsychoses.  The  strange 
words  used  concerning  the  bard  Amergin, 
that  he  *  fasted  three  days  and  three  nights 
en  Fintan,  in  the  presence  of  the  Irish,*  so 
that  Fintan  manifested  to  him  the  true  his- 
tories, seemed  to  imply  that  he  claimed  a 
sort  of  worship.I  Hanmer  mentions  tha 
proverb,  *  had  I  lived  Fintan's  years  I  could 
Bay  much.'§  In  the  poem  ascribed  to  Fin- 
tan, the  name  of  Tuan  stands  foremost 
among  his  coadjutors.  But  of  Tuan  also 
it  is  told  that  he  came  to  Ireland  312  years 
post  diluvium,  underwent  many  transmigra- 
tions, and  finally  survived  Fintan.| 

Dr.  Petrie  has  drawn  the  highly  impor- 
^  tant  inference  ^that  the  fictions  relative  to  Hie 
early  colonization  of  Ireland  were  first  con- 
cocted in  the  reign  of  Dermot,^^  For  even 
if  this  imposture  was  never  practised  by 
those  men,  but  was  subsequently  imputed, 
its  imputers  must  have  been  convinced  that 
they  were  the  earliest  authorities.  It  were 
to  be  wished  that  this  great  dictum  might 


want  of  jSfUiquarianism  encourages  the  doubt  if  this 
mythus  be  purely  Irish.    Besides  the  perpetual  in- 
trusion of  St  Patrick  in  propria  persona, 
*■  The  Danan  foe  in  shining  mail 
Come  on,  proud  Tara's  walls  to  scale,' 
though  the  power  of  the  Dananns  had  been  extin< 

faished  1200  years.  The  con/osion  of  the  words 
'iann,  men  of  Finn,  and  Feine,  is  a  suspicious  point 
pervading  this  literature. 

«*  Petrie's  Tara  Hill,  p.  119, 

t  The  universal  deluge  not  including  Ireland,  as 
being  oceanic,  and  no  part  of  the  ancient  world  ?  Gi- 
raldus  was  disposed,  O'Flaherty  indisposed,  to  hearken 
to  this  story. 

X  Petrie.    Ibid,  p.  130. 

4  Chron.  of  Ireland,  p.  6. 


li  Ogygia,parti.,p.4. 
TTTamllill,  p.132.    ^ 


never  be  let  out  of  sight ;  as  perhaps  it  is, 
in  a  certain  degree,  by  the  editor  of  the 
Masters.  The  legend  of  Erin  emanated 
from  persons  of  biblical  knowledge.  It  be- 
gins with  Noah ;  it  proceeds  to  one  Partho- 
lan,  undeniably  the  gospel  name  Bartholo- 
mew ;  and  it  derives  the  latest  dynasty  from 
Scota,  daughter  of  Pharaoh.  It  was  framed, 
afler  scripture  names  were  popularly  known. 

But  these  operations  on  the  past  were 
linked  on  to  the  present ;  for  the  latest  fable 
was  that  of  the  then  reigning  race,  the  Graed- 
hil  or  Gael  kings.  Into  that  section  of  his- 
tory the  concoction  entered  largely.  And 
where  it  stopped,  we  cannot  by  any  means 
tell.  Dr.  Petrie  observes,  *  No  fact  can  be 
more  uncontrovertibly  established  than  that 
the  Irish  committed  to  writing  in  their  na- 
tive language,  immediately  after  the  intro- 
duction of  Christianity,  not  only  the  laws, 
bardic  historical  poems,  etc.,  of  their  own 
time,  but  those  which  have  been  preserved 
from  times  preceding,  either  traditioncdly  or 
otherwise}  This  assumes  that  'historical 
poems' — an  elastic  phrase,  applicable  to  the 
most  casual  rhapsody,  or  to  poetical  chronic 
oles  like  those  of  Maolmura  of  Fathain  and 
Gilda  Coeman — were  existing  before,  and 
written  down  *  immediately  after,'  an  epock 
itself  undefinable.  It  seems  also  to  assume 
that  such  efforts  of  genius  might  have  beea 
till  then  preserved  in  some  third  way  {oth- 
erwise) besides  tradition  or  writing ;  but  this 
is  a  trifle. 

The  eidstence  of  a  pentarchy,  under  the 
ardrigh,  or  monarch,  may  be  taken  as  a  feet 
The  synony  me  o^fifih  (coige  or  coigeadh)  and 
province  demonstrates  it.  The  formation  of 
the  monarchal  domain  of  Meath,  out  of  four 
portions  borrowed  from  the  four  provinces 
where  they  touched  each  other,  must  be  con- 
sidered as  another  fact.  The  three  annual 
festivals,  in  the  three  portions  less  immedi- 
ately regal,  the  Momonian,  Ck>nnachtian,  and 
Ultonian,  and  the  triennial,  feis  (or  parlia* 
ment)  of  Lagenian  Temora,  confirm  the 
quadripartite  origin  of  Meath.  The  payment 
of  a  toll  or  tribute  from  these  assemblies  to 
the  kings,  from  whom  the  portions  were  se- 
parated, is  conclusive — ^if  authentic  ( Ogyg* 
iii.  56.)  But  it  is  not  even  pretended  that 
the  central  kingdom  was  compounded  before 
the  reign  of  Tuathal,  a.d.  130-160;  and 
therefore  tricks  have  been  employed  to  set 
up  an  anterior  and  primeval  pentardiy. — 
Slainge,  first  monarch  of  Erin,  at  a  wild  date, 
divided  her  into  five  kingdoms,  Leinster,  Con- 
naught,  Ulster,  Desmond  and  Thomond,  {lb. 
iii,  8.)  This  fable,  firstly,  by  dividing  Muns- 
ter,  makes  it  an  unmeaning  term  from  the 
very  beginning,  no  one  thing  having  ever  been 
signified  by  it ;  secondly,  it  disregards  the 
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earliest  toleraUe  histoiy  of  Munater,  that  of 
OiJioll  Glum  and  his  two  sons ;  thirdly,  it 
proves  Meath  to  be  improperly  compounded 
from  only  four  kingdoms,  with  four  festivals, 
and  four  tolls ;  and  fourthly,  it  makes  Erin, 
after  the  formation  of  Meath,  a  hexarchy. — 
But  other  antiquaries  admit  that  Heremon 
divided  the  island  into  but  four  provinces, 
Munster,  and  the  other  three.*  And  the  an- 
dent  authority  of  the  Psalter  of  Tara  declar- 
ed that  the  five  kings  were  the  Ardrigh  and 
his  four  toparchs.  Therefore  the  forming  of 
Meath  was,  ipso  facto,  that  of  the  pentar(£y  ; 
for  previously  there  were  not  the  Cuig  Coige 
na  Herinn  ;  *  five  fifths  of  Erin.' — Whether 
the  Median  toparchy  was  originally  (and 
continued  theoretically)  in  the  crown,  and 
the  monarch  himself  the  toparch  of  Meath ; 
or  whether  the  dignity  held  by  the  long  line 
of  Southern.  Hy-Niall,  the  O'Melaghl in  kings 
of  Meath,  existed  from  the  beginning,  isper- 
h»M  not  obvious  to  find  in  printed  books. 

The  Boarian  mulct,  or  penal  tribute,  paid 
by  Leinster  to  the  monarch  in  perpetuity, 
and  divided  by  him  between  Ulster,  Muns- 
ter, Connaught,  and  the  Queen  of  Tara,f  was 
sorely  a  fact,  since  its  abolition  in  693  is  on 
record.  Doubts  may  exist  whether  it  origi- 
nated with  Tuatha>  in  the  second  century,  or 
with  Cormao  in  the  third.  The  former  im- 
posed it  to  punish  the  king  of  Leinster  for 
causing  the  death  of  his  two  daughters ;  and 
Cormac  reimposed  and  increased  it,  and  put 
to  death  the  twelve  princes  of  Leinster,  be- 
cause its  king  had  massacred  thirty  '  royal 
daughters,'  with  their  handmaidens,  at  the 
Bouihem  claenfsrt  of  Temora.  Both  sought 
to  revenge  the  death  of  young  women  ; 
hut  in  very  different  cases.  For  the  Lage- 
Dian  had  married  TuathaPs  eldest  daughter, 
then  pretended  she  was  dead,  and  so  obtain- 
ed the  younger,  who  died  of  shame,  and  the 
elder  sister  of  grief.  This  story  is  absurd  and 
modem ;  more  than  two  centuriea  later  Erin 
vas  quite  proverbial  for  its  extreme  indifier 
^Dce  to  sexual  restraints  and  sanctions ; — the 
canting  romance  seems  like  a  veil  thrown 
over  the  bloody  truth,  substantially  told  in 
Corraac's  story.J  But  the  two  stories  to- 
gether, combined  with  the  reservation  of  the 
mulct  to  the  Queen^  and  the  reginal,  not  -re- 
gal, foundation  of  Tara  itself,  for  the  sepul- 
ture of  a  Queen,  and  the  residence  oiher  pos- 

♦  Ap.  Halliday's  Keating,  p.  313.  How  did  the 
four  divisions  really  arise  ?  Probably  they  were  four 
permaoeDt  leagues  of  clans,  like  the  Frand  and 
AHemanni. 

t  Heie  is  no  allusion  to  any  king  of  Meath,  other 
than  the  sovereign. 

t  Finn,  of  the  royal  blood  of  Leinster,  obtained 
Connac^s  two  daughters,  by  alleging  that  the  first  had 
^  away,  and  afterwards  taking  her  back  again. 
*«ating,  p.  267  j  Ogygia,  p.  388. 


terity,  show  that  there  was  a  gynaoeum,  and 
a  violation  thereof 

That  Tara  was  the  capital  of  the  kings  of 
all  Erin,  while  it  was  an  undivided  part  of 
Leinster,  and  before  the  composition  of 
Meath,  if  not  exactly  a  contradiction,  is  at 
least  an  incredible  proposition.  It  is  also 
absurd  to  suppose  that  a  land  of  perpetual 
slaughter  would  avenge  an  act  of  murder 

i simply  as  such)  by  fining  a  whole  kingdom 
or  ever.  These  events  (Tuathalian,  or  Cor- 
roacian)  seems  to  have  accompanied  the  for- 
mation of  the  pentarchy.  That  institute 
would  alarm  Leinster  especially,  by  requir- 
ing her  to  receive  within  her  territory  the 
court  of  the  Ardrigh  and  the  Fesi  of  all  Erin. 
And  the  Lagenian  outrages  against  Tara 
(probably  against  the  vestals  of  its  sanctu- 
ary*) may  have  arisen  from  hostility  to  the 
new  constitution  of  the  island.  It  appears 
in  no  decently  historical  shape,  that  Leinster 
was  ever  an  unmulcted  member  of  the  fedo- 
ra! kingdom. 

Whose  young  women  were  killed,  and  to 
whose  Queen  the  fine  was  first  reserved,  is 
perhaps  no  other  question  than  who  was  the 
first  ku3g  of  Tara.  The  Psalter  of  Tara,  as- 
cribed to  Cormac  himself,  was  possibly  one 
of  the  most  ancient  books  in  Erse,  and  some- 
what anterior  to  the  great  fictions  of  the  reign 
of  Diarmid.  That  work  would  seem  to  have 
considered  Cormac  M*Art  as  only  the  seventh 
monarch  that  Erin  ever  had.  For  he  was 
its  reputed  author ;  and  the  Bard  Cuan  says 
ofit^- 

*  It  is  the  Psalter  that  gives, 
Seven  monarchs  of  Erin  of  harbours, 
Five  kings  of  the  provinces  it  makes, 
The  king  of  Erin  and  her  toparchs.^ 

But  if  the  Psalter  gave  no  more  than  seven 
monarchs  in  all,  its  fabricator  was  not  aware 
of  either  Tuathal  or  his  son  Feidlimidh,  as 
they  now  stand.  It  is  not  impossible  that 
Cormac's  real  title  to  celebrity  may  have 
been,  that  he  constituted  and  shaped  the 
federal  monarchy  ;  some  ruder  attempts  at 
unity  of  government  having  preceded  him. 
But  all  is  premature  at  present  Publish 
the  documents,  and  then  we  will  discuss 
them  fully. 

The  great  key  to  mythical  Erin,  the  im- 
posture of  the  bards  of  king  Dermot,  points 
out  the  doctrine  of  metempsychosis  and 


*  Mr.  Kelly  is  harsh  in  calling  this  *the  Vallan- 
cey  mania.'  Cambrensis,  i.  p.  479.  A  penalty,  with 
a  kingdom  for  its  sufferer,  the  rest  of  the  monarchy 
for  iu  recipient,  and  perpetuity  for  its  duration,  is  to 
be  accounted  for;  anodiM  is  to  be  found  worthy  of 
such  a  surprising  vmdex.  The  massacre  is  referred  to 
the  Samhna  or  Allhallows-day,  one  of  the  two  great 
feasts  of  religion,  and  the  season  of  the  Feis  of  Temo- 
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Dniidical  reminiscence  as  no  feeble  engine 
of  power.*  The  avowal  of  it  was  common 
among  the  Welsh  bards : — 

*  I  was  on  the  pinnaele  of  felicity 
In  the  court  of  C  jnobelin ; 
I  was  wiih  Bran  m  Erin ; 
I  have  had  understanding  of  m>ccious  things, 
Remembering  the  very  ancient  Britons' — &c.&c. 

A  Druid  had  only  to  stand  up  and  say — 
The  things  complained  of  as  novelties  (the 
Boarian  mulct  for  instance)  are  ancient,  and 
I  remember  their  first  promulgation,  when  I 
was  Euphorbus  and  Tuathal  was  king! — 
A  system  so  adapted  to  deception  must  add 
to  our  uncertainties. 

It  is  not  unimportant,  with  a  view  to  the 
future  progress  of  these  studies,  to  observe 
how  the  editor  of  the  Masters  has  dealt  with 
the  matters  so  boldly  'concocted  in  the 
reign  of  Dermot' — whether  he  cordially 
confines  himself  to  the  conjecture  of  things 
probable,  and  the  maintenance  of  things 
reasonably  certain,  or  cherishes  Ogygian 
thoughts  in  a  corner  of  his  mind.  Accord- 
ing to  the  school  of  Fintan,  and  to  vulgar 
belief,  a  certain  race  called  Tuatha  De  Dan- 
ann  reigned  in  Erin  during  197  years: — 
namely,  writes  O'Flaherty,  from  a.m.  2737 
to  2934 — one  year  after  the  foundations  of 
Solomon's  temple.  Certain  mounds,  cairns, 
and  stones,  said  to  be  *  of  the  most  remote 
antiquity,'  are  ascribed  to  them,  in  *  a  com- 
pilation made  at  Clonmacnois  in  the  twelfth 
century.'  (F,  M.,  p.  1068.)  These  mo 
numents  (says  the  editor)  'prove  that  the 
Tuatha  De  Danann  were  a  real  people, 
though  their  historv  is  so  much  wrapped 
in  fable  and  obscurity,  (p.  23,  note,)  It  is 
essential  to  the  cause  of  truth  that  this 
point  should  be  cleared  up.  That  some- 
thing real  was  alluded  to,  in  absurd  chro- 
nology, is  very  possible ;  the  mode  of  proving 
It  is  the  important  point.  Is  it  true  that 
mounds  and  stones,  of  origin  otherwise 
unknown,  can  prove  the  reality  of  the 
persons  to  whom  popular  credence  has  as- 
cribed them  ?  if  so,  the  days  of  mythology 
might  revive.  Not  only  men,  but  heathen 
gods,  cvclopes,  dives,  and  genii,  might  re- 
sume their  place  in  history.  At  any  rate 
Ludgate  would  become  a  living  monument 
of  king  LIudd,  though  his  history  is 
'wrapped  in  obscurity.'  Let  this  doctrine 
be  applied  to  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Mas- 
ters. With  Ceasair,  the  antediluvian  lady, 
came  over  a  hero  called  Bith,  who  in  pro- 


*  Th«  bard  Amergin,  son  of  Milesius,  was  poet  to 
the  ori^nal  Scot- Gaels ;  and  we  find  the  real  bard 
Amer|in  an  active  agent  in  the  for^fery  of  their  le- 
gend, m  the  sixth  centmy.  Herem  there  may  be 
some  working  of  that  system. 


cess  of  time  died,  and  was  buried  in  Ae 
cairn  of  Sliabh  Beatha.  {lb.  in  a.m.,  2243.) 
Does  this  prove  the  reality  of  Bithi  Yei 
verily.  For  '  if  this  cam  be  ever  explored, 
it  may  furnish  evidences'  [not  of  its  own 
date,  itself  no  likely  supposition,  but]  'of 
the  true  period  of  the  arrival  of  Bith,^  [Jh, 
p.  4,  noU.)  For  if  Bith  did  not  arrive,  bov 
should  the  cairn  be  his  1  'I  did  not  say  m? 
name  was  Daniel,'  murmured  Mr.  N. 
Winkle.  '  Yes,  you  did,  sir,'  replied  Ae 
judge, '  else  how  should  it  be  on  my  notesf 
And  how  should  Bith  be  on  the  notes  of 
Fintan  and  Tuan?  Ceasair  herself  lies 
buried  under  the  Cam  Ceasra,  which  ^ 
haps  conceals  ft-om  the  eye  of  nutn  the  trod 
date  of  her  arrival. 

Ilie  pedigree  of  Patrick  elidts  another 
manifestation  of  our  editor's  inward  pre- 
possessions. FlannusButensis  has  preserved 
a  pedigree  of  the  saint,  which  deduces  him 
in  fifteen  generations,  counting  both  inchi* 
sively,  from 

^  Britan,  otter  of  the  sea,  from  whom  the  rigcv- 
ous  Britons  came.' 

At  thirty  years  to  a  generation,  Patridc  wis 
bora  420  years  after  the  birth  of  Britan; 
consequently,  if  Ussher  be  right  in  saying 
that  Patrick  was  born  372,  Britan  was  born 
in  B.C.  58.  And  if  piair  was  correctly  in- 
formed that  Julias  Caesar  oame  over  in  B.G. 
55,  he  arrived  many  years  too  soon  to  find 
any  of  the  vigorous  Britons.  Banagber 
must  be  invincible  if  this  does  not  beat  it. 
Upon  that  passage,  so  worthy  of  serioui 
criticism,  Mr.  O'Donovan  has  bestowed  the 
following : — 

*  This  pedigree  is  clearly  legendary.  Becam 
Britan,  fr(Hn  whom  the  Britons  are  said  to  htve 
derived  their  name  and  orisin,  is  said,  by  all  the 
Irish  writers,  to  have  flourisoed  before  the  arrival 
of  the  Tuatha  De  Dananns  in  Ireland;  and, 
therefore^  to  deduce  the  Irish  apostle's  pedigree 
from  him  in^fteen  generations,  cannot  now  lors 
moment  stand  the  test  of  criticism.'  {^ 
p.  131.) 

We  must  no^v  conclude  that  Britain  was  in- 
habited before  the  days  of  Csesar,  becstne 
the  wits  at  the  court  of  the  last  kingof  l^rt 
have  taught  us  that  it  was  (inhabited  moif 
than  1213  years  before  the  Nativity. 

Mr.  O'Donovan,  following  O^Conor  and 
Petrie,  invokes  the  Latin  author  Coelestitw, 
as  *  decided  evidence'  of  Irish  literature  flou^ 
ishing  in  the  fourth  century.*    Tlie  case  is, 


*  Introduction,  p.  1.  He  also,  with  Dr.  Petrie  re- 
produces O' Conor's  strange  whim  of  identifyinir^lJ' 
mian's  *  bellicosa  hominum  natio/  distinct  from  tw 
Scotti,  and  called  Attacotti,  whom  no  aotbor  «>*"*5 
with  Ireland,  and  that  order  or  dasf  of  Irish  ctM 
Aitbeach-tuatha  (plebeians,  or  rather  nMti<;«),  up« 
whose  story  it  is  still  prematnre  to  offer  an  opinioa 
Even  simiUtude  of  tonnd  ia  wtntini^  ^^ 
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ttml;  he  wrote  a  book  to  Ms  parents  ;  and  if 
the/  were  Seoti  in  Ireland,  it  follows  the 
Sooti  used  to  read  Latin  boc^s*  These  are 
the  words  of  Gennadius ; — 

*  Co&lestius,  before  he  ran  into  the  Pelagian 
dogma,  nay,  when  still  a  yoath — \_circa  370  or 
$80 !] — wrote  three  epistles,  De  Monasterio,  to 
his  parents,  of  the  size  of  little  books,  in  all  re- 
spects necessary  to  those  who  dedre  God.  Thdr 
moral  language  contained  nothing  of  the  errour 
afterwards  disclosed,  but  everything  that  could 
inoite  to  yirtue.' 

But  St.  Jerome,  indulging  in  course  jocular- 
ity, speaks  of  *  a  very  stupid  man  rendered 
heavy  by  the  gruel  of  the  Scoti.'  (In  Jerem. 
iv.  835.)  And  that  man  had  a  precursor, 
Grunnius,  t.  e.  the  Grunter.  It  is  certain 
that  Grunnius  was  Tyrannius  Rufinus,  inas- 
much as  he  was  the  translator  of  Sextus  Py- 
thagor6us.  Again,  he  complains  of  a  mute 
instigator,  who  spoke  with  the  tongue  of  an- 
other. *  Being  mute  himself  he  barks  by  a 
large  and  corpulent  Albine  (or  Alpine)  dog, 
better  able  to  kick  than  to  bite.'  (i5.,  923.) 
And  proceeds  to  say  '  habet  ENIM  proge- 
niera  Scoticse  gentis  de  Britannorum  vinci- 
nia.'  As  Rufinus  was  certainly  the  first  man 
in  the  first  passage,  so  Mafifei  and  Vallarsi 
are  probably  right  that  he  was  also  the  first 
in  the  second  passage.  For  that  Origenist 
was  mute  on  wnat  is  called  Pelagianism,  and 
did  not  himself  propound  it,  though  he  sowed 
the  seeds  of  it ;  which  is  false,  concerning 
Pelagius.  The  words  canis  Alpinus  would 
vield  no  sense.  But  the  editors  restore  Al 
binus  from  the  best  MSS.  That  word  stands 
in  opposition  to  Rufinus — the  dumb  red  dog 
and  the  white  barking  dog.  But  antithesis 
does  not  dispense  with  truth.  Rufinus  was 
such  by  name.  How  was  the  other  Albi- 
nusl  Because  he  was  Albionius,  a  man  of 
Albion — a  name  of  Britain  usually  derived 
from  alhm.  That  is  demonstrated  by  the 
ENIM,  which  refers  to  nothing,  if  not  to  Al- 
hinus,  taken  geographically.*  Therefore  the 
man  here  named  is  Pelagius,  not  Coelestius. 
It  was  Pelagius  who  fattened  upon  Scotian 
gruel,  and  who  came  of  the  Sootica  gens. 
Oroscus  says  (p.  621)  that  Pelagius  was 
noted  for  his  pinguedo  and  crassitudo,  and 
therefore  he  was  the  prsegravatus  and  corpu- 
lentus,  unless  the  same  personalities  were 
applied  to  both  men.  It  is  well  known  that 
he  was  a  Briton.  He  was  the  author  Brit- 
annus  of  the  heresy,  and  the  coluber  BriUm- 
««»,  and  bore  the  agnomen  of  Pelagius  Brito 


to  distinguish  him  from  I^elagius  Tarentinus. 
{Augustin  Ep.^  106.)  The  phrase  of  Jerome, 
'  Scotorum  pultibus  praegravatus,'  is  similar 
to  the  verse  of  Prosper  on  Pelagius,  *  huno 
fruge  suA  aequorei  pavere  Britanni ;'  and  the 
word  Britannus  was  large  enough  to  include 
an  Hibernian.*  Still  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  he  describes  anybody  at  all  as  being 
a  nati  ve  of  Ireland.  The  words  *  habet  enim 
progeniem  Scoticce  gentis'  are  not  easy  to 
construe ;  but  they  would  rather  imply  what 
we  signify  by  the  word  extraction.  It  is  as 
though  he  had  said,  hs^Qt  proeapiam  Scoticse 
gentis.  An  Irish  mother  or  grandmother 
would  suffice. 

It  is  now  known  firom  Marius  Mercator, 
his  contemporary,  what  Coelestius  really  was. 
He  ^  adhered  to  this  Pelagius,  being  a  man 
noble  indeed  by  birth,  and  at  that  time  an 
Auditorial  Scholastic,  but  naturae  vitio  eunu- 
ches  from  his  mother's  womb.'f  As  to  his 
localities,  he  '  came  forth  from  the  city  of 
Rome  to  Carthage,  the  metropolis  of  all 
Africa.'!  But  Gamier  was  too  sanguine  in 
thinking  that  his  publication  of  Marius  would 
silence  the  Scotica  gens;  nor  is  Dr.  O'Conor 
so  easily  to  be  done  out  of  his  heretic.  For 
he  oooly  maintains  that  'nobilis  natu'  signi- 
fies his  descent  from  a  Gaelic  chieftain  in  the 
wilds  of  Erin !  If  this  strange  claim  were  not 
reproduced,  the  notice  of  it  would  have  been 
spared. 

This  voluminous  history  is  a  book  of  ra- 
pine, vengeance,  and  bloodied ;  the  annals 
of  a  race  of  disunited  warriors  and  nomadic 
cattle-lifters,  preying  upon  each  other.  The 
deaths  of  churchmen  or  penitents,  in  an  odour 
of  sanctity,  furnish  its  peaceftil  and  unguilty 
records.  But  the  impulses  of  violence  were 
too  strong  for  those  of  religion;  and  the 
crimes  of  profanation  and  sacrilege  were  not 
rare.§  All  this  kept  the  Saints  in  such  a 
temper  as  must  almost  have  impaired  their 
beatitude.  Giraldus  |  observed  that  the 
Saints  of  this  nation,  even  when  dead  and 
exalted  to  heaven,  seemed  to  be  more  vin- 
dictive than  those  of  oUier  nations.  In  trudi 
the  accepted  system  of  miraculous  agency 


*  In  the  PalatiDe  Academy  of  Chailenuigne,  where 
ntnes  were  amiiDed,  Alcmn  of  York  took  that  of 
Fbccus  Albinut ;  probably  in  the  same  ^ense,  and 
vith  St  Jczome  (to  whom  he  was  devoted)  in  his 
•ye. 


*  As  in  Pliny  and  Diodorus.  It  cannot  be  replied, 
'  Very  welL  then  we  will  take  Pelagius  instead  */  for 
nobody  douots  that  a  Scotus  could  learn  Latin,  or^that 
a  negro  can.  But  Pelagius  never  wrote  ad  parenie$y 
on  which  the  case  of  Coelestius  hinges. 

t  Mai.  Merc.  Common,  ad  Lect..  p.  30,  ed.  Gar- 
nier.  The  Scholastic!  Auditoriales,  Forenses,  or  Ju- 
risperiti,  were  lawyers  who  pleaded  the  causes  of 
cities  or  communities  before  the  higher  auditories  or 
tribunals. 

X  Marias  Common,  ad  Imp.,  p.  6. 

4  See  pp.  331,  391,  447,  453,  479,  553,  561,  665, 
693,  749,  751, 759, 797. 

H  Topogr.  Hibem.,  ii.  55.  But  he  elsewhere  owns 
that  his  own  Cambnan  saii^if|^jitj^i5a|^%lhf  ^ 
itin.  Camb.,  ii.  7.  O 
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amounted  to  what  Warburton  would  have 
called  a  pure  Mosaic  theocracy  in  the  dispen- 
sations of  nature.  Whatever  mischief  befell 
a  man,  such  as  diseases,  being  drowned,  or 
murdered,  or  expelled,  was  a  miracle  of  the 
Saints.  So  a  man  had  a  gangrene  in  his 
neck  '  by  the  miracles  of  God  and  St.  Kie- 
ran.'*  And  the  whole  kingdom,,  according 
as  its  rulers  were  acceptable  or  otherwise  to 
the  S  lints,  either  abounded  in  fine  weather, 
milk,  fruits,  and  fish,  or  was  visited  with  bad 
seasons  and  scarcity.* 

The  civilization  of  Ireland,  not  forwarded 
by  the  prevalence  of  such  a  doctrine  as  this, 
was  undoubtedly  retarded  by  the  schism 
which  divided  her  from  the  continental 
Church  on  the  observance  of  Easter.  The 
question  was  only  "whether  Easter  should  be 
the  Sunday  falling  from  the  16th  to  the  22nd 
day  of  the  moon,  or  from  the  14th  to  the 
20th.J  But  it  is  difficult  for  us  now  to  ap- 
preciate the  importance  of  schism  to  those 
ages,  in  which  religion  contained  within  it- 
self the  whole  of  civilization  and  the  whole 
of  literature.  In  spite  of  the  auspicious 
change,  which  should  have  united  her  mor- 
ally to  Europe,  she  continued  to  be 

'  La  divisa  dal  mondo  ultima  Irlanda.' 

The  most  sinister  working  of  this  division 
was,  that  her  clergy,  instead  of  being  mis- 
aionaries  and  their  ilives,  were  mere  natives, 
that  Is,  ill-taught  barbarians,  and,  by  reac- 
tion on  that  working,  all  the  best  of  them 
were  fain  to  join  that  remarkable  emigration 
of  the  Saints  for  ages,  from  Columbanus 
down  to  Marianus  Sootus.§  Although  the 
south  of  Ireland  had  received  the  ordinary 
compute  some  time  before  633,  the  northern 
half  was  only  converted  to  paschal  orthodoxy 
by  Adamnanus,  abbot  of  lona,  in  703.  | 

To  the  same  useful  mission  of  the  Hebri- 
dean  abbot,  or  one  slightly  anterior,  we  may 
refer  the  Cain  (or  Penal  Law)  of  Adamnan  ; 
curious  as  a  proof  of  barbarism,  and  as  a 
move  towards  civility.  It  was  still  the  cus- 
tom for  women  to  wage  active  war  in  those 
feuds  which  desolated  the  island.    The  mo- 


♦  For  the  like  formula  see  pp.  183,  527,  639,  717, 
751,  757,  813,  831,  841,  843,  917. 

t  See  Four  Masters,  pp.  91, 97, 99 ;  Ljmch's  Cam- 
brensis,  by  KelJy,  pp.  459,  465 ;  Battle  of  Moira,  p. 
101;  and  O'Donovan,  ibid.  The  Masters  themselves 
«ay  of  the  powerful  Hugh  O^Uonuell,  who  died  in 
1537,  *  a  mao  in  whose  reign  the  seasons  were  fa- 
vourable, so  that  sea  and  land  were  productive'  (p. 
1439). 

X  The  change  of  the  Catholic  compute  to  15-21  left 
tbt  schism  equally  unreconciled. 

t  A  very  curious  passage  of  history,  to  which  little 
attention  has  hitherto  been  paid. 

H  Bada,  iiL  cap.  3,  5,  16, 23.  Lanigan's  Hist,  cap. 
15,  s.  6. 


ther  of  Adamnan,  journeying  with  him 
through  the  plains  of  Bresia,  (within  sight  of 
Tara  Hill),  beheld  one  of  these  furies  hack- 
ing the  breasts  of  another  with  a  sick  le.  And 
she  obtained  through  him  the  Cain  of  a  sy- 
nod held  at  Tara,  by  which  women  were  ex- 
empted from  going  to  the  wars.*  We  may 
compare  this  enactment  with  that  of  the  9ea> 
king  Olver  Bamakall — (Olverus  Infantum 
Praesidium) — ^by  whidi  (so  Bartholinus  tes- 
tifies, p.  457)  the  piratical  Norwegians  were 
interdicted  from  the  game  of  catching  little 
children  on  the  points  of  their  spears.  An 
uncertain  date,  but  subsequent  to  the  Cam 
Adamnan,  belongs  to  the  Canon  Phadruig — 
which  enjoins  the  clergy  of  all  ranks  to  oflB- 
ciate  in  suitable  vestments.f  It  does  not, 
however,  descant  on  copes  and  chasubles^ 
but  rather  on  the  first  vestments  of  Adam,  if 
we  may  thus  paraphrase  the  unutterable 
words  of  the  reverend  synod.  Dr.  Lanigaa 
would  torture  them  into  a  censure  of  tight 
garjnents,  fitting  to  the  shape ;  but  they  are 
all  too  plain.  St.  Gildas  spoke  with  equal 
plainness ;  no  doubt,  from  his  own  ample 
opportunities  of  observation,  though  of  an 
earlier  age  ;  but  as  he  spoke  not  of  church- 
men, he  is  not  subjected  to  their  quibbles.{ 
The  Cain  of  Daire  in  811 — so  called  from  a 
virgin  of  the  fifth  century  who  seems  to  have 
been  a  patron  saint  of  milch  cows  and  dairies 
— forbade  the  killing  of  cows;  a  wasteful 
practice,  at  variance  with  the  best  interests 
of  civil  war  and  cattle-lifking.§  For  the  like 
reason,  the  Cain  against  killing  clergymen 
(which  was  enacted — ^in  Tighemach's  phrase, 
*  tenuit  Hibemiam ' — in  737,  and  often  re- 
enacted)  was  called  the  Cain  Phadruig,  or 
Law  of  rat  rick. 

The  charter  of  King  Aedh  Oirdnidhe  is 
mentioned  in  the  Ulster  Annals  as  a  solemn 
republication  of  the  Cain  Phadruig.  In  804, 
at  the  instance  of  Fothadh  of  the  Canons,  be 
exempted  the  clergy  from  taking  part  in 
those  ^  hostings  and  expeditions '  with  whidi 
he  was  wont  to  ravage  his  own  dominions. 
Of  the  character  of  those  wars  the  Four  Mas- 
ters (who  consider  his  charter  as  quite  a  nov- 
elty) gives  us  this  information  from  one  of 
his  bards : — 


*  Ant  of  Tara,  pp.  171,  172.  This  law  did  not 
soon  become  forgotten,  from  the  obsoleteness  of  the 
evil ;  for  in  a.  d.  927  the  bishop  of  Deny  was  still 
entitled  Maor  (g:uardian)  of  the  Cain  Adamngn. 
Four  Masters,  io  anno. 

t  Spelman  Concilia,  p.  52. 

\  Epist..  c.  15.  The  fallain,  or  c]oak,JfiE»teniii| 
precariously  in  front,  reauired  a  round  tunic,  or  bru- 
cs,  under  it.  For  the  Chapter  of  black  Afticao  Ca- 
nons performing  difkie  service,  see  Serign^  Letter 
34. 

4  See  Life  of  St  Corbmac,  cap.  8,  in  Colgan,  Ads 
SS,  p.  752.  Digitized  by  Vjr^^^V  IC 
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^Heretanui  to  Lemater,  Aedb,  a  aoldier  who 

shuns  not  battles : 
The  robber  kin^  did  not  cease  till  lie  left,  them 

in  dearth.' 

Bat '  it  was  not  pleasing  to  the  clergy  to  go 
upon  any  expedition,'  and  *  tbey  complained 
of  their  grievanoe.'  They  were,  however, 
content  to  accompany  their  robber  kings  for 
800  years  after  St.  Patrick,  and  from  30  to 
40  years  longer  than  the  women.  This  was 
mother  step  in  advance ;  another  path  cleared 
in  the  thick  wilderness.  But  it  is  a  mark  of 
the  times  that  Fothadh  drew  up  this  memo- 
rable act  in  bardic  poetry.* 

In  the  tenth  century  pilgrimages  to  Rome 
became  a  feature  of  intimacy  between  Erin 
and  the  world.  The  eleventh  witnessed  the 
labours  of  St.  Malachi,  and  his  friendship 
with  his  illustrious  biographer,  St.  Bernard. 
Ihe  twelfth  brought  over  the  legate  Papiron 
*  to  establish  rules  and  good  morals  and  set 
all  to  rights  from  their  faults.'  And  the 
beginning  of  the  thirteenth  poured  into  Ire- 
land those  more  important,  tnough  humbler, 
visitors,  the  mendicant  orders.f  The  histo- 
ry of  the  early  civilization  is,  really,  that  of 
the  Church.  We  must  not  misunderstand 
bow  this  was,  becanse  it  is  so  no  longer. 
Scarcely  any  other  power  was  then  at  work, 
except  for  havoc. 

Now  all  is  past  and  gone,  and  the  Gael 
are  at  an  end.  They  l)elong  to  history  ; 
their  neglected,  unpublished,  and  perishing 
lustory.  For  the  Irish  people  (English  of 
the  empire)  differ  from  the  English  of  Eng- 
land, as  the  Scotch  do,  more  or  less.  Se- 
paration itself  could  only  leave  two  English 
states.  The  Gael  dealt  largely  in  sheep  and 
cattle,  with  a  very  scanty  and  unskilled  hus- 
bandry ;  for  crops  could  not  be  driven  into 
the  hills  when  visitors  called.  But  our  Irish 
are  emphatically  agricultural,  tenacious  of 
land,  and  dependent  for  existence  on  the 
spade.  The  government  of  diieflains,  so 
cherished  when  Connaught  was  petitioning 
Elizabeth  to  have  a  Mac-William^  is  now 
long  forgotten  ;  and  even  republicanism,  the 
extreme  of  the  civic  theory,  endeavours  to 
creep  in.  The  language  of  Erin  is  no  more ; 
for  the  vernacular  of  districts  is  not  national 
language;  and  if  a  Republic  had  been  suc- 
cessfully proclaimed  on  the  Sliabh  Naman, 


♦  For  his  verses  see  Four  Masters,  p.  409.  These 
sett  are  the  genuine  legislation  of  unassisted  savages, 
gradually  creeping  on  ;  not  the  lying  cant  of  literary 
forgery. 

t  Six  houses  of  Dominicans  were  founded  between 
1224  and  1229.  De  Burgo,  Hibemia  Dominicans,  p. 
38.  The  Franciscan  houses  of  Athlone  and  Knock- 
Joy  in  1224  (Four  Masters,  in  anno)  render  super- 
fluous Luke  Wadding's  pains  to  prove  that  his  order 
^  in  Ireland  before  1831.  Annales  Minorum  i. 
203,  it  250. 


it  would  as  likely  have  adopted  for  its  use 
the  Croatian  tongue  as  the  Erse.  The  wars 
which  raged  through  the  country,  till  Eng- 
land eradicated  the  Irishry,  bore  no  analogy 
to  the  rows  and  factions  in  which  (as  Taci'- 
tus  says  of  old  Germany)  rarus  ferri^  frt" 
qnens  fusHum  U9us,  If  the  boys  of  our  lime 
could  behold  the  days  of  Surley  Boys  and 
Shan  O'Neill,  and  the  long-haired  gallo- 
glasses  who  followed  Tirone  and  Hugh  Roe 
O'Donnell  to  Athboy  and  Kinsale,  they 
would  be  utterly  astonished,  and  oveijoyed 
to  come  out  of  that.*  The  ill-fated  Edmund 
Campion  knew  of  '  a  grave  gentleman'  in 
Ulster  who,  being  asked  at  confession  con- 
cerning homicide, '  answered,  that  he  never 
wist  the  matter  to  be  haynous  before.'  He 
had  heard  of  another  who,  for  increase  of  his 
name,  bad  in  various  places  more  than  two 
hundred  wives.  The  people,  when  hungry, 
squeezed  out  the  blood  of  raw  flesh,  and 
asked  no  more  dressing  thereto ;  and  used 
to  bleed  their  cows,  let  the  blood  grow  to  a 
jell V,  bake  it,  and  eat  it.  Their  tanistry,  or  in- 
heritance by  the  *  most  valiant'of  the  kinsfolk, 
*  breedeth  among  them  continuall  warres 
and  treasons.'  {Historie,  pp?  20-7.)  They 
were,  he  says,  *  utterly  another  people  than 
our  English,'  and  we  may  as  truly  say,  thaa 
our  Irish. 

Those  who  complain  of  a  slow  progress 
evince  more  feeling  of  present  ills  than 
knowledge  of  the  past  For  the  world  ex- 
hibits but  few  examples  of  more  rapid  ad- 
vancement, than  that  which  has  placed  a 
wild  country  by  the  side  of  the  most  civil- 
ised upon  earth,  in  the  enjoyment  (real, 
though  inferior)  of  its  laws  and  constitution, 
its  literature  and  arts.  Whether  in  the  ab- 
sence of  various  evils,  alleged  by  various 
parties,  that  progress  would  have  been 
greater,  is  another  question  ;  or,  rather,  It 
is  no  question,  for  mankind  are  everywhere 
retarded  by  many  causes.  But  it  is  due  to 
a  people  of  rare  natural  gifU  to  acknowledge 
that  their  improvement  has  been  rapid,  and 
is  in  a  course  of  manifest  acceleration. 

Upon  the  whole,  this  branch  of  history  is 
somewhat  too  dreary,  ethically  it  is  too  re- 
pulsive, and  even  aesthetically  is  rather  too 
monotonous,  to  obtain  general  popularity. 
But  we  may  hope  that  the  more  instructed, 
and  consequently  more  athiret  for  instruc- 
tion, will  cease  to  undervalue  and  neglect  it. 


*  *  Now  was  Shan  O'Neal  come  out  of  Ireland  to 
perform  what  he  had  promised  a  yeere  before,  with 
a  guard  of  ax-bearing  Galloglasses,  bareheadecf,  with 
curled  haire  hanging  downe,  yellow  surnlises  dyed 
with  saffron  or  man's  stale,  longsleeves,  short  coates. 
and  hairy  mantles  ;  whom  the  English  people  gazea 
at  with  no  less  admiration  than  nowe  a  dayes  they 

Ib^l  ^V^  ^^^*  *"'  ^"^rjff^ed  b9^B^'ei§«- 
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It  is  just  thirty  years  since  one  of  the  most 
zealous  advocates  of  one  of  the  greatest  de- 
lusions upon  earth  expressed  himself  as  fol- 
lows:— *  Temorah,  Teamrah,  CEmania,  and 
Connor,  are  each  and  all  the  same  place  to 
which  the  Irish  priests  of  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  centuries  alluded^  when  in  their 
rhapsodies  they  spoke  of  Tara.'*  We  have 
no  acquaintance  with  the  clerical  rhapso- 
dists  who  spoke  to  any  such  effect ;  and  the 
&ct  is,  that  Connor,  Emania,  and  Temora 
were  all  abundantly,  if  not  quite  equally,  re- 
mote from  one  another.  But  it  is  now  be- 
come impossible  for  such  matter  to  be  sent 
to  the  press  without  detection  from  even  the 
general  reader.' 


Art.  n. — Etudes  sur  la  Situation  IntMeure, 
la  Vie  Nationaky  et  les  Institutions  Rurales 
de  la  Russie.  Par  le  Baron  Augusta  de 
Haxthausen.  Hanovre.  Edition  2de,  1852. 

BussiA  has  not  been  overlooked  by  our 
many  narrators  of  recent  tours — whether 
performed  in  consequence  of  ennui,  dyspep- 
sia, a  mission  from  the  Row,  or  any  one  or 
more  of  the  numerous  other  causes  which, 
at  the  end  of  the  London  season,  impel  such 
hordes  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects,  Ikd  Mur- 
ray in  hand — 

**  To  ship  themselves  all  aboard  of  a  ship, 
Some  foreign  country  for  to  see.** 

lliese  English  literati,  however,  appear  for 
the  most  part  to  have  penned  their  journals 
of  Muscovite  observation  in  some  hotel  of 
St.  Petersburg — just  taking  a  trip  to  Mos- 
cow  and  back,  in  order  that  they  may  say 
something  about  the  gilded  spires  of  the 
Kremlin — ^at  most  venturing  on  to  Nijni 
Novgorod,  if  the  time  of  their  being  in  those 
regions  coincides  with  the  great  lair — but 
wisely  declining  to  roam  about  the  provinces, 
with  the  probability  of  being  jolted  to  a  jelly 
in  a  rough  carriage  on  bad  roads,  and  eaten 
alive  in  dirty  inns,  to  say  nothing  of  a  black 
bread  and  tallow  diet,  so  unsuitable  for  sto- 
machs accustomed  to  Wimbledon  breakfasts 
and  Mayfair  dinners.  We  have,  therefore, 
received  ample  information  as  to  all  out- 
ward shows  of  things  in  the  political  metro- 
polis : — we  can  form  a  very  tolerable  idea 
of  the  appearance  of  the  Neva  on  the  break- 
ing up  of  the  ice ;  of  a  great  review — as  we 
should  call  it— though  it  is  merely  an  in- 

•  CampbelPs  Poems  of  Ossian  Authenticated,  &c. 
p.  Uzxiii.    London,  1822. 


spection  of  a  small  body  of  some  tMrty  or 
forty  thousand  of  the  household  troops  •,  of  | 
a  court  ball ;  of  the  "  majestic  figure  and 
affable  manners  "  of  the  Emperor— on  whiA 
points,  indeed,  there  is  no  diacrepaney— as 
well  as  the  less  &vourable  aspect  and  de- 
meanour of  some  of  the  same  iUustrious  £i- 
mily; — and  generally  whatever  is  wortii 
notice  in  the  habits  of  the  upper  world.  As 
to  this  last  matter,  indeed,  there  was  no  great 
call  for  revelation.  Probably  those  of  u 
who  have  travelled  at  all — and  who  has  not 
in  these  days? — must  already  have  seen 
enough  of  the  style  and  bearing  of  the  gran- 
dees and  millionaires  that  swarm  about  ererj 
inn  in  Germany,  Italy,  and  France — with 
their  endless  trains  of  heavy  carriages  aod 
fourgons,  their  bevies  of  couriers,  cooks, 
jagers,  dames  de  compagnie,  and  femmesdf 
chambre. 

In  this  age  of  steamboats  and  railroads, 
every  capltsd  has  got  rid  of  its  national 
characteristics,  and  become  Europeaniced. 
Before  our  time  the  ideas  and  mannenof 
the  highest  classes  had  pretty  well  assimi^ 
lated  themselves  to  one  standard  of  &8hion 
— but  everywhere  like  progress  has  of  late 
years  been  obvious  over  a  fer  wider  range ; 
— and  now  whoever  is  desirous  of  studying 
the  old  and  peculiar  customs  of  a  country, 
must  seek  them  in  its  more  remote  districts, 
and  there  among  the  most  laborious  or  least 
ambitious  of  the  population.  What  we  have 
said  of  capitals  in  general  applies  with  double 
force  to  the  most  modem  of  them.  St  Pe- 
tersburg is  essentially  a  foreign  dty,  bdlt 
upon  foreign  ground  for  the  purpose  of  open- 
ing a  communication  with  foreign  civilization. 
It  continues  to  be  foreign  in  the  eyes  of  every 
true  Russian  of  the  unsophisticated  classes 
— ^not  one  of  whom  ever  saw  the  spires  of 
Moscow  on  the  horizon  without  uncovering 
his  head.  As  for  the  wealthier  of  the  nobi* 
lity — with  some  honourable  exceptions  of 
men  who  reside  on  their  estates  and  are  in* 
tent  upon  the  improvement  of  them — they 
pass  their  time  either  at  the  Court  or  in  pa^ 
rading  about  foreign  parts — having  no  further 
relation  with  the  Immbler  orders  of  their  ovn 
fellow-countrymen  than  that  of  receiving  a 
certain  annual  tribute  from  a  number  of 
serfs  whom  they  have  probably  never  sewen. 
Surrounded  from  their  cnildhood  with  foreign 
attendants,  the  language  of  society  is  French 
(except  in  the  presence  of  the  Emperor, 
who,  "  bom  and  bred  among  them,  glories 
in  the  name  of  Russian '') ;  Uieir  education, 
their  fashions,  and  we  fear  we  may  add,  their 
religious  principles  generally,  are  Froich. 
We  hear  them  converse  with  apparently 
equal  ease  and  fluency  in  English,  French, 
German,  and  Italian,  but  we  believe  two  St 
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Petersburg  dandies  would  m>  more  think  of 
talking  together  in  Russ,  than  a  couple  of 
Scotch  peers  would  greet  one  another  in 
Gaelic.  On  the  other  hand  Russia  at  laige, 
from  its  position,  its  political  history,  and 
Bome  other  subsidiary  causes,  has  escaped 
the  obliteration  of  ancient  characteristics 
which  is  so  obvious  throughout  the  modern 
world.  Here,  in  &ct,  that  process  has  hardly 
as  yet  shown  itself  any  further  than  on  the 
court  nobles  and  their  immediate  satellites. 
There  are  outlying  provinces,  as  we  all 
know,  and  some  that  perhaps  can  never  be 
thoroughly  amalgamated;  but  the  vast 
Czardom  proper  is  a  rare  example  of  homo- 
geneousness ;  and  undoubtedly  we  look  upon 
it  as  one  of  the  signs  of  most  promise  for 
the  future  greatness  of  the  Empire — (suppos- 
ing disruption  to  be  avoided) — that  the 
whole  population  of  a  country  six  times  the 
size  of  Germany  is  of  the  same  blood,  knows 
but  one  and  the  same  mother-tongue,  with- 
out even  dialectical  variations,  and  adheres 
with  nearly  as  much  pertinacity  to  the  same 
type  of  thought,  exist^ice,  manners,  and 
customs — ^including  costume.  Under  any  cir- 
cumstances, the  social  condition  of  so  large 
a  portion  of  the  human  family  must  be  full 
of  interest;  but,  considering  the  part  which 
Bussia  is  probably  destined  to  play  on  the 
theatre  of  the  world,  and  that  imder  the 
auspices  of  the  present  Emperor  the  govern- 
ment itself  is  not  only  not  assuming  a  less 
national  tone  and  character,  but  doing  exactly 
the  reverse,  we  think  that  the  question 
touches  us  more  nearly  and  more  deeply 
than  as  one  of  mere  curiosity. 

The  author  of  these  Notes  affords  us  but 
scanty  materials  for  his  history  or  descrip- 
tion  of  himself;  his  Introduction,  however, 
intimates  that  for  more  tbui  twenty  years 
he  has  devoted  himself  to  a  very  locomotive 
life—for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  vari- 
ous phases  of  rural  existence — especially 
the  relations  of  the  classes  engaged  in  agri- 
culture to  the  (Jovemments  and  to  the  Nobles 
of  their  respective  countries.  With  this 
view  he  went  all  over  Prussia,  and,  at  the 
request  of  its  rulers,  drew  up  a  Report  on 
the  state  of  the  peasantry.  More  lately  he 
turned  his  attention  to  Kussia,  where,  like 
all  strangers  of  respectability  that  we  have 
yet  heard  of,  he  met  not  only  with  civility 
from  the  Emperor,  but  with  eYerr  assistance 
towards  prosecuting  his  researches,  as  well 
by  the  communication  of  statistical  returns 
&t  head-quarters  as  by  introductions  to  the 
local  auUiorities.  His  two  well-filled  vol- 
umes are  given  as  the  result  of  rather  less 
than  a  year  paoied  in  Russia ; — within  that 
time,  however,  he  contrived  to  visit  dl  the 
European  proyinoes,  from  the  northernmost 


limits  of  euUivadon  down  to  the  Crimea — 
and  experienced  tact  enabled  him  to  collect 
a  most  respectable  mass  of  information. 
Nor  is  his  style  of  remark  and  reflection 
that  of  a  galloping  tourist  The  only  signs 
of  haste  appear  in  the  compilation  of  the 
book  itself*— the  great  fault  of  which  is  a 
most  puzzling  and  vexatious  want  of  ar- 
rangement. There  is— oh,  ^me  to  Ger^ 
many ! — ^no  index — ^and  if  you  wish  to  recur 
to  any  particular  discussion  or  anecdote, 
you  might  almost  as  well  attempt  such  a 
thing  in  the  case  of  H.  Walpole's  Collected 
Letters  ! 

The  Preface  having  told  us  no  more 
about  our  Baron,  we  are  reduced  to  gather 
what  we  can  from  incidental  allusions  in  the 
course  of  his  most  miscellaneous  Notes — * 
for  we  must  plead  guilty  to  a  feeling  of  idle 
curiosity  respecting  the  author  of  every 
book  we  reaa :  we  (like  the  original  sub* 
scribers  to  the  Spectator)  wish  to  know  all 
about  our  benefactor's  birth,  parentage,  and 
education— even  whether  he  is  tall  or  short, 
fair  or  dark,  fat  or  thin ;  and  we  otmnot  help 
being  secretly  pleased  with  those  gentlemen, 
to  say  nothing  of  ladies,  whose  vanity 
leads  thetn  to  place  a  portrait  in  the  frontis- 
piece. This  M.  de  Haxthausen  has  not 
done — ^peradventure  on  the  sanw  principle 
that  was  said  to  make  a  late  sovereign  of 
his  and  our  own  so  much  of  a  recluse  for 
some  years  of  his  reign— that  is,  6imply  be- 
cause the  noble  Baron  is  aware  that  he  has 
got  past  the  very  flower  of  youth ;  while, 
may  be,  the  Hanover  R.  A.'s  lack  the  flat- 
tering skill  of  Trafiilgar  Square.  At  all 
events,  among  others  trifles  that  we  pick  up 
as  we  go  on,  it  appears  that  our  author  was 
old  enough  to  serve  on  the  stafl*  of  General 
Tschemischefl*  during  the  campaigns  of  1813- 
14 — and  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  practice 
of  a  veteran  campaigner  was  of  use  in  en- 
abling him  to  sojourn  for  a  twelvemonths  of 
peace,  with  apparently  little  or  no  discom- 
fort to  himself,  in  regions  where  many 
strangers  seem  to  strug^e  with  ever-recur- 
ring dread  of  starvation,  or,  worse  still,  of 
being  victimized  out  and  out  by  the  incea- 
sant  attacks  of  those  light  skirmishers — 
both  crawling  and  hopping — which  lurk 
everywhere  about  the  houses  and  persons  of 
the  natives.  In  M.  de  Custine's  pages  we 
have  all  sighed  over  the  doleful  complaints 
which  these  foreign  bloodsuckers  elicited 
from  an  elegant  of  the  boulevard :  in  Pro- 
fessors Amdt's  *  Erinnerungen'  (a  book 
which,  by  the  way,  gives  a  short  but  most 
interesting  account  of  the  appearance  of 
Russia  to  atraveller  during  the  war  of  1812), 
we  And  that  they  caused  hardly  less  terror 
to  a  youth  bred  m  the  irugal  cottage^^§ 
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North  German  peasant.  He  and  his  com- 
panions used  aotually,  after  leaving  a  Rus- 
sian inn,  to  retire  behind  the  nearest  tree, 
strip  themselves  naked,  and  give  their  gar- 
ments a  good  shake  in  the  wind.  We  will 
not  shock  our  fair  readers  by  producing  the 
detestable  English  name  of  the  enemy  :  let 
it  suffice  that  that  vile  trilit^ral  monosylla- 
ble stands  also  on  all  maps  for  a  grand  river 
in  South  Russia — and,  to  drop  unpleasant 
nomenclature  for  still  more  distressing  es- 
sentials, that  the  evildoers  in  question  seem 
to  bear  a  strong  family  resemblance  to  the 
chinchas  we  have  heard  of  in  South  America 
wWch,  when  the  fresh  pilgrim  retires  to 
rest,  in  size  and  shape  are  like  a  pillar-dol- 
lar, but  by  the  morning  have  become  like  a 
cricket-ball.  But  with  all  the  Baron's  capa- 
bility of  enduring  hardships,  he  seems,  like 
a  sensible  man,  to  enjoy  the  good  things  of 
life  when  he  comes  across  them.  He  pro- 
nounces the  chicken  cutlets  of  Tarjok  well 
worthy  of  their  European  reputation— (M. 
de  Custine  by  the  by  tells  us  that,  like  all 
the  civilization  in  Muscovy,  they  are  a  leg- 
acy  from  the  Grande  Arm6e  of  1812).  He 
duly  chronicles  the  petits  pois  8ucr6s  de  Mos- 
cou  ;  and,  on  finding  some  ice,  sets  to  work 
making  a  limonade  ghc^e.  In  one  point, 
only,  our  hero  shows  himself  degenerate. 
We  had  fondly  believed  that  from  the  day 
when  Mars  made  himself  so  very  particular 
by  his  attentions  to  Venus,  all  his  gallant 
sons  bad  ever  been  distinguished  by  their 
devotion  to  *  honour,  love,  and  beauty ;' 
that  the  brave  always  appreciate,  as  *  none 
but  the  brave  deserve  the  fair ;'  but  we  are 
shocked  to  see  that  the  Baron,  amid  all  his 
observations  moral,  physical,  social,  politi- 
cal, religions,  or  agricultural,  never  alludes 
to  female  beauty— or  worse,  he  does  say 
that  the  women  in  one  place  are  handsome, 
but  explains  himself  by  adding  that  they 
have  all  moustaches !  Now  we  maintain 
that  this  is  the  fault  of  the  Hanoverian  ve- 
teran's own  optical  organs,  however  skilled 
and  spectacled — for,  to  the  best  of  our  experi- 
ence, there  are  only  two  things  you  cannot 
travel  away  from — a  bad  conscience  and 
pretty  women.  Most  assuredly,  whenever 
driven  abroad  in  younger  days  by  the 
cruelty  of  our  *  ladye  love,'  we  found  the  an 
gels  more  divine  in  each  country  we  entered, 
from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Mediterranean, 
than  in  the  one  before — always  (of  course) 
excepting  the  scene  of  our  original  start. 

The  Baron  had  for  companion  a  certain 
Dr.  Kosegarten,  who,  however,  seems  not  to 
have  been  quite  of  so  locomotive  a  tendency 
as  himself,  and  to  have  made  a  longer  stay 
in  some  of  the  large  towns.  He  has  fur- 
nished accordingly  the  most  interesting  de- 


tails on  the  affitir  at  Nflni  Novgorod,  od 
Toula  (the  Birmingham  of  Russia),  andevea 
on  Moscow.  He  tells  us  he  is  not  a  physi- 
cian ;  and  we  do  not  think  his  writing  r4ds 
like  that  of  a  D.D. — so  we  suppose  he  most 
be,  or  have  been — 

'a  tu- 
•top,  law-professor  in  the  U- 
-niversity  of  Gottingen.* 

Howbeit,  this  Doctor's  contributions  arecvi. 
dently  the  fruits  of  industry  and  investiga- 
tion creditable  to  his  unnamed  Faculty  :— 
in  fact,  the  only  passage  on  which  we  muit 
bestow  a  touch  of  the  critical  rod,  is  where 
he  speaks  of  a  third  occasional  comrade  of 
the  tour  who,  from  a  long  stay  in  England, 
had  contracted  sundry  habits  peculiar  to  our 
insular  discipline,  and,  for  example,  indulged 
passim  in  *  enormous  quantities  of  Madeira.^ 
We  had  often  stared  at  Russian  travelien' 
stories  about  champagne :  but  the  familiar 
comeatibility  of  Madeira  in  the  hostelries  of' 
the  Provinces  is  a  novelty  to  us.  This  En- 
glified  virtuoso  seems,  hbwever,  to  have  re- 
tained some  sufficiently  hyperborean  tastes 
and  predilections,  for  he  accompanied  hta 
Madeira  with  frequent  slices  of  raw  cu- 
cumber, and  variea  his  potations  with  two  or 
three  cups  of  tea  every  time  they  changed 
horses.  We  wish  we  knew  his  address,  io 
order  that  we  might  present  him  with  a  copy 
of  the  '  Art  of  Dining.' 

The  Baron  himself  we  must  confess,  pro- 
duces here  and  there  a  startling  specimen  of 
the  marvellous — and  this  without  anything 
equivalent  to  the  saving  clause — iixoi  ftev  oi 
TTiara  Xeyovreg  keyovat  (T  wf — wherewith 
the  venerable  Father  of  History  usually  pre- 
faces what  undei^raduates  (now  we  fear  bis 
chief  readers)  are,  or  used  to  be,  in  the  habit 
of  calling  *a  whopper.*  We  are  gravely 
assured  that  herrings  abound  in  a  certain 
fresh- water  lake.  Then  we  have  minute  de- 
tails of  the  adventures  of  a  Russian  beauty, 
who,  being  carried  off  by  a  horde  of  Tartan 
in  order  to  be  sold  in  China,  made  her  escape 
in  the  middle  of  the  desert,  and  after  several 
months,  walking  all  night!,  resting  by  day^ 
and  building  boats  with  her  own  hands  to 
pass  the  rivers,  came  back  sound  and  safe  to 
her  native  city — where  she  died  in  1840  at 
the  age  of  70.  Again,  we  -had  always  been 
told  that  the  periodic  waves  of  cholera  could 
be  traced  as  they  gradually  advanced  on  ui 
from  the  East;  and  we  knew  that  9ome savant 
ascribed  that  awful  scoui^  to  a  blue  insect 
too  minute  for  most  microscopes ; — but  now 
we  find  that  we  are  threatened  with  three 
additional  and  decidedly  living  pestilenoet 
which  are  slowly  coming  towards  us  from  the 
same  quarter :  visf,y  a  jnoostroua  By  which 
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infbsts  all  dwelliTigs,  and  has  alread  j  reached 
the  frontiers  of  Poland ; — a  litUe  but  fear- 
friUj  destmotive  ant ; — ^and  a  gigantic  yel- 
low rat,  which  extirpates  all  other  rats,  not 
to  mention  mioe,  but  moreover  sets  the  cats 
at  defiance.  We  tremble  at  such  forebod- 
ings, and  can  only  hope  that  our  island  may 
prove  a  Goshen  in  the  midst  of  these  worse 
than  Egyptian  plagues. 

Nicholas  of  Kussia  may  say,  with  more 
truth  than  any  other  sovereign — at  ie%8t  than 
any  other  legitimate  one— of  the  present 
day,  *r6tat  c'est  moi;'  and  if  we  set  aside 
any  little  English  prejudices  in  &vour  of 
Habeas-corpus  and  Trial  by  Jury,  and  fairly 
take  into  account  the  state  of  his  people,  we 
must  allow  that  he  seems  to  act  (towards 
^lem)  with  uniform  wisdom  and  kindness. 
It  has  been  the  rule  among  the  popularity- 
mongers  who  make  capital  out  of  the  griefs 
of  b^ded  exiles^  to  represent  him  as  equal- 
ling in  wickedness  his  namesake  of  the  lower 
regions; — ^whereas,  according  to  our  German 
authors,  and  to  all  late  English  travellers  of 
much  importance,  he  is  a  patriot  of  the  purest 
water — ^never  sparing  himself  in  his  earnest 
exertions  to  do  his  duty  by  the  humblest  of 
his  subjects — hated  by  the  majority  of  his 
nobles  as  the  only  bulwark  against  their 
tyranny  and  extortion,  and  equally  adored 
by  the  peasants  as  their  firm  friend  and  best 
patron.  As  painted  by  some  eminent  friends 
of  our  own,  he  is  the  first,  since  the  title  of 
Emperor  was  adopted,  who  might  with  good 
right  have  stuck  to  his  ancestral  Czar — the 
firet  real  tory  of  the  line — ^in  short,  the  first 
who  has  ever  ti^en  a  true  view  of  fhe  do- 
mestic polity  of  Russia — ^anxious  to  foster 
by  all  possible  means  the  old  national  ways 
of  thinking  and,  feeling,  instead  of  encourag- 
ing and  tempting  high  or  low  to  a  servile 
copying  of  outlandish  models.  Prodigious  as 
was  the  increase  in  the  material  power  of 
his  country,  produced  by  the  genius  of  Peter 
the  Great,  he  yet  set  a  bad  example  in  try- 
ing to  abolish  everything  really  Russian  and 
put  in  its  place  something  imported ;  and 
his  successors  imitated  him  best  m  his  worst 
blunder ;  but  this  fashion  seems  to  have  of 
late  been  entirely  dropped,  and  in  fact  a 
Russo-mania  is  now  the  rage — nowhere 
more,  to  all  appearance,  than  among  the 
courtiers.  The  Emperor,  our  reporters  all 
say,  is  chiefly  pestered  and  impeded  in  his 
efforts  for  improvement  by  the  thoroughly 
corrupt  and  demoralised  nature  of  the  in- 
struments he  has  to  employ,  and  especially 
of  the  Tschin — ^that  organized  bureaucratic 
class,  forming  a  recognised  grade  of  the  in- 
ferior nobility,  from  which  the  civil  servants 
of  the  administration  are  as  invariably  se- 
lected as  were  the  soldiers  and  swineherds 
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of  ancient  Egypt  from  two  particular  castes ; 
in  Russia  these  gentlemen  not  only  cheat 
themselves,  but  do  all  in  their  power  to  sup- 
press any  tendency  to  honesty  among  the 
people.  We  have  heard  a  liberal  M.P.,  and 
enthusiastic  supporter  of  the  *  civis  Romanus' 
doctrine  of  a  late  foreign  secretary,  declare, 
after  visiting  St.  Petersburg,  that  Nicholas 
left  on  his  mind  the  idea  of  one  weighed 
down  by  the  feeling  that  he  is  the  one  honest 
man  in  his  dominions.  The  only  way  by 
which  he  keeps  ^ny  kind  of  order  is  by 
making  journeys  at  full  gallop  at  the  risk  of 
his  neck,  coming  upon  the  officials  before 
they  have  time  to  alter  the  everyday  state  of 
things — promoting  the  efficient,  and  summa- 
rily degrading  the  remiss.  We  may  men* 
tion  one  small  specimen.  The  Emperor  had 
received  information  that  the  naval  stores 
at  the  arsenal  of  Cronstadt — ^like  the  water 
in  the  fountains  at  Charing  Cross,  or  '  the 
army'  at  Astley's — were  carried  in  at  the 
gate,  entered  by  a  clerk,  taken  out  by  a  side- 
way,  and  brought  in  and  entered  again — each 
entry  of  course  being  charged  to  the  Treasury 
with  the  full  market-price  of  the  article.  De- 
termined to  catch  the  culprits  fiagranU  de- 
licto, the  steam  of  the  imperial  yacht  was  or- 
dered to  be  got  up  forthwith — the  Great  Man 
in  person  embarked — but  just  as  he  was 
n earing  the  port,  a  column  of  smok^  was 
seen  to  rise  from  the  dockyard,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  all  evidence  of  guilt  was  destroyed 
by  the  fire,  which  was  meant  to  be  as  useful 
a  respondent  for  everything  missing  as  the 
cat  in  Dean  Swift's  Directions  to  -Servants. 
The  extremest  Liberals  will  hardly  deny 
that  in  countries  still  touched  with  barba- 
rism, where  capital  is  rare  among  the  indus- 
trial orders,  much  good  may  be  done  by  the 
fostering  aid  of  even  an  autocratic  govern- 
ment. Besides  the  establishments  for  the 
education  of  the  imperial  servants,  here  are 
others  signally  beneficial  to  larger  classes  of 
the  people.  The  College  for  Foresters — the 
first  noticed  under  the  former  division—- con- 
sists of  a  school  for  13  officers  and  202  ca- 
dots  at  St.  Petersburg,  with  a  branch-estaV 
lisbment  for  32  more  at  Lissino,  to  which  a 
portion  of  forest,  a  nursa*y-garden,  and 
some  arable  fields  are  attached.  Of  this 
College,  which  is  intended  to  supply  super- 
intendent foresters  throughout  the  empire, 
the  pupils  are  chiefly  selected  from  the  sons 
of  the  nobility. 

*  At  St.  Petersburg  the  course  of  studies  is  di- 
vided into  six  classes.  In  five  they  are  taught 
Russian,  German,  French,  eeopraphy,  history, 
mathematics,  drawing,  and  physical  science. 
The  sixth  is  exclusively  devoted  to  what  con- 
cerns forests.  The  pupils  leaving  this  class  re- 
ceive tiie  rank  of  ^cer,  and  are  sent  to  the 
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school  at  lissino  to  finish  their  practical  stadias. 
They  then  return  for  another  year  to  St«  Pe- 
tersburg, where,  by  passing  a  second  examina- 
tion, they  may  obtain  a  testimonial  that  they 
lure  qualified  u>r  actual  employment.' 

Although  a  great  portion  of  the  soil,  north 
of  the  steppes,  is  covered  with  forest,  yet  a 
reckless  cutting  can  by  no  means  be  carried 
on  with  impunity  :  in  many  places  they  al- 
ready suffer  much  inconvenience  from  such 
proceedings  in  time  past.  In  British  North 
America  we  ourselves  feel  the  consequences 
of  the  early  settlers  having  treated  the 
woods  as  valueless  and  inexhaustible,  in  the 
distances  which  the  lumberers  have  to  pen- 
etrate into  the  wilds  for  logs  of  respectable 
bulfe.  Would  it  not  be  worth  while  for  the 
East  India  Directors  (if  they  outlive  the 
present  hurricane)  to  have  some  of  their 
young  servants  properly  instructed,  with  a 
view  to  the  systematic  care  of  the  immense 
teak  forests  %  We  might  get  from  thence  a 
much  ampler  supply  for  national  purposes 
at  a  much  smaller  expense  than  we  have 
ever  done  (or  are  ever  likely  to  do)  from 
the  New  Forest  or  the  Forest  of  Dean ; 
but  tracts  of  such  extent  would  require  the 
Russian  and  German  plan — felling  square 
miles  at  once,  and  leaving  standards  enough 
to  re-sow  them — not  the  English  daintiness 
of  treating  each  tree  like  a  garden -plant. 

There  is  also  an  Imperial  College  near  St. 
Petersburg,  where  they  take  in  a  certain 
number  of  peasants'  children  and  instruct 
them  carefully  in  the  elements  of  the  science 
of  Agriculture— especially  explaining  how 
general  principles  are  applied  to  particular 
localities.  The  pupils  do  all  the  farm- work, 
and  often  acquire  no  small  skill  in  the  man- 
agement of  sheep  and  cattle.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  curriculum  they  are  given  some 
land,  with  1000  roubles  to  stock  it,  and  are 
expected  to  set  a  pattern  to  the  neighbor- 
hood. Two  persons  are  placed  on  each 
faj-m,  so  that  either  they  must  lead  a  very 
unpleasant  life,  or  the  Russian  peasants,  and 
still  more  their  wives,  must  be  remarkably 
free  from  any  turn  for  quarrelling.  M.  de 
Haxthauscn,  who  strictly  examined  one  of 
these  farms  near  Wologda,  speaks  of  it  as 
in  a  very  creditable  state  of  cultivation  on 
a  six-course  system,  and  as  having  produced 
a  visible  improvement  over  the  adjoining 
country.  The  house  was  comfortable  and 
scrupulously  clean — there  were  even  flowers 
outside  and  a  few  books  indoors;  all  the 
furniture  as  well  as  the  farm-implements 
had  been  made  by  the  occupiers  themselves 
while  at  the  school.  A  second  agricultural 
seminary,  including  a  model-farm  on  a  very 
great  scale,  is  now,  we  understand,  flourish- 
ing at  Lipezk,  in  South  Russia;  but  when 


our  Baron  saw  the  locality,  its  buildingi 
only  existed  on  paper.  He  however  in- 
spected and  admired  a  third  school  of  this 
class  in  the  South — ^namely,  one  of  Horti- 
culture, established,  xax^et  German  teacben, 
in  a  large  public  garden  at  Jekaterinoslaw. 

Few  capitals  can  boast  so  many  great 
educational  institutions  as  now  exist  at 
Moscow  under  Crown  patronage.  Begm- 
ning  with  the  University — the  Baron  speaks 
of  the.  upper  professors  as  fully  acqaainted 
with  all  that  has  been  written  in  other  co«o- 
tries  on  their  respective  subjects ;  nor  is  be 
less  pleased  with  the  state  of  the  numeroDi 
schools  subordinate  to  this  University. 
Other  schools  are  those  of  Commerce  (part- 
ly supported  by  the  merchants  of  Moscow), 
of  Drawing,  for  soldiers'  Orphans,  and  for 
Cadets ;  but  the  greatest  of  all  seems  to  be 
the  Imperial  House  of  Education,  founded 
by  Catherine  II.  It  has  at  least  26,000  chil- 
dren belonging  to  it,  either  within  its  waDs 
or  put  out  to  nurse  in  the  country  :  all  of 
them  orphans  of  officers  or  else  foundlings. 
Of  the  children  in  the  house,  the  boys  are 
brought  up  to  be  schoolmasters,  or  to  be 
sent  to  the  University  ;  the  giris  to  be  gov- 
ernesses, learning  German,  French,  drawing, 
dancing,  history,  geometry,  and  music,  be- 
sides sewing,  knitting,  &c. ;  places  are  found 
for  them  by  and  bye — but  not  in  either  of 
the  capitals,  which  are  thought  unsafe  for 
'  unprotected  females.'  They  are  watclied 
for  six  years,  and  if  marriage  comes  in  their 
way,  proper  inquiries  are  made  about  tJie 
swain.  Attached  to  this  institution  is  a 
School  of  Arts,  the  pupils  of  which  are 
thoroughly  trained  in  the  practk^e  of  some 
one  of  the  different  trades  that  figure  on  tlie 
list,  and  which  are  in  number  «et¥nlMR. 
These  vast  establishments  are  mainly  sup- 
ported by  the  profits  of  a  compound  be- 
tween a  savings  bank  and  a  mont  de  pi^ti^ 
which  allows  4  per  cent,  interest  for  monej 
deposited,  and  lends  it  out  again  at  5  per 
cent,  on  the  security  either  of  land  or  diat- 
tels  left  in  pawn. 

M.  de  Haxthausen  gives  an  account  of 
several  factories  at  Moscow,  which  he  eon* 
sidered  to  indi<»te  a  condition  of  high  pros- 
perity ;  but  as  to  the  general  prospects  of 
manufactures  in  Russia,  we  fear  many  of 
our  readers  will  attach  but  a  slender  value 
to  the  Baron's  opinion  on  such  matters.  He 
says,  for  example : 

'  It  is  not  a  Principle  of  Political  Economy 
that  the  trades  which  work  up  the  raw  products 
of  a  country,  and  adapt  them  to  home-markctB* 
are  the  most  beneficial  and  most  worthy  the  pa- 
tronage of  a  Government: — that  those  which 
work  up  foreign  materials  for  the  home-market 
also  deserve  enoooragement,  though  the  Govern- 
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maat  is  noi  bound  to  establish  them  ^—hut  thai 
manufacturers  erfiploymg  only  foreign  raw  mc^ 
teriiU  to  form  good<  fir  fonifm  markets  are 
dangeroia  and  hurtfd^  since,  without  bringing 
any  real  profit  to  a  country,  they  infer  the  for- 
mation of  a  class  whieb,  in  the  hour  of  pressure, 
may  be  too  likely  to  increase  the  difficulties  of 
Government  ? »— i.  p.  157. 

In  illustration  of  this  Principle^  wo  find 
him  elsewhere  pronouncing  (ii.  p.  239)  that 
the  trade  with  China  must  be  a  losing  one 
for  Russia,  since  it  is  carried  on  by  the  ex- 
port, in  exchange  for  tea,  of  goods,  which, 
though  of  Russian  manufacture,  are  made  of 
foreign  cotton.     What  says  Manchester? 

In  a  notice  of  so  dibcurstve  a  book  as  this 
we  cannot  pretend  to  anything  like  a  logical 
sequence  of  topios.  Before  the  time  of 
Peter  the  Great,  whatever  nobility  there 
wa^,  was  of  a  patriarchal,  not  a  feudal 
nature ;  but  in  his  eagerness  for  bringing 
everything  to  the  western  standard,  he  took 
the  existing  aristocracies  of  States  in  all  re- 
spects very  differently  situated  as  the  model 
to  which  he  must  approximate,  as  far  as 
might  be  anyhow  possible,  the  most  fortunate 
of  his  own  subjects :  and  this  circumstance, 
together  with  their  foreign  education,  is  in  a 
great  measure  the  reason  why  the  Nobles  of 
the  present  time  seem  a  sort  of  excrescence 
on  the  social  system  of  the  nation  they  be- 
long to.  Hence  also,  while  in  other  coun- 
tries the  lower  classes  have  been  gradually 
emancipating  themselves  by  encroachments 
(favoured  by  the  courts  of  law)  on  the 
ancient  privileges  of  their  superiors,  in  Rus- 
sia on  the  contrary,  the  lords  have  been  en- 
larging  their  privileges  by  encroachments  on 
those  under  them.  It  appears,  in  fact,  that 
the  rural  labourers  had,  from  time  imme- 
morial, been  in  all  essential  respects  freemen, 
and  so  remained  up  to  the  year  1601,  when 
on  a  discovery,  real  or  pretended,  that  they 
were  too  much  given  to  wandering  about, 
the  Czar  Boris  Grodounofif  published  an  Ukase 
to  prohibit  any  peasant  from  moving  out  of 
his  own  district.  With  this  exception,  how- 
ever, they  still  kept  their  personal  freedom 
until  the  reign  of  Peter  the  Great,  when  they 
became  practically  serfs ;  we  say  practically, 
because  ^  this  day  there  is  no  positive  law 
establishing  serfdom.  The  servitude  was 
not  at  first  very  onerous,  as  the  lords  used 
only,  as  of  yore,  to  charge  each  village  with 
a  fixed  tribute  or  obrok,  allowing  them,  in 
consideration  of  it,  the  use  of  all  the  land. 
By  and  bye,  however,  on  the  intn  duction  of 
manu&otures,  certain  villages  were  granted 
to  particular  factories,  which  were  worked 
by  the  forced  labour  of  the  people.  One 
factory  of  this  sort,  to  which  Peter  himself 
gave  1200  peasants,  exists  to  this  day  near 


Jaroslafi^  but  it  is  in  a  state  of  decay  not 
very  encouraging 'to  imitators.  The  propri- 
etors of  peasants  possessing  mechanical  skill 
seem  now  to  have  found  out  that  it  answers 
better  to  lot  them  work  on  their  own  ac- 
count, paying  a  yearly  sum  for  the  privilege, 
than  to  turn  tradesmen  and  employ  them 
themselves.  The  position  both  of  lord  and 
villein  has  been  greatly  changed  since  the 
French  invasion  of  1812.  Up  to  that  criti- 
cal epoch  the  mass  of  nobles  unconnected 
with  the  court  used  to  live  at  Moscow  in 
great  luxury,  especially  as  to  servant^  some 
of  them  being  reported  to  have  kept  as 
many  as  1000,  few  less  than  20  or  30.  la 
fact,  in  those  days  Moscow  was  the  head- 
quarters of  rank  and  fashion,  instead  of 
commerce  and  manufactures,  as  it  is  at 
present;  and  the  number  of  nobles,  with 
their  domestic  serfs,  reached  250,000,  making 
more  than  half  the  population.  After  the 
burning,  being  unable  to  rebuild  their  pal- 
aces, they  went  to  live,  not  commonly  in- 
deed in  rural  halls  or  castles,  but  in  their 
provincial  towns,  from  which  they  frequent- 
ly visited  their  estates — and,  a  liking  to 
manage  the  cultivation  on  their  own  account 
having  gradually  become  prevalent,  there 
has  ensued  a  general  abolition  of  the  obrok  : 
the  Seigneur  now-a-days  rarely  claiming 
more  than  from  each  peasant  a  certain  num- 
ber of  days'  labour,  like  the  old  French 
corv6e.  Some  noblemen  in  the  south  of 
Russia  have  done  great  good  by  the  estab- 
lishment c^  studs  on  a  vast  scale,  managed 
by  Newmarket  jockeys :  one  of  these,  be- 
longing to  Count  Orloff,  near  Lipezk,  con- 
tains no  less  than  500  brood  mares. 

The  great  feature  of  the  rural  system  is 
that  every  head  of  a  peasant-family  is  a 
member  of  a  commune  and,  as  such,  'has  a 
right  to  a  portion  of  land.  These  village 
communities,  which  are  found  in  their  most 
perfect  state  on  the  domains  of  the  crown, 
have  a  very  regular  though  complicated  or- 
ganisation. At  the  head  of  eacn  village  is 
the  starosta,  who  presides  over  a  council 
called  the  ten;  because,  says  the  Baron, 
every  ten  families  are  entitled  to  nominate 
a  councillor ;  but  we  think  it  more  likely, 
both  from  the  distinctness  of  the  title  and 
its  application,  and  from  the  fluctuating 
number  of  members  which  must  have  at- 
tended such  a  system  as  the  Baron  supposes, 
that  the  council  itself  consisted  originally 
of  ten  persons  and  no  more.  These  officers 
are  all  elected  annually  by  the  peasants: 
their  duty  is  to  divide  the  obrok,  which  is 
levied  upon  the  community  collectively, 
among  the  individual  members  according  to 
their  ability ;  and  to  distribute  any  lands 
which  may  escheat  to  thena  by  the  death  of 
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the  occupiers;  they  also  form  a  court  for 
the  settlement  of  local  disputes  and  the 
punishment  of  minor  offences:  in  short, 
there  is  perfect  self-government  as  regards 
internal  matters.  Several  of  these  villages 
form  a  district  under  an  ofiicer  styled  a 
siarchina^  who,  with  assessors,  holds  a  supe- 
rior court  and  levies  the  recruits  required 
for  the  army :  he  is  elected  by  deputies 
sent  from  the  villages  within  his  jurisdiction. 
A  number  of  these  starchinates  again  form 
a  volost,  under  a  functionary,  also  elective, 
who,  with  his  assessors,  presides  over  a 
court  possessing  higher  as  well  as  wider 
authority.  We  think  it  is  impossible  not  at 
onoe  to  DC  struck  with  the  resemblance  of 
this  system  to  that  of  frankpledge,  com- 
monly said  to  have  been  founded  by  Alfred. 
Our  old  tithing  was  generally  co-extensive 
with  the  modern  parish,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  so  called  as  containing  ten  freeholders ; 
whether  this  is  exactly  correct  or  not  may 
be  doubtful,  but  certain  it  is  that  here,  as  in 
Russia,  the  number  ten  had  something  to  do 
with  the  arrangement,  and  the  persons, 
whether  ten  in  feet  or  more  or  fewer,  were 
sureties  or  free-pledges  to  the  king  for  the 
good  behaviour  of  each  other.  They  annu- 
ally elected  a  president  called  the  tithing- 
man  or  headborough,  who  therefore  answer- 
ed to  the  Russian  starosta.  Ten  of  these 
lathings  formed  a  Hundred  under  its  bailiff, 
who,  like  the  starchina,  held  his  hundred- 
court  for  the  trial  of  causes.  Many  of  these 
hundreds  together  formed  a  shire,  having, 
like  tho  volost,  its  higher  or  (Sounty  court 
under  the  Shirereeve,  who  was  formerly^,  as 
mentioned  in  a  statute  of  Edward  the  First's 
reign  (and  exactly  as  now  in  Russia),  chosen 
by  the  inhabitants ;  though  in  these  days 
he  is  *  pricked'  by  Her  Majesty's  justices  in 
the  Exchequer  chamber,  much  to  the  annoy- 
ance of  quiet  squires,  who  do  not  relisn, 
with  wheat  at  35«.,  spending  800/.  or  1000/. 
in  javelin-men. 

Other  village  communities,  quite  as  per- 
fect as  the  Russian,  as  far  as  their  complete- 
ness within  themselves  and  management  of 
their  internal  affairs  go,  but  not  bearing 
such  systematic  relation  to  each  other,  are 
to  be  descried  in  quite  an  opposite  direction 
from  England.  In  Mr.  Campbell's  most  in- 
teresting book  on  India  we  nave  a  full  de- 
scription of  them  as  they  now  exist  in  the 
North- western  provinces,  and  as  they  proba- 
bly existed  all  over  India,  until,  in  our 
eagerness  to  find  equivalents  to  the  terms 
of  English  law,  we  established  the  Zemin- 
daree  system  in  Bengal,  where  we  consider 
the  freehold  of  the  land  as  residing  in  the 
.head  man,  and  the  cultivators  as  his  tenants 


at  will  J  while,  in  the  Madras  Presidency, 
we  have  put  a  different  interpretation  on  the 
same  terms,  and,  under  the  Ryotwar  sys- 
tem, treat  eadi  cultivator  as  having  the  free* 
hold  in  severalty  of  the  plot  on  which  ve 
found  him.  Be  this  as  it  may,  in  our  mora 
recent  conquests  these  societies  are  to  be  se^ 
in  a  perfect  form ;  they  have  a  headmaD, 
scribe,  and  other  officers,  who,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  a  Punchayei — t.  e,  a  council  of 
Fivt^  distribute  the  common  land,  as  well  as 
the  tax,  which  is  paid  by  them  in  one  amn 
to  the  Company's  superintendent  for  the 
district. 

The  condition  of  the  Crown  peasants  has 
been  very  much  improved,  under  Nicholas, 
by  the  establishment  of  the  minisinf  of 
domains — the  Russian  *  Woods  and  Forests* 
— but  said  to  be  more  economical  m  its 
stewardship  than  ours — a  question  too  deH- 
catfe  for  journalistic  decision.  Its  duty  em- 
braces a  rigid  care  of  all  the  Imperial  es- 
tates— but  more  especially  the  protection  of 
the  poor  from  the  Extortion  of  the  employes 
— and  this  function  certainly  seems  to  be  so 
discharged  that  the  Crown  villages  are  every- 
where the  envy  of  those  belonging  to  pri- 
vate persons.  All  the  peasants  are  free  to 
go  where  they  like ;  and  any  man  leaving 
his  village  to  exercise  a  trade  pays  no  high- 
er tribute  than  his  share  would  have  been 
at  home  as  an  unskilled  labourer;  whereas 
the  nobles  generally  chaise  the  out-living 
mechanic  according  to  their  estimate  of 
his  earnings.  It  is  even  asserted  that  the 
Emperor  has  been  considering  seriously  a 
plan  for  the  entire  abolition  of  the  obrok 
and  the  substitution  of  a  rent  on  all  crown 
lands.  Meantime  the  ministry  of  domains 
has  a  sort  of  museum  of  geology,  agricul- 
ture, and  manufactures  at  its  office  in  each 
province ;  and  in  many  villages  it  has  estab- 
lished elementary  schools  for  the  peasants. 
The  *  Autocrat's'  hand  is  everywhere  felt  in- 
deed— or  at  least  everywhere  wished  for. 
By  stringent  laws — whereon  no  man  in  that 
region  dares  to  exercise  his  talent  for  quib- 
bling, or  any  other  tricks  of  evasion— he 
has  prevented  the  manufacturers  from  ex- 
ercising over  their  people  that  tyranny  which 
the  Manchester  school  have  imp^ed  with 
their  cotton  from  the  latitude  of  Louisiana. 
The  s^nitafy  condition  of  the  workshops  i« 
matter  of  most  strict  surveillance — the  trodc 
system  forbidden — and  every  masterforccdto 
provide  a  hospital,  a  physician,  and  a  school 
The  Baron  adds,  that  some  of  the  nobles 
also  treat  their  serfs  with  great  indulgence: 
for  instance,  M.  Scheremetjew  glories  in  the 
wealth  of  those  belonging  to  him — some  of 
whom  have  acquired  (in  his  name,  as  they 
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cannot  hold  them  by  law)  six  or  seven 
hundred  serfs,  nor  does  he  chaise  them  a 
higher  tribute  than  the  poorest  So  much 
for  a  good  example.  Nor  is  the  care  of  the 
imperial  supervisor  conficted  to  his  subjects 
of  the  great  dominant  blood : — ^no  one  is  al- 
lowed to  settle  within  the  limits  of  the  wild 
trihes  of  Siberia,  lest  thej  should  be  op- 
pressed  by  the  superior  power  of  civiliza- 
tion— a  policy  which,  as  the  Baron  de  Haxt- 
bausen  observes,  is  very  different  from  that 
of  the  '  free  and  enlightened  citizens'  of  the 
United  States  towards  the  unhappy  red  men. 
The  Russian  peasants  are  described  as 
physically  a  fine  race  of  men,  generally  in- 
deed eating  meat  only  once  a  week,  but  hav- 
ing a  variety  of  other  food,  and  well  con- 
tented therewith— comfortably  and  even  ex- 
pensively clothed :  in  one  village,  the 
author  says,  a  man's  dress  usually  costs  3/. 
15*.,  and  women's  4L  4«.,  also  that  all  the 
men  revelled  in  the  luxury  of  a  cotton  shirt 
—we  presume  h^  did  not  venture  to  inquire 
into  those  mysteries  with  the  fair  sex : — the 
cottages  are  well  built — and  our  German 
Baron  even  has  a  word  of  praise  on  the 
aoore  of  their  cleanliness — though  that  hard- 
ly tallies  with  the  bulk  of  his  own  Notes  on 
certain  entomological  phenomena.  Very 
often,  especially  in  the  government  of  Jaros- 
lafi^  Uie  people  of  which  are  noticed  as  the 
most  intelligent  in  the  whole  empire,  villages 
are  met  with  in  which  all  the  inhabitants 
practise  the  same  trade :  old  and  young  be- 
ing, for  example,  without  exception,  tailors, 
halters,  chandlers,  potters,  blacksmiths,  or 
carpenters.  On  those  estates  where  the 
system  of  corvee  is  established  instead  of 
the  obrok,  the  owner  keeps  a  certain  por. 
tion  wholly  in  his  own  hapds,  generally  one- 
third,  though  in  the  poor  soils  of  the  north 
it  is  often  as  little  as  one-fourth,  and  in  the 
nch  soils  of  the  south  as  much  as  one-half; 
vhile  the  serfs  are  allowed  to  use  the  rest  of 
the  land  on  condition  of  giving  three  days' 
labour  a  week  to  the  lord's  reserved  portion. 
In  some  parts  the  soil  is  cultivated  by  quite 
a  different  class  from  any  we  have  hitherto 
spoken  of;  they  go  by  tlie  name  of  Polow- 
niid,  are  perfectly  free,  and  seem  to  stand 
to  the  owners  of  the  land  in  nearly  the  same 
relation  that  our  tenant-farmers  do.  Their 
existence  as  a  distinct  class  may  be  traced 
to  a  very  remote  period — some  antiquaries 
say  even  so  far  back  as  the  eleventh  centu- 
^ :  an  ukase  in  1725  declared  that,  not  be- 
ing serfs,  they  might  go  where  they  liked, 
subject  to  certain  regulations ;  and  their  con- 
dition was  further  regulated  by  an  order  of 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  in  1827.  Their 
present  tenure  seems  to  be  nearly  as  follows : 
the  rent  consists  of  half  the  harvest-— the 


tenant  finding  the  stock,  as  also  the  labour 
in  the  erection  of  farm-buildings,  for  which 
the  landlord  provides  the  materials;  the 
length  of  the  leases  varies  from  six  to  twen- 
ty years,  but  either  party  contemplating  an 
actual  dissolution  of  the  connexion  must  give 
a  year's  notice  before  the  expiration  of  the 
expressed  period. 

The  state  of  agriculture  is  described  at 
considerable  length  in  the  work  before  us : 
our  own  space  will  not  allow  of  our  enter- 
ing at  all  into  details ;  suffice  it  to  say  that 
the  farming  is  generally  far  inferior  to  that 
in  western  Europe,  and  in  the  north  the 
severity  of  the  climate  adds  greatly  to  the 
difficulties.  At  the  same  time  many  ex- 
ceptions are  mentioned  in  the  shape  of  in- 
telligent owners,  who  have  set  up  model 
farms,  and  who,  it  is  firmly  asserted,  realize 
handsome  profits  upon  their  outlay — which  , 
is  at  any  rate  more  than  most  English  mod- 
el-farmers will  be  found  to  say.  Ihere  are 
also,  scattered  over  different  Governments, 
not  a  few  colonies  of  Germans,  whose  lands 
can  be  immediately  distinguished  by  their 
superior  condition ;  and  we  suspect  it  must 
be  owing  to  having  surveyed  with  special 
attention  some  of  ^ese  German  districts,  in 
his  journey  through  South  Russia,  that  Pro- 
fessor Arndt  speaks  of  the  cultivation  there 
as  equal  to  that  of  Pomerania.  The  Em- 
press Catharine  made  a  law  giving  great 
privileges  to  any  strangers  who  would  form 
colonies  in  Russia :  among  these  are,  liber- 
ty of  conscience,  and  dotation  of  their  cler- 
gy by  the  state ;  perpetual  exemption  from 
civil,  nay,  unless  under  very  extraordinary 
circumstances,  from  military  service;  no 
taxes  for  a  certain  time,  after  which  they 
pay  the  same  as  the  Crown  peasants ;  a  per- 
mission to  form  a  kind  of  corporate  body  for 
their  own  purposes — and  the  right  of  choos- 
ing their  local  magistrates.  It  should  be 
recollected  that  foreigners  may  live  within 
the  Empire  for  any  number  of  generations 
without  acquiring  the  character  of  subjects, 
unless  they  either  marry  into  a  Russian 
family,  or  take  place  under  Government  for 
pne  of  their  sons. 

The  portion  of  the  imperial  territory, 
whose  soil  and  climate  are  most  favourable 
to  agriculture  is  pronounced  to  be — however 
many  of  the  Baron's  readers  may  stare — no 
other  than  the  district  of  the  steppes  ;  there, 
he  assures  us,  abundant  crops  of  wheat  are 
produced  with  no  more  labour  than  a  mere 
scratching  of  the  ground  to  receive  the  seed ; 
no  manure  is  ever  used,  and  when  the  land 
becomes  exhausted,  a  fallow  of  five  years  en- 
ables it  to  bear  harvests  for  fifteen  years* 
more;  they  throw  the  manure  into  t^e 
streams,  and  many  of  their  rivers  are  choked 
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by  this  practice.  We  have  been  told  of  sim- 
ilar habits  in  Kentucky,  and  of  farmers 
doubting  whether  it  was  easiest  to  move 
their  houses  from  the  nuisance  or  to  cart  it , 
into  the  Ohio.  Sheep  thrive  equally  well,  but 
the  wool  grown  is  wanting  in  elasticity,  and 
valueless,  owing,  as  is  supposed  by  our  Ba- 
ron, to  the  drying  effect  of  the  sun,  wind, 
and  dust ;  though  we  are  rather  doubtful 
about  the  correctness  of  this  supposition,  as 
Bun,  wind  and  dust  are  nowhere  more  domi- 
nant than  in  that  part  of  Spain  which  is  the 
home  of  the  Merino  sheep.  These  steppes, 
which  cover  so  large  an  extent  of  central 
Europe  and  Asia,  seem,  from  the  description 
of  our  Baron,  and  many  other  travellers,*  to 
be  \ery  like  the  prairies  which  occupy  so 
much  of  the  centre  of  North  America  ;  in 
each  we  have  an  apparently  endless  extent 
of  treeless  flat,  except  where  it  is  broken  by 
the  groves  on  each  side  of  the  rivers  that 
penetrate  it;  in  each,  though  the  general 
contour  of  the  country  appears  so  level,  yet, 
on  closer  inspection,  it  is  often  made  up  of  a 
series  of  gigantic  waves  all  precisely  of  the 
same  height  and  form.  Trees,  when  planted ; 
on  the  prairie,  are  known  to  grow  well,  and 
the  absence  of  them  in  its  unreclaimed  as- 
pect is  popularly  attributed  to  the  frequent 
prairie-fires.  We  do  not  know  whether  the 
same  cause  would  apply  to  the  stepjJes,  but 
it  is  certain  that  many  trees  planted  there 
grow  luxuriantly  ;  and  one  chief  object  which 
occupies  the  attention  of  the  school  of  forests 
is  to  find  the  best  trees  and  the  best  methods. 
The  southern  portion  of  the  steppes  was  go- 
verned up  to  1783  by  the  Khan  of  Crimea, 
who  boasted — and  M.  de  Haxthausen  says 
he  believes  it — of  being  a  lineal  descendant 
of  that  famous  lord  of  all  the  steppes,  and 
leader  of  ail  the  vagabonds  who  lived  on 
them,  Gengis  Khan.  The  modem  Khans,  j 
though  vassals  of  the  Porte,  were  greater 
men  with  him  than  even  the  Lord  Mayor  is 
with  Qut;en  Victoria ;  they  had  not  only  the 
right  of  presenting  what  petitions  they  chose, 
but  also  that  of  always  having  them  granted, 
Tehether  they  asked  for  green  fat  or  the  grand 
vizier's  head.  The  Baron  is  told,  to  his  as- 
tonishment, that  the  last  of  Gengis'  descend- 
ants, Kerim  Girei,  has  become  Christian,  and 
lives  in  England !  We  believe  that  the  gen- 
tleman he  alludes  to  spent  some  years  in 
Edinburgh  (where  he  was  styled  Sultan 
Kerim),  and  married  a  lady  of  family  and 
fortune  there,  but  long  ago  returned  to  the 
land  of  his  ancestry,  and  thenceforth  devot- 
ed himself  and  all  his  resources  to  the  im- 

*  Perhaps  the  most  lively  aiid  picturesque  account 
of  the  Steppes  is  that  given  by  the  late  M.  Xavier 
Hommaire  de  Hell  and  his  very  clever  lady  in  their 
joint  book  of  Travels— translated  here  in  1847. 


provement  and  instruction  of  its  native  race. 
If  yet  alive  he  maintains,  we  doubt  not,  an 
intimate  correspondence  with  our  Bible  and 
Missionary  Societies. 

The  more  we  peep  into  these  hyperborean 
countries,  the  more  truthful  we  find  the  de- 
scriptions  of  Herodotus,  in  spite  of  the  old 
and  general  suspicion  to  the  contrary.  As 
his  account  of  Scythia  (under  which  vagne 
name  the  ancients  included  all  the  norlh-east- 
em  nations)  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  liis 
accuracy,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  recafl 
some  of  his  remarks  in  thefourth  book,  wheie 
he  tells  of  Darius's  ill-fated  expedition  from 
the  Danube  to  the  Don,  which  must  hare 
taken  him  through  the  centre  of  Uie  steppes. 
He  says,  '  all  the  land  is  quite  bare  of  trees, 
either  wild  or  sown,  and,  as  wood  is  dread- 
fully scarce,  they  have  found  this  plan  for 
boiling  meat :  they  clean  the  bones  and  burn 
them  under  the  caldron.'  Our  comity 
members  lament  over  the  quantity  of  wheat 
exported  from  Odessa — the  outlet  for  all  the 
produce  of  South  Russia ;  and  accordingly 
Herodotus  says  that  the  Scythians  live  in 
waggons  (as  the  Tartars  of  the  steppe  do  to 
this  day),  and  *do  not  sow  com  for  food, 
but  for  export.'  North  of  these  nations  be 
says  the  country  is  quite  unfit  to  inhabit, 
from  the  quantity  of  snow  and  its  eight 
months'  winter ;  and  *  if  we  go  on  far  enough, 
we  come,  it  is  affirmed,  to  people  who  sleep 
six  months  at  a  time  :' — ^bot  he  adds,  *  I  do 
not  believe  a  word  of  this' — a  remark  exactly 
similar  to  what  he  interposes  on  the  story  of 
the  people  who  said  that  the  sun  at  mid-day, 
in  South  Africa,  was  to  the  north  of  them. 
The  Father  of  History  does  not  even  think 
the  quantity  of  vermin  beneath  his  notice ; 
he  mentions  one  tribe  as — saving  your  pr^ 
sence— eaters  of  lice.*  Peter  Pindar  would 
have  been  their  poet-laureate,  ifhe  had  lived 
in  those  days.  But  the  most  extraordinary 
statements  of  any,  when  taken  in  connexion 
with  the  recent  discoveries  in  the  I'ral 
mountains,  are  those  which  he  makes  con- 
cerning gold.  He  tells  us  that  going  north- 
eastward from  the  Don,  we  pass  several  tribes 
and  at  last  come  to  very  high  and  steep 
mountains  *  which  no  man  can  cross'— (the 
worthy  ancient  did  not  foresee  a  Pallas  or  a 
Murchison) — and  there  are  said  to  -live  the 
*  gold-watcning  griffins  and  the  one-eyed 
Arimaspians.'  In  another  book  he  tells  us 
that  *  towards  the  north  of  Europe  there  cer 
tainly  is  a  very  great  quantity  of  gold  :  how 
it  came  there  1  cannot  exactly  say — but  they 
report  that  the  one-eyed  Arimaspians  take  it 


*  C.  109.  ^aciporpayeoiKri— which  ioiDe  tramWe, 
*  thev  eat/r  contt,^  but  ^i^^w^^i^^ell  and  Scott, 
are  for  the  animal  food.  '  O     • 
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bj  foroe  feom  the  grxffios:'  MQton  suggests 
lower  mesos  than  those  offeree — 

*  As  when  a  cnrphon  through  the  wilderness, 
With  winged  ooorse  o'er  hill  or  moory  dale 
Parsues  the  Arimaspian,  who  by  stealth 
Had  from  his  wakeful  custody  purloined 
The  guarded  gold.^ 

We  do  not  know  on  what  authority  our 
great  poet  relied  here,  but  Herodotus  was 
no  Yery  strong  one  to  the  contrary,  for  he 
takes  oocasion  to  throw  in  once  more  a  scep- 
tical salvo— viz.  that  he  in  his  own  mind 
disbelieves  the  existence  of  any  one- eyed 
mUion  anywhere.  For  the  prevalent  creed, 
bowever,  as  to  this  particular  in  connexion 
with  the  existence  of  gold  in  those  regions 
we  have  the  still  more  ancient  testimony  of 
.£schylus : — 

S^vtJTOfwv^  yilp  Zrjvhg  dicpayeig  Kvvag 
.  y^vTTo^  <PvXa(cu,  tov  fiowoina  orparov 
^A^ifMondv  hmofidfiov' — ol  x^(^6pp^rrov 
olKovpiv  dfi4pl  vofjui  Il}.ovTk)vog  nopov. 

We  will  not  profene  the  words  by  a  trans- 
lation; suffice  it  to  say^that  Prometheus 
warns  lo  to  beware  *  of  the  griffins  and  the 
cme-eyed  host  of  Arimaspian  horsemen,  who 
dwell  around  the  goldtn  stream  at  Pluto* s 
^iesy  Herodotus  confirms  the  story  of  gold 
coming  from  that  quarter  by  some  inciden- 
tal allusions  in  hb  account  of  the  more  ac- 
cessible Scythian  tribes.  Thus  he  says  that 
they  gild  the  heads  of  their  friends  before 
banal — (having  previously  eaten  the  rest  of 
the  body,  cut  up  with  mutton  and  made  into 
an  Irish  stew) ;  that  they  bury  golden  gob- 
lets with  their  kings ;  and  that  they  set  in 
gold  the  drinking-cups  which  they  make  from 
the  sculls  of  their  enemies. 

On  the  actual  criminal  system  of  Russia 
M.  de  Haxthausen  does  anything  but  echo 
the  afiecting  statements  of  our  Polish  and 
other  philanthropists.  To  prevent  disap- 
pointment in  those  who  expect  to  hear  thrill- 
ing tales  of  women  knouted  to  death,  we 
think  it  best  to  say  at  once  that,  according 
to  our  Baron  and  other  trustworthy  author- 
ities, the  use  of  the  knout  was  entirely  abol- 
ished several  years  ago ;  and  that,  for  some 
time  before,  it  had  been  reduced  withm  nar- 
row limits  and  strict  control,  any  one  punished 
mnustly  having  a  right  to  recover  200  silver 
rubles  a  stroke  froifi  the  court  which  sen- 
tenced him.  Political  offenders,  who  are 
merely  to  be  kept  under  surveillance,  live, 
to  all  i4}pearanoes  in  the  ease  of  freedom,  at 
Wologda ;  those  whose  sins  are  of  a  deeper 
dye  become  Exiles — that  is,  go  to  Siberia. 
llie  Exiles  are  removed  to  their  destination 
ia  convoys  of  100  or  200  under  charge  of  an 


escort,  and  until  the  number  is  complete 
they  are  kept  in  a  comfortable  prison  well 
lighted  and  warmed.  While  en  route  they 
experience  much  kindness  frx>m  the  Russian 
peasatits,  who  send  them  presents  of  their 
best  food  at  every  resting-place;  and  in 
large  towns  the  excess  of  such  contributions 
over  what  they  can  consume  is  so  great  that 
it  is  sold  to  buy  them  better  clothing.  Be- 
fore starting,  the  convicts  are  inspected  by  a 
surgeon,  and  those  who  are  unable  to  walk 
are  put  in  carriages :  of  the  others,  every 
two  men  carry  a  chain  of  4  or  5  lbs.  weight 
— and  the  Baron  says,  they  declared  they 
rather  liked  being  chained  to  each  other  by 
the  leg ;  but  tastes  differ — anyhow  they  only 
walk  15  miles  a  day,  and  every  third  day, 
they  rest  Wives  are  allowed  and  expected 
to  accompany  their  husbands — (some  will 
perhaps  ask  if  this  is  part  of  the  punish- 
mwit  1) — nay,  should  a  lady  refuse  to  march, 
her  marriage  is  dissolved — a  consequence, 
no  doubt,  calling  fox  serious  deliberation. 
The  journey  lasts  seven  months.  In  the 
Asiatic  part  of  it  the  comforts  are  not  on  the 
same  scale,  and  there  is  oflen  great  mortali- 
ty ;  between  1823  and  1832  it  amounted  to 
about  one-fiflh,  and  the  average  number  of 
exiles  was  10,000  a-year.  On  arrival,  the 
worst  subjects  are  sent  to  the  mines ;  and  in 
former  times,  Ihey  hardly  ever  again  saw 
daylight,  but  by  the  present  Emperor's  reg- 
ulation they  are  not  kept  underground  more 
than  eight  hours  Srday,  and  on  Sunday  all 
have  undisturbed  freedom.  Those  of  a  less 
heinous  stamp  are  employed  on  publie 
works  for  some  time,  and  then  allowed  to 
become  colonists.  The  least  serious  offend- 
ers are  at  once  settled  as  colonists  in  South* 
em  Siberia,  and  thenceforth  may  be  consid^ 
ered  as  quite  free,  except  that  they  cannot 
quit  their  location.  In  such  a  soil  and  cli- 
mate, with  industry,  they  may  within  two 
or  three  years  find  themselves  established  in 
good  houses  of  their  own,  amidst  fields  sup- 
plying every  want  of  a  rising  family.  It  is 
asserted  that  the  young  people  reared  in 
these  abodes  turn  out,  on  the  whole,  of  most 
respectable  character,  and  are  associated  with 
accordingly  on  the  kindest  terms  bv  neighr 
hours  of  other  classes — especiallv  the  peas- 
ants of  native  Siberian  race,  who,  by  the 
way,  are  all  eh ti  rely  free  and  many  of  them 
very  rich.  The  only  drawback  to  this  para* 
disc  arises  from  the  recent  and  rapidly  in- 
creasing production  of  gold,  which  is  said  to 
have  uready  done  considerable  harm  to 
morals ;  let  us  hope  that  the  Arcadian  sim- 
plicity of  Van  Diemen's  Land  will  escape 
the  similar  pollution  threatened  it  by  tlie 
vicinity  of  Port  Phillip. 
A  model-prison  at  Odessa  is  described  as 
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greatly  more  successful  than  any  we  know  of 
nearer  home  : — ^it  contains,  we  are  told,  700 
criminals,  who  all  work  at  different  trades, 
their  earnings  being  either  applied  to  promot- 
ing their  comfort  while  in  durance,  or  given 
them,  to  start  in  an  honest  life  with,  on  their 
emancipation.  On  entering  the  prison  they 
wear  a  chain,  but  on  good  behaviour — very 
generally  within  three  months — they  walk 
the  streets  without  it ;  they  are  allowed  to 
go  out  to  work  for  private  individuals,  under 
the  direction  of  one  of  the  best  conducted 
prisoners,  and  are  constantly  employed  to 
put  out  fires,  yet  have  scarcely  ever  been 
accused  of  stealing  on  such  occasions.  Af- 
ter ten  years  a  fiill  pardon  is  very  often 
granted :  in  fact,  not  one-tenth  of  the  whole 
number  are  detained  beyond  that  period, 
and  on  its  expiry  many  obtain  small  offices 
under  government. 

The  Emperor,  it  is  well  known,  is  the 
head  of  his  own  branch  of  the  Greek  church 
— ^being  indeed,  truly  and  substantially  *  in 
all  causes  and  over  all  persons,  ecclesiastical 
as  well  as  temporal,  in  those  his  dominions 
supreme.'  The  services  of  the  church  seem 
to  be  in  general  conducted  with  great  order 
and  decency ;  M.  de  Haxthausen  repeatedly 
mentions  the  singing  as  really  beautiful. 
He  considers  all  classes  (excepting  the 
Frenchified  fashionables  and  Germanized 
iavants)  to  be  at  heart  sincere  believers — 
describes  the  rural  gentry  as  prostrating 
themselves  before  the  images  no  less  rever- 
entially  than  the  peasants,  and  lord  and 
vassal  alike  ready  to  subscribe  to  the  utmost 
of  their  means  for  either  repairing  an  old  or 
building  a  new  church.  Several  of  the 
parish  clergy  are  spoken  of  as  possessing 
very  fair  literary  knowledge,  and  eager  to 
assist  in  educating  their  flocks.  Their  sub- 
sistence is  mainly  from  glebe  lands,  which 
ihe  peasants  are  usually  willing  to  cultivate 
for  Uiem,  but  they  also  have  fees  on  mar- 
riages, &C.  There  are  convents  in  Russia, 
both  of  men  and  women,  but  they  have  no 
great  hold  on  the  affections  of  the '  people, 
who  did  not  much  regret  the  confiscation  of 
their  lands  by  Catherine  11. :  they  are  there- 
fore now  dependent  on  their  own  industry  and 
the  free-will  offerings  of  devout  individuals, 
assisted  sometimes  by  a  small  subsidy  from 
government.  By  far  the  most  remarkable 
of  the  Russian  convents  is  that  of  Troitza, 
which  includes  quite  a  town  within  its  limits, 
and  in  old  times  has  stood  sieges  by  the 
Poles;  the  treasure  it  is  reported  still  to 
oontain  is  enormous,  but  the  500  or  600 
monks,  who  dined  daily  of  old  in  its  refec- 
toiy,  have  dwindled  to  not  more  than  100. 

Even  with  an  autocratic  head  of  the 
diureh,  the  Russian  olei^y  are  no  more  firee 


£rom  dissenters  than  ours  are ;  tfaougli  dis- 
sent being — (unless  in  special  localities  al- 
ready alluded  to) — forbidden  bv  law  and 
only  winked  at  by  government,  tney  are  not 
every  day  annoyed  by  seeing  the  vulgar 
front  of  the  meeting-house,  as  they  pass 
along  the  village  street.  In  the  book  before 
us  there  is  a  long  and  interesting  chapter  on 
the  different  bodies  of  dissenters.  Ili6  first 
mentioned  are  of  exceedingly  mysterious 
character,  probably  remains  of  ancient  pa- 
ganism, strangely  addicted,  it  is  said  aiid 
believed,  to  practices  of  self-destruction  and 
mutilation.  But  the  most  considerable  aed 
is  that  which  arose  from  the  schism  caused 
in  1659  by  the  patriarch  .Nicon's  audacity 
in  substitutiug  a  corrected  text  of  the  Scrip- 
tures for  the  very  corrupt  one  previously  in 
use.  They  call  themselves  Starowertzi,  i.  e. 
old-belief  men.  These  northern  '  Tracta- 
rians,'  divided  into  many  fractions  am<mg 
themselves,  entertain  considerable  varieties 
of  custom  and  observance,  but  are  said  to 
be  generally  well  instructed,  especially  in 
their  Bible,  and  to  have  in  most  places  very 
considerable  influence  among  their  country- 
men of  the  old  school ;  their  chief  strength, 
however,  lies  among  the  class  of  tradesmen 
and  artizans.  They  look  upon  the  potato  as 
a  wicked  modem  invention,  and  the  cholera 
as  a  punishment  for  its  introduction.  Bat 
Western  critics  have  little  right  to  wonder 
at  this  Muscovite  theory,  when  we  all  know 
that  the  Archbishop  of  Bidsan90n,  in  a  recent 
pastoral,  has  told  the  most  enlightened  of 
nations  that  the  scourge  of  railroads  is  a  re- 
tribution for  the  crying  sin  of  innkeepers  in 
supplying  their  guests  with  meat  during  Lent 
We  ourselves  never  foundany  difficulty  in  pro- 
curing Protestant  provender  within  the  States 
of  His  Holiness,  yet  their  soil  has  as  yet 
escaped  that  awful  visitation ;  but  of  course 
the  French  Archbishop  would  readily  ac- 
count for  this  little  apparent  difficulty.  Ute 
Baron  says  there  are  some  other  Russian 
sects,  of  a  totally  opposite  character  to  the 
starowertzi,  of  recent  growth,  who  hold  new 
doctrines,  instead  of  clinging  obstinately  to 
the  old.  Our  space  will  not  permit  us  to 
enter  into  their  individual  tenets,  which  are 
some  of  them  very  wild.  We  must  not, 
however,  omit  to  mention  that  there  (s  a  co- 
lony in  South  Russia  of  Mennonites — a  sect 
descended,  with  modified  doctrines,  from  the 
Anabaptists  of  Munster — (for  the  knowledge 
of  whose  history  the  unlearned  are  generally 
indebted  to  the  opera  of  the  Proph^te) : 
finding  themselves  uncomfortable  in  Ger- 
many, after  several  abortive  migratioDS, 
they  availed  themselves  of  an  invitatioa 
from  the  Russian  government,  and  their  set- 
tlement is  in  a:  p(^  flourishing  oondition. 
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We  wish  the  author  of  these  oSbexk  carious 
butloooe  and  iDOonclusive  J^o^  would  him- 
lelf  state  the  results  of  his  observations  in 
the  form  of  a  regular  report, — sudi  as  he 
appears  to  have  made  for  the  government  of 
Prussia.  But  if  he  be  disinclined  again  to 
rush  into  print,  we  should  think  that,  now 
the  National  Protection  Society  is  dissolved, 
there  must  be  plenty  of  young  English 
squires,  with  a  competent  knowledge  of 
country  matters,  at  a  loss  how  to  expend 
their  superfluous  energy ;  if  one  of  these, 
who  did  not  mind  roughing  it,  would  really 
explore  and  publish  an  accurate  and  farmer- 
like account  of  rural  Russia,  he  might  pro- 
duce a  book  as  interesting  to  the  world  at 
krge  as  was  Arthur  Young's  Tour  in  France 
at  the  end  of  the  last  century.  To  our  own 
agrioulturists,  and  to  all  practical  statesmen, 
such  a  work  would  be  indeed  a  most  accept- 
able gift  <  under  existing  circumstances.' 

M.  de  Haxthausen  tells  us  little  or  noth- 
ing about  the  Russian  army — a  subject  on 
which  we  should  have  been  happy  to  hear 
more  from  a  German  officer  of  his  ability 
and  experience.  In  this  country  we  are 
aware  that  there  is  a  general  belief,  founded 
•m^'nly,  no  doubt,  on  the  lingering  progress, 
of  the  Russian  arms  in  Circassia,  that,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  show  regiments  of 
guards,  their  troops  are  in  no  very  efficient 
condition ;  but,  besides  that  the  history  of 
the  war  in  Caffitiria  ought  to  make  English- 
men slow  to  condemn  a  foreign  military  en 
masse  on  such  grounds,  we  think  the  Russian 
soldiers  had  a  weighty  prifn&  facie  testimo- 
ny lor  them  in  their  conduct  when  opposed 
to  the  French,  from  the  days  of  Suwarrow 
to  the  battle  of  Leipsic.  This  favourable 
presumption  was  confirmed  by  the  rapidity 
with  which  they  turned  the  scale  whidi  the 
Hungarians  had  so  long  held  evenly  poised 
•gainst  troops  acknowledged  to  be  among 
the  best  in  Europe.  We  shall  only  add 
that  an  English  traveller  of  experience,  well 
known  to  ourselves,  inspected  at  Cracow 
one  considerable  corps  on  its  march  to  Hun- 
gary, aqd  he  affirms  that  the  men  composing 
it  wore  as  fine,  and  manoeuvred  with  as 
peat  precision,  as  any  we  could  produce  in 
Hyde  Park  or  the  rhoenix ;  the  horses  of 
good  }>lood  and  excellently  trained :  the  ar- 
tillery, with  all  its  equipments,  imposnble 
to  be  surpassed. 

Id  conclusion,  we  cannot  but  deprecate  that 
partisan  view  which  many  take  even  o{ facie, 
when  relating  to  Russia.  There  was  a  time 
when  England  was  at  war  with  all  the  world, 
wwL  thank  God !  she  came  out  victorious : 
we  have  no  doubt  that,  if  she  be  but  true  to 
herself,  she  need  not  fear  the  worst  her  foes 
can  do,  but  we  have  no  wish  that  she  should 


agdn  pass  through  so  terrible  an  ordeal,  and 
therefore  we  cannot  understand  the  policy 
of  those  people — ^we  are  sure  they  cannot 
themselves — who,  together  with  the  most 
virulent  invectives  against  Louis  Napoleon, 
persist  in  flinging  expressions  of  hatred  and 
defiance  to  those  allies  who  fought  side  by 
side  with  us  not  so  very  long  ago  in  resist* 
ing  the  tyranny  of  France.  As  to  the  Em« 
peror  Nicholas  in  particular,  we  consider 
such  rash  language  as  supremely  reprehen* 
sible.  No  man  of  sense  has  lately  returned 
froni  his  dominions  who  does  not^  with 
whatever  opinions  or  prejudices  he  set  forth, 
give  this  Sovereign  credit  for  an  understand- 
ing of  the  clearest  and  most  comprehensive 
class — and  we  should  regard  it  as  the  great* 
est  by  &r  of  all  possible  political  misfor* 
tunes,  were  such  a  Prince  by  any  of  his  acts 
to  hazard  his  estimation  with  the  friends  of 
order  throughout  the  world,  and  justify,  in 
any  shape  or  degree,  the  representations 
which  we  have  hitherto  despised. 
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2.  On  the  Archetype  and  Homologies  of  the 
VertebraU  Skeleton.  [This  and  the  fol- 
lowing by  the  same.]     1848. 

3.  On  me  Nature  of  Limbs.     1849. 

4.  British  Fossil  Mammals  and  Birds. 
1846. 

5.  On  Parthenogenesis;  or,  the  successive 
Production  of  ProcreaHng  Individuals 
from  a  single  Ovum:  a  Discourse  intrO' 
ductory  to  the  Hunterian  Lectures  on  Gen- 
eration and  Development,  fur  the  year 
1849. 

6.  British  Fossil  RepHles.     1848-51. 

7.  Description  of  the  Impressions  and  Foot- 
prints  of  the  Protichnites  from  the  Pots* 
dam  Sandstone  of  Canada.     1852. 

8.  Description  of  some  Species  of  the  extinct 
Genus  Nesodon.     1853. 

9.  Description  of  a  Batraehian  Fossil  from 
the  Ooal'shale  of  Car  slake.     1853. 

10.  Catalogue  of  the  Osteohgical  Series  in 
the  Museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Sur* 
geons.     1853. 

In  resuming,  according  to  promise,  the  ad- 
vance of  Comparative  Anatomy,  as  record- 
ed in  the  labours  of  Mr.  Owen,  we  should 
by  rights  proceed  to  the  most  curious  and 
profound  series  of  his  writings — the  treatises 
on  the  Archetype  and  Homologies  of  the 
Skeleton,  on  the  Nature  of  the  Limbs,  and 
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on  Parthenogenesis;  but  before  opening 
them  we  are  tempted  to  pause  for  a  moment 
npon  some  minor  Essays,  which  have  thrown 
new  light  on  the  variety  and  promptitude  of 
his  resources  in  the  interral  since  the  ap- 
pearance of  our  180th  Number. 

The  foottracks  in  the  Potsdam  sandstone 
of  Lower  Canada  had  arrested  the  attention 
of  Mr.  Logan,  who,  on  the  24th  of  March, 
1852,  communicated  to  the  Geological  So- 
cisty  of  London  a  brief  memoir  on  those 
apocryphal  impressions,  but  chiefly  explan- 
atory of  the  mineralogical  character  of  the 
district.  On  the  same  evening  Professor 
Owen,  in  the  paper  which  stands  seventh  in 
our  list,  grappled  with  the  darkness  and  dif- 
ficulties of  the  whole  subject,  and  selected 
the  best  marked  and  most  intelligible  por- 
tions. None  who  were  present  will  ever 
forget  the  patient  investigation,  the  lucid 
illustration,  and  the  logical  power  which 
carried  his  audience  with  him  to  the  conclu- 
sion, that  the  several  tracks  which  have  cer- 
tain characters  in  common — viz.,  a  more  or 
less  regularly  marked  longitudinal  furrow, 
accompanied  on  each  side  by  numerous 
closely-set  imprints — ^must,  from  their  pecu- 
liar arrangements,  have  belonged  neither  to 
a  quadrupedal  nor  to  a  fish-like  creature,  but 
to  some  articulate  and  probably  crustaceous 
ffenus,  either  with  seven  pairs  of  ambulatory 
limbs,  or  with  three  pairs,  of  which  two 
were  bifid  at  the  impressing  extremity,  and 
the  third  trifid.  In  one  of  the  slabs,  the 
shape  of  the  pits  accords  best  with  the  hard, 
subobtuse,  subangular  terminations  of  a 
crustaceous  ambulatory  limb — such  as  exist 
in  the  blunted  legs  of  a  large  Palinurus  or 
Birgus;  and  Mr.  Owen  made  it  evident 
that  the  animal  of  the  Potsdam  sandstone 
moved  directly  forwards  after  the  manner 
of  the  lobster,  and  not  sideways  like  the 
crabs.  One  specimen  favoured  the  notion 
of  the  median  groove  having  been  formed 
by  a  caudal  appendage,  rather  than  by  a 
prominent  part  of  the  under  surface  of  the 
trunk ;  and  the  Professor  has  now,  we  un- 
derstand, no  doubt  that  this  most  ancient 
crustacean  resembled  the  Limulus^  or  well- 
known  King-crab  of  the  Moluccas.  Well 
might  he  say  that  the  imagination  is  baflled 
in  attempting  to  realize  the  lapse  of  ages 
since  the  objects  of  these  conjectures  lived 
and  moved  upon  the  sandy  shores  of  the 
Silurian  sea ;  for  we  know  that  all  existing  ] 
species  of  animals — (with  the  exception  of 
such  as  the  microscope  alone  brings  within 
our  observation) — disappear  at  a  period 
very  recent,  geologically  speaking,  in  com- 
parison with  the  Silurian  epoch.  As  we 
descend  into  the  depths  of  past  time,  the 
Ibrms  of  life  present  modifications  more  and 


more  strange,  and  differing  more  widely 
from  actual  exemplars.  This  tmth  is  mam* 
fested  by  the  Plesiotaur  and  Idithyosaar  in 
the  reptilian  class ;  and  by  the  PUndUhpy 
Coccosteus^  and  CephaUupis  in  that  of  fishes. 
Six  well-marked  varieties  of  those  Potsdam 
imprints  recognized  by  the  Professor,  in- 
duced him  to  give  them  for  oonyenience  die 
appellations  of  ProHckniUs  sep49mnoMu^ 
P.  octonotatHs^  P.  laim^  P,  muUinotatut^  P, 
lineatut,  and  P.  cUternaM. 

This  lucubration  was  followed,  in  January 
1853,  by  No.  8 — a  brief  but  very  remarka- 
ble paper  on  the  extinct  genus  Nnodon, 
The  genus  is  proved  to  have  be«ii  herbifO^ 
ous  and  ungulate,  with  the  nearest  affinity 
to  the  oddtoed  or  perissodactyle  ordef 
among  the  existing  species;  but  certain 
modifications  of  structure,  hitherto  peculiar 
fx>  the  even -toed  or  artiodactyle  ungulates, 
and  important  marks  of  aflinity  to  the  Tost- 
odon^  are  pointed  out.  Four  species  are  de- 
fined and  named : — the  first  about  the  sixe 
of  a  Llama;  the  second  about  that  of  a  Ze- 
bra ;  the  third  not  bigger  than  a  Sheep ;  and 
the  feurth  not  less  than  a  Rhinoceros.  The 
Memoir  (No.  9.)  on  the  Batrachian  fossa 
was  read  on  the  19th  January,  1853— the* 
same  night  when  Sir  C.  Lyell  communicated 
his  account  of  Batrachian  remains  from  the 
coal-fields  of  Nova  Scotia.  There  is  bow 
no  doubt  of  Batrachian  life  having  gone 
back  as  far  as  the  coal  period ;  but  the  ani- 
mals  were  of  the  lowest  and  most  fish-like 
order. 

We  now  return  to  our  discussion  of  the 
principles  involved  in  the  most  important 
series  of  Mr,  Owen's  publications,  and  invite 
attention,  firstly,  to  the  light  thrown  upon 
the  great  Law  of  Progression  from  ^  Chn- 
eral  to  the  Particular, 

The  law  of  the  closer  adherence  to  the 
archetype,  in  other  words,  of  a  mare  genercl- 
ized  structure,  in  the  embryos  of  existing 
species,  is  distinctly  appreciated  in  his  pre- 
vious works,  with  a  plain  indication  at  ^ 
same  time  of  that  'higher  and  still  more  in- 
teresting generalization  of  the  corresponding 
doser  conformity  to  type  in  the  primevd 
quadrupeds,  as  contrasted  wi^  the  modem 
ones — ^which  manifest  more  modified  or 
specialized  structures.  But  the  Professor 
refrains  from  the  tempting  opportunity  of 
hazarding  a  more  extended  generalization  of 
this  principle  than  his  facts  warrant.  Pur- 
suing his  investigations  in  the  same  spirit, 
and  gaining  confidence  as  the  data  icon- 
mulate,  he  at  length  enunciates  in  more 
precise  terms  his  beautiful  and  sugges- 
tive law  of  extinct  organisms.  Thus  in 
the  article  *  Teeth'  (Oct.  1849),  we  read  as 

follows  :—       Digitized  by  VJVJ^glC 


1853. 
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'  Examples  of  the  typical  dentitioii  are  ex- 
eeptioDS  in  the  actual  creation  ;  but  it  was  the 
rale  in  the  forme  of  Mammalia  firet  introdoced 
into  this  planet;  and  that,  too,  whether  the 
teeth  were  modified  for  animal  or  vegetable 
fbod.  Fig  576,  t.  g.,  shows  the  dental  series  of 
the  upper  jaw  of  the  Amphic^on  major,  a  mixed- 
feeding  ferine  animal,  allied  to  the  Bear.  Fig, 
577  shows  the  det  tal  series  of  the  under  jaw  of 
a  more  strictly  carnivorous  beast,  the  HijCRmtdon; 
the  fossil  remains  of  a  species  of  which  have 
been  discovered  in  the  tertiary  depoeits  of 
Hampshire.  The  symbols  denote  the  homolo- 
gies of  the  teeth.  The  true  molars  in  the  one 
are  tuberculate,  indicating  its  tendency  to  vege- 
table dietj  in  the  other,  they  are  camassial, 
and  betoken  a  peculiarly  destructive  and  blood- 
thirsty species.  In  the  Quarterly  Geological 
Jonmal  1848,  I  have  described  and  figured  the 
entire  dental  series  of  one  side  of  the  lower 
jaw  of  an  extinct  hoofed  quadruped,  the  Dicko- 
ion  cuspidal wi^  from  eocene  or  oldest  tertiary 
strata,  also  manifesting  the  normal  number  and 
kinds  of  teeth,  but  with  such  equality  of  heieht 
of  crown,  that  no  interspace  is  needed  to  loage 
any  of  the  teeth  when  the  jaws  are  closed,  and 
the  series  is  as  entire  and  uninterrupted  as  in 
the  human  subject  A  great  proportion  of  the 
upper  jaw  and  teeth  has  been  discovered,  and  the 
marks  of  abrasion  on  the  lower  teeth  prove  the 
aeries  above  to  have  been  as  entire  and  conti- 
nuous as  that  below.  The  AnojUotherium^  from 
ihe  gypsum  quarries  of  Montmartre,  geological- 
ly as  ancient  as  the  eocene  clays  of  this  i^and, 
kng  ago  presented  to  Cuvier  the  same  peculiar 
continuous  detail  series  as  is  shown  in  the  Dt- 
cKodon.  In  his  original  Memoir  Cuvier  describ- 
ed the  canines  as  a  fourth  pair  of  incisors,  on 
account  of  their  small  size  and  their  trenchant 
shape,  but  he  afterwards  recognised  their  true 
homology  with  the  larger  and  more  laniariform 
canines  of  the  PaJaotherium,  The  Chccropota- 
nms^  the  Anthracotherium,  the  Hyopotamus^  the 
Hyracotheriumy  the  Op/otherium^  the  Merycopo- 
tamu.%  the  Hippohtpi$^  and  other  ancient  (eocene 
and  miocene)  tertiary  mammalian  genera  pre- 
sented the  forty-four  teeth,  in  number  and  kind 
according  to  that  which  is  here  propounded  as 
the  typical  or  normal  dentition  or  the  placental 
Mammalia.  Amongst  the  existing  genera  the 
hog  i^Sui)  i^  one  of  the  few  that  retain  this 
type.' 

In  discussing  the  difficult  question  of  the 
Precise  homologies  of  the  teeth,  which  we 
believe  to  be  finally  set  at  rest  by  Mr. 
Owen's  extensive  range  of  comparisons,  wc 
find  him  guided  by  the  light  of  the  same 
genefal  law  to  conclusions  which  were 
missed  by  the  greatest  of  bis  predeces- 
sors:— 

T 

^  'Had  Cuvier  been  guided  in  his  determina- 
tions of  the  teeth  by  tneir  mutual  opposition  in 
the  closed  mouth,  and  had  he  studiea  them  with 
this  view  in  the  Camivora  with  the  dentition 
most  nearly  approaching  to  the  typical  formula, 
vis.,  the  Bear,  he  could  then  have  seen  that  the 
three  nnall  and  inconsant  lower  premolars, 
were  the  homotypes  of  the  three  small  and 


similariy  ineonstant  premolars  above ;  that  the 
fourth  false  radar  below,  which  as  he  observes, 
*'  alone  has  the  normal  fi)rm.''  {Dtnts  de*  Monk' 
mffhesj  p.  Ill,)  was  truly  the  homotype  of  the 
tooth  above  (p.  4),  which  he  found  himself 
compelled  to  reject  from  the  class  of  *'  fausset 
molairs,"  notwithstanding  it  presented  their 
normal  form ;  that  the  tubercular  tooth,  which 
he  calls  "  oamassi^re"  m  the  lower  jaw,  wai 
the  veritable  homotype  of  his  first  *'molaire 
tuberculeuse''  above,  and  that  the  tooth  in  the 
inferior  series  which  had  no  answerable  one 
above  was  his  second  "  tuberculeuse^^  and  not 
any  of  the  four  false  molars.  The  true  second 
tubercular  above  (m.  2)  is,  however,  so  much 
devdoped  in  the  Bear  as  to  op|>ose  both  m.  2 
and  m.  3  in  the  lower  jaw,  and  it  might  seem 
to  include  the  homotypes  of  both  those  teeth 
coalesced.  One  sees  with  an  interest  such  ai 
only  these  homological  researches  could  excite, 
that  they  were  distinctly  developed  in  the  an* 
cient  Amphicynn,  which  accordingly  presents 
the  typical  formula.'— /6tJ.  p.  906. 

When  the  wildest  and  most  gratuitous 
hypotheses  are  seductively  set  forth  and 
popularized  to  explain,  without  reference  to 
creative  acts,  the  introduction  of  the  succes- 
sive forms  of  animal  life,  it  is  satisfactory 
to  discern  any  steps  taken  in  the  spirit  of 
cautious  induction  by  which  only,  if  at  all, 
we  can  aspire  to  reach  a  view  of  the  law  or 
conditions  of  that  orderly  and  progressive 
succession  of  the  highest  class  of  natural 
phenomena — the  coming  in  of  new  living 
species.  We  cannot  but  consider  the  sub* 
joined  passages  as  marking  one  such  step : — 

*  With  regard  to  the  homologies  of  the  com- 
plex molars  of  the  Proboscidian  quadrupeds,  a 
species  of  insight  which  may  come  to  be  deemed, 
in  tiie  course  of  anatomical  science,  as  of  equal 
import  to  the  knowledge  of  the  formative  pro- 
cesses of  parts,  I  mu<it  admit  that  the  mere  fact 
of  the  marked  and  disproportionate  increase  of 
(tise  of  the  first  of  the  three  last  molars  over  its 

Sredecessor,  the  last  of  the  first  three  that  are 
eveloped,  may  appear  but  a  feeble  support  to 
the  analogical  evidence  on  which,  chiefly,  I 
have  class^  the  three  last  developed  molars  of 
the  Elephant  in  a  category  distinct  from  that 
of  their  smaller  predecessors.  But  the  value  of 
such  indication  and  analogy  will  begin  to  be  ap- 
parent when  we  examine  the  condition  of  den- 
tal development  in  the  primeval  forms  of  Pro- 
boscidians. I  have  already  shown  thai  the  typi- 
cal character  af  the  Diphyodont  dentition  imm  nwra 
closely  and  generally  adhered  to  in  the  f;enera 
that  existed  during  the  oUest  tertiary  periods  in 
geohgy  than  in  their  actual  successors:  it  be- 
came of  course  highly  interesting  to  inquire 
whether  the  miocene  Mastodons,  the  earliest  of 
the  great  Proboscidian  quadrupeds  of  which  we 
have  any  cofpiisance,  manifested  any  analogous 
closer  adhesion  to  type  than  their  el<^bantine 
successors,  and  wbether  they  would  afrord  any 
actual  proof  of  tire  true  deciduous  nature  of  the 
first,  second,  or  third  molars,  by  the  develop- 
ment of  a   vertical   sncoessor  or   premolar. 
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Covier  first  asoertained  ihe  h/C^  though  with* 
out  appreciating  its  fiill  nenifioanoe,  in  a  speci- 
men or  th6«upper  jaw  of  uie  Mastodon  anrustu 
dens  from  Daz,  in  which  the  second  six-Tobed 
deciduous  molar  was  displaced  by  a  four-lobed 
or  quadricuspid  premolar  developed  above  it 
and  succeeding  it  yerticallj.  The  same  im- 
portant fact  was  subsequently  confirmed  by  Dr. 
kaup  in  obseryations  of  the  mastodon  lon^irostris 
of  the  Miocene  of  Eppelsheim.  This  satis- 
factorily proves  the  true  deciduous  character  of 
the  first  and  second  molars ;  and  that  the  third 
molar  in  order  of  appearance  is  also  one  (the 
last)  of  the  deciduous  series,  is  indicated  by  the 
oontrasted  superiority  of  size  of  the  ante-penul- 
timate tooth,  which  I  regard  as  the  first  <^  the 
true  molar  series.'— 0</on/o^.  pi.  144. 

*  The  great  extent  and  activity  of  the  pro- 
cesses of  the  dental  development  required  for 
the  preparation  of  the  large  and  complex  true 
molar  teeth  of  the  Elephants  would  seem  to  ex- 
haust the  power,  which  in  ordinary  Pachy- 
derms is  expended  in  devel<^ing  the  vertical 
successors  or  the  deciduous  teeth.  In  the  old 
Mastodons  above  cited,  this  normal  exercise  of 
the  reproductive  force  was  not,  however,  wholly 
exhausted,'  and  one  premolar,  of  more  simple 
form  than  its  deciduous  predecessor,  was  devel- 
oped on  each  -side  of  both  jaws.  But  even  this 
trace  of  adherence  to  the  archetypal  dentition  is 
last  in  the  more  modified  Proboscidians  of  the  pre- 
untday, 

^  '  Another  and  very  interesting  mark  of  adhe- 
non  to  the  archetype  was  shown  by  the  devel- 
opment of  two  incisors  in  the  lower  jaw  in 
the  young  of  some  of  the  Mastodons,  by  the  re- 
tention and  development  of  one  of  these  infe- 
rior tusks  in  the  male  of  Mastodon  f^iganteus  of 
North  America,  and  by  the  retention  of  both 
in  the  European  MaOodon  longirostris.  No 
traces  of  those  inferior  homotypes  of  the  great 
premaxillary  tusks  have  been  detected  in  the 
fotus  or  young  of  the  existing  Elephants. 

*•  The  typical  dentition  is  departed  from  in 
the  existing  Hippopotamus  by  the  early  loss 

of  p.  1,  and  the  redaction  of  the  incisors  to 

2—2 
in  both  jaws :  in  the  extinct  Hippopotamus  of 
India  p,  1.  was  longer  retained,  ana  the  incisors 

3—3 
were  in  normal  number ;  whence  the  term 

3-3 
Hexaprotodon  proposed  for  this  interesting  re- 
storation by  its  discoverers,  Cautley  and  Falco- 
»er.'— Cyc7op.  Anat.  iv.  93L 

We  may  refer,  also,  to  that  unexpected  il- 
lustration of  the  combination  in  extinct  ani- 
mals of  characters  separately  manifested  in 
existing  species,  which  was  produced  in  Mr. 
Owen's  remarks  on  the  fossil  Sloths : — 

*  The  tardigrade  and  scansorial  Edentata  ap- 
pear to  the  cbssifier  conversant  only  with  ex- 
isting forms  as  a  very  restricted  and  aberrant 
group  : — but  they  may  now  be  recognized  by 
the  Falieontologist  as  the  small  remnant  of  an 
extensife  tribe  of  leaf-devouring  and  tree- de- 
stroying afaimals,  of  which  the  larger  extinct 


species  were  rendered  equal  to  the  Hercnleam 
labours  asrigned  to  them  m  the  eoonomy  of  am 
ancient  world,  by  a  gigantic  development  of 
the  unguiculate  type  of  structure,  combioed 
with  such  modifications  as  une<niivooally  de- 
monstrate that  they  were  at  the  lowest  step  of 
the  series  of  Mammals  furnished  with  davt, 
and  that  they  completed  the  tnmsitioQ  to  the 
Ungulate  division  of  the  class.' — Mylcdan  E»' 
bust.  163. 

Of  the  combination  of  Buminant,  Paohj* 
dermal,  and  Cetaceous  characters  in  the  an- 
cient Ungulata,  many  instances  not  less  un- 
expected and  striking  are  brought  to  light 
in  his  disquisitions  concerning  Qie  toxodon 
{Beagle^  p.  28),  the  Dichodon,  and  the  Hyo- 
potamus.  He  has  not,  however,  confined  to 
a  single  system  of  organs,  or  to  one  class  of 
animals,  his  illustrations  of  the  analogies  of 
adult  extinct  to  the  embryo  existing  spedes, 
and  the  consequent  closer  adherence  to  the 
general  archetype  in  extinct  apimals.  We 
find  him  as  eariy  as  1841  calling  attention 
to  this  significant  principle  in  his  report  on 
British  Fossil  Reptiles : — 

'  Some  general  analogies  may  be  traeed  be- 
tween the  phsBnomena  oi  the  succession  of  Rep- 
tiles as  a  class  and  those  observed  in  the  devel- 
opment of  an  individufd  reptile  from  the  ovum. 
Thus  the  embryonic  structure  of  the  vertebrtj 
of  the  existing  Crocodiles  accords  with  the  bi- 
concave type  ;  and  this  is  exchanged,  in  the 
development  of  the  individual  as  in  the  succes- 
sion ot  species,  for  the  ball-and-socket  structurd 
as  the  latest  condition.* — (p.  201.) 

Two  years  later,  in  his  Comparative  Ana- 
tomy of  the  Vertebrata — amongst  many  ex-^ 
emplifications  of  the  same  principle — his 
description  of  that  closer  adherence  to  the 
more  general  type  of  the  column  which  ii 
iUustrated  in  the  Heterocercal  fishes  by  Uie 
continuation  of  the  vertebr©  into  the  upper 
lobe  of  an  unsymmetrical  caudal  fin,  is  fol- 
lowed by  these  words  :-^ 

'  In  the  embryos  of  existing  Osseous  Fishsi 
these  vertical  fins  are  develo]^  firom  a  single 
continuous  fold  of  integument,  which  is  extend- 
ed round  the  tail  from  the  dorsal  to  the  ven- 
tral surface  :  a  condition  which  we  shall  see 
in  the  tadpoles  of  Batrachia,  and  which  is  per- 
sistent in  the  Eel  and  Lepidosiren.  The  growth 
of  this  fold  is  progressive  at  certain  parts  and 
checked  at  others;  and  where  development  ii 
active  the  supporting  dermal  rays  maxe  thor 
appearance,- and  the  transformation  into  dorea]« 
anal,  and  caudal  fins  is  thus  effected.  At  first 
the  caudal  fin  is  unequally  lobed  and  the  ter- 
minal vertebrsB  extend  into  the  upper  and 
longer  lobe  ;  the  dorsals  and  anals  are  also,  at 
firs^  closely  approximated  to  each  other  and  to 
the  caudal  fin.  M.  Agassis  has  shown  that  all 
these  embryonic  characters  were  retained  in 
many  of  the  extinct  fishes  of  the  Old  Red  Sand- 
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stone*^  and  tbe  deTelopment  of  tbe  caudal  fin 
did  not  extend  in  any  fish  beyond  the  heterooer- 
eal  stage  until  the  preparation  of  the  earth^s 
surface  had  advanced  to  that  stage  which  is 
called  Jurassio  or  oolitic  ingeolo^.' — (Ibid,j 
145.) 

Again,  at  the  dose  of  the  Lecture  on  the 
Echinoderxnata  (1843),  we  read : — 

*  Other  highly  interesting  considerations  arise 
out  of  the  preidominance  of  the  Fentacrinite 
forms  oTor  the  Asteriso  or  Echini,  in  the  lime- 
stones of  the  ancient  transition  epoch  in  (neolo- 
gy. As  toe  advance  in  our  survey  of  the  organi- 
zation and  metamoirphotes  of  animals^  we  shall 
meet  wtk  mam  examples^  in  wkxch  the  embryonic 
farms  and  conditions  of  structure  of  existing  spe- 
cies have,  at  former  periods,  been  persistent  and 
common,  avd  represented  by  mature  and  procrea- 
tive  species,  sometimes  upon  a  gigantic  scdleJ* 

So  much  as  has  appeared  in  type  of  the 
Lectures  on  the  Generation  and  Develop- 
ment of  the  Invertebrate  Animals,  1849,  of- 
fers many  illustrations  of  the  same  law ;  but 
we  must  restrict  ourselves  to  the  passages 
which  throw  light  on  one  much-mooted  ques- 
tion— ^the  affinities  of  the  Trilobites. 

'  One  cannot  witness  the  earlier  stages  of 
Branchipus  and  Apus  without  being  struck  by 
their  resemblance  to  certain  forms  of  Trilobites. 
And  80  likewise  with  the  larva  of  the  limulus. 
The  argument  against  the  affinity  of  this  genus 
to  the  Trilobite  which  had  most  weight  with 
Bnrmeister,  was  the  peculiar  bayonet-shaped 
w^pon  proceeding  from  the  post-abdominal  di- 
vision ofthe  body  m  the  fully-developed  King- 
orab.  Now  when  it  quits  the  ovum  this  weapon 
is  not  developed ',  the  cephalo-thorax  is  relative- 
ly smaller ;  the  abdomen  longer,  and  more  tri- 
lobedt  and  altogether  the  larva  is  much  more 
like  the  Trilobite  than  the  later  stages.  The 
cenhalo-thoracic  shield  is  enormous  m  the  lar- 
TU  Sao,  but  becomes  reduced  to  comparatively 
small  dimensions  in  the  adult  animaL  Some  o£ 
the  forms  of  the  smaller  Trilobites,  which  figure 
as  distinct  genera,  eg.,  Battus  and  Agnostus, 
may  also  be  larval  forms  of  other  genera ;  for, 
like  the  existing  Entomostraca,  the  Trilobites 
underwent  their  metamorphoses,  which,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Ogygia,  were  also  of  a  similar 
Witure.  TherefOTO,  by  these  facts  in  thedevel- 
0|>ment  of  the  lower  Crustacea,  few  indeed,  1  ad- 
mit, when  compared  with  the  great  number  of 
known  £ntomoetraoa  that  now  exist,  a  clearer 
light  b  thrown  on  the  real  nature  of  those  an- 
cient Trilobites  than  could  have  been  expected 
in  regard  to  extinct  creatures,  the  affinities  of 
^ch  were  so  long  and  so  lately  considered  pro- 
mematioal.' 

After  other  details,  the  Professor  says : — 

'  Sufficient  has  been  observed  to  show,  that  if 
^rtain  stages  of  the  development  of  a  higher 
Crastacean  were  arrested,  and  growth  elone 
Proceeded  mih,  an  animal  would  result  having 
^characters  of  the  Cmataoea  of  an  infiraior 


order.  The  Crab  is  anomourous  before  it  bsi. 
comes  brachyurous— at  an  earlier  period  it  is 
macrourous— and  it  is  edriopthalmous  before  it 
becomes  podopthalmous;  and  all  these  stages 
typify  the  successive  forms  of  the  Crustacea,  as 
they  were  introduced  into  this  Planet.  The  ei^ 
tomostracous  characters  were  never  overpassed 
by  the  Crustacea  anterior  to  the  coal  measures, 
and  the  type  ef  the  Macroura  did  not  begin  to 
be  departed  from  until  the  period  of  the  oeposi- 
tion  ofthe  chidk.  All  the  decapod  Crustacea 
are  at  first  Macrourous,  or  manifest  the  Oolitic 
type  ]  and  all  Brachyura  pass  through  the  an- 
omoarous  or  cretaceous  type  before  the  proper 
brachyurous  or  tertiary  character  is  finally  ac- 
quired.' 

But,  whilst  the  progressive  exchange  of 
the  embryonic  or  general  for  the  adult  or 
special  types  is  efiected  in  the  successive 
forms  of  the  class  Cfrustaeea  characteristic  of 
successive  strata,  and  the  analogies  of  these 
to  the  transitional  phases  in  the  development 
of  existing  Crustacea  are  pointed  out,  the 
Professor  guards  his  audience  against  unwar- 
ranted conclusions  as  to  ^e  identity  of  the 
embryonic  phases  with  lower  or  earlier  forms 
of  the  class,  as  well  as  against  the  equally 
unsupported  hypo^esis  of  transmutation  of 
species ;  and  be  concludes  this  Lecture  by 
affirming — 

*No  extinct  species  could  be  reproduced  by 
arresting  the  development  of  any  known  exist- 
ing species  of  Crustacea ;  and  every  species  of 
every  period  was  created  most  perfect  in  rela-  • 
tion  to  the  circumstances  and  sphere  in  which 
it  was  destined  to  exist.' 

Von  Baer,  whose  elaborate  studies  led  him 
to  accept — ^like  Wolff,  his  creat  predecessor 
in  the  University  of  Petersburg — the  theory 
of  Epigenesis  in  preference  to  that  of  Evo- 
lution, clothed  his  view  of  epigenetic  devel- 
opment in  the  phrase,  '  A  heterogeneous  or 
special  structure  arises  out  of  one  more  ho- 
mogeneous or  general ;'  that  is  to  say,  the 
special  structures  of  an  adult  animal  are  not 
merely  the  evolution  of  pre-existing  minute 
structures  of  the  ovum  or  embryo,  but  are 
formed,  in  the  course  of  development,  out  of 
more  general  structures ;  as, «.  ^.  nerve,  mue- 
de,  bone,  6ec.  out  of  a  general  pre-existing 
cellular  basis.  In  the  somewhat  inflated  lan- 
guage of  the  Grerman  school  he  speaks  of 
animal  development  as  proceeding  'by  a 
continued  elaboration  of  the  animal  body, 
through  growing  histological  and  morpholog- 
ical separation,  together  with  a  development 
out  of  a  more  general  into  a  more  special 
form.'  Hunter,  after  citing  the  three  nypo- 
theses  of  embryonal  development  mooted  in 
his  day — ^viz.  of  evolution,  epigenesis,  arid 
metamorphosis — thought  that  so  far  as  hb 
observationa  went  be  could  see  'all  the  three 
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principles  introdueed,  but  probably  not  al- 
-ways  in  the  same  animal : — ^in  die  more  per- 
fect animal  we  have  new  parts  arising, 
changes  taking  place  in  those  already  formed, 
and  old  parts  lost.'  Owen,  in  his  researches 
on  the  general  type  of  the  skeleton  of  the 
Vertebrated  Animals,  has  adduced  many  il- 
lustrations of  the  closer  adherence  to  that 
type  by  the  embryos  than  by  the  adults, 
and  he  has  stated  in  more  general  terms, 
that '  the  extent  to  which  the  resemblance, 
expressed  by  the  term  "  Unity  of  Organiza- 
tion,'' can  be  traced  between  the  higher  and 
the  lower  organized  animals,  bears  an  inverse 
ratio  to  their  approximation  to  maturity,^ — 
{Lect.  on  Inverted,  An,,  p.  366.) 

In  this  succession  of  illustrations,  most  of 
them  derived  from  original  observations  by 
the  author,  of  the  analogy  of  extinct  animals 
with  the  embrygs  of  existing  species,  and 
their  consequent  manifestation  of  inore  gene- 
ral and  less  special  types  of  organization,  we 
discern  plainly  enough  as  many  inductive 
steps  towards  the  establishment  of  a  great 
law  applicable  to  the  whole  animal  kingdom, 
Such  a  generalization,  however,  can  only  be 
worked  out  and  established  on  an  adequate 
basis  of  fact  by  a  long  continued  series  of 
patient  researches,  in  the  collection  of  which 
the  original  observer  and  thinker  has  not 
only  to  contend  ij^th  the  intrinsic  difficulties 
of  the  question,  and  to  exercise  his  patience 
in  abiding  the  advent  of  the  requisite  su  bjects 
for  his  scrutiny,  but  he  must,  especially  if 
he  hold  the  office  of  a  public  teacher,  and 
conscientiously  fulfils  it  by  laying  before  his 
hearers  the  annual  progress  of  his  science, 
prepare  himself  to  bear  the  attempts  of  the 
popular  writer  and  compiler,  to  seize  his  re- 
ward by  rushing  to  a  hasty  enunciation  of 
the  Principle  with,  perhaps,  some  unmeaning 
modification  of  the  general  terms,  and  with 
an  extent  of  application,  which,  however 
probable  it  may  appear  to  the  original  Indi- 
cator of  the  Law,  he  yet  refrains  from  ad- 
vancing until  he  can  adduce  all  the  facts 
which  he  knows  to  be  requisite  to  justify 
iuid  support  such  enunciation. 

Mr.  Owen,  as  we  have  seen,  in  his  latest 
illustrations  of  the  law  or  principle  in  ques- 
tion, prefers  the  phrase  of  *  relative  adherence 
to,  or  departure  from,  the  ideal  Archetype 
of  animal  or  class  forms,'  with  which  that  of 
Hhe  departure  from  a  more  general  to  a 
more  special  structure'  is,  indeed,  synonym- 
ous. To  affirm,  therefore,  that  the  closer 
adherence  to  archetype  is  manifested  in  the 
eatlier  forms  of  animal  life  as  in  the  earlier 
phases  of  individual  development,  appears  to 
lis  to  be  synonymous  with  their  closer  ad- 
herence to  more  general,  as  contrasted  with 
more   special  forms.     We  have  adduced 


some  of  the  many  illustrations  of  this^pria- 
ciple  which  the  deep- thinking  Professor  has 
made  public  in  writings  ranging  in  date  from 
1841  to  1849.  Now,  in  the  preface  to  the 
third  edition  (1851)  of  the  '  Principles  of 
Physiology,'  Dr.  Carpenter  'thinks  it  well 
here  to  specify  the  most  important  of  the 
facts  and  doctrines  which  he  regards  as  more 
particularly  his  own,*  Of  these  he  enume- 
rates eight,  and  the  *  fourth'  is  *  The  applica- 
tion of  Von  Baer's  Law  of  Development 
from  the  General  to  the  Special,  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  succession  of  organic  fonni 
presented  in  geological  time  (§  345) ;  ken 
first  brought  forward,'^ — (pp.  viii.  and  ix.) 
Turning  to  p.  578,  we  find  an  illustration 
from  the  fossil  Echinot^erms,  analogous  to 
that  above  cited  from  the  typical  number 
and  kinds  of  teeth  in  the  fossil  Mammalia, 
showing  that  the  fossil  species  '  presented  u 
combination  those  characters  which  are  fbuod 
to  be  separately  distributed,  and  more  dis- 
tinctly manifested,  among  groups  that  sub- 
sequently appeared ' — the  force  of  the  illus- 
tration, by  the  way,  resting  on  the  assump- 
tion  of  the  non-existence  ot EcJiini  and  Jldo- 
thurice  daring  the  Palseozoic  period.  The 
other  illustrations  are  as  follows — the  *ho- 
mocercal  tail ' — {compare  Agassiz,  Poissoas 
Fossiles,  fasc.  xxii.)  ;  *  multiplied  groups  of 
Reptiles  representing  Fishes,  Birds,  and 
Mammals :'  {comp,  Owen,  Report  on  Br. 
Foss.  Reps.,  1841,  Summary,  pp.  189-204); 
'  Batrachocrocodilian  affinities  of  Labryrin- 
thodon :'  {compare  ibid. ) : — '  Chelonian  affini- 
ties of  Rhynchosaurus '  (lb.  p.  153);  *oon. 
nexion  of  fedentata  by  extinct  Megatherioid^ 
with  Pachyderms :'  {camp,  Owen  on  the 
Mylodon,  p.  163). 

In  a  professed  compilation,  not  of  the 
downright  German  sort,  a  precise  reference 
of  facts  to  their  first  observers  is  perbape 
hardly  to  be  demanded.  However,  of  any 
original  discovery  of  a  palceontological  feet 
illustrative  of  the  closer  adherence  in  prime- 
val species  to  the  general  type,  by  the  au- 
thor of  the  *  Principles  of  Physiology,'  ve 
are  compelled,  with  all  humility,  to  oonfeas 
our  ignorance  at  present.  Dr.  Carpenter  is 
so  pleasant  a  writer,  and  leads  tbe  student 
so  amiably  and  effectively  by  the  hand,  tbat 
we  shall  rejoice  to  see  him  in  the  character 
of  a  discoverer.  As  to  the  broad  phrase 
about  *  doctrines  more  particularly  his  owa,' 
sure  we  are  that  he  would,  on  reflectiott,  be 
the  last  to  appropriate  the  palsBontolo^'cel 
application  of  *  Von  Baer's  Law'  by  the  right 
of  capture. 

We  come  next  to  the  Law  of  Veyetaiive 
or  Irrelative  Repetition, — ^The  leaves  o(  ^ 
tree  are  its  assimilative  and  respiratory  or- 
gans :  in  them  the  sap  la  perfected,  and  \fj 
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ihem  its  noxiom  elements  are  exbaled ;  Intt 
their  Ametion  would  not  be  appreciably  af- 
fected were  there  a  score  or  a  hundred  more 
or  less  in  any  given  oak  or  elm.  The  Flowers, 
also,  and  their  parts,  such  as  the  stamens 
and  pistils,  are  repeated  over  and  over  again, 
so  that  our  apple-trees  and  furze-bushes,  in 
the  season  of  hope  and  beauty,  are  enveloped 
in  a  blaze  of  blossom.  But  it  is  plain  that 
there  is  no  definite  relation  to  a  final  purpose 
in  any  special  number  of  these  or  other  parts 
of  the  plant;  and  that  were  complexity  or 
perfection  of  an  organism  to  be  judged  of  by 
the  number  of  its  organs,  vegetables  must 
rank  the  highest  in  that  respect.  It  seems 
strange  that  so  obvious  an  illustration  of  the 
insignificance  of  a  multiplicity  of  like  parts  in 
an  animal  should  ever  have  been  lost  sight 
of:  and  yet  the  question  of  relative  oon^ 
plexity  and  simplicity — perfection  and  im- 
perfection—of animals,  has  been  discussed 
hy  high  authorities  in  natural  science,  and 
down  to  recent  times,  without  reference,  or 
even  in  direct  contravention,  to  the  principle 
of  *  vegetative  repetition,'  which  has  there- 
fore required,  and  has  received,  from  the 
present  Huntt^rian  Professor,  its  full  de- 
velopment and  exact  definition. 

There  is  an  instinctive  repugnance  in 
some  minds  to  using,  with  respect  to  the 
works  of  Creation,  any  terms  implying  de- 
grees of  perfection.  Now,  in  regard  to  ani- 
mals, we  believe  with  Owen  that  *  every 
species  at  every  period  was  created  most 
perfect  in  relation  to  the  circumstances  and 
sphere  of  life  in  which  it  was  destined  to 
exist ;' — nevertheless,  the  parts  thatanims^s 
are  destined  to  play  differ ;  and  one  part 
may  demand  far  more  energy  or  include  far 
more  variety  than  another.  The  organic 
machinery  shows  correspondent  diversity ; — 
and  therefore,  if  we  would  denote  by  lan- 
guage what  is  thus  discerned,  we  are  com- 
pelled to  speak  of  the  higher,  or  more  per- 
fect, or  more  complex  organization  of  one 
animal  in  comparison  with  another.  The 
results  of  such  comparisons  are  most  com- 
pendiously shown  in  the  order  in  which 
great  Naturalists,  in  their  systematic  works, 
have  found  it  necessary  to  arrange  the  sub- 
jects of  their  contemplation,  placing  one 
above  another  in  the  scale.  Even  the  ana- 
tomical grounds  of  this  subordination  of 
different  living  beings  one  to  another  have, 
however,  been  called  in  question,  and  the 
organs  of  diflferent  species  have  befen  reck- 
oned up  numerically,  in  order  to  test  the 
validity  of  the  inference  that  an  insect 
should  be  put  below  a  mammal .  Sir  Charles 
Bell,  for  example,  in  arguing  against  any 
attribution  of  inferiority  to  the  smaller  crea- 
ture, was  wont  to  cite  Lyonet's  wonderful 


Essay  on  the  Willow-eaterpiUar,  and  coup 
trast  its  plates  with  the  famous  Human 
Myology  of  Albinus. 

*  Here,'  says  ^  Charles,  in  one  of  his  lec- 
tures, holding  up  a  dissection  of  a  Caterpillar 
by  Hunter — 'Here  is  a  preparation  exhibiting 
that  which  others  have  dwelt  upon  with « so 
much  interest.  Take  off  this  general  muscle, 
and  you  find  that  other  layers  are  beneath  it. 
Then  take  off  these  layers  and  you  find  others 
still  beneath  them.  You  are  not  entitled  to 
suppose  that  these  are  accidental  arrangements. 
Do  not  presume,  because  they  are  minute,  that 
they  are  accidental.  There  are  600  muscles 
attached  to  this  hard  ring,  which  passes  round 
the  animal,  each  muscle  haTing  its  nerve. 
Now,  let  me  ask  whether  there  be  any  part  of 
Man  which  presents  a  complication  equal  to 
this  ? — ^There  are  the  powers  of  the  hand  and 
the  action  of  the  muscles— but  the  source  is 
from  the  brain,  the  circulation  of  the  heart,  the 
(n^ganiEation  of  the  lungs.*  Is  that  member 
simnler  or  more  complex  than  is  the  structure 
of  tnis  animal  V 

Such  was  the  question  put  by  the  greatest 
Physiologist  of  his  time  before  an  audience 
whom  he  might  not  unjustly  address  as 
'  deeply  learned  in  the  subject ;' — and  his 
eloquent  appeal,  directed,  as  he  said,  against 
the  'continental  views'  of  the  so-called  '  in- 
ferior anin^als,'  described  *  as  deficient  in  or- 
ganization— as  early  attempts  of  the  Cre- 
ator'— met  with  a  ready  response,  and  in 
the  sense  to  which  his  facts  and  arguments 
plainly  led,  viz.,  that  the  human  hand — the 
masterpiece,  as  it  had  been  held  from  Galen's 
time,  of  anatomical  structure — was  inferior, 
as  a  specimen  of  organization,  to  the  seg- 
ment of  a  grub,  by  reason  of  the  ten-fold 
amount  of  muscles  and  nerves  in  such  seg- 
ment. 

We  may  first  humbly  suggest  that  the 
number  of  muscles  ascribed  by  Bell  to  a 
single  segment  of  a  caterpillar,  can  only  be 
made  up  by  reckoning  as  distinct,  different 
fasciculi  of  a  stratum  having  one  and  the 
same  action.  We  freely  admit,  however, 
that  the  number  of  segmental  muscles  pro^ 
perly  so  called,  multiplied  by  the  number 
of  segments  in  which  they  are  repeated  with 
scarcely  any  variety  in  a  caterpillar,  far  sur- 
passes  the  number  of  muscles  in  the  human 
body.  But  then  how  few  of  these  muscles 
in  man  can  be  called  repetitions  of  eadi 
other !  And  can  any  two  be  truly  said  to 
perform  precisely  the  same  function  and  no 
other  1  Such  appear  to  have  been  the  con- 
siderations  that  led  Sir  Charles's  successor 
in  the  Ilunterian  Chair,  to  endeavour  to  im- 
press his  audience  with  tnier  and  more  de- 
finite ideas  of  the  value  of  the  numerical 
;  character  of  parts.  We  quote  from  the 
.  concluding  Lecture  for  1843 1-^^^^^^ 
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*  The  diversified  strnottires  of  the  Inverte'brate 
Animals  not  only  teach  us  the  most  remarkable 
and  inatructive  modifications  and  correlations 
of  individual  organs  and  systems,  bnt  lead  to 
an  insight  into,  and  can  alone  furnish  the  de- 
monstrations of  some  of  the  most  important 
generalizations  in  zootomical  sciencc-rOf  that 
which  I  have  termed  *^  the  law  of  vegetative  or 
irrelative  repetition,"  by  which  is  meant  the 
multiplication  of  oreans  performing  the  same 
function,  and  not  remted  to  each  other  by  com- 
bination of  powers  for  the  performance  of  a 
higher  function,  the  Inverteorata  afford  the 
most  numerous  and  striking  illustrationa — 
Almost  every  or^an  of  the  body  illustrates  this 
vegetative  condition  at  its  first  appearance  in  the 
Ammal  Kingdom.  A  stomach  or  assimilative 
eac  is  the  most  general  characteristic  of  an 
animal.  Such  sacs  are  developed  in  great 
numbers  in  the  body  of  the  Folygastrian,  but 
each  sac  performs  the  same  share  of  the  diges- 
tive function,  irrespective  of  the  rest.  The  case 
is  very  different  in  the  ruminant  animal, 
in  which  each  of  the  four  stomachs  has  its 
appropriate  office,  and  all  combine  together  to 
produce  a  more  efficient  act  of  digestion.  The 
organs  of  generation,  the  next  essential  parts  of 
the  mere  animal,  when  first  definitely  introduced 
with  their  characteristic  com  plications  in  the 
low  organized  Entozoa,  illustrate  more  forcibly 
the  law  of  irrelative  repetition, — We  trace  the 
definite  development  ot  the  heart  and  gills  in 
the  Anellida,  in  some  species  of  which  both  or- 
gans are  irrelatively  repeated  above  a  hundred 
times.  And  when  these,  Hke  most  of  the  vege- 
tative organs,  assume  a  more  concentrated  form 
in  the  Molluscous  series,  we  perceive  in  the 
structure  and  relations  of  the  two  auricles  of 
the  bivalve  as  compared  with  the  single  auricle 
of  the  univalve,  and  of  the  twenty  tufted  gills 
of  the  Phyllidia,  or  of  the  four  gills  of  the 
Nautilus,  as  compared  with  the  two  branchisB 
with  their  perfect  circulation  in  the  Sepia,  that 
plurality  is  but  a  sign  of  inferiority  of  condi- 
tion.— When  locomotive  and  prehensile  ap- 
pendages first  make  their  appearance  in  free 
animab,  they  are  simple,  sott,  and  unjoin  ted, 
but  they  are  developed  by  hundreds,  as  in  the 
Asterias  and  Echinus :  they  manifest  the  prin- 
ciple of  vegetative  repetition  to  a  remarkable 
extent  when  they  are  developed  into  symmetri- 
cal pairs  of  setigerous  tubercles  in  the  Anellides, 
and  even  when  they  first  appear  as  jointed  limbs 
in  the  Myriapoda;  but  as  they  become  pro- 
gressively perfected,  varied,  and  specialised, 
uiey  are  reduced  to  ten  in  Crustacea,  to  eight  in 
Arachnida,  and  to  six  in  Insecta.  We  have 
just  seen  that  the  same  law  prevails  in  the  in- 
troduction of  the  analogous  cephalic  organs  of 
locomotion  and  prehension  in  the  Mollusca.  It 
is  beautifully  illustrated  in  the  introduction  of 
the  organ  of  vision  into  the  Animal  Kingdom. — 
The  numerous  ganglions,  nerves,  and  muscles, 
which  the  vegetative  succession  of  the  segments 
of  the  bodv  and  their  locomotive  appendages  in 
the  Articulata  calls  forth,  have  sometimes  been 
adduced  as  invalidating  the  claims  of  the  Ver- 
tebrata  to  be  regarded  as  of  higher  or  more  com- 
plex organization;  but  when  the  law  of  irrela- 
tive repetition  is  rightly  understood,  the  multi- 
plication of  similar  parts  for  the  repetition  of 


the  same  actions  is  at  once  appreciated  as  enn- 
tially  the  more  simple,  as  well  as  the  infierkr 
condition  to  the  assemblage  of  leas  numeroiis 
parts  in  the  same  body  with  different  offices,  and 
with  prospective  arrangements  that  enable  them 
to  combine  their  definite  powers  for  definite 
ends.' — Inverteb.  ^nrm.,  p.  o64. 

As  an  example  of  a  special  applioatioa  of 
this  most  instructive  generalization,  "we  may 
refer  to  a  passage-  {ibid,  p.  346),  bearii^ 
upon  the  once  moot  point  of  the  relative 
superiority  of  the  ordinary  Cephalopoda  to 
the  Pearly  Nautilus.  Let  us  add  that  the 
same  principle  has  been  found  equally  appli- 
cable to  the  right  comprehension  of  em- 
bryonic  and  larval  structures  as  to  those  of 
mature  animals — for,  in  an  able  Summary 
of  the  labours  of  Mtdler  on  the  development 
of  the  Echinoderms,  Mr.  Huxley,  F.  R.  &, 
thus  writes: — 

^We  have  hitherto  conmdered  the  Tarioos 
zooids  of  each  form  as  complementary  to  another, 
and  all  necessary  to  the  perfect  manifeatatkm 
of  the  individual.  But  the  law  of  Irrelative  Re^ 
j^tition,  lone  since  established  by  Prof.  Owen,  is 
illustrated  here  in  the  development  of  zooid 
forms,  where  they  are  not  necessary  to  the  ma- 
nifestation of  the  individual.'' 

Unity  of  Organisation.  Parthenogenesis. — 
The  Annales  des  Sciences  Naturelles  for  June 
1835  contained  a  much  admired  Memoir  by 
Professor  Milne  Edwiyfds  on  the  Metamor- 
phoses of  Crustacea,  which  he  sums  up  by 
saying :  "  These  changes,  whether  due  to  ar- 
rest or  excess  of  development,  seem  to  me 
to  have  all  the  same  character,  and  to  t»d 
to  withdraw  the  animal  more  and  more  from 
the  normal  type  of  the  group  to  which  it 
belongs."  The  memoir  had  been  communi- 
cated to  the  Academie  des  Sciences  in  1833, 
and  the  reporters  (MM.  Dum^ril,  Serres, 
and  Geofiroy  St  Hilaire)  stated  that  it  gives 
*^  additional  confirmation  of  the  Law  of  Ar- 
rest of  Development,  as  elucidated  by  IL 
Serres  " — (and  they  might  have  added  Pro- 
fessor Tiedemann) — "  in  his  writings  on  the 
development  of  the  brain — and  on  the  re- 
markable  analogy  which  exists  between  the 
permanent  organization  of  different  species 
of  animals  and  certain  transitory  states  of 
the  human  organization."  Glimpses  of  this 
generalization  had  occurred,  as  we  have  seen, 
to  John  Hunter,  before  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century ;  but  it  has  since  he^  verr 
rashly  extended  and  egregiously  misapplied. 
Borrowed  in  this  overdressed  state  from  a 
foreign  compilation  of  Physiology,  it  has 
been  used  here  to  give  colour  to  im  old  idea 
of  the  origination  of  animals  by  progressive 
development  and  transmutation  of  species. 
Every  well-observed  &ct  has  been  shown  to 
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mQitato  against  this   resousdtated  TelHsp 
medism  :*    but    vestigia    nulla    retrarsum 
seems  to  be  the  motto  of  our  famous  though 
still  unnamed  Vestigiarian,  through  all  the 
numberless  editions  of  a  work,  the  only  real 
merit   of  which   lies  in  its  clever  literary 
composition.    The  generalization,  of  which 
the  French  Academicians  might,  with  more 
truth,  have  stated  M.  Edwards'  Memoir  to 
be  an  illustration,  is  the  one  which  we  have 
already  quoted  from  the  Entwickelung$ge- 
schichte  of  Von  Baer;   viz.   that   "special 
structures  arise  out  of  more  general  ones," 
and  that  "  each  particular  oi^an  is  a  modified 
part  of  a  more  general  organ."    In  an  able 
summary  of  the  views  of  Von  Baer,  Valentin, 
and  other  embr^ologists  of  the  German 
school,  given  in  the  Edinburgh  Philosophical 
yJoumal  (1837),  it  is  the  avowed  object  of 
Dr.  Martin  Barry  to  show  "that  there  is  no 
sudi  passage  by  the  embryo  of  the  so-called 
higher  animaU  through  the  lower  grade  as 
would  imply  the  possibility  of  an  individual, 
at  certain  periods,  laying  down  its  individual- 
ity and  assuming  that  of  another  animal." 
These  propositions,  however,  lacked  the  sup- 
port and  illustration  of  the  special  instances 
requisite  to  define  the  limits  of  their  appli- 
oations,  and  we  consequently  find,  both  at 
and  after  this  period,  much  vagueness  and 
QKXttsionally  much  extravagance  in  the  no- 
tions entertained  and  expressed  as  to  the 
Unity  of  Composition  of  the  classes  of  Ani- 
mals, as  well  as  of  the  representative  states 
of  the  embryo  stages  of  higher  animals  and 
their  parallelism  with  the  mature  forms  of 
lower  animals.    In  what  sense  they  were 
understood  by  the  more  sober  disciples  6f 
the  Cuvierian  school  in  France,   at  least 
M  late  as  1837,  we  may  best  learn  from 
the  eminent  Professor  of  the  Jardin  des 
Plantes: — 

'When  the  young  individual  begins  to  be  de- 
veloped in  the  j^rm,  it  is  not,  as  mi^ht  be  sup- 
powd,  the  tniniature  of  that  which  it  will  sun- 
Beqnently  become.  It  does  not  yet  resemble  its 
P^nts,  and  it  has  neither  the  form  nor  struo- 
tnre  which  it  will  afterwards  have.  In  fact,  its 
JfgRDs  appear  successively,  and  they  undergo 
Jl^g  their  evolution  very  remarkable  chances, 
^e  mav  say,  in  a  general  way,  that  the  totality 
L«ij^m6&]  of  the  or^nization  of  the  embryo  as 
^eu  as  of  each  of  ita  parts,  viewpd  by  itself 
pwfes  through  a  series  of  transitional  states, 
yhich  recall  to  a  certain  point  that  which  exists 
^  a  permanent  manner  in  other  animals  less 
elevated  in  the  series.  The  Human  Embryo, 
lOT  example,  presents  at  the  first  moments  of  its 
«»»tenc*?,  only  a  rounded  body,  deprived  of 
niembers,  having  some  analogy  of  structure  with 

*  The  theory  tubseqoently  adopted  by  and  still 
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certain  very  mmple  animals  [ayant  qudque  ana- 
log't  de  structure  avec  certains  animaux  ti  Is  nm- 
pUs\  for  one  does  not  find  in  it  either  brain,  or 
heart,  or  bones,  or  distinct  muscles.' 

The  question  here  rises,  to  what  species 
would  M.  Milne  Edwards  compare  the 
Mammalian  embryo  cited?  And  he  pro- 
ceeds to  instance  one: — *The  heart  is  at 
first  like  that  of  certain  worms,  only  a  simple 
vessel.' — With  regard  to  the  nervous  system, 
he  tells  us  that — 

*  It  undergoes  in  developing  itself  a  series  of 
modifications  still  more  remarkable  than  all 
those  which  we  have  seduced,  and  the  transito- 
ry forms  which  we  perceive  in  it  have  the  great- 
est analogy  with  those  at  which  the  same  parts 
are  permanently  arreeted  in  the  lower  animals 
of  the  Zoological  Series.^ — EUmens  de  ZoUogie 
(1837),  p.  212-17. 

The  reader  is  left  to  infer  or  guess  at  the 
species  alluded  to,  and  he  can  only  conclude 
from  the  order  in  which  the  animals  are  ar- 
ranged in  the  Elimene  that  M.  Edwards 
meant  by  'lower  animals'  those  on  a  par. 
with  the  *  worms'  cited  in  the  comparison  of 
the  vascular  System  of  the  Human  Embryo. 

Referring  again  to  the  paper  published  at 
Edinburgh  in  that  same  year  (1837)  by  J^v, 
Barry,  we  find  him  putting  this  question — 
(the  itdlifis  are  his  own) : — *  Are  we  not  the& 
led  fairly  to  the  conclusion  that  all  the  vari^ 
eties  of  structure  in  the  animal  kingdom  are' 
hut  modifications  of  eeeentiallg  one  and  the- 
same  fundamental  form  P    The  reply,  so  far- 
as  could  be  gathered  from  contempocary 
writers,  and  those  coming  after,  down  to« 
1843,  was  in  the  affirmative.    The  doetrinei 
of  essential  Unity  of  Composition  through-^ 
out  the  animal  kingdom  was  in  the-  maiui 
generally  accepted,  but  variously  illustrated* 
as  analogies  swayed  difierent  minds.   In  the 
diagram  by  which  Dr.  Barry  endeavours  to 
convey  his  idea  of  this  *  fundamental  Unity,' 
he  states :  '  the  cross  lines  (ares)  indicate,  at 
the  points  where  they  cut  the  curves,  corre- 
sponding  stages  of  development.  It  is  in  cor- 
responding stages  of  development  that  re- 
semblances occur.'    The  first  of  these  lines, 
B,  is  thus  made  to  indicate  that  tha  fully 
developed  fish  corresponds  with  the  reptile 
three-fourths^Jeveloped,  with  the  half^level. 
oped  bird,  and  the  one- third-developed  mam- 
mal : — not  that  they  are  identical — the  au- 
thor expressly  repudiates  that  conclusion— 
and  accordingly  draws  the  Ikes  distinctly 
from  each  other;  but  the  resemblances  are > 
indicated  as  recurring  at  these  stages  in  the 
series  above  defined — (pp.  127>  134.) 

In  1836,  on  the  retirement  of  Sir  Charles 
Bell,  Mr.  Owen  was  appointed  Hunterian. 
Professor,  and  it  became  his  duty  to -bestow 
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*  deliberate  study  on  the  notions  and  propo- 
sitions as  to  Unity  of  Composition  and  Em- 
bryonal Representation  \7hich  then  occupied 
and  agitated  the  physiological  world.  In 
regard  to  the  latter  idea — which  had  indeed 
been  enunciated  by  Hunter  himself  in  terms 
hardly  less  general  than  those  employed  by 
M.  Milne  Edwards — we  find  the  new  pro- 
fessor bringing  it  to  the  test  of  the  appear- 
ances  presented  by  the  more  important 
organs  of  Man  as  they  successively  come 
into  view.  Thus,  in  reference  to  the  primi- 
tive vasiform  condition  of  the  Mammalian 
heart,  Owen  considers  not  only  its  structure, 
but  its  relative  position ;  and,  seeing  that  it 
is  situated  not  above  the  nervou^  axis  but 
beneath  it,  he  tells  us  that  he  oould  not  view 
it  as  a  transitory  representation  in  the  human 
embryo  of  the  vasiform  heart  of  a  Worm  ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  as  much  more  decid- 
edly stamping  the  vertebrate  character  on 
the  vermiform  Mammalian  embryo.  So, 
likewise,  with  regard  to  the  nervous  system, 
he  particularly  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that,  from  the  period  when  its  first  linea- 
ments are  traceable,  before  any  cerebral 
expansion  is  manifested,  the  dorsal  position 
of  the  spinal  chord  in  the  Mammalian  em- 
bryo— i.  e.  above  not  only  the  vascular  trunks 
but  the  digestive  viscera — distinctly  marks 
Ae  true  vertebrate  character  of  the  embryo, 
and  not  the  condition  at  which  the  nervous 
system  is  arrested  in  the  Vermes  or  any 
iBoimals  below  the  Vertebrata.  Such  illus- 
trations had  been  given — such  definite  ex- 
psessions  of  the  law  of  developmental  con- 
formity or  affinity  had  been  maintained  by 
Owen  in  his  different  Courses — and,  indeed 
in  the  18th  Lecture  of  the  very  First  Series 
(May  6,  1843)  we  have  this  clear  state- 
ment : — 

'  As  the  iusect  must  pass  throueh  the  earlier 
forms  of  the  Articulate,  so  most  Man  through 
those  of  the  Vertebrate  subkingdom.  The  Hur 
man  embryo  is  first  apodal  and  vermiform  ;  not, 
however,  at  any  period  an  articulated  worm.  The 
metamorphoses  of  the  germ-cells  in  the  spherical 
(hydatid-like)  ovum,  toave  laid  down  the  foun- 
dation of  the  nervous  system  coeval  with  the 
first  assumption  of  a  definite  animal  form  \  and, 
by  placing  it  along  the  back  as  a  rudimental 
spinal  chord  have  stamped  the  vermiform  Hu- 
man embryo  with  the  characters  of  the  apodal 
fish.  The  development  of  the  heart,  of  the 
vascular  arches,  of  the  generative  organs,  typify 
the  fish  and  the  oviparous  reptile.  But  these 
stages  are  rapidly  passed,  and  the  special  cha- 
racter acquired.'* 

♦  This  lecture  was  also  printed  in  May.  1843. 
Kejrt  year  M.  Milne  Edwards,  writes  thus :— ^*  C'est 
ainsi  que  I'embryon  d'un  mamrpifDre,  par  ezemple, 
ne  presente  jamais  les  caract^res  essenliels  du  type 
dei  Radiaiies,  des  MollusquM,  ou  des  Insectes;  U 


A^in,  in  closing  that  course,  May  20tii, 
the  Professor  says : — 

*  The  extent  to  which  the  resemblance^  expreteed 
by  the  term  Unity  of  OrganUuion,  may  be  traced 
between  the  higher  and  htter  organised  mnimalSf 
hears  an  inveise  ratio  to  their  approximatfon  to 
maturity.  All  animals  resemble  each  other  al 
the  earliest  period  of  their  development,  which 
commences  twith  the  manifestation  of  the  as- 
similative and  fissiparous  properties  of  the  polj* 
eastrio  animalcule:  the  potential  germ  q^  the 
mammil  can  be  compared  in  form  and  vital  ac- 
tions with  the  Monad  alone,'^  and,  at  this  period^ 
unity  of  organisation  may  he  predicated  of  the 
txdo  extremes  of  the  Animal  Kingdom  The  g^m 
of  the  Polype  pushes  the  resemblance  farther, 
and  acquires  the  locomotive  organs  of  the  Mo- 
nad— the  superficial  vibratile  cilia — before  it 
takes  on  its  special  radiated  type.  The  Acalephe 
passes  through  both  the  Infusorial  and  Polype 
stages,  and  propagates  by  gemmation,  as  well 
as  spontaneous  fission,  be^re  it  acquires  its 
mature  form  and  sexual  organs.  The  iiilnesi 
of  the  unity  of  organisation  which  prevails 
through  the  Polypes  and  larvel  Acalephes  is 
diminished  as  the  latter  acquire  maturity  and 
assume  their  special  form.f  The  Ascidian  Mol- 
lueks  typify  more  feebly  and  transi^itly  the 
Polype  state  in  passing  from  that  of  the  cercarii- 
form  ciliated  larva  to  the  special  molliisoous 
form.  The  Gasteropods  and  JBi valves  obey  the 
law  of  unity  of  organisation  in  the  sptmtaneoas 
fissions  of  their  amorphous  ^rm,  and  in  its 
ciliated  epithelium,  by  which  it  gyrates  in  the 
ovum ;  but  they  proceed  at  once  to  assume  the 
molluscous  type  without  assuming  that  of  the 
Polype;  the  Bivalve  retaining  the  acephalous 
condition,  the  Univalve  ascending  in  its  devel- 
opment to  the  acquisition  of  its  appropriate 
head,  jaws,  and  organs  of  sense. 

*  Thus  all  Mollusks  are  at  one  period  like  Jlfo- 
nads,  at  another  Acephdlans;  but  scarcely  axy 


peut,  dans  Porigine,  fetre  compart  a  Fembryon  de 
run  ou  I'autre  de  ces  groupes  avant  que  celui-ei  ait 
re^u  le  cachet  de  sa  classe,  ou  m^me  peut-^tre  k 
P^tat  permanent  de  quelques  zoophytes  infSrieures^ 
tela  que  les  Amibes ;  mais  d^  qu'il  fait  un  pas  de 

plus,  il  se  constitue  comme  animal  vert^br^ 

Les  Vertebras  ne  repr^sentent  jamais  un  type  quel- 
conque  appartenant,  soit  a  Pembranchemeot  (fes 
Mollusques,  soit  a  la  division  des  Animaux  Aonel^ 

ou  a  eel  les  des  Radiaires. Je  suis  loin  de 

croire  qu'il  y  ait  jamais  identity  entre  les  germcs 
d^animaux  d'esp*ices  diffiSrentts — mais  il  y  a  simili- 
tude— H  celle  siTnUUudt  est  d^autant  plus  grandequ'oik 
remonteplus  haul  vers  Porigine  de  ces  ttres?^ — IAm. 
des  Set  Nat,  1844,  3d  ser.,  tome  i.,  p.  71. 

*  *  Je  suis  tres  portS  a  croire  que  tous  les  anioiaox, 
ou,  ce  qui  revient  au  mdme,  les  germes  dent  ils 
doivent  maitre,  affectent  dans  le  pnncipe  uae  forme 
analogue,  celle  d'une  cellule  peut-Atre.' — lb.,  p.  71. 

t  If  by  chance  any  elderly  reader  does  not  at  once 
recognize  the  Acalephe,  let  him  call  to  mind  the  /cCy- 
Hshes,  Sea-blubberg^  or  Sea-nettles,  of  the  times  when  he 
swam  about  at  Brighton.  These  living  and  floating, 
inviting  but  dangerous,  transparencies,  were  tit 
ranged  by  Linnaeus  under  his  genus  Medusa — multi- 
plied by  modern  science  into  heaven  knows  how 
many  genera.  It  is  hard  enough  to  define  a  species. 
Will  any  of  the  wise  condescend  to  tell  us  what  a 
^tnus  really  is ?^    Digitized  by  VJ^^ Vic 
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fypifV  the  Pohfpefy  and  none  the  Acakphet,  Tn 
tae  £nc»phalou8  division  we  meet  with  many 
interesting  examples  of  the  prevalence  of  unity 
of  or^nisation  at  early  periods,  which  is  lost  in 
the  diversity  of  the  ^cial  forms  as  develop- 
ment proceeds.  Thus  the  embryos  of  the  various 
orders  of  Gasteropods  are  nudibranchiate ;  but 
only  a  few  retain  that  condition  of  the  reepira- 
torr  system  through  life.  The  naked  Gastero- 
pods are  at  first  Univalve  Mollusks,  like  the 
great  bulk  of  the  class  at  all  periods.  The 
testaceous  Cephalopods  first  construct  an  uni- 
locular shell,  whicn  is  the  common  persintent 
form  in  Gasteropods,  and  afterwards  superadd 
the  eharacteristic  chambers  and  siphon.  This 
simple  fiict  would  of  itself  have  disproved  the 
theory  of  evolution,  if  other  observations  of  the 
phenomena  of  development  had  not  long  since 
rendered  that  once  favourite  doctrine  untenable. 

*  Thus  as  we  trace  the  development  of  the 
Molluscous  animal  we  find  the  application  of 
tiie  term  unity  of  organisation  progressively 
narrowed  as  development  advances ;  lor  whilst 
all  Mollu:«oa  manifest,  at  their  earliest  and  most 
-transitory  period,  a  resemblance  to  the  lowest 
or  monadiiorm  zoophytes,  only  the  lowest  order 
of  MoUnsca  in  the  next  stage  of  development 
represents  the  Polvpes ;  and  all  analogy  to  the 
radiated  t^pe  is  afterwards  lost  until  we  reach 
the  summit  of  the  Molluscous  series,  wben  we 
find  it  illusively,  though  interestingly,  sketched 
by  the  crown  of  locomotive  and  prenensile  or- 
gans upon  the  head  of  the  Cephalopods. 

*  In  the  great  Articulated  branch  of  the  ani- 
mal kingdom  there  is  unity  of  organisation  with 
the  Molluscous  series  at  the  earliest  periods  of 
development,  in  so  far  as  the  germ  divides  and 
subdivides  and  multiplies  itself;  but  the  corres- 
pondence does  not  extend  to  the  acquisition  of 
the  locomotive  power  by  superficial  vibratile 
cilia :  the  progeny  of  the  fiosi  parous  primitive 
nucleated  cell  begin  at  once  to  arrange  them- 
selves into  the  form  of  the  Vibrio  or  apodal 
worm,  while  those  of  the  Molluscous  germ 
diverge  into  the  polype-form,  or  into  a  more 
special  type. — Unity  of  organisation  prevails 
through  a  very  great  proportion  of  the  Articu- 
late series  in  reference  to  their  primitive  con- 
dition as  apodal  worms :  .  .  .  after  which  the 
exact  exprciision  of  the  law  must  be  progressive- 
ly contracted  in  its  application  as  the  various 
Articulata  progressively  diverge  to  their  ppecial 
types  in  the  acquisition  of  their  mature  forms. 
— In  the  proper  Radiated  series  itself  we  discern 
the  same  principle :  the  radiated  type  cnlmin- 
ates  in  the  Echmoderms :  but  the  most  typical 
forms,  called  emphatically  Star-fiiihes,  are  pe- 
dunculated in  the  embryu  state,  at  least  in  one 
family,  and  so  far  manifest  conformity  of  or- 
ganisation with  the  Polypes  and  the  vast  and 
almost  extinct  tribes  of  the  Pentacrinites,  be- 
fore acquiring  their  free  and  locomotive  maturi- 
ty.— It  will  hd  found  when  we  enter  upon  the 
consideration  of  the  development  of  the  Verte- 
brate embryo,  that  its  unity  of  organisation 
with  the  Invertebrata  is  restricted  to  as  narrow 
and  transitory  a  point  as  that  of  the  Articulate 
with  the  Molluscous  series.  Manifesting  the 
eame  monad-lik^  properties  of  the  germ,  the 
fissiparous  products  proceed  to  arrange  and 
metamorphose  themselves   into   a   vermiform 


apodal  organism,  distingnishsd  from  the  corre- 
sponding stage  of  the  Insect  by  the  Vertebrat* 
characteristics  of  the  nervous  centre^  vis  ,  the 
siiinal  chord  and  its  dorsal  position,  whereby  it 
is  more  iustly  comparable  to  the  apodal  fish 
than  to  the  worm  —Thus  every  animal  in  the 
course  of  its  development  t)  pines  or  represents 
some  of  the  permanent  forms  of  animals  in- 
ferior to  itself:  but  it  does  not  represent  all  the 
inferior  forms,  nor  ac<^uire  the  organisation  of 
any  of  the  forms  which  it  transitorily  represents. 
Had  the  animal  kingdom  formed,  as  was  once 
supposed,  a  ^iuiile  and  continuous  chain  of  be- 
ing progressively  ascending  from  the  Monad  to 
the  Man,  unity  of  organisation  nriight  then  have 
been  demonstrated  to  the  extent  in  which  the 
theory  has  been  maintained  by  the  disciples  of 
the  Geofifroyan  school.  There  is  only  one  ani- 
mal form  which  is  represented,  permanently  or 
transitorily,  throughout  the  animal  kingdom: 
it  is  that  of  the  inuisorial  Monad,  with  the  con- 
sideration of  which  the  present  survey  of  the 
Invertebrate  animals  was  commenced,  and  which 
is  to  be  regarded  as  the  fundamental  or  prima- 
ry form. — Other  forms  are  represented  less  ex- 
clusively in  the  development  of  the  animal 
kingdom,  and  may  be  regarded  as  secondary 
forms.  These  are  the  Polype,  the  Worm,  the 
Tunicary,  and  the  Lamprey*  they  are  second- 
ary in  relation  to  the  animal  kingdom  at  large, 
but  are  primary  in  respect  of  the  primary 
divisions  or  subxingdoma  Thus  the  llpdata^ 
>afler  having  passed  through  the  Moned  stage, 
enter  that  of  the  Polype ;  many  ther^  find  their 
final  development  ;.otners  proceed  to  be  meta- 
morphosed into  the  Acalephe  or  the  Echinoderm. 
All  the  Articultta,  at  an  early  stage  of  their 
development,  assume  the  form  or  condition  of 
the  apodal  and  acephalous  worm;  some  find 
their  mature  development  at  that  stage,  as  the 
parasitic  Kntozoa;  others  proceed  to  acquire 
annulations,  a  head,  rudimental  feet,  jointed 
feet,  and  finally  wings;  radiating  in  various 
directions  and  degrees  from  the  primary  or 
fundamental  form  of  their  hubkingdom.  The 
Mollusca  pass  from  the  condition  of  the  ciliated 
Monad  to  that  of  the  shell-le^s  Acephalan,  and 
in  like  manner  either  remain  to  work  out  the  per- 
fections of  that  stage,  or  diverge  to  achieve  the 
development  of  shells,  of  a  head,  of  a  ver  tral 
foot,  it  of  cephalic  arms,  with  all  the  complexi- 
ties of  organisation  which  have  been  demon- 
strated in  the  concluding  Lectures  of  this 
Course.  The  Vertebrated  ovum  having  mani- 
fested its  monadiform  relations  by  the  sponta- 
neous fission,  growth,  and  multip  ication  of  the 
primordial  nucleated  cells,  next  assumes,  by 
their  metamorphosis  and  primary  arrangement, 
the  form  and  condition  of  the  finless  cartilagin- 
ous fish,  from  which  fundamental  form  develop- 
ment radiates  in  as  many  and  diversified  direc- 
tions and  extents,  and  attains  more  extraordi- 
nary hfrights  of  complication  and  perfection 
than  any  of  the  lower  secondary  types  appear 
to  be  susceptible  of.' — pp.  368-3/1. 

The  minute  researches  concerning  the 
ovum  and  germ  in  different  classes  of  ani- 
mals, which  Owen  pursued  while  preparing 
to  lecture  on  Generation — those  unwearied 
and  microscopical  studies,  upon  the  stable 
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foundation  of  vhidi  akme  could  such  dear 
and  definite  propositions  as  to  the  higher 
generalizations  of  physiological  science  have 
been  announced  with  confidence  by  such  a 
roan — that  patient  course  of  scrutiny  led  to 
the  discovery  of  phenomena  and  conditions 
of  phenomena,  which,  if  of  more  limited 
application,  are  scarcely  of  less  interest  or 
importance.  We  are  compelled,  however, 
to  confine  ourselves  to  the  Professor's  obser- 
▼ations  on  the  mysterious  multiplication  of 
the  virgin  Aphides  or  Plant-lice,  Cuvier 
states  the  fact  as  certain — ^but  leaves  it  as  he 
does  the  almost  eaually  dark  one  of  the 
generation  of  the  Marsupial  and  Monotre- 
matous  Animals,  without  any  attempt  at 
explanation  *  We  have  already  shown  how 
^  our  Professor  grappled  with  the  latter  ques- 
tion. His  Lectures  on  the  Invertebrates, 
and  still  more  fully  his  later  work  *  On  Par- 
thenogenesis, or  the  Successive  Production 
of  P'ocreating  Individuals  from  a  single 
Ovum,'  record  his  method  of  investigating 
and  solving  the  problem  of  the  *  Lucina  sine 
concubitu.' 

The  boldest  scoiSers  at  the  mysteries  of 
our  religion,  on  the  ground  of  their  being 
opposed  by  the  regular  course  of  Nature, 
are  invariably,  we  believe,  persons  whose 
own  acquaintance  with  Nature  is  superficial 
and  at  secondhand.  The  contrast  which  the 
earnest  and  therefore  humble  student  of  Na- 
ture presents,  is  strikingly  exemplified  in  the 
case  now  before  us.  The  startling  occurrence 
among  the  Aphides  of  propagation  by  a 
virgin  and  immaculate  parent  was  observed 
and  announced  about  a  century  ago  by  Bon- 
net and  R^aumer;  and,  although  credence 
was  long  withheld,  the  circumstance  has  not 
latterly  been  questioned  by  any — not  even 
by  those  who,  like  Kirby  and  Spencb,  still 
consider  it  to  be  '  one  of  the  mysteries  of 
ihe  Creator  that  human  intellect  cannot  fully 
penetrate.'  Nor  do  we  wonder  at  such  a 
conclusion  by  our  great  entomologists,  after 
80  many  futile  hypotheses  as  are  referred  to 
in  the  Parthenogenesis.  In  this  unpretend- 
ing volume,  however,  the  mystery  is  at  last 
cleared  up,  with  profound  science  indeed, 
but  yet  so  as  to  be  universally  intelligible. 
The  phenomenon — verified  by  many  ex- 
periments at  once  exact  and  various — is 
shown   to  be  dependent  on  a  retention  of 

5 art  of  the  original  germ-cells,  or  of  their 
irect  and  untransformed  descendants,  within 


*  *  Chaqoe  K>ci£t6  ofire,  au  printemps  et  en  6t6, 
det  pucerons  toujours  aptdres,  et  des  demi-oymphes, 
dont  les  ailet  doivent  se  d6ve1opper ;  tous  ces  mdi- 
vidua  aont  dea  femellea,  qui  mettent  au  jour  des  petita 
vivantB  aortant  a  reculoDa  du  ventre  de  leur  mere, 
•«t  aana  arcouplement  pr^aiahle.'— i^e^ne  AnimaL 
t.  v.  (ed.  1829),  p.  227. 


the  body  of  the  parent.  The  term  '  germ- 
cell,'  or  'derivative  germ-cell,'  is  givea  by 
Owen  to  the  ultimate  divisions  or  multipli- 
cations of  the  primary  impregnated  germ- 
cell,  which  take  place  prior  to  the*  combhia- 
tion  and  transformation  of  the  germ-cells  to 
form  the  tissues  of  the  future  embryo.  The 
sum  of  the  '  germ-cells'  is  the  'germ-nkasa.' 
The  wonderful  series  of  steps  preliminarj  to 
the  building  up  of  the  embryo,  first  noticed  bj 
Prevost  and  i>umas  in  the  impregnated  egg 
of  the  Frog,*  and  commonly  called  the 
'  cleavage  process,'  has  since  been  shown  to 
be  common  to  the  impr^ated  ova  of  all 
animals.  Owen  seems  to  have  been  the  fint 
who  discerned  the  Intent  of  the  *  cleavage 
process,' — viz.,  as  that  by  which  the  sperma- 
tic principle  is  distributed,  in  combinatioii 
with  the  nuclear  matter  of  the  germinal  ve- 
sicle, throughout  the  germ-mass — ^and  point- 
ed out  the  consequent  relation  of  such  in- 
herited subdivision  and  combination  of  the 
spermatic  principle  to  future  developments 
of  embryos  in  virgin  parents.  We  are  not 
aware,  at  least,  that  the  meaning  of  the  geo- 
metrically progressive  division  of  the  germ- 
yolk  due  to  the  generation  by  spontaneous 
fission  of  the  germ- cells  had  been  previously 
recognised,  or  had  been  a  clear  oonception  in 
any  other  mind. 

As  propounded  in  the  *  Parthenogenesia,' 
it  became,  like  other  true  hypotheses,  capable 
of  application  far  beyond  the  case  originally 
contemplated.  The  progress  of  scientifie 
research  had  added  many  other  instances  of 
virgin-birth  analogous  to  that  first  noticed  in 
the  Aphides.  Attempts  had  even  been  made 
to  classify  and  generalize  these  phenomena; 
of  which  the  Essay  on  Alternation  of  Gene- 
ration, by  Professor  Steenstrup  of  Copen- 
hagen, is  a  noticeable  example.  But  even 
in  thb  very  insenious  work  (a  translation  of 
which  was  published  by  the  Ray  Society), 
we  seek  in  vain  for  an  intelligible  solution 
of  the  problem  of  the  development  of  aa 
aphis  in  the  body  of  a  virgin  creature. 
When  we  find  the  writer  endeavouring  to 
explain  the  phenomena  by  stating  '  that  they 
take  place  agreeably  with  the  hw  of  oZtfr- 
nate  generation^  {generattons-iffichsel)  *hy 
the  vital  powers  and  by  means  of  die  oodies' 
of  the  producing  individuals ;  and  by  ap- 
plying to  certain  of  these  (fi-om  whom  be 
withholds  the  name  of  Parent)  the  metSr 
phorical  style  of  'wet-nurse'  {amme)  and 
'nursing  generations,'  we  can  regard  such 
phrases  only  as  indicating  an  imperfect 
knowledge  of  the  organic  conditions 
tial  to  these  most  curious  reproducers. 


*  Annales  des  Sciences  Natardks,  1824,  pp.  ll(h 
114.  Digitized  by  Vj^^^V  IC 
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We  liare  to  thank  Steeiiitrap  for  throwing 
much  and  unexpected  light  upon  doubtf\il 
affinities  and  positions  of  species,  bj  his 
descriptions  of  the  marvellous  phenomena  of 
this  class  among  the  invertebrated  animals ; 
but  it  was  reserved  for  Mr.  Owen,  besides 
wideninff  largely  our  examples,  to  bring  out 
the  whole  question  in  a  dear  and  scientific 
riiApe.  By  him  the  term  '  metagenesis*  has 
heea  invented  to  express  the  changes  of 
form  which  one  species  undergoes  in  a  series 
of  successively  produced  individuals,  ex- 
tending from  that  developed  from  the  ovum 
to  that  which  becomes  the  imago  or  last 
perfected  individual — in  contradistinction 
from  the  term  *  metamorphosis,'  which  he 
restricts  to  the  changes  of  form  undergone  by 
one  and  ^  same  individual.  A  partial 
knowledge  of  the  strange  phenomena  of  me- 
tagenesis might  at  first  be  mistaken  for  di- 
rect evidence  of  *  transmutation  of  species ;' 
but  in  every  case  where  the  series  has  been 
traced  out,  the  fertile  ova  engendered  by  the 
last  perfect  forms  have  recommenced  the 
first  step  in  the  cycle  of  change,  which  is 
ever  repeated  in  the  same  specific  round. 

The  transition  from  absolute  metagenesis, 
as  shown  in  a  succession  of  active,  propagat- 
ing individuals,  to  ordinary  metamorphosis, 
is  illustrated  in  the  following  remarks  on 
what  our  author  has  termed  the  '  retrograde 
metamorphosis'  in  1^  Bamadee  and  certain 
singular  parasites  of  Fidies :  in  which  *  de- 
Telopment  would  seem  to  have  been  at  fir^t, 
as  it  were,  hurried  forward  at  too  rapid  a 
pace,  and  the  young  parasite,  starting  briskl  v 
into  life,  ranging  to  and  fro  by  the  highest 
developed  natatory  organs  we  have  yet  met 
with,  and  guiding  its  course  by  visual  organs, 
must  lose  its  eyes  and  limbs  before  it  can 
ftrifil  the  destined  purpose  of  its  creation.' 
Afker  giving^the  details  as  to  the  Epizoa,  our 
Professor  oners  *  a  few  remarks  on  the  real 
nature  of  these  dianges :' — 

^They  are  commonly  spoken  of  under  the 
same  name  as  that  eiven  to  the  changes  of  in- 
sects, and  perhaps  tney  differ  only  in  degree. 
The  metamorphosis  in  all  insects  is  attended 
with  a  casting  off  of  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
precedent  inmvidual,  called  the  '*  moult,''  or  the 
new  animal  may  he  sud  to  ereep  out  of  the  old, 
from  which  the  process  is  called  the  ^'  eodysis.'' 
With  regard  to  the  so  called  metamorphosis 
which  issues  in  the  succession  of  a  fixed,  olind, 
sessile,  multivalve  barnacle,  to  a  fVee-swimming 
crustacean  with  pedunculated  eyes,  or  in  the 
sacceesion  of  a  rooted  vermiform  parasite  to  a 
natakvy  animal  with  artioolated  setifferous 
limbs : — ^when  these  phenomena  are  dosdy 
traced,  they  are  seen  to  depend  in  a  greater  de- 
gree upon  the  action  and  coalescence  of  retained 
cells,  than  upon  a  change  of  form  of  pre-existing 
tissues.  If  the  development  of  the  ovum  in  the 
predonoulate  ovarian  sac  of  the  lo.w  orustaoeous 


external  parasite  of  a  fish  be  closely  traced,  the 
peripheral  cells  of  the  eerm-mass  are  seen  te 
oomnins  and  coalesce  to  rorm  the  smooth  tran»> 
parent  skin  of  the  embryo  LemsNt,  from  whieh 
also  tubular  processes  extend  in  two  (AdUheret) 
or  three  {Lermtocera)  pairs,  including  setsa  which 
project  m>m  their  extremities.  ....  llie  for- 
mation of  the  new  integument  and  of  the  new 
feet  proceeds  oonneotedly  and  contemporane* 
ously ;  but  the  new  parts  are  not  moulded  upon 
the  inner  surface  of  the  old  ones.  The  plastic 
force  has  changed  its  course  of  operation.  A 
hinder  segment  of  the  body  is  added  to  the  front 
one,  which  answers  to  the  whole  of  the  body  of 
the  first  larva.  If  antennas  did  not  before  exist, 
a  jointed  pair  is  now  developed.  Instead  of  two 
pairs  of  tubular  setigerous  limbs,  three  pairs  of 
uncinated  prehensile  limbs  are  developed  firom 
the  anterior  or  oephalothoracic  segment,  and  as 
many  pairs  of  articulated  setigerous  limbs  from 
the  abdominal  segment.  New  muscles,  new 
nerves,  and  new  vessels  are  formed  for  the  sup- 
port and  exercise  of  these  various  instruments. 
The  outer  case,  and  all  that  gave  form  and 
character  to  the  precedent  individual,  perish 
and  are  cast  off;  they  are  not  changed  into  the 
oorre^nding  parts  of  the  new  individual. 
These  are  due  to  a  new  and  distinct  develop* 
mental  process;  rendered  possible  through  the 
retention  of  a  certain  proportion  of  the  ^  un- 
changed germ-cells.  The  process  is  essentially 
the  same  as  that  which  developes  the  oercariform 
larva  of  the  Distoma  within  the  gregariniform 
one,  or  the  external  bud  from  the  Hydra,  or  the 
internal  bud  from  the  Aphis.  It  is  a  slightly 
modified  parthenogenesis;  and  the  phases  by 
which  the  locomotive  annelidous  larva  of  the 
LernoDa  passes  through  the  entomostracous 
stage  before  retrograding  to  the  final  condition 
of  the  oviparous,  limbless,  bloated,  and  rooted 
parasite,  are  much  more  those  of  a  metogerusis 
than  a  metamorphosis,^ 

With  respect  to  the  class  of  Insects  to 
which  the  term  Metamorphosis  appears  to  be 
more  strictly  applicable,  we  may  remark 
that  certain  modifications  of  the  generatiye 
functions  have  served  as  a  basis  for  the  clas- 
sification of  the  hexapod  insects,  some  of 
which,  as  the  Jptera,  are  said  to  undergo  no 
metamorphosis,  and  have  consequently  been 
called  ametaboh.  Others,  as  the  Hemiptera 
and  Ortkoptera,  are  described  in  entomolo- 
gical treatises  as  undergoing  only  a  partial 
metamorphosis,  and  are  called  in  like  man- 
ner kemimetabola.  The  metamorphosis  be- 
ing more  patent  and  conspicuous  in  the  resi 
of  the  class,  is  admitted,  said  to  be  perfect  or 
complete,  and  made  the  characteristic  of  the 
metabola.  Mr.  Owen,  however,  in  his  Lec- 
ture on  the  Generation  of  Insects,  affirms 
that  the  divisions  thus  framed  and  stated  are 
'  insufficient  for  the  generalizations  of  the 
comparative  anatomist,  and,  by  that  very 
defect,  are  evidently  less  natural  than  the 
orders  in  the  Linnsean  system  :'  and  he  pro- 
ceeds to  demonstrate  that  the  degrees  of  dif- 
ference in  the  amount  and  kind  of  change 
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'Which  takes  place  in  the  Insects  that  are  de> 
fined,  in  the  Treatises  of  pure  Entomology, 
as  undergoing  respectively  *no  metamor- 
phosis,' *  half  a  metamorphosis,'  and  a 
*  whole  metamorphosis,'  are  not  such  as  to 
justify  those  expressions.  As  (ar  as  we  are 
acquainted  with  such  Treatises,  they  all 
pass  from  the  description  of  the  egg  to 
that  of  the  insect  as  it  quits  the  egg,  without 
any  exposition  of  the  nature  of  the  changes 
by  which  the  matter  of  the  egg  is  converted 
■into  the  larva — as  the  embryo  insect  is 
termed  in  Entomology  under  whatever  form 
it  may  etnei^e  from  the  egg-coverings. — 
This  gap  is  filled  up  in  the  lectures  on  Gene- 
ration— the  16th  being  almost  wholly  devot- 
ed to  a  summary  of  the  observations  which 
have  been  made  on  the  development  of  the 
insect  in  ovOy  from  which  Mr.  Owen  deduces 
the  principle  that  appears  to  associate  bar- 
moniously  all  the  facts  of  the  metamorpho- 
ses, the  differential  features  of  which  had  ac- 
quired, or  seemed  to  acquire,  undue  promi- 
nence from  the  pretentious  nomenclature  af- 
fected by  certain  leading  Entomologists. 
The  interesting  changes  of  the  external  parts 
and  internal  organs  which  attend  the  trans- 
formation of  the  silkworm  to  the  moth  are 
then  detailed,  and  the  Professor  proceeds  to 
discuss  the  long-mooted  question  of  the 
essential  nature  of  these  changes. 

Recurring  to  the  principle  of  Unity  of  Or- 
ganization, we  have  finally  to  consider  his 
treatment  of  the  idea  with  reference  to  the 
homologies  of  animal  structures. 

Archetype  and  Homologies, — Professor 
Oken's  view  of  the  head  as  being  a  second 
trunk,  and  consequently  having  vertebrae  as 
well  as  limbs,  seems  to  us  to  be  one  of  the 
same  order  as  that  which  he  published  in  his 
earlier  '  Essay  on  Generation'  (1805) — viz., 
that  ^  all  the  parts  of  higher  animals  are 
made  up  of  an  aggregage  of  infusoria,  or 
animated  cells.'  Science  would  have  deriv- 
ed no  more  profit  from  the  one,  without  the 
subsequent  inductive  demonstration  of  the 
segmental  constitution  of  the  skull  by  Owen, 
than  from  the  other  notion  without  the 
microscopical  observations  of  Brown,  Schlei- 
den,  and  Schwann.  It  must  be  added  that 
neither  of  the  ideas  originated  with  Oken. 
That  of  the  organization  of  all  the  parts  and 
tissues  of  organized  beings  from  cells  had 
been,  in  different  forms  and  degrees,  more 
or  less  distinctly  advanced  by  MaJpighi, 
Grew,  Haller,Bufron,Treviranus,and  others. 
The  notion,  again,  of  the  analogy  between 
the  skull  and  the  vertebral  column  had  been 
expressed  in  a  general  way  by  Autenrieth, 
Jean*Pierre  Frank,  and  Kielmeyer.  By 
Oken  it  was  applied  chiefly  in  illustration  of 


the  mystical  system  of  Sdielling — Ae  '  aU- 
in-ali  and  all-in-every-part'  From  die  first 
to  the  last  of  his  writings  on  the  subject, 
'  the  head  is  a  repetition  of  the  vfhole  trnnk 
with  all  its  systems.  The  brain  is  the  spinal 
chord ;  tbe  cranium  is  the  vertebral  colamn; 
the  mouth  is  intestine  and  abdomen;  the 
nose  is  the  lungs  and  thorax ;  and  the  jaws 
are  the  limbs '  (see,  for  example,  his  Lehr- 
buck  of  1843,  p.  300).  Spix,  in  his  Cepka- 
logenesiSy  presents  the  facts  of  Osteology, 
which  are  finely  illustrated  in  the  plates  of 
that  work,  under  the  same  transcendental 
guise ;  and  Cuvier  drily  avails  himself  of  the 
extravagances  of  these  disciples  of  Sdiellif^ 
to  cast  ridicule  on  the  whole  inquiry  into 
those  higher  relations  to  the  ArclvBtype, 
which  Owen  has  called  Greneral  Homologlea. 
'M.  Spix,'  he  says,  'nutkes  of  this  bone, 
which  I  call  posterior  frontal,  the  scapula  of 
the  upper  limb  of  the  head ;  and  M.  Oken, 
according  to  the  same  mystical  language, 
makes  it  the  merrythought  (fourchette)  of 
the  upper  limb  of  the  head  ;  for,  it  must  be 
remarked,  that  the  Philosophy  of  Nature,  ia 
pretending  to  find  again  in  the  head  all  the 
parts  of  the  trunk,  acts  so  arbitrarily,  that 
each  of  those  who  would  apply  it  employ 
these  strange  denominations  in  a  different 
manner.  .  .  .  Get  humerus  de  la  tlte  de 
M.  Oken  devient  pour  M.  Spix  le  ptibis  de 
cette  m^me  tete,  ou,  pour  parler  un  language 
intelligible,  un  des  osselets  de  I'ouie.'  {Os- 
semens  Fossiles,  1824,  v-  part  ii.  pp.  75-S5.) 
With  an  antagonist  so  skilful  in  wielding 
the  weapons  of  a  severe  and  sarcastic  logic 
ngainst  a  priori  guenses,  it  is  no  wonder  tli^ 
after  the  formal  discussion  before  the  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences — which  are  summed  up 
in  the  *  Prindpes '  of  Geoffrey  St.  Hilairs 
(1830)  —  Physiologists  and  Anatomiste 
should  accept  as  demonstrated  the  last  aod 
most  clearly  expressed  convictions  of  Cuvier 
— viz.,  that  the  highest  and  most  fecund 
Principle  of  zoological  and  anatomical  Sci- 
ence, and  that  to  which  every  other  is  sub- 
ordinate, is  the  Principle  of  Final  Causes — 
or,  as  Cuvier  expresses  himself,  the  'condi- 
tions of  existence,  of  the  adaptation  of  partS| 
of  their  co-ordination  for  the  role  which  the 
animal  is  destined  to  play  in  Nature.' 
{Princ.  de  Phil.  Zool,  65.)  Well,  indeed, 
might  Cuvier  call  this  principle  fertile,  since 
under  his  skilful  tillage  it  had  brought  forth 
fruits  which  led  to  all  his  marvellous  restor- 
ations of  the  extinct  species  of  a  former 
world.  And  great  indeed  must  it  have  ap- 
peared, in  contrast  with  the  principle  of 
Unity  of  Organigation,  as  supported  in  op- 
position to  that  of  Teleology  by  the  loose 
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tntvagant  analogiea  of  Oeoffit>y  St.  Hilaire. 
What,  then,  it  way  be  asked,  had  Science 
gained    by    the    labours  of  the  so-called 

*  tTansoendeotal  Anatomists '  at  the  dose  of 
die  career  of  Cuvier  and  Geofiroy  ?  The 
answer  will  be  found  by  consulting  Uie  ablest 
works  of  their  sucoessm's — ^for  example,  the 

*  Lehrbuch  der  Zootoroie'  of  Wagner  0843, 
1844);  the  ^Lehrbuch  der  Yei^leichende 
Anatomic '  of  Siebold  and  Stannius  (1845) ; 
the  'Physiologic'  of  John  Milller;  or  the 
^Outline  of  the  Animal  Kingdom  and  Manual 
of  Comparative  Anatomy °  by  the  learned 
Professor  in  King's  College,  London.  By  all 
these  authors  the  principle  of  Unity  of  Organ- 
isatioD,  as  applied  and  attempted  to  be  illus- 
trated by  Oken  and  Geofiroy,  is  tacitly 
abandoned.  By  M.  Agassiz  it  was  directly 
opposed.  The  few  who  continued  to  set 
forth  the  vertebral  theory  of  the  skull  re- 
stricted themselves  to  a  servile  reproduction 
of  the  ideas  of  Geofiroy,  of  Spix,  or  of  Oken. 
M.  de  Blainville,  in  the  prospectus  of  his  last 
work  {Ost^ographie) — in  reference  to  *tbe 
great  questions  of  Comparative  Anatomy, 
which  the  German  Organol(^ists  have  com- 
preheiided  under  the  term  Sigmficaiion  of 
ike  Skeleton^— ^&dn  merely  a  passing  allu- 
sion to  the  *  gross  errors  of  some  who  have 
occupied  themselves  with  these  questions.' 
Such  was  the  state  of  this  problem  at  the 
period  when  it  became  the  duty  of  Owen  to 
prepare  a  Catalogue  of  the  Osteological 
Collection  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,*  and  to 
«et  forth  his  ideas  of  Comparative  Osteology 
in  the  Theatre  of  the  Royal  College. 

His  first  labour  was  to  test,  by  an  appeal 
to  nature,  those  conclusions  which  Cuvier 
had  himself  admitted  relative  to  the  exist- 
ence in  the  skeleton  of  the  lower  animals  of 
bones  answerable  to  those  in  Man,  and 
therefore  determinable  and  definable  by  the 
aame  names.  The  determinations  proposed 
by  other  anatomists — often  conflicting,  and 
contrary  to  those  of  Cuvier — were  submit- 
ted to  the  same  rigorous  comparison.  The 
relation  so  demonstrated  between  a  bone — 
say  the  ^frontal'  in  Man*— and  the  bone 
shown  in  this  way  to  merit  the  same  name 

*  frontal '  in  a  Bird,  Snake,  or  Fish,  Professor 
Owen  calls  a  relation  of  Special  Homology ; 
and  the  bones  thus  bearing  the  same  names 
are  '  horaologues,  or  narbesakes.  He  first 
suggested  the  use  of  these  terms  in  this 
cdearly  defined  sense,  and  as  contrndistin- 
gaished    from   'analogy'  and  'analogous,' 


«  This  Cttalogoe  (No.  10  of  our  list)  ought,  we 
iet^^  to  have  been  eome where  treated  of  in  detail— 
bat  it  must  now  suffice  to  say  that  it  is  perhaps  of 
all  the  author's  works  the  one  of  most  signal  import- 
ance for  the  anatomical  student.  It  extends  to  about 
laoo  pages,  and  compriies  neariy  6000  speetmena. 


which  he  proposed  to  apply  to  the  relationa 
between  parts  in  regard  to  their  similarity 
of  use  or  function :  thus  the  wing  of  the 
Draco  volans  is  analogous  to  the  wing  of  a 
bird,  but  not  Aomo^ot^with  it ;  whilst  the 
fbre-limb  of  a  Slo  this  homologous  with  the 
wing  of  the  ))ird,  but  has  not  an  analogous 
function  (see  his  work  on  the  InverUbrata 
— Glossary).  The  quest  of  Special  Homo- 
logies dates  from  the  foundation  of  Natural 
History  as  a  science.  When  Aristotle  dis- 
cerned that  what  the  wing  was  to  the  bird, 
the  arm  was  to  man,  the  fore-limb  to  the 
beadt,  and  the  fore-fin  to  the  fish — he  com- 
menced the  study.  In  Cuvier's  time  the 
comparisons  could  be  carried  out  more  in 
detail,  embracing  not  only  the  instrument 
as  a  whole,  but  its  parts ;  and  the  scapula 
or  blade-bone,  the  humerus  or  arm-bone,  the 
bones  of  the  fore-arm  and  hand  could  ba 
determined  under  the  same  names,  in  the 
fore-limb,  from  Man  down  to  the  Fish.  So, 
when  Geofifroy  attempted  to  determine  the. 
same  special  homologies  with  regard  to  the 
parts  of  the  hyoid  arch,  he  really  did  no 
more,  as  Cuvier  said,  than  add  to  the  old 
and  well-known  bases  of  zoology.  P.  Belos, 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  had  delineated  side 
by  side  the  skeleton  of  a  Man  and  of  a  Bird, 
and  had  indicated  the  homology  of  their 
bones  to  a  certain  extent  by  corresponding 
letters. 

The  determination  of  the  corresponding 
bones  from  species  to  species  having  been 
carried  out  to  an  extent  beyond  that  of  any 
previous  Homologist,  Mr.  Owen  next  enter- 
ed upon  the  higher  and  more  difficult  quea* 
don  as  to  the  Law  or  Condition  upon  which 
the  relations  of  special  homology  depend. 
Cuvier  maintained  it  to  be  subordinate  to 
the  law  of  ^  conditions  of  existence,'  i.  e.,  of 
teleology,  or  final  causes.  According  to  thia 
view,  £e  same  or  answerable  bones  occur  in 
difierent  animals,  because  they  have  to  per* 
form  similar  functions  in  them.  To  this  Ow- 
en objected  that  bones  obviously  answerabla 
or  homologous  by  the  characters  of  relatiye 
position  and  connexions  are,  in  many  in- 
stances, adapted,  by  modifications  of  size  and 
shape,  for  totally  difierent  functions;  and 
that  the  characters  by  which  the  homologies 
of  the  cranial  bones — e,  g.,  those  in  Man- 
can  be  discerned  in  the  foetal  skeleton,  be> 
come  masked  by  the  modifications  superin- 
duced thereon  to  adapt  such  parts  of  the 
skeleton  for  a  function  difierent  from  that  io 
which  the  same  mo veably- connected  bonea 
of  the  skull  are  destined  in  the  Fish.  The 
numerous  and  loosely  attached  bones  in  tha 
skull  of  the  human  foetus,  it  was  affirmed, 
bear  relation  to  and  are  destined  to  faoili* 
tate  ohildbirth,  by  permitting  a  certain  de> 
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gree  of  yielding  and  overlapping.  And  thn 
18,  no  doubt,  a  rightly  recognized  final  pur- 
pose. But  is  it  all  that  can  be  deduced  from 
the  facts?  First,  the  coincidence  of  the 
multiplied  points  of  ossification  in  number 
and  place  with  the  permanently  separate 
cranial  bones  of  the  reptile  ^nd  fish  could 
not  but  raise  other  and  deeper  thoughts  in 
the  philosophic  mind.  Our  Professor  ac- 
cordingly says : — 

*  The  cranium  of  the  bird,  which  is  composed 
in  the  adult  of  a  single  bone,  is  ossified  from 
the  same  number  of  points  as  in  the  human  em- 
bryo without  the  possibility  of  a  similar  purpose 
being  subserved  thereby,  in  the  extrication  ot  the 
ehiok  from  the  fractured  egg-shell.  The  compo- 
nte  structure  is  repeated  in  the  minute  and  pre- 
maturely bom  emorro  of  the  marsupial  animal. 
These  and  a  hundred  such  facts  forced  upon  the 
contemplative  anatomist  the  inadequacy  of  the 
teleologioal  hypothesis  to  account  for  the  ac- 
knowledged concordances  expressed  in  this  work 
by  the  term  special  homology.'' 

There  remained,  therefore,  the  dear  con- 
Tiction  that  those  particular  concordances 
must  be  partial  'manifestations  of  some 
hiffher  type  of  organic  conformity  on  which 
it  has  pleased  the  Divine  Architect  to  build 
up  certain  of  his  diversified  living  works' 
(Archet.  Vertebr.  Shelet,  p.  73).  And  here, 
wen,  he  arrived  at  the  grand  question : — 
what  might  be  that  higher  type  or  paradigm  ? 
No  rational  or  feasible  answer  had  been  of- 
fered from  any  quarter.  The  '  Natur-philo- 
aophic'  school,  with  its  'all-in-every-part' — 
ha  humerus  of  the  head — pubis  of  the  head 
— ^and  other  *  mysUcal  jargotC — (so  deemed 
by  Cuvier  and  common  sense) — ^nelped,  like 
«  will-o'-the-wisp,  further  to  perplex,  and 
mislead  the  traveller  of  this  dark  region. i 
Cams,  who  saw  a  vertebra  in  every  bone,  to 
whonf  the  humerus  was  a  lengthened-out 
body  of  a  vertebra,  and  all  the  Mong  bones' 
of  the  limbs  were,  like  it,  vertebne  of  the 
third  degree,'  was  no  better  guide.  Geofiroy 
might  work  his  arbitrary  will  on  fish-skele- 
tons, out  up  the  cranium  into  '  seven  verte- 
brsB,'  each  consisting  of  a  body  '  with  four 
elements  above  and  four  elements  below ;' 
he  might  crowd  all  the  viscera  within  a 
■pinal  column,  as  arbitrarily  expanded  for 
the  purpose — turn  the  vertebral  processes 
outside  to  make  jointed  legs,  and  setting 
the  so-modified  rat  to  creep  upon  its  back, 
belly  upwards,  convert  it  into  a  lobster ;  or, 
bending  the  body  double,  with  limbs  and 
tail  stretched  forward  from  the  forcibly*as- 
•ociated  head  and  mmp,  metamorphose  and 
mammal  into  the  cuttle-fbh  (PhiloB,  Zool,^ 
1830,  p.  35).  But  the  same  arbitrary  will 
was  powerless  to  repress,  even  among  his 
admiring  audience  of  the  Jardin  des  Plantea, 


the  smile  due  to  mich  effiMta  of  &e 
hearted  enthusiast  to  coeroe  a  stubborn  Na- 
ture to  bis  Prindpet  des  Qmnexiotu. 

Our  Hunterian  Pro^ssor  has  grappled 
with  this  problem  in  a  difierent  spirit.     J& 
had  been  taught  that  Man  must  serve,  be- 
fore he  can  command  or  interpret^  Natura 
The  first  result  of  his  study  was  the  primary 
division  of  the  bones  of  vertebrate  aninoali 
into  the  endo-skeleton,   exo-skeletoD,  and 
splanchno-skeleton ;  and  the  precise  deter- 
mination of  the  osseous  parts  whic^  belonged 
respectively  to  the  nervous  system,  the  skii 
and  the  viscera.   No  common  type  oould  be 
discerned  in  the  hard  parts  developed  in  and 
for  the  two  latter  systems  of  organs :  ihU 
developed  in  the  skin  seemed,  on  the  oon* 
trary,  to  be  the  seat  of  endless  variety.    A 
great  step  was  gained  by  removing  from  the 
field  of  inquiry  every  part  of  the  general 
skeleton  of  the  vertebrate  animal,  save  that 
primary  division  in  which  alone  traces  of  a 
fikndamental  pattern  were  disoeraible.    A 
deeper  study  of  it  proved  the  Archetype  to 
be  segmental.     '  The  natural  arrangement 
of  the  parts  of  the  endoskeleton  is  in  a  seriea 
of  segments  succeeding  each  other  in  the 
axis  of  the  body :  and  certain  parts  of  each 
segment  maintain  such  constancy  in  their 
existence,  relative  position,  connexicma,  and 
offices  as  to  enforce  the  conviction  that  they 
are  homologous  parts,  both  in  the  consUbi- 
ent  series  of  the  same  individual  skeleton 
and  throughout  the  series  of  vertebrate  ani- 
mals.'— {Archet^  p.  81.)    The  typical  se^ 
ment  is  then  defined,  and  distinct  names  are 
proposed  for  its  elements  or  ooostituent 
parts.    These  are  classified  as  '  autogenoitt,' 
or  elements  proper,  which  are  developed 
from  independent  centres  of  ossification; 
and  '  exogenous,'  or  processes,  which  shoot 
out  of  the  elements.  The  vertebral  elements 
form  canals  about  a  common  centre,  one 
above  for  the  nervous  axis,  one  below  for 
the  vascular  centres  and  their  developments^ 
and  one  on  eadi  side,  less  constant,  for  par* 
ticular  vessels  or  nerves.     Appendages  dir 
verge  from  these  arches,  and  most  commonly 
from  the  lower  or  he^nal  arch.     The  chisif 
modifications  which  the  segments  of  the 
skeleton  undergo  in  the  tmnk  are  pointed 
out,  and  by  these  the  student  is  prepared  to 
comprehend  the  nature  of  the  greater,  btil 
not  difierent,  modifications  which  the  primary 
segment  or  Wertebra'  undergoes  in  tlia 
head.    These  changes  of  form  are  traced 
out  inductively,  and  illustrated  by  accurate 
figures  of  the  parts  in  Nature  as  they  are 
manifested  successively  in  the  skull  of  tb^ 
Fish,  the  Reptile,  the  Bird,  the  Mammal, 
and  iu  Man.    The  relation  in  which  any 
single  bone  stands  to  the  typical  vertebrsi 
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«B  being  demonstntbty  an  element  thereof, 
k  called  one  of  General  Homology.    The 
p^ressive  steps  in  this  arduous  investiga- 
tion having  been  announced  bj  Mr.  Owen 
in  his  Lectures  for  1841  and  subsequent 
years,  the  attention  of  Naturalists  becan  to 
be  recalled  to  the  ideas  which  the  authority 
of  Cavier  had  for  a  time  almost  banished 
from  the  sdenoe.    The  British  Association 
deemed  the  subject  of  sufiicient  importance 
to  call  upon  our  Professor  for  a  special  Re- 
port on  the  moot  question  of  the  vertebral 
constitution  of  the  skull.    The  general  re- 
salts  of  his  study  were  accordingly  stated 
to  them  at  Southampton  in  1846  :  at  which 
meeting,  he  had  the  advantage  of  discossing 
both  principle  and  facts  with  some  eminent 
Continental  Anatomists,  most  of  them  disci- 
pies  of  Cuvier,  and  prepossessed  against 
whatever  might  seem  akin  to  the  transcen- 
dental notions  of  the  school  of  Schelling. 
In  a  contemporary  notice  of  this  Report  and 
discussion,  we  find  the  editor  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Medical  Review — than  whom 
so  one  knew  better  the  prevalent  views  and 
feelings  of  the  anatomical  circles  at  diat 
period — deprecating  their  too  hasty  rejec- 
tiofi  of  ideas,  some  of  which  undoubtedly 
poresented  a  startlmg  aspect  of  novelty : — 

•  If  such  persons  will  go  to  Nature,  and  inter- 
rogate her  Dv  a  careful  and  candid  scrutiny  of 
the  varioQs  rorms  and  combinations  which  she 
presents,  with  the  real  desire  to  ascertain  whe- 
ther there  be  a  guiding  plan,  a  unity  of  design, 
Uirooghout  the  whole,  or  whether  each  organ- 
ism is  built  up  alone  without  reference  to  the 
reat—we  are  confident  that  they  will  find  the 
former  doctrine  to  be  irresistibly  forced  upon 
tbemj  and  if,  having  adopted  it,  they  will  fur- 
ther inquire  into  the  particular  mode  in  which 
this  plan  is  worked  out,  and  will  follow  the^id- 
anoe  of  the  distinguished  Hunterian  Professor 
in  the  examination  of  the  cranial  bones  of  fishes, 
we  are  quite  certain  that  if  they  do  not  feel 
every  probability  of  his  ffenerai  correctness, 
they  will  at  least  be  unable  to  prove  him  in 
error  on  any  important  point.  We  speak  this 
advisedly,  after  having  been  present  at  a  long 
debate  between  Professor  Owen  and  the  greatest 
Ichthyologist  of  the  present  or  other  time,  Pro- 
tesor  Agassis ;  in  which  we  perceived  that  every 
direction  which  the  latter  could  urge  agakist 
the  vertebral  theory  (to  which  he  had  6«en, 
though  we  doubt  Aether  he  still  can  be,  a  de- 
cided opponent),  had  been  met  by  anticipation 
in  Professor  Owen's  system,  and  that  he  was 
consequently  able  to  afford  a  satisfactory  solu- 
tienofit.*    (April,  1847.) 

In  1848  Owen  published  his  researches  on 
this  subject,  with  ample  Illustrations,  in  his 
treatise  ^  On  the  Archetype  and  Homologies 
of  the  Vertebrate  Skeleton.'  The  Introduc- 
tion gives  a  general  explanation  of  the  prin- 
oiplea  and  terminology  of  this  bran(&  of 


Anatomy:  the  first  C!hapter  contains  the 
elucidation  of  the  Special  Homologies  of  tbe 
bones,  and  handles  fully  the  points  on  which 
the  greatest  diversity  of  opinion  had  pre- 
viously prevailed.     In  this  driest  and  most 
trying  of  the  nomologist's  labours,  we  would 
call  special  attention  to  the  author's  treat- 
ment of  die  parts  of  the  temporal  bone,  pp. 
24,  29,  and  60,  and  of  the  much  discussed 
'  opercular  bones'  in  Fishes,  p.  63.     In  the 
second  Chapter  we  read  the  higher  question 
of  the  general  relations  or  homologies  of  the 
skeleton,  with  a  preliminary  sketch  of  the 
successive  glimpses  which  had  been  obtained 
of  this  principle  by  Kielmeyer,  Autenrieth, 
Oken,  Dunteril,  Spix,  Goethe,  CJarus,  B^ 
nus,  Geoffroy  St.  Hilaire,  Cuvier,  and  I)e 
Blainville.    The  nature  of  the  primal  pat- 
tern or  archetype  on  which  the  framework 
of  all  vertebrated  animals  is  constructed  is 
then  unfolded,  the  inductive  steps  on  which 
the  conclusion  is  based  are  clearly  narrated, 
and  their  comprehension  ftuolitated  by  good 
figures.    The  interest  of  the  work,  for  the 
general  philosopher,  increases  as  he  proceeds^ 
and  he  will  probably  derive  most  pleasure 
from  the  perusal  of  the  third  C^iapter  on 
Serial  Homology.    By  this  term  the  Pro^ 
fessor  expresses  the  mutual  relation  of  coiv 
responding  parts  of  the  different  segments 
of  the  skeleton  in  the  mrM  body.    Having 
demonstrated  that  every  bone  of  the  endo- 
skeleton  is  an  element  or  part  of  an  elem^t 
of  one  or  cither  of  the  series  of  esseiltially 
similar  s^pnents  or  '  vertebm'  of  which  the 
whole  endoskeleton  consists,  it  follows  that 
each  well-determined  element  in  one  seg^ 
ment  tallies  or  is  homologous  with  the  same 
element  in  other  segments  of  the  same  body, 
just  as  it  tallies  with  the  same  element  of 
the  same  segment  in  another  animal  body* 
When  a  vertebral  element  has  been  modi- 
fied for  some  particular  function  it  has  usu* 
ally  obtained  a  $peeial  name,  e.  ^.,  Alia- 
phenoid,  in  addition  to  the  general  name,  at 
Neurapophyeis,  which  is  indicative  of  its 
elementary  nature.    The  special  name  sig* 
nifies  the  particular  part  of  a  particular  sag* 
ment,  and  it  is  applied  to  the  same  element 
or  part  in  all  vertebrate  animals.    But  it 
cannot  be  applied  to  the  corresponding  ele- 
ments of  other  segments,  for  titese  may  ba 
difierently  modified  and  may  have  received 
other  special  names.     They  are  not,  there- 
fore, '  namesakes'  or  '  homoiogues,'  but  are, 
in  the  terms  of  Professor  Owen's  system, 
'  homotypes.'    The  alisphenoid  of  Man  is  the 
homologue  of  the  bone  so  called  in  t^  lower 
animals ;  it  is  the  homotype  of  the  orbito* 
sphenoid,  the  exoccipital,  and  all  the  other 
neurapophyses  in  the  rest  of  the  Human 
skeleton ;  and  the  latter  relation  is  that 
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which  the  Professor  calls  one  of  Serial  Ho- 
mology. Some  of  those  serial  or  homotypal 
relations  had  been  discerned  by  the  older 
anatomists,  especially  in  the  bones  of  the 
upper  and  lower  limbs:  but  without  any 
idea  of  the  general  law  from  which  both 

*  serial '  and  *  special  homologies '  flow :  and 
Owen,  after  citing  Vicq  d'Azyr's  *  Parall^lc 
des  Os  qui  composent  les  Extr^mites,'  ad- 
duces it  as  a  striking  instance  of  the  then 

*  secret  but  all-prevailing  harmony  of  the 
vertebrate  structure  which  permitted  the 
determination  of  serial  homologies  to  such 
an  extent  in  the  parts  of  the  diverging  ap- 
pendages, which  are  the  seat  of  the  greatest 
araoimt  and  variety  of  deviations  from  the 
fundamental  type.' 

We  should  also  notice,  in  referring  to  this 
Chapter,  the  contrast  between  the  treatment 
which  some  of  the  most  assailable  transcen- 
dentalisms of  Oken  and  Sptx  have  received 
at  Its  writer's  hands  and  those  of  CWier. 
Mr.  Owen  does  not  dismiss  Oken's  phrase 
applied  to  the  os  tympanicum^  viz.,  'the 
blade-bone  (scapula)  of  the  head,'  by  citing 
it  as  an  instance  of  the  mystical  language 
of  a  soi-disant  *Natur-philosoph,'  but 
•strives  to  discover  its  latent  meaning.  He 
had  attained  to  the  demonstration  that  cer- 
tain bones  of  the  skull  were  the  same  verte- 
bral elements  as  those  which  were  modified 
in  the  trunk  for  the  special  service  of  the 
limbs:  he  saw,  therefore,  that  they  actually 
stood  in  the  relation  of  serial  homology  with 
such  bones  of  the  trunk.  The  tympanic 
and  stylohyal,  «.  ^.,  were,  like  the  scapula 
and  ilium,  '  pleurapophyses.'  Their  special 
names  had  arisen  out  of  the  peculiar  modifi- 
cations of  these  '  rib-elements.'  Any  prop- 
osition as  to  their  serial  relationship  could 
only  be  rightly  expressed  by  means  of  the 
genera]  terms:  as,  e.  g.,  that  the  'tympanic' 
is  a  '  pleurapophysis'  of  the  head.  And 
Owen  shrewdly  asks  whether  it  might  not 
have  been  some  glimpse  of  this  serial  rela- 
tionship that  induced  Oken,  whilst  aiming 
to  show  the  repetition  of  the  parts  of  the 
body  in  the  head,  to  call  the  os  tympanicum 
the  'scapula  of  the  head,'  the  temporal 
bone  'the  furcqlum  of  the  head,'  &c. :  and 
whether  these  expressions,  instead  of  being 
wholly  mystical,  might  not  be  unintelligible 
merely  from  the  erroneous  or  inadequate 
expression  of  a  relationship  actually  exist- 
ing in  Nature ;  i,  $.  from  the  use  of  a  '  spe- 
cial' instead  of  a  'general'  term.  It  is 
l^us,  indeed,  that  every  true  and  compre- 
hensive theory  gathers  up  the  scattered  ideas 
which  had  previously  been  thrown  out,  and 
lost,  like  detached  beads,  for  the  want  of 
the  thread  requisite  to  string  them  in  their 
right  placet.    The  work  conolndes  with  some 


remarks  on  the  bearing  of  the  discovery  of 
the  Archetype  upon  the  ideas  prevalent  on 
the  nature  of  Life  and  the  Vital  PriDcipl«, 
which  further  exemplify  the  power  of  geo^ 
eralization  so  charaoterbtio  of  our  Profet* 
sor. 

His  industry  in  assembling,  and  capacity 
for  mastering  details  are,  perhaps,  best  msxt 
ifested  by  the  Tables  which  form  his  Ap* 
pendix.  The  first  exhibits  at  one  view  the 
'  Synonyms  of  the  Bones  of  the  Head  ac- 
cording to  their  Special  Homologies.'  h 
this  the  student  may  compare,  at  a  glance, 
the  conclusions  to  which  Cuvier,  Geoffroy, 
Agassiz,  Meckel  and  other  German  Anato- 
mists, and  the  type  of  Anthropotomists, 
Soemmerring,  had  arrived,  and  contrast 
them  with  the  Author's.  A  second  Tabu 
gives  a  similar  view  of  the  'Synonyms  of 
the  Elements  of  the  Typical  Vertebra.'  A 
third  is  devoted  to  'The  Synonyms  of  the 
Bones  of  the  Head  according  to  their  Gen- 
eral Homologies.'  And  this  gives,  truly,  a 
remarkable  picture  of  the  luxuriance  of  the 
human  imaginative  faculty  when  not  under 
the  strict  guidance  of  inductive  subordination 
to  Nature.  Oken,  Spix,  Bojanus,  Geoffroy, 
and  Cams  are  the  authors  selected  as  the 
most  original  thinkers  on  this  subject,  and 
whose  ideas  may  be  thus  at  once  contrasted 
with  Owen's  own  conclusions.  Finally  he 
shows,  in  a  very  remarkably-conceived  dia- 
grammatic plate,  the  special,  general,  and 
serial  homologies  of  every  bone  of  the  skel- 
eton in  Man  and  the  four  classes  of  Verte- 
brate Animals.  Here  the  Vertebrate  Arche- 
type, so  often  accepted  for  the  mere  verbal 
and  vague  indication  of  a  more  or  less  in- 
choate abstraction — is  placed  bodily  before 
our  eyes  in  the  same  '  picture  language '  as 
that  by  which  the  type-skeletons  of  the  fish, 
the  reptile,  the  bird,  and  the  beast  are  dis- 
tinctly represented  in  one*  comprehensive 
field.  By  a  careful  examination  6f  this 
plate  alone,  we  venture  to  say,  any  one 
intelligently  desirous  to  comprehend  the 
structure  of  the  bony  frame-work  of  Man 
and  the  lower  animals,  would  learn  more, 
and  more  easily,  than  from  any  previous 
work  on  Comparative  Osteology.  Every 
bone  has  its  number,  and  the  tallying  booe 
bears  the  same  number  in  each  skeleton. 
These  numbers  refer  to  a  column  of  names 
of  the  bones.  Thus  the  student,  tracing  the 
same  bone  by  its  number  from  Man  to  ths 
Fish,  learns  not  only  its  name,  but  iti 
'special  homology.'  The  parts  inthedia* 
gram  of  the  Archetype  bear  the  same  num- 
bers, and  by  reference  thereto  the  student 
perceives  to  what  vertebra  or  segment,  and 
to  what  part  of  the  segment;  the  bone  be* 
longs ;  he  thus  leama  its  '  General  Homol^ 
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<^.'  And  this  knowledge  is  further  and 
more  readily  conveyed  by  an  ingenious 
artifice  in  the  engraving:  each  vertebral 
element  having  its  own  peculiar  mode  of 
marking,  like  the  metals  and  colours  in 
Heraldry.  By  this  means  the  '  serial  hom- 
ology' of  the  bones  is  readily  traced  in  each 
particular  skeleton.  Supplementary  figures 
are  added  to  illustrate  the  nature  and  hom- 
ologies of  the  limhs. 

Hie  conclusions  to  which  Professor  Owen 
had  been  led  with  respect  to  these  organs  of 
support  and  locomotion  are  some  of  the 
most  original  that  we  owe  to  him,  and  con- 
sequently no  small  difficulty  was  felt  by  the 
readers  of  his  '  Archetype'  in  comprehending 
the  full  import  of  each  proposition  which 
conducted  by  brief  but  strictly  connected 
logical  steps  to  the  demonstration  of  the 
essential  nature  of  the  organs  of  locomotion. 
To  this  subject,  therefore,  the  author  subse- 
quently  devoted  a  separate   treatise — that 

*  On  the  Nature  of  Limbs,' — a  work  charac- 
terised, as  Sir  Charles  Lyell  might  well  say, 

*  hy  grand  and  comprehensive  views,'  and 
those  views  made  intelligible  by  accurate 
figures  of  the  various  structures  of  the  or- 
gans of  locomotion,  as  modified  for  swim- 
ming, creeping,  running,  burrowing,  a^d 
flying.  The  admirable  adjustment  of  each 
ot  those  modifications  to  the  destined  pur- 
pose had  been  skilfully  exemplified  by  Sir 
Charles  Bell  in  his  volume  *  On  the  Hand.' 
Mr.  Owen  carries  on  the  investigation  to  the 
higher  generalization  of  the  facts  observed. 
Ailer  a  rigorous  demonstration  of  the  ho- 
mologies, special,  general,  and  serial,  of  the 
constituent  parts  of  the  limbs,  traced,  ac- 
eording  to  the  Hunterian  method  of  eluci- 
dating  the  animal  organs,  fr<yn  their  sim- 
plest to  their  most  complex  conditions,  he 
says  : — 

*  If  we  pause  to  take  a  retrospect  of  the 
ground  over  which  we  have  been  travelling, 
and  consider  the  numerous  and  beautiful  evi- 
dences of  unity  of  plan  which  the  structures  of 
the  locomotive  members  have  disclosed,  evi- 
dences so  little  to  be  expected,  d  priori,  seeing 
the  different  shapes  ana  sizes  ot  instruments 
adapted  topueh  diversi^  of  functions; — when 
also  we  find  that  besides  the  general  conformi- 
ty of  structure  in  the  limbs  of  difibreot  species, 
a  more  special  parallelism  could  be  traced  be- 
tween the  fore  and  bind  limbs  of  the  same  spe 
des,  no  matter  to  what  diversity  of  office  they 
night  be  severally  adapted — a  parallelism  or 
**  serial  homolojry"  demooftrable  even  to  each 
little  carpal  and  tarsal  bone,  from  man  down  to 
the  monodactyle  horse, — the  thinking  mind  can- 
not but  be  forcibly  struck  by  such  harmony, 
and  be  impelled  with  the  desire  to  penetrate 
further,  and  ascend,  if  possible,  to  the  higher 
law  or  generalisation  from  which  those  harmo- 
nies flow.' 


We  concur  with  him  in  the  belief 

^  that  the  principle  of  final  adaptation  alone 
fails  to  satisfy  the  conditions  of  the  problem. 
That  every  segment  and  almost  every  bone 
which  is  present  in  the  human  hand  and  arm 
should  exist  in  the  fin  of  the  whale,  because 
they  were  expressly  required  in  such  number 
ana  collocation  for  the  support  and  movements 
of  rhat  undivided  and  inflexible  paddle,  squares 
as  little  with  our  idea  of  the  simplest  mode  of 
effecting  the  required  purpose,  as  the  reason 
which  might  be  assigned  to  the  great  number 
of  the  bones  in  the  cranium  of  the  chick,  viz.,  to 
allow  of  the  tafe  compression  of  the  brain  case 
during  the  act  of  exclusion  firom  the  brittle 
egg-' 

Recognising  the  justice  of  Bacon's  compari- 
son of  final  causes  to  the  Vestal  Virgins — ^he 
fears  not  to  pronounce  that  they  are  '  barren' 
and  ^  yield  no  due  to  the  comprehension  of 
that  law  of  conforaiity  of  which  we  are  in 
quest.'  But  in  thus  plainly  avowing  to 
what  problems  in  Physiology  the  principle 
of  final  causes,  or  *  conditions  of  existence,* 
fails  to  be  applicable,  Mr.  Owen  in  no  way 
depreciates  the  value  and  importance  of  te- 
leology in  the  numerous  cases  to  which  it  is 
applicable.  His  great  aim  has  been  to  put 
an  end  to  the  old  controversy  so  obstinate- 
ly maintained  on  the  presumption  that  a 
special  adaptation  of  parts  was  incompatible 
with  a  common  type  of  construction  :  and 
when  he  at  length  arrives  at  the  clear  con- 
ception of  the  archetypal  plan  of  Vertebrate 
structures,«be  associates  it  with,  perhaps^  as 
full  a  recognition  of  the  teleological  signifi- 
cation of  the  great  principle,  as  our  finite  ca- 
pacities are  able  to  attain  to.  ^  For  it  is 
certain,'  writes  the  professor,  '  that  in  the 
instances  where  that  analogy'  (of  a  machine) 
^  fails  to  explain  the  structure  of  an  organ, 
such  structure  does  not  exist  in  vain,  if  its 
truer  comprehension  lead  rational  and  re- 
sponsible beings  to  a  better  conception  of 
their  own  origin  and  Creator.'  He  thus  de-^ 
velops  a  teleology  of  a  higher  order  than 
that  of  Cuvier.  Far  from  giving  support  to 
the  transmutational,  pantheistic,  or  any  other 
forms  of  Atheism,  the  conclusions  of  the 
nomologist,  being  based  on  rigorous  de- 
duction from  carefully  observed  &cts,  fur- 
nish new  arguments  in  support  of  the  high- 
est attainable  truths.  The  JDemocratic  philo- 
sophers had  argued,  as  he  says,  that — 

*  If  the  world  were  made  by  any  Antecedent 
Mind  or  Understandinci  that  is,  by  a  Deity, 
then  there  must  needs  be  an  Ids&a  and  Exem- 
plar of  the  whole  world  before  it  was  made, 
and  conseouently  actual  Knowledge,  both  in 
the  order  or  Time  and  Nature,  before  Things. 
But  conceiving  of  knowledge  as  it  was  got  hv 
their  own  finite  minds,  uid  ignorant  of  any  evt- 
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dende  of  an  ideal  Archetype  for  the  world  or 
any  part  of  it,  they  affirmed  that  there  was 
none,  and  oonduded  that  thtre  could  U  no  know- 
ledge or  mitid  h^ort  the  world  wot,  as  its  cause.^ 

Plato,  feeling  the  force  of  this  argument, 
met  it  by  a  counter-affirmation,  and  opposed 
to  it  his  doctrine  of  pre-existent  ideas  and 
paradigms.  These,  however,  weie  but  d 
priori  guesses,  profound  indeed  and  brilliant, 
but  illustrative  of  the  genius  that  conceived 
them  rather  than  of  the  actual  nature  of  the 
world  which  that  genius  contemplated. 

**  Now,  however,"  aays  Mr.  Owen,  "  the  re- 
cognition of  an  ideal  Exemplar  for  the  Yerte- 
brated  Animals  proves  that  the  Knowledge  of 
SQch  a  being  as  Man  must  have  existed  before 
Man  appeared.    For  the  Divine  mind  which 
planned  the  Archetype  also  foreknew  all  its  mo- 
oifications.    The  Archetypal  idea  was  mani- 
fested in  the  flesh,  under  divers  modifications,  ' 
upon  this  planet,  lone  prior  to  the  existence  of 
those  animal  species  that  actually  exemplify  it. 
To  what  natural  or  secondary  causes  the  orderly  * 
suoceesion  and  progression  of  such  organic  phe- 1 
nomena  may  have  been  committed,  we  are  as  yet  \ 
ignorant.    But  i(  without  derogation  to  the  Ui- ' 
vine  Power,  we  may  conceive  the  existence  of 
such  ministers  and  personify  them  by  the  term  ' 
Haiure^  we  learn  from  the  past  history  of  our 
globe,  that  she  has  advanced  with  now  and 
stately  steps,   guided  by  the  archetypal  light 
amidst  the  wreck  of  worlds,  from  the  first  em- 
bodiment of  the  vertebrate  idea,  under  its  old 
ichthvic  vestment,  until  it  became  arranged  in 
the  glorious  garb  of  the  human  form." 

As  in  the  case  of  the  '^Nature* of  Limbs" 
•o  with  reffard  to  other  more  difficult  pro- 
blems of  Homology,  our  author  has,  since 
the  publication  of  Ids  comprehensive  work 
on  tne  Vertebrate  Archetype,  devoted  to 
them  special  Memoirs  with  more  ample  il- 
lustrations. The  homologies  of  the  atlas 
and  dentata  and  of  the  cervical  wedge-bones, 
discovered  by  Sir  Philip  Egerton  in  the  neck 
of  the  lohthvosaurus,  are  treated  of  in  two 
.  Papers  of  the  Annals  and  Magazine  of  Na- 
tural History.  The  strangely- modified  thorax 
of  the  Chelonian  Reptiles,  forming  the  so- 
oalled  "carapace and  plastron"  of  tbe Turtle 
and  Tortoise,  is  the  subject  of  an  Essay  in 
the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1849.  The 
teeth  of  all  classes  of  animals  have  been 
studied  in  the  same  point  of  view,  and  the 
limits  with  which  they  can  be  traced  and 
determined  homologioEilly  from  species  to 
•pedes,  are  defined  in  a  tract  read  to  the 
British  Association  in  1848 — in  the  Article 
Teeth  often  already  cited — and  in  a  Memoir 
on  the  Development  and  Homologies  of  the 
Wart-hogs  (PnacochcBrus)  in  the  Philosophi- 
cal Transactions  for  1850.  In  this  Memoir 
the  Mammalia  are  divided  into  Monophyo- 
4oiity  or  those  that  generate  one  set  of  teeth, 


and  Diph  vodont,  or  those  ihat  generate  two 
sets.  In  the  latter,  which  includes  the  major 
part  of  the  class,  Owen  shows  that  it  ii 
possible  to  trace  and  determine  each  individ- 
ual tooth,  like  each  bone  of  the  skeleton, 
from  species  to  spedes.  An  absU*act  ides^ 
therefore,  may  be  formed  <^  each  tooth,  and 
it  may  be  signified  by  a  symbol  as  well  ss 
by  a  name.  He  founds  on  this  disoovery 
a  system  of  dental  notation,  just  as  he  had 
previously  proposed  to  indicate  the  bones 
by  numerals — a  system  equally  the  fruit  of 
the  determination  of  their  homologies.  After 
exemplifying  the  advantage  and  convenience 
of  such  notations  in  other  departments,  the 
Professor  concludes : — 

"  In  my  work  on  the  Archetype  of  the  Skels- 
ton,  I  have  denoted  most  of  the  bones  hj  simple 
numerals,  which,  if  genially  adopted!,  might 
take  the  place  of  names;  and  all  the  propositiooi 
respecting  Uie  centrum  of  the  oodpital  vertebra 
might  be  predicated  of  "  1 "  as  intelligibly  as  of 
''  basioccipital."  The  symbols  of  the  teeth  srs 
fewer,  are  easily  understood  and  r^embered, 
render  unnecessary  the  endless  repetition  of  tiis 
verbal  definition  of  the  parts,  harmonise  ooo- 
flioting  synonyms,  serve  as  an  universal  lansuag^ 
and  express  the  author's  meaning  in  the  feweit 
aud  dearest  terms.  The  entomologist  has  long 
found  the  advantage  of  such  signs  as  ^  and  9i 
signifying  male  and  female,  and  the  like ;  and 
it  is  time  that  the  anatomist  should  avail  him- 
sdf  of  this  powerful  instrument  of  thought,  in- 
struction, and  discovery,  from  which  the  chem- 
ist, the  astronomer,  and  the  mathematiciiii, 
have  obtained  such  important  results. 

The  Professor  must  regard  with  entire  sat- 
isfiu^tion  the  reception  which  these  doctrines, 
new  rather  than  revived,  new  at  least  in  the 
best  sense  as  being  the  results  of  strict  in- 
duction, hav%  met  with  from  the  Anatomicsl 
and  Physiological  world.  Some  few  excep- 
tions only  illustrate  the  rule.  Men  disqual- 
ified for  appreciating  such  points  of  corre- 
spondence as  those  which  Homology  demon- 
strates between  the  "  basilar  process  of  the 
ocdpital  bone  "  and  the  body  of  a  trunk- 
vertebra,  are  apt  to  take  credit  to  themaelves 
for  their  '^  power  of  reetraininff  the  imagina- 
tion." They  stigmatise  a  Treatise  which 
points  out  analogies  of  relative  podtion  and 
correspondences  of  development,  and  which 
thus  elucidates  the  essential  nature  of  an 
organ  previously  obscured  by  mere  modifi- 
cation of  form  and  proportion,  as  ^  an  ima- 
ginative one."  They  call  the  intellectual 
labor  concerned  in  its  production  ''a  hunting 
after  resemblances  and  an  overlooking  (n 
diflTerences ; " — as  if  it  were  not  the  true 
business  of  the  observer  of  Nature  to  trace 
out  her  harmonies — and  aa  if  the  giving  their 
due  value,  and  no  more^  to  the  prominent 
characters  of  si2ii^i!Bid[Shape,  which  fiist 
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oatch  attentioii  and  too  often  arrest  it^  wm 
oyerlooking  tbenL  But  the  generation  who 
listened  with  applause  to  M.  Cuvier's  vague 
declamation  against  a  mode  of  InvestigatiDg 
the  laws  of  organic  structure  which  bears  the 
closest  analogy  to  the  precise  methods  of 
geometry,  is  &st  passing  away,  and  all  the 
active  eultivators  of  physical  study  seem  to 
be  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  Ho- 
mology C5in  alone  elevate  Anatomy,  and  with 
it  Zoology,  to  the  high  position  of  the  exact 
sdeoces.  Such  aspirations  were  once  en- 
couraged by  Cuvier  himself,  whose  sub- 
sequent hostile  attitude  was  less  against  in- 
Testigations  into  the  Law  of  Unitv  of  Oi^gan- 
ization  than  against  those  who,  m  his  time, 
abused  the  name  of  Philosophical  Anatomy 
by  their  extravagant  modes  of  illustrating 
iL  Cuvier,  indeed,  with  an  instinctive  pre- 
sdenoe,  asks, "  Why  should  not  Natural  His- 
tory one  day  also  have  its  Newton?  " — and 
the  best  proof  of  the  reasonableness  of  that 
question  we  hold  to  be  the  success  which 
has  attended  the  last  researches  of  Cuvier's 
English  successoi^ustly  styled  by  Hum- 
boldt <Me  plus  grand  Anatomiste  de  son 
Siede." 


Abt.  IV.— 1.  The  History  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  to  the  End  of  the  Episcopate  of  Da-^ 
masus,  A.D.   384.     By   E.  J.  Shepherd, 
M.A.,  Rector  of  Luddesdown.     1851. 

2.  Patrologice  Cursus  Completus,  accurante 
J.  P.  Migne.  Tom.  iii.  {Minorum  Pa- 
tfum  a  Teriulliano  ad  Cyprianum  OperaY- 
torn.  iv.  (S,  Oypriani  Opera  Omnia). 
Paris,  1844. 

3.  A  Library  of  Fathers.  Vol.  III.  St.  Cyp- 
rian,    Oxford,  1839-44. 

4.  Thascius  C(mcilius  Cypriantts,  Bischofvon 
Carthago — naeh  setnem  Lehen  und  Wirken. 
Von  Dr.  F.  W.  Rettberg.  Gdttingen, 
1831. 

5.  The  lAfs  and  Times  of  St.  Cyprian.  By 
G.  A.  Poole,  M.A.,  Oxford,  1840. 

6.  A  First  Letter  to  the  Rev.  S.  B.  Maitland, 
D.D.^  on  the  Genuineness  of  the  Writings 
ascribed  to  Cyprian.  By  E.  J.  Shepherd, 
AM.     1852. 

W?  trust  that  in  speaking  of  Mr.  Shepherd 
we  shall  not  use  any  language  inconsistent 
with  the  respect  due  to  a  man  of  ability  and 
learning,  who  has  investigated  a  difficult 
subject  with  perfect  honesty  of  intention  and 
in  entire  independence  of  party.  But  some 
of  his  results  are  rather  startling.  He  sup- 
poses that  in  the  fifth  century— 


'  partly  fi-om  natural  amlntioD,  and  partly,  pet^ 
haps,  from  jealousy  of  the  rapid  aavanoement 
of  the  Prelate  of  Constantinople,  who,  under  the 
shadow  of  the  Court,  was  trampling  upon  the 
independence  of  the  Churches  around  him,  the 
Roman  Bishops  determined  to  avail  themselves 
of  their  fiivourable  position,  and  pursue  a  fdmi- 
lar  career  in  the  west  .  .  .  Preoedents 
would  materially  asnst  them.  But  they  had 
none.'  And  therefore,  '  not  only  was  ccclesias- 
tical  history  largely  tampered  with,  if  not  re- 
written, if  not  even  composed,  but  a  series  of 
documents,  professing  to  relate  to  events  in  the 
previous  centuries,  were  perhaps  even  before  the 
close  of  the  fifth  century,  invented  to  supply  this 
defect.'—pp.  124-6.        . 

Mr.  Shepherd  then  sets  himself  to  clear 
awav  the  notions  which  were  thus  imposed 
on  the  world.  He  tells  us  that  the  epistle 
ascribed  to  Polycarp  is  spurious,  and  his 
story  a  fable  (pp.  11,  21);  that  the  account 
of  dhe  martyrs  of  Lyons  and  Yienne  is  a 
baseless  forgery  (pp.  17,18);  that  the  story 
of  a  quarrel  between  Victor,  bishop  of 
Rome,  and  the  Asiatic  bishops,  as  to  the 
time  of  keeping  Easter,  is  a  fiction  (pp.  18, 
19) ;  that  Irenssus'  book  on  Heresies  is  in- 
terpolated (p.  206);  that  Tertullian's  wri- 
tings  altogether  are  doubtful,  and  that  the 
treatise  De  Prtescriptione  Hsdreticorum  is 
certainly  not  of  the  third  century  (pp. 
620-v2) ;  that  Cyprian  is  ^probably  an  imag- 
inary personage^  (p.  126);  that  Dionysius 
of  Alexandria  is  little  better  (pp.  16,  32, 
189,  197);  that  the  epistles  and  documents 
of  the  Cyprianic  cycle  are  a  set  of  clumsy 
forgeries ;  that  the  proceedings  of  Stephen, 
bishop  of  Konoe,  are  as  fabulous  as  those  of 
his  predecessor,Victor  (pp.  24,  27,  28,  &c.); 
that  the  accounts  of  the  Donatistic  schism  are 
not  to  be  relied  on  (p.  47) ;  that  the  story 
of  Constantino's  having  referred  the  Donatis- 
tic question  to  certain  bishops,  and  of  the 
consequent  Council  of  Aries,  is  a  fabrication 
(pp.  38,  49,  60,  221-6) ;  that  the  Councils 
of  Nice  and  Constantinople  were  not  general, 
but  merely  oriental  (pp.  50, 349) ;  that  the 
Athanasian  writings  are  forgeries  (pp.  59, 164, 
189, 191, 229);  that  as  to  the  life  of  Athanasi- 
us  himself, it  is  ^almost  next  to  a  miracle  that 
such  a  mass  of  absurdity  should  have  main- 
tained its  place  in  history '  (p.  246) ;  that 
Hosius,  bishop  of  Cordova,  was  most  likely 
*  altogether  a  mythic  personage '  (p.  341 )  ; 
that  a  multitude  of  councils  during  the 
Arian  controversy — ^including  that  ofTSardica 
— are  imaginary ;  that  the  Life  of  Constantino 
ascribed  to  Eusebius  is  a  forgery,  (p.  39), 
and  that  that  writer's  History  and  Chron^ 
icle  are  interpolated  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
be  utterly  untrustworthy  ( passim)  \  that  the 
works  of  Hilary  of  Poitiers  are  questiona- 
ble (pp.  59,  164,  189,  dsc.);  that  0[)Utu8 
has  be^  largely  comipted  (pp.  524-5); 
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that  everything  ascribed  to  Pacian  is  spnri- 
0U8  (p.  173);  that  Jerome's  De  Viris  Illus- 
tribus  is  so  much  interpolated  as  to  be  of  no 
authority  {passim)]  that  his  Dialogue 
against  the  Luciferians  is  a  forgery  (p. 
166);  that  Epiphanius  Against  Heresies  is 
a  foi^ery  (p.  290);  that  Basil's  treatise  On 
the  Holy  Spirit  and  his  Epistles  are  forger- 
ies (pp.  193,  214,  451);  that  Gregory  Naz- 
ianzen's  autobiographical  poem  is  a  forgery 
(p.  433)  ;  that  the  histories  which  pass  un- 
der  the  names  of  Socrates,  Sozoraen,  and 
Theodoret  are  all  forgeries  (pp.  68,  274). 

Innumerable  lesser  documents  are  dis- 
posed of  in  the  same  way.  The  process  is 
to  be  carried  on  through  the  later  ages. 
Repeated  hints  are  given  that  the  next  vol- 
ume will  demolish  the  credit  of  St«  Augus- 
tine's controversial  works.  And,  if  Mr. 
Shepherd  should  bring  down  the  story  to 
the  nineteenth  century,  there  is  reason  to 
apprehend  that,  afler  exploding  the  myths 
of  Pope  Pius  and  Cardinal  Wiseman,  he 
will  finish  by  proving  his  own  book  to  be  a 
forgery,  and  himself  as  fabulous  as  Hosius 
or  Cyprian.  Nay,  even  as  to  the  period 
embraced  in  this  fiirst  volume,  we  are  told 
that  there  is  much  more  scepticism  in  re- 
serve. While  Mr.  Shepherd's  readers  might 
suppose  him  to  be  a  ruthless  destroyer,  de- 
lighting in  the  havoc  which  he  makes,  he 
has,  by  his  own  account,  really  been  dealing 
with  his  subject  in  the  tenderest  and  most 
conservative  spirit.  He  declares  that  he 
arrived  at  his  views  '  very  gradually — I  may 
almost  say,  unwillingly '  (p.  vi.).  When 
an  overpowering  conviction  first  compelled 
him  to  execute  justice  on  a  forgery,  he  was 
ready  to  cry  out,  like  Nero  when  first  asked 
to  sign  a  death-warrant — *Quam  vellem 
nescire  literasl'     And  even  now  he  tells 


*  I  have  been  desirous  to  preserve  as  much  as 
I  could  of  the  small  remams  of  history  which 
we  possess;  and  I  have  therefore  felt  myself 
justified,  even  in  cases  where  I  entertained 
doubts,  to  speak  at  times  without  imputation  of 
doubt  respecting  some  things  which  pass  un- 
questioned  in  history.' — p.  vii. 

We  are  fully  sensible  of  the  kindness  in- 
tended in  this  condescension  to  our  weak- 
ness ;  but  for  our  own  part  we  should  have 
rather  chosen  to  know  the  worst  at  once. 

No  one,  we  imagine,  can  co  through  the 
volume  without  sometimes  feeling  tlmt  the 
author's  assumptions  are  a  little  strange. 
When,  for  instance,  he  decides  (as  very 
often  happens)  that  a  book  or  a  letter  must 
be  a  forgery  because  it  is  unworthy  of  the 
supposed  writer's  reputation,  we  begin  to 
think  how  such  a  canon  would  operate  on 


the  literature  of  our  own  day.  So,  wbea 
we  are  told  that  two  writings,  professedly 
by  the  same  hand,  must  be  spurious  becii»e 
there  is  a  difference  of  style  between  them, 
we  cannot  help  wondering  how  Mr.  Shep- 
herd would  deal  with  a  certain  Pastoral 
'  Given  out  of  the  Flaminian  Gate,'  and  a 
certain  *■  Appeal  to  the  People  of  England.' 
Again,  when  a  book  is  pronounced  to  be 
forged  because  the  alleged  writer  must  have 
been  old  at  the  supposed  date,  and  yet  *  he 
does  not  write  like  an  old  man '  (p.  175)— 
it  occurs  to  us  that  the  most  vigorous  and 
spirited  of  living  English  controversialists 
is  a  prelate  whose  age  is  midway  between 
seventy  and  eighty.  So,  when  the  existence 
of  Hosius  is  denied  on  the  ground  that  he 
is  described  as  having  taken  a  part  in  the 
Arian  controversy  at  the  age  of  from  ninety 
to  a  hundred,  our  mind  turns  to  a  grest 
master  of  early  Christian  learning  who  lately 
at  ninety-three  completed  a  new  edition  of  a 
large  and  very  elaborate  work,  enriched  in 
the  revision  with  additions  from  the  latest 
sources,  and  within  the  last  few  months  has 
given,  at  ninety-seven^  a  fresh  proof  of  men- 
tal vigour  and  unabated  interest  in  the  liter- 
ature of  the  day.*  Again,  when  we  read 
that  a  letter  ascribed  to  Saint  Athanaaos 
must  be  spurious,  because  *  it  is  a  libel  on 
his  intellect,'  being  ^  a  piece  of  pro&ne  and 
vulgar  fanaticism  '  (p.  276),  we  are  tempted 
to  ask  whether  Mr.  Shepherd  has  seen  ce^ 
tain  recent  Lectures  delivered  at  the  *  Ora- 
tories' of  London  and  Birmingham,  which 
are  pretty  generally  thought  to  exhibit  a 
tolerable  allowance  of  '  profane  and  vulgar 
fanaticism,'  and  yet  are  undoubtedly  the 
productions  of  *  a  person  of  a  high  order  of 
mind.'  And  to  take  one  more  instance- 
when  the  genuineness  of  a  letter  is  denied 
on  the  ground  that  it  speaks  of  the  Apostle 
Saint  John  as  having  worn  on  his  forehead 
something  called  a  7reTaAov„and  that  this 
word  has  puzzled  the  commentators  (pp. 
199,  203,  215),  we  bethink  ourselves  of 
another  old  Greek  letter,  in  which  it  is  di- 
rected that  women  should  have  on  their 
heads  something  which  is  styled  i^Gvaior^ 
word  which  has  caused  infinitely  more  of 
perplexity  than  St.  John's  ornament— wkJ 
we  ask  whether  our  author  would  reject  M 
Epistle  too,  and  class  its  alleged  writer 
among  *  probably  imaginary  personages.' 

Very  often  objections  are  taken  to  state- 
ments when  it  is  evident  that,  if  the  grounds 
of  objection  were  removed,  the  alteration 

♦  *  Reliquiae  Sacrae.  Recensuit  notisque  illustir 
vit,  M.  Jr  Routh,  S.T.P.'  5  vols.  Oxf.  1S46-1S4S- 
*  Bishop  Burnet's  History  of  the  Reign  of  txv% 
James  the  Second— adcUtional  observations  now  en- 
larged.'   (By  Dr.  Routh.)    Oxf.  Ib^^^c 
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voolcl  give  a  pretext  for  eqnallj  plausible 
doubts  of  an  opposite  kind.  Indeed  Mr. 
Shepherd  himself  sometimes  indulges  in 
objections  which  are  opposite  to  each  other. 
In  one  page  he  complains  that  travelling  is 
represented  as  too  easy ;  in  another  that  it 
is  too  difficult.  If  a  story  is  fully  told,  its 
circumstantiality  is  a  proof  of  forgery ;  if 
it  wants  iilltng  iip  in  the  details,  its  vague- 
ness shows  that  it  is  forged,  and  that  the 
forger  lacked  invention.  Is  an  event  spoken 
of  very  soon  after  the  supposed  date  1 — it  is 
a  fiction,  since  it  could  not  have  been  gener- 
ally known  so  early.  Is  it  mentioned  many 
years  after  % — then  too  it  is  fabulous ;  for,  if 
the  thing  had  really  taken  place,  it  must  yet 
have  been  forgotten  long  before.  If  two 
books  agree  in  their  notices  of  the  same  sub- 
ject, they  were  fabricated  or  interpolated  in 
concert;  if  they  vary,  they  were  no  less 
fo^ed,  but  the  forgers  neglected  to  make 
tliem  tally. 

Mr.  Shepherd  cannot  fancy  it  possible 
that  there  were  any  defects  among  the 
Christians  of  the  second  and  third  centuries 
—that  any  of  them  were  inconsistent,  or 
unreasonable,  or  ignorant,  or  inclined  to 
superstition — that  any  of  them  wrote  in  a 
style  offensive  to  his  own  severe  purity  of 
taste — that  any  bishops  of  Rome  were  dis- 
posed to  be  assuming — ^that  eminent  pre- 
lates ever  used  harsh  language  in  denouncing 
their  opponents — that  any  writer's  memory 
misled  him  as  to  little  matters  of  dates  and 
historical  order.  He  will  not  hear  of  any- 
thing wrong  except  the  villany  of  the  fifth- 
century  Macpheraons  and  Irelands,  who  have 
peopled  Church-history  with  imaginary  per- 
sons, and  have  stuffed  the  Bibliotheca  Pa- 
trum  with  a  mass  of  falsehoood  and  non- 
sense. Little  as  he  probably  suspects  him- 
self of  such  weakness,  he  is  as  much  an 
idealist  on  the  subject  of  the  early  Church 
as  the  simplest  young  gentleman  who  ever 
took  his  creed  from  Littlemore. 

Although,  however,  even  a  cursory  reader 
must  be  struck  with  some  such  difficulties 
as  those  which  we  have  mentioned,  the 
author's  assertions  of  his  own  correctness 
are  so  positive,  and  the  book  presents  such 
evidences  of  labour  and  acuteness,  that  we 
are  not  justified  in  setting  it  aside  without 
some  more  particular  examination.  But 
how  is  this  to  be  managed  1  The  field  is  so 
large — ^the  questions  raised  are  so  many  and 
so  intricate — that  a  review  cannot  afford 
space  for  a  full  discussion  of  the  subject ; 
nor,  indeed,  is  it  reasonable  to  expect  that 
a  reviewer  should  afford  the  time  necessary 
for  so  laborious  an  investigation.  We  have, 
therefore,  restricted  ourselves  to  one  part  of 
the  work — the  Essay  on  St.  Cyprian*    This 


may  be  examined  withm  a  moderate  com- 
pass, and  without  greatly  tasking  the  read- 
er's patience ;  while  on  the  other  hand  we 
presume  that  Mr.  Shepherd  himself  would 
not  object  to  our  choice  of  it  as  a  specimen. 
He  supposes  this  part  of  his  case  triumph- 
antly proved  ;  he  insults  over  Cyprian  as  if 
he  were  clearly  no  better  than  an  ecclesias- 
tical Phalaris;  he  seems  to  put  the  disserta- 
tion forward  as  especially  conclusive  and 
important,  since  he  places  it  first  among  his 
*  Proofs  and  Illustrations' — giving  it  prece- 
dence over  those  which  relate  to  the  earlier 
subjects  of  Polycarp  and  Iren»us,  Victor 
and  the  Quartodecimans.* 

At  the  outset  of  our  inquiry  we  must  no- 
tice an  extraordinary  delusion  which  runs 
through  the  whole  of  Mr.  Shepherd's  essay 
— the  idea  that  the  writings  connected  with 
the  name  of  Cyprian  are  in  their  bearing 
favourable  to  the  pretensions  of  Rome.  Our 
author  takes  much  credit  to  himself  for  in- 
dependent  study  of  his  documents ;  but  we 
are  very  sure  that,  in  this  instance,  inde- 
pendent study  would  bever  have  led  him  to 
such  a  conclusion.  Nay  more ;  the  mean- 
ing which  he  attaches  to  the  words  of  Cy- 
prian and  his  correspondents  is  one  which 
very  few  even  among  Roman  Catholic 
writers  would  venture  on.  We  have  to  deal 
with  the  extraordinary  case  of  an  Anglican 
clergyman,  strongly  opposed  to  Romanism, 
who  sees  in  these  writings  an  extreme  Ro- 
man sense  which  no  reasonable  Romanist 
would  acknowledge — which  even  ultramon- 
tane writers  in  our  own  day  give  up  as  un- 
tenable— which  is  only  to  be  found  in  the 
audacious  and  antiquated  school  of  Baro- 
nius  !f    In  truth  the  Cyprianic  writings  have 


*  Mr.  Shepherd  has  lately  puhlished  a  Letter  to 
Dr.  Maitland  on  the  Cyprianic  writings.  Thii 
pamphlet  (which  is  announced  as  the  first  of  a  series) 
IS  little  more  than  a  popularized  specimen  of  the 
matter  contained  in  the  *  History.'  We  do  not  find 
that  it  at  all  affects  our  argument,  and  therefore  have 
not  thoueht  it  necessary  to  take  much  notice  of  it, 
our  article  having  been  in  type  before  the  Letter 
appeared.  We  may  as  well  mention  here  that  Che- 
valier Bunsen's  elaoorate  work  on  *  Hippolytus  and 
his  Ase'  (4  vols.  1852)  does  not  (as  might  perhaps 
have  been  expected)  contain  any  reference  to  Mr. 
Shepherd's  arguments. 

t  On  this  point  there  is  a  mischievous  passage  in 
the  '  Letter/  where  Mr.  Shepherd  is  speakmg  of  the 
martyrdom  to  which  he  exposes  himself  by  assail- 
ing the  writings  ascribed  to  Cyprian.  *  The  High- 
Churchman,  if  an  Anglican,  reads  in  them  episcopacy, 
through  an  apostolical  succession,  as  the  only  chan- 
nel for  Christ's  gifts  to  his  Church  j  if  a  Romanist, 
he  reads  further,  and  sees  that  this  episcopacy,  to  be 
such  a  channel,  must  be  in  communion  with  the  Ro- 
man see'  (p.  5) .  Can  Mr.  Shepherd  name  a  single 
Anglican  writer— whether  '  High-Church'  or  of  any 
other  party— who  (if  he  mentions  Cyprian  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Romish  controversy)  does  not 
maintain  that  the  Cyprianic  writings  are  decidedly, 
opposed  to  the  pretensions  of  the  Papacy  f^^^l^ 
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always  been  regarded  by  Protestants  as 
among  the  strongest  supports  of  the  histori- 
cal argument  against  Rome ;  the  late  Paris 
editors — whose  opinions  are  certainly  free 
from  all  suspicion  of  liberalism->^-acknowl- 
edge  the  &cl,  and  endeavour  to  explain  it 
away : — 

*  Whence,'  they  adc,  '  conies  this  praise,  un- 
worthy of  80  great  a  man  as  Cyprian  i  Whence 
this  unhappy  celebration  of  him  ?  It  is  from 
his  conflict  with  Pope  Stephen.  Hence  it  is 
that  Neoterics  have  brought  their  studies  to 
bear  on  him,  and  have  expended  on  him  so  much 
of 'their  labours;  hence  the  splendid  Oxford 
edition  of  his  works  \hj  Bishop  Fell,  16831 ; 
hence  the  unwearied  diligence  of  Pearson,  Dod- 
well,  Rigault,  Routh,  Marshall,  Poole,  and 
Matthies.'* 

And  the  learned  editors  go  on,  with  very 
indifferent  success,  to  relieve  the  Saint  from 
such  discreditable  admiration. 

This  brings  us  to  a  matter  connected  with 
Mr.  Shepherd  himself.  He  speaks  in  his 
preface  (p.  v.)  of  the  Cyprianio  writings  as 
having  *  Aoated  down  the  broad  stream  of 
history,  if  not  unsuspected,  yet,  as  far  as  I 
know,  unchallenged ;'  and  then  he  adds  on 
his  margin : — 

<  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that,  after  I  had  written 
-&is  F«ge,  I  received  a  letter  by  this  morning's 
post,  informing  me  of  a  note  of  Mr.  Poole,  m 
Ats  lAfe  and  Times  of  Cypriarij  in  which  he  men- 
tions a  Raymund  Missorius  having  attributed 
the  Letters  of  Cyprian  and  Firmilian  (I  suppose 
the  Letters  confined  to  the  question  of  Rebap- 
tism) — to  the  Donatists  of  Africa.  I  am  not 
aware  that  until  to-day  I  ever  heard  of  Raymnod 
Missorius ;  and  I  re^t  it,  as  I  should  have  been 
riad  to  have  seen  his  objections.  The  idea  of  a 
Sonatist  origin  to  these  letters  had,  however, 
already  p^sed  through  my  mind,  and  been  re- 
jected.' 

Now  we  do  not  blame  Mr.  Shepherd  for 
having  omitted  to  look  at  Mr.  Poole's  book 
— which  does  not  profess  to  be  anything 
more  than  a  popular  account  of  St.  Cyprian, 
drawn  up  without  any  view  to  historical 
criticism ;  but  the  fact  is,  that  the  impugner 
of  the  letters  on  Rebaptism,  far  from  being 
unknown  to  all  mankind  except  Mr.  Poole, 
is  mentioned  by  almost  every  one  who  has 
written  on  the  subject  of  Cyprian  within  the 
last  one  hundred  and  twenty  years.  If,  for 
example,  our  author  had  thought  fit — as 
might  have  been  not  unnatural  in  a  gentleman 
engaged  on  th^  history  of  the  early  Church 
-—to  refresh  his  acquaintance  with  Mosheirn's 
Commentaries  *De  Rebus  Christianorum 
ante  Constantinum,'  he  would  have  met  with 


•  *  Pstiologim,'  ed.  Migne,  voL  iiL  coL  vii. 


a  rather  significant  account  of  his  predeceswr 
in  scepticism — to  the  following  effect: — 

*  The  story  of  the  controversy  on  the  haptisa 
of  heretics  affords  the  clearest  possible  prooithat, 
although  the  bishop  of  Rome  held  the  chief 
place  among  Christian  bishopMS,  his  power  wu 
in  this  age  very  nnall,  and  bis  sentences  w«rs 
freely  set  at  nought  and  rejected.  Hence  the 
Romish  writers  in  general  confound  everytbiBg 
relating  to  it,  and,  partly  by  empty  conjectara^ 
partly  by  violent  interpretations  of  the  ancientB, 
endeavour  to  prevent  the  truth,  ^  hich  is  abon- 
dantly  plain,  nrom  striking  our  eyes  and  undo- 
standmgs  too  stron^y.  One  of  these  writers- 
well  knowing  that  such  arts,  altboagh  tbey 
mieht  hinder  the  truth,  yet  could  not  destroy 
and  extinguish  it — thought  to  cut  with  Alex- 
ander's sword  this  knot  which  the  advocates  of 
the  papacy  were  unable  to  untie-^I  mean  Rajf- 
mum  Missoru  a  Franciscan,  who,  in  a  quarto 
published  at  Venice  in  1733,  attempted  to  sbov 
that  the  letters  of  FirmiHan  and  Cyprian  againit 
Stephen,  and  some  others,  were  forged  hj  tb» 
Donatista  of  Africa.'— pp.  535-^,  ed.  Hdmsto^ 
1763. 

*We  learn  from  other  sources  that  the  gen* 
uineness  of  Firmilian's  letter  (although  not 
of  any  others)  had  been  questioned  by  thd 
Jesuit  Christian  Wolf,  in  the  end  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century ;  and  that  Misson  has 
been  followed  by  Toumemine,  another  Je- 
suit ;  Molkenbuhr,  a  Franciscan ;  Morcelli, 
author  of  '  Africa  Sacra ;'  and  Ilebermaon. 
Schrdckh  {Kirchengesch,^  iv.  321-2)  and  Gies- 
eler  {Lehrbuch,  i.  396,  ed.  4)  treat  theat^ 
tempts  of  these  writers  as  unworthy  of  tk 
serious  refutation  which  has  been  bestowed 
on  them  by  Sbaralea,  Walch,  and  others; 
the  Paris  editors,  while  they  evidently  wish 
the  objections  valid,  yet  cannot  venture  to 
think  them  so  {Pairoloffia,  iii.  Praf.  xvii.); 
and  the  venerable  President  of  Magdalene 
is  so  excited  by  their  bare&ced  audacity  aa 
to  exclaim  in  indignation,  '  Quidni  Deum 
deprecer  mece  animse,  ne  sit  in  future  saeculo 
cum  tam  iniquis  et  improbis  sophistisf 
{Routh^  Scriptarum  JEccl.  Opuecula^  I  J^60, 
ed.  2.)  The  only  one  of  the  disserlAtions 
with  which  we  are  acquainted  is  that  by 
Molkenbuhr  (reprinted  in  the  Paris  Fatralo- 
yia) ;  and  it  we  have  no  hesitation  in  chars^ 
tensing  as  a  string  of  irrelevant  and  tiump- 
ery  cavils.  But,  whatever  be  the  merits  of 
these  treatises,  it  is  important  to  observe 
that  hitherto  the  attempts  to  get  rid  of  any 
part  of  the  Cyprianic  writings  nave  been  ex- 
clusively I  he  work  oiRomaniitsJ^ 


*  In  his  doubts  as  to  Tertullian,  howevM,  Mr. 
Shepherd  has  been  preceded  by  the  father  of  Germtf 
Ratumalbm,  Semler,  who  supposed  the  worii 
ascribed  to  that  writer,  Justin  Martyr,  and  ^^^^ 
to  have  been  forged  at  Rome  for  the  purpose  of  oO- 
crediting  certain  Qfiottk  sects.  The  theory  ipp«J" 
to  have  taken  no  root  in  Germany,  and  is  very  uiliy 
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Although  we  have  given  Mr.  Shepherd 
credit  for  honest  intentions,  and  fully  be- 
lieve that  he  started  with  no  thought  of  oon 
ducting  his  case  improperly,  we  must  re- 
mark that  an  un&imess  of  tone  runs  through- 
out his  vepresentations  of  facts  and  docu- 
ments. Sometimes  he  tries  by  outrageous 
exaggeration  to  throw  an  air  of  improbability 
over  statements  which  in  themselves'  are 
quite  free  .from  everything  of  the  kind ; 
sometimes  he  seeks  to  attain  the  same  end 
bj  the  use  of  ludicrous  language  and  illus- 
trations ;  and  on  such  a  subject  the  clumsy 
banter  of  these  attempts  is  as  little  credita- 
ble to  his  taste  as  to  his  wit.  Then,  again, 
his  translations  can  never  be  relied  on.  He 
does  not  quote  the  original  passages,  as  he 
might  have  done  without  greatly  adding  to 
the  bulk  of  his  volume;  and  when  any  pains- 
taking reader  searches  Uiem  out  elsewhere — 
•which  very  few  readers  wiU  do — it  is  con- 
tinually found  that  by  misconstruction,  omis- 
sion, determination  to  make  nonsense,  or 
some  other  such  means,  a  turn  has  been 
given  to  the  English  version  which  makes  it 
verj  suitable  for  Mr.  Shepherd's  purpose, 
but  utterly  disguises  the  real  meaning.  For 
instances  of  these  practices  we  refer  to  the 
extracts  which  will  be  given  in  the  sequel  of 
our  article — extracts  which,  as  having  been 
made  without  any  view  to  the  exhibition  of 
the  author's  unfairness,  will  better  convey  an 
idea  of  the  manner  in  which  it  is  mixed  up 
with  his  whole  argument  than  if  we  were  in 
this  place  to  single  out  any  number  of 
especially  flagrant  examples. 

Mr.  Shepherd  begins  by  telling  us  that, 
until  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  there 
is  not  the  least  trace  of  any  intercourse  be- 
tween  the  bishops  of  Home  and  Carthage ; 
indeed  we  scarcely  know  anything  of  either 
church  ;'  that  *  during  the  short  interval  be- 
tween A.D.  250-258  the  two  churches  are 
seen  in  the  closest  possible  intimacy  ;'  and 
then  again,  until  the  middle  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury, '  there  is  not  the  slightest  fragment  of 
any  intercourse  between  these  two  sees.' 
(pp.  127-8.)  Here  we  must  take  a  general 
exception  to  the  reasonings  from  improba- 
bility which  occur  in  almost  every  page  of 
the  book.  A  Greek  poet  observed  long  ago 
that  '  it  is  most  likely  that  unlikely  events 
w'dl  happen.' 


exposed  by  the  late  Bishop  of  LidcoId  in  his  work 
on  TertuUian.  It  is  curious  enough  that  Semler  con- 
sidered the  writings  attributed  to  Iren»u8  unworthy 
of  him  [Ka^e  on  TerhUlittn^  p.  175) ,  while  Mr.  Shep- 
herd, who  often  uses  a  like  arigument  as  a  proof  of 
sporioiisness,  speaks  of  then  as  proving  Irenaeus  to 
hare  been  *a  verj  able  roan  and  a  fp>oA  man'  (p 

eo4.) 


TOL.  xcni. 
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And  every  one  must  have  met  in  his  own 
experience  with  incidents,  coincidences,  and 
connexions  of  things  which,  if  they  occurred 
in  a  novel,  would  be  regarded  as  wildly  im- 
probable. Mr.  Shepherd  himself  has  fur- 
nished an  example  in  a  passage  already 
quoted,  where  he  tells  U9  that,  when  his 
work  was  so  far  advanced  at  jj^ress  that  ha 
could  not  benefit  by  the  information — on 
the  very  day  when  he  had  stated  in  his  Pre- 
face that,  in  so  fiir  as  he  knew,  the  Cyprianic 
writings  had  hitherto  been  unquestioned — 
he  received  a  letter  informing  him  that  they 
had  been  questioned  by  '  a  Raymund  Mis- 
sorius.'  Nobody,  we  imagine,  will  doubt 
the  truth  of  this ;  but  how,  we  ask,  would 
our  author  have  dealj;  with  such  a  story  if 
he  had  found  it  in  the  writings  ascribed  to 
St.  Cyprian  If 

To  return  to  the  particular  improbability 
which  is  here  alleged — we  should  like  to 
know  what  Mr.  Shepherd  supposes  the  state 
of  things  to  have  really  been.  He  does  not, 
we  presume,  deny  the  existence  of  Rome 
and  Carthage  in  the  times  of  which  he  treats; 
or  the  greatness  of  these  cities ;  or  that  there 
was  a  frequent  communication  between 
them  ;l  or  that  the  language  of  educated 
persons  in  both  was  the  same ;  or  that  there>. 
was  a  Christian  church  in  each.  The  sv^ 
posed  improbability  is  therefore  reduced  to» 
this — that,  while  there  are  no  extant  records, 
of  any  intercourse  for  a  long  period  on  eacL 
side  Cyprian's  episcopate,  there  are  preserved' 
to  us  documents  which  show  that  these  twx>) 
chief  churches  of  the  west  were  in  active  in- 
tercourse at  a  time  when  all  Christians  would 
naturally  have  been  drawn  together  by  the 
first  outbreak  of  general  persecution,!  and 
when  a  schism  originating  at  Rome  involved 


♦  A^thon,  ap.  Aristot.  Rhet.,  ii.  24. 

t  It  IS  superfluous,  certainly,  to  ask  tbst  question. 
We  see  bow  he  deals  with  an  exactly  p«ra]lel  story 
as  to  St.  Hilary  of  Poitiers,  p.  295:  Hilary,,  it  is  said, 
was  just  on  the  point  of  setting '  certain  persons'  down* 
as  heathen  men  and  publicanb.  when,  ^  tU  tMs  critical 
moment  a  packet  of  lettere  arrwed^  Ircw  Mr.  Shep- 
herd at  once  assumes  that  the  story  i»  a*  manifest 
fable. 

X  We  have  assumed  rather  too  much  here.  In  the 
Letter*  Mr.  Sheplierd  begins  an  argament  thus :  ^  If 
the  mutual  intercourse  between  the  twto  cities  is  net 
likely  to  have  been  great  (we  have  ao  evidence  that 
it  wasy  &c ,  p.  8.  Has  Mr.  Shepherd  looked  for 
such  evidence  ?  Considering  the  relative  position  of 
the  cities,  and  that  Rome  received  immense  supplies 
of  com  from  Africa,  the  natural  presumption  is  that 
Carthage  had  more  of  intercourse  with  the  capital 
than  perhaps  any  other  city  in  the  empire. 

4  It  wiU  h%  remembered  that  the  persecution 
under  Deciui  wu  the  earliest  whichcio  be  described 
as  generaL^  Digitized  by  ^KJKJW IC 
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the  Carthaginiim  church  in  its  consequences 
— the  see  of  Carthage  being  then  filled  b  j  a 
nian  of  eminent  character  and  ability.  We 
must  say  that  the  antecedent  unlikelihood  of 
this  does  not  appear  to  us  very  overwhelm- 
ing. Mr.  Shepherd's  statement  that  'we 
know  hardly  anything  of  either  church'  will 
surely  go  far  to  account  for  our  knowing 
little  or  nothing  of  their  intercourse  with 
each  other.  Moreover,  there  are  notices  of 
earlier  communications  between  the  churches 
(although,  indeed,  the  bishops  do  not  per- 
sonally appear),  in  the  histories  of  Tertullian 
and  Praxeas;  and  as  to  the  want  of  later 
communications,  let  it  be  observed  that  this 
is  no  part  of  the  story  as  commonly  told, 
but  is  the  result  of  Mr.  Shepherd's  own  de- 
structive process,  applied  to  the  Donatistic 
schism  and  the  council  of  Sardica.* 

Mr.  Shepherd  makes  himself  vastly  merry 
about  the  alleged  frequencv  of  correspond- 
ence  within  the  eight  years  from  250  to  258. 
*  Ships,'  he  says,  *  must  have  been  in  csonstant 
readiness  to  convey  messages  ;  nay,  so  ur- 
gent is  the  intercourse,  that  Cyprian  makes 
a  clerk  on  the  professed  ground  of  carrying 
his  letters  to  Kome.  "fiiey  seem  as  busy 
on  the  Mediterranean  as  ants  on  a  gravel 
walk'— (pp.  127-8).  As  to  the  affair  of  the 
clerk,  it  seems  to  be  very  sufficiently  ex- 
plained by  Cyprian's  statement  (Ep,  29)t 
—that  since  clerks  were  usually  employed 
for  conveying  such  letters, — (a  practice  of 
which  we  have  traces  a  century  and  a  half 
earlier,  in  the  epistles  of  St.  Ignatius)  J — and 
since  the  Carthaginian  clergy  were  at  the 
time  so  scattered  that  those  who  remained 
at  their  posts  were  fully  occupied  by  their 
ordinary  duties — he  somewhat  anticipated 
the  season  for  advancing  two  persons  to 
ecclesiastical  offices  for  which  they  had  been 
already  designed.  And  as  to  the  frequency 
and  facilities  of  communication  which  draw 
from  Mr.  Shepherd  such  repeated  displays 
of  humour,  let  it  suffice  to  say  that  the  order 
of  the  letters  and  events  has  been  investi- 
gated by  Bishop  Pearson — no  less  eminent 

♦  Mr.  Shepherd  savs  in  his  ^Letter^  <p.  11),  *The 
refereoce  [from  Cartoage]  at  Rome  and  Aries  [in 
the  Donatistic  controversy]  are  not,  in  my  sense, 
intercourse  between  the  Churches.*  We  do  not  see 
what  his  ar^ment  gains  by;  narrowing  the  definition 
of  mteramrte.  The  official  intercourse  of  formal  let- 
ters, notif3ring  elections  of  bishops  and  recommending 
members  of  one  church  to  the  other,  may  be  taken 
for  granted,  since  it  was  an  undoubted  part  of  the 
ecclesiastical  system  in  those  days.  That  which 
makes  the  case  of  C3rpTian  an  exception  to  the  usual 
«tate  of  things  is  the  existence— or  rather  the  pKser- 
vation — of  letters  belonging  to  another  class. 

t  For  the  sake  of  uniformity  with  Mr.  Shepherd, 
we  follow  Bishop  FelPs  numbering  of  the  Epistles. 

X  Dodwell,  Dissertat  CyprianicsB:  t  i  4  16; 
Til^monte,  M^moires :  t  iv.  p.  79. 


as  a  ebronol<^er  than  as  a  theok^^aa — thai 
in  his  sdieme  there  is  ample  room  for  all  that 
is  stated  to  have  occurred ;  and  that,  while 
some  of  his  details  have  been  questioned  \sf 
later  writers,  yet  neither  he  nor  they — al- 
though all  alike  unacquainted  with  the 
powers  of  the  *  Great  Western  Express'  (p. 
251)— appear  to  have  had  any  feeing  tlttt 
the  incidents  with  which  they  had  to  deal 
were  too  many  for  the  time  allotted  to  them. 

Another  general  observation  is  premised 
(p.  128)  by  way  of  discrediting  Cyprian's 
writings:  viz.  that  the  distinctness  with 
which  they  exhibit  the  whole  system  of 
church-govcimment  is  in  startling  contrast 
with  the  want  of  definiteness  on  such  points 
in  earlier  writers — ^Jreneeus,  Tertullian,  clem- 
ent, and  Origen — {Ignatius  is  significantly 
omitted.)  In  so  far  as  this  objection  relates 
to  those  orders  which  were  in  the  Churdi 
from  the  beginning,  the  simple  answ^  v^ 
that  in  Cyprian  the  subject  leads  to  the  fn- 
quent  mention  of  orders  and  oiSices,  and  in 
the  other  writers  it  does  not.  As  to  the  in- 
ferior orders — it  is,  we  believe,  generally 
agreed  that  these  were  introduced  or  settld 
in  the  third  century ;  that  the  first  mendoD 
of  a  teader  is  in  Tertullian  {De  Fraescr,  c 
41) ;  that  the  earliest  notice  of  sub-deac<Mis, 
&;c.,  is  in  Cyprian's  letters,  and  in  that  from 
his  contemporary  Cornelius  of  Rome  to 
Fabius  of  Antioch,  given  by  Eusebius,  L  tl 
0.  43  (which  our  author,  of  course,  pro- 
nounces a  forgery).  No  one  has  yet  been 
struck  by  any  improbability  in  the  notion, 
nor  has  Mr.  Shepnerd  fixed  the  time  at 
which  he  supposes  these  orders  to  have 
originated.  To  the  objections  that  'all 
seems  of  long  standing — ^an  old  established 
system'-;-that  on  *the  first  announcement  in 
ecclesiastical  history  of  the  name  of  such  a 
church-officer'  as  a  sub-deacon — 'he  is  not 
mentioned  as  a  novelty' — we  reply  that  our 
own  experience  may  show  us  how  soon 
novelty  wears  ofi*  in  such  matters.  Would 
any  one  think  it  necessary  in  this  year  1853 
to  speak  of  a  vice-chancellor  as  a  novelty  ! 
or  a  revising  barrister ,  or  2k  county -court  judge^ 
or  a  railway 'director^  or  navigator^  or  stoker^ 
or  an  honorary  canon,  or  an  ecclesiastieal 
commissioner,  or  a  poor-law  guardian  f  Yet 
all  these  are  of  the  last  forty  years — most 
of  them  of  the  last  twenty.  Would  Mr. 
Shepherd  have  thoucht  better  of  the  letters 
if  the  novelty  of  sub-deacons  and  acolytes 
had  been  stated,  and  the  functions  of  these 
officers  had  been  formally  explained  in 
them? 

We  now  proceed  to  the  detaOs  of  the 
correspondence. 

It  opens  during  the  persecution  under 
Decius,  A.n.  250.    Many  of  the  Carthagin- 
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ian  Christians,  oi}  being  put  to  the  test,  had 
consented  to  sacrifice  to  the  heathen  deities, 
80  that 

*Cjprian  pontively  makes  a  melancholy  jest 
about  it.  lie  says,  **  They  ran  to  the  market- 
place of  their  .own  accord;  of  tiieir  own  will 
they  hasted  to  their  [spintual]  death;  as  if 
they  always  wished  it,  as  if  embracing  an  op- 
portunity to  which  they  had  all  along  been 
looking.  How  many,  whom  the  magisftrates  put 
off  at  the  time  through  pr^ss  of  nightfall !  and 
Low  many  who  ev^n  entreated  that  their  undo- 
ing might  not  be  delayed !"  {Be  Lap$i»y  8).  *  I 
a£  the  reader,'  says  Mr.  Shepherd,  '  to  exercise 
his  own  Judgment,  and  think  whether  a  Chris- 
tian prefate,  especially  such  an  one  as  Cyprian 
is  represented  to  haye  been,  would  or  could  baye 
80  described  his  own  people,  however  unworthy 
their  conduct.'  (p.  loO.) 

The  reader  will  probably  be  somewhat 
surprised  at  this  appeal.     We  therefore  ex- 


cum  mis,  Ep.  15.]  The  granting  of  par- 
don to  the  penitent  lapsed  is  stated  to  have  been 
a  martyr's  prerogatxye,  out  of  oompliment  te 
him,  and  from  a  notion  that  his  wishes  most 
avail  in  heaven.  These  letters,  Cyprian  says, 
were  given  by  thousands ;  there  was  even  a  trside 
in  them.  I  leave  these  statements  also  to  the 
verdict  of  common  sense.' — pp.  130-1. 

Common  sense  would  probably  reply  that 
such  practices  were  very  unreasonable  and 
unscriptural ;  but  that  we  must  not  on  that 
account  deny  their  existence.  The  custom  of 
pleading  the  letters  of  martyrs  in  abatement 
of  penance  had  been  mentioned  by  Ter- 
tullian  half  a  century  before  {Ad  MartyreSy 
c.  1 ;  J9e  Pudic.y  c.  22)  and  is  supposed  to 
have  arisen  at  least  as  early  as  the*  middle 
of  the  second  century.*  It  is  surely  not 
difficult  to  conceive  the  feelings  which  origin- 
ated such  a  privilege;  nor  are  we  inclined 
to  reject  the  Cyprianlc  letters  because  they 


phrin  that  we  have  taken  the  liberty  of  sub-  represent  it  as  in  course  of  time  depraved 


stituting  the  late  Oxford  version  of  the  pas- 
sage for  that  given  by  Mr.  Shepherd ;  and 
that  whatever  may  seem  unbecoming  in  the 
words  which  our  author  (in  his  book)  ascribes 
to  Cyprian  is  entirely  owing  to  his  own  mis- 
translation,* 

When  the  danger  was  over,  those  who 
had  disowned  their  faith  wished  to  be  re- 
admitted to  the  communion  of  the  Church ; 
and  this  Mr.  Shepherd  speaks  of  as  a  *  sur- 
prising inconsistency.'  (p.  130.)  The  rec- 
tor of  Luddesdown  must  have  been  unusual- 
ly happy  in  his  experience  of  mankind,  if 
any  such  inconsistency  seems  incredible  to 
him.  We  presume  that  in  some  future  vol- 
nme  he  will  pronounce  the  English  Reforma- 
tion a  fable,  on  the  ground  that  some  per- 
sons who  had  been  Jrrotestants  under  Ed- 
ward are  said  to  have  carried  faggots  and  to 
have  gone  to  mass  in  the  reign  of  Mary, 
and  yet  after  all  to  have  returned  to  their 
Protestantism  on  the  accession  of  Elizabeth ! 

At  every  step  our  critic  meets  with  im- 
probabilities— 

*  As  Cyprian  objected  to  receive  [the  Lapsed], 
th^  went  to  the  few  martyrs  and  confessors, 
and  procured  from  them  letters  requiring  Cyp- 
rian to  readmit  them  into  the  Church.  In  some 
cases  he  was  allowed  a  previous  examination  as 
to  their  repentance ;  in  others,  the  order  was 
peremptory — even  in  this  form,  "Admit  A.  B. 
and  flSl  belonging  to  him."  [^Communicet  ille 


*'Th^  showed  such  readiness — it  must  have 
heen  an  opportunity  long  desired  by  them — that, 
even  when  the  pagan  magistrate  wanted  to  close  the 
day's  performances,  the  African  Christians  would  not 
allow  him  to  retire.  So  eager  were  they  to  abjure 
Christianity,  tl^at  they  could  not  wait  till  the  next 
day.'— p.  130. .  We  must  add  that  in  Mr.  Shepherd's 
Letter,'  p.  9,  the  passage  is  correctly  translated,  and 
the  charge  rf  improper  jeUing  disappeart  / 


by  corruptions : — which,  be  it  remarked,  the 
writer  denounces  as  such — as  alike  novel 
and  pernicious. 

Cyprian  had  withdrawn  from  the  persecu- 
tion, and  Mr.  Shepherd  is  cKsposed  to  lay 
much  stress  on  the  circumstance  that  we  are 
not  informed  as  to  the  name  of  his  retreat — 
an  omission  which  appears  to  us  insignifi- 
cant, and  by  no  means  unnatural,  (p.  131.) 
On  this  the  Roman  clergy  wrote  tb^  their 
brethren  of  Carthage  (Ep.  8).  *  They  state 
that  Crementius,  a  sub -deacon,  had  been 
sent  to  them  by  the  Carthaginian  church, 
certa  ex  eati^fi,  and  from  him  they  had  learnt 
of  Cyprian's  retirement.'  (p.  131.)  It  is  ap- 
parently implied  that  in  Mr.  Shepherd's 
opinion  the  sub-deacou's  mission  must  be 
imaginary,  because  the  reason  of  it  is  not 
stated.  But  here  again  the  translation  is  in 
fault.f  The  words  certa  ex  caush  evidently 
relate,  flot  to  Crementius'  visit  to  Rome,  but 
to  Cyprian's  withdrawal  from  his  see  •,  and 
it  is  not  said  in  the  original  letter  that  Cre- 
mentius had  been  sent  by  the  Carthaginian 
church  but — that  he  had  come  from  it  to 
Rome.  It  would  seem  that  he  went  on  his 
own  business,  or,  at  least,  not  on  a  mission 
from  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  of  Car- 
thage ;  that  he  was  not  charged  with  any  let- 
ter, as  a  messenger  of  the  church  would 
probably  have  been,  but  that  (as  the  word 
didicimus  intimatesj)  he  gave  an  oral  re- 
port of  Cyprian's  fli^t,  which  made  an  un- 
favourable impression  on  the  Roman  clergy 


♦  Tillemont,  iv.  69, 70 ;  Mosh.  *  De  Rehus  Christ,' 
490. 

t  The  ori^nal  is  as  follows :— *  Didicimos  secessis- 
se  benedictum  papam  Cyprianum  a  Crementio^  sub* 
diacono,  qui  a  vobis  ad  nos  venit,  certA  ex  causa.' 

t  Rettberg,  p.  77.  ^.^.^.^^^  ^^  x^^kj^k: 
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— who  had  just  seen  their  own  bishop  mar- 
tyred, and,  during  the  vacancy  of  the  see, 
were  much  under  the  influence  of  the  rigid 
party  which  afterwards  formed  the  Nova* 
tianist  schism.  They  therefore  wrote  a  let- 
ter in  which  Mr.  Shepherd  (p.  132),  after 
Baronius,  suftposes  them  to  assert  for  them- 
selves, as  RomanSy  a, right  to  order  all  the 
churches  upon  earth,  whereas  to  common 
eyes  it  seems  merely  to  say  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  whole  clerical  body  to  watch  over 
the  flock  of  Christ.  * 

*  Cyprian,'  says  Mr.  Shepherd,  *is  repre- 
sented as  being  exceedingly  hurt  at  their 
letter  to  his  clergy,  and,  as  it  had  no  sub- 
scription, to  have  doubted  of  its  genuineness. 
He  therefore  immediately  sent  it  across  the 
Mediterranean  again,  with  a  letter  request- 
ing satisfaction  on  that  point'  {JSp,  20);  and 
then  follows  the  usual  drollery  about  the 
time  requisite  for  such  a  proceeding.  But 
— ^not  to  speak  of  points  in  the  epistle  which 
our  author  has  omitted  to  mention  f — is  it 
incredible  that  Cyprian  may  have  taken  tbis 
way  of  hinting  to  the  Romah  clergy  that 
their  letter,  written  on  imperfect  information, 
was  not  altogether  proper,  and  may  have  in- 
tended so  to  give  them  an  opportunity  of 
Wthd rawing  or  explaining  it  1  {Eettber^,  p. 
79.) 

After  this  are  noticed  two  letters  which 
passeO  between  Celerinus,  a  confessor  of 
Rome,  and  Lucianus,  a  Carthaginian  confes- 
sor. Mr*  Shepherd,  with  an  exaggeration 
which  is  meant  to  be  humourous,  «ays  that 
from  these  'the  reader  might  imagine  the 
two  churches  one  family.  Every  one  seems 
to  know  every  one.'  (p.  133.)  Surely  it  is 
not  impossible  that  some  Roman  Christians 
may  have  known  some  of  Carthage.  At 
this  rate,  what  is  to  become  of  those  Apos- 
tolical epistles  which  end  with  greetings 
from  members  of  one  church  to  members  of 
another  far  more  distant  than  Carthage  was 
from  Rome  1  Celerinus  would  seem  to  have 
had  ample  means  of  knowing  how  things 
were  at  Carthage ;  he  mentions  that  sixty- 
five  Carthaginian  confessors  had  lately  ar- 
rived at  Rome  {Ep.  2n;  nay,  he  was  himself 
most  likely  a  native  ot  Carthage  or  connect- 
ed with  it,  since  we  afterwards  find  him  in 
Africa,  receiving  ordmation  from  Cyprian. 
(JSp.  39,) 

Passing  over  some  small  doubts  which  do 
not  require  a  refutaticni,  we  come  to  the  no- 
tice of  a  letter  said  to  have  been  written  by 
the  Roman  presbyter  Novatian  {Up.  30)  in 

*  See  Bdluze,  not.  m  loc ;  and  Peanon,  *  Annales 
Cyphanici,'  p.  24,  col.  3. 

t  As  to  Cyprian's  remarks  on  the  questionable  ap- 
pearance of  the  Roman  letter,  see  Dodwell,  ^Dissert. 
*Cypr.,»il 


the  name  of  his  brethren.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  Novatian  soon  after  founded 
a  schism — his  distinctive  tenet  being  the  d^ 
niai  of  reconciliation  with  the  Church  to 
those  who  had  lapsed  in  persecution.  Thii 
letter,  then,  says  our  author,  ^  probably  had 
two  objects — one  to  injure  his  character,  by 
assuming  that  when  he  became  a  schismatic 
he  changed  his  views  from  interested  mo- 
tives; and  the  other,  to  insinuate  Boma 
supremacy.'  (p.  135.)  As  to  the  first  of 
these,  we  mf^y  remark  that  the  change  as- 
cribed to  Novatian  was,  at  the  utmost,  not 
from  a  lax  to  a  strict  view,  but  from  one  de- 
gree of  strictness  to  another — the  only  case 
in  which  the  letter  itself  allows  of  recoDcilla* 
tion  being  that  of  penitents  on  their  death- 
bed; and  that  writers  of  the  class  with 
whidi  every  schismatic  or  reputed  heretic  is 
a  hero — such  as  Mosheim  and  Neandei^ 
deny  that  Novatian  was  guilty  of  any  real 
inconsistency  at  all.  As  to  the  *  insinuation 
of  Roman  supremacy,'  we  can  only  admire 
the  extraordinary  licence  of  mis-translatioa 
which  produces  it.  The  letter,  we  are  told, 
'  opens  to  this  effect :' — 

*  Although  a  mind  consoioos  of  having  dooe  iti 
duty  is  satisfied  with  the  approbation  of  God— 
[solo  Deo — God  aione]— and  neither  seeks  the 
praise,  nor  fears  the  blame,  of  others ;  stiUt  they 
are  deserving  of  double  honoor  who,  ffli^ 
conscious  of  God's  approval,  desire  also  that  their 
conduct  should  be  approved  by  their  brethren.' 

Now  the  Latin  of  the  words  which  we 
have  marked  by  italics  is — Cum  cofucm- 
tiam  sciant  Deo  soli  debere  se  judici;  i.  ^ 
^^  although  they  know  that  they  are  bound  tx> 
submit  their  conscience  to  God  a^tme  as  their 
judge."  After  such  distinct  and  repeated 
acknowledgements  that  Cyprian  was  inde- 
pendent of  any  human  judgment,  we  migbt 
allow  the  remainder  of  the  passage  to  stand 
as  in  Mr.  Shepherd's  translation;  but  for 
the  sake  of  correctness  we  prefer  quotiif 
from  the  **  Library  of  the  Fathers  :"— 

*  That  you,  brother  Cyprian,  should  do  thii 
is  no  wonder,  who,  according  to  your  innate 
^odesty  and  diligence,  have  wished  us  to  hi 
found  not  so  much  judges  as  partners  in  joor 
ooumels;  that  we,  while  we  approve  what  jeo 
have  done,  might  share  the  praiie  with  joo* 
and  be  partakers  of  your  counsels,  because  we 
concur  with  them.  For  we  are  all  thought  to 
have  laboured  together,  wherever  we  are  found 
united  in  the  same  azreemert  of  censure  and 
disciphne.'— Cjrp.  EpisUeSy  p.  62. 

Instead  of  a  claim  of  supremacy,  we  are  ufl* 
able  to  discover  an v  thing  here  except  thank- 
fulness for  Cyprian's  courtesy,  and  desire  to 
act  in  conformity  with  his  measures  as  to 
the  treatment  of  the  Lapsed.  S^^ 
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*A11  these  letters,'  says  Mr.  Shepberd, 
*  Cyprian  is  then  supposed  to  send  to  Carthage 
with  an  order  that  every  faoiiity  may  be  given 
to  fureign  bishops,  presbyWs,  and  deacons,  who 
nuty  chance  to  be  at  Carthiige,  to  copy  them. 
But  what  had  foreign  bishops  to  do  at  Rome 
and  Carthage  in  this  time  of  fiery  persecution  7 
And  i»  hy  should  the  Roman  clergy  have  been 
ao  a"^y  with  Cyprian  for  a  temporary  conceal-* 
ment  m  the  neighbourhood  of  his  people,  arid  so 
friendly  with  these  foreign  and  (talian  bishop 
who  had  entirely  deserted  their  flocks  ?  Flight 
in  the  time  of  persecution  was  episcopal  igno- 
miny.'— ^p.  136. 

Flight,  even  in  a  bishop,  was  not  neces- 
sarily ignominy;  in  some  cases  it* was  re- 
garded as  the  most  proper  course;*  and 
among  the  bishops  who  adopted  it,  not  from 
fear  but  in  obedience  (as  t)ney  believed)  to 
scriptural  precept,  were  Polycarp,  Gregory 
of  Neocaesarea,  Dionysius  of  Alexandria, 
and,  in  the  next  century,  the  great  Athana- 
sius.  If,  however,  it  were  disgraceful,  how 
oould  a  forger  have  thought  of  representing 
his  hero  as  fleeing?'  But  on  reference  to 
the  letter  we  discover  no  such  state  of 
things  as  Mr.  Shepherd  represents.  The 
words  are — ^If  any  bishops,  &a,  sBould  be 
present,  or  should  arrive,'*  \  The  heat  of 
persecution  waa  over;  Cyprian  evidently 
contemplates  not  refugees  who  were  known 
to  be  then  actually  at.Carthage,  but  possible 
visitors  of  other  kinds.  There  is,  therefore, 
no  ground  for  representing  this  letter  as  in- 
oonsist^t  with  that  of  Cyprian's  retirement. 

Next  it  noticed  a  letter  from  the  Roman 
clergy  to  Cyprian  {Ep.  36),  in  which  they 
mention  one  Privatus,  a  deposed  African 
bishop: — 

*  As  respects  Privatus  of  Lambese,  you  have, 
according  to  your  custom,  made  us  acquainted 
with  what  troubles  you  ["  Nunciare  vluisti^ — 
^'  you  have  been  pl^ised  to  mnke  us  acquainted^' 
— a  slight,  but  not  insignificant,  difference.] 
We  all  ought  to  watch  over  the  body  of  the 
whole  church,  whose  members  are  distributed 
throughout  every  province.  But  before  your 
letter  had  arrived,  we  had  not  been  deceived 
by  his  cunning.  For  when  previously  Futurus, 
one  of  the  party,  wished  fraudulently  to  obtain 
a  letter  from  us,  we  knew  who  he  was,  and  we 
did  not  give  it.* 

♦What,*  aska  Mr.  Shepherd,  *was  the  object 
of  this  mysterious  letter,  for  which  Privatus 
had  »ent  to  Rome,  but  which  he  had  failed  to 
obtiun  ?  No  doubt  it  was  meant  that  the  reader 
should  gather  from  this  notice  that  Privatus  h^d 
made  an  appeal  to  Rome  for  a  reversal  of  the 
African  decision ;  that  Cyprian,  having  heard 
of  it,  had  written  to  deprecate  such  an  inter- 

^  See  a  note  in  the  OxfoVd  trantlation  of  Cyprian's 
Treatises,  p.  159. 

t  *Si  qui  de  peregrinis  episcopi,  vel  pre8b3rterii, 
yel  diaconet  pnesentes  fuerint  vel  supervenerint.' 


ference ;  and  that  the  Roman  church,  knowing 
the  character  of  the  appellant,  had  not  granted 
the  letter.'—p.  137. 

To  all  this  we  answer  that  the  Romanist 
editors  of  St.  Cpyrian  put  no  such  meaning 
on  the  passage ;  indeed  we  cannot  imagine 
how  Mr.  Shepherd — even  according  to  his 
own  loose  and  inaccurate  translation — can 
reconcile  the  idea  of  a  Roman  claim  to  the 
right  of  reversing  African  decisions  with  the 
language  of  the  sentence  in  which  the  Writers 
assert  the  duty  of  all  to  watch  over  the 
whole  church.  Even  Rohrbacher — a  living 
ultramontane  historian,  the  popularity  of 
whose  loose  compilation  does  no  credit  to 
the  church  of  Tillemont  and  Fleury — even 
\his  writer — unscrupulous  as  he  usually  is 
In  reproducing  all  manner  of  obsolete  falla- 
cies and  fictions — can  make  no  more  of  the 
matter  than  that — *  On  volt  ici  une  nouvelle 
preuve  de  I'inter^t  que  mettaient  dos  lors  lea 
n6r6tiques  m^mes  aux  voyages*  de  Rome 
pour  y  obtenir  quelque  faveur*  {HieL  Uhu 
verselle  de  VEgliee  Catholique,  ed.  2,  vol.  v, 
p.  432).*  The  letters  which  Privatus  at- 
tempted  to  get  were  evidently,  as  Tillemont 
(iii.  30)  says,  *  lettree  de  paix,^  t.  e.,  letters 
of  communion  with  the  Roman  church,  of 
which  he  might  me^e  use  elsewhere.  Cyprian 
had  put  the  Roman  clergy  on  their  guard 
against  him ;  and  for  thus  *  watching  over ' 
thei/  church  they  thank  him  in  words  which 
have  been  strangely  misinterpreted  as  ex- 
pressing an  assumption  of  superior  juris- 
diction. 

After  a  vacancy  of  sixteen  months,  the 
see  of  Rome  was  filled  by  the  election  of 
Cornelius.  Two  African  bishops  were  pre- 
sent; Mt  is  not  exactly  said  that  it  was  their 
duty  to  go,  but,'  in  our  author's  opinion, 
*  it  is  a  very  suspicious-looking  proceeding* 
(p.  138).  In  truth,  this  simple  act  of  com- 
munion might  as  well  be  said  to  prove  that 
Cyprian  exercised  a  superintendence  over 
the  Roman  church,  as  that  he  acknowledged 
any  authority  in  it.  The  new  bishop  soon 
reports  to  his  brother  of  Carthage  the  recon- 
ciliation to  the  Qiurch  of  some  confessors 
who  had  joined  Novati'an  in  his  schism.  Any 
communication  of  this  sort  from  Carthage 
to  Rome  is  interpreted  by  Mr.  Shepherd  aa 
a  token  of  subjection ;  any  from  Rome  to 
Carthage,  as  an  assumption  of  superiority. 
He  tells  us  that  Cornelius — 


*  Of  this  Univertal  Hittory^  which  extends  to 
twenty-eifrht  volumes,  Paris  has  already  given  two 
large  editions,  and  both  have  been  pirated  in  Bel* 
^um.  Moreover,  the  author  mentions  in  the  Pre« 
face,  p.  vii.,  that  an  English  translation  is  in  pro- 
gress, ^  faite  car  un  ministre  Anglican  devena  pr6trs 
Ca  bolique,  PAbb^  Brown- BarritJ^  We  have  met 
with  no  other  notice  of  this  translation,  and  are  quite 
in  the  dark  as  to  the  English  Abb6. 
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*  even  sends  the  information  off  to  Cyprian,  the 

Tery  same  evenine,  of  the  Synod Ships 

were  always  ready,  and  the  wind  was  alwayb 
fikir.'  [A  curious  inference  from  the  statement 
that  Cornelius  had  heen  obliged  to  make  haste 
in  order  to  catch  an  opportunity  11  ^And,  as 
he  puts  down  word  for  word  the  language  of 
the  schismatics  on  their  return  to  unity,  i  sup- 
pose there  is  some  meaning  in  it,  more,  perhaps, 
than  is  at  first  sight  imagmed.' — ^p.  139. 

As  the  words  were  evidently  a  prescribed 
form,  we  see  no  great  unlikelihood  in  the 
bishop^s  recording  them.  The  conclusion  is 
this—*  We  are  not  ignorant .  . .  that  there 
ought  to  be  one  bishop  in  the  Catholic 
(3iuroh.'    And  Mr.  Shepherd  remarks — 

*In  spite  of  all  the  twistings  of  commentators, 
I  suspect  that  there  is  some  meaning  in  those 
expressions  which  will  be  more  fiishionable  at 
Rome  that  at  Canterbury.' 

The  writers  who  take  the  side  of  Canter- 
bury, however,  are  not  Protesants  only. 
We  may  name  Baluze  {not  in  loc,)]  Dupin, 
(i.  1.^8) ;  TiDemont,  (iii.  460) ;  and  even  the 
late  Paris  editors,  who  give  the  explanation, 
^  In  Catholica  ecclesia^  hoc  est,  in  unaquaque 
eoclesifit'  {Patrol  iii.  col.  xxxiii.)  To  say 
that  there  was  but  one  bishop  in  the  whole 
Church  would  surely  have  been  rather  too 
much ;  besides  that  the  question  was  not 
whether  the  Roman  bishop  were  superior  to 
others,  and*  the  source  of  their  episcopacy, 
but  whether  Cornelius  or  Novatian  were 
rightful  bishop  of  Rome.  The  meaning  of 
the  words  obviously  is,  either  *  in  a  Catholic 
church'  (which  is  favored  by  the  Greek 
of  Cornelius'  letter  to  Fabius — h^  KaOoXiK^ 
IkkXtioi^ — Eu9eh,  vi.  43),  or  *  in  the  Catho- 
lic church  of  a  particular  place.'  But  Mr. 
Shepherd  will  not  give  up  his  Baronius ! 

One  Felicissimus  had  formed  a  schism  at 
Carthage,  and  now  set  up  Fortunatus  as 
bishop  of  that  city  in  opposition  to  Cyprian. 
'The  pseudo-bishop,'  says  Mr.  Shepherd,. 
*had  been  consecrated  by  a  party  of  Afri- 
can bishops,  all  of  whom,  either  for  crimes 
or  heresies,  had  been  excommunicated  at 
Carthage,  and  one  of  them  also  at  Rome ' 
(p.  140).  As  it  had  been  expected  that 
five-and-twenty  bishops  would  share  in  the 
consecration,  and  as  there  were  eventually 
only  five,  we  cannot  think  it  incredible  that 
these — the  most  desperate  of  their  party, 
and  that  the  party  of  laxity — were  persons 
voch  as  are  here  described.  The  new  bishop 
sent  an  envoy  to  announce  his  election  at 
Kome — a  *  rather  bold'  step,  no  doubt,  as 
our  author  says,  but  yet  nowise  inconceivable 
— more  especially  if  we  consider  that  Cor- 
nelius belonged  to  the  more  lenient  of  the 
Roman  parties,  and  that  there  is  reason  for 


supposing  him  to  have  gone  further  in  the 
way  of  lenity  before  than  afler  his  late 
elevation,  so  that,  while  his  policy  as  bidx>p 
was  not  yet  very  clear,  the  laxer  party  «t 
Carthage  might  have  had  some  grounds  for 
expecting  to  meet  with  sympathy  from  him. 
Cornelius  at  first  repelled  the  envoy,  but, 
on  a  threat  that,  the  letters  of  Fortunatui 
should  be  publicly  read,  he  was  induced  by 
a  regard  for  the  peace  of  his  Church,  to  tem^ 
porise  in  some  way  whidi  is  not  particularly 
-described.  We  need  not  point  out  the  ex- 
treme improbability  that  a  Roman  forgist 
would  hiive  invented  such  an  incident. 

*  Cyprian;  says  Mr.  Shepherd,  'in  [the 
69thJ  letter  replies,  but,  instead  of  saying — 
What  right  have  you  to  interfere  in  an  A&icaa 
quarrel,  or  to  receive  any  letters  from  Carthage 
except  from  me? — he  expresses  great  distress 
at  Cornelius's  conduct,  and  enters  upon  a  proof 
that  he  is  the  true  bit-hop  of  Carthage  ....  all 
which  implies  that  there  was  an  authority 
vested  in  Cornelius  to  enter  upon  the  queetioii, 
whether  Cyprian  was  true  bishop  of  Carthage. 
....  We  are  told,  moreover,  that  Cyprian  had 
sent  the  names  of  aU  the  orthodox  oishops  to 
ComeliiV)  that  he  might  know  to  whom  to 
write.'— p.  141. 

Now  the  &ct  is,  that  Cyprian  remonstmtes 
with  Cornelius  in  the  strongest  maimer;  that, 
far  from  acknowledging  any  supremacy  hi 
Rome,  he  takes  him  to  task  for  having  hj 
his  weakness  lowered  the  dignity  common  to 
the  whole  episcopal  order;  that  he  proteitB 
most  forciblv  agamst  the  carrying  of  any 
cause  out  of  the  province  to  which  it  be- 
longed,* The  only  authority  acknowledged 
in  Cornelius  is  the  right,  which  every  Cat  .olio 
bishop  had,  to  ascertain  the  title  and  the 
orthodoxy  of  those  with  whom  he  was  to 
communicate.  The  names  of  the  orthodox 
bishops  were  forwarded  to  him,  because  the 
opposite  schisms  of  Novatian  and  Felicissi- 
mus had  both  intruded  their  bishops  into 
Africa ; — ^and  the  purpose  of  this  was  not 
only  that  the  bishop  of  Eoim  alone  '  might 
know  to  whom  to  write,'  but  that  he  and 
others  oj  CypriarCs  colleagues  might  know 
with  whom  to  communicate,  either  by  writ- 
ing to  them  or  by  receiving  their  letters (S  9). 
In  the  case  of  Marcian  (which  will  be  noticed 
hereafler),  we  find  Cyprian  desiring  his  bro> 
ther  of  Rome  to  report  to  him  the  name  of 
the  new  bishop  of  Aries,  that  he  might  knov 
to  whom  to  write  and  to  direct  his  brethren : 
— namely,  in  giving  the  *  letters  of  peace '  by 
which  Christians  were  recommended  to  the 
members  of  any  church  which  they  might 
visit  {Ep,  68).t    This  may  help  to  expUia 


*  B«roDtiat  has  very  hard  work  to  get  over  thit^-* 
Ann.  255j  4  xxi. 
t  In  his  pamphlet  Mr.  Shepherd  again  and  tgain 
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the  purpose  of  suoh  oorrespondenoe  ;  it  will 
hardly  be  construed  as  a  claim  of  supremacy 
Ibr  Carthage  over  either  Rome  or  Gaul. 

Siich  being  the  main  purport  of  the  59th 
Letter,  it  is  not  to  be  interfered  with  by  the 
terms  in  which  Cyprian  incidentally  magni- 
fies the  church  of  Rome,  when,  in  a  strain 
largely  savouring  of  his  old  calling  as  a  pro- 
fessor of  rhetoric,  he  denounces  the  audacity 
of  the  schismatics  in  seeking  communion 
with  a  church  whidi  was  the  very  type  of 
unity — a  church  founded  by  the  chief  of  the 
Apostles — ^and  whose  orthodoxy  had  been 
celebrated  by  St.  Paul  himself 

THie  later  letters  of  the  collection  relate  to 
the  manner  of  admitting  into  the  Church 
converts  from  heretical  or  schismatical  sects. 
Cyprian  maintained  that  such  persons  ought 
to  be  baptised,  unless  they  had  formerly  re- 
ceived regular  ecclesiastical  baptism  ;  while 
Stephen,  then  bishop  of  Rome,  held  that 
baptism  administered  in  heresy  was  valid, 
and  that  converts  who  had  been  so  baptised 
required  only  imposititm  of  hands  for  admis- 
sion to  Church- communion.  The  controversy 
which  arose  in  consequence  has  generally 
been  regarded  by  Romanists  as  a  difficulty, 
and  by  Protestants  as  a  decisive  proof  that 
in  Cyprian's  days  the  see  of  Rome  had  no 
superiority  over  other  churches.  *  If,'  says 
Mosheim  {De  Eeh,  Christy  p.  541),  *any  one, 
after  reading  the  language  held  by  the 
Af^cans  to  the  bishop  of  Rome,  can  still 
maintain  that  the  Roman  prelate  in  that  age 
had  any  power  or  jurisdiction  over  other 
bishops,  such  a  person  must  either  be  beyond 
measure  obstinate,  or  vehemently  in  love 
with  opinions  imbibed  in  his  childhood.' 
What  would  the  learned  Chancellor  of  G6t- 
tingen  have  thought  of  an  Anglican  divine 
who  supposes  not  only  that  these  letters  fa- 
vour the  papal  pretensions,  but  that  they 
were  manufectured  for  the  sake  of  enforcing 
themt 

Mr.  Shepherd's  first  objection  to  this  part 
of  the  correspondence  is,  that  some  letters 
from  Stephen  are  represented  as  lost.  This 
is,  however,  the  less  to  be  wondered  at,  since 
several  of  the  extant  letters  are  wanting  in 
many  manuscripts.  And,  if  there  must  be 
a  theory  to  account  for  the  non-appearance 


dilates  («.  g.^  {ip.  20-22)  on  the  improbabilitv  of  the 
^Important  epistolary  mtercouree'  which  the  Cy^ 
prruqc  writings,  according  to  his  view,  represent  as 
bcring  been  carried  on  '  not  onljr  between  the  Roman 
tohop  and  the  individual  African  bishops,  but  also 
between  the  Italian  and  African  bishops  generally.' 
The  improbability  entirely  disappears  if  we  consider 
that  the  ^  epistolary  intercourse '  usually  consisted  of 
flotfaing  more  than  ecclesiastical  passports  issued  to 
travellers.  When  a  see  was  contested  by  rival 
bishops,  it  was,  of  course,  necessary  that  the  orthodox 
histiope  of  other  places  should  know  to  which  of  the 
rivals  sach  passports  ought  to  be  addressed. 


of  those  from  Stephen,  Bishop  Pearson's 
supposition — that  they  have  been  destroyed 
out  of  regard  for  the  Roman  bishop's  repu- 
tation*— ^is  far  more  plausible  than  Mr. 
Shepherd's  insinuation  that  the  forger  was 
too  dull  or  too  lazy  to  invent  them.  Our 
author  continues^ — 

*MaQy  synods  were  held,  and  one  synodal  letter 
is  sent  to  Stephen,  eontaining  two  decrees,  which 
they  had  made.  These  are,  in  reality,  the  forty, 
fifth  and  forty-sixth  of  the  Apostolical  Canons.'-^ 
p.  142. 

The  identity  is  not  quite  clear  to  us ;  at  all 
events,  although  it  might  be  a  very  good 
argument  against  the  pretended  apostolical 
origin  of  the  canons,  it  is  none  against  the 
genuineness  of  the  Cyprianic  epistles. 

*  Although  •  says  Mr.  Shepherd,  *  Cyprian  main* 
tains  his  right  of  private  jaogment  in  his  diocese, 
still  there  are  angry  insinaations  about  a  biskop 
of  bishopn,  and  expressions  like  the  following  are 
now  and  then  seen: — 

*  **  Reason,  and  not  custom,  should  prevail. 
Peter,  whom  the  Lord  chose  first,  and  on  whom 
he  built  his  Church,  when  Paul  was  disputing 
with  him  afterwards  on  circnmclsion,  did  not  claim 
more  than  he  ought,  or  arrogantly  take  upon  him- 
self,  to  say  that  he  was  the  primate,  and  that  he 
ought  to  be  obeyed  by  more  recent  Apostles^ 
nor  did  he  despise  Paul  because  he  had  been 
previously  a  persecutor ;  but  he  yielded  to  truth 
and  reason,  setting  us  an  example.** ' — Ep,  71. 

What  is  to  he  said  to  a  gentleman  who 
sees  in  this  passage  an  admission  of  Roman 
supremacy  1 

^Bat,'  we  are  told,  the  important  letter  of 
this  coDtroversy  is  one  from  Ftrmilian,  bishop  of 
Cffisarea  in  Cappadocia,  a  man  seoond  to  none  of 
his  day.  It  is  represented  that  he  is  of  the 
same  opinion  with  Cyprian ;  and  that  Cyprian 
had  sent  a  deacon  to  him.  all  the  way  from 
Carthage,  with  a  letter— and  this,  the  t5th  in 
the  series,  is  his  replv.  It  reads  exactly  as  if  it 
was  one  of  Cyprian^s ;  but  the  writer,  I  sop* 
pose,  intends  to  aeoount  for  that  by  saving  thai 
he  had  read  over  Cyprian's  letter  so  often  thai 
he  had  got  it  by  heart,  and  that  there  was  no 
harm  in  saying  the  same  thing  twice  over. 
Moreover,  as  Cyprian's  deacon  was  in  such 
haste  to  return  home,  owing  to  the  approach  of 
winter~(after  a  jonmey  from  Africa  to  Cappa* 
dooia  the  rest  of  a  day  or  two  might  have  been 
thought  but  reasonable) — ^he  reafiy  eould  only 
say  what  first  came  into  h's  head.  But  he  ad^ 
some  facts,  very  nroch  indeed  to  the  purpose ; 
namely,  that  St^hoa  had  boasted  of  the  plaoa 
of  his  bdshopric,  of  his  succession  from  Peter,  oa 
whom  the  Cfaaroh  was  built,  and  thai  Stephen 
had  exoommonieated  him  a&d  crowds  of 
Churches  around  him.'— pp.  14S-4. 


•  *  Annates 
the  same  explanation, 


Cyprianici,' jp.  54.    ifoch^ie'^V^ 
inauon,  *  De  Rebut  Christ.,'  p.  541. 
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Mr.  Shepherd  certainly  deserves  the 
praise  of  originality.  So  little  has  the  real 
xoeaning  of  the  better  been  understood  by 
those  for  whose  benefit  he  supposes  it  to 
have  been  forged,  that  the  first  Romanist 
editors  to  whom  it  became  iinown  suppress- 
ed  it;  and  that  others,  although  they  could 
no  longer  withhold  it  when  it  had  once  been 
published,  openly  justify  the  original  sup- 
pression, and  regret  the  indiscretion  which 
had  allowed  so  mischievous  a  document  to 
get  abroad.*  Even  Baronius  had  not  the 
mgenuity  to  penetrate  into  the  true  con- 
struction ;  and  Rohrbacher  can  make  no- 
thing better  of  the  letter  than  to  say  that 
Firmiltan  writes  like  a  man  beside  himself. 
*  Quant  au  pape,'  says  the  ultramontane 
Abbe,  '  il  en  parle  avec  I'emportement  d'un 
bomme  qui  ne  se  possede  plus :  il  le  traite 
d'aveugle,  d'insens6,  de  Judas,  d^her^tique, 
et  de  pire  qu^heretique  :  avec  cela,  il  lui  re- 
proche  la  colere,  lui  recommande  Thumilite 
et  la  douceur!' — ^vol.  v.  p.  477.) 

Mr.  Shepherd  nas  also  been  the  first  to 
perceive  the  improbability  of  the  story  that 
Cyprian,  finding  himself  drawn  into  a  dis- 
agreement with  the  great  church  of  the 
West,  thought  it  well  to  look  for  support 
from  the  Eastern  churches,  which  were  al- 
ready embroiled  with  Stephen  on  the  same 
account  ;f  that  he  chose  the  most  eminent  of 
the  Asiatic  bishops  as  the  person  with  whom 
he  should  open  his  communication  ;  that,  as 
was  usual  in  such  cases,  he  sent  the  letter  by 
one  of  his  clergy ;  and  that  this  deacon,  hav 
ing  left  Carthage  after  the  breaking  up  of  a 
council  held  in  the  beginning  of  September, 
was  somewhat  pressed  for  time  that  he 
might  return  from  Cappadocia  before  winter 
set  in — although  it  is  clear  enough,  frgm  the 
•tatements  in  the  letter,  that  he  enjoyed 
more  than  one  or  ttoo  days  of  rest  at 
Ceesarea. 

The  likeness  of  style  between  Eirmilian's 
letter  and  the  others  had,  indeed,  been  be- 
fore observed ;  but  editors  and  historians 
have  been  content  to  suppose  that  it  was 
translated  by  Cyprian,  or  under  his  superin- 
tendence ;  while  at  the  same  time  they  have 
found  indications  of  its  original  language  in 
some  remaining  traces  of  Greek  idiom.J 

As  to  Stephen's  boasts  and  claims,  we 
wish  we  could  find  room  for  the  passages  in 


153; 
Genev., 


•  See  PameliDS,  in  Migne's  *  Patrolona,  Hi.  1 
and  compare  Daill^, 'De  Usu  Patrum/^*  ^i 
1656jp.  84. 

t  That  the  qoArrel  with  the  Aaiatict  began  before 
that  with  Cyprianj  see  Maran's  Life  of  Cyprian,  in 
Migne's  *  Patrologia,'  iv.  161 ;  Mosheim, '  be  Rebus 
Christ.,*  p.  539;  Walch,  *  Hist,  dcr  Ketzereien,»  u. 
350 ;  and  Schrockh's  *  KircbenKeschichte/  iv.  324. 
^t  See  Maran,  in  Migne's  Cyprian,  p.  163;  and 
Eettberg,  p.  188. 


which  Firmilian  deals  .with  them,  but  shill 
content  ourselves  with  the  quotation  already 
made  from  Rohrbacher,  as  giving  some  idet 
of  the  Asiatic  bishop's  unceremonious  style. 
We  must,  however,  notice  the  very  mislead- 
ing language  which  Mr.  Shepherd  uses  here 
and  elsewhere  on  the  subject  of  excommuni- 
cation. He  tells  us  (p.  144)  that  *  Stephen 
excommunicated  crowds  of  Churches' — that 
his  predecessor  Victor  *  had  already  by  im- 
plication excommunicated  at  least  some  three 
or  four  of  the  Apostles' — namely,  in  his 
dispute  as  to  the  time  of  Easter  with  some 
Orientals,  who  professed  to  ground  their 
practice  on  apostolical  authority.  Such 
statements  are  repeated  over  and  over;  it  is 
said  at  p.  186  that '  there  are  no  events  of 
the  ante-Nicene  period  to  be  compared  with 
these  in  importance  if  they  be  true,'  since 
'  on  their  truth  or  falsehood  rests  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  'Churches ;'  and  the  same  re> 
mark  in  Substance  recurs  elsewhere. 

No  doubt  excommunications  in  the  style 
of  the  later  Popes  would  have  been  events 
of  vast  importance  if  they  had  taken  place 
in  the  period  to  which  v  ictor  and  Stephen 
belong.  But  in  reality  the  Roman  bishops 
of  those  days  made  no  Hildebrandine  pre- 
tensions, and  the  term  excommunicaHon 
gives  a  very  exaggerated  notion  of  their 
proceedings.  They  did  not  pretend  to  sepa- 
rate the  churches  which  they  censured  from 
the  body  of  Christ,  or  to  deprive  them  of 
the  ministrations  of  grace;  they  only 
exercised  a  right  which  belonged  alike 
to  every  church — the  right  of  breaking  off 
religious  intercourse  with  churches  Whose 
tenets  or  practices  they  dissapprove.*  It  is 
said  that  in  the  Paschal  controversy  Victor 
renounced  communion  with  the  Orientals, 
and  endeavoured  to  draw  other  bishops  into 
the  same  course,  but  that  through  their  re- 
fusal, which  in  some  cases  was  accompanied 
by  severe  remarks  on  his  conduct,  the  at- 
tempt was  foiled.f  And  so  it  was  in  the 
case  of  Stephen.  He  cut  off  (or  threatened 
to  cut  off)  certain  churches  from  his  commu- 
nion ;  and,  besides  the  scandal  of  sudi  a 
breach,  it  must  have  been  a  great  practical 
inconvenience  for  the  objects  of  his  censure 


*  See  Mosheim,  *  De  Rebua  Christy'  pp  447, 
538. 

t  *  Neither  Irenseus  nor  Polycrates,'  says  Mr.  Shep- 
herd, *  express  any  doubt  ts  to  the  power  and  author- 
ity of  the  Roman  bishop  to  interfere  abroad.  *I«- 
naeus  respectfully  remonstrates;  Polj crates  (l***^ 
of  the  Eastern  Quartodecimens]  says,  '*  Who  cares  r 
but  the  ille^lity  of  such  proceeding  is  never  e'^ 
hinted  at.  The  prelate  could  issue  his  mandate,  only 
there  might  be  then,  as  now,  persons  who  woulddii- 
regard  it.:*  (p  202).  Surely  the  saying,  *Wh« 
cares  V  and  disregarding  a  papal  mandate,  are  pretty 
strong  denials  of  the  Pope's  right  to  issue  such  docu- 
ments. DigitizedlDy  VjfO^VlC 
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to  be  thus  8e{>aniled  from  the  church  of  the 
imperial  city ;  but  the  separation  was  from 
the  local  church  of  Home  only,  not  from  the 
whole  catholic  body. 

*  It  18  diffiouly  writes  Mr.  Shepherd,  *  to  say 
what  was  Cyprian's  own  fate  in  this  controver- 
sy. To  have  excommunicated  a  bishop  they  were 
going  to  martyr  would  have  been  a  strong  mea- 
Bore :  but  to  doubt  that  the  bishop  of  Rome 
conla  not  H]  have  excommunicated  nim  would 
be  worse,  iF  not  absurd  ....  And  there- 
lure  it  is  left  an  (^)6n  question.'-i-p.  144. 

Ilie  bishop  of  Home  couldy  no  doubt,  have 
excommunicated  Cyprian,  in  the  only  sense 
which  that  age  ever  thought  of;  and  Cy- 
prian <»uld  have  done  the  like  by  the  bishop 
of  Rome  ;  but  a  forger  would  hardly  have 
left  the  event  *  an  open  question.'  Cyprian, 
in  fact,  outlived  not  only  Stephen,  but  his 
luccessor  Sixtus  ;  and  from  the  mention  of 
the  latter  by  Cyprian's  contemporary  bio- 
grapher as . '  bonus  et  pacificus  sacerdos,'  it 
is  inferred  that  peace  was  restored  between 
Rome  and  Carthage  without  for  the  time  in- 
terfering with  the  practice  of  either  church.* 

Mr.  Shepherd  proceeds  to  consider  the 
relations  of  the  Roman  church  with  those  of 
Spain,  France,  and  Asia  Minor.  "We  need 
not,  however,  concern  ourselves  with  the 
last  of  these  heads,  as  the  section  on  it  is 
merely  a  repetition  of  the  Firmilian  story, 
with  the  witticisms  about  the  length  of  the 
journey,  its  uselessness,  and  the  messenger's 
impatience. 

First,  then,  as  to  Spain.  Two  bishops  of 
that  country,  Basilides  and  Iljfartial,  had 
been  deposed  for  grave  offences,  and  succes 
Bors  had  been  canonically  appointed  to  their 
dioceses.  On  this,  one  or  both  applied  to 
the  bishop  of  Rome — not  (as  our  author 
ropposes,  p.  146)  for  a  mandate  of  restora- 
tion, but  for  an  acknowledgement  of  them 
as  being  in  communion  with  him,f  which 
they  naturally  regarded  as  ah  important 
help  towards  recovering  their  sees.  The 
application  was  successful.  The  Spanish 
church  was  disturbed  by  Stephen's  proceed- 
ings, and  requested  advice*  from  Cyprian, 
who  thereupon  summoned  a  council.  The 
result  may  be  given  in  Mr.  Shepherd's 
words : — 

.  *  Tillewontj  iv.  180, 161 ;  Gieseler,  *  Kircheng.,> 
!•  397.  Cyprian  and  his  African  brethren  had  al- 
ways disclaimed  the  idea  of  preacribinff  to  others. 

t  This  appears  from  Cyprian's  words : — *  Etsi  ali- 
qoi  de  collegia  noetiis  exstiterint  [namely,  Stephen], 
^  deificam  disdplinam  negligendam  putant,  et  cum 
Wi/iVe  et  Maniali  ietnere  communirant,  conturbare 
Mem  nostram  res  ista  non  debet'— See  Bupin,  i. 
IW ;  Casaubon,  '  De  Libertate  Eccleaiastica,'  in 
Hickes*  »  Treatises,'  iii.  209,  ed.  Oxf.  1848 :  and 
Qieselcr,  i.  367. 


'  Cyprian  writes  a  synodal  reply  (£■)?.  67), 
in  which  he  says  that  they  had'done  very  right; 
that  Stephen,  through  ignorance  of  the  facts, 
had  done  very  wrong  ;  and  that  they  must  re- 
sist the  invasion.' — pp.  146-7. 

lliis  does  not  look  much  like  an  evidence  of 
Roman  supremacy.  Ifthe  idea  of  appealing 
at  all  in  that  age  were  not  absurd,  the  a£^r 
might  be  described  as  an  appeal  from  Rome 
to  Carthage,  and  a  peremptory  overruling  of 
the  Roman  decision  by  the  African  synod. 
Baronius  seeks  for  comfort  in  a  conjecture*--^ 
the  futility  of  which  is  shown  by  Baluze 
{Patrol.y\\\.  1021) — that  the  object  of  the 
bishops  who  asked  for  Cyprian's  judgment 
may  have  been  to  take  it  witii  them  to 
Rome  aa  a  recommendation  of  their  cause — 
whereas  it  really  does  not  appelK*  that  they 
applied  to  Rome  at  all.  Pagi  {in  Baron,^ 
ed,  Mansi,  vol.  iii.  p.  47),  while  he  questions 
Pearson's  chronology,  has  not  a  word  to 
say  against  the  Anglican  bishop's  inferences 
as  to  the  bearing  of  the  case ;  and  Rohrba- 
cher  is  driven  to  find  a  solution  of  its  diffi- 
culties in  supposing  that  Cyprian  may  have 
been  deceived  by  the  successors  of  Bassilides 
and  Martial !  (vol.  v.  pp.  467-8).  But  our 
new  historian  takes  a  very  different  view  :— 

*  Stephen  is  blamed,  but  no  doubt  is  uttered 
as  to  his  right  to  interfere.  There  would  have 
been  no  blame  if  its  exercise  had  been  justified 
by  circumstances.  Here  however,  he  was  em- 
ploying it  infavour  of  two  men  utterly  unfit  for 
the  episcopate.  The  reader  will  therefore  see  a 
reason  for  the  composition  of  these  letters  as 
respects  Spain.' — p.  147. 

Cyprian,  we  allow,  did  not  deny  to  Ste- 
phen that  same  power  of  interference  which 
he  himself  exercised.  But  what  a  &r-sight- 
ed  artist  must  the  forger  have  been,  who, 
in  order  to  enforce  the  doctrine  of  Roman 
supremacy,  represents  the  Pope  as  employ- 
ing his  authority  in  favour  of  a  bad  cause, 
and,  therefore  as  defeated  in  his  attempt- 
leaving  the  average  reader  to  draw  for  him- 
self the  conclusion  which  has  eluded  so  many 
acute  and  interested  commentators — that  if 
the  cause  had  been  right,  the  Papal  suprem- 
acy would  have  been  acknowledged  ! 

Let  us  now  look  to  Gaul. 

« 

*  Marcian,  bishop  of  Aries,  had  adopted  No- 
vatian's  tenets.  This  had  given  offence  to 
Faustinns,  bishop  of  Lyons,  and  his  suffragans; 
and  they  had  sent  a  synodal  letter  to  Stephen, 
giving  him  the  information,  and  apparently  de* 
siring  that  he  would  procure  his  deposition. 
For  some  cause  not  stated,  Stephen  is  said  to 
have  taken  no  notice  of  it;  they  therefore 
wrote  once  and  again  to  Cyprian>  saving  that 
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tiiey  had  told  Stepben,  bnthe  had  paid  no  at- 
tention to  their  letter,  and,  I  sappoee,  urgine 
Cyprian  also  to  write  to  him.  The  letter  (J 
.Cyprian  to  Stephen  is  preserved  [Ep.  68  ;]  in 
which,  having  told  him  tfuU  tt  wis  the  duty  of  aU 
bishops  to  iuterfere^*  he  urges  him  to  send  f^verj 
plain  and  peremptory  letter  to  the  province  and 
people  of  Aries,  as  well  excommunicating  Mar- 
cian  as  ordering  them  to  appoint  a  successor ; 
and  then  begs  him  to  let  him  know  who  is  ap- 
pointed.'—148. 

On  this  we  have  to  remark,  •  that  the  ap- 
plication of  the  Gaulish  bishops  to  Stephen 
was  not  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  Mar- 
oisn's  deposition,  as  if  by  the  authority  of 
Borne,  but  that  they  might  obtaia  assist- 
ance in  enforcing  their  own  resolutions, 
which,  as  Aries  was  a  metropolitan  see,  they 
were  not  <tf  themselves  strong  enough  to 
execute.  And  an  application  to  Rome  was 
especially  natural  in  the  case  of  a  person 
whose  offence  consisted  in  adhering  to  a 
Bchism  formed  in  opposition  to  a  late  bishop 
of  that  very  church.}  Here  again,  as  in  the 
Spanish  case,  recourse  is  had  from  Rome  to 
Carthage — not,  indeed,  as  if  the  African 
church  were  of  higher  authority,  but  on  the 
supposition  that  it,  like  the  Roman,  was  ot- 
titled  to  deliver  an  independent  and  an  in- 
fluential opinion.  Marcian  had  defied  his 
Gaulish  neighbours  on  the  ground  that  he 
had  not  been  excluded  from  communion  by 
the  bishops  of  other  churches;  Cyprian, 
therefore,  suggests  to  Stephen  that  the  ex- 
communication of  Novatian  involved  that 
of  all  his  followers,  and  consequently  that 
Marcian  must  not  be  suffered  to  insult  the 
whole  episcopal  body  by  such  pretences. 
And  for  this  purpose  it  is  that  he  desires 
his  Roman  brother  to  write  plenissitnas  lite- 
ras — not  *  a  very  plain  and  peremptory,'  but 
a  very  full  letter — one  going  into  the  details 
of  the  case — not  for  the  purpose  of  excom- 
municating Marcian,  but  declaring  him  to 
l>e  already  notoriously  excommunicate,  and 
on  that  ground  desiring  the  church  of  Aries 
to  proceed  to  a  new  election.  He  main- 
tains in  the  strongest  terms  the  equal  right 
of  all  bishops  to  take  such  a  part  in  watch- 
ing over  the  universal  Church ;  but  he  na- 
turally desires  that  Stephen  should  be  the 
more  immediate  organ  of  communication 
with  the  clergy  and  people  of  Aries — ^as 
being  much  nearer  and  much  better  known 
to  them  than  the  bishop  of  Carthage,  and, 
moreover,  as 'best  able  to  declare  to  them 
with  authority  the  excommunication  of  the 
JRoman  sc'iismatlc  and  his  adherents. 

Here  again  Mr.  Shepherd  is  1  ft  in  com- 


pany with  Baronius— almost  alone.  Pear- 
son (p.  48)  animadverts  strongly  on  ths 
Cardinal's  misrepresentaticMi  of  the  affiur ; 
Pagi  contents  himself  with  cntieising  Pear- 
>irs  chronology  {In  Baron,^  iii.  49);  Ri- 
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gault  {in  loc)  and  Dupin  (i.  177),  liberal 
Galileans,  are  against  Uie  Pope ;  Baluze,  a 
Gralllcan  of  a  higher  school,  keeps  the  mean 
between  Protestants  in  general  aiid  Mr. 
Shepherd. 

Our  author  follows  up  his  criticism  on  tba 
letters  by  an  exarainatton  of  the  external 
evidence  for  them.  His  first  objection  is, 
that  St.  Jerome's  translation  of  Eusebios' 
Chronicle  has  been  interpolated  with  notices 
of  Cyprian  and  Victor ;  these,  it  is  argued, 
must  be  later  than  Jerome,  because  he  pro- 
fessed only  to  add  matters  *  relating  to  the 
Roman  history,'  and  to  take  them  *  fK>m 
Tranquillus  and  other  illustrious  historians' 
(p.  163).  In  truth,  however,  Jerome  does 
not  describe  his  additions  as  relating  onfy^ 
but  chiefly  {maxime),  to  Roman  history; 
and  nobody  but  Mr.  Shepherd  would  sup- 
pose that  he  meant  to  deoar  himself  from 
inserting  notices  of  ecclesiastical  as  well  aa 
civil  matters  in  the  West  which  Eusebios 
— whether  from  ignorance  of  them  or  from 
a  legard  to  the  taste  of  his  oriental  readers 
— had  omitted.* 

Next,  we  are  told  that  Eusebius'  HUtorff 
is  interpolated  wherever  it  mentions  Cj- 
prian ;  and  then  follows  a  very  remarkable 
theory  as  to  the  chapter  mentioning  him  in 
what  is  styled  *  the  Album  of  the  interpo- 
lator'— viz,  St.  Jerome's  book  De  Viris 
Jllustribus.  'It  is,'  says  the  writer  of  that 
chapter  (c.  67),  *  superfluous  to  give  an  idem 
of  his  mind  or  genius,f  since  his  works  are 
clearer  than  the  sun  {sole  clariard)J*  To  as 
it  does  not  seem  at  all  impossible,  as  Mr. 
Shepherd  supposes,  that  Jerome  himself 
should  have  written  thus,  considering  such  a 
description  needless  in  the  case  of  a  partic- 
ularly well-known  author.  But  we  beg  to 
commend  to  our  reader's  consideration  the 
following  ingenious  suggestion: — *As  the 
peculiar  works  which  this  writer  wished  to 
introduce  had  not  yet  been  seen,  it  was  per- 
haps a  prudent  mode  of  ushering  them  into 
notice.'  (p.  163.)  That  is  to  say,  a  forger, 
who  assumed  the  name  of  St.  Jerome, 
wishing  to  palm  off  on  the  world  certain 
forgeries  bearing  the  name  of  an  imagfasry 
Cyprian,  describes  this  fabulous  person  at 
universally  celebrated,  and  his  works  as 
*•  known  wherever  the  rays  of  the  sun  fidl  V 


*  The  iialici  are  our  own. 

t  Barrow  '  On  the  Pope's  Supretntcy '  p.  318,  ed. 
1700;  Rettberg,  p.  151 :  » Library  of  Fathere,'  voL 
UL  pt.  ii.  p.  217. 


*  In  comparing  Mr.  Shepherd's  extracts  with  ik» 
*  Chronicle,'  we  have  observed  several  inacciuadcl 
which  we  have  not  room  to  mention  in  detail. 

t  So  Mr.  Shepherd,  p.  162,  translatea,  ingenii  in* 
dlcem  tezere.' 
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(p.  176).  Let  us  imagine  a  simple  minded 
student  of  those  days  reading  the  Interpo- 
lated Jerome — wondering  that  he  had  never 
before  heard  of  Cyprian  or  his  works — ask- 
ing everywhere  for  a  sight  of  these  renown- 
ed compositions — ^and  everywhere  receiving 
for  answer  that  nobody  else  had  ever  heard 
of  them.  If  the  chapter  in  question  was  the 
work  of  an  interpolator,  why  should  he  not 
have  characterised  his  Cyprian,  and  given  a 
list  of  the  pseudo-Cyprianic  treatises]  Or, 
if  these  were  not  yet  ready,  why  should  he 
not  have  put  off  his  interpolation  until  they 
were? 

After  this,  the  Life  of  Cyprian  ascribed  to 
his  deacon  Fortius  is  set  aside  as  a  ^  mani- 
festly spurious  work'  (p.  164) — although 
Gibbon — no  over-credulous  critic — regards 
it  as  oertainlv  genuine  (ed,  Milman^  1846, 
vol.  i.  p.  657).  Next,  Jerome's  Dialogue 
against  the  Luciferians  is  condemned,  l>e- 
cause  it  is  assumed  to  be  impossible  that  he 
should  have  mentioned  Cyprian  in  any  of 
his  genuine  works.  Then  Pacian's  works 
are  disposed  of  in  like  manner  (pp.  173-6). 
If  we  do  not  controvert  the  objections  in 
detail,  it  is  assuredly  not  from  anj  idea  of 
their  soundness. 

We  next  come  to  Optatus,  bishop  of  Mile- 
vis,  who  wrote  against  the  Donatists  about 
JLa  364-375.  As  this  father,  in  the  book 
wber^  he  argues  against  the  Donatistic  prac- 
tice of  rebaptizing  proselytes,  makes  no 
inention  of  Cyprian,  and  as  it  appears  that 
in  St.  Augustine's  time,  thirty  years  later, 
the  Donatists  relied  much  on  Cyprian's  au- 
thority for  their  practice,  Mr.  Shepherd  infers 
that  the  Cyprianic  writings  were  unknown  to 
Optatus  (pp.  176-7).  We  are  then  required 
to  suppose  that  during  that  interval  of  thirty 
years  between  Optatus  and  Augustus,  forge- 
ries bearing  the  name  of  Cyprian  were  im- 
posed on  the  African  Church ;  that  not  only 
were  these  works  received  and  acknowledged 
vith  reverence,  but — by  a  process  far  sur- 

tassing  the  most  marvellous  feats  of '  electro- 
iology* — the  Christians  of  Africa,  clergy 
and  Jaity,  learned  and  unlearned^  were 
brought  to  believe  that  this  *  probably  ima- 
ginary personage'  was  one  whom  they  had 
teard  of  all  their  lives — who  had  been  bishop 
of  Carthaee  only  a  hundred  and  fifty  vears 
before — that  they  had  always  regarded  him 
as  the  chief  glory  of  their  church — that  they 
and  their  fathers  had  been  accustomed  to 
keep  his  festival — that  there  were  among 
them  churches  dedicated  in  honor  of  him — 
in  one  of  which  Augustine's  pious  mothei 
had  prayed  as  her  son  sailed  away  to  Italy, 
only  $ight  years  after  the  completion  of 
Optatus's  work!  {Aug.  Confm.  lib.  v.  c.  8). 
This,  at  least,  is  the  present  appearance  ol 


the  theory,  although  hints  are  given  that  the 
name  of  Cyprian  is  to  vanish  from  Angus* 
tine's  pages*  on  the  publication  of  Mr.  Shep- 
herd's next  volume.  Of  that  volume  we 
hope  fn  due  time  to  form  an  opinion;  but 
we  shall  not  wait  for  it  to  form  our  opinion 
of  the  essay  before  us. 

The  difficulty  as  to  Optatus  may,  we 
think,  be  solved  in  this  way: — Optatu§  was 
not  likely  to  mention  Cyprian's  arguments 
for  rebaptism,  unless  they  were  alleged  by 
his  opponents ;  while  the  Donatists  of  his 
day  were  unwilling  to  appeal  to  Cyprian, 
because  they  dreaded  that  his  forcible  say- 
ings as  to  unity  might  be  turned  against 
them.f  And  when  the  Donatists  of  the  next 
generation,  having  brought  themselves  to 
consider  the  favorable  side  of  Cyprian  more 
than  the  other,  ventured  to  allege  his  autho- 
rity, they  were  met  by  Augustine,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  not  only  with  a  refuta- 
tion of  his  views  as  to  rebaptism,  but  with 
a  reference  to  his  doctrine  of  ecclesiastical 
unity. 

On  the  whole,  the  result  of  Mr.  Shepherd^s 
researches  among  the  writers  of  the  period 
between  the  usual  date  of  the  Cyprianic 
writings  and  that  which  he  would  assign  to 
them,  may  be  thus  summed  up:  —  that 
Cyprian  is  mentioned  wherever  we  might 
reasonably  expect  to  find  mention  of  him, 
and  in  some  places  where  it  would  not  be 
expected ;  and  that  our  author  considers  the 
absence  and  the  mention  of  bin  name  alike 
fatal — the  one  as  proving  that  the  writers 
had  never  heard  of  him — the  other  as  evi- 
dence of  forgery  or  interpolation.  J 

One  other  argument  must  be  noticed : — 

*  These  letters  consist  of  one  from  Novatian, 
two  frotti  the  Roman  clergy,  two  from  Cornelias, 
the  Roman  bishop,  one  fhjm  Celerinus,  a  Roman 
confbflBor,  and  a  i^ply  of  Lucian  td  C^erixiiis; 
one  [qn.  twol]  from-  the  RcMoaii  oonf^asors;' 
four  from  various  Africans;  'one  from  Firmiliaa, 
bishop  of  CaBsarea  in  Cappadooia ;  and  the  rest 
from  Cyprian  himself  lliat  is  to  say,  ther« 
are  twelve  different  writers,  and  they  belong  to 
three  different  parts  of  the  globe,  Italy,  Africa, 


*  The  frequency  of  its  occarrenos  tbtre  may  be 
in  some  measure  estimated  from  the  fact  that  the 
articles  Cj/prianut  in  the  Benedictine  Index  to  St 
Augu>tine — which  relates  to  such  works  only  as  the 
editors  supposed  to  he  genuine — would  ftll  nearly 
three  pe^s  and  a  half  of  the  Quarterly  Review. 

t  Cyprian  is.  indeed,  mentionecUin  Optatus,  ^De 
Schism.  Donat/  i.  19  (and  possibl^lsewhere);  but 
Mr.  Shepherd  assumes  that  both  the  mention  of  MS 
name,  and  some  language  which  resembles  his,  must 
be  interpolated. — p.  525. 

X  Some  further  samples  of  anti-Cyprianic  mania 
are  to  be  found  near  the  end  of  the  volume  (pp.  520, 
521) ,  where  the  testhnony  of  Lactatrtius  {httt.,  Dfv. 
▼.  1) ,  is  set  aside  witfaout  any  intelligible  reason,  and 
the  letters  in  which  St  Jerome  mentions  Cyprian 
are  pronounced  to  be  spurious. 
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and  Asia  Blinor.  Yet  I  will  Tentore  any  cha- 
racter for  acateness  that  the  reader  may  kindly 
attribute  to  me,  upon  the  truth  of  the  following 
statement — that  lul  the  letters  were  written  by 
one  and  the  same  individual,  although  some 
two  or  three  are  a  little  disguised.' — pp.  178-9. 

This  is  a  somewhat  delicate  matter,  on 
which  it  is  not  every  one  who  c6n  be  ad- 
mitted to  give  an  opinion.  Supposins,  how- 
ever, that  all  the  letters  are  much  alike,  the 
Cftse  would  not  be  without  a  parallel.  We 
lately  heard  a  committee-man  of  a  venerable 
and  excellent  society  complain  that  all  its 
correspondents,  from  Rupert's  Land  to  New 
Zealand,  wrote  in  exactly  the  same  style ; 
,  and  the  like  might  be  instanced  in  other 
cycles  of  formal  and  official  correspondence. 
I^  too,  the  style  of  the  Cyprianic  epistles 
does  not  vary  with  the  persons,  it  does  vary 
according  to  the  subject,  from  plain  matter- 
of-fact  statement  to  eloquent  declamation; 
and  this  is  at  once  a  far  more  natural  variety 
than  the  other,  and  one  much  less  likely  to 
have  been  attempted  or  attained  by  a  forger. 
But  we  have  quoted  the  passage  chiefly  for 
the  sake  of  pointing  out  the  exaggeration 
which  it  would  probably  convey  to  the  read- 
er's mind.  What  differences  might  we  not 
expect  from  'twelve  different  writers'  in 
'  three  different  parts  of  the  globe  !*  Yet,  on 
examination  Of  the  list,  it  will  appear  that, 
as  Firmilian's  letter  is  an  African  transla- 
tion, the  number  of  those  which  might  be 
expected  to  present  'lingual  peculiarities' 
distinct  from  the  rest,  is  aeveUy  or  (if  Cele^ 
rinus  was  not  an  African)  eight — ^including 
one  of  six  lines  from  the  Koman  confessors, 
which  our  author  has  overlooked ;  and  even 
of  these  some  are  admitted  to  be  *  a  little 
disguised.'  And  yet,  because  in  the  remain- 
ing four  or  five  there  is  no  strongly  marked 
difference  of  style,  Mr.  Shepherd  stakes  his 
character  for  acuteness  on  the  supposition 
that'll  the  letters  came  from  '  one  and  the 
same  individual !' 

We  cannot  afford  room  for  a  further  exam- 
ination of  Mr.  Shepherd's  details :  but  we 
believe  that  the  answer  to  such  of  his  argu- 
ments as  we  have  lefl  unnoticed  is  either 
implied  in  the  precedhig  remarks,  or  will 
readily  suggest  itself  to  any  reader  who, 
without  being  frightened  by  the  very  unusual 
dogmatbm  and  assumption  of  the  author's 
tone,  will  exercise  his  own  judgment  as  he 
peruses  the  ffl^y.  And  now  we  proceed 
to  make  some  more  general  observations. 

First,  then,  we  may  ask,  Could  the  forgers 
of  the  fifth  century  have  done  the  work  which 
Mr.  Shepherd  ascribes  to  them?  *The 
Barbarians,'  he  says, '  like  n  swarm  of  locusts, 
were  spreading  over  the  empire.  Peace  and 
her  handmaids,  oivilisation  and  literature, 


were  leaving  the  nations.  The  Jeromes,  and 
Augustines,  and  Crysostoms  had  no  succes- 
sors. In  short,  darkness  was  &st  covering 
the  earth'  (pp.  274-5).  In  such  times,  in- 
deed, clever  impositions  would  have  been 
likely  to  find  an  easy  reception ;  but  where 
was  the  ability  to  execute  themt  Could 
such  an  age  have  produced  men  capable  of 
forging  the  writings  ascribed  to  Tertullian — 
so  remarkable  for  strange  stormy  earnest- 
ness, so  individual  in  character  and  thougfal 
and  language— or  those  which  pass  under 
the  names  of  Cyprian,  Athanasiua,  Augu8> 
tine,  and  the  rest? 

What  a  depth  and  compass  of  design  are 
attributed  to  the  Cyprianic  forger!  Not. 
only  does  he  imagine  a  number  of  fabulous 
persons,  and  invent  for  them  a  series  of 
adventures ;  but,  knowing  that  his  brother 
romancers  are  apt  to  make  all  their  incidents 
bear  on  the  plot,  he  gives  his  fiction  a  look 
of  nature  by  throwing  in  many  which  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  main  story.  An 
ordinary  novelist  might  have  set  up  Nov»- 
tian  in  opposition  to  Cyprian,  but  we  see  a 
master's  hand  in  the  superfluous  additional 
rivalry  of  Felicissimus :  we  see  it  too  in  the 
story  of  the  plague  at  Carthage — ^in  the  let- 
ters about  tne  redemption  of  captives — 
about  the  care  of  the  poor — ^about  a  player, 
who,  after  having  become  a  Oiristian,  en- 
deavored to  get  a  livelihood  by  giving  les- 
sons in  his  old  profession — about  the  oonta- 
macy  of  a  deacon  towards  Rogation — ^about 
the  suspicious  practices  of  professed  virgins 
— about  clerical  executorships — about  the 
use  of  water  in  the  Eucharist — and  other 
matters,  all  beside  the  leading  subject  of  the 
correspondence.  And  no  less  is  it  to  be 
seen  in  the  repetition  of  Cyprian's  views  on 
baptism  to  one  person  ofter  another — Juba- 
ian,  Quintus,  Pompey,  Magnus — a  repetition 
rather  wearisome  to  the  reader,  but  intended 
(no  doubt)  by  the  forger  to  suggest  the  no- 
tion of  so  many  independent  correspondents, 
each  by  himself  applying  for  a  resolution  of 
his  difficulties.  Add  to  this  the  ^11  and 
labor  bestowed  on  the  Cyprianic  Treatises 
— which  are  of  at  least  equal  bulk  with  the 
Epistles,  while  only  a  very  small  portion  of 
them  relates  to  the  supposed  object  of  the 
forgeries ;  for,  although  Mr.  Shepherd  makes 
hardly  any  express  reference  to  these  Trea- 
tises (except  the  De  Zapsis),  we  presume 
that  he  does  not  deny  them  a  common  ori- 
gin with  the  Epistles,  and  would  reject  the 
one  class  as  well  as  the  other.  The  forgery 
is  alike  ingenious  and  elaborate. 

But  add  to  this  that  the  intention  was  to 
favor  the  papal' claims,  and  our  admiration 
of  the  artist's  skill  will  be  vastly  heightened. 
'  Supposing  the  letters  to  have  been  written 
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'with  the  oh]ect  of  asserting  a  Roman  suprepi- 
aoj,'  says  our  author,  *that  ol^ect  could 
hardly  have  been  more  skilfblly  and  less 
obtrusively  attained'  (p.  145).  The  attain- 
xnent,  indeed,  is  so  very  unobtrusive  that  it 
has  hitherto  eluded  even  those  who  were 
inoet  concerned  to  discover  and  to  display 
it.  The  forger  does  not  go  directly  to  work 
as  a  vulgar  performer  might  have  done. 
He  begins  by  representing  the  Roman  see 
as  vacant;  and,  when  it  is  filled  by  one 
bishop  after  another,  he  represents  Cyprian 
as  treating  with  them  on  terms  of  perfect 
equality.  He  makes  Cornelius  weak,  and 
Cyprian  reproves  bim ;  he  makes  Stephen 
neglectful  of  his  duty,  and  Cyprian  admon- 
ishes and  overrules  him;  he  makes  him 
violent  and  arrogant,  and  CJyprian  and  Fir- 
miiian  boldly  resist  him.  Whether  wrong 
(as  in  the  case  of  the  Spanish  bishops)  or 
right  as  (in  the  question  of  rebaptism),  the 
Pope  is  always  represented  as  beaten ;  but, 
says  Mr.  Shepherd,  all  this  is  meant  as 
Evidence  of  Koman  supremacy;  if  he  is 
beaten,  it  proves  that  he  had  a  right  to  beat ! 
These,  we  rather  think,  are  devices  be- 
yond the  invention  of  any  forger.  And  we 
must  ask  whether  a  forger  would  have  been 
likely  to  insert  in  Cyprian's  own  story  inci- 
dents such  as  the  withdrawal  from  his  see, 
the  hardly  accountable  length  of  his  absence, 
the  seeming  inconsistency  (as  some  consider 
it)  in  his. treatment  of  the  lapsed,  the  retire- 
ment and  reappearance  of  his  last  days? 
Would  a  forger  have  left  it  to  be  disputed 
what  were  precisely  Stephen's  views  as  to 
baptism — whether  he  acknowledged  all  he- 
setical  baptism  whatsoever,  or  agreed  with 
the  later  Church  in  its  limitations  of  this 
principle  1  Would  he  have  left  it  uncertain 
whether  Stephen  only  threatened  to  renounce 
communion  with  Cyprian  and  the  Orientals, 
or  actually  carried  out  his  threat — and  what 
was  the  end  of  that  affair?  Would  not 
some  traces  of  the  Jifih  century  appear  in  the 
language?  Would  a  forger  of  that  time 
have  represented  the  position  of  bishops  as 
it  is  exhibited  in  the  letters,  where  the 
bishops  of  Rome  and  Carthage  do  nothing 
without  consulting  their  clergy  and  people  ?* 


*  See  pp.  73,  74  of  *  A  Manual  of  Ecclesiastical 
History  from  the  First  to  the  Twelfth  Century,'  by 
the  Rer.  £.  S.  Foulkes,  Oxford,  ISSl—an  unpretend- 
ing work,  which  appears  conscientiously  executed, 
and  likely  to  be  useful,  although  the  autnor  hardly 
comes  up  to  the  present  state  of  knowledge  on  his 
subject.  German  writers,  who  must  have  a  theory 
for  erer3rthing.  regard  the  story  of  Cyprian  as  that  of 
a  grand  struggle  between  the  episcopal  and  presb}r- 
teriftl  powers,  in  which  the  bishops  came  off  tri- 
umphant It  would  be  easy  to  state  objections  to 
this  theory ;  but  we  mention  it  as  a  proof  how  very 
remote  Mr.  Shepherd's  view  is  from  all  ordinary 
apprehensions.  ' 


Had  not  the  power  of  the  Soman  hishop 
advanced  heyond  the  point  at  which  it  ap- 
pears in  these  documents  ? — and,  if  so,  would 
not  a  forger  of  the  fifch  century,  writing  in 
the  Roman  interest,  have  hrought  it  up  to  at 
least  the  current  notions  of  his  own  time  1 
Would  he  not  have  blamed  the  presbyter 
Novatus  for  having  a  wife,  as  well  as  for 
kicking  her  during  her  pregnancy  1 — and  the 
bishop  Martial  for  having  children,  as  well 
as  for  burying  ihem  in  a  heathen  cemetery? 
Would  he  not  have  introduced  much  more 
of  the  supernatural  7  The  tone  of  the  earlier 
part  of  the  fifth  century  in  this  respect  may 
be  understood  from  the  Lives  of  St.  Martin 
by  Sulpicius  Severua  and  of  St.  Ambrose  by 
Paulinus.  We  find  these  saints  curing  blind- 
ness, dumbness,  leprosy — ejecting  devils — 
raising  the  dead.  Weapons  aimed  at  them 
fly  aside— or  the  assassin  is  palsy-struck. 
The  Archbishop  of  Milan  discovers  by  reve- 
lation the  bodies  of  martyrs,  which  work  an 
abundance  of  miracles;  angels  are  seen 
whispering  sermons  into  his  ear;  devils 
bear  witness  to  his  orthodoxy ;  demoniacal 
possession  befalls  those  who  oppose  him. 
The  Bishop  of  Tours  has  frequent  confer- 
ences with  angels,  departed  saints,  and 
devils;  he  multiplies  oil,  raises  and  lays 
tempests,  makes  men  and  beasts  remain 
fixed  without  the  power  of  motion  ;  aligela 
heal  him  when  wounded,  and  aid  him  in 
destroying  heathen  temples;  he  delivers 
himself  by  prayer  from  fire  and  from  the 
effects  of  poison ;  he  arrests  a  tree  in  the 
act  of  falling  on  him,  and  compels  it  to  take 
another  direction ;  he  calls  up  the  shades  of 
the  dead ;  the  invocation  of  his  name  silences 
a  furious  dog,  and  preserves  from  shipwreck; 
parts  of  his  dress  3ure  diseases;  even  the 
straws  on  which  he  had  slept  aT  night  cast 
out  devils.  Is  it  to  be  supposed  that,  if  the 
Cyprianio  writings  were  forgeries  of  an  age 
which  was  accustomed  to  such  tales  as  these 
in  saintly  biography,  the  manufacturer  would 
have  content^  himself  with  a  few  intime^ 
tions  of  the  future  in  visions,  and  a  few  in- 
stances of*  judgment  on  persons  who  had 
denied  the  mith  1 

The  only  passages  that  have  even  the 
slightest  appearance  of  favouring  the  Roman 
views  are  those  which  speak  loftily  of  St. 
Peter,  and  of  the  church  which  that  apostle 
had  founded.  Some  of  these  are  almost 
certainly  interpolated  ;  one,  and  perhaps  the 
most  celebrated,  in  the  treatise  De  iJnitate 
Ecclesiffi,  has  words  which  are  wanting  in 
most  MSS.  Baluze  followed  Bishop  Fell  in 
rejecting  them,  and  so  the  passage  was 
printed  before  his  death,  which  took  place 
while  his  edition  was  in  the  press ;  but  the 
Benedictines,  on  whom  the  completion  of 
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the  work  devolyed,  cancelled  the  leaf,  and, 
while  they  preserved  in  the  notes  Baluze's 
reasons  for  omitting  the  words,  restored 
them  in  the  text  for  the  sake  of  uniformity 
with  other  French  editions.*  As  to  passages 
of  this  kind  in  general,  it  is  obvious  that  the 

i>resumption  is  against  the  genuineness  of 
anguage  tending  to  the  exaltation  of  Rome, 
inasmuch  as  in  the  ages  to  which  the  MSS. 
belong  there  was  no  temptation  to  erase 
such  language,  while  there  was  a  strong  in- 
ducement to  insert  it.  But,  if  we  admit  all 
that  appears  in  the  text  to  be  genuine,  the 
passages  in  question  contain  no  recognition 
of  Roman  supremacy ;  as  Mr.  Shepherd 
would  have  clearly  seen,  if  he  had  applied  to 
the  Cyprianio*  writings  the  same  reasonable 
system  of  interpretation  by  which  he  ex- 
plains  the  meaning  of  some  other  Fathers 
in  the  concluding  section  of  his  book.  Cy- 
prian was,  indeed,  penetrated  with  the  idea 
of  ecclesiastical  unity  ;  without  the  unity  of 
the  visible  Church  he  can  admit  no  commu- 
nion with  Christ,  no  participation  of  grace, 
no  hope  of  salvation.  He  regarded  St.  reter 
as  the  type  of  apostleship,  and  the  Roman 
church  as  the  representative  of  unity — de- 
riving from  its  founder  a  symbolical  charac- 
ter ;  but  the  primacy  which  he  recognised  in 
St.  Peter  and  in  his  church  was  no  more  than 
a  prjmacy  among  equals.  In  this  sense  he 
throughout  spoke  and  acted.  He  allowed 
Cornelius  or  Stephen  no  other  authority  than 
that  which  he  claimed  for  every  member  of 
the  one  universal  episcopate,  *  cujus  a  singu 
lis  in  solidum  pars  tenetur'  {De  Unit  EccL 
a  6). 

Mr.  Shepherd  speaks  of  his  '  History'  as 
presenting  *  a  true  picture  of  the  position  of 
the  Roman  in  the  Universal  Church  during 
the  first  four  centuries'  (p.  124).  We  can 
discover  no  picture  of  any  kind.  The  author 
has  effaced  that  to  which  we  have  been  ac- 
customed ',  but  in  its  stead  he  gives  us  only 
a  blank  canvas.  We  very  much  wish  that 
Mr.  Shepherd  had  stated  distinctly  his  idea 
as  to  the  position  of  the  Roman  church  in 
those  ages.  Does  he  really  suppose — as 
seems  to  be  the  most  natural  inference  from 
this  work — that  the  churches  of  the  third 
century  were  all  unconnected  with  each 
other  ?  Or  that  the  church  of  the  imperial 
city,  which  even  in  St.  Paul's  days  held 
constant  intercourse  with  those  of  the  sub- 
ject countries,  had  in  the  meantime  become 
isolated,  and  dropped  all  communication  be- 
yond the  circle  of  its  own  members  ?  Or 
that  a  church  placed  like  that  of  Rome  could 
have  avoided  gaining  a  certain  precedence 


and  influence  ?  Carthage  bad  in  its  degree 
such  a  precedence  in  Africa,  Alexandria  m 
Egypt,  Antioch  in  the  East  It  certainly 
does  not  appear  to  us  that  the  Cjprianic 
Epistles  at  all  overstate  what  would  have 
been  the  natural  and  necessary  effect  of  the 
Roman  bishop's  position,  even  if  he  had  not 
been  regarded  as  the  successor  of  that  apos- 
tle, who  6rst  received  the  proniise  of  '  keys 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.'  The  influence 
which  Rome  has  in  these  letters  is  ona  wfl- 
lingly  allowed  so  long  as  it  does  not  inter- 
fere with  the  rights  of  other  churches ;  but 
when  it  attempts  to  encroach,  it  is  firmly 
resisted,  and  is  reduced  within  its  proper 
bounds.  And  even  the  highest  pretensions 
of  Stephen  belong  to  an  entirely  different 
grade  from  those  which  we  are  accustomed 
to  associate  with  the  papacy. 

Before  concluding,  we  must  briefly  notice 
some  selfgratulatmg  expressions  of  Mr. 
Shepherd's.  *  I  have  endeavoured,'  he  sajs, 
'  to  make  my  proofs  as  popular  as  I  can,  and 
to  ^resQ  them  as  much  as  possible  from  what 
would  be  repulsive^  (p.  6).  '  I  have  felt  that 
I  am  not  writing  exclusively  to  men  learned 
in  ecclesiastical  history  ;  I  have  therefore  en- 
deavoured to  address  my  objections  as  thuch 
as  possible  to  the  reader's  ^common  sense^ 


*  Propterea  quod  servato  fuerunt  in  omnibus  edi- 
tionibus  quae  in  Galli&  ab  annis  centum  et  quinqua- 
|;iAta  pro4i^ruat— jyof .  in  Cyp,  de  UnU  EccL,  §  4. 


which,  when  in  possession  of  the  requisite 
information,  is  the  critic  to  whose  judgm^ii 
I  defer'  (p.  126).    The  acquirements  of  read- 
ers who  can  need  some  of  the  information 
which  is  given  must  be  very  scanty  indeed. 
Is  it,  then,  fair  to  set  before  persons  who  are 
unacquainted  with  the  very  elements  of  the 
subject,  and  who  have  neither  the  will  nor 
the  power  tp  investigate  it  properly,  conclu- 
sions which  involve  the  whole  early  Churok 
in  a  charge  of  enormous  fraud  ?    Is  it  fair  to 
do  this  in  a  style  and  tone  which,  however 
little  fitted  for  gaining  any  legitimate  *  popu^ 
larity,'  may  fill  the  mouths  of  a  certain  class 
of  our  readers  with  vulgar  and  nonsensical 
jokes  on  a  very  serious  and  important  mat- 
ter 1 — ^The   addition  of  one  more  to  the 
volumes  which  may  be  mischievous  in  this 
way  is,  however,  of  comparatively  little  mo- 
ment.   The  more  real  and  lasting  evil  of 
this  production  will  be  on  the  opposite  side 
— ^as  telling  in  favor  of  Rome.     There  will 
be  no  need  to  deal  with  it  as  Mr.  Shepherd 
supposes  that  other  books  have  been  dealt 
with — to  suppress  the  genuine  copies,  and 
send  forth  a  forgery  under  the  same  title 
p.  274) ;  it  will  serve  the  cause  of  Rome 
r  better  as  it  is.    If  Mr.  Shepherd's  views 
as  to  Cyprian  prevail,  Romanists  will  find 
themselves  relieved  from  a  very  embarras»> 
ing  set  of  documents,  while  the  theory  of 
'  Development'  will  soon  contrive  to  make 
up  for  anythingp^^l^^ye^^jj^^^e  by  the 
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demolition  of  the  Carthaginiaai  martyr ;  if 
it  be  rejected — (which  is  the  only  result  Dhat 
ve  can  suppose  possible) — they  will  be  able 
to  retort  on  the  English  Church  the  reproach 
to  which  they  have  themselves  been  laid 
open  by  the  attempts  of  the  Missoris  and 
i&A  Molkenbuhrs.  They  may  plauably  tell 
us  that  the  Cyprianic  writings  are  clearly 
against  us — since  a  learned  Anglican,  Seeing 
that  those  writings  c^e  more  favourable  to 
Borne  than  even  Baronius  had  imagined,  has 
taken  the  desperate  step  of  declaring  Cy- 
prian *  probably  an  imaginary  personage,' 
and  his  history  and  correspondence  a  '  mis- 
called religious  novel'  (p.  159). 

The  e£^*t  of  such  solid  arguments  against 
Some  as  are  contained  in  other  parts  of  this 
performance  will  be  altogether  neutralised 
by  the  unreasonable  scepticism  of  the  essays 
on  Cyprian,  Stephen,  Victor,  and  Dionysius 
of  Alexandria.  If  these  are  to  afford  our 
measure  of  Mr.  Shepherd's  talent  for  re- 
search, we  cannot  hold  out  to  him  any  hope 
that  posterity  will  class  him  with  the  cele- 
brated German  who  reconstructed  the  early 
civil  history  of  Rome,  or  with  the  great 
[English  scholar  who  exploded  the  imposture 
of  rhalaris.  He  must  take  his  chance  of 
being  remembered  hereafter  in  company 
^th  the  unquestionably  erudite  and  inge- 
ziious  Jesuit  Hardouin,  who  proved  that  the 
works  of  the  so-called  classics  were,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  fabricated  for  bad  purposes 
in  the  course  of  the  middle  ages. 


Art.  V. — Lorenzo  Benoni,  or  Passages  in 
the  life  of  an  Italian.  Edinbuigh.  8vo. 
1853. 

Although  this  writer  has  chosen  to  adopt 
fictitious  and  fantastic  designations  for  him- 
self and  his  associated,  his  book  is  in  sub- 
stance, we  believe,  an  authentic  account  of 
real  persons  and  incidents.  His  name  is 
Giovanni  Ruffini — a  native  of  Genoa,  who, 
ever  since  be  succeeded  in  effecting  his  escape 
from  his  native  country  after  the  abortive 
attempt  at  revolution  in  1833,  has  resided 
chiefly  (if  not  whdly)  in  England  and 
France,  where  his  qualities,  we  understand, 
have  secured  him  respect  and  regard.  In 
1848  he  was  selected  by  Charles  Albert  to 
fill  the  responsible  situation  of  ambassador 
to  Paris,  in  which  city  he  had  long  been  do- 
mesticated as  a  refugee.  He  ercklong,  how- 
ever, relinquished  that  office,  and  again  wiUi- 
drew  into  private  life. 

He  appears  to  have  employed  the  time  of 


his  exile  in  this  country  to  sudi  advantage 
as  to  have  ac(juired  a  most  uncommon  mas- 
tery over  the  English  language;  the  present 
volume  (we  are  informed  on  good  authority) 
is  exclusively  his  own-^and,  if  so,  on  the 
score  of  style  alone  it  is  a  remarkable  curi- 
osity. But  its  matter  also  is  curious.  He 
reveals  a  personal  history  which,  though  he 
himself  deduces  no  practical  lesson  from  it, 
may  naturally,  we  think,  suggest  a  very  in- 
structive one.  A  conspirator  from  his  youth 
upwards,  he  gives  us  a  singularly  clear,  and 
we  doubt  not,  a  just  picture  of  the  con- 
spirator's life. 

*  Have  you  ever  been  near  to  one  of  those 
stage- decorations,  the  effect  of  which  is  so  strik- 
ing at  a  distance,  and  see  how  on  a  close  view 
the  illusion  vanishes,  and  you  have  nothing  he- 
fore  you  but  gaps,  mishapen  blots,  and  strokes 
seemingly  thrown  about  by  chance '{  So,  to  a 
certain  extent,  it  fibres  with  a  conspiracy.  Seen 
from  a  distance,  and  viewed  as  a  whole,  nothing 
more  striking  and  full  of  poetry  than  the 
mighty  compendium  of  so  many  wills  and 
forces  movea  by  one  spring,  and  working  its 
way  in  the  dark,  through  difficulty  and  danger 
of  every  description,  towards  the  noblest  and 
most  legitimate  of  conquests,  that  of  liberty 
and  independence!  But  if,  f^m  tbp  contem- 
plation or  this  whole,  you  descend  to  observe 
the  details — farewell  poetry,  and  hail  to  very 
commonplace  prose !  How  much  egotism,  how 
much  littleness  does  the  springs  or  this  multi- 
farious machinery!  Verily,  I.  assure  you,  the 
path  of  a  conspirator  is  not  strewn  with  rosea' 
— Lorenzo  Benoni^  pp.  380,  381. 

The  story  if  *  we  throw  aside  certain 
romantic  episodes  (part  of  the  author's  dis- 
guise), may  be  told  in  a  few  words.  He 
was  bom  in  the  beginning  of  the  centuiy, 
the  third  son  of  a  harsh  and  negligent  father 
(by  profession  an  advocate  but  of  no  great 
eminence),  and  of  a  mother  gentle  indeed 
and  affectionate,  but  a  mere  cipher  in  the 
management  of  her  own  family.  Consigned 
at  the  age  of  seven  to  the  charge  of  a  covet- 
ous old  uncle,  a  canon  in  one  of  the  cathe- 
dral towns  of  ^the  Riviera  between  Genoa 
and  Nice,  he  was  scantily  instructed  in  the 
rudiments  of  grammar  by  'a  tall,  lanky, 
sallow-faced,  half-starved  young  Abb6,'  at 
the  rate  of  three  pence  an  hour.  The  inhos- 
pitable abode  of  the  reverened  Canon  was 
rendered  still  more  intolerable  by  the  stingi- 
ness and  morosity  of  the  dominant  house- 
keeper. At  eight  years  of  age,  after  having 
incurred  by  some  trivial  ofience  the  punish- 
ment of  solitary  imprisonment,  with  a  bread 
and  water  diet,  for  twelve  days,  he  makes 
an  attempt  to  escape,  and,  on  being  retaken, 
he  is  called  to  Genoa  by  his  surly  father, 
and  placed  at  school,  from  whence  he  passes 
in  due  course  to  the  university.    In  both 
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seminaries  he  distinguishes  himself  by  his 
rapid  progress,  and  forms  acquaintances 
which  exercise  a  great  influence  over  his 
future  fortunes.  H^  dwells  on  the  period 
with  a  minuteness  of  detail  which  may  not 
be  devoid  of  practical  interest  for  ourselves 
at  this  particular  time,  much  occupied  as  we 
are  with  schemes  of  educational  reform. 
At  school,  neither  the  separation  of  the  boys 
into  small  divisions,  nor  the  constant  pres- 
ence of  an  usher,  prevented  systematic 
tyranny.  At  the  University,  the  total  ab- 
sence of  a  tutorial  establishment,  while  it 
relieved  the  student  from  wholesome  re- 
straint, did  not  guard  him  against  either  the 
wanton  caprice  or  the  furious  bigotry  of 
superiors.  In  truth,  the  various  mistakes 
and  errors  in  education  which  our  author, 
sometimes  involuntarily,  exposes,  go  far  to 
explain  the  present  disorganization  of  the 
peninsula.  The  insurrectionary  movement 
of  1821  finds  him  still  at  his  university.  In 
all  the  recent  tumults  of  the  continent,  the 
political  working  of  the  professorial  plan 
of  no  discipline  has  been  too  clearly  illus- 
trated; everywhere  the  juvenile  aotdemi- 
dans  have  figured  as  the  most  active  and 
seal^us  %evoiutioni8ts.  Several  of  these 
lads — *  to  their  honor  be  it  spoken,'  says 
our  author — had  essayed  to  overturn  the 
monarchy  at  Turin  by  provoking  a  street 
riot:  a  similar  scheme  was  detected  at 
Genoa,  and  both  Universities  were  for  a  time 
dosed.  The  abortive  insurrection  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  worst  consequences.  Au- 
thority, hitherto  mild  and  indulgent,  began 
to  act  under  the  influence  of  a  too  general 
distrust  and  suspicion; — but  the  people, 
though  now  not  unjustly  irritated,  too  soon 
afibrded  a  full  justification  for  the  severity 
of  the  Government. 

The  main  interest  of  the  volume  lies  in  the 
apparently,  though,  we  confess,  somewhat  un- 
accountably candid  minuteness  with  which  it 
exhibits  the  existence  of  an  Italian  conspir- 
ator, its  futility,  its  childishness,  its  duplic- 
ity, and  the  stage-tricks  by  vhich  an  attempt 
is  made  to  elevate  it ;  and  curious  especial- 
ly are  the  author's  revelations  as  to  the  early 
development  of  his  own  chosen  *  friend, 
philosopher,  and  guide' — Mazzini.  It  was 
at  the  university  that  he  became  acquainted 
with  that  genius,  whom  he  calls  Fantasio^ 
and  their  intimacy  commenced  in  a  squab- 
ble with  the  police,  in  which  the  officials  (of 
course)  behave  with  equal  injustice  and 
meanness,  and  the  students  with  the  spirit 
of  Harmodius  and  the  moderation  of  Aris- 
tides.  Fantasio  from  henceforth  becomes 
the  recognised  oracle  and  the  great  instigator 
of  every  movement.  We  refer  our  readers 
to  the  description  of  this  celebrated  person 


at  p.  189.  It  is  too  long  for  insertion;  if 
not  greatly  heightened  by  the  recollection 
of  friendship,  the  hero  of  it  must  have  sad- 
ly changed  since  those  young  days ;  hot  even 
then  he  seems  to  have  adopted  the  true  re- 
publican maxim  that  not  only  does  the  eod 
justify  the  means,  but  that  vice  and  virtoe 
change  their  nature  in  proportion  as  tbej 
advance  or  impede  *  the  cause' — a  name  l^ 
which  he  designates  democracy  all  over  the 
world,  and  revolution  in  Italy.  The  habits 
and  companions  of  Buffini  were  not  long  in 
exposing  him  to  doctorial  censure.  He  ^ni 
rusticated,  though  innocent  of  the  precise 
crime  imputed  to  him ;  and  the  period  of 
inaction  thus  forced  upon  him  seems  to  bsye 
been  employed  in  exdting  a  naturallj 
morbid  temperament  by  an  injudidou 
course  of  reading  and. by  encouraging  s 
mystical  devotion.  On  finally  leaving  the 
college,  with  a  degree  in  dvil  law,  he  applied 
himself  nominally  to  the  paternal  calliDg— 
but  seriously  to  Uie  profession  of  patriotism 
alone ; — while  his  father  worried  him  bf 
his  eagerness  for  clients,  he  was  more  coo- 
genially  occupied  in  corresponding  with  a 
variety  of  clubs,  and  contributing  his  best 
endeavours  to  tJie  wider  spread  of  dissfieo> 
tion. 

Such  exertions,  no  doubty  had  their  share 
of  efiect ;  but  it  was  principally  the  ultimsto 
triumph  of  the  insurgents  in  Greeoe-7(» 
triumph'  facilitated,  with  such  short-sighted 
selfishness,  by  the  various  potentates  of  Eu- 
rope^— which  turned  all  the  idle  youths  of 
the  tneatres  and  the  coffee-houses  throughout 
Italy  into  rebels  and  Revolutionists.  Nor 
need  we  be  much  surprised  at  the  entbu»ssm 
of,  these  boyish  newsmongers,  who  attribut- 
ed the  whole  discomfiture  of  the  Ottoman 
arras  to  the  proper  prowess  of  the  sons  of 
Hellas,  and  thought  the  example  admitted 
of  direct  application.  Mazzini  was  hx  too 
skilful  not  to  avail  himself  of  the  spirit  thus 
stimulated — though  he  must  have  been  too 
sharp  not  to  know  how  completely  the  ru 
gestcB  had  been  mistaken. 

*Are  we  not»'  Jie  would  say,  *  twenty  fonr 
millioDB  of  men  ?  Are  we  less  intelligent^  tej 
brave  than  the  Greeks'?  Read  the  hijtoiyof 
oar  own  tames,  you  will  see  of  what  Italians  s^* 
capable  when  well  directed  and  commanded^ 
yoQ  will  see  the  miracles  of  valour  acbiered  la 
Spain,  in  Russia,  everywhere,  by  our  Italisa 
Ic^gions.  Is  the  foreign  yoke  which  wei^ajj^ 
us  less  heavy,  lees  degrading,  than  that  whM» 
crushed  the  Greeks?  Do  we  bear  it  mta 
greater  patience  1  What,  then,  in  wanting  to 
enable  us  to  do  what  Ae  Greeks  have  done- 
Nothing,  bat  that  we  should  understand  es^ 
other  We  want  a  Hetaireia,  that  is  all  — i*- 
p.  223. 

Our  author  had  now  almost  avowedJj 
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abandoned  every  thought  of  a  legal  career. 
He,  among  otbel*  schemes,  transferred  him- 
self for  a  season  to  Toscanj,  where  he  did 
his  besi  to  establish  a  political  jouiDal :  but 
tliat  affi^r  entirely  &iled — and,  returning 
home  in  redoubled  bitterness,  he  looked 
round  him  for  some  fresh  speculation  of  the 
same  sort.  Meanwhile  he  felt  an  eager  de- 
iSre  to  be  formally  enlisted  in  the  ranks 
either  of  some  new  revolutionary  society  of 
tlie  highest  class,  or  the  already  famous  one 
of  the  Carbonari.  Our  readers  are  probably 
aware  that  the  sect  so  called  arose  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples  during  the  last  few 
years  of  the  French  occupation.  Some  pa- 
triots escaping  the  vigilance  of  the  police,  and 
some  felotfs  escaping  the  severities  of  the 
law,  having  fled  to  the  mountains  and  dis- 
guised themselves  as  preparers  of  charcoal^ 
bound  themselves  together  by  an  oath  to 
achieve  the  regeneration  of  their  country : 
many  recruits  soon  joined  the  infant  associa- 
tion, and  its  namerous  affiliated  lodges  were 
designated  by  the  name,  still  allusive  to  its 
origin,  of  Vendite  (sales).  It  was  the  Car- 
bonari, Signor  Rumni  informs  us,  and  not 
existing  abuses — as  certain  English  politi- 
cians assert — ^that  brought  about  the  revolu- 
tions of  Piedmont  and  Naples  in  1821 : — 
and  *a  halo  of  sombre  poetry*  (adds  our 
aatobiographer)  *  surrounded  those  excep- 
tional beings  who  waged  perpetual  war 
against  the  throne  and  the  altar,  in  spite  of 
the  scaflbld  and  the  thunders  of  the  Vatican.^ 
He  soon  fixed  his  views  on  admission  into 
an  association  whose  destiny  seemed  so 
sublime— a  sign  from  whom,  he  says  (p. 
253),  would  set  the  whole  continent  on  fire 
— and  whose  members  he  r^arded  with 
sentiments  little  short  of  idolatry.  If  he 
dashed  thus  heedlessly  into  the  revolutionary 
vortex,  it  was  not  without  friendly  warning 
of  the  dangers  he  incurred.  *  Uncle  John' 
a  cautious  bachelor,  who  had  made  money 
in  trade,  and  was  by  much  the  longest  head 
in  the  connexion)  had  of  late  seemed  to 
interest  himself  a  good  deal  about  his 
nephew,  was  frightened  by  some  indications 
of  his  rash  views,  and  lectured  him  very 
seriously : — 

<  Analyze  society,'  he  said,  '  and  tell  me  where 
yoa  see  tnat  spirit  of  self-Wrifioe  which  regen- 
erates DatioQT<.  Look  at  our  nobles.  The  old 
men  sulk  at  the  Government ;  do  you  think  it 
is  from  the  love  of  liberty  ?  Pshaw !  they  do 
so  because  they  would  hke  to  hold  the  reins 
tiiemsel  ves.  The  young  ones  think  only  of  their 
horses  and  their  mistresses.  The  middle  class 
is  eaten  up  by  selfishness ;  each  individual  man 
is  engrossed  by  his  c&te,  or  his  eountiBg-house, 
or  lus  olientsh-alli  in  general,  by  the  rage  for 
making  money.  The  people  are  ignoralit  and 
snperstitioQs— it  ii  not  by  thtk  own  fault,  to  be 
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sure,  but  Ihey  are  so — and  therefore  the  slaves 
of  the  priests,  those  bom  enemies  of  all  progress. 
The  people  hear  mass  in  the  morning,  and  eet- 
drunk  at  night,  and  think,  notwithstanding,  tnat 
all  is  right  with  God  and  their  conscience. 
What  then  remains?  A  certain  number  of 
young  men,  crammed  with  Greek  and  Roman 
history ;  enthusiastic,  generous— 1  do  not  deny 
it— but  perfectly  incapable  of  doing  anything 
but  getting  themselves  hanged.  Absence  of 
virtue,  my  dear  boy,  is  synonymous  with  impo- 
tence. The  mass  is  rotten  at  the  core,  I  tell' 
you.  Sappose,  for  a  moment,  that  you  could 
make  tabula  mta  of  that  which  exists — what 
would  you  buiM  with  such  materials?  An 
edifice  which  rests  upon  decayed  raflers  is  faulty 
in  its  foundations,  and  vrill  crumble  with  the 
first  shock.  The  evil  is  at  the  very  root  of  so- 
ciety. 

*  Progress  comes  of  itself:  Providence  wills  it 
so.  There  are  in  the  moral  world,  as  well  as  in 
the  physical,  mysterious  principles  at  work  un- 
known to  ourselves,  and  even  in  spite  of  our- 
selves. Thanks  to  this  latent  working,  things 
are  better  to-day  than  they  were  a  hundred,  or 
even  fifty  years  ago — and  fifty  years  ht-nce  yon 
who  are  young  will  see  still  further  improve- 
ment, (hie  must  take  present  evil  with  pa- 
tience, and  give  time  leisure  to  do  its  work.  Let 
each  in  his  humble  sphere  try  to  beeoroe  better, 
and  render  better  those  around  him.  There, 
and  only  there,  lies  the  comer-stone  of  our  fu- 
ture regeneration.  As  for  me,  my  dear  friend, 
when,  m  the  first  shop  into  which  1  may  hap- 
pen to  go,  I  am  only  asked  the  fair  pnoe,  or 
thereabouts,  of  the  article  I  go  to  buy.  1  shall 
confflder  my  country  to  have  made  a  more  im- 
portant conquest  tlmn  if  it  had  given  itself  all 
the  institutions  of  Sparta,  and  of  Athens  into  the 
bargain.'— pp.  224-^. 

Uncle  John  preached  to  the  winds ;  but, 
though  we  have  therefore  abridged  his  ser- 
mons, we  must  deal  more  reverently  with 
the  hopeful  nephew's  account  of  his  actual  in- 
itiatfon  into  the  brotherhood  of  the  Carbonari. 
Afier  a  long  probationary  delay,  he  is  sum- 
moned to  the  shrine  from  a  masquerade,  and 
it  is  in  the  characteristic  oostume  of  a  dom- 
ino that  he  pronounces  his  vows.  Of  course 
he  is  conducted  to  the  spot  blindfolded  :— 

*  My  eyes  were  now  unbound,  and  I  foond^my- 
self  in  a  vast  chamber,  rather  richly  than  ete- 
gantly  furnished.  A  huge  fire  burned  in  an 
enormous  chimney,  and  a  heavy  lamp,  with  an 
alabaster  globe,  shed  a  mild,  soft  light  around. 
There  was  a  thick,  dark  red  carpet  upon  the 
floor ;  a  wide  drapery,  in  flowered  damask  of' 
the  same  colour,  hune  in  rich  folds  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  room,  and  probably  concealed  an  al- 
cove. We  were  five  persons  in  the  room ;  the 
two  who  had  been  my  escort,  two  others,  equaDj 
shrouded  in  Mack  dominoes— apparently  those- 
who  bad  followed  us — and  myself.  Ihe  tall 
bla^  domino,  who  appeared  to  be  the  chief,  and 
whom  I  ^all  beneeiorth  call  the  Preadent^ 
placed  himself  in  an  arm-chair ;  the  two  las^ 
comers  seated  themselves  on  his  right  and  le&jc 
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and  the  domino  dreosed  as  a  woman  b^ind  hun. 
The  President  then  motioned  to  mc  to  advance 
■which  I  did,  and  there  I  stood  facing  the  four 
men,  and  in  front  of  the  alcove.  aHqt  a  short 
pause  a  kind  of  examination  began.  It  was 
tke  tall  domino  who  spoke,  and  he  always  ad- 
dressed me  in  the  second  person  singular. 
*^  What  was  my  name,  christian  name,  and 
age  1" — I  told  them.—"  Did  1  guess  the  purpose 
of  my  presence  there  1" — J  believed  I  did. — 
**  Did  I  persist  in  the  intention  of  entering  the 
oonfratemity  of  the  Good  Cousins ?' — 1  did 
with  all  my  heart.  ^^  Had  I  formed  a  clear  idea 
of  the  terrible  duties  that  i  took  upon  myself  1 
Did  1  know  tbat^  as  soon  as  I  should  have  taken 
the  solemn  oath,  my  arm,  my  faculties,  my  life, 
my  whole  being,  would  no  longer  belong  to  my- 
self^ but  to  the  order  1  Was  I  ready  to  die  a 
thousand  times  rather  than  reveal  the  secrets  of 
the  order  ?  Was  I  ready  blindly  to  obey,  and 
to  abdicate  my  will  before  the  will  of  my  supe- 
riors in  the  order  1" — Of  course  1  was.  If  I  had 
been  told  to  open  the  window  and  throw  myself 
<mt  of  it  head  foremost,  I  should  not  have  hes- 
itated.— "  What  claim  had  I  to  enter  into  the 
brotherhood  of  freemen  1*' — I  had  none  save 
my  love  for  my  country,  and  my  unalterable 
determination  to  contribute  to  its  liberation,  or 
to  die  in  the  attempt  As  words  to  this  effect 
gushed  forth,  hot  as  lava,  from  my  inner  soul  I 
saw,  or  thought  1  saw,  the  curtains  of  the  al- 
cove gently  move.  Was  it  an  illusion,  or  was 
there  some  one  hidden  behind  1  1  did  not  dwell 
upon  the  curcumstance,  for  what  signified  a  mys- 
tery more  <mp  less  in  this  great  mystery  1  The 
examination  having  been  brought  to  a  close,  the 
President  made  me  kneel  down,  and  repeat  the 
lorm  of  oath,  which  he  ponounced  in  a  loud 
and  distinct  voice,  dwelhng  with  emphasis  on 
the  phrases  most  pregnant  with  meaning.  This 
done,  he  added,  "  Take  a  chair  and  sit  down : 
you  may  do  so  now  that  you  are  one  of  us."  •  I 
obeyed.  A  name  of  adoption  was  then  chosen 
for  me,  and  some  mysterious  words  and  signs, 
by  which  I  could  make  myself  known  to  my 
brethren  of  the  order,  were  imparted  to  me,  but 
with  an  express  injunction  not  to  use  them  ex- 
cept in  cases  of  necessity. — "  I  must  now,"  add- 
ed the  President,  ''  give  you  some  explanations 
and  directions.  You  now  belong  to  the  first 
grade  of  the  order,  which,  however,  is  only  a 
stage  of  probation.  You  have  no  rights,  not 
even  that  of  presentation  ;  you  have  only  duties, 
but  these  will  be  easy.  Keep  your  secret  relig- 
iously, wait  patiently,  in  a  spirit  of  faith  and 
submission,  and  hold  yourself  ready  for  the  mo- 
ment of  action.  In  due  time  you  will  know  the 
Yendita  of  which  you  are  to  form  part,  and 
the  chief  from  whom  you  will  have  to  receive 
direct  orders.  In  the  meanwhile,  if  there  are 
any  orders  for  you,  they  will  be  transmitted  by 
the  cousin  who  has  presented  you,  and  whom 
▼ou  already  know.  The  order  to  which  you 
Dclong  has  eyes  and  ears  everywhere,  and  from 
this  moment,  wherever  you  may  be,  whatever 
you  may  do,  it  will  see  you.  Bear  this  in  mind, 
and  act  accordingly.  The  sitting  is  at  an  end." 
Here  the  President  rose,  and  through  the  beard 
of  his  mask  kissed  me  on  each  cheek  and  on 
the  mouth.  All  present  did  the  same.  1  had  a 
•certain  Aum  to  pay,  destined  to  the  poor  and  in- 


firm amon^  the  brethren ;  my  eyes  were  onee 
more  bound ;  and  we  went  out  The  way  back 
was  shorter  than  it  had  been  in  going,  but  quite 
as  irregular.  "We  will  separate  here,"  said 
the  voice  of  the  tall  domino  as  we  stopped; 
''  pursue  your  way  without  Ixx^ng  back ;  this 
is  the  first  act  of  obedience  that  I  require  of 
you.'"— pp.  2C6-J?. 

The  ceremony  of  initiation,  which  seems 
to  have  been  conducted  with  more  simplicity 
than  our  neophyte  had  expected,  was  the 
critical  moment  of  his  social  as  well  as  po- 
litical existence.  The  '  thick  curtain  drawn 
over  the  alcove '  which  he  had  observed  to 
move  while  he  was  under  examination,  did, 
indeed,  as  he  had  suspected,  contain  an  In- 
terested spectator  of  the  scene.  The  sister 
of  the  President — a  noble,  and  the  owner  of 
the  house — was  concealed  behind  it  She, 
a  beautiful  creature  of  eighteen,  the  widow 
of  a  wealthy  ^larqui"*,  is  in  the  book  called 
Lilla,  The  fair  Marchesa  gazes  with  extatic 
enthusiasm  on  the  comely  youth — (for  our 
author  favours  us  with  a  full  account  of  his 
own  personal  advantages) — and  very  soon 
afterwards  contrives  to  make  acquaintance 
with  him  :  her  passions  are  of  ultra-Italian 
violence — and  their  abrupt  and  tumultuous 
alternations  are  the  mainsprings  of  the 
hero's  subsequent  adventures.  How  far 
the  story  may  have  been  embroidered  it 
would  be  idle  to  speculate : — but  the  lead- 
ing circumstances,  apparently  so  irreconcD- 
abJe  with  all  probabilities,  can  scarcely,  we 
should  suppose,  be  referred  to  the  category 
of  mere  fiction. 

The  long-prepared  outbreak  of  July,  1830, 
triumphant  in  the  extrusion  of  the  legiti- 
male  dynasty  of  France,  raised  the  hopes 
of  the  disaflected  throughout  Italy.  In  pro- 
portion, however,  as  they  grew  less  cautious, 
the  police  agents  became  more  alert,  and 
the  attention  of  Government  was  fi.xed  on 
their  proceedings.  This  was  indeed  inevi- 
table. The  Genoese  conspirators,  no  longer 
confining  their  meetings  to  the  garret  of 
Mazzini,  or  the  bench  of  some  affiliated 
wine-seller,  now  ventured  upon  exhibitions 
on  a  larger  scale,  and  requiruig  more  elabo- 
rate machinery.  One  of  these  scenes  is  «) 
truly  characteristic  of  the  persons  and  their 
country,  that  in  spite  of  its  length,  wo  feel 
bound  to  give  it  as  it  stands. 

*  Fantasio  was  ready,  armed  to  the  teeth,  wi 
we  set  out  arm  in  arm.  From  theAcquaverde, 
where  Fantasio  lived,  to  the  bridj^e  of  Carif 
nano  is  a  pretty  good  distance,  but  it  did  no* 
appear  lone  to  us,  so  earnestly  were  we  discii* 
ing  impendmg  events.  We  laid  down  our  pUn 
of  campaign,  and  ademnly  engaged,  whaterer 
might  happen  to  keep  together,  and  not  be  «»• 
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as  conspirators  could  '#i«h^  dark  as  pitch,  and 
pretty  cold  for  the  season.  As  we  came  upon 
the  bridge  of  Carignano.  some  notes  from  an 
accordion  were  heard.  The  melancholy  modu- 
lations took  me  auite  by  surprise,  and  had  a 
siogularlj  poweriul  effect  upon  me.  A  chill 
ran  through  me  from  head  to  foot.  Fantasio 
pressed  my  arm.  The  accordion  was  the  in- 
strument adopted  by  the  Good  Cousins  to  trans- 
mit sisals  to  a  distance.  We  made  towards 
the  noint  whence  the  sounds  proceeded,  and 
foand  a  man  wrapped  in  a  cloak,  with  whom 
we  exchanged  some  words  of  recognition.  The 
man  bade  us  follow  him.  We  took  to  the  left 
of  the  church  of  Santa  Maria,  and  passing 
through  a  little  lane  came  to  a  solitary  open 
ajoare  spaee,  where  once  stood  the  palace  of 
Fieschi.  Here  we  were  told  to  stop,  and  had  to 
wait  some  time.  The  retired  and  secluded  spot 
"iras  well  chosen  for  the  occasion.  "  It  seems 
that  we  are  the  first,"  whispered  [  to  Fantasio, 
seeing  no  one.  *'  Look  to  the  left  of  the  square," 
answered  Fan^io,  "  and  you  will  see  that  we 
are  not  alone."  A  nd  in  truth,  by  din  t  of  strain- 
ing my  eyes,  I  did  think  that  I  distinguished  on 
the  spot  to  which  he  pointed  some  human  forooa. 
"  This  square  is  very  small,"  observed  1,  **  and 
if  the  convocation  is  general,  1  do  not  know  how 
it  can  hold  us  all.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the 
number  of  Grood  Cousins  in  Genoa  ?'»—**  Thou- 
sands and  thousands,"  answered  Fantasio; 
"  bat  it  is  probable  there  may  be  partial  convo- 
cations at  several  points."  Our  guide,  who  had 
vanished,  now  reappeared  and  desired  us  to 
follow  him  onwards,  which  we  did.  A  move- 
ment towards  the  left  of  the  square  took  place 
Bimultaneously  among  the  living  shadows  scat- 
tered about,  till,  at  the  word  »•  halt !"  from  our 
^de,  all  stopped.  There  were  four  small  dis- 
tinct groups,  mcluding  ours,  standing  at  short 
distances  from  each  other— in  all,  fifteen  per- 
sons. I  counted  them,  but  without  being  able 
to  recoenize  individuals  wrapped  in  cloaks,  and 
in  the  shade  of  night.  A  short  pause.  Twelve 
began  to  strike  at  the  church  of  Carignano, 
close  by.  With  the  first  stroke,  a  tall  figure, 
iitherto  concealed  in  a  dark  comer,  rose  to  view, 
jike  a  ghost  firom  under  ground,  and  pronounced 
in  a  hdlow  voice  the  following  words : — "  Pray 

for  the  soul  of of  Cadiz,  sentenced  to  death 

l>y  the  high  Vendita,  for  p<*rjury  and  treason  to 
the  Order.  Before  the  twelfth  stroke  has  died 
away,  he  will  have  ceased  to  live."  The  clock* 
tolled  slowly  on.  The  echo  of  the  last  chime 
was  still  vibrating  when  the  voice  added,  "  Dis- 
perse !»'  and  each  group  moved  off.'— pp.  274-6. 

The  author  seeme  pleased  and  comforted 
in  announcing  his  belief  that  this  \yas  a 
mere  display  of  raelodramatio  mummery ; 
mummery  enough  we  gran  I — but  the  scene 
was  nevertheless  part  and  parcel  of  a  serious 
and  deliberate  attempt  to  establish  a  des- 
potic tyranny  over,  men's  minds  by  the  de- 
grading influence  of  fear.  A  similar  system 
1»8  justly  been  censured  as  the  greatest 
Wot  in  the  ancient  gorernment  of  Venice ; 
to  it,  in  truth,  the  uniyersal  ultimate  degen- 
eracy of  that  once  glorious  Eepublio  has 


been  generally,  we  believe  rightly,  attribu- 
ted, in  fact,  we  must  say,  what  the  author 
had  before  his  eyes  could  never  have  been 
represented  by  any  candid  observer  as  mere 
mummery.  Assassinations  were  frequent. 
Targhini  and  his  accomplice,  whose  final  fate 
at  Rome  Signer  Farini  commemorates,  had 
in  a  particular  inst^mce  been  appointed  the 
executioners  of  the  Society  ;  they  left,  their 
victim  for  dead,  but  he  recovered,  and  iden- 
tified the  pair.  Among  their  papers  were 
found  the  minutes  of  the  mock  trial,  in 
which,  with  reckless  insolence,  they  had  to 
give  the  formality  of  a  legal  execution  to 
their  intended  murder. 

To  return  to  our  Genoese  regenerators. 
The  critical  moment  had  passed — the  con* 
spirators  had  not  availed  themselves  of  their 
opportunity  when  it  was  offered.  The  great 
old  powers  of  the  Continent,  recovering  from 
their  first  panic,  were  on  the  alert,  and  the 
French  monarchy  of  July  was  not  less 
sincerely,  though  more  secretly,  anxious  to 
put  down  the  revolutionary  spirit,  than  had 
been  the  monarchy  of  the  Restoration.  The 
Pied montese Government  became  alarmed; 
numerous  arrests  took  place,  and,  amongst 
others,  those  of  Signer  Ruffini's  elder  brother 
and  of  Mazzini  himself;  the  papers  of  both 
were  seized,  and  convincing  proofs  were 
found  of  their  guilt.  Mazzini  owed  his  li- 
beration to  a  punctilious  love  of  justice  in  the 
reigning  king ;  our  readers  will  be  amused 
at  the  tone  in  which  our  author  treats  the 
royal  scruples : — 

*  Charles  Felix,  then  upon  the  throne,  hearing 
that  a  prosecution  was  going  on  a^nst  some 
Carbonari,  was  seized  with  a  childish  curiosity 
about  the  matter,  and  desired  his  Minister  of 
Grace  and  Justice  (as  we  have  it)  to  lay  a  report 
of  the  business  before  him.  Happily  the  king 
had  a  emattering  of  jurisprudence,  of  which  he 
liked  to  make  a  snow,  and  a  taste  for  legal  forms. 
It  was  even  said  that  in  his  youth  he  had  studied 
law  and  been  received  LL  D.  On  examining  the 
documents,  the  circumstance  of  there  being  only 
a  single  witness  did  not  escape  his  observation, 
and  he  felt  scruples  on  the  subject.  To  remove 
them  he  named  a  commission  of  three  learned 
and  eminent  magistrates,  charged  to  examine 
the  documents,  and  to  decide  whether  there  was 
ground  for  prosecution,  and,  if  so,  to  determine 
before  what  court  the  trial  ought  to  proceed. 
To  this  measure  Fantasio  and  the  others  owed 
their  salvation.  The  oommisbion,  after  long 
examination  and  consideration,  pronounced  that 
there  was  no  ground  for  proceeding  against  the 
pritioners.' — p.  340. 

This  merciful  decision  was,  however,  ac- 
companied by  a  sentence  of  banishment — in 
the  form  of  a  passport  and  a  permission  to 
travel.  It  was  now  that  Mazzini  established 
his  head  quarters  at  Marseilles,  and  there 
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openly  conducted  the  biudness  of  that  genera] 
eoDspiracj  against  social  order  which  was 
crowned  with  such  a  portentous — though  not 
permanent — combination  of  triumphs  in 
1648.  The  autobiographer,  remaining  at 
home,  speedily  became  one  of  his  regular 
agents — nor  does  he  make  the  least  attempt 
to  disguise  the  nature  (^  his  matured  de- 
igns :— 

*  Acoerding  to  Fantasio,  the  spirit  of  the  acre 
required  that  all  politioal  associations  should 
rest  upon  some  decided  principle,  and  have  an 
ayowed  creed.  Secret  societies  bad  hitherto 
been  contented  with  proposing  to  themselves  as 
their  final  aim  liberty  in  the  abstract,  without 
oonsiderine  or  determining  what  form  of  govern- 
ment wouU  afferd  the  Mst  guarantees  for  its 
establishment,  ^dnal  development,  and  dura- 
tion. It  was  high  time  to  put  an  end  to  this 
vague  misty  state  of  things,  high  time  to  put 
forward  a  creed  and  a  banner — which  of  course 
could  be  no  other  than  a  republican  one.' — 
p.  369. 

*  The  adoption  of  a  republican  creed  met  with 
Ibw,  if  any,  objections.  If  there  was  to  be  a 
creed,  it  was  a  necessity,  acknowlediced  even  by 
the  partisans  of  constitutional  monarchy,  that 
it  should  be  the  Republican.  Representative 
monarchy  lacked  a  plausible  candioate  for  the 
crown  of  Italy.'—p.  376. 

The  Italian  patriots  then,  as  a  body,  be- 
came republicans,  not  by  choice  merely  but 
by  necessity  !  We  do  not  enter  on  that 
theory — but  one  thing  is  undeuiable.  It  is 
the  knowledge  that  the  '  reformers '  are  in 
fact  Republicans  that  deters  all  '  moderate 
men '  from  joining  the  ranks  of  Reform ; 
while  these  'moderate  men,'  too  apathetic 
or  timid  to  follow  an  independent  line,  con- 
tent themselves  with  a  temporisioff  policy, 
which  they  hope  will  screen  them  from  dan- 
ger, whatever  may  be  the  ultimate  result 
of  the  contest.  Other  causes  might  be  ad- 
duced for  the  '  ill-luck '  of  '  rebellion '  at  this 
period — though,  perhaps,  none  is  needed 
when  the  leaders  exhibited  so  little  of 
eourage  or  enterprise.  The  Genoese  liberals 
regarded  their  Piedmontese  fellow-subjects 
with  a  most  unmitigated  aversion ;  for  suffi- 
ciently intelligible  reasons  such  sentiments 
were  veiled  or  disavowed  by  a  few  so-called 
philosophical  partizaos — but  it  was  tho- 
roughly understood  on  all  sides  that  any 
active  co-operation  of  the  people,  if  it  was 
ever  to  be  expected,  could  only  be  obtained 
by  the  promise  of  Genoese  supremacy  within 
the  territories  of  the  ancient  State,  and  the 
complete  ejection,  once  and  for  ever,  of  the 
intrusive  royalty  of  the  House  of  Savoy : — 

*  The  hostile  feeling  between  the  Genoese  and 
Piedmontese  could  be  traced  very  far  back,  and 
ted  its  source  in  the  endless  feuds  which  had 


existed  for  ages  between  the  PMagMmtew  man^ 
arohy  and  the  rq>ublio  of  Genoa.  So  when  tbo 
Congress  of  Vienna,  in  1816,  with  one  stroke  4)£ 
tiie  pen,  struck  the  proud  Republic  from  the 
map  of  Europe,  to  ^ve  it  up  and  incorporate  it 
witn  the  kingdom  of  Piedmont^  its  old  and 
mortal  foe,  the  national  pride  of  all  classes 
smarted  cruelly,  and  the  Piedmontese  wete 
looked  upon  in  the  light  of  iatnidere  and  osop- 
pers. 

Our  autobiographer  denounces  with  ex« 
ceeding  indication  the  severity  of  the  pun- 
ishments inflicted,  and  the  immorality  of 
the  means  of  discovery  employed  by  the 
Sardinian  Government  of  1833  (p.  415). 
We  do  not  intend  to  midertake  its  defence. 
But  why,  we  would  ask  him,  why  does  he 
expect  that  the  '  holy  cause '  should  have  the 
exclusive  monopoly  of  poisoned  weapons! 
Even  afler  an  interval  of  twenty  years  he 
details  at  great  length,  and  apparently  with 
high  satisfaction,  the  secret  means  that  were 
used  by  his  Society  to  underihine  the  Govern- 
ment ;  he  boasts  the  vast  number  of  the 
conspirators,  their  inexorable  purpose,  their 
fearful  oaths,  their  many  acts  of  underhand 
cruelty,  their  seduction  of  the  troops,  their 
treacherous  introduction  of  agents  and  ^iea 
into  every  department  of  tiie  state;  the 
bendi,  and  even  the  confessional,  filled  wit2l 
them ;  domestics  everywhere  bribed ;  oflt 
cers  df  the  army,  diplomatic  agents,  even  the 
personal  servants  of  the  King — all  engaged 
in  one  common  plpt  to  betray  the  trust  con- 
fided in  them  \  and  yet  all  his  indignatioa 
is  reserved  for  the  '  immond  Govemmeat^' 
which  had  to  defend  itself  against  this  dark 
and  complicated  conspiracy !  We  are  aston- 
ished that  so  acute  a  writer  should  not 
perceive  that  he  pronounces  the  acquittal  of 
the  Government)  even  should  none  of  his 
allegations  respecting  it  be  overcharged. 
Does  he  suppose  that  those  who  arrogate 
to  themselves  exclusively  the  tal^it  and 
virtue  of  the  country  can  renounce  every- 
thing in  the  nature  of  old-feshioned  morality 
without  lowering  the  stimdard  of  public 
opinion — and  that  the  cause  of  *  tyranny  * 
alone  is  to  be  defended  with  perfect  good 
faith  and  childlike  simplicity  1  Will  not 
such  Societies  necessarily  be  watdied  by 
spies — their  proceedings,  when  detected,  he 
visited  by  summary  punishments  % — and, 
though  the  Government  may  have  used  ua-  * 
justifiable  means  to  trepan  prisoners  into 
confessions,  can  our  author,  after  the  evMiti 
of  1848,  entertain  any  doubt  of  the  insin- 
cerity of  the  conspirators,  and  their  readiness 
to  betray  each  other  1 

In  feet,  however,  had  the  plot  been  aa  ex- 
tensive as  he  represents,  its  soooeaa  must 
have  been  complete ;  but  at  the  period  of 
wlddb  he  treats^  and  even  at  present,  we  give 
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the  mass  of  the  PledmoDtee^  credit  ibr  a 
strong  instinct  of  loyalty  towards  the  illiis- 
irious  race  that  has  so  long  reigned  over 
them,  a  stnoere  attachment  to  the  church, 
and  a  general  distrust  of  schemes  of  organic 
change. 

The  personal  history  of  the  writer  (as  here 
Danated)  is  fast  drawing  to  a  (dose.  Every 
day  hroiight  some  fresh  arrest — ^he  could 
not  hut  anticipate  his  own.  After  passing 
a  few  days  in  the  agony  of  terror,  which  he 
descril)es  very  vividly,  he  effects  his  escape 
— ^not  without  the  mtervention  of  many 
friends,  one  of  whom  is  Lilla,  his  aristocratic 
mistress,  and  another,  her  rival,  his  house- 
maid, Sfmtina — both  of  whom  he  declares  to 
have  been  strictly  platonic  throughout  their 
whole  haiaons  with  him — and  who  equally, 
At  the  last  moment,  compromise  his  safety 
tod  endanger  discovery  : — the  Marcktsa 
(who  had  bad  a  serious  quarrel  with  him) 
hy  an  ill-timed  exhibition  of  repentance — 
the  simpler  dan^sel  by  an  obstinate  en. 
deavour  to  associate  herself  in  his  (light. 
He,  however,  evades  all  these  various  dan- 
gers, shakes  himself  free  from  the  import- 
nnate  fair  ones,  and  finally  consigns  himself 
to  the  guidaiice  of  a  veteran  smuggler,  who 
ei^es  to  carry  him  into  France.  The 
sinister  look  of  one  of  the  crew  seems  to 
have  overpowered  what  reason  his  previous 
anxiety  had  left  him,  and,  in  a  sort  of  deliri- 
um of  fear,  he  insists  on  landing  within  the 
precincts  of  the  Piedmontese  territory — 
nrom  which,  however,  after  a  medley  of  new 
diffioulties  thus  unnecessarily  incurred,  he 
finally  reaches  safety  and  protection  in  Pro- 
vence. All  this  part  of  the  story  is  given 
with  very  remarkable  efiect ;  and,  as  to  the 
gentleman's  own  main  adventures  at  least, 
we  do  aot  suspect  any  interpolation  of  fanci- 
Kil  details. 

We  have  already  told  all  about  M.  Ruffini 
that  we  had  heard  on  apparently  good  author- 
%.  It  is  whispered,  we  are  aware,  that, 
mugb  not  openly  compromised  in  any  of 
the  very  recent  commotions  of  his  native 

rrinsula,  he  has  in  frtct  taken  an  active  share 
some  of  them  :  but  this  is  mere  rumour ; 
ftnd  we  should  hope  his  earlier  experience 
must  have  been  sufficient  to  keep  him  aloof 
from  enterprises  so  utterly  dei^erate  and 
contemptible. 


JUt.  VI. — Lord  Palmerzion^  VAngUterre^  et 
U  Continent  Par  le  Comte  de  Ficquel- 
monk    2  tomes  8vo.    Paris,  1852-53. 

Tbx  name  of  Connt  Ficqnelmont  on  any 


title-page  must  needs  excite  general -curios- 
ity ;  and  undoubtedly  political  opinions  de»> 
liberately  announced  under  that  name  are 
entitled  to  the  respectful  consideration  of  all 
journalists.  We  might  have  been  expected 
accordingly — and  we  in  fact  designed — to 
call  attention  to  his  first  volume  on  its  ap- 
pearance early  in  1852 ;  but  we  were  diverted 
from  our  purpose  by  Lord  John  Bussell's 
abrupt  dismissal  of  Lord  Palmerston,  and 
the  rapidly  ensuing  catastrophe  of  the  Pre- 
mier by  whom  he  had  been  so  unceremo- 
niously ejected.  We  were  unwilling  to  dweH 
at  sudi  a  moment  on  past  grievances ;  we 
trusted  that  a  better  era  had  opened  on  our 
policy ,  and  that  amicable,  retdly  amicable, 
relations  would  be  renewed  with  our  ancient 
allies.  We  had  not  anticipated  so  short  a 
career  for  the  Derby  government — still  lesa 
so  speedy  a  return  to  office  of  Lord  John 
RusselPs  noble  victim  and  executioner.  Hia 
situation  seemed  quite  isolated.  Insulted  by 
the  Whigs,  and  triumphing  in  his  revenge 
over  them,  he  ^as  not  mduded  among  thcHie 
who  rallied  round  the  representative  of  his 
original  party^ — ^while  he  evidently  scorned 
the  Radicals  who  had  so  uniformly  extolled 
his  diplomacy.  But  ^  politicians  neither  lover 
nor  hate'  (so  says  Dry  den,  who  had  seen  a 
good  deal  of  the  class) ;  and  Lord  Pal- 
merston, at  all  events,  can  fon^ive,  when  for- 
giveness opens  the  doors  of  the  royal  cabinet. 
It  is  true  his  post  is  no  longer  the  same ; 
but  his  name  could  hardly  figure  again  in  a 
Ministerial  list  without  re- awakening  alarm 
and  jealousy  among  powers  naturally  in- 
clined to  be  our  friends — and  in  other  quarters 
hopes  and  schemes  directlv  opposed  to  our 
gravest  interests.  We,  therefore,  think  it 
prudent  no  longer  to  delay  noticing  state- 
ments and  opinions  respeoting  the  recent 
Foreign  Policy  of  England  which  have  been 
placed  before  the  European  world  under  the 
authority  of  this  distinguished  name. 

The  Count  de  Ficquelmont  was  bom  in 
Flanders  about  the  year  1780,  while  that 
province  yet  formed  a  part  of  the  Austrian 
empire.  In  the  revolution  with  which  the 
century  closed,  he  adhered  to  his  hereditary 
sovereign  ;  he  entered  early  into  the  diplo- 
matic service,  and  resided  for  many  yeai^ 
at  Naples  as  envoy.  In  1847,  when  the 
discontents  in  Lombardy  justified  seriooa 
apprehension,  he  was  despatched  to  that 
district  with  the  title  of  Imperial  Commis- 
sioner. His  mission,  however,  was  not  suc- 
cessful ;  nor,  indeed,  was  it  possible  it 
should  be  so.  His  powers  did  not  suspend 
those  of  the  local  authorities.  The  dignity 
of  Viceroy  belonged  to  an  uncle  of  the  Em- 
peror. The  civil  and  military  departments 
were  distinct,  and  no  very  cordial  under 
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Standing  united  their  respective  chiefs.  The 
provincial  councils,  both  of  Venice  and  Mi- 
lan, had  assumed  an  unwonted  tone  of  de- 
fiance^ even  the  clergy  were  hostile  ;  the 
Dewlj-appointed  archbishop  of  Milan  had 
shown  himself  more  anxious  for  his  own 
personal  popularity  than  for  the  cause  of 
peace  and  order  ;  and  the  mischievous  en- 
thusiasm for  Pius  IX.  was  at  its  height, 
sanctifying  the  cause  of  rebellion  with  the 
name  of  religion.  M.  de  Ficquelmont  was 
still  in  Lombardy  when  the  revolution  broke 
out  at  Vienna  ;  be  was  then  summoned  to 
the  capital  to  take  the  office  of  principal  min- 
ister on  the  resignation  of  Prince  Metter- 
nicb;  and  this  most  difficult  position  he 
held  till  compelled  to  abandon  it  at  the 
^x>mmand  of  a  street  rabble,  headed  by  the 
students  of  the  University  and  its  tipsy  pro- 
fessors. 

M..  de  Ficquelmont  begins  with  the  un- 
deniable fact,  that  the  melancholy  events  of 
184S  were  not  unannounced  : — 

*  1  shall  not  do  the  honour  to  that  party 
which  80  loudly  proclaims  itself  revolulionary 
of  attsributing  exclusively  to  it  all  the  convaf- 
moD8  which  stiU  threaten  Europe  with  a  total 
disorganization,  civil  and  poliuoal.  It  is  an 
enemy  which  had  long  beiore  declared  opeD 
war,  and  even  begun  the  campaign  :  and  if  a 
signal  success  attended  its  efforts  in  1848,  was 
it  not  because  it  was  permitted  to  choose  its  own 
time  and  its  own  field  of  battle ;  because  those  out- 
works were  abandoned  to  it  which  should  have 
been  defended;  and  because  it  was  permitted  to  in- 
troduce its  agents,  both  secret  and  acknowledg- 
ed, into  the  heart  of  the  very  citadel  itself  f 
Was  it  not  because  .its  bold,  persevering,  and 
energetic  attacks  were  opposed  by  a  resistance 
purely  passive,  its  torrent  of  words  by  the 
silence  of  a  misplaced  dignity,  and  its  sophisms 

a  arguments  long  out  of  date  and  discredit- 
?'— vol.  L  pp.  1,  2. 

In  every  country  on  the  Continent  the 
premonitory  symptoms  of  a  convulsion  had 
Deen  manifested  ;  and  the  twnporary  suc- 
cess of  the  agitators  is  to  be  attributed  to  the 
neglect  with  which  these  monitions  were  re- 
garded, rather  than  to  the  dexterity  of  their 
nianagement.  We  have  no  desire  to  enter 
into  a  wholesale  defence  of  the  systems  by 
which  the  different  states  had  been  govern- 
ed ;  but — in  candour  it  must  be  admitted — 
there  never  was  a  period  of  greater  general 
prosperity  than  that  which  immediately  pre- 
ceded the  outbreak.  We  may  safely  assert 
that  never  had  the  moral  and  physical  well- 
being  of  the  people  engaged  more  of  the  at- 
tention of  princes  and  ministers.  In  propor- 
tion, however,  as  authority  exhibited  the 
spirit  of  conciliation,  the  popular  demands 
increased  in  audacity ;  and  it  was  at  the 
▼ery  moment  when  a  considerable  amount 


of  self-government  seemed  likely  to  be  0(»- 
ceded  everywhere,  that  all  Europe  was 
shaken  by  consentaneous  explosions  which 
menaced  civilization  itself  with  an  eclipse. 

The  democratic  party,  which  had  been 
much  elated  by  previous  success  in  Switzep- 
land, was  intoxicated  by  the  easy  demolition  of 
Louis  Philippe  in  France.  Every  provinos 
in  Italy  was  ripe  for  revolt.  Germany, 
North  and  South,  had  become  maddened 
with  the  spirit  of  revolution.  Eussia  barri- 
caded all  her  frontiers — especially  of  course 
in  the  Polish  quart-er — and  wisely  eschewed 
any  contact  with  the  agitated  world  beyond. 
England  alone  at  this  time,  having  at  last 
settled  the  only  internal  question  of  urgent 
interest,  enjoyed  undbturbed  tranquility. 
Never  had  she  occupied  so  commanding  a 
position  ;  the  destinies  of  the  Continent 
seemed  placed  under  her  safeguard.  To 
maintain  this  lofty  position  no  exertion  w« 
called  for ;  to  forfeit  it  required  mudL 
To  stand  cautiously  aloof^  to  give  the  exam- 
ple of  a  strict  adherence  to  existing  obliga- 
tions, and  to  exact  no  less  from  other 
powers,  was  all  that  was  needed  to  beoome 
the  arbiter  of  the  dispute,  and  probably  Uie 
pacificator  of  Europe.  Lord  ralraerston's 
name  stands  at  the  head  of  Count  Ficquel- 
months  titlepage,  arraigned  as  the  culprit  by 
whose  mistaken  policy  this  high  position  is 
lost  to  his  country,  and  its  consequent  bless- 
ings to  all  Christendom : — and  it  is  to  the 
consideration  of  this  policy,  which  CounI 
Ficquelmont  rather  hastily  confounds  with 
the  cause  of  constitutional  government,  that 
these  volumes  are  principally  directed : — 

*  It  has  been  repeatedly  asked  throagbout 
Europe,  both  by  governments  and  people,  how 
it  has  happened  that  an  English  minister,  ia 
obvious  opposition  to  the  fundamental  prinoi- 
pies  of  constitutional  government,  should  follow 
a  course  of  policy  evidently  arbitrary,  since 
it  is  full  of  contradictions ;  evidently  vii>- 
lent,  because  it  has  excited  so  many  compLaints; 
regardless  of  all  fixed  principles,  because  it 
proclaimed  principles  or  violated  them  at  plea- 
sure? 

*  Such  is,  in  fact,  the  manner  in  which  Lofd 
Palmerston  has  directed  the  policy  of  England. 
In  order  to  understand  him  we  must  examine 
his  past  career,  and  ascertain  how  far  it  has 
qualified  him  for  the  part  he  has  chosen  to 
play.  He  unites  in  himself  the  doable  natore 
of  the  two  parties  which  for  two  centimes  havs 
disputed  the  government  of  England  with  eadi 
other.  The  oscillatory  movement  which  ne- 
cessarily resulted  from  this  was  more  or  less 
rapid,  according  to  the  length  of  time  that  eadi 
of  those  parties  Kept  possession  of  power.  This 
movement,  personified  in  the  doable  natore  of 
one  and  the  same  individual,  has  gained  a  de- 
gree of  rapidity  which  was  modulated  by  the 
mobility  of  his  own  mind,  and  which  must  oe- 
eesearily  take  the  character  of  revolution— by 
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revolat5on  I  mean,  effecting  hj  violence  and 
prematurely  those  chanjges  which  time  works 
more  surely  and  more  dafely,  if  prudently  waited 
for.'— voL  1.  p.  200. 

We  are  far  from  agreeing  on  all  points 
with  M.  de  Ficquelmont  He  on  every  oc- 
casion does  ample  justice  to  Lord  Pal- 
merston's  talents  ; — but,  entirely  assenting 
to  that  opinion,  we  must  regret  some  no- 
tions frequently  coupled  with  its  expression : 
— ^that,  for  example,  of  attributir^  his  eve- 
ry  act  of  petulance  and  meddlesomeness  to 
a  systematic  plan  of  advancing  English  in- 
terests by  the  degradation  and  ruin  of  our  po- 
litical and  manufacturing  rivals.  Had  Count 
Ficquelmont  lived  in  a  constitutional  coun- 
try amidst  the  excitement  of  Parliamentary 
warfare,  he  would  better  have  imderstood 
the  personal  feelings  which  an  English 
minister  almost  always  mixes  up  with  his 
political  principles,  and  the  extent  to  which 
party  tactics  influence  his  public  conduct. 
The  events  that  preceded  the  downfall  of 
Lord  Derby's  Grovemment,  and  the  forma- 
tion of  Lord  Aberdeen's,  furnish  too  abun- 
dant proof  of  the  power  of  such  influences  ; 
but  as  we  could  not  ourselves  have  foreseen 
auch  an  example  as  those  circumstances  ex- 
hibited, we  cannot  be  surprised  that  a  for- 
ekner  should  not  have  exactly  divmed  it. 
Nevertheless  the  slightest  attention  to  the 
career  of  Lord  Palmerston  ought  to  have 
convinced  an  observer  of  less  acuteness  than 
Count  Ficquelmont  how  little  the  policy  of 
that  noble  Lord  could  have  been  formed  on 
{Hiblic  grounds* 

Early  introduced  into  social  and  political 
life  by  Tory  patrons,  his  name,  during  a 
long  series  of  years,  was  entirely  identified 
with  their  cause  and  interest.  While  hold- 
ing subordinate  posts  under  Lord  Liverpool, 
he  acquired  that  knowledge  of  business  and 
that  facility  in  the  despatch  of  it,  which  all 
^rties  alike  recognise :  and  perhaps  M.  de 
Ficquelmont  is  right  in  tracing  to  that  same 
education  the  still  higher  and  more  remark- 
able  qualities  which  he  has  ultimately  de- 
veloped ; — 

^  He  has  inherited,^  the  Count  says,  *  the 
grand  combinations  of  this  school,  its  active 
courage,  and  the  art  of  opposing  its  enemies, 
hoth  by  means  of .  foreign  alliances  and  by  ex- 
citiiig  the  enthusiasm  ot  the  people.  All  these 
means  were  employed  at  that  time  for  the  pur- 
pose of  strengtneninc;  the  monarchical  pnnci- 
ple.'-.p.  20L 

During  the  early  period  of  his  career  all 
those  talents  for  debate  which  he  has  since 
^xhibited  lay  dormant — unsuspected  possi- 
hly— (at  all  events  never  stimulated)— by 
his  official  superiors  ;  not  improbably  (un- 


der such  cTrcnmstances)  unsuspected  by  his 
intimate  and  equal  friends — nay,  even,  it 
may  be,  hy  himself.  Perhaps  a  feeling  of 
mortification  at  supposed  neglect  and  injus- 
tice may  have  afterwards  sharpened  his  long- 
suppressed  eloquence, '  when  placed  in  oppo- 
sition to  his  original  party,  and  inspired  a 
tone  which  not  seldom  contrasted  a  good 
deal  with  the  courteous  placidity  of  his  or- 
dinary deportment.*  It  is  certain  that, 
while  Count  Ficquelmont  regards  his  Lord- 
ship as  a  cold  abstraction  of  nationd  princi- 
ples—meaning, in  feet,  a  set  of  mean  selfish 
bigotries  supposed  to  be  universally  domi- 
nant among  us  —the  relics  of  English  Con- 
servatism seem  to  agree  in  considering  him 
to  have  been  less  guided  by  public  consider- 
ations of  any  sort,  and  more  influenced  by- 
caprice,  by  whim,  by  personal  feeling,  than 
any  minister  who  in  recent  times  has  direct- 
ed our  national  policy. 

We  are  surprised  that  Count  Ficquel- 
mont  should  attribute  to  Lord  Palmerston 
the  error  of  supposing  that  the  commercial 
interests  of  England  can  be  promoted  by 
the  irnpoverishment  of  other  countries.  In- 
deed Lord  Palmerston's  speech,  quoted  at 
p.  137,  would  he  enough  to  prove  that  he  is 
not  so  mistaken.  During  the  disastrous 
years  of  1848  and  1849  the  exports  were 
materially  diminished,  and  this  diminution 
was  ascribed  by  every  statesman,  every 
merchant,  and  every  shopkeeper  in  London, 
to  the  disturbed  state  of  the  continent 
Count  Ffcquelmont,  it  would  seem,  argue® 
that,  because  England  engrossed  the  com- 
merce of  Europe  during  the  last  war,  while 
her  navies  swept  the  seas,  she  must  neces- 
sarily desire  another  war,  or  a  condition  of  ' 
things  as  nearly  as  possible  resembling  war. 
All  this  is  utterly  unjust ;  we  are  quite 
aware  that  our  foreign  monopoly  at  that 
period  did  not  equal  our  present  share  of 
the  commerce  of  peaceful  Europe  ;  we  also 
know  that  it  was  mainly  our  own  unnatural 
expenditure  which  then  gave  an  untiatural 
stimulus  to  trade ;  and,  the  Count  may  rely 
on  it,  we  know  moreover  that  the  feverira 
excitement  which  he  describes  us  as  anxious 
to  keep  up,  unites  the  disadvantages  of 
peace  and  war,  and  it  is  destructive  to  all 
commerce.  But  to  this  subject  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  return  ;  let  us  now  pa«i 
to  another  count  in  the  indictment. 

*  To  his  propagande  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment he  aads  the  diplomatic  protection  whicli 
he  grants  to  all  English  concerns,  schemes,  ad- 
ventures— of  what  nature  soever  they  may  be. 


*  Though  Lord  Palmerston  commenced  his  lone 
tenure  of  office  in  1S09,  when  in  his  twenty  •fifth 

year,  he  did  not  enter  the  Cabinet^f 

Grey's  Govertunent  in  1830. 


m  in  his  twenty-fiflh 
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We  oan  add  nothiog  to  what  has  been  already 
said  with  so  much  eloquence  in  the  two  English 
Houses  of  Parliament  to  prove  how  much  this 
protection  occasionally  exceeds  the  limits  of 
oonsti tufional  law.  Tnere  justice  was  rendered 
to  that  Roman  pride — ^  cw'B  Romanus  nem*' — 
with  which  he  desired  to  inspire  every  En^^li^- 
man.  A  foreigner  has  not,  it  is  true,  the  right 
to  speak  as  an  Enf2;li8hman,  or  to  attempt  to 
appreciate  the  feelings  of  another  people.  I 
have  no  intention,  uierefore,  to  attack  Lord 
Palmerston  as  he  has  been  attacked  by  Lord 
(Stanley,  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  his  other  opponents. 
It  is  not  with  what  England  thinks,  but  with 
what  she  does,  that  we  nave  the  right  to  con- 
.oem  ourselves.'-^p.  133. 

We  all  remember  with  what  facility  the 
Englishman  formerly  visited  every  part  of 
Europe ;  with  what  alacrity  he  was  received 
At  the  frontier ;  how  carelessly  his  baggage 
was  examined;  how  quickly  his  passport 
restored  I  No  consular  agent  had  dared  to 
invest  Italian  rebels  with  the  character  of 
British  subjects.  That  quality  was  alone 
sufficient  to  recommend  the  traveller  to 
special  indulgence,  and,  if  any  little  dispute 
arose,  large  allowances  were  made  for  his 
proverbial  hastiness,  and  his  attributed  in- 
sular peculiarities.  But  how  complete  is  the 
change !  He  is  now  received  with  suspicion 
— and,  after  a  reluctant  admission,  incivility 
awaits  him  at  every  turn.  Every  news- 
paper we  take  up  teems  with  complaints. 
Artists  are  imprisoned  for  using  their  sketch- 
books, pious  missionaries  are  expelled  with 
ignominy,  and  harmless  youths,  forawk ward- 
]y  pressing  on  a  military  procession,  are 
,sabr(?d  in  the  public  streets.  Nor  are  the 
feelings  and  manners  of  the  traveller  him- 
aelf  less  changed.  There  are  not  wanting 
those  who  are  willing  to  provoke  a  quarrel 
in  the  hopes  of  receiving  a  compensation,  or 
to  gratify  an  imperious  temper^  or  perhaps  a 
morbid  love  of  newspaper  notoriety.  At 
least,  such  is  the  opinion  in  many  parts  of 
the  Continent ;  and  if  the  allegation  is  not 
altogether  true,  it  is  repeated  and  believed, 
and  undoubtedly  tends  to  increase  mutual 
distrust  and  ill-wilL 

*  No  bdividual  established  in  a  foreign  coun- 
try can  be  relieved  from  the  obliffation  of  obey- 
ing the  laws  of  that  country  dunng  the  period 
«f  nis  residenoe.  If  he  commits  a  crime,  he  can 
.bt  tried  only  by  the  tribunals  of  the  country. 
The  capital  he  may  employ  in  entequise  in  the 
eountry  must  necessarily  he  subject  to  its  laws. 
*To  pretend  that  this  should  not  be  so,  would  be 
to  assimilate  civilised  communities  with  those 
Vhich  have  not  yet  adopted  for  their  guidance  the 
principles  of  good  sense  and  equity  recognized 
ui  the  now  ancient  fabric  of  European  Interna- 
tional Law.  But  let  us  put  aside  the  questiop 
of  law ;  I  willingly  leave  that  for  professional 
pens.    What  I  insist  on  as  a  now  incontroverti- 


ble fact,  is  the  utterly  deoKHiQ  character  of  UmI 
modem  policy  which  is  nased  solely  upon  tb 
insulated  interests  of  commerce,  and  whidi 
clums  the  right  of  supporting  every  EngM 
merchant  as  the  representative  of  '^  the  coia* 
mercial  city,"  demanding  for  him  all  the  friii- 
leges  of  diplomatic  agents. 

'  Could  the  peace  of  the  world  be  bj  tnj 
possibility  maintained,  if  every  minister  m 
roreien  afiairs  insisted  on  mixing  up  the  boDov 
and  dignity  of  his  Sovereign  and  Nation  w|4 
every  commercial  aflair  that  nught  arias— wilk 
the  pecuniary  claims  and  preten^oos  of  emf 
merchant  established  among  foreignenT— 
p.  134. 

Hiis  question  was  treated  fu]ly,  and  wii 
all  his  usual  skill,  by  Lord  Palmerston  is 
the  course  of  '  that  solemn  feast*  given  bj 
the  Reform  Club  to  celebrate  his  victory 
over  the  Grecian  Government  in  the  Hooio 
of  Commons.  This  'after-dinner  speech,' 
as  M.  de  Ficauelmont  observes,  had— (the 
composition  or  the  party  considered)--aH 
the  weight  of  a  parliamentary  statemeol 
He  therefore  quotes  some  of  the  sentences 
which  found  so  congenial  an  audience  und«r 
that  goi^eous  roof: — 

With  reeard  to  thb  country  it  is  hard^  ne- 
cessary to  observe  that  the  first  duty  of  enrj 
minister  oharged  with  the  condaot  of  its  fbfci^ 
relations  is  to  preserve  intact  its  rights,  iti 
honour,  and  its  dignib^.  It  thus  becSnes  Iqi 
duty  to  protect  oar  fellow-citixens  in  wbateni 
country  they  may  hi^pen  to  be.  Gentkroo^ 
we  are  essentially  a  travelling,  investigatii^ 
and  commercial  people.  There  is  no  part  a 
that  ocean  which  occupies  so  vast  a  pornon  d 
the  elobe  but  bears  our  vesseb  and  oiiriDiv> 
chandise  on  its  bosom.  There  is  no  ooootrji 
fur  or  near,  savage  or  civilised,  in  which  Ea- 
glishmen  are  not  to  be  found,  drawn  thither  \ff 
motives  of  health  or  of  pleasure,  of  scienoe  or  df 
commerce,  or  with  the  nobler  design  of  spreading 
the  light  of  religion  in  cotintries  not  yet  cm- 
verted  to  Christianity.  Gentlemen,  I  maintwt 
that  our  fellow-citizens,  whoever  they  may  H 
have  a  rieht  to  suppose  and  to  know  that  tb^ 
are  pUoed  under  the  watchful  saf^miardof  tW 
country,  and  that  the  arm  of  En^Uiind  will jpro^ 
tect  them  from  iiyury,  or  that,  if  mjury  bc(W 
to  them,  that  arm  will  be  sufficiently  powerful 
to  obtain  reparation  for  them.'— pp.  loo,  13T. 

We  oan  hardly  bte  surprised  that  Coon) 
Fioquelmoot  shoiuld  pronounce  sucbaneDr 
gagem«Qt  beyond  the  power  of  man  to  Mr 
fil.  He  understands  by  this  laiiguage--ind 
we  do  not  see  what  other  interpretation  t^ 
give  it — that  Lord  Palmerston  claims  ex- 
emption for  his  fellow-countrymen  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  tribuni^ls  of  the  terri- 
tory where  they  reside,  and  insists  on  tbeir 
title  everywhere,  and  in  all  ciroumatanoo^ 
to  enjoy  the  broad  imperial  protecdonrf 
the  English  laws^  interpreted  by  himMl( 
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«nd  oarmd  into  efieet  by  tbe  agenU  of  the 
foreign  Office,  backed  by  the  whole  naval 
and  military  power  of  the  nation.  Upon  no 
.other  grounik  can  we  account  for  hia  send- 
ing tbe  Mediterranean  fleet  to  the  Pineus  (a 
dreumstance  t^  which  M.  de  F.  inakea  fre- 
quent allusion)  to  demand  a  oc^upeneation 
^r  IKm  Pacifico'a  torn  pillow-cases,  and  Mr. 
Jinlaj'sdia^pomtoientin  abuildipg-ground 
speculation, 

It  appears  to  us  that  the  only  effectual 
method  of  protecthig  our  travellers  and  se- 
curing for  them  the  kindness  and  hospitality 
of  foreign  motions  is  to  show  respect  and  con- 
sideration to  all  peaceful  foreigners  who 
visit  our  shores — ^but,  first  and  foremost,  to 
extend  to  them  in  all  cases  the  full  poteo- 
tion  of  the  Britisk  Government.  While 
Lord  Palmerston  avows  a  purpose  to  exact 
for  his  countrymen  from  foreign  govern- 
ments  a  lai^ger  scope  of  individual  procedure 
than  is  conpeded  to  the  natives  themselves, 
and  insists  on  placing  them  under  British 
juriadicdoB,  what  haa  been  his  own  conduct 
vhen  the  laws  of  hospitality  and  humanity 
were  violated  within  a  few  etreets  of  his 
own  official  residence  1  No  one  cam  have 
forgotten  the  assaMit  uppn  the  aged  General 
Haynau  —  an  assault,  it  is  well  known, 
prompted  and  paid  by  exiled  rebels  against 
an  ancient  ally  of  the  British  Crown,  his 
brave  devotion  to  whose  service  was  that 
veteran's  sole  crime  in  the  eyes  of  the  out- 
law-assassins.  When  complaints  were  laid 
before  our  then  Foreign  Secretary,  the  plain- 
taflf  was  calmly  referred  to  the  ordinary  tri- 
bunals, from  which  he  was  assured  he  might 
couDt  on  receiving  all  consideration  and  just 
ledress.  A  cruel  mockery  when  addresiBed 
to  an  old  man  who  could  not  appear  in  our 
streets  without  a  manifest  risk  of  his  life  t* 

Count  Fioquelmont  mentions,  not  without 
something  of  mi^icious  satisfaction,  several 
instances  in  which  the  English  Grovermbcnt 
has  submitted  to  an  affront  from  a  power&l 
State  which  would  have  been  resented  from 
a  weaker  one.  Such  occurrences  are  little 
flattering  to  our  national  pride ; — ^but,  alas ! 
they  are  the  inevitable  consequence  of  pur- 
auiDg  too  far  the  doctrine  of  *  protection,'  and 
the  practice  of  intermeddling.  When  a 
mere  trifle  has  raised  a  dispute  between  two 
powerful  naUcHM,  the  angry  correspondence 
which  arises  is  little  likely  after  all  to  pro- 
duce immediately  a  desperate  conclusion. 

*  This  detestable  outrage,  M.  de  Ficquelniont 
nay  reat  aaeined,  was  resaraed  with  as  general  ab- 
hoireiKe  here  as  it  could  be  amoDgtht  moat  byal  of 
Austrian  subjects;  and  it  is  most  deeply  to  be  re- 
gretted  that  unoffending  Enelishmen  have  since  been 
objected  to  ill-asage  abroad,  on  the  absnid  presump- 
tion of  their  approving  what  they  could  only  lament 
•od  ooodemn. 


Cornmon  aeaie,  publk)  opinion,  miaisleilal 
prudence,  revolt  against  brei^ing  the  peaoe 
of  the  world  to  settle  differences  so  insignifi- 
cant  that  their  very  existence  is  unknown  to 
the  great  mtgority  of  either  people.  The 
least  obstinate  of  the  parties  will  at  last  giv^ 
way,  and  bears  all  the  ridicule  which  should 
attach  not  to  the  termination  but  to  the 
oomreeDceraent  of  audi  a  quarrel.  But  the 
chance  of  great  ultimate  evil  is  not  the  less 
serious.  The  condition  of  international  law 
imperiously  demands  attention.  Far  too 
much  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  diplomatic  ( 
agents,  who  have  it  in  their  power  to  dis- 
turb the  amicable  relations  between  greait 
States,  and  to  tyrannise  fnerciles^y  over  the 
weak.  Since  the  present  laxness  of  theory 
on  these  subjects  came  into  fashion  the  most 
extraordinary  cases  of  interference  have  oc- 
curred. Some  remarkable  instances  have 
•&llen  uodar  our  own  observation.  In  the 
opera-house  of  a  certain  capital,  which  we 
will  not  particularise,  there  was  produced  a 
new  ballet,  at  which  the  propriety  or  prudery 
of  the  Sovereign  took  offi^nce,  and  the  per^ 
formance  was  prohibited  for  the  future.  The 
French  ambassador  (who  shall  also  be  name- 
less), on  hearing  this  prohibition,  was  highly 
indignant;  it  was  an  insult,  he  said,  to  kii 
own  Sovereign,  who  had  not  only  permitted 
the  representation,  but  had  repeatedly  ho^ 
noured  it  with  the  attendance  of  himself  and 
his  family^nor  would  he  be  satisfied  till 
the  order  was  revoked,  and  another  repre- 
seatation  given,  at  which  he  exacted  tbe  ap 
pearanoe  of  tbe  King  and  all  his  house.  In 
another  capital,  an  individual  of  the  sam* 
nation,  whose  conduct  had  been  such  as  to 
banish  him  from  all  respectable  society,  and 
who  had  ofiended  agamst  the  lawa  of  the 
state,  was  not  only  protected  by  hia  minister 
from  puofshsaent,  but  was  actually  obtruded 
into  the  very  palace  of  the  Prince  to  whom  his 
mere  presence  in  the  country  was  an  insult. 
3oth  the  envoys  in  question,  we  have  little 
doubt,  congratulated  themselvts  upon  the 
energy  and  spirit  with  which  they  had  maiot 
tained  the  rights  of  French  eitizetwhip  and 
the  dignity  orFreoch  diplomacy. 

While  the  lihw^i  jitatesmen  of  this  oouii* 
try  rival  the  presumption  of  the  French,  bv 
making  such  krge  demands  for  tbe  i»m«nl> 
ties  of  British  ctticens  abroad,  OounI  Fi^ 
quelmoat  complains  that  they  treat  with  ut> 
ter  contempt  the  remonstraooea  of  other 
powers,  whose  rebellious  subjects  have  found 
an  asylum  here,  and  here  continue  their  nu^ 
chinatioQa  with  unabated  audacity. 

*  The  exile  of  every  age  has  toiled  imceaanglj 
for  the  ruin  of  his  native  country.  Upon  no 
pnnoiple  of  equitv,  therefore,  can  fco^emments 
reciprocity  Ixmno  by  treaties  of  peaoe  ^V6  any 
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Other  eharaoter  to  their  hospitality  beyond  tlyt 
of  a  haven  always  open  to  the  shipwreoked  wan- 
derers. Is  it  compatible  with  the  interests  of  a 
sincere  and  lasting  peace  that  exiles  should  be 
permitted  to  form  themselves  into  societ  es— 
nolding  public  meetings  with  the  express  object 
of  disturbing  the  tranquility  of  the  states  from 
which  they  have  been  expelled — ^maintaining 
oommunica'ions,  open  as  well  as  secret,  with 
the  disaffected  still  at  home— the  whole  system 
oarried  on  with  all  the  paraphernalia  of  regular 
agencies  and  affiliations,  far  and  near,  the  levy- 
ing of  contributions  from  the  fear  of  the  timid 
no  less  than  from  the  sympathy  of  the  discon- 
tented? 

*  No  government  has  the  right  to  constitute 
itself  a  court  of  appeal  in  favour  of  persons  con- 
demned by  the  tribunals  of  the  countries  to 
which  they  belong.  Is  liberty  to  be  made  the 
palladium  of  rebellion,  and  of  all  the  crimes 
which  follow  in  its  train  1  Would  not  this  be 
to  avow  the  maxim,  whose  memory  is  written  in 
blood — "  rebellion  is  the  most  sacred  of  duties  T" 
Do  not  such  sentiments  carry  anxiety  and  terror 
into  every  breast?'— pp.  240-242. 

It  is  obvioue  to  all  that  those  most  eager 
for  the  protectioa  of  the  refugees,  the  ex- 

Jress  advocates  of  peace,  are  endeavouring 
y  every  provocation  they  can  offer  to  goad 
the  various  foreign  governments  into  hostil- 
ity, and  to  render  that  war  inevitable  which 
they  aflfect  to  deprecate.  It  is  notorious  that 
Associations  have  been  formed  in  London  for 
the  subversion  of  dynasties  with  which  En- 
gland is  at  peace ;  that  arms  have  been  pur- 
chased and  loans  proposed ;  *  central  com* 
mittees '  have  issued  orders  from  England, 
and  Messrs.  Mazzini  and  Kossuth  have 
established,  and  preside  over,  *  boards  of  re- 
gency' for  the  Roman  states  and  for  Hun- 
gary, and  farther,  for  the  promotion  of  revo- 
lution in  every  part  of  the  world.  Lord 
Palmerston  himself  is  now  a  convert  to  our 
doctrine — ^good  and  well — ^yet  we  cannot 
dismiss  the  recollection  that  in  a  debate 
•which  occurred  only  at  the  beginning  of  last 
year,  on  the  expediency  of  an  alien  bill,  he 
roused  the  applauding  laughter  of  the  grave 
and  reverend  senators,  by  his  clever  expo- 
dure  of  the  absurd  suspicion  ^  that  these  un* 
happy  refugees,  unable  to  pay  for  their  daily 
sobststence,  should  send  money  and  arms  to 
their  different  countries;'  adding,  with  a 
^&c6tioas  emphasis, '  that  as  for  the  loan  pro- 

Ksed  to  be  raised  here^  not  one  farthing  had 
en  paid  on  its  account  into  the  hands  of 
the  London  bankers.'  No  one  indeed  sup- 
posed that  *  the  penny  subscribers'  cared  one 
penny  about  Kossuth  or  the  Hungarian  re- 
fugees; of  course,  the  whole  anair  was 
merely  a  part  of  the  system  of  agitation.  It 
was  an  idle  taunt  and  deliberate  insult  to 
Austria,  discreditable  to  our  own  sense  and 
diaeretion,  and  not  benefidal  td  the  rebela. 


Still  less  could  it  be  apprehended  that  a 
liberal  sympathy  with  Kossuth  and  Mazzini 
would  under  any  circumstances  open  the 
purse-strings  of  British  capitalists : — the  rev- 
olutionary exchequer  would  be  empty  in- 
deed if  it  had  no  other  resource.  But  it  is 
now  plain  that  it  has  other  resources.  Lord 
Palmerston's  re<Jent  seizure  (as  Home  Secre- 
tary) of  arms  and  gunpowder  is  the  best  an- 
swer to  his  arguments  when  holding  the 
Foreign  Seals — but  we  must  confess  that, 
even  in  h's  former  phasis  of  responsibility, 
we  could  hardly  believe  him  so  ignorant  of 
the  affairs  of  countries  in  which  he  showed 
such  readiness  to  play  the  part  of  arbiter,  as 
not  to  be  aware  of  tl^e  vast  advantages  ac- 
cruing to  the  refugees  fVom  the  circulatioa 
of  the  Mazzini  notes  in  Italy.  Did  he  never 
find  time  to  read  the  foreign  newspapers! 
Did  he  never  receive,  or  read,  despatches  oa 
this  important  subject  from  any  of  his  agents 
throughout  the  Peninsula  ?  Need  we  tell 
him  that  Mazzini,  and  other  ringleaders  ex- 
cluded by  name  from  the  general  amnesty, 
devised  this  issue  of  notes  payahU  on  the  r^- 
establishment  of  the  Republic — not  principally 
in  the  hope  of  obtaining  f\inds  for  fresh  re- 
volts— (their  recent  harvest  in  Italy  had 
been  a  plentiful  one) — ^but  much  more  witli 
the  design  and  purpose  of  compromising  as 
many  individuals  as  possible  with  their  gov- 
ernments, and  by  multiplying  punishments 
to  widen  and  exacerbate  discontent  ?  It  was 
in  vain  that  the  Imperial  functionaries  issued 
stern  proclamations :  agents  were  despatched 
t>  every  part  of  the  Peninsula,  provided 
with  these  notes,  and  instructed  to  present 
them  for  payment  to  persons  well  disposed 
towards  the  revolutionary  cause,  or,  more 
frequently  still,  to  those  who  were  luke» 
warm — if  not  secretly  hostile — but  who 
were  more  fearful  of  offending  the  vindictive 
exiles  than  of  disobeying  the  legitimate  au- 
thorities. Considerable  sums  were  raised 
by  these  means,  and  the  Government  found 
itself  obliged  to  enforce  the  heaviest  penal- 
ties against  the  agents  and  abettors  of  the 
traffic.  Sentences  of  death  were  pronounced 
in  some  cases  against  the  former,  and  were 
occasionally  executed,  though  more  fre- 
quently commuted  for  lighter  punishments, 
delations  were  frequent ;  and,  if  the  exiles 
are  not  much  belied,  they  were  themselves 
very  oflen  the  secret  informers  against  their 
own  agents,  in  pursuance  of  the  scheme  for 
reciprocally  exasperating  the  governors  and 
the  governed  which  is  developed  by  Maz- 
zini in  his  ever  memorable  intercepted  let- 
ter (see  Blue- Book — Affairs  of  Rome,  1849, 
p.  223),  and  to  promote  which  this  issue  of 
notes  was  so  dexterously  contrived*  Our 
readers  will  observe,  if  they  tarn  to  ths 
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foreign  intelligence  of  the  daily  new8f>apers, 
how  frequent  even  still  are  the  trials  and 
punishments  for  conspiracies  provoked  by 
foreign  emissaries.  On  all  occasions  will 
the  friends  of  the  revolution  endeavour  to 
represent  these  punishments  as  the  ven- 
geance for  participation  in  the  last  insurrec- 
tion ;  but  what  costs  another  impudence  of 
mendacity  ?  In  fact,  the  penalties  in  ques- 
tion have  invariably  been  incurred  by  crimi- 
nal acts  perpetrated  since  its  termination. 

The  recent  outbreaks  at  Milan  and  in  Ko- 
magna  were  both  of  them  wholly  excited  by 
tools  of  the  revolutionary  committees  sit- 
ting in  London.  M.  Kossuth,  from  the  se- 
curity of  his  lodgings  at  Bayswater,  incites 
the  Austrian  soldiers  to  desert  their  colours 
and  join  the  ranks  of  the  rebels ;  while  Sig. 
Mazzini,  with  better  knowledge  of  the 
country  and  the  cause,  employs  that  myste- 
rious agency  by  which  the  secret  societies 
spread  terror  and  guilt  and  to  which  alone 
we  can  attribute  the  foul  assassinations  with 
which  the  tumult  commended.  We  rejoice 
to  find  that  Lord  Palmerston  disavows  his 
former  ;>ro%^,and  surely,  after  that^  private 
English  gentlemen  (if  any  such  there  were) 
who  acted  on  an  honest  belief  in  the  worth 
of  Kossuth,  must  now  blush  for  the  counte- 
nance they  afforded  him !  If  he  and  his 
Italian  compeer  were  sincere  enthusiasts, 
though  they  would  not  be  the  less  danger- 
ous,  they  would,  as  individuals,  be  infinitely 
more  respectable.  We  believe  them  both 
to  be  mere  speculators  in  ambition,  coolly 
calculating  on  the  folly  and  imprudence  of 
mankind ;  without  a  spark  of  true  zeal  for 
the  cause  they  advocate,  but,  in  promoting 
it,  utterly  careless  of  human  life.  It  may 
be  that  Mazzini  in  stirring  up  this  insurrec- 
tion was  not  aware  of  the  change  that  had 
taken  place  in  the  minds  of  the  Italians ;  it 
is  more  than  probable  that  the  vanity  of 
Kossuth  may  have  blinded  him  as  to  the 
sentiments  with  which  he  is  now  regarded 
by  the  Hungarian  soldiers  to  whom  his  pro- 
clamation was  addressed  *,  but  neither  could 
be  ignorant  of  the  hopelessness  of  the 
attempt,  and  of  the  certain  death  to  which 
they  doomed  their  dupes.  Sig.  Mazzini,  on 
his  failure  at  Rome,  was  saved  from  capture 
by  an  English  passport  and  the  quality  of 
English  subject  with  which  he  was  so  invest- 
ed. It  was  the  remonstrance  of  Lord  Pal- 
merston that  procured  the  release  of  Kos- 
suth from  Turkey.  Both  these  acts  of  in- 
terference were  defended — and  indeed  have 
been  extolled— on  the  plea  of  humanity. 
We  will  not  pause  to  inqub'e  what  claim  of 
gratitude  our  country  can  establish  among 
the  victims  of  Milan  and  their  surviving 
friends.    In  the  name  of  patriotism  these 


unfortunate  men  have  been  hounded  to  cer* 
tain  death,  while  both  the  arch-conspirators 
— Mazzini  again  saved  by  reception  into  a 
British  ship — still  live  in  security  and  com- 
fort, to  plan  fresh  mischief — we  wish  we 
could  add,  unaided  by  fresh  marks  of  British 
sympathy. 

Most  of  the  foreign  exiles  who  have  visited 
our  shores  have  come  uninvited  and  remain- 
ed  unnoticed — but  these  two  ringleaders 
seem  to  have  been  marked  out  as  the  objects 
of  special  consideration.  How  unworthily 
these  honours  were  bestowed  we  were 
always  aware — but  we  do  not  think  that 
their  former  admirers  are  entitled  to  tax 
them  with  ingratitude  or  breach  of  hospital* 
ity.  It  was  because  they  were  rebels  that 
they  were  received  wiih  favour.  Lord 
Palmerston  himself  had  spoken  of  their 
cause  with  decided  approbation — nay,  of  a 
large  portion  of  their  efforts  as  holy,  M. 
Kossuth,  to  do  him  justice — though  his  style 
and  tone  have  been  somewhat  varied,  to  meet 
the  tastes  of  different  audiences — ^has  on  no 
occasion  shrunk  from  the  open  avowal  of  his 
designs.  They  who  affect  any  doubt  on  the 
matter,  do  so  in  spite  of  multiplied  declara- 
tions of  his  fixed  devotion  to  the  purpose  of 
expelling  the  House  of  Hapsbur^  and  estab- 
lishing a  republic  in  Hungary.  He  held  the 
same  language  in  Turkey  when  Lord  Palp 
merston  negotiated  his  liberation;  he  re- 
peated it  in  France  and  America  after  that 
event,  when  he  appealed  to  the  sympathies 
of  the  '  liberal '  party  throughout  the  world. 
Could  he  then  dream  that  his  schemes  would 
be  disapproved  by  Lord  Palmerston,  and 
any  cabinet  including  that  statesman  ?  W^ 
think  it  is  he  who  may  boldly  tax  his  for* 
mer  protector  with  inconsistency.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  are  sorry  to  add,  the  present 
cabinet  by  no  means  followed  up  its  firsjj 
show  of  vigour  with  becoming  constancy, 
and  we  doubt  if  any  other  object  has  been 
attained,  except  proving  to  our  troublesome 
guests  with  how  much  facility  our  laws  may- 
be violated  and  our  feeble  government  in- 
sulted. 

Let  us  be  understood.  We  would  gladly 
extend  hospitality  and  protection  to  aU 
exiles  who,  having  been  guilty  of  political 
offences  in  their  own  country,  are  obliged  to 
seek  shelter  in  ours — so  they  are  resolved 
on  conforming  to  our  laws  and  leading  an 
inoffensive  life ;  but  it  is  preposterous  that 
we  should  give  to  strangers  a  licence  which 
is  not  extended  to  our  own  fellow-subjects* 
Sooner  or  later,  for  the  peace  of  the  world 
and  the  general  interests  of  humanity,  tiiij^ 
principle  must  be  acknowledged ;  and  we 
would  gladly  see  the  proper  steps  taken  at  a 
time  when  we  might  ^(§f^  credit  for  acting 
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upon  conviction  alone — not  under  anv  mean- 
er influence.  To  an  Alien  bill — the  remedy 
usually  proposed — Lord  Palmerston  object- 
ed UtidX  it  was  never  granted  for  the  benefit 
of  foreign  countries,  but  simply  for  the 
preservation  of  our  own.  It  is  exclusively 
for  our  own  sake  that  we  have  ever  desired 
it.  The  hour  may  come — nay,  may  not  be 
&r  distant — when  England  may  have  cause 
to  regret  having  made  enemies  of  the  great- 
er part  of  the  civilized  globe.  But  in  truth 
Lord  Palmerston^s  distinction  has  no  mean- 
ing. An  Alien  Bill  is,  in  difficult  cases,  the 
only  method  of  enforcing  on  refhgees  an 
obedience  to  the  laws  of  England ;  nor  can 
it  signify  whether  they  are  infringing  those 
laws  by  conspiracies  against  the  English 
crowi^  or  by  carrying  on  a  private  warfare 
against  some  friendly  State.  If  the  Alien 
Bill,  as  formerly  framed,  were  thought  too 
sweeping  a  measure,  its  operation  might  be 
limited  to  the  case  of  those  who  ha4  been 
formally  tried  and  convicted,  before  a  Court 
Suitably  constituted,  of  overt  acts  of  hostility 
towards  a  foreign  government  in  alliance 
with  us.  In  practice,  probably,  the  knowl- 
edge that  such  a  power  existed  would  super- 
sede any  necessity  for  its  exercise : — at  all 
events,  the  Government  would  be  responsi- 
ble for  the  exercise  of  this  as  well  as  every 
other  trust;  and  it  seems  indeed  plain 
enough  that  the  chief  objection  of  ministers 
to  accepting  it  is  fear  that  its  exercise  might 
possibly  lead  to  unpleasant  discussions  with 
our  own  '  unexcised  unhired '  radicals. 

If  we  could  ever  have  entertained  a  doubt 
of  the  expediency  of  this  m^ure,  recent 
events  would  have  convinced  us.  Is  it  not 
nbsurd  to  refer  a  pkintifi*  to  statutes  no- 
toriously imperative,  and  to  a  system  of 
trial  which,  as  to  political  charges  in  times 
of  popular  excitement,  has  been  found  utterly 
ineflectuaH  Can  we  plead  such  circum- 
stances as  these  to  our  offended  neighbours, 
smarting  under  recent  and  bitter  mjuries? 
Would  they  not  be  justified  in  replying — 
If  such  be  the  necessary  consequences  of  the 

5 resent  state  of  your  legal  institutions,  why 
o  you  not  amend  them,  or  at  least  arm 
your  executive  with  discretionary  powers  1 
As  matters  stand  it  is  impossible,  it  ^ould 
seem,  to  fix  the  responsibility  of  a  document 
signed  bv  the  name  of  the  writer  and  pro- 
mulgated by  his  authority ;  nay,  if  a  maga- 
zine of  arms  and  a  powder  manuihctory  are 
discovered,  a  doubt  may  be  started  as  to 
the  use  of  the  first,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
give  such  a  definition  of  the  last  as  to  sadsfy 
a  jury — or  even  a  judge.  Should  a  small 
State  venture  to  reply  by  sudi  quibbles  to 
Hie  remonstrances  of  a  powerfiil  one,  it  would 
only  draw  down  more  immediately  the  pun* 


tshment  of  its  duplidty  and  My ;  and  is  it 
not  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  great  nation  to 
advance  arguments  whidi  can  only  be  re- 
ceived bv  Uiose  who  dare  not  attempt  to 
confute  tnem  ?  Let  us  either  boldly  avow 
the  purpose  of  promoting  revolutlcm  in  every 
part  of  the  world,  and  proclaim  a  genial 
quarrel  with  social  order ;  or  let  us  revise 
our  code  so  as  to  afford  us  the  means  ^ 
restraining  the  conspirator,  and  of  puntshhig 
the  insolent  perturbators  of  the  public  peaes. 
But  to  return  to  the  principal  duurse  in 
Count  Ficquelmont's  indictment.  Lorl 
Palmerston  arrogates  for  England  *a  mis- 
sion' totally  unrecognised  hiwerto  bj  any 
of  our  Constitutionalists.  He  has  ventured 
to  say  :— 

*  When  we  see  nations  alive  to^lfl&jlls  ther 
have  to  enclure,  reasonably,  with  cdmneas  UA 
moderation,  endeavouring  to  ameliorate  their 
condition,  they  are  at  least  entitled  to  oar  sym- 
pathy. And  shoidd  other  powers,  influenced  bj 
different  feelings,  interfere  to  check  the  develop- 
ment of  liberty,  I  &el  convinced  that  the  Englnh 
government  will  always  receive  the  cordial  siqh 
port  of  the  people,  should  it  determine  on  thiow- 
mg  the  weight  of  this  country  into  the  balance^ 
and  endeavour  to  restore  the  equilibrium.'  — 
p.  138. 

What  the  noble  Viscount  meant  by  •  sym- 
pathy,' or  his  more  usual  phrase  'moral 
support,'  we  will  not  pause  to  inquire,  ft 
is  of  little  consequence  whether  we  under- 
stand the  intrusion  of  insolent  adviee  c^ 
foreign  governments  struggling  with  disa^ 
fection,  or  the  appointment  of  dignified  fime- 
tionaries  to  rove  fW>m  place  to  place  and 
hold  encoura^ng  communications  with  the 
disaffected.  But  as  to  the  practical  senses 
or  upshot,  of  our  late  *  sympathy'  and  *  moral 
support,'  there  can  be  ho  doubt.  As  the 
Italian  objects  of  our  benevolence  too  wtSL 
know,  it  amounted  in  their  case  to  the  frothy 
flattery  of  perilous  attempts,  whose  partak- 
ers, in  the  day  of  discomfiture,  found  no 
shield  against  the  severities  they  had  pro- 
voked. That  such  consequences  were  &t 
from  being  desired  by  Lord  Palmerston  we 
are '  entirely  persuaded :  but  how  he  should 
not  have  foreseen  them  baffles  conjecture. 
In  the  rest  of  the  passage  quoted  there  is  a 
very  curious  intermixture  of  sweeping  rules 
and  apparently  sly  reservations.  When, 
however,  we  recall  the  noble  Viscount's  re- 
peated applause  of  the  Hungarian  insurgents, 
and  compare  the  doctrine  here  laid  down  ai 
to  the  duty  of  rescuing  any  meritorious  body 
of  reformers  from  the  interference  of^Jbni^ 
power  on  behalf  of  their  own  sovereign.  It 
seems  impossible  to  doubt  that  Lord  Pal- 
merston's  oflUcial  magniloquences  must  have 
proved  to  him  the  subject  of  rather  humiliate 
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g  medilattoii  wben  the  Riusiiui  •Etbperor 
►  effectually  'diedLod  the  deTelopment*  of 
[agjar  demooracj. 

We  Were  never  among  the  alarmiffts. 
Tb  could  not  think  so  ill  of  any  eirili^ed 
ition,  or  of  any  Sovereign  not  utterly  de- 
tented,  as  seriously  to  apprehend  the  sort 
r  piratical  attack  with  which  it  was  the 
smon  to.  tiiroaten  us;  but  had  Napdeon 
L  ever  entertained  ideas  so  monstrous,  re- 
mt  events  inust  (for  the  tiioment  4t  least) 
&ve  changed  the  current  of  his  vie^s.  The 
•astern  question  involves  diflliculties  and 
aiders  in  which  France  must  take  her 
lare  with  the  rest  of  Europe.  Ilie  sovem- 
lents  of  England  and  France  at  this  time 
ppear  sincerely  united  in  their  opposition 
»  the  Emperor  Nicholas;  but  who  can 
[uarantee  the  constancy  of  our  new  ally, 
hould  drcomsianees  arise  which  might  offer 
trong  temptation  for  a  change  of  policy  ? 
n  Austria  we  had  an  ally  united  to  us,  not 
>y  caprf  oe  and  *  sympathy,'  but  by  the  en- 
Luring  ties  of  mutual  interest.  This  ally  it 
las  been  the  object  of  the  Whig  policy  dur- 
ng  the  last  five  years  to  mortify,  insult,  and 
ireakeo.  The  first  result  of  this  unprovoked 
hostility  was  to  throw  Austria  into  the  arms 
of  Russia^  and  to  compel  her  to  contract  a 
debt  of  gratitude  from  which  she  can  never 
perhaps  be  absolved;  and  our  subsequent 
protectioTi  of  the  Hungarian  refugees  pro- 
voked a  quarrel  between  her  and  Turkey  at 
a  moment  when  prudence  demanded  the 
closest  moderstanding  between  them,  and 
^s  converted  an  ancient  friend  into  an  ir- 
ritated, ofiended  enemy,  and,  by  depriving, 
the  feeble  Sultan  of  the  support  which  hwA 
80  often  stood  between  him  and  destruction, 
afforded  to  Russia  facilities  which  the  most 
Mtute  of  governments  was  little  likely  to 
misappredate. 

Whether  that  government  has  committed 
Hs  character  by  any  advantage  actually  taken 
of  a  state  of  things  so  unwisely  and  unne- 
«e88arily  brought  about — whether  or  not  the 
two  great  powers  of  the  West,  inunemorial 
rivals  inter  sBj  have  now  at  length  coalesced 
against  the  most  important  ally  left  to  one 
of  them,  in  consequence  of  his  having  fla- 
grantly infringed  ^e  principles  and  regula- 
tions of  justice,  Equity,  and  the  Law  of  Na- 
tions :-— this  is  a  question  which  hardly  any 
contemporary  journal  finds  in  the  least  de- 
gree diflBcult  of  decision.  Whether  the 
divan  of  the  Tuileries  and  the  medley  coali- 
^  of  Whitehall  have  had  more  influence 
over  the  *  fourth  estate,'  or  that  estate  over 
^w — seems  lo  us  exceedingly  doubtful ; 
h\it  that  the  peremptory  tone  of  the  leading 
*  organs  of  opinion'  was  rashly  adopted,  and 
18  maintained  in  a  spirit  and  tone  of  unjus- 


tifiable ifisdeneey  and  likely  to  have  now 
and  bere^er  most  unhappy  effects, — we  can 
have  no  hesitation  whatever  in  asserting* 
We  by  no  means  aspire  to  emulate  the  ra» 
pidity  of  their  eonelusione ;  we  are  lar  from 
ioaagining  thi^  we  have  as  yet  had  access  to 
the  whole  body  of  decuraents  on  whioh  the 
world  will  ultimately  form  its  judgment 
All  we  at  present  venture  is  to  surest  a  few 
consider^ions;  anahig  fVom  a  pritna  /me 
view  of  the  f  icts  asoeartained  and  papers  pro* 
dueed,  whioh  ought  not  to  have  been  entirely 
overlooked  by  the  so-called  CoMervaiivee^ 
so  zealously  associated  on  this  oecasion  with 
their  andent*  antagonists  of  the  Liberal 
press. 

We  say  then  that,  in  as  flur  as  we  oatt  at 
present  decipher  tUs  imhrogUo^  there  is  a 
good  deal  to  be  said  on  the  other  side  of  the 
question.  The  coreligionists  of  the  Czar^ 
subjects  of  the  Porte,  had  certain  rights  ao* 
knowledged,  and  of  Jong  date ;  France  st^ 
in  to  make  miseUef,  and  gets  these  induK 
gences  revoked  by  the  Sultan.  Here  all 
parties  alldw  Uiat  France  was  in  the  wrong, 
and  that  the  Ottomgn  was  misled  by  her  in- 
trigues;  and  accordin^y  France,  by  and  by, 
drew  back^  and  consented  to  the  re-estab- 
lishnotent  of  the  status  quo.  But  this  did  not 
^together  satisfy  the  Russian  Emperor.  In 
vain  was  he  told  '  all's  right  ^gain :'  iVb— 4ie 
took  the  liberty  to  say — m:  what  wa9  con- 
ceded on  Monday,  under  the  influence  of 
that  restless  and  unscrupulous  spirit  of 
French  intermeddliuff,  and  was  withdrawn 
on  Tuesday,  only  when  resisted,  may  be 
brought  forward  again  on  Wednesday  up<m 
some  new  pretence ;  and  therefore  1  wish  to 
have  some  guarantee  that  there  shall  be  no 
more  playing  at  &st  and  loose  in  their  af> 
fairs.  1  desire  no  change  in  the  status  quo  ; 
1  am  satisfied  with  things  as  ibQY  stood  be^ 
fore  the  French  intrigue  disturbed  them—* 
and  as,  that  intrigue  having  been  nullified^ 
they  again  stand: — but  &e  ^cility  with 
which  the  Turks  do  and  undo  these  tradi^ 
tional  arrangtoients,  makes  it  necessary,  for 
peace'  sake,  if  there  were  no  other  reason^ 
to  reduce  the  unwritten  practice  to  a  formal 
writt^i  convention,  whioh  could  never  be 
subject  either  to  misunderstanding  between 
the  parties,  or  to  thse  disturbance  of  any 
mischie^making  interloper.  It  really  seems 
to  us  that,  so  far,  there  is  nothing  on  the 
side  of  Russia  but  what  common  sense  war- 
ranted. She  appears  to  have  done  what  we 
all  do  in  ordmi^y  life  as  a  matter  of  coursei 
and  without  the  slighest  apprehension  of  re* 
proval.  If  an  understood  right  or  usaise  is 
called  in  question — if  a  litigious  attooiev 
stirs  up  a  fiirmer  to  dispute  some  point  witn 
his  neighbour,  but  both  shrink  fiom  the 
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dearer  prospect  of  a  Itf^-strit,  and  a  oom- 
proimse  is  agreed  upon — any  bystander, 
friendly  to  both,  and  conversant  with  life, 
would  say,  Very  well,  you  would  have  been 
ibols  to  go  to  law  about  such  a  trifle ;  but, 
now  that  you  have  come  to  a  right  mind  on 
the  matter,  let  us  put  your  agreement  into 
writing,  that  there  may  be  no  chance  of  any 
future  quarrelling. 

It  is  not  our  business  to  vindicate  some 
apparently  harsh  and  violent  phraseology  in 
the  Russian  State  Papers.  We  are  very 
sorry  that  a  sense  of  dignity  and  decorum 
should  not  have  excluded  any  such  expres- 
sions. Neither  can  we  affect  to  think  that 
the  strong  measure  of  occupsing  at  once  the 
Danubian  Principalities  should  have  at  once 
been  (if  it  has  been)  resorted  to.  At  the 
tome  time  we  must  recollect  that  we  have 
BOt  seen  the  sequence  of  communications 
between  the  Russian  and  Turkish  govern- 
ments, and  cannot  therefore  guess  how  far 
the  weaker  power  may  have  been  foolish 
enough  to  provoke  the  stronger. 

But  we  have  yet  another  word  to  say — 
and  it  will  bring  us  back  to  the  reasonings 
of  M.  de  Ficquelmont.  Should  we  grant 
that  Russia  has,  in  this  Eastern  business, 
not  merely  adopted  a  style  of  diplomatic 
language  unsuitable  to  her  eminent  position, 
but  incurred  the  blame  of  a  high-handed 
encroachment  on  a  weaker  state,  with  what 
grace,  let  us  ask,  do  France  and  England 
proclaim  such  vehement  indignation  at  her 
proceedings  ?  We  hear  a  vast  deal  about 
violation  of  the  system  of  1815,  and  con- 
tempt for  the  International  Law  of  the 
civilized  world.  Who  set  the  example  of 
trampling  under  foot  the  treaties  and  the 
whole  venerable  code  in  question]  Can 
WjB,  for  our  immediate  convenience,  blot 
out  the  'untoward'  day  of  Navarinol  Can 
we  pretend  to  forget  ihe  Belgian  intervention 
of  France  and  England  in  1830?  Or  the 
actual  occupation  of  Rome  by  France  ?  Or 
the  quiescence  of  both  when  the  King  of 
Prussia  marched  his  army  with  the  avowed 
purpose  of  wrestingSchleswig  Holstein  from 
the  sovereignty  of  Denmark?  Can  we  affect 
to  forget  how  eagerly  Lord  Palmerston 
accepted  the  doctrine  of  the  Turin  diploma- 
tists that  the  title  of  Italian  Prince  belonged 
of  right  to  no  one  but  Charles  Albert  and 
Pius  IX.  ?  Or  that,  after  the  first  defeat  of 
the  Sardinians  in  Lombard y,  it  was  the 
interverition  of  France  and  JEngland  which 
alone  prevented  the  immediate  pacification 
of  Italy  ?  Or  the  numerous  acts  of  violent 
interference  at  Leghorn,  Naples,  Palermo, 
and  Messina,  which  stand  blazoned  in  those 
huge  Blue  Books  that  will  form  the  most 
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If  the  Czar  has  need  for  defence,  it  is  too 
little  to  say  that  it  is  ready  for  him,  at  all 
events,  in  the  shape  of  a  TV*  quoque.  His 
case,  even  as  stated  by  his  bitterest  critics, 
is  bright  indeed  in  comparison  with  that  cf 
the  self  elected  vindicators  of  Intemataond 
l^w. 

Pudet  k4EC  opprobria  sons 
Et  diet  potuissej  et  non  potuisse  refellL* 

It  is  impossible  to  review  the  series  of 
Western  interventions  which  so  completely 
throw  whatever  can  be  alleged  in  tbe  new 
Eastern  matters  into  the  shade,  iwithont 
allowing  that  M.  de  Ficquelraont  has  a  fiiir 
claim  to  be  pardoned  for  the  severity  with 
which  he  comments  on  Lord  Palmerstoii*s 
activity  in  the  least  defensible  of  tiioae 
interventions.  Nevertheless  we  feel  oar- 
selves  bound  to  protest  against  the  extent 
of  responsibility  which  our  author  attafdies 
to  the  late  Secretary  for  our  foreign  Depart- 
ment. We  find  no  difficulty  in  suppomng 
that  he  may,  at  the  outset  at  least,  have 
quite  honestly,  however  egregiously,  misun- 
derstood the  character  and  designs  of  his 
continental  clients.  He  may  have  been 
duped — as  very  many  of  his  countrymen 
undoubtedly  were  at  the  time  in  question. 
In  all  their  early  speeches  and  writings 
designed  to  work  upon  our  *  sympathy'  and 
evoke  our  'moral  support,'  the  foreign 
leaders  of  revolts  and  revolutions  knew 
enough  of  us  not  to  hold  themselves  forth 
as  our  own  political  disciples — ^anxious  fw 
nothing  but  to  shake  off  despotic  sway  and 
obtain  institutions  akin  to  our  own.  It  ra 
no  wonder  that  M.  de  Ficquelmont  ^ould 
fail  to  comprehend  the  degree  to  which  our 
preference  for  the  representative  system  of 
legislation  and  government  has  become 
passionate — fixed  and  intense  as  any  article 
of  religious  faith  ever  was  anywhere.  It  is 
the  popular  panacea  for  all  ills — it  is  the 
standard  whereby  all  political  good  is  mea- 
sured. On  this  point  popular  credulity  has 
no  bounds.  When  we  are  assured  (no 
matter  on  what  authority)  that  any  nation 
is  struggling  for  representative  government, 
to  doubt  its  success  is  considered  indifference 
to  liberty;  when  it  is  reported  that  any 
people  has  been  deprived  of  its  constitution 
by  its  sovereign,  to  inquire  into  the  circum- 
stances is  attachment    to  tyranny.      We 


*  Some  of  our  readers  may  perhaps  thank  us  for 
mentioning  a  short  pamphlet  which  reaches  us  too 
late  to  be  used  on  this  occasion  by  ourselves.  It  is 
entitled,  'Remarks  on  the  Present  Aspect  of  tbe 
Turkish  Question,  by  a  Member  of  the  University 
of  Oxford'  (London,  Masters,  1853).  This  is.  we 
as  able  and  as  instructive  a  little 
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meDtiou  tUs  neitber  as  a  boast  nor  an 
apology,  bot  as  a  facU     The  delusion  is  not 
oouiined  to  the  mob — our  statesmen  share 
it     It  was  in  all  likelihood  Lord  Pahner- 
ston's  sincere  belief — and  to  this  we  must 
refer  Count  Fioquelmont  for  an  explanation 
of  the  conduct  which  he  attributes  to  a  deep- 
laid    scheme    of    commercial    greediness. 
Commerce,  we  are  c:)nvinced,  bad  no  influ- 
ence whatever  on  the  noble  Lord's  specula- 
tions— except  that  he  very  probably  ima- 
gined it8  interests  must  ultimately  be  pro- 
moted  by  whatever  increased  the  liberty 
and  happiness  of  the  world.     How  little 
justice  there  is  in  this  reproach  of  selfish 
rapacity  brought  against  us  as  a  nation,  we 
think  our  recent  legislation  might  sufiiciently 
prove.      The  emancipation  of  the  negroes, 
attended  as  it  was  with  the  ruin  of  the  West 
Indian   colonies — ^in  themselves  a  splendid 
Empire — and    the   great   (however   inade- 
quate)  sacrifices    made  to   indemnify   our 
planters ;  our  open  com  markets ;  the  repeal 
of  the  navigation  laws ;  whatever  else  may 
be  thought  of  these  measures,  they  evince 
most  certainly  no  spirit  of  selfish  monopoly. 
Perhaps  the  most  interesting  portion  of 
M.  de  Ficquelmont's.work  is  that  devoted 
to    the    characteristics    of    representative, 
government,  and  to  the  great  question  of  its 
fitness  for  the  nations  of  the  continent  in 
their  actual  condition.     Passing  reluctantly 
over  the  pre  iminary   disquisition,   let  us 
attend  to  his  review  of  recent  experiments 
abroad.      The  example  of  France  is,  of 
course,  that  which  first  suggests  itself— 
standing  as  she  undoubtedly  does  in  the 
foremost  rank,  amidst  the  continental  com- 
munities, in  material  civilization  and  intel- 
lectual development.    It  seemed  but  natu- 
ral to  suppose  that  a  country  which  had  so 
lately  passed  through  every  excess  of  licence 
and  anarchy,  with  all  the  subsequent  humili- 
ation of  a  military  despotism,  would  zeal- 
ously endeavour  to  preserve  the  wholly  novel 
privileges  of  rational  liberty  at  last  bestowed 
upon  it. ,  For  a  time  it  did  seem  that  such 
wiU^cipations   were    realized.      Under    the 
constitution   established  by   Louis  XVIII. 
France    recovered    her    misfortunes,    and 
arrived  at  a  state  of  prosperity  she  had 
never  known  before.    But  unfortunately  the 
aristocratic  element,  so  needful  for  amalga- 
mating the  other  two,  was  entirely  wanting. 
Thirty  years  of  revolution,  and  the  revolu- 
tionary laws  of  succession,  had   destroyed 
the  hereditary  fortunes ;  there  was  no  means 
of  forming  an  independent  chamber  of  sena- 
tors.   The  people,  moreover,  had  generally 
imbibed  a  taste  for  excitement,  which  could 
neither  be  gratified  nor  checked  by  the  mild 
rule  of  a  constitutional  government',  and  a 


long  and  aulleia  conspiracy  prepared  that 
new   revolution — which   would  inevitably, 
have  exploded  even  if  the  infetuated  imb^. 
cility  of  Charles  X.  and  his  advisers  had  not. 
furnished  the  occasion  and  the  apology.     A 
wanton  insult  to  the  Chambers  gave  them  a 
momentary   popularity — it  was  nominally 
at  least  in  their  defence  that  the  masses 
rose:    the  army   stood  neuter — or  at  all 
events  displayed  very  little  zeal  in  behalf 
of  the  court.     The  court  shrank  ignomini- 
ously  from  the  contest  it  had  provoked,  and 
the  popular  triumph  was  obtained  at  small 
expense.    The  Chambers  imitated  our  Par- 
liament of  1688  by  calling  a  proximate  scion 
of  the  royal  race  to  the  throne :  but  at  this 
point  resemblance  ceases.     While  in  Eng- 
land all  unnecessary  change  was  avoided, 
and    usages    and  traditions  were    almost, 
superstitiously  observed ;  in  France,  for  no 
reason  but   because   the   Constitution  had 
given  proof  of  its  vitality  and  the  Chambers  i 
of  their  independence,  an  immediate  altera- 
tion in  that  Constitution  and  in  those  Cham- 
bers was  determined.     If  by  the  charter  of 
1815  the  prerogative  had  not  been  strictly 
defined,  the  events  of  1830  prove^  at  least 
that  any  attempts  at  usurpation  had  been 
rendered  hopeless.     In  the  new  charter  the 
crown  was  shorn  of  its  lustre — the  House 
of  Peers  of  whatever  dignity  and  influence 
it  had  possessed ;  and  the  whole  weight  of 
power   was  lodged  with  the   Chamber  of 
Deputies,  over  which   the  ministers  of  the 
new  regime  were    enabled   to  obtain  an 
ignoble  sway  through  the  vast  extent  of 
patronage  accumulated  in  their  hands  by  a 
vicious  system  of  centralization.     It  was 
soon  obvious   that  the  'best  of  republics' 
rested  on  no  secure  foundation.     Had  Louis 
Philippe  possessed  less  dexterity,  he  most 
have  fallen  many  years  before  he  did ;  had 
he  been  of  stern  and  remorseless  nature,  he 
might  have  withstood  the  various  elements 
united  against  him  in  February,  1848 — at 
once  dismissed  the  immanageable  Deputies 
— and  avowed  his  resolution  to  reign  by 
mere  military  force.     His  errors  had  been 
considerable,  but  he  was  incapable  of  such 
steps  as  these — and  he  fell — *  (out  comme 
Charles  X' 

Franco,  as  if  willing  to  be  the  warning 
and  beacon  to  all  Europe,  next  gave  ua  the 
example  of  a  country  electing  its  chief 
magistrate  and  its  one  legislative  Assembly 
by  universal  suflfrage;  the  result  presented 
rival  powers  for  ever  at  variance — a  factious 
Opposition  and  an  ambitious  President, 
both  ready  to  risk  the  public  prosperity  in 
their  personal  quarrel ;  and  then  the  termi- 
nation of  the  contest  by  the  suppression  of 
the  Assembly,  the  m^r^o^sSeFv5§^«f 
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its  wortbiest  members,  and  the  nomination 
of  an  absolute  soTereign  by  another  appeal 
to  universal  suffrage :  an  act  which  has  no 
parali^  in  the  historj  of  the  world,  excepting 
ia  Denmark,  where,  oti  the  10th  of  January, 
1660,  the  great  council  issued,  and  the  people 
sanctioned  a  decree,  declaring  the  monarch 
thenceforth  exempt  from  all  control  or  limit 

In  this  new  French  experiment  We  cannot 
pretend  to  see  anything  so  clearly  as  the 
general  feeling  of  hatred  to  the  Bepuhlic — 
and  the  determination  to  have  done  with 
that.  The  one  single  and  constant  sentiment 
whidi  seems  to  possess  the  mind  of  France 
to  thid  exclusion  of  all  others — which  has 
never  been  forgotten  in  any  convnlsion — 
and  which  has  hitherto  saved  her  when  on 
the  brink  of  ruin — ^is  the  dread  and  horror 
of  those  scenes  of  blood  of  which  the  first 
rsvolution  gave  the  example :  and  for  avoid 
ing  the  recurrence  of  which  no  usurpation, 
no  niM;ional  humiliation  whatsoever,  so  only 
it  be  home  made,  is  thought  an  intolerable 
price.  An  attempt  to  revive  the  monarchy 
m  either  of  the  branches  of  the  hou^  of 
Bourbon  would,  in  ail  likelihood,  have  pro- 
voked the  civil  war  which  every  one  wished 
to  escape.  The  name  of  Buonaparte^  in 
q>ite  of  the  poverty  of  its  bearer's  personal 
pretensions,  was  found  to  have  unrivalled 
potency  among  the  common  people — whose 
votes  overwhelmed  any  semblance  of  oppo- 
sition— ^and  the  reflecting  classes  reconciled 
diemselves  to  the  election,  much  as  the 
ancient  Romans  did  to  that  of  a  dictator— 
as  a  sad  necessity  imposed  on  them  by  the 
disjointed  times — a  temporary  expedient,  to 
be  employed  only  till  the  menaced  danger 
had  been  averted  and  legal  government 
could  be  resumed. 

M.  de  Ficquelmont  naturally  gives  much 
space  to  ihe  attempt  that  was  made  for  the 
establishment  of  a  representative  government 
in  Austria — ^and  we  are  not  surprised  at  the 
unqualified  shame  with  which  he  regards 
lliat  chapter  of  his  national  history.  During 
the  long  period  between  1815  and  1848, 
Austria  had  enjoyed  eternal  tranquility  and 
respect  abroad ;  her'  resources  had  been 
developed  under  the  beneficent  encourage- 
ment of  a  great  and  patriotic  minister ;  and 
that  the  government  was  mild  and  forbear- 
ing we  think  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact 
that  so  many  of  its  enemies  were  lefb  at 
large  to  plot  its  overthrow.  The  empire, 
shattered  and  exhausted  during  the  struggle 
with  Napoleon,  had  recovered  its  elasticity ; 
and  the  veteran  premier,  when  he  abdicated 
his  power  to  appease  the  fVenzy  of  the  capi- 
tal, bequeathed  to  the  state  a  social  organiza- 
tion BO  strong  that  it  was  enabled  to  resist 


a  dhock  such,  we  believe, »  no  monarehj 
ever  before  successfully  withstood. 

We  do  not  re-enter  on  M.  de  Ficqud- 
mont's  charges  of  anti-Austrian  bi^trj 
against  the  Whig  Cabinet  of  that  tim6~-bot 
we  must  repel  some  acoomponving  insimn- 
tions.  If  the  Count  seriously  believes  that 
any  honest  Englishman  really  approved  the 
conduct  of  the  Austrian  revolutionary  go- 
vcmment,  we  quite  understand  his  indign*. 
tion.  Some  of  the  sanguine  among  our 
countrymen  may  have  hoped  that  out  of 
the  confusion  some  reasonable  system  was 
to  spring — but  no  one  coiild  regard  witk 
favour  the  oppression  of  the  triumphant  de- 
magogues who  dictated  the  measures  of  ^ 
feeble  ministries  that  so  rapidly  succeeded 
each  other,  or  the  fantastic  charters  which 
were  concocted  from  time  to  time,  forced  oa 
those  trembling  occupants  of  powerless  o^ 
fice,  and  by  them,  in  sheer  cowardice,  re- 
commended to  the  Crown.  Such  charten 
were  neither  fit  for  practice  nor  destined  for 
it— and  little  blame  can  be  laid  upon  those 
who  cast  them  aside  as  soon  as  ctrcumstances 
made  it  possible  to  do  so. 

The  deliverance  of  the  continent  from 
anarchy  was  effected  by  various  means— but 
all  bearing  more  6r  less  the  appearance  of 
a  direct  interposition  of  Providence  in  riwir 
favour.  Austria  and  Prussia  owed  their  re- 
demption to  the  loyalty  of  their  troops- 
Naples  to  the  fidelity  cm  her  populace— and 
Piedmont  to  the  defeat  of  her  armies.  We 
wish  the  princes  so  signally  delivered  would 
make  a  wise  use  of  the  term  of  grace  that 
has  been  afforded  them.  They  should  banish 
all  selfish  schemes  of  aggrandisement-re- 
sist every  temptation  to  foreign  quarrel- 
convincing  themselves  that  one  and  all  have 
but  one  formidable  and  implacable  eoemj 
to  dread  and  watch — namely,  the  spread  of 
democratic  fanaticism : — and,  instead  of  dis; 
puting  with  each  other  about  trifles,  making 
every  possible  endeavour  to  reorganise  their 
disjointed  states,  to  satisfy  the  reasonable 
among  their  subjects  with  that  share  of  fii«^ 
dom  which  can  safely  be  granted,  and  above 
all,  to  restore  to  efficiency  the  courts  of  jua- 
ticeand  remodel  those  institutions  acoorditf 
to  the  exigencies  of  the  present  times.  We 
are  aware  that  the  task  could  be  no  eaaf 
one ;  but  its  difiicultiee  are  not  insurmooDt- 
able,  and  a  patriotic  minister,  firmly  grap* 
pling  with/hem,  would  in  die  end  be  second- 
ed by  all  the  good  sense  and  intelligent 
of  his  country. 

Meanwhile  we  have  too  much  cause  to 
ponder  over  our^own  national  prospocta.  ft 
was  during  a  period  of  great  and  general 
prosperity  that  the  call    for   reform  and 
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amendment  plunged  the  whole  contbent  of 
Earope  in  confusion.  It  is  in  England  during 
a  state  of  still  greater  prosperity,  that  in 
Tery  wantonness  we  are  rushing  towards  the 
brink  of  ruin.  This  is  not  the  less  alarming 
because  so  many  approach  it  without  con- 
sciousness of  the  danger.  The  country,  apa- 
thetically indifferent  to  what  should  arouse 
all  its  energies,  seems  to  have  resigned  it- 
self blindly  to  the  guidance  of  a  set  of  min- 
isters held  together,  not  by  community  of 
principles,  but  by  the  mere  joint  fruition  of 
place :  in  our  humble  opinion,  therefore,  self- 
atripped  ab  initio  of  every  claim  on  national 
confidence. 

The  English  revolution  of  1688  deprived 
the  Crown  of  ita  direct  power — that  of  1831 
grievously  abridged  its  influence — but  that 
about  to  be  hazarded  under  the  astounding 
auspices  of  Lord  Aberdeen  threatens  its  very 
existence.  Let  no  man  flatter  himself  that 
a  new  bill  of  this  class  can  be  so  constructed 
as  to  retain  for  property  almost  the  least 
Tcstige  of  the  political  preponderance  it  still 
possesses.  The  democratic  element  must 
necessarily  acquire  a  great  accession  of 
strength — and  such  an  accession  involves 
fresh  reforms,  fresh  concessions,  innovation 
upon  innovation.  It  is  not  pretended  that, 
for  any  purpose  of  good  government  or  of 
social  and  administrative  reform,  a  more 
popular  constitution  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons is  needed.  Organic  change,  in  the 
State  and  in  the  Church,  is  the  avowed  ob- 
ject of  the  democratic  leaders — while  states- 
men grown  grey  in  the  ranks  of  our  long 
honoured  Constitutional  parties  sit  by  to 
forward  their  immediate  measure,  and  of 
course  confuse,  and  probably  neutralize,  the 
natural  repugnances  of  vast  sections  of  real 
lovers  of  the  old  English  system.  Already 
we  see  what  audacity  the  movement  has 
gained.  It  has  been  discovered  and  pro- 
claimed that  a  want  of  sympathy  exists 
between  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  and 
that  a  reform  to  be  effectual  must  extend  to 
both.  The  public  has  been  prepared  for 
this  attack  by  the  declamations  of  dema- 
gogues and  the  insinuations  of  the  press : 
how  long  a  period,  we  ask,  would  elapse 
before  it  would  be  formally  made  in  the  re- 
refbrraed  House  of  Commons,  and  carried, 
too,  by  so  large  a  majority  that  the  timid 
would  not  venture  to  resist  ? 

The  Radicals,  of  course,  smile  in  scorn  at 
the  admission  of  a  few  of  their  minor  fac- 
^  tionaries  into  this  omnivorous  Cabinet.  We 
have  understood  that  Mr.  Cobden  openly 
boasts  he  himself  might,  at  any  time,  take 
his  seat  at  the  Council-Table : — but  prefers 
pnlling  the  strings,  and  directing  the  move- 
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ments  of  the  Coalition^  till  they  have  pre- 
pared the  way  for  a  government  of  his  own 
unmixed  colour.  When  Lord  Aberdeen  and 
his  colleagues  have  carried  their  Reform 
Bill,  they  will  be  dismissed  as  tools  that 
have  done  their  work  ;  and  by  their  succes- 
sors in  the  system  of  open  questions  the 
maintenance  of  the  monarchy  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  subject  for  free  discussion.  3ut 
the  monarchy  is  not  the  immediate,  and 
still  less  the  professed,  point  of  attack.  Its 
chief  support,  the  landed  aristocracy,  is  the 
first  object  of  hostility.  The  repeal  of  the 
corn-laws  derived  all  its  value,  in  Mr.  Cob- 
den's  eyes,  from  the  persuasion  that  it  would 
be  a  deadly  blow  to  the  landed  interest ; 
and  he  has  since  told  us  how  keenly  he  is 
wounded  by  the  neighbourhood  of  a  *  park 
ten  miles  in  circumference.'  He  fbi^ets 
that  the  class  is  considerably  more  numer- 
ous which  grudges  the  roast-beef  and  pud- 
ding of  the  tradesman,  than  of  those  who 
look  with  his  angry  eyes  on  the  ancestral 
appurtenances  of  a  Duke. 

The  recent  example  of  France  places  in 
bold  and  prominent  relief,  as  established 
facts,  several  conclusions  to  which  the  ex- 
perience of  our  own  reformed  House  of 
Commons  was  gradually  leading  us,  but 
which  our  statesmen  were  unwilling  to  ad- 
mit as  painful  to  their  feelings  or  repugnant 
to  their  reason.  It  is  the  greatest  of  mistakes 
to  supposel^hat  the  extent  of  the  constituency 
secures  respect  or  even  vulgar  enthusiasm 
for  a  legislative  assembly.  Without  pausing 
to  inquire  whether,  in  our  own  case,  the  de- 
meanour of  the  House  of  Commons,  when 
more  popularized,  would  be  likely  to  de- 
serve more  reverence,  experience  shows 
that  the  masses  rarely,  in  fact,  contemplate 
their  own  work  with  anything  but  increasing 
distrust.  The  encroachments  which  the  spirit 
of  democracy  brings  with  it  make  a  purely 
democratic  assembly  hateful ;  the  want  of 
vigour  and  consistency  makes  it  contemp- 
tible. By  arrogating  to  itself  the  whole  au- 
thority of  the  state,  it  assumes  the  whole 
responsibility,  and  has  no  one  with  whom  to 
divide  the  odium  of  failure  or  misfortune. 
Even  Ministers  are  no  longer  responsible 
for  the  measures  of  their  own  deviie — so 
much  altered  are  they  and  disfigured  in  their 
progress  through  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  unpopularity  which  that  House  has  al- 
ready incurred  is  one  of  the  most  unfkvour- 
able  symptoms  of  the  times.  Day  by  day 
we  must  observe  the  diminishing  ambition 
among  men  of  probity  and  intelligence — 
men  whose  station  affords  at  least  a  decent 
pledge  of  such  qualities — ^to  obtain  seats  in 
it :  Uie  anxiety  to  uphold  it  intact  without 
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farther  debasement  gives  way  before  tbe 
moat  dangerous  of  fallacies,  that  '*it  cannot 
be  worse. 

Parliamentary  Committees  have  been 
wearying  themselves  and  disgusting  the 
whole  nation  with  exposures  of  the  audacious 
and  systematic  spread,  since  Lord  Grey's 
Reform  Bill,  of  Electioneering  Corruption  : 
et  public  men  of  rank  and  standing,  distinct- 
ly acknowledging  the  date  and  origin  of  this 
increase  in  a  most  disgraceful  crime,  are 
found  zealously  urging  a  fresh  and  vast  ex- 
tension of  the  suffrage,  as  due  to  the  general 
march  of  intellectual  and  moral  advance- 
ment among  the  less  wealthy  classes.  Some 
of  these  consistent  statesmen  even  take  the 
high  ground  that  a  share  in  Parliamentary 
Sections  is  an  inalienable  birthright  of  Eng- 
lishmen. This  is  certainly  the  simplest  of 
all  theories,  and  its  practical  conclusion  is 
obvious ;  but  if  we  grant  its  truth,  we  do  not 
see  on  what  grounds  the  possessors  of  such 
an  inborn  privilege  can  fairly  be  controlled 
in  the  exercise  of  it — why,  in  short,  they 
aliould  not  have  a  perfect  right  to  sell  their 
vote  as  they  would  the  product  of  their  brain 
or  the  labour  of  their  hands.  But  neve^^was 
a  more  gross  and  impudent  fallacy  counte- 
nanced by  persons  of  any  education  or  re- 
flection. The  suffrage  is  an  honourable  trust 
—a  privilege  accorded  to  some  for  the  be- 
nefit of  all — and  it  has  already  been  extended 
to  the  utmost  limits  compatible  with  justice 
to  any  class  of  our  fellow-countrymen. 


Art..  Vn. — 1.  Report  of  Her  MajesiyU  Com- 
rrmsioners  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
State,  Discipline^  Studies^  and  Revenuee 
of  the  University  and  Colleges  of  Oxford, 
Together  with  the  Evidence  and  Appendix. 
Presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament 
by  command  of  Her  Majesty.     1852. 

2.  Return  to  an  Address  of  the  Honourable 
the  House  of  Commons^  dated  March  16, 
1852,  for  "  Copies  or  Extracts  of  all  Com- 
munications since  the  Year  1840,  betioeen 
the  Home  Office  and  the  Senate  of  the 
University,  any  of  the  Affiliated  Colleges, 
and  the  Committee  of  Oraduaies  respective- 
ly, dc.  Ordered  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  be  printed,  30th  June,  1852. 

3.  Recommendations  respecting  the  Extension 
of  the  University  of  Oxford;  adopted  by 
the   Tutors^  Association.    January  1853. 

4.  Recommendations  respecting  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  University  of  Oxford;  adopted 
by  the  Tutors^  Association.  April  29^, 
1853. 


5.  Discussions  on  PhUompky  omdLitBralmrs^ 
Education  and  University  Reform.  Chiefly 
from  the  Edinburgh  Review.  Corrected, 
Vindicated,  and  I^lai^ed.  In  Notea  and 
Appendices.    1852.   L;>ndon,  Longmaiiii 

6.  Observations  on  College  Leases.  By  Cbarlet 
Neate,  M.  A.,  Barrister-at^law,  Fellow 
and  late  Treasurer  of  Oriel  College.  Lon- 
don, J.  H.  Parker,  1853. 

With  so  large  a  subject  before  ua  as  that 
which  the  Report  of  the  Oxford  Commissioa 
opens  out,  we  shall  not  devote  mudi  tioae, 
though  some  is  due,  to  two  preUminaiy 
considerations  connected  with  it,  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Commission  at  all,  and  the  sdeo- 
tion  of  Commissioners, 

The  decision  of  Lord  John  Russell  is 
1850,  to  institute  inquiries  into  the  state  of 
the  English  universities  and  the  collegesi,  is 
one  which,  on  several  accounts,  cannot  ia 
itself  be  regarded  as  matter  for  just  oonv 
plaint  Bodies  which  have  been  for  a  ]ong 
time  preserved  from  public  scrutiny  owe 
generally  their  first  tuni  for  it,  when  it  does 
come,  to  ministers  whose  allegiance  to  old 
institutions  is  ambiguous  or  suspected. 
More  conservative  ministers  are  not  disposed 
to  begin  an  interference  with  an  old  order 
of  things.  But  though,  for  this  reason,  die 
first  act  of  inquiry  generally  comee  undtf 
unfavourable  auspices,  and  creates  just  soa- 
picions,  it  cannot  be  maintained  that  inquiry 
itself  is  to  be  complained  o£  The  State 
must  have  the  right  to  examine  into  the 
condition  of  all  those  institutions — ^whether 
more  or  less  public  ones.  Universities  or 
Colleges,  it  does  not  signify — that  enjoy  its 
protection,  and  in  the  proper  working  of 
which  the  interests  of  its  own  subjecttk  are 
involved  ;  and  that  right  of  inspection  most 
be  accompanied  by  uie  right  to  efieot  such 
arrangements  as  are  necessary  to  make  tiioae 
institutions  efficient,  and  make  them  fulfil 
the  ends  for  which  they  were  designed. 
Such  a  right  is  much  less  than  that  general 
visitatorial  right  whidi  all  our  old  divmes 
support  as  inherent  in  the  State,  only  giving 
it  to  the  Crown,  whereas  in  the  present  day 
the  power  of  the  State  has  a  more  compka 
representative.  It  is  much  less  than  ^  that 
power  paramount,'  which  Bramhall  ffives  to 
the  crown,  *  to  see  that  all  persona  do  their 
duties  in  their  callings,'  and  whidi  he  illus- 
trates by  the  case  of  a  master  of  a  &roily. 
'  In  a  great  &mi1y  there  are  several  offices, 
as  a  divine,  a  physician,  a  adioolmaster,  and^ 
every  one  of  these  is  supreme  in  his  own 
way  ;  yet  the  master  of  the  fiimily  hath  an 
economical  power  over  them  all,  to  see  that 
none  of  them  do  abuse  their  trust.'  it  can- 
not be  maintained  that  public  bodiee  should 
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Son  for  ever  withovt  an j  inspection,  and 
hft  wholly  to  themselves.  There  must 
be  the  right  somewhere  to  look  afber  theni^ 
otherwise  the  greatest  abuses  are  both  certain 
and  irremediable.  It  may  be  said  that  the 
colleges  have  their  visitors,  to  whom  this 
task  belongs.  But  the  visitor  is  a  part  of 
the  body  which  he  visits.  The  whole  body, 
including  its  visitor,  must  be  subject  to  this 
higher  visitatorial  power.  Nor  can  we  per- 
haps justly  complain  of  this  power  in  the 
present  instance,  as  interfering  unseasonably, 
wantonly,  and  vcxatiously,  if  it  interferes, 
88  we  believe  it  does,  now  for  the  first  time, 
since  the  colleges  were  founded. 

But  it  is  proper  to  stop  an  unsound  infer- 
ence, which  may  be  drawn  from  the  admis- 
sion of  such  a  right  in  the  State.     Some  per- 
sons seem  disposed  to  think  that,  if  the  right 
of  Parliament  to  interfere  with  the  univer- 
sity and  colleges  be  allowed,  such  a  conces- 
sion involves  its  right  to  interfere  in  any 
way  or  for  any  purpose,  to  override  found- 
ers' wills  at  pleasure,  and  treat  the  institu- 
tions as  so  much  crude  material.    It  is  hard- 
ly necessary  to  observe,  in  answer  to  such 
an  inference,  that  Parliament,  like  any  bodv 
of  less  power,  is  bound  to  act  upon  princi- 
pJes  of  equity ;    and  that,  if  attention  to 
founders'  wills  is  a  part  of  equity,  such  at- 
tention is  obligatory  upon  Parliament    And 
equally  false  would  be  the  step  from  such  a 
visitatorial  right  in  the  State  to  a  right  of 
perpetual  ordinary  control,  a  reduction  of 
the   universities    to   a  department  of  the 
Home  Office.     A   particular  condition,   to 
-which  independent  and  self-governing  cor- 
porations are  subject,  does  not  destroy  their 
very  basis  as  such.     Nor  does  the  admis- 
sion of  the  right  of  Parliament  to  visit  the 
University  and  Colleges  decide  anything  as 
to  the  form  of  visitation,  or  the  part  left  to 
the  visited  bodies  themselves,  as  delibera- 
tors    on    and    constructors    of   their    own 
reforms. 

Such  a  visitatorial  power  in  the  State 
beiDg  admitted,  the  question  is  next  whether 
the  appointment  of  a  Royal  Commission 
was  a  proper  mode  of  exercising  it.  On 
this  question  their  are  arguments  pro  and  con. 
There  are  strong  arguments  against  a  Royal 
Coramission  as  a  mode  of  exerting  this 
visitatorial  power.  The  legality  of  a  Royal 
Docamission  for  such  a  purpose  is  disputed 
In  the  first  place,  and  a  disputed  authority  is 
lecessarily  an  insufficient  one,  and  not  large 
enough  for  the  occasion.  According  as  it  is 
acknowledged  or  not,  its  questions  are  or 
ire  not  answered.  But  the  very  purpose 
or  which  a  commission  of  inquiry  is  insti- 
uted  is  to  get  at  the  whole  state  of  the  case 
is  regards  the  subject-matter  of  it,  and  this 


can  only  be  done  by  obtaining  sound  in- 
formation from  all  quarters.  In  the  next 
place,  a  Royal  Commission,  as  being  the 
simple  creation  of  the  minister  of  the  day, 
is  liable  to  prostitution  to  t^e  grossest  party 
purposes.  It  is  an  engine  in  the  hands  of 
any  minister  who  may  choose  so  to  use  it, 
or  of  any  party  or  clique  whose  political 
support  may  extort  the  use  of  it  from  him, 
to  collect  partv  evidence  on  a  subject  and 
clothe  it  with  the  solemnities  of  truth,  and, 
under  the  pretence  of  examining  a  question, 
entirely  to  prejudge  it.  We  have  had  an 
instance  ofvthis  lately  in  the  Commission  to 
collect  evidence  on  the  question  of  an  alter- 
ation in  the  law  of  marriage.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  Royal  Commission  offers  great 
facilities  and  conveniences  even  to  a  minister 
who  wishes  to  make  no  more  than  a  fair  and 
conscientious  use  of  it;  enabling  him  to 
enter  upon  inquiry  with  greater  delicacy  and 
at  the  same  time  greater  despatch;  and 
both  sides  have,  for  the  last  twenty  years, 
furnished  precedents  for  the  use  of  such 
machinery — precedents  which  Lord  Derby 
has  followed  in  the  appointment  of  tke  Com- 
mission to  inquire  into  the  state  and  objects 
of  the  Cathedral  foundations. 

But,  if  no  great  complaint  can  be  made 
of  the  appointment  itself  of  a  Royal  Com- 
mission for  the  Universities,  it  is  not  so  easy 
to  excuse,  in  the  case  of  Oxford,  the  select 
tion  of  the  Commissioners.  Undoubtedljr 
this  matter  had  its  difficulties.  A  perfectly:^ 
equal  selection  it  was  perhaps  Utopian  lo 
expect  from  a  minister  in  Lord  John  Rock 
sell's  position  ;  and  this  being  the  case,,  it 
was  difficult,  had  he  wished  it,  to  prevent 
that  selection  from  being  extremely  one- 
sided; for  counterbalancing  names  will  not 
allow  their  own  insertion  unless  there  is 
some  security  for  the  balance  being  a  fair 
one,  or  lend  themselves  for  the  purpose  of  a. 
show,  to  give  an  appearance  of  impartiality 
to  a  board  at  which  a  majority  is  secured^ 
against  them.  It  was  rumoured  at  the  time- 
that  the  Premier  had  offered  seats  in  the 
Commission  to  some  distinguished  persons, 
of  opposite  views  to  his  own,  who,  perhaps 
for  the  reason  just  mentioned,  declined  the 
honour.  But,  though  a  kind  of  selfproduo-- 
tive  unfairness  thus  attaches  to  a  Royal 
Commission,  need  it  have  assumed  that  un- 
fortunate shape  which  it  does  in  the  case  be- 
fore us  1  We  do  not  dispute  the  ability  or  ■ 
the  sincerity  of  those  gentlemen  who  were  • 
selected  by  Lord  John  Russell  to  conduct, 
the  Oxford  Commission.  .We  see  able 
scholarship,  successful  literature,  and  general 
information  represented  there.  But  nobody 
can  give  half  a  glance  at  these  names  with- 
out seeing  that  they  represent  a^i^tioular 
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religious  school  which  is  identified  with  the 
names  of  Whately  and  Arnold.  With  the 
•ingle  exception  of  the  late  Mr.  Dampier's 
name — a  Cantabrigian  one,  and  engrafted, 
nobody  has  explained  how,  on  an  Oxonian 
board — there  is  not  one  name  on  this  com- 
mission which  is  not,  to  an  Oxford  eye,  a 
iamiliar  and  even  a  trite  decoration  of  that 
school.  Considering  the  dignity  and  rank 
of  the  university  as  an  institution,  the  weight 
of  its  associations,  its  ancient  honours,  its 
lofty  names,  its  largeness,  its  solidity,  its 
great  religious  and  historical  position  in  the 
country,  it  was  hardly  an  act  of  common 
respect  to  select  a  board  which  was  to  sit  in 
a  critical  and  judicial  attitude  upon  it  ex- 
clusively from  one  school  of  religious  spec- 
ulation, of  recent  growth,  and  no  consider- 
able numbers.  But  whether  the  selection 
of  these  names  was  made  by  the  Premier 
with  a  design,  or  was  forced  upon  him  by 
the  unwillingness  of  less  partial  ones,  of 
equal  distinction,  to  serve  on  this  occasion, 
the  result,  as  regards  the  university  at  large, 
is  the  same.  It  is  impossible  to  approach 
the  deliberations  of  a  board,  so  one-sided  in 
fact  as  this  is,  with  those  expectations  and 
prepossessions  with  which  the  labours  of  a 
commission  of  inquiry  ought  to  be  welcom- 
ed. The  office  of  examining,  judging,  and 
reforming  a  university  was  not  one  to  be 
put  into  the  hands  of  a  knot  of  men  repre- 
senting one  particular  set  of  views.  Even 
if  such  a  body  feels  the  duty  of  assuming  a  ^ 
recipient  and  impartial  attitude,  it  cannot  do 
it.  A  school  does  not  know  what  its  own . 
hobbies  are,  that  is  to  say,  it  knows  that  it 
has  certain  fevourite  ideas,  but  it  is  obliged 
to  thinit  them,  as  such,  not  hobbies,  but  im- 
portant truths.  Put  a  particular  school  of 
thought  then  in  exclusive  possession  of  a 
commission,  and  we  know  what  we  may,  in 
the  natural  order  of  things,  expect. 

But  the  time  is  over  for  such  reflections 
as  these.  Hie  Oxford  Commission,  on  what- 
ever authority  based,  and  of  whatever  names 
composed,  has  been  appointed,  has  deliber- 
ated, has  collected  evidence,  and  has  publish- 
ed a  Report.  It  is  not  our  business  now 
to  apprehend  results  from  an  imperfect 
authority  or  a  partial  construction,  when  we 
can  see  with  our  eyes  whether  these  have 
come  or  not.  Tlie  qonclusions  at  which  the 
commission  has  arrived  are  before  us ;  and, 
being  so,  it  does  not  signify  a  straw  from 
what  quarter  they  have  come  ;  the  only  im- 
portant question  is,  what  are  they  ? 

The  remarks  which  we  shall  make  on  the 
Report  before  us,  will  fall  ipainly  under  the 
heads  of  the  constitution  rjf  the  university, 
university  education,  university  extension, 
the  professoriate,  and  the  <K3^iege  foimda- 


tions :  though,  when  followed  up,  some  of 
these  so  intermix  and  slide  into  each  other 
that  we  shall  not  be  able  to  keep  them 
wholly  apart.  But  while  we  yield  to  the 
natural  inter-dependenoe  of  our  subject-mat. 
ter,  we  shall  endeavour  to  check  its  osdll*' 
tion,  and  preserve  its  main  limits  and  chan- 
nels. 

The  question  of  the  government  of  the 
university  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  fint 
importance,  and  especially  one  portion  of  it 
Upon  the  moder  in  which  the  legislative 
function  in  the  university  is  divided  and  as- 
signed, will  depend  in  a  great  measure  hoth 
the  quality  and  the  despatch  of  university 
legislation.  Nor  can  we  on  the  whole  doubt 
that  the  existing  arrangement  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford  is  capable  of  improve- 
ment. But  the  proposal  of  the  Commis- 
sioners on  this  head  appears  to  us  to  ex- 
hibit a  fundamental  misconception  of  the 
nature  of  a  good  university  legislative. 

The  aim  in  a  university  legislative  is  to 
combine  a  small  initiating  with  a  popular 
ratifying  assembly.  A  popular  ratifying 
assembly  is  wanted,  because  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  ancient  university  is  essentially 
popular.  A  small  initiative  is  wanted,  88 
an  arrangement  of  convenience.  Had  all 
the  members  of  the  popular  assembly  the 
right  of  proposing  new  measures,  it  is  pro- 
bable many  of  them  would  exercise  it 
There  would,  therefore,  be  a  large  expendi- 
ture of  time  and  labour  on  the  part  of  indi- 
viduals in  getting  up  propositions,  and  on 
the  part  of  the  whole  body  in  listening  to 
and  discussing  them.  To  prevent  so  seri- 
ous an  inconvenience,  a  small  initiative  is 
required.  This  is  the  natural  construction 
then  of  a  university  legislative,  and  this  i« 
the  construction  of  the  existing  legislative  at 
Oxford.  There  may  be  a  doubt  whetherits 
composition  is  an  advantageous  one,  none 
whether  its  smallness  is.  But  the  Commis- 
sioners propose  for  a  new  initiative  a  body 
consisting  of  more  than  a  hundred  personS) 
that  is,  of  more  than  one-half  of  the  resident 
members  of  convocation.  The  sixty  profes- 
sors and  under-professors  are  thrown  in  «» 
masse  in  the  first  place,  next  the  twentyfoo' 
heads  of  houses,  and  then  twenty -four  col- 
lege tutors.  It  is  plain  with  what  enormous 
cost  to  the  university  bo  large  an  initiative 
must  operate ;  the  great  expenditure  of  the 
individuars  time  and  labour,  the  still  greater 
of  the  body's.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the 
power  of  initiating  is  not  given  to  every  in- 
dividual in  this  assembly,  but  onlj  to  » 
'  fixed  number'  loft  undetermined ;  and  thtf 
is  some  check  on  the  operation  of  this  pn^ 
lege,  but  it  is  a  feeble  one.  Every  indivw- 
'  ual  member  of  this  assembly  has  part  of  the 
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university  initiatiye  in  his  hands,  how  large 
Sk  one  depends  on  what  the  above  number 
required  to  agree  in  the  exertion  of  it  may 
he.  If  any  member  then  wants  to  initiate, 
he  has  only  to  call  on  his  friends  and  talk 
ti)l  he  has  got  enough  to  agree,  and  it  will 
be  odd  if,  in  so  large  a  body  as  this,  with  so 
many  young  and  active  men  in  it,  there  will 
not  DC  a  sufficient  number  of  stirring  heads 
to  keep  the  assembly  going.  We  could  not 
reasonably  calculate  on  any  long  dozes,  and 
its  wakefulness  would,  in  consequence  of  its 
size,  consume  an  immense  quantity  of  aca- 
demical time  and  energy. 

Of  the  reasons  for  constructing  so  lai^e  an 
initiative,  the  first  is  the  advi^itage  of  avoid- 
ing periodical  elections.  A  small  board  in- 
volves a  representative  basis;  representation 
would  involve  election,  and  periodical  elec- 
tions are  an  evil.  This  is  not  a  sufficient 
reason.  There  may  be  a  disadvantage  in 
periodical  elections,  but  the  disadvantage  is 
not  nearly  so  great  a  one  as  that  of  a  wide- 
spread initiative,  and  the  endless  discussions 
of  a  large  assembly.  If  electors  are  well 
chosen  and  the  machinery  of  eleoting  is  ju- 
dicious, periodical  elections  need  not  pro- 
duce disorder  or  excitement.  The  caput  at 
Cambridge  has  been  all  along  elective,  and 
the  recommendation  of  the  syndicate  has 
now,  with  the  entire  approbation  of  Her 
Majesty's  Commissioners  for  that  Univer- 
sity, substituted  for  that  board,  in  the  legis- 
lative department,  an  equally  elective  conn- 
ed. To  be  frightened  at  a  small  election 
once  a  year,  and  to  welcome  the  noise  of  a 
hundred-headed  assembly  all  the  year  round, 
is  to  be  penny  wise  and  pound  foolish.  The 
second  reason  to  justify  the  size  of  this  as- 
sembly is  an  alleged  wish  for  numbers  on 
the  part  of  the  university  at  large.  '  If  the 
numbers  of  the  board,'  say  the  Commission- 
ers, '  were  either  diminished  or  left  as  at 
present,  we  think  that  much  the  same  com- 
plaints would  be  raised  against  it  as  against 
the  existing  board ;  members  of  convocation 
would  not  be  satisfied  to  have  the  sole  right 
of  initiating  in  so  smaU  a  hody,^  No  one 
sentence  could  have  shown  a  greater  misap- 
prehension of  the  whole  ground  on  which 
the  dissatisfaction  with  the  existing  initiative 
has  arisen.  This  ground  is  not  the  small- 
ness  of  the  Hebdomadal  Board,  but  its  com- 
position. A  board  is  popular  or  not,  not 
aocording  to  its  size,  but  its  basis,  and  a 
smaller  board  on  a  representative  basis  is 
more  popular  than  a  much  larger  one  on  an 
oligarchical.  The  hold  «of  the  public  over  it 
in  election,  and  the  circumstance  that  its 
members  are  not  permanent  but  shifting, 
V6  an  ample  compensation  lor  confinement 
of  number.    The  Tutor^s  Association  recom- 


mends another  kind  of  initiative  board  in  the 
place  of  the  present  one,  but  not  a  larger 
one. 

Another  reason  which  has  weight  in  this 
arrangement  exhibits  creditable  feeling,  but, 
we  think,  rather  misdirected.  It  appears 
that  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners  have 
been  influenced  by  the  romantic  wish  to  re- 
vive in  its  original  functions  a  certain  assem- 
bly called  *  congregation,'  which  still  forms 
a  part  of  the  ancient  routine  of  the  univer- 
sity, and  is  supposed  once  to  have  had  im- 
portance. It  is  true  not  much  is  known  of 
this  old  assembly,  and  the  Commissioners 
do  not  profess  to  be  guided  by  more  than 
temperate  conjecture.  There  is,  however, 
ground  for  supposing  that  in  times  not  long, 
we  believe,  posterior  to  the  Heptarchy,  this 
assembly,  which  consisted  of  the  body  of 
masters,  was  the  single  house  of  legislature 
in  the  university.  The  Commissioners  then 
are  anxious,  in  reforming  the  present  legis- 
lature of  the  university,  to  go  back  to  the 
original  type,  and  in  this  new  assembly  of 
professors,  heads  and  tutors,  they  profess  to 
present  us  with  a  remodelled  *  House  of  Con- 
gregation, the  real  representative  of  the 
primaeval  legislature  of  the  literary  republic 
of  Oxford.'  Now,  in  the  first  place,  it  does, 
we  submit,  require  an  effort  to  see  in  an 
assembly  of  professors,  heads  of  colleges, 
and  tutors  the  primsev^  legislature  of  Ox- 
ford :  the  original  substance  has  undergone 
so  much  transformation  that  some  power  of 
abstraction  is  required  to  follow  its  identity. 
But,  even  if  it  is,  does  that  *  literary  repub- 
lic' want  its  ^primseval  legislature'  back 
again  %  Supposing  she  had  such  a  legisla- 
ture, which  is  problematical,  she  has  aban- 
doned it  for  a  certainty,  for  a  legislature  of 
another  sort ;  and  we  may  presume  that  if 
she  abandoned  it,  it  was  for  good  reasons. 
She  may  have  found  by  experience  that  such 
a  legislature  was  noisy,  talkative,  and  rapa- 
cious of  that  time  and  attention  which  were 
due  elsewhere ;  and  she  may  for  these  rea- 
sons have  divided  the  single  large  house  of 
legislature  into  two,  a  smaller  one  to  in- 
itiate, and  a  larger  one  to  ratify.  At  any 
rate,  the  fact  is  certain  that  such  a  change 
did  take  place.  There  may  then  be  good 
reasons  why  this  later  constitution  of  the 
university  legislature  should  from  time  to 
time  undergo  modifications ;  why  a  certain 
initiative  called  the  *  Black  Congregation,' 
which  existed  before  the  present  Hebdoi- 
madal  Board,  should  be  ex(4umged  for  thaf 
board,  and  w^y  now  that  board  in  its  turn 
should  give  way  for  some  other;  but,  if  we 
are  to  take  experience  for  our  guide,  there 
can  be  no  reason  why  we  should  give  up 
this  latter  constitution  itself  for  one  that  exr 
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8ted  antecedentlj  to  it,  and  go  back  to  a 
primitfye  model  which  has  been  deliberately 
abandoned.  Such  a  course  might  please  an 
antiquarian,  but  practical  sense  would  reject 
ft.  Why  should  the  revival  of  a  primsBval 
l^islature  be  more  convenient  to  the  uni- 
versity than  it  would  be  to  the  nation? 
There  was  once  a  Witenagemot ;  there  was 
once  a  national  legislature  which  met  under 
the  shade  of  an  oak.  Offer  a  'primsoval 
legislature'  to  society  in  a  primaeval  state, 
whether  originally  or  by  relapse ;  to  the  re- 
jmblic  of  Venezuela,  the  Bolivian  and  Chilian 
T^pubiios,  the  Argentine  republic,  the  repub- 
Bo  of  Paraguay.  But  the  *  literary  republic' 
of  Oxford  will  not  be  duly  grateful  for  one. 
But  the  Commissioners  having  formed 
lliese  hundred  men  into  an  assembly  for  de- 
bating on  university  matters,  begin  to  be 
afraid — ^not  that  they  have,  for  of  that  they 
-seem  to  have  no  misgivings— but  that  others 
may  possibly  suppose  that  they  have  insti- 
tuted a  *  debating  society.'  They  proceed 
to  assure  us  that  that  is  impossible :  *  the 
diaracter  and  the  station  of  the  persons 
designated  as  members  of  this  assembly 
l)eing  an  ample  guarantee  against  such  a  re- 
sult' But  what  guarantee  is  thist  Their 
<*arflcters  may  be  all  that  can  be  desired ; 
but  if  you  pat  a  hundred  men  in  a  room 
for  the  purpose  of  debating,  how  is  it  de- 
rogatory to  their  characters  to  debate?  How 
are  'character  and  station,  any  guarantee 
even  against  the  obstinacy,  the  teaiousness, 
and  the  wanderings  of  a  speaker  ?  You  must 
remenrber  too  that  the  members  of  this  as- 
sembly, professors,  heads  of  houses,  college 
tutors,  are  men  who  are,  or  ought  to  be  ac- 
customed to  be  listened  to  in  their  own  de- 
partments. Nor  does  the  system  any  more 
than  the  individuals  afford  a  chedt  to  the 
diffuseness  of  debate.  The  commissioners 
may  appeal  to  the  system  of  delegacies  or 
committees,  and  stop  such  objectors  as  our- 
selves with  the  'easy  answer'  that  'all  de- 
liberative assemblies  appoint  committees  to 
report  on  measures  submitted  to  them.*  But 
an  easy  answer  is  not  always  a  satisfactory 
one.  The  introduction  of  a  committee  mid- 
way does  not  prevent  long  debates  at  the 
two  ends.  The  assembly,  which  is  respon- 
sible for  the  final  result,  must  decide  it,  and 
that  decision  can  only  be  arrived  at  by  de- 
bate. This  assembly  then  is  a  debating 
society:  but  the  commissioners  may  now 
turn  round  and  say,— certainly  it  is  in  your 
sense  of  the  term,  but  that  sense  is  one  in 
irhich  the  highest  assembly  in  the  country, 
the  house  of  parliament,  is  equally  a  debat- 
ing society :  and  therefore  no  disadvantage 
to  the  University  is  involved  in  it  being  tJiis. 
But  we  answer  that  this  assembly  may  be 


a  debating  sodety  in  tlie  sense  in  vlddi 
parliament  is,  and  yet  be  very  disadvantage- 
ous to  the  University.  A  great  nation  <!an 
afford  to  keep  six  hundred  legislators  in 
fighting  order,  but  a  University,  out  of  two 
hundred  residents,  cannot  afford  to  maintai!! 
a  hundred  legislators.  The  parliamentaty 
legislator  is  a  legislator  by  profession,  and 
can  therefore  devote  his  time  to  that  work 
without  interference  with  other  duties ;  brt 
the  University  one  is  a  legislator  only  in- 
cidentally to  a  regular  profession  and  em> 
ployment  of  another  kind. 

But  besides  this  principal  evil  connected 
with  such  a  University  legislature,  there  are 
others.  A  small  initiative  council  raisw  no 
unpleasant  sense  of  exclusion  in  the  minds 
of  the  rest  of  the  University  not  belonging 
to  it :  all  know  that  everybody  cannot  li«  oa 
a  board  of  a  dozen,  or  twenty,  however  en- 
viable nray  be  the  privilege,  and  the  maw 
take  their  exclusion  firom  it  as  a  matter  d 
course.  But  make  your  initiative  assembly 
consist  of  half  the  resident  members  of  coo- 
vocation,  and  the  other  half  will  feel  tiieir 
exclusion  from  it.  Men  who  are  neither 
professors,  heads  of  houses,  nor  senior  tu- 
tors, are  not  thereby  destitute  of  intelligence 
or  activity.  A  junior  tutor,  a  simple  fellow, 
will  have  their  ideas  on  University  qnestiona, 
but  they  will  on  this  arrangement  meet 
every  day  their  equals  who  are  in  this  »- 
sembly,  while  they  themselves  are  out  of  it 
Such  a  University  legislative  appears  in- 
geniously contrived  so  as  to  combine  4e 
two  opposite  evils  of  an  oligarchy  and  a  dy- 
mocracy :  it  is  extravagantly  wide,  and  it  ia 
invidiously  exclusive.  This  assembly,  large 
as  it  is,  is  at  the  same  time  a  large  oligarchy; 
its  members  are  all  officials — the  simple^ 
gree  is  not  admitted  there ;  nor,  even  to- 
garded  as  an  assembly  of  ofllicials,  is  it  fiurlj 
composed.  The  Commissioners  secure  fcr 
their  favourite  order  a  preponderance ;  As 
"professoriate  is  placed  whole  in  it  to  the 
number  of  some  sixty ;  the  board  of  h^ 
of  houses  whole ;  but  when  they  come  to 
the  tutorial  body,  they  make  it  sit  by  a  rep- 
resentation of  twenty-four,  or  less  Aan  » 
third.  For  it  occurs  to  them  that  this  board 
is  growing  in  dimensions,  and  *  would  be  to- 
conveniently  enlarged  by  the  admission  of 
fee  whole  body  f  a  sensible  discoveiv  doubt- 
less, and  fkr  from  a  surpriaang  one ;  hot  why 
was  not  this  discovery  of  size  made  before! 
Why  are  they  prodigal  of  room  to  a  newlj 
created  and  untried  professoriate,  and  W 
seized  with  a  fit  of  parsimony  when  t» 
tutorial  bod  V,  the  existing  and  workingtca* 
ers  of  the  piaee,  are  to  be  seated  1 

But  we  have  not  quite  done  with  this  w^ 
ject    We  respect  the  feeling  which  has  W 
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^be  oommisslon  to  leave  standing  side  by 
side  viih  this  new  house  of  legislature  the 
existing  ones.  If  it  was  love  of  the  ancient, 
it  was  poetry ;  if  it  was  the  desire  to  eon- 
oiliate,  it  was  good  manners.  Bnt  the  oold 
rules  of  reason  decidedly  forbid  the  reform- 
er, whether  of  states  or  universities,  when  he 
gives  a  new  constitution,  to  leave  the  old 
one  stuidtng.  It  is  evident  that  this  new 
l^slative  assembly,  if  created  at  all,  ought 
to  be  created  as  a  substitute  for  the  existrag 
legislature  of  the  University,  and. not  as  an 
addition  to  it ;  its  largeness  obviously  emu- 
lutes  convocation,  and  its  privilege  of  initia- 
ting gives  it  the  place  of  the  Hebdomadal 
Board.  Moreover,  it  professes  to  be,  restor- 
ed and  remodelled,^  the  University's  *  prim- 
leval'  house  of  legislature,  whidi  was  its 
single  house  of  l^islature.  As  such  it  is 
not  suited  for  company  with  other  houses 
and  boards,  but  should  have  the  stage  to  it- 
self. But  the  CJommisstonerSs^erect  this  new 
assembly  to  go  on  in  company  with  convo- 
cation, whose  final  ratification  will  still  be 
required,  and  with  the  Hebdomadal  Board, 
which  is  to  continue  to  possess  its  initiative. 
Now  this  second  initiative  is  a  sham.  The 
Board  of  Heads  is  told  that  it '  retains  its 
right  of  initiating,'  because  the  Commission 

E'ves  it  the  right  of  initiating  into  this  new, 
rge,  initiative  assembly.  But  an  initiative 
into  a  Jinal  assembly,  which  is  the  present 
privilege  of  thb  boani,  is  a  totally  different 
thing  from'  an  initiative  into  an  initiative 
one.  To  be  sure,  they  add,  it  is  no  longer 
'the  excltmve  right  of  initiating'  which  this 
board  enjoys,  because  the  same  is  enjoyed 
by  a  fixed  number  of  any  other  members  of 
l£is  new  assembly.  But  it  is  mockery  to 
speak  of  a  right  thus  wholly  altered  in  sub- 
stance and  in  tenure,  as  if  it  were  substantial- 
ly the  same  privilege  as  before,  with  only  an 
accidental  alteration  :  nor  are  we  advocates 
of  the  Hebdomadal  Board  here,  but  only  of 
eorrect  language.  But  the  second  convoca- 
tion could  not  be  counted  on,  notwithstand- 
ing any  secret  wishes  of  the  Commissioners 
on  this  subject,  as  a  sham.  A  minority  in 
Ae  new  l^slative  assembly  might  easily 
become  the  majority  in  convocation  and  re- 
ject a  measure  which  that  former  large  as- 
sembly had  been  discussing  for  a  whole 
term.  We  have  then  two  constitutions 
going  on  at  once ;  two  initiatives  if  you  will ; 
two  convocations.  A  Dutdiman  in  sixteen 
pairs  of  breeehes  would  be  less  encumbered 
and  incommoded  than  would  be  the  Univer- 
aity  with  this  reduplication  of  legislative 
machinery.  A  more  dumsy,  cumbrous, 
confused,  and  absurd  apparatus  seldom  is- 
saed  fVom  the  brain  of  the  most  professed 
oonatitution  maker.  .  We  are  reminded  of 


those  grotesque  forms  in  apimal  nature — 
the  representatives  of  an  antediluvian  stage' 
of  creation,  which,  instead  of  regular  limbs, 
exhibit  unmeaningbulgings  and  excrescences, 
and  which,  after  much  attention,  leave  us 
undecided  whether  the  deformed  or  the  ec- 
centric predominates  in  them.  Her  Maj- 
esty's Commissioners  may  be  deep  philoso- 
phers, but  they  are  very  bungling  statesmen. 
*This  plan,'  they  say,  *has  not  been  propos-^ 
ed  in  its  complete  K>rm  by  any  one  person,' 
but  has  been  framed  after  a  careful  examina- 
tion o(  several  schemes;^ — as  if  it  was  a  great 
recommendation  of  a  constitution,  that,  in- 
stead of  consistently  representing  any  one 
scheme,  it  should  be  a  medley  of  all. 

The  truth  is,  these  gentlemen  have  plainly 
had  no  guiding  principle  in  constructing  this 
new  University  constitution.  They  have 
been  at  the  mercy  of  '  proposed  schemes' — 
at  the  mercy  of  their  own  fimcres.  They 
have  also  had  a  general  wish  to  stuff  in  pro- 
fessors, and,  ha  vug  put  in  these  to  the  num- 
ber of  sixty,  they  were  obliged  in  decency 
to  allow  some  others  to  appear  in  this  as- 
sembly. Tliat  guiding  principle  we  have 
already  laid  down  as  being  the  combining  oT 
a  small  hiittative  with  a  popular  ratifier. 
We  think,  however,  that  the  present  initia- 
tive may  be  advantageously  altered  for  A 
representative  one.  The  call  for  such  a 
change  has  been  the  natural  result  of  an  in- 
crease of  life  and  activity  in  the  University; 
nor  is  the  position  of  the  present  Board  one 
which  even  its  founder  ever  intended.  Land 
formed  the  heads  into  a  Board,  as  a  conve- 
nient medium  between  himself  and  the 
University ;  but  he  governed  the  Universi- 
ty  himself:  and  both  his  and  Stafford's 
theory  of  government  was  the  continental 
rather  than  English  theory— of  a  great  cen- 
tral power,  directing  and  controlling  all  in- 
stitutions. The  theory  fell  before  Saxon 
feeling  mixed  with  Puritan ;  and  the  Board 
has  consequently  remained  to  this  day  want- 
ing the  complement  which  was  originally 
designed  for  it.  We  will  not,  however,  un- 
dertake to  decide  the  proportions  which  con- 
vocation and  the  heads  of  houses  should 
have  at  a  representative  Board.  The  con- 
stitution of  the  new  Cambridge  council  gives 
only  three  seats  out  of  fifteen  to  this  body, 
but  a  larger  share  is  due  to  the  Oxford 
heads  upon  their  old  domain. 

From  the  constitution  of  the  University 
we  turn  to  the  still  more  important  question 
of  University  education. 

The  receipt  reform  movement  in  the  Uni- 
versity has  on  this  subject  raised  some  in- 
definite expectations  which  ought  first  to  be 
examined.  Ideas  of  revival  are  strong  now. 
It  has  been  asked,  why  should  not  the  Uni- 
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▼ersities  resume  their  andent  mtelleotual  i 
leadership,  and  be  again  the  centres  of  na- 
tional science  and  literature.  They  were 
real  Universities  in  the  middle  ages,  now 
they  are  not ;  they  do  not  teach  everything ; 
they  have  allowed  large  branches  of  educa- 
tion to  slip  out  of  their  hands;  but  they 
must  recal  them.  The  vision  of  Oxford, 
with  her  thirty  thousand  students  again,  is 
thus  made  to  rise  before  us;  and  we  are 
'told  not  to  be  content  till  we  see  her  filling, 
out  of  her  stock  of  pupils,  all  the  professions 
of  the  country.  Now,  in  one  sense,  and  we 
think  the  most  important  one,  the  Universi- 
ties have  maintained  all  along,  and  do  now 
maintain,  the  intellectual  leadership  here 
pointed  to  ;  in  another  sense,  it  is  quite  im- 
possible they  should. 

Our  Universities  cannot  now  be  the  ge- 
neral centres  of  science,  the  dominant  schools 
for  every  branch  of  knowledge.  They  were, 
indeed,  in  the  middle  ages ;  i>ut  the  modem 
machinery  of  printing  and  publishing  did 
not  exist  then ;  and  persons  who  had  any- 
thing to  communicate  on  any  subject  na- 
turally went  to  the  Universities,  simply  as 
places  which  collected  men  together,  and 
brought  them  within  the  compass  of  a  man's 
voice.  But,  what  is  still  more  important  to 
observe,  the  sciences  themselves  were  in  so 
narrow  and  meagre  a  condition.  Mediaeval 
science  was  in  the  first  place  dogmatic.  We 
do  not  mean  by  this  that  it  laid  down  cer- 
tain fundamental  positions  as  true,  and 
taught  them  in  the  schools — for  science  must 
always  do  this ;  but  that  it  taught  these 
positions  as  true  without  any  proof  of  them, 
or  any  appeal  to  the  pupiPs  reason,  as  the 
ground  of  such  teaching.  Thus  it  laid  down 
that  there  were  four  elements,  that  each  ele- 
ment tended  to  its  own  place,  an  absolute 
beavy  and  an  absolute  light,  the  difierence 
between  a  violent  and  a  natural  motion,  that 
some  kinds  of  motion  were  better  than 
others,  that  all  Nature's  movements  were 
the  best.  A  set  of  axioms  was  handed 
down  in  physical  science  which  the  pupil 
was  required  to  accept,  simply  because  they 
were  there — because  some  great  man  had 
asserted  them,  and  nobody  had  yet  disputed 
them.     He  gave  a  blind  assent  to  them, 

{*ust  as  if  he  was  looking  at  a  brick  wall ; 
le  did  not  see  they  were  true,  that  was  im- 
E)8sible,  for  they  did  come  into  contact  with 
s  reason  and  scientifio  perceptions.  That 
state  of  the  human  mind  which  did  not 
make  a  distinction  between  physical  science 
and  religion  in  this  respect,  ^s  indeed  a 
strange  one  to  us  at  the  present  day. 
Dogmas  in  theolc^y  are  a  wall  to  us  indeed, 
but  they  are  reasonable  because  the  subject- 
matter  of  Uieology  is  admitted  to  be  incom- 


prehenmble.  But  science  bas  only  to  do 
with  such  truth  as  the  mind  admits  into  it- 
self, unites  itself  to,  and  perceives.  To  be 
content  therefore,  in  science,  with  looking  at 
a  wall  is  simple  stupidity — a  want  of  con- 
sciousness, on  the  mind's  part,  of  tbe  very 
act  which  it  is  performing,  and  the  process 
it  is  conducting.  Mediaeval  science  was^ 
however,  to  a  large  extent  dogihatic;  and 
one  result,  which  it  is  very  relevant  to  tha 
present  question  to  observe,  followed  from 
this,  viz.,^  that  science  could  be  contained 
and  taught  in  books,  if  a  position  stands 
simply  upon  authority,  and  does  not  appeal 
to  any  proof  by  experiment,  all  that  is  ne- 
cessary for  the  true  and  proper  teaching  of 
it  is,  that  it  should  be  put  down  upon  paper, 
clearly  and  grammatically.  The  pupil  then 
is  put  in  possession  of  the  truth,  and  tbers 
is  nothing  more  to  be  done. 

Again  mediaeval  science  was  logical.  Sd* 
ence,  even  physical,  cannot,  it  is  true,  get 
on  without  logic,  or  what  may  be  called 
such.  The  metaphysical  sort  of  reasoning 
is  required  in  it,  for  physical  science  is  not 
a  matter-of-fact  affair  simply,  it  is  concerned 
with  ideas,  and  therefore  such  reasoning  la 
wanted  in  it  as  is  necessary  for  bringing  out 
ideas.  The  ideas,  e.  ^.,  of  pressure  and  me- 
chanical force,  or,  in  other  words,  the  per- 
ceptions of  these  facts,  can  only  be  pursued 
and  developed  by  an  act  of  the  brahi  which 
may  be  called  an  act  of  reasoning.  Again, 
physical  science  requires  such  reasoning  as 
is  implied  in  inductions;  for,  however  man j 
facts  It  may  have  collected,  it  can  only  ex- 
tract laws  from  them  by  a  pure  act  of  the 
mind.  The  best  science  therefore  requires 
logic,  but  it  is  logic  on  a  solid  basis  of  na- 
ture, certain  laws,  or  large  observationsL 
There  is  another  mode  of  treating  a  subject 
which  is  called  especially  logical,  when  not 
only  the  reasoning,  but  the  basis  upon  wbi(^ 
the  reasoning  goes,  is  got  out  of  the  naan^s 
own  brain.  This  method  does  not^  indeed, 
really  use  at  all  more  lo^ric  than  the  other, 
only  differing  from  it  in  me  basis  and  not  in 
the  amount  of  its  reasoning ;  it  is  called 
however,  par  iminence^  logical  in  rf  spurious 
and  absurd  sense,  simply  as  being  more  in- 
ternal and  speculative.  And,  in  the  same 
way,  the  philosophy  which  arffues  summarilj 
from  a  very  small  basis  of  fact,  is  called 
specially  a  logical  philosophy,  not  because 
it  reasons  more,  but  because  it  knows  less. 
In  this  sense,  then,  mediaeval  science  was 
logical,  that  is  to  say,  it  fabricated  axioms 
and  argued  upon  them  as  if  they  were  true 
ones ;  it  had  but  a  small  experience,  and  it 
built  as  much  upon  it  as  if  it  were  the  largest 
The  proof  of  the  motions  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  was  thus  a  logical  one.    The  move- 
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ments  of  nature  are  the  best  movements ; 
the  best  movements  are  continuous;  con- 
tinuous movements  are  circular;  therefore 
the  movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies  are 
perfectly  circular.  The  theory  .of  gravita- 
tion was  a  logical  one.  Heavy  is  contrary 
to  light ;  exterior  is  opposite  to  centre;  but 
the  heavy  tends  to  the  centre ;  therefore  the 
light  tends  to  the  exterior.  This  was  the 
explanation  how  fire  went  upwards  and  lead 
downwards — the  assumptions  in  it  being  an 
absolute  heavy  and  light,  and  the  tendency 
of  the  heavy  to  the  earth's  centre.  Thus 
Gilbert  complained  that  preceding  natural- 
ists bad  settled  the  material  of  the  earth's 
centre  by  abstract  reasonings;  and  the  rela- 
tive density  of  the  four  elements  was  deter- 
mined upon  a  scale  as  fictitious  and  hypo- 
thetical as  the  selection  of  the  four.  When 
the  axioms  of  mediaeval  science  again  were 
not  mere  assumptions,  but  originally  derived 
from  experience,  experience  had  long  ceased 
to  superintend  them.  They  went  on  from 
age  to  age,  never  qualified,  corrected  or  en- 
larged. '  The  axioms,'  says  Bacon,  *  now  in 
use  are  derived  from  a  scanty  handful,  as  it 
were,  of  experience,  and  a  few  particulars  of 
frequent  occurrence,  whence  they  are  of 
much  the  same  dimensions  or  extent  as  their 
origin.  And  if  any  neglected  or  unknown 
instance  occurs,  the  axiom  is  saved  by  some 
frivolous  distinction,  when  it  would  be  more 
consistent  with  truth  to  amend  it.'  Me- 
diseval  science,  then,  was  dogmatic  and 
logical,  and  as  such  it  had  its  principal  seat, 
not  in  external  nature,  but  either  in  books 
or  in  the  human  brain. 

To  take  the  departnnent  of  medicine — the 
mediseval  physician  had  studied  bis  science 
not  in  nature,  but  in  books.  Was  anything 
the  matter  with  you  ? — he  had  read  the  ap- 
proved writings  of  antiquity — he  brought 
his  book  mentally  with  him  to  your  bed- 
side, he  examined  you  by  the  authorised 
signs  and  prognostics,  and  when  the  book 
had  discovered  your  complaint,  the  book 
provided  the  cure.  The  interior  of  the 
human  body  was  not  seen  till  the  beginning 
of  the  fourteenth  century ;  and  when  Mon- 
dino  had  described  it,  the  better  physicians 
read  Mondino.  The  knowledge  of  medi- 
cines .was  got  from  books.  *  The  Arabs,' 
says  Van  Helmont,  *  the  Gentiles,  the  Bar- 
barians, the  wild  men  of  the  woods  and  the 
Indians,  have  used  more  observation  in  col- 
lecting their  simples  than  all  the  Europeans, 
who,  since  the  days  of  Dioscorides  the  sol- 
dier, the  contemporary  of  Plato,  have  added 
nothing  to  the  knowledge  of  herbs.  We 
follow  spurious  and  false  traditions — we 
read  books — ^but  do  not  observe.  The 
Father  of  Lights  is  to  be  supplicated  that 


He  vouchsafe  to  give  us  such  knowledge  as 
He  gave  Bezaleel  s^d  Aholiab,  for  the  glory 
of  His  name,  and  our  neighbour's  welfare. 
But  it  is  to  be  feared  that  He  who  permitted 
the  works  of  Solomon  to  perish  will  reserve 
the  knowledge  of  simples  till  the  coming  of 
Elijah.'  This  gloomy  anticipation  has  not 
been  fulfilled,  but  that  it  was  entertained  is 
sufficiently  significant.  The  consequence  of 
such  a  dependence  of  medical  science  on 
books  is  obvious.  So  long  as  nature  coin* 
cided  with  Hippocrates  you  had  a  chance  of 
a  decent  cure ;  but  if  she  once  ventured  to 
diverge  from  him,  your  prospect  was  a  bad 
one.  If  she  indulged  in  a  new  complaint, 
or  in  other  symptoms  of  an  old  one,  such 
independence  was  &tal.  Neither  the  com- 
plaint nor  the  symptoms  were  in  Hippocra- 
tes, Then  where  were  they  ? — Nowhere. 
Such  unauthorised  intruders  were  ignored, 
and  it  was  unreasonable  in  a  patient  to  die. 
A  tremendous  disease,  like  the  sweating 
sickness,  would  occasionally  indeed  overleap 
this  barrier  of  etiquette,  and  a  powerful  up- 
start would  extort  a  recognition  by  the 
largeness  of  the  scale  on  which  he  worked, 
but  minor  effects  were  not  attended  to. 

But  you  were  lucky  if  you  cot  a  doctor 
who  prescribed  for  vou  from  Hippocrates, 
and  attempted  no  other  course;  for  Hippo- 
crates was  an  observer,  and  handed  down 
some  valuable  knowledge  of  nature.  You 
might  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  logical  prao- 
tilioner,  and  then  your  fate  was  sealed* 
The  logical  physician  argued  from  certain 
primary  ideas  of  disease,  or  rather  from  the 
necessary  meanings  of  certain  terms  used  to 
express  this  or  that  disease.  Thus,  heat 
was  considered  to  be  involved  in  the  very 
idea  of  fever,  included  in  the  very  meaning 
of  the  term.  To  remove  the  fever,  there- 
fore, the  doctor  must  let  out  the  heat  in  the 
body  ;  and  the  heat  being  in  the  blood,  he 
must  therefore  bleed  the  patient  copiously. 
It  was  in  vain  to  argue  that  fever  could  not 
be  fundamentally  heat,  because  in  some 
stages  of  a  fever  the  patient's  teeth  chattered 
with  cold  :  the  argument  was  answered  by 
the  distinction  that  these  stages  of  a  fever 
were  not  the  real  fever,  or  that  the  cold  that 
was  felt  in  them  was  not  real  cold,  but  only 
a  simulation  of  it.  The  definition  of  fever 
thus  stood  its  ground  against  the  witness  of 
nature,  and  the  alleged  meaning  of  a  word 
was  deferred  to  as  if  it  was  a  trutl^  <  f  fact, 
and  a  system  of  medical  practice  founded 
upon  it.  But  once  separate  science  from  the 
observation^of  nature,  and  it  will  run  into 
absurdities,  which  were  never  dreamed  of 
at  the  first  divergence.  The  discipline  of 
attention  to  facts  can  alone  keep  up  the 
standard  of  common  sense.    In  the  absence 
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of  all  check,  medical  science  left  the  cotn- 
mon  world  altogether,  and  became  astrolo- 
gical. Men  whom  Van  Helmont  thought 
■worthy  of  exposure  wanted  exoeedhigly  to 
make  out  that  there  were  only  twelve  dis- 
eases, because  the  twelve  signs  of  the  Zodi- 
ac would  in  that  xiaae  supply  a  remedy 
apiece — an  arrangement  which  would  re- 
duce their  healing  power  to  a  beautiful  sim- 
plicity. But  the  testimony  of  nature  being 
too  strong  against  this  scantiness  of  human 
Buffering,  each  sign  was  divided  into  three 
parts,  each  of  which  superintended  its  ap- 

Cpriate  complaint.  A  patient  then,  who 
a  disease  which  was  neither  fever,  gout, 
quinsy,  jaundice,  hypochondria,  nor  any  of 
uie  thirty-six  select  complaints  which  were 
Ikvoured  with  places  in  the  system,  was 
badly  off;  the  Zodiac,  from  Aries  to  Pisces, 
ihras  shut  against  him:  an  approximation 
was  hazardous,  but  it  was  the  only  course 
left ;  let  him  consent  to  a  pleurisy,  and  he 
oould  be  accommodated  in  the  Scorpion. 
These  sages  penetrated  to  realms  above  and 
realms  below ;  they  cultivated  relations  with 
every  portion  of  the  universe  except  ^t 
particular  one  which  was  enclosed  within 
t^e  sick  man's  body  before  them.  They 
eoared  to  influences  in  the  uppermost  re- 
gions of  the  firth  essence,  they  pierced  to 
Bympalhies  and  antipathies  in  the  bowels  of 
the  earth,  they  were  at  home  with  the  anta- 
gonisms of  the  poles ;  their  inquisitive  phi- 
losophy just  stopped  short  of  one  inquiry, 
Tiz.  into  the  state  of  your,  their  patient's, 
liver.  Hiese  sublime  intelligences  dwelt, 
at  an  infinite  distance  firom  fact,  among  uni- 
versal forms,  among  primfleval  genera,  and 
abstractions.  A  conical  cap,  a  furred  robe, 
ttiight  be  at  your  bedside,  but  the  sage's 
head  was  outside  not  only  of  your  apart- 
ment, but  the  tangible  universe  itself,  de- 
ciding under  which  of  the  three  predicables 
disease  came — quantity,  quality,  or  relation. 
It  is  true  you  might  die  while  this  important 
question  was  being  decided  ;  but  it  would  be 
s  great  consolation  to  you  that  your  slippery 
antagonist  was  in  a  fair  way  to  be  caught 
and  well  squeezed  in  the  Aristotelian  vice. 

But  the  extravagances  of  mediaeval  sci- 
ence only  deserve  notice  as  showing  the 
hollowness  of  the  basis  on  which  the  science 
itself  rested.  The  nature  of  that  basis  was 
dogmatic  and  logical,  and  upon  that  basis 
erose  the  large  and  unlimited  pretensions  of 
ft  mediieval  university.  So  long  as  science 
was  dogmatic,  it  could  be  taught  in  books ; 
80  long  as  it  was  logical,  it  could  be  worked 
out  in  the  brain ;  and  no  other  help  besides 
these  two  was  required  for  its  cultivation. 
The  immediate  consequence  of  such  a  bads 
was  that  every  university  could  truly  teach 


all  ^  sciences;  because  every  university 
had  books,  abd  llie  pupils  came  provided 
with  brains.  But  as  soon  as  the  discoveiy 
was  made  that  the  observation  of  naton 
was  necessity  to  physical  science,  the  qd* 
limited  pretensions  of  the  University  had  to 
submit  to  a  new  test.  Had  the  Univerntj, 
as  such,  this  new  conductive  to  phpiol 
science*? — ^It  had  not.  It  had  not  fortha 
reason,  that  the  University  was  not  ^phet 
in  which  nature  could  be  seen.  L<^*c  is  in- 
dependent of  place,  for  the  process  of  ret- 
soning  is  the  same  everywhere ;  but  for  ok- 
servation  sight  is  necessary,  and  sight  ii 
dependent  on  place.  One  large  and  nuwi 
important  brandi  of  physical  science  imme- 
diately left  the  University  on  tiiis  veny 
ground — ^medicine.  The  UnivOTsity  cooM 
not  supply  the  medical  student  with  the  ho- 
man  subject,  the  examination  and  disseetioii 
of  which  was,  on  the  new  system,  necessary 
to  his  end.  The  large  hospital  could  only 
be  had  in  a  large  city,  the  lai^est  only  in  i 
capital,  and  a  university  need  not,  as  suoli, 
be  situated  in  a  lai^  or  a  capital  city.  Bill 
medicine  did  not  retire  alone:  the  (^leroist 
found  in  the  metropolis  more  dcilful  work- 
men to  construct  a  lai^  cumbrous,  and 
ever-growing  apparatus  than  he  could  in  a 
provincial  town.  Moreover,  though  the 
common  phenomena  of  nature  are  every- 
where, her  curiosities  are  not.  These  are 
brought  from  distant  comers  of  the  earth, 
and  formed  into  collections,  and  of  these  a 
metropolis  is  the  most  natural  recipient 
And  the  metropolis  collects  men  as  well  as 
specimens.  The  steps  of  scientific  travellers 
are,  on  their  return  home,  turned  thither, 
and  a  centre  and  fountain-head  of  intelfi- 
gence  is  formed  there  respecting  all  natore 
extraordhiary.  But  the  chemist,  the  miner, 
alogist,  the  geologist  are  concerned  with  ex- 
traordinary as  well  as  ordinary  nature :  tbdr 
direction  therefore  is  to  the  metropolis. 

But  the  sciences  are  not  moved  by  separ- 
ate influences  only,  but  by  social  Let 
any  one  great  secession  take  place,  and  the 
seceder  will  draw  others  after  it,  on  the 
principle  of  company.  But  die  medical  "was 
such  a  secession.  It  is  not  to  be  denied 
that,  however  much  people  may  care  ahoot 
science  in  the  abstract,  they  care  a  great 
deal  more  about  their  skins;  and  a  man 
who  has  the  rheumatism  or  the  gout  wiB 
feel  that  it  is  of  more  consequence  to  bim 
that  his  complaint  should  be  cured,  Aan  that 
a  new  planet  should  be  discovered.  Baaed 
upon  this  solid  appeal  to  self-interest,  the 
medical  becomes  necessarily  the  most  pop- 
ulous branch  of  physical  science.  It  ia  co- 
extensive with  society,  and  has  a  home 
where  the  rest  are  but  guests.    Heasuring 
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■cience,  therefore,  by  the  numbers  of  those 
engager}  in  it,  the  bulk  of  pbysioal  science 
"has  now  left  the  University.  There  is  more 
than  a  nucleus,  a  whole  continent,  formed 
elsewhere,  round  wliich  the  less  bulky  sci- 
ences naturally  gather.  Chemistry  especial- 
ly attaches  itself  to  medicine,  because  its 
Assistance  is  essential  to  it.  Mechanics  and 
astronomy  have  indeed  no  such  reason  for 
leaving  the  University ;  nor  have  they  the 
reason  of  the  observation  of  nature ;  for  the 
great  laws  of  nature,  with  which  alone  they 
are  concerned,  are  the  same  everywhere, 
and  the  stars  may  be  seen  in  one  place  as 
w^l  as  another :  but  they  naturally  choose 
their  head-quarters  at  the  principal  seat  of 
physical  science,  wberever  that  may  be. 
Thus,  for  one  reason  or  another,  either  for 
purposes  of  their  own  which  they^  cannot 
execute  elsewhere,  or  on  motives  of  sympa- 
thy and  fraternity — ^because  all  scientific 
men  have  a  common  ground  as  such,  and 
like  to  congregate  together — ^the  physical 
sciences  migrate  to  and  establish  their  head- 
C[uarters  at  the  metropolis.* 

It  was  then  from  no  negligence  which  we 
can  repair,  no  mistake  or  mischance  which 
yre  can  correct,  it  was  from  simple  and  ab- 
solute necessity  that  the  University  ceased 
to  be  the  head-quarters  of  science,  and  de- 
livered her  leadership  in  that  department 
into  other  hands.  Inat  change  was  the  re- 
sult of  the  publication  of  the  Novum  Orga- 
tion ;  of  the  establishment  of  the  sciences 
on  the  Baconian  basis,  in  the  place  of  their 
old  one.  Nor  can  that  leadership  be  re- 
stored unless  the  old  basis  of  the  sciences  is 
restored  with  it;  in  which  case  the  public 
must  be  prepared  to  submit  again  to  the 
science  of  the  schools,  to  the  physics  of  Ar- 
istotle, Averroes,  and  Avicenna,  to  another 
theory  of  gravitation,  and  to  a  noble  death 
Vnder  the  treatment  of  medicmal  logic. 

These  considerations  settle  to  a  great  ex- 
tent the  question  of  professional  eaucation, 
for  the  sake  of  which  they  were  introduced. 
The  University  can  give  a  professional  edu- 
ttition  in  those  lines  for  which  the  required 
knowledge  is  contained  in  books.  It  can 
<^ucate  schoolmasters  classical  and  m&the- 
niatical,  because  dassics  and  mathematics 
are  contained  in  books :  it  can  educate  cler- 

EJnen,  because  theology  is  contained  in 
^  oks.  And  thus  mudi  professional  educa- 
tion our  Universities  give,  though  for  pecu- 
8»r  reasons  their  theological  is  a  meagre 
oi»e.  But  the  University  cannot  give  an  ef- 
fective scientific  education  for  the  reasons 
''^ich  we  have  given ;  and  for  much  the 


*  For  8ome  vslnable  theuehts  on  this  aubject  see 
Mr.  Maoieirs  evidence  attadbed  to  the  Oxford  Re- 
port 


same  reasons  it  cannot  give  a  strictly  pro- 
fessional education  in  law.  Our  Universities 
were  schools  of  law  indeed  in  the  middle 
ages,  but  it  was  of  the  Canon  and  Civil  laws, 
which  were  systematized  and  contained  in 
bocfks.  English  law  is  not  properly  contained 
in  books,  but  rather  in  a  living  system  of  de- 
tails and  applications,  which  must  be  learned 
on  the  actual  field  of  litigation,  in  the  attoi^ 
ney's  ofiice,  the  conveyancer's  chambers,  and 
the  courts.  The  Universities  never  taught, 
even  in  the  middle  ages,  English  law,  but 
left  it  to  the  inns  of  court. 

The  German  Universiti^itideed  discharge 
the  office,  of  which  we  have  been  relieving 
the  English,  and  give  a  professional  educa- 
tion to  the  whole  of  Germany ;  but  it  mua(t 
be  remembered,  for  the  distinction  is  impc^- 
tant  on  the  present  question,  that  they  do 
not  do  it  as  so  many  smgle  Universities,  but 
as  an  aggregate  or  corporation  of  such  in- 
stitutions. A  University  may  undoubtedly 
give  a  professional  education,  only,  if  it  gives 
one,  it  does  so  not  as  such,  but  as  a  Univer- 
sity which  happens  to  be  placed  in  a  large 
or  capital  city.  In  Germany  the  Univerm- 
ties  in  the  capitals  give  the  medical  eduoi* 
tion ;  those  in  the  smaller  towns  are  mainly 
for  classics  and  theology.  Moreover,  the 
Gorman  student  is  a  nomad  ;  he  goes  to  one 
UniversiJ;y  for  one  purpose,  to  another  for 
another ;  and  the  civil  arrangement  which, 
overleaping  the  boundaries  of  states,  incot- 
porates  the  Universities  in  one  system,  mak- 
ing the  professor's  certificate  of  one  valid 
for  a  degree  in  another,  enables  him  to  do 
this,  "Rie  University  in  the  small  town  of 
Giessen  thus  collected  the  large  chemical 
classes  of  Liebig,  which  it  subsequently 
handed  over  to  the  hospitals  of  Berlin.  But 
the  English  student  prefers  the  more  con- 
venient plan  of  attending  his  chemical  and 
medical  professors  in  the  same  place.  Nor 
were  Liebig  himself  to  lecture  m  Oxford, 
would  he  probably  continue  there  long,  but 
would  go  to  the  world  of  scientific  students 
in  London  before  that  world  came  to  Oxford 
to  him.  And  it  is  a  significant  fact  that 
Liebig  has  left  Giessen  and  gone  to  Munidi. 
A  nation  of  course  can  and  will  provide  ht 
its  own  professional  education ;  but  the  pro- 
fessional education  whidi  the  German  Uni- 
versity system,  turned  expressly  to  this  use 
by  law  and  possessing  in  its  certificates  the 
sole  legal  entrance  into  all  the  professions, 
supplies,  is  the  achievement  of  a  nation, 
not  of  a  University. 

Some  watchwords  which  have  been  re- 
cently raised  have  led  us  to  be  longer  it 
showing  what  the  function  of  our  Universi- 
ties  is  not,  than  we  shft|J,fegj>g  te,]^;^^^- 
ingwhatitis.  o 
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It  would  argue  some  want  of  philosophy 
in  a  person  to  suppose  that  the  great  move- 
ment of  the  sixteenth  century,  because  it 
broke  up  the  ancient  basis  of  the  Univer- 
sity, its  pretension  to  universal  science,  left 
nothing  in  its  place.  That  basis  was  only 
broken  up  to  be  remodelled,  and  the  same 
movement  which  took  away  in  one  direction 
gave  in  another.  The  great  movement  of 
the  sixteenth  century  was  a  joint  one  from 
various  sources,  and  combined  several  aims. 
It  was  a  scientific  one  and  aimed  at  power  ; 
it  was  a  classical  one  and  aimed  at  philoso- 
phy, polish,  and  refinement ;  and  both  these 
aims  had  one  c6mmon  ground  in  a  hu- 
man mind  awakened  and  alive  to  new  ca- 
pacities and  resources.  It  was  seen  that  so 
able  and  gifled  a  pupil  required  another 
mode  of  training  than  that  which  it  had  hith- 
erto had,  apd  a  new  want  was  created — the 
want  of  what  is  called  general  education. 

We  shall  not  on  this  occasion  go  over 
again  a  much- trodden  ground,  and  urge  the 
various  advantages  of  a  general  education  as 
the  best  groundwork  for  a  subsequent  ad- 
vance in  special  lines  of  knowledge.  Those 
who  want  to  see  this  argument  brought  out 
with  singular  power,  weight,  and  concise- 
ness, may  be  referred  to  some  essays  which 
originally  appeared  in  this  Review,  and  have 
since  been  published  with  the  <Mher  writings 
of  the  late  Mr.  Davison.  It  is  enough  here 
if  we  remind  those  who  discountenance  this 
want  as  if  it  were  an  artificial  and  effeminate 
one,  and  would  send  men  into  the  profes- 
sions with  a  bare  elementary  fulfilment  of 
it,  that  this  want  was  certainly  a  discovery 
of  the  very  scientific  movement  of  which 
they  think  themselves  the  special  disciples, 
and  of  which  discipleship  they  think  this 
jealousy  the  proof  By  a  good  general  edu- 
cation, we  mean  that  preliminary  education 
in  a  much  greater  degree,  which  every  one 
who  is  educated  at  all  has  in  some  degree. 
The  parish-school  boy  receives  a  general 
education  up  to  the  age  of  ten,  which  is  up 
to  that  time  substantially  the  same  educa- 
tion with  that  which  the  future  tradesman 
receives :  but  the  education  in  his  case  stops 
at  ten  and  does  not  go  on.  The  tradesman 
continues  this  education  up  to  sixteen — a 
very  considerable  advance.  And  this  exten- 
sion  of  time  brings  with  it,  for  the  simple 
reason  that^time  requires  to  be  filled  up, 
the  addition  of  new  matter  in  the  shape  of 
classics.  This  education  again  is,  for  so  long 
as  it  goes  on,  substantially  the  same  with 
that  ^  hich  he  who  is  called  par  Eminence  the 
educated  man  receives ;  it  only  stops  at  six- 
teen. The  educated  man  continues  this  edu- 
cation up  to  one  or  two  and  twenty,  and  this 
is  a  great  advance  upon  the  education  of  the 


one  below  him,  as  the  latter  was  upon  the 
first  in  the  scale.  It  is  a  great  advaoce  for 
this  reason  especially,  that  it  brings  geoeral 
education  into  the  period  of  dawning  manly 
intelligence  and  awakening  consciousness  a 
power — a  most  valuable  and  critical  period 
of  life.  If  general  education  b&  an  instni* 
ment  for  bringing  out  and  exercising  the 
general  faculties,  it  stands  to  reason  that  the 
greater  the  power  of  mind  subjected  to  i^ 
the  greater  must  be  the  use  made  of  the  in- 
strument, and  the  deeper  the  effects.  The 
boy  of  sixteen  is  but  a  very  inadequate  sub- 
ject  for  such  training ;  he  presents  no  soil 
deep  enough  for  it  to  sink  into :  he  is  the 
mere  recipient  of  technical  information,  rules 
of  syntax  and  prosody,  or  the  more  recondite 
lore  of  the  Clavis-Hom erica.  But  at  twenty 
reason  begins  to  work,  and  the  interior  of 
her  awful  treasury  partially  opens  within 
the  mind.  There  now  springs  up  a  remarfc 
able  power  or  faculty,  which  we  only  know 
by  its  eflfect;  viz.,  that  we  find  ourselves 
looking^  upon  objects  as  real,  and  recc^ising 
the  reality  as  a  new  discovery  which  we  had 
not  made  before.  To  the  schoolboy's  ima- 
gination, the  ancient  Greeks  and  Bornam 
are  little  more  than  puppets,  of  which  the 
movements  and  actions  have  been  the  gra- 
tuitous creation  of  history  rather  than  her 
theme.  They  were  fanciful  theologians,  and 
were  very  fond  of  fighting ;  their  life  vas  aa 
absurdity,  and  their  belief  nonsense.  Sub- 
stance and  reality  are  to  his  mind  almost  en- 
tirely synonymous  with  present  time;  he 
professes  to  know  that  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans have  been  dead  many  centuries,  and 
that  is  suflScient  proof  to  him  that  they  were 
ridiculous  and  fantastic  people.  But  tako 
him  a  few  years  onward  and  all  this  ii 
changed.  The  doors  of  the  past  are  nov 
rolling  back  on  their  hinges,  and  discoTerini 
a  world  which,  however  long  ago,  once  really 
was.  History  is  no  longer  a  surface,  but  a 
solid  retrospect.  Now  nations  and  empire^ 
the  conquest  and  the  settlement,  the  marches 
of  armies,  the  migrations  of  hordes;  nov 
Greek,  Persian,  Homan,  Sarmatian,  Scy* 
thian ;  the  Bosphorus,  Egean,  Euxine,  Cas- 
pian,  and  Moeotian  Lake  assume  a  mysten- 
ous  life,  and  become,  from  their  new  alliance 
with  truth,  a  vivid  imagery.  Real  person, 
event,  and  place  are  dimly  seen  in  the  dis- 
tance of  a  veritable  past.  Now  metaphy«fl> 
become  a  favourite  pursuit,  and,  just  as  the 
soldier  of  Shakspeare  is  *  full  of  strange 
oaths,'  the  ambitious  student  of  twenty  de- 
lights in  a  profound  phraseology  relating  to 
the  human  mind,  the  udiverse,  and  such  W 
things,  of  which  he  finds  a  valuable  t^^*^ 
hi  Kant  and  Tenneman,  and  by  a  »p^^ 
use  of  which  he  arrives  at  large  rcsulta  vnw 
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a  small  expenditure  of  understanding.    He 
glories  in  objective  and  subjective,  in  elemen- 
tarv  notions,  and  synthetical  axioms ;  he  is 
at  home  in  all  the  departments  of  modality, 
and  is  great  in  the  conditionate  and  uncon- 
ditionate :  that  is  to  say,  he  begins  to  be 
conscious  of  deep  faculties,  and  to  wish  to 
exert  them ;  and  as  he  cannot  as  yet  master 
ideas,  he  throws  himself  into  words.     Now, 
set  a  mind  in  this  period  of  dawning  intelli- 
gence down  to  a  professional  course,  and 
there  is  a  great  risk  of  its  deeper  instincts 
being  stifled  between  an  oppressive  and  me^ 
chanical  routine  of  labour,  and  a  too  simple 
abandonment  to  recreation.     The  mind  re- 
taliates on  the  dryness  of  its  work,  by  the  ' 
levity  of  its  enjoyment ;  and  each  side  of 
the    alteration   is  injurious  to   its  deeper 
growth.  •  But  a  general  education  does  not 
oppress  and  does  not  dissipate  it.     Under  j 
its  fostering  and  genial  shade  there  is  oppor- , 
tunity  for  the  natural  exercise  of  these  open- 
ing powers  of  thought ;  the  deep,  however 
dim,  class  of  ideas  can  come  in  and  go  out 
of  the  mind,  and  come  in  again  with  unforced  ' 
steps;  there  will  be  time  for  spontaneous 
growth  and  play  of  intellect  just  when  these  | 
are  most  required ;  new  thoughts  will  arise, ' 
and  new  connexions  and  aspects  of  things 
will  appear.     A  general  education  moulds 
the  hour  of  recreation  as  well  as  of  study,  | 
and  makes  it  serve  its  purpose  often  as  ef-  ^ 
feciively.  Congenial  subjects  do  not  oppress 
the  mind  as  a  professional  routine  does,  but 
leave  it  even  in  its  time  of  enjoyment,  equal  ■ 
and  inclined  to  higher  thoughts  and  conver- 1 
sation.     And  with  salutary  leisure,  nervous 
and  bracing  effort  is  also  best  supplied  by  j 
general  education.    The  professional  routine 
is  apt  soon  to  become  mechanical,  and  to  i 
fatigue  rather  than  to  test  and  exert  the ' 
powers;  but  general  education  provides  of 
set  purpose  a  succession  of  difficulties  to ; 
surmount,  in  the  intricate  structure  and  mi- 
nute elegancies  of  dead  language,  which  are 
never  exhausted  and  are  inexhaustible ;  in 
the   wide   historian  and  the  subtle  or  the 
cramped  philosopher.  The  intellect  is  whole- 
somely both  strung  to  effect  and  released  for 
play.     Do  not  then  cut  too  short  this  morn- 
ing twilight  with  its  first  impressions,  and 
dim  perceptions  of  shapes  and  outlines  which 
an  unfolding  world  of  mind  presents.     It 
will  often  bear  deep  fruits  in  aflef  years. 
The  work  of  life  will  come  soon  enough, 
and  will  be  heavy  and  grinding  when  it  does 
come.     To  linger  upon  the  last  verge  of  an 
early  and  preparatory  scene  is  no  unwise 
delay,  no  fond  reluctance  to  a  farewell,  no 
yielding  to  a  luxury  and  a  dream,  but  a 
gathering    of  effort    and   an   economy  of 
strength. 


A  general  education,  then,  thus  extended 
and  developed  was  the  growth  of  the  very 
same  movement  which  reanimated  science. 
The  mediaeval  system  did  not  give  a  good 
general  education,  that  is  to  say,  it  did  not 
prolong  but  hurried  it ;  it  set  the  boy  to 
work  at  logic  at  the  time  he  ought  to  have 
been  reading  his  syntax,  and  embarked  the 
young  man  on  the  faculties  at  the  time  he 
ought  to  have  been  working  at  his  logic. 
Bacon  called  attention  to  this  error,  and  laid 
down  the  principle  of  a  prolonged  general 
education.  '  I  hold  it  to  be  an  error,'  he 
says, '  that  scholars  in  the  universities  come 
too  soon  and  too  unripe  to  logic  and  rhetoric, 
arts  fitter  for  graduates  than  children  and 
novices ;  for  thesp  two  rightly  taken  are  the 
gravest  of  sciences.  .  .  .  And  further, 
the  untimely  learning  of  them  hath  drawn 
on,  by  consequence,  the  superficial  and  un- 
profitable teaching  and  writing  of  them,  as 
fitted  indeed  to  the  capacity  of  children.* 
And  in  describing  the  wants  of  the  age  in 
which  he  lived,  he  describes  substantially 
such  an  institution  as  the  English  University 
has,  in  the  course  of  events,  become. 
^Amongst  so  many  great  foundations  of 
colleges  in  Europe  I  find  it  strange  that  they 
are  all  dedicated  to  professions,  and  none 
left  free  to  arts  and  sciences  at  large.  For 
if  men  judge  that  learning  is  to  be  referred 
to  action  they  judge  well ;  but  in  this  they 
fall  into  the  error  described  in  the  ancient 
fable,  in  which  the  other  parts  of  the  body 
d  d  suppose  the  stomach  had  been  idle,  be- 
cause it  neither  performed  the  office  of  mo- 
tion,  as  the  limbs  do,  nor  of  sense,  as  the 
head  doth;  but  yet,  notwithstanding,  it  is 
the  stomach  that  digesteth  and  distributeth 
to  all  the  rest ;  so,  if  any  man  think  T>hilo- 
sophy  and  universality  to  be  idle  six  dies,he 
doth  not  consider  that  all  professions  are 
thence  served  and  supplied.'  The  increase 
of  wealth  and  civilization,  united  strongly 
with  the  intellectual  movement  in  making 
this  want  felt.  The  advocates  of  commer- 
cial energy  and  national  production  may 
talk  as  they  like  against  our  University  edu- 
cation, but  it  is  a  want  to  which  the  very 
growth  of  trade  and  capital  has  led.  As 
soon  as  ever  a  nation  is  rich  it  wants  high 
education.  The  rich  merchant  and  manufac- 
turer, if  he  has  not  had  the  benefit  himselfj 
appreciates  it  for  his  sons.  Wealth,  as  cer- 
tainly as  it  grows,  produces  the  aim  at  re- 
finement and  general  culture  of  mind,  and 
does  not  stay  on  the  level  of  production. 

Deprived  then,  in  the  progress  of  things, 
of  its  ancient  basis  of  all  the  sciences,  the 
University  has  only  exchanged  that  basis  for 
another  as  important  and  useful.  It  supplies 
a  want  which  the  progress  of  society,  intel- 
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lectual  and  social,  for  the  laat  three  centu- 
ries has  created.  It  does  not  stand  upon  an 
obsolete  and  mediseva],  but  upon  true  Ba- 
conian ground.  The  supply  of  a  high  gene- 
ral education  is  the  use  of  our  Universities 
to  Uie  English  natioo,  and,  if  the  nation  is 
-wise,  it  will  make  this  use  of  them,  rather 
than  try  to  extort  another  for  whii^  they 
are  unfitted,  and  which  other  institutions  an- 
swer. Society  b  pledged  by  its  own  exist- 
ence to  provide  iteelf  with  professional  edu- 
GAtion ;  and  you  need  be  under  no  fear  of  a 
failure  in  that  quarter.  But  society  can  go 
on  without  a  high  general  education,  and 
therefore  a  provision  for  that  is  not  so  cer- 
tain. This  is  a  something  extra,  essential  to 
the  perfection  but  not  to  the  existence  of  so- 
ciety. To  call  it  a  superfluity  would  be  too 
much,  because,  though  we  can  do,  we  can  do 
well  without  it ;  but  it  is  subject  to  the  con- 
dition of  a  superfluity,  viz.,  that  we  cannot 
count  upon  it  unless  we  have  a  peculiar  pro* 
vision  for  its  support  A  court  and  an  aris- 
tocracy are  indeed  a  provbion  for  this  in  a 
d^ree,  but  they  are  a  somewhat  capricious 
one,  and  of  too  narrow  a  range.  The  uni- 
versity penetrates  into  the  heart  of  so- 
ciety, and  has  its  representatives  in  many 
difierent  claj^ses.  Such  being  the  case,  it  is 
true  economy  to  use  resources  for  their  pe- 
ouliar  objects,  it  is  wasting  them  to  apply 
them  to  other.  First  find  out  what  your  in- 
stitution— not  was  a  thousand  years  ago, 
but,  in  the  course  of  events,  is  now ;  then 

St  out  of  it  what  it  is  adapted  to  supply. 
\e  advantage  in  the  present  instance  is 
Suite  solid  enough  to  vindicate  the  utility  of 
le  institution;  it  appears  on  the  &ce  of 
English  society,  and  our  universities  can  say. 
Si  q%usriSj  circmnspice.  There  are  wealthy 
natiom  in  the  world  that  would  have  a  high 
general  education  if  they  could,  but  cannot, 
because  they  have  not  got  the  institutions 
for  it.  French  education  is  much  inferior  to 
ours:  Huber  makes Uhe  same  admission  of 
German  social  education,  and  the  fact  is  sig- 
nificant that  the  Germans  have  no  solid 
general  reviews.  The  Americans  would  give 
a  great  deal  for  the  machinery  of  a  high 
education.  But  we  have  it..  And  if  the 
Englishman  can  point  to  a  more  highly  in- 
formed society  and  a  better  educated  clergy 
than  any  other  country  possesses,  let  him 
give  due  cred't  to  the  Universities. 

The  question  of  professional  education 
decides  to  some  extent,  though  by  no  means 
we  hope  to  show  entirely,  the  question^  of 
univerbity  extension.  Our  Universities  are, 
indeed,  national  institutions  in  the  sense  of 
being  of  real  use  to  the  nation ;  but  the 
particular  use  they  are  of  prevents  them  from 
being  national  in  die  sense  of  covering  the 


whole  area  of  the  nation,  and  educating  all 
classes.  Undoubtedly  they  ought  to  be  reedy 
and  glad  to  educate  the  student,  of  whatever 
class,  who  wants  their  education;  but  the 
great  mass  of  those  who  want  a  respectable 
education  in  this  country  do  not  want  the 
education  which  the  universities  give.  Ttie 
mass  want  a  professional  education,  to  h^ 
at  the  age  of  sixteen  or  seventeen,  and  % 
general  edincation  to  last  up  U)  that  age; 
but  the  University  is  not  the  place,  as  we 
have  shown,  for  a  professional  education; 
nor  is  it,  for  very  obvious  reasons,  the  plaoe 
for  ^  general  education  up  to  the  age  oipsii- 
teen  or  seventeen.  To  convert  the  Univen- 
ities  to  this  use  would  be  simply  to  turn 
them  into  grammar  schools,  and  to  enlarge 
the  numbers  they  educate  at  the  cost  d 
lowering  the  education.  There  eoul^  be  do 
manner  of  use  in  such  an  arrangement  We 
have  grammar  schools  already  that  supplj 
education  in  this  stage,  and  do  not  want  tlM 
Universities  for  it.  Nor  could  the  education 
of  boys,  and  the  education  of  maturer  acad- 
emical students,  go  on  together  in  the  same 
place.  Our  Universities  could  not  become 
in  this  sense  national  without  becoming  like 
— we  mean  no  disrespect — the  Scotch  Uni- 
versities. The  Scotch  Universities  are,  in- 
deed, institutions  for  all  classes ;  they  give 
a  professional  education  to  the  medical  mao, 
and  the  curtailed  general  education  to  the 
tradesman.  But  Scotland  is  not  on  this 
account  better  off,  but  worse  off  than  Eng- 
land. 'Erudition,'  says  Sir  W.  Hamilton, 
*  in  every  higher  acceptation  is  in  Scotland 
at  a  lower  pass  than  in  almost  any  other 
country  of  Europe.'  The  Universities  of 
Scotland  then  supply  its  necessities,  and  do 
not  raise  its  standard.  We  have  Scotch 
University  education  in  our  grammar  schools 
and  our  medical  schools,  and  we  have  also 
what  Scotland  has  not,  that  which  is  called 
University  education. 

But  the  great  function  of  our  Universities 
being  laid  down,  the  question  of  its  modifi- 
cation comes  in.  It  'H  certainly  au  important 
question  whether  general  education  is  not 
prolonged  to  an  undue  extent  at  our  Uni- 
versities, and  whether  the  wants  of  society  ^ 
not  require  an  accommodation.  Society  in 
this  or  any  mercantile  country  is  in  a  mixed 
state,  partly  of  activity  and  partly  of  repose; 
even  the  same  family  often  exhibits  both 
states.  There  is  trade  in  progress  and  trade 
which  is  reposing  after  its  exertions ;  trade 
which  is  in  pursuit  of,  and  trade  which  has 
arrived  at  wealth.  Now  that  portion  of 
society  which  is  wholly  in  repose  can  afford 
a  long  time  for  a  general  education ;  that 
which  is  wholly  in  progress  can  afford  but 
little ;  but  thei^J^^^i^^^^pixedcla* 
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vhich  can  afford  some  but  not  all  the  tima 
for  it,  which  the  present  system  demands. 
This  class  appreciates  and  might  apply  for  a 
university  education,  did  it  admit  some  in- 
gredients addressed  to  the  active  and  business 
aide  of  its  state.  The  eldest  son,  with  his 
fortune  secured,  has  more  time  often  than 
value  for  this  benefit ;  the  dencal  son  is  in 
no  hurry;  but  the  medical  man  and  the 
lawyer  want  to  be  learning  soi^ething  of 
their  profossion.  To  a  rank  of  life,  such  as 
we  are  supposing  here,  that  could  afford  to 
meet  the  University  half  way,  such  accom- 
oaodations  could  perhaps  be  made  wi^  ad- 
vantage. It  is  to  be  observed,  moreover, 
that  general  edifcation  has  certainly  gained 
one  or  two  additional  years  within  this 
oen  tury  by  our  practice  of  late  matriculation, 
which  brings  up  young  men  to  the  University 
at  nineteen  instead  of  the  age,  common  thirty 
or  forty  years  ago,  of  sixteen  or  seventeen. 
So  great  an  advance  as  this  (though  some 
was  wanted)  has  been  an  encroachment  on 
■^  the  professional  department ;  and  some  ar- 
rangement which  would  push  general  edu- 
cation back  again,  by  the  option  of  an  earlier 
termination  of  it,  would  be  no  more  than  a 
restoration  of  former  limits.  While  there- 
fore we  cannot  'wish  the  University  hastily 
to  unsettle  the  basis  of  t  :e  new  Examination 
Statute  of  1850,  which  was  framed  on  this 
very  view  of  accommodation,  and  which 
deserves  a  &ir  trial,  we  cannot  but  think  the 
recommendati9n  of  the  Oxford  Commis- 
Bioners,  to  devote  the  last  year  of  the 
academical  course  to  special  studies,  worthy 
of  consideration.  < 

But  though  the  general  recommendation 
of  the  Commissioners  with  respect  to  the 
last  year  is  a  good  one,  in  the  construction 
of  the  last  years'  schools,  they  appear  to  us 
to  confound  two  totally  distinct  things,  a 
professional  school  and  a  compartment  of 
general  education.  What  they  profess  to 
recommend  is  preliminary  prcfemonal  edu- 
cation ;  *  that  all  students  should  be  at 
liberty  for  the  latter  period  of  their  career 
to  devote  themselves  to  pursuits  preparatory 
to  their  future  professions.'  But  when  we 
come  to  the  schools  they  erect  for  this  pur- 
pose, we  find  them^not  sdiools  of  preliminary 
professional  instruction,  but  mere  arbitrary, 
divisions  of  the  field  of  universal  knowledge, 
each  composed  of  several  large  subjects,  and 
including  only,  not  singling  out,  the  partic- 
ular professional  one.  We  are  aware  that 
many  intelligent  men  approve  of  a  division 
of  the  field  of  knowledge  for  the  last  year's 
examination,  as  contrasted  with  the  present 
comprehensive  classical  school.  But  what- 
ever may  be  the  advantages  of  such  a  di- 
vision, it   does  not   provide    preliminary 


profeaaiopal  scbook,  as  the  Commiasionera 
profess  to  do. 

Of  the  school  of  'Mental  Philosophy  and 
Philology,'  which  is  not  in  pretence  profes- 
sional  but  meant  for  those  who  prefer  a 
continuation  of  general  education,  we  say 
nothing,  except  that  we  should  have  preferred 
the  representative  of  the  present  Litera 
Humaniores  schod,  under  a  less  improved  * 
title.  A  young  gentleman  fresh  from  a  first* 
class  conquest  of  the  realms  of  'Mental 
Philosophy  and  Philology '  will  be  looked 
up  to  by  his  mamma  and  sisters  with  an 
awe  injurious  to  his  humility ;  and  the  title^ 
though  but  a  name,  savours  of  a  departure 
from  Aristotle  and  a  crossing  over  to  too 
ambitious  modem  textbooks.  Indeed^  this 
standard  is  openly  raised,  add  the  evidence 
of  Mr.  J.  M.  Wilson,  Professor  of  Moral 
Philosophy,  a  gentleman  of  great  ability,  is 
quoted: 

*1  have  not  known  any  ptihHo  examiner  of 
late  years  who  has  not  expressed  disappointment 
and  dissatisflMticxL  on  first  reading  over  the  logio 
and  ethic  paj>er8  of  the  candidates  for  honoura 
The  feeling  is  that  the  mode  in  which  these  sub^ 
jects  are  studied  has  rather  a  pernicious  effect 
than  otherwise  on  the  mind  of  the  student.  My 
own  impression,  when  I  was  examiner,  was  that 
the  time  giren  to  those  subjects,  in  by  fhr  the 
greater  number  of  cases,  was  thrown  away.' 

But  does  Mr.  Wilson  seriously  think  diat 
the  introduction  of  new  text-books  will  altar 
this  first  impression  that  every  examiner, 
we  suppose,  in  the  world  receives  from  the 
papers  of  the  minority  of  candidates  for 
honours  1  Does  he  seriously  think  that,  if  he 
was  disappointed  with  these  papers  when 
Aristotle  was  the  text-book,  he  will  be  grati- 
fied when  Cousin  or  Kant  is  ?  The  denoien- 
cies  of  these  papers  are  owing,  not  to  the 
text-book,  but  to  the  student.  The  subject 
is  really  beyond  him,  and  is  only  put  into 
his  hands  as  a  useful  trial  of  his  faculties,  his 
power  of  mastering  and  arranging  the  stat^ 
ments  of  a  philosophical  work,  which  ha 
understands  sufficiently  for  that  purpose; 
which  knowledge  of  their  meaning  is  also  it- 
self, as  far  as  it  goes,  a  gain  to  him.  No 
one  really  expects  to  find  a  deep  acquaintance 
with  the  truths  themselves  of  philosophy  in 
one  of  these  examination  papers,  and  to  try 
it  by  such  a  test  is  to  break  a  fiy  upon  a 
wheel.  But,  because  the  paper  is  defective, 
we  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Wilson  in  thinking 
^  its  efiect  pernicious,'  or  '  die  time  given  to 
it  thrown  away.'  A  diligent  young  man  who 
has  got  up  the  Ethics  respectably  has  no^ 
because  his  perception  of  its  philosophy  is 
somewhat  dim,  sustained  any  injury  either 
moral  or  intellectual ;  nor,  because  the  result 
is  itself  of  no  value,  is  tho  labour  he  has 
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UTxI^pfironA  for  it  unprofitable.  Put  Mr. 
Mill's  Logic  into  the  hands  of  a  young 
student,  and  he  will  treat  it  in  the  same  way 
in  which  he  treats  his  present  text- books. 
The  deeper  and  more  distinctive  parts  of 
that  work  require  the  mind,  not  only  of  a 
man,  but  a  man  of  depth  and  acuteness,  and 
whose  depth  and  acuteness  are  of  a  meta- 
physical kmd,  to  enter  into  them.  What 
will  a  young  student  then  do  with  Mr.  Mill? 
He  will  get  up  his  slatementSy  without  under- 
standing them,  and  his  papers  will  exhibit 
the  same  radical  defect  which  they  do  now, 
only  perhaps  with  more  show  and  pretension. 
The  subject  matter  of  the  school  of  Philos- 
ophy and  Philology,  then,  is  not  improved 
by  the  Commissioners.  But  its  subject- 
matter  is  better  than  the  reason  which  they 
give  for  it,  which  is  *  that  there  is  a  close 
connexion  between  the  study  of  the  mental 
processes  and  of  language  as  the  exponent 
of  those  processes !  Be  considerate  to  the 
undergraduate  mind,  and  do  not  add  to  an 
already  somewhat  confused  preception  of 
*  the  mental  processes '  the  terrible  obscurity 
of  such  an  interpreter.  Philosophy  is  a  good 
thing,  and  philology  is  a  good  thing,  but  the 
peculiar  connexion  between  philosophy  and 
philology  is  about  equal  to  the  esoteric  one 
of  German  and  the  German  flute  at  this  in- 
tellectual stage. 

Of  the  Professional  schools  we  turn  first 
to  the  school  of  Mathemathical  and  Physical 
Science.  This  proposed  school  is  a  union  of 
two  existing  schools,  that  of  mathematics 
and  that  of  natural  science.  The  school  of 
natural  science  was  part  of  the  Statute  of 
1860,  and  is  a  testimony  to  the  ability,  the 
perseverance,  and  the  disinterested  scientific 
zeal  of  Dr.  Daubeny,  at  whose  persuasion 
principally  it  was  erected.  For  reasons  al- 
ready stated, -we  cannot  give  the  eminent 
founder  of  this  school  hopes  of  any  large 
influx  of  professional  students  into  it.  But 
in  its  present  shape  it  might  do  considerable 
service  in  providing  knowledge  that  would 
be  Uheful  to  the  future  country-gentleman 
for  his  land,  or  to  students  whom  a  modi- 
fication of  the  University  system  might  gain 
from  the  higher  manufacturing  or  profes- 
sional rank.  But  chemistry  and  -mathematics 
together  make  no  special  school  for  the 
chemical  student,  amateur  or  professional, 
who  has  no  general  need  of  the  mathe- 
matical portion ;  except  indeed  on  this  under- 
standing that  this  one  school  is  virtually  two, 
and  that  some  are  to  be  examined  in  chemist- 
ry in  it  and  some  in  mathematics.  And  in 
that  case  the  unity  of  the  school  is  a  fiction, 
and  its  testimonials  mislead  the  public  mind ; 
the  same  in  name  and  title  being  given  to 
two  totally  distinct  classes  of  students,  and 


for  two  totally  distinct  departments  of  know- 
ledge.      ^ 

We  come  next  to  the  *  School  of  Juris- 
prudence and  History.'  This  is  a  school 
again  erected  by  the  Statute  of  1850  ;  and  a 
judicious  administration  of  It  in  its  present 
shape  might  make  it  a  usefiil  school  of  pre- 
paratory professional  education  for  the  law- 
yer ;  because  at  present  jurisprudenoe  in  it 
has  only  the  companionship  of  Modem  Hb- 
tory,  and  a  certain  knowledge  of  mod^n 
history  is  required  for  a  knowledge  of  the 

feneral  basis,  formation  and  growth  d 
English  law.  But  the  Commissioners  have 
weighted  the  school  tod^  much  for  a  prof» 
sional  use.  The  addition  of  the  vast  subject 
of  Ancient  History,  with  all  the  philosophy 
and  the  scholarship  attaching  to  it,  and  the 
theories  of  Niebnhr,  Bishop  Thirl  wall,  and 
Mr.  Grote  to  get  up,  converts  this  schod 
into  a  simple  division  of  the  field  of  univer- 
sal knowledge,  instead  of  allowing  it  to  sup- 
ply *  a  preparatory  education  for  young  men 
destined  for  the  bar,'  as  the  Commissioners 
profess  that  it  does.  Ancient  history  may 
be  a  preparation  for  the  bar  so  far  as  it  is  a 
part  of  general  education,  but  when  you 
purposely  leave  the  ground  of  general  edu- 
cation and  go  to  professional,  ancient  history 
in  the  lump  cannot  possibly  be  regarded  as 
a  preparation  for  the  bar.  An  acquatntapce 
with  the  sources  of  the  Doric  and  Ionic 
races,  with  Herodot«an  geography,  or  with 
the  strategics  of  the  battle  of  Cannes,  can  be 
no  part  whatever,  eitheV  immediate  or  dis- 
tant, of  the  professional  education  of  a  law- 
yer ;  and  to  tell  a  young  man,  anxious  to  be 
starting  on  his  professional  course,  that  his 
general  education  is  over,  but  that  all  ancient 
history  has  still  to  be  got  up,  is  to  impose  on 
him  a  distinction  without  a  diflerence,  and  to 
put  law  upon  the  door  while  yon  take  him 
only  to  another  ordeal  of  the  scholar. 

We  are  the  more  opposed  to  this  over- 
weighting of  the  Jurisprudenoe  school  be- 
cause there  does  appear  to  be,  among  the 
many  vague  and  cloudy  anticipations  which 
have  been  raised,  a  practical  opening  to  the 
University  in  this  direction,  were  it  properly 
attended  to.  The  sound  and  valuable  evi- 
dence of  Mr.  Stephen  Denison,  in  the  Ox- 
ford Commission's  Report,  ought  to  be  read 
in  connexion  with  this  subject.  There  is  the 
testimony  of  the  highest  legal  names — Lord 
Brougham's,  Lord  Den  man's.  Lord  Camp- 
bell's, Mr.  Baron  Parke's,  Sir  Richard  Beth- 
ell's — to  the  fact  that  a  preliramary  profes- 
sional education  is  a  want  in  the  department 
of  the  law.  This  is  a  most  important  porat 
to  be  decided,  because.  If  the  Universities 
are  called  on  to  modify  or  enlarge  their  sys- 
tem to  meet  the  wants  of  the  public,  they 
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naturall J  wish  in  the  first  instance  to  know 
'whether  these  wants  exist.  In  the  instance 
before  us,  then,  the  Universities  may  be 
quite  satisfied  that  the  want  does  exist,  and 
that  part  of  the  question  is  settled. 

'  At  a  public  meeting  of  the  Law  Amendment 
Society,  on  18th  of  June,  1851,  at  which  Lord 
Brougham  was  in  the  chair,  a  motion,  made  by 
Mr.  Bethell,  Q.C.,  "that  it  was  highly  desirable 
that  a  school  of  law  and  jurisprudence  should 
be  founded  in  connexion  with  the  Society  for 
promoting  the  Amendment  of  the  Law,"  was 
carried  unanimously ;  and  the  mover,  in  an  ad- 
mirable speech,  exposed  the  various  evils  attend- 
ing the  present  want  of  legal  education,  and  in- 
timated an  opinion  that  means  might  be  devised 
of  supplying  at  the  Inns  of  Court,  not  profes- 
sorial instruction,  which  he  admitted  might  be 
insufficient,  but  tutorial  teaching,  such  as  ex- 
isted at  the  Universities  in  other  departments 
of  learning,  which  he  thought  absolutely  neces- 
sary."—Ji^pott,  p.  119. 

To  this  testimony  to  the  want  is  added 
the  testimony  of  no  less  a  name  than  that  of 
Blackstone,  to  the  Universities  being  the 
places  to  supply  it.,  We  cite  his  words,  for 
they  are  indeed  authoritative  on  sudi  a  sub- 
ject : — *The  inconveniences  here  pointed  out,' 
he  says,  meaning  those  caused  by  a  want  of 
preparatory  legal  education, '  can  never  be 
eflfectually  prevehted,  but  by  making  aca- 
demical education  a  previous  step  to  the 
profession  of  the  common  law,  and  at  the 
same  time  making  the  rudiments  of  the  law 
a  part  of  academical  education.'  Mr.  Deni- 
son  enlarges  on  the  superiority  of  the  Uni- 
versities over  the  Inns  of  Court  as  places  for 
supplying  this  want,  their  greater  quietness 
and  discipline.  Nor  does  Sir  R.  Bethell  ap- 
pear to  fix  on  the  Inns  of  Court  in  preference 
to  the  Universities,  but  only  because,  in  the 
absence  of  any  proposal  from  the  Universi- 
ties to  undertake  such  a  charge,  the  Inns  of 
Court  are  the  natural  institutions  to  do  it. 
He  describes,  as  the  proper  system  for  im- 
parting such  instruction,  the  tutorial  system, 
as  carried  on  at  the  Universities. 

To  this  testimony  to  the  want  in  the  legal 
profession,  and  to  the  fitness  of  the  Univer- 
sities for  supplying  it,  add  the  old  and  tra- 
ditional connexion  between  the  Universities 
and  the  Bar.  The  Bar  has  always  ranked 
high  as  a  liberal  profession,  and  a  University 
education  is  specially  suitable  to  its  mem- 
bers. This  connexion  has,  in  the  course  of 
late  years,  been  a  good  deal  weakened, 
owing  to  the  activity  of  the  age  and  increas- 
ing urgency  of  the  professional  claim  as 
compared  with  that  of  general  education. 
But  it  has  not  yet  ceased,  and  while  it  exists 
there  is  a  solid  ground  on  which  to  plant  a 
revival.    Difficulties  there  would  be  to  pro- 
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viding  legal  instruction,  because  legal  in- 
struction should  be  given  by  lawyers,  and 
lawyers  want  to  live  in  London,  But  such 
difficulties  do  not  appear  inaccessible  to  ar- 
rangement. The  liberty,  then,  to  devote 
the  last  year  of  the  academical  course  to  a 
law  school  might  be  a  politic  one,  and  be  of 
service  in  drawing  young  men  intended  for 
that  profession  to  the  University,  as  well  as 
others  whose  future  position  in  life  would 
make  some  knowledge  of  law  useful  to 
them.  But  a  Law  school  to  be  efficient  for 
this  purpose  must  not  be  weighted  with 
Ancient  History. 

The  school  of  Theology  is  a  new  creatiozi 
of  the  Commissioners,  intended  to  fill  up  a 
gap  in  the  Oxford  system.  The  attempt  is 
laudable,  but  the  arrangements  break  down. 
The  Commissioners  deeply  lament  the  pre- 
sent neglect  of  theology,  as  an  independent 
study,  at  Oxford,  and  profess  the  strongest 
desire  to  revive  it.  This  erection,  there- 
fore, is  a  decided  favourite,  and  they  antici- 
pate, with  the  pious  zeal  of  founders,  its 
salutary  and  abundant  fruits  in  the  formation 
of  ^a  great  theological  school  at  Oxford.' 
But,  having  erected  their  school,  they  append 
a  condition,  which  could  only  practically  be 
enforced  at  the  cost  of  emptying  it.  They 
append  this  remarkable  condition : — *  While 
we  are  desirous  that  the  ministers  of  the 
Church  should  be  fully  instructed  in  matters 
relating  to  their  profession,  it  would  be  de- 
sirable that  they  should  be  compelled  also 
to  enter  into  another  school.'  Now,  with- 
out noticing  one  curious  consequence  of  snch 
a  rule,  viz.,  that  the  future  squire  is  allowed 
to  embark  on  the  exclusive  study  of  the- 
ology, which  the  future  clergymen  is  not, 
we  cannot  but  express  some  surprise  that 
gentlemen  so  acute  as  Her  Majesty's  Com- 
missioners could  not  see  that  such  a  rule 
was  in  the  first  place  a  very  unjust  one, 
were  it  executed,  and  in  the  next  place  that 
it  would  be  impossible  to  execute  it.  The 
rule  is,  that  undergraduates  who  are  going 
to  bo  ministers  of  the  Church  should  be  com- 
pelled to  go  into  this  theological  sdiool,  and 
also  into  another;  but  this  would  bo  to 
double  the  pass-work  and  greatly  obstruct 
the  classical  honours  of  this  class  of  under-* 
graduates,  which  would  be  a  decided  bard- 
ship,  especially  considering  the  importance 
of  the  classical  honours  as  testimonials  for 
situations  in  after-lijfe.  But  such  a  rule 
could  not  possibly  be  enforced;  for  how 
can  the  University  distinguish  the  under- 
graduate who  is  going  to  be  a  minister  of 
the  Church,  from  one  who  is  going  to  be  a 
layman  1  He  cannot  even  distinguish  hin^ 
self  with  eertaiaty,  a  young  man  often  not. 
knowing  at  Uie  time  what  he  is  going  to  be^ 
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The  rule  then,  as  it;  stands,  oouM  not  be  en- 
forced, unless  the  University  imposed  the 
determinate  choice  of  a  profession  at  this 
time  upon  its  students,  to  which  there  would 
be  a  strong  objection,  and  which  the  Com- 
missioners do  not  propose.  The  only  prac- 
tical way  of  carrying  out  the  design  of  this 
rule,  and  preventing  the  exclusive  study  of 
theology  by  this  class  of  undergraduates, 
w^uld  be  to  prohibit  its  exclusive  study  at 
all,  and  make  this  a  rule,  that  whoever  en- 
tered this  theolc^cal  school  should  enter 
another  as  well :  and  this  order  would  im- 
mediately empty  the  school.  The  'great 
theological  sdiool,'  th^n,  which  the  Commis- 
sioners promised  us,  is  nipped  in  the  bud ; 
but  tliey  have  succeeded  to  admiration  in 
preventing  the  exclusive  study  of  theology, 
for  they  £ive  prevented  the  study  of  the- 
ology altogether. 

We  are  far  from  dertying  the  great  dif 
ficulties  in  the  way  of  theology  at  Oxford  as 
an  independent  study  ;  nor  do  we  find  fault 
with  the  Commission  for  not  surmounting 
them,  but  for  not  properly  seeing  them.  A 
theological  school,  with  the  liberty  to  devote 
the  last  year  to  it,  would  in  all  probability 
receive  net  the  most  promising  portion  of 
Oxford  students,  who  would  for  obvious 
reasons  prefer  the  Literce  humaniores  school. 
The  theological  school  would  therefore  take 
an  inferior  rank,  and  this  would  ndt  be  a  de- 
sirable result.  This  and  other  disadvantages 
attach  to  the  independent  study  of  theology 
before  the  degree.  The  study  of  theology 
after  the  d^ree  would  involve  additional 
residence,  and  additional  residence  additional 
expense.  Moreover — and  the  remark  does 
not  involve  any  reflection  upon  the  tone  of 
student  life  at  Oxford — ^preparation  for  holy 
orders  would  make  a  change  of  scene, 
gieater  retirement,  and  a  less  mixed  field, 
preferable  for  most  men ;  and  the  Diocesan 
oollege  has  advantages  as  a  place  of  theo- 
logical study  at  this  time.  The  present 
Cwnbridge  plan  is  that  of  a  theological 
school  for  examination  simply,  without  resi- 
dence being  required;  and  this,  under  the 
sanction  of  the  bishops,  many  of  whom  re- 
quire its  certificate,  is  said  to  have  given  a 
stimulus  to  theological  study,  though  accom- 
panied with  some  drawbacks  too  likely  to 
accompany  a  simpler  academical  examination 
<m  so  sacred  a  subject.  The  question,  what 
course  of  theological  instruction  ought,  in 
addition  to  the  University  degree,  to  be  im- 
posed on  young  men  going  into  orders,  and 
where  this  instruction  should  be  given,  is 
one  for  the  Episcopal  Bench  rather  than  for 
the  University  to  decide.  The  University 
might  give  opportunity  for  resident  study 
after  *t&  degree,  but  it  would  not  collect  a 


school  unless  fiie  bishops  required  ibl 
schooPs  certificate.  Under  these  drcnm- 
stances,  it  devolves  on  the  Bench  to  dedle 
— and  a  difficult  practical  question  it  ^be 
— what  new  conditions,  with  their  accom- 
panying expenseSy  they  may  think  themselra 
justified  in  imposing  upon  entrance  into  hd^ 
orders,  for  the  sake  of  an  improved  theologi' 
cal  training.  In  the  mean  time  we  can  oiiy 
console  Oxford  with  the  reflection  that,  if  it 
does  not  give  a  special  theologicsd  educadoi, 
it  gives  that  upon  which  a  theological  koovl- 
edge  can  afterwards  be  formed.  Hear  Sir 
William  Hamilton : — 

*  A  oemparison  of  the  Scotch  and  EogM 
Churches  aflbrds  a  carious  iUustration  in  point 
In  the  latter,  the  clergy  haTe  a  tolerable  cbai* 
cal  training,  but  for  ages  have  enjoyed,  we  msj 
say  no  theological  education  at  all.  'In  the 
former,  the  clergy  must  accomplish  ihe  loogot 
course  of  theological  study  prescribed  in  taj 
country,  but  with  the  worst  and  shortest  eta- 
cal  preparation.  Yet  in  theological  eniditio& 
what  a  contrast  do  the  two  Churches  ezhitit! 
And  this  simply  because  a  learned  scholar  can 
easily  slide  into  a  learned  divine  without  a  spe- 
cial theological  education ;  whereas  no  thewo- 
ffical  education  can  make  a  man  a  competnt 
divine  who  is  not  a  learned  scholar— theologj 
being,  in  a  human  sense,  only  a  philology  and  a 
history,  applied  by  philosophy.' — Dwcwfitowc* 
Philosophy,  eft;.,  p.  382. 

To  sum  up  on  the  general  subject  of  pro- 
fessional education  at  the  University.'  TOs 
subject,  in  the  firstplace,  has  never  yet  been 
properly  sifted.  There  has  been  a  vag«c 
call  for  some  years  for  an  expansion  of  the 
University  system  in  this  direction,  but  no- 
body has  gone  beyond  the  noere  sur&ce  of 
the  subject,  one  man  saying  what  he  heirs 
another  man  say ;  and  the  public  intelligcntt 
has  stopped  at  an  idea,  instead  of  pushii^ 
on  into  the  solid  interior  of  the  questioB. 
Nor,  we  must  be  permitted  to  say,  have  the 
Oxford  Commisionors  done  much  to  en- 
lighten us  on  this  subject.  With  tiie  avowed 
object  distinctly  before  them,  of  promotii^ 
*  preparatory  professional  education'  in  Ox- 
ford, and  with  full  command  of  the  Koj*! 
name  for  inquiring  into  the  means  and  m>^ 
ner  of  doing  this,  they  have  not  gone  to  4e^ 
great  professional  world  itself  for  any  infonn- 
ation  as  to  what  such  an  education  ought  to 
be  in  order  to  be  nseful  and  acceptable  to  it. 
No  intelligence  is  obtained  firom  this  quarter 
as  to  the  want  felt  of  a  University  education, 
its  practicableness,  the  aeoommodations  to  b« 
made :  and  one  or  two  vague  and  inddental 
guesses  in  the  evidence  throw  all  the  li^t 
which  is  thrown  on  this  subject.  But  this 
portion  of  society  ought  certiunly  to  h«^ 
been  consulted  upon  a  question  whidi  came 
specially  witiiin  its  province,  and  arrange- 
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ments  whioh  were  expressly  meimt  for  its 
accommodation.  The  construction  of  these 
schools  shows  accordingly  a  zeal  for  the 
prosecution  of  particular  branches  of  know- 
ledge, but  little  practical  spirit  of  accommo- 
dation to  professional  wants.  Upon  the 
small  data,  uowever,  which  we  have  had,  the 
results  of  our  own  consideration  of  this  sub- 
ject are  as  follows : — ^The  University  has  little 
jhance  of  any  large  accession  from  the  great 
professional  and  tradmg  body,  simply  for 
this  reason,  that  this  body  cannot  afford  the 
ame  for  a  prolonged  general  education.  But 
in  accession  &om  the  higher  portion  of  this 
X)dy ,  if  proper  concessions  were  made,  does 
lot  seem  impossible.  With  respect  to  the 
node,  then,  of  making  concessions,  we  should 
lay,  in  one  word,  keep  and  add.  The  unity 
>f  the  First-dass  has  been  already,  as  Sir 
iiVilliam  Hamilton  remarks,  destroyed  by 
ibe  erection  of  intermediate  examinatbn 
lonours,  preyious  to  final  ones;  and  ikds 
{timulus  nas  been  so  &r  impaired.  But 
)till  keep  together  the  constituent  parts  of 
m  Oxford  education.  A  comprehensive 
inal  school,  which  gathers  up  all  the  great 
lepartments  of  a  general  education,  will 
jontinue,  by  the  force  of  tradition,  its  own 
weight,  and  the  solid  advantage  of  its  testi- 
nonials,  to  draw  the  great  body  of  such 
itudents  as  at  present  resort  to  you.  The 
sause  of  general  education  is  thus  provided 
or ;  and,  while  you  have  only  matter  left 
or  confined  and  practical  professional 
K^hools,  this  barrier  enables  you  to  erect 
luch  schools  with  safety — schools  which  will 
)e  only  an  addition  to  your  system,  and  not 
ia  interference  with  it.  And  should  there 
>e  a  call  for  professional  education  from  the 
irst,  which  we  do  not  think  will  be  made, 
xeat  with  it  in  the  same  way.  Keep  the 
egular  degree  for  general  education,  and 
pve  some  other  testimonial  to  professional 
itudents. 

From  the  subject  of  University  education 
ve  turn  to  the  important  question  of  the 
>ersons  who  are  to  conduct  it. 

The  vexata  quceitio  of  the  Tutorial  and 
Professorial  systems  would  take  a  volume 
ro  discuss  it  amply,  but  its  main  points  are 
x>ntained  in  a  nutshell.  The  first  advantage 
>f  the  professorial  system  is  division  of  la- 
x>ur.  The  professor  has  one  subject  given 
o  him,  the  tutor  has  many.  The  professor 
»n  therefore  devote  himself  to  his  work 
.vitb  more  singleness  of  purpose,  and  a  more 
K>ncentrated  attention,  than  the  tutor  can. 
:ts  next  advantage  is  its  greater  command 
>f  talent:  as  you  have  only  one  man  in 
jach  department,  you  can  afibrd  to  pay  for 
;he  best  man.  The  professor  is  remunerated 
t>y  the  fees  of  the  whole  body  of  University 


students  engaged  in  the  subject  of  his  de- 
partment 5  while  the  college  tutor  has  to  di- 
vide these  with  the  other  college  tutors 
throughout  the  University.  The  unity  of 
the  professor's  department  moreover  secures 
the  services  of  one  who  has  a  particular  taste 
and  talent  for  that  department,  whatever  it 
may  be,  of  scholarship  or  science.  To  set 
off  against  these  advantages  of  the  professo- 
rial system,  those  of  the  tutorial  system  are 
principally  two — its  greater  command  over 
the  pupil's  attention,  and  its  connexion  with 
moiil  discipline.  The  tutor  has  only  a  small 
section  of  the  large  class  which  attends  the 
professor,  and  he  can  therefore  watch  and 
test  the  individual  pupil.  He  can  enfcrce 
the  due  getting  up  of  his  lectures  by  setting 
on ;  can  rouse  an  inattentive  face  by  a  sud- 
den question ;  and  can  attend  to  the  pupil 
out  of  lecture  hours.  The  professor,  lectur- 
ing to  a  class  of  a  hundred  or  more  students, 
may  give  the  most  valuable  information, 
and  the  most  commanding  view  of  a  subject, 
but  he  has  no  pledge  that  his  pupils  are  lis- 
tening to  or  understanding  him,  or  that  they 
are  not  asleep.  He  can  see  nothing  of  the"* 
mass  of  his  pupils  x)ut  of  lecture ;  though 
we  are  aware  that  the  professors  in  the  Ger- 
man universities  have  soiries  once  a  week, 
or  occasionally  for  their  favourite  pupils. 
Again,  the  tutor  has  a  departinent  of  general 
discipline,  which  the  professor  has  not ;  and 
this  is  highly  advantageous  to  the  pupil,  not 
only  in  itself  but  in  connexion  with  the 
affair  of  teaching.  The  lecturer  has  more 
weight  from  being  tutor,  or  guardian  in  a 
disciplinarian  sense  over  the  pupil;  while 
the  tutor  derives  large  moral  influence  from 
the  lecture,  and  the  contact  into  which  that 
brings  him  with  his  pupil.  A  moral  influ- 
ence indeed,  which  nas  to  be  exerted  over 
numbers,  requires  a  basis  of  practical  con- 
nexion to  support  it;  and  an  occasional 
summons  for  missing  chapel  and  knocking 
in  late,  would  not  supply  enough  of  this 
basis  without  the  addition  of  the  lecture- 
room.  The  combination  of  the  two  ofllices 
thus  gives  weight  and  strength  to  each ;  and 
this  is  a  decisive  answer  to  some  reformers 
who  appear  in  the  evidence  to  this  Report, 
who  propose  to  convert  the  college  tutors 
into  a  body  of  tutors  for  the  whole  Univer- 
sity,  instead  of  the  colleges  separately. 
Their  separation  from  the  college  in  tne 
capacity  of  teachers  would  virtually  over- 
throw their  influence  there  as  tutors,  whate- 
ver position  as  such  they  might  nominally 
keep.  The  Commissioners  indeed,  admitting 
that  the  result  of  the  changes  they  propose 
would  be  '  that  a  great  part  of  the  work  of 
the  college  tutors  would  be  performed  by 
the  professors  and  lecturers,'  meet  this  ob- 
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jection  of  the  loss  of  position  ,to  the  tutors 
■with  the  reply,  *that  their  relations  with 
their  pupils  would  probably  be  more  inti- 
mate and  confidential,  if  they  were  less  com- 
plicated and  multifarious.' — ^A  weak  argu- 
ment in  a  worked  and  embossed  case  of 
language !  To  limit  the  tutor's  ground  of 
contact  with  his  pupils  is  to  promote  his 
influence  over  them ! 

Such  being  the  respective  claims  of  the 
tutorial  and  professorial  systems,  a  compar- 
ison of  the  two  has,  in  the  opinion  of  able 
judges,  at  least  in  this  country,  been  in  fa- 
vour of  the  tutorial  system.  The  professo- 
rial,* while  it  benefits  the  pupil,  who  can  by 
means  of  books,  and  the  valuable  acquaint- 
ances to  which  his  own  recommendations 
introduce  him,  educate  himself,  leaves  com- 
paratively untouched  the  mass  that  really 
wants  the  teacher.  The  tutorial  instructs 
the  mass,  and  therefore  supplies  the  most 
urgent  want.  Accordingly,  Sir  William 
Hamilton  has,  after  strong  opposite  leanings, 
confessed  to  a  change  of  mind  in  favour  of 
the  tutorial  system;  though  he  does  not 
appear  to  think  wholly  with  us  still.  But 
in  the  present  instance  we  have  fortunately 
not  to  decide  between  the  two,  because  we 
have  the  means  of  combining  them.  The 
Commissioners  have  accordingly  recom- 
mended a  combination.  Nor  can  we  do 
otherwise  than  highly  approve  of  the  re- 
commendation itself:  the  only  question  is 
as  to  the  mode  or  degree  in  which  it  should 
be  effected. 

With  respect  then  to  the  mode  in  which 
professorial  action  should  be  introduced  into 
the  Oxford  system,  it  |s  to  be  remembered, 
in  the  first  place,  that  the  existing  system  of 
instruction  at  Oxford  is  not  to  be  regarded 
as  if  it  were,  previous  to  such  a  step,  inaf- 
fective.  There  is  unquestionable  evidence 
to  its  effectiveness  in  its  practical  results, 
and  in  the  judgments  of  impartial  minds 
upon  it.  Sir  William  Hamilton  is  a  severe 
observer  of  Oxford  shortcomings,  but  after 
the  improving  criticism  of  the  friend,  what 
is  the  conclusion  at  which  the  witness  ar- 
rives ? — 

» Oxford,'  he  says,  *  is  here  only  collated  with 
Oxford ;  and,  for  aught  that  I  have  said,  how- 
ever imperfect  may  be  the  educatioD  of  the  Uni- 
versity, as  tested  by  its  own  standard,  I  might 
Bi^  at  least  without  self-contradiction,  hold 
that  Uie  discipline  of  Oxford  conafitates,  in  so 
iar  as  it  ^s,  the  very  best  academical  discipline 
in  the  British  Empire.' — Discussionsy  p.  70o. 

The  evidence  attached  to  this  very  Report 
now  before  us  is  full  of  testimonies  to  the 
aucoessful  working  of  the  existing  svstem. 
Mr.  Henney  says,  'I  believe  that,  for  the 


great  majority  of  undergraduates,  tiie  pre- 
sent system  of  instruction  is  thoroughlj 
efficient.'  Mr.  Lake  says  that  the 'whole 
result  of  an  Oxford  education  cannot  1)e 
termed  inadequate,'  though  he  deddedlj 
thinks  it  may  be  improved.  ProfesBor 
Vaughan  speaks  of  the  *  eigh^  able  mea* 
who  conduct  the  tutorship  at  Oxford ;  and 
though  the  large  application  of  the  epithet 
rather  tempers  its  force,  we  presume  it 
stands  for  some  substantial  praise.  To  an 
Oxford  ear  these  are  no  partial  names.  The 
commisioners  themselves,  speaking  of  the 
existing  system  as  it  hias  been  in  operatkn 
from  the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 


*  Industry  has  been  greatly  increased. 

The  requirements  of  the  examination  for  an  o^ 
dinary  degree,  slight  though  they  be,  have  yet 
a  great  effect  on  that  period  of  uie  academiflal 

course  which  immediately  precedes  it 

The  severity  of  the  final  examination  may  U 
judged  of  by  comparing  the  number  of  uioee 
rejected  at  Oxford  with  uie  number  of  thoee  le- 

jeeted  at  other  Universities The  etimoha 

of  the  examination  for  honours  is  found  to  be 
very  strong.  .  . .  .That  these  have  been  honee^ 
ana  deservedly  awarded  is  proved  by  the  cono- 
dence  which  the  examiners  for  the  most  put 
enjoy,  and  by  the  success  in  after  life  of  thoN 
who  have  won  them.'— iJcport,  p.  61. 

They  add,  elsewhere,  testimony  to  the  im- 
proved moral  tone  of  the  under  graduates, 
and  the  increase  of  reli^on;  and  to  'the 
obvious  good  effects  of  the  tutorial  system 
on  the  discipline  of  the  place.* 

A  system  like  this  then,  which  cannot  be 
called  otherwise  than  effective  as  it  stands, 
may  certainly  be  capable  of  improvement: 
what  system  is  there  which  is  not  ?  Change 
may  be  wanted  in  the  shape  of  additions; 
but  it  may  be  confid^tly  stated  that  do 
case  is  made  out  for  a  radical  alteration  or 
reconstruction.  But  we  are  bound  to  say 
that  the  Commissioners  have  infex>duoed  the 
professorial  function  in  this  manner — ^that  u 
to  say,  not  as  an  addition  to,  but  to  domi- 
neer over,  enfeeble,  and  crush  tiie  tutorial— 
to  overthrow  all  fair  proportions,  and  estab- 
lish a  new  supremacy  in  the  Univeraity 
system. 

With  this  aim  they  heighten  unduly  die 
authority,  exaggerate  the  use,  and  disguise 
the  defects  of  the  professorial  system.  Fint 
they  profess,  in  introducing  it,  to  be  only 
reviving  the  ancient  system  of  the  Universitv, 
after  a  temporary  mterruption;  but  dus 
claim  is  indeed  a  feeble  one.  Let  the  reader 
recollect  what  the  professorial  system,  as  we 
just  defined  it,  is;  that  it  is  the  paid  super- 
intendence of  one  man  over  each  department 
of  knowledge^  j^iji^ifcl<*,totK^    on 
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he  autboritj  of  the  report  before  us,  that 
ko  positions,  with  the  slightest  pretension 
o  resemble  such  a  position  as  this,  existed 
Q  the  University  till  towards  the  fifteenth 
sentury,  at  which  time  ten  prselectors  were 
appointed  *  to  lecture  on  the  seven  arts  and 
he  three  philosophies  of  the  mediaeval 
lystem,*  Such  being  the  case,  while  it  is 
ertain  that  there  were  no  collegia  tutors 
)efore  colleges  existed,  it  is  equally  certain 
hat  there  were  up  to  this  time  no  professors ; 
inless  indeed  we  suppose  University  teacher 
ud  professor  to  be  identical,  and  give  the 
atter  name  to  an  order  of  teachers  who 
Kicupied,  in  the  middle  ages,  a  position 
Quch  like  that  of  the  private  tutors  of  the 
)resent  day.  But  were  these  later  praeleo- 
ors  even  professors?  There  is  no  proof 
whatever  that  they  were,  according  to  the 
lefinition  which  has  been  given  of  a  profes- 
or;  no  proof^  i.  e,  that  any  superintendence 
nd  control  over  the  department  which  they 
erved  was  given  them,  and  that  they  were 
my  thing  more  than  mere  lecturers  upon 
)articular  fixed  text-books ;  which,  indeed, 
?e  know  to  have  been  the  mediaeval  system. 
3ut,  say  the  Commissioners,  the  professorial 
s,  at  any  rate,  'the  statutable  system,'  and 
8  enforced  *in  the  Laudian  code.'  We  con- 
^atulate  them  on  their  deference  to  that 
ligh  name,  and  hope  that  a  sympathy  on 
)ne  point  will  extend  to  others.  But  were 
he  professors  of  the  Laudian  code  the  pro- 
cessors of  the  Commission  ?  We  think  not 
rhey  were,  on  the  system  we  have  just  re- 
err^  to,  lecturers  on  particular  fixed  text- 
jocks  :  six,  at  least,  were  expressly  so  oon- 
med.  Still  less  is  the  professorial  the 
statutable  system,  as  if  the  tutorial  was  not 
statutable  as  well;  the  Laudian  code  direct- 
ng  the  college  tutor  '  to  imbue  his  pupils 
vith  good  morals,  and  train  them  in  ap- 
proved authors.'  And  still  less  is  the  supre- 
'nacy^  which  the  Commission  gives  to  the 
professors,  statutable.  But,  whatever  the 
system  of  the  Laudian  code  be,  was  that 
3ortion  of  this  code  ever  in  practical  opera- 
^on*?  A  strong  suspicion  on  this  subject 
-nters  the  mind  as  soon  as  ever  we  see  the 
^rriculum  of  professorial  instruction  which 
t  lays  down ;  every  student  being  obliged 
^  go  through,  in  order,  a  course  of  gram- 
DQar,  rhetoric,  moral  philosophy,  geometry, 
^tronomy,  natural  philosophy,  metaphysics, 
Greek,  Hebrew,  and  Arabic!  It  is  true 
that  not  much  was  known  then  in  some  of 
these  departments  of  knowledge,  and  that 
jstronomy  and  natural  philosophy  were  pro- 
bably contained  within  a  small  compass, 
"^t,  on  the  question  whether  the  scheme 
0*  professorial  instruction  in  the  statutes 
ever  was  m  actual  operation,  the  doubts  of 


the  Commissioners  themselves  are  decisive. 
'  The  operation  of  the  system  of  University 
instruction,  or  rather  its  failure,^  is  described 
as  if  in  this  particular  instance  *  operation* 
and  '  &ilure'  were  much  the  same  process. 

*  It  may  be  doubted,'  they  add,  *  whether  the 
professorial  system  ever  attained  a  full  develop- 
ment. The  civil  war^  and  the  ejection  of  one 
party  after  the  other,  interrupted  the  coarse  of 
study  for  many  years ;  and  from  those  interrup- 
tions perhaps  arose,  in  eome  measure,  the  torpor 
which  reigned  in  Oxford  during  the  last  cen- 
tury.'—iJ^ort,  p.  92. 

So,  then,  the  Commission's  history  of  the 
professorial  system  in  Oxford  is  before  us, 
and  it  is  this — that  the  first  approaches  to 
one  appear  toward  the  fifteenth  century; 
that  thence  nothing  is  known  of  it  till  we 
see  it  in  the  Laudian  code — at  which  precise 
time,  however,  it  unfortunately  expires.  The 
system  we  are  about  to  revive,  they  say, 
always  has  been  the  system  of  the  University ; 
that  is  to  say,  it  never  was  actually  the  sys- 
tem :  no ;  it  has  only  been  for  twelve  cen- 
turies the  aspiration  of  the  University. 

But  has  this  system  been  even  the  aspira- 
tion of  the  University,  that  towards  which  it 
has  practically  tended  ?  The  fact  which  has 
just  been  mentioned  is  the  most  indisputable 
proof  that  it  has  not  been.  When  it  was 
formally  inserted  in  the  statu  tie*  book,  what 
could  have  made  it  instantaneously  obsolete, 
except  this  very  fact  that  it  was  opposed  to 
the  genius  and  the  practical  working  of  the 
University?  All  that  authority  could  do 
for  it  has  been  done  ;  then  what  has  super- 
seded it,  except,  in  Mr.  Carlyle's  language, 
Fact — the  strong  actual  over-riding  the  offi- 
cial ?  You  will  say  that  the  system  became 
obsolete  by  the  University  becoming  inac- 
tive. Yes ;  but  the  University  has  become 
active  again  since  the  last  century — under- 
graduates read  hard,  the  schools  fill,  and  yet 
this  professorial  system  has  remained  obso- 
lete. The  University  has  been  in  a  sleepy 
stage,  and  ^he  University  has  been  in  an 
energetic  stage,  and  in  neither  stage  has  this 
system  grown  or  acted.  The  active  move- 
ment in  the  University,  indeed,  so  far  from 
taking  it  in  this  direction,  has  takeo  it  in  the 
very  contrary  one;  has  created  the  want, 
not  of  the  general  address  of  the  professor, 
but  of  something  even  more  catechetical 
than  the  instruction  of  the  college  tutor— 
the  intimate  and  t^ted-tite  lecture  of  the 
private  tutor. 

The  practice  of  private  tuition  has  an 
important  place  in  the  present  working 
University  system,  and  private  tutors  are 
an  important  class ;  and  no  less  than  twenty- 
one  writers  of  evidence  in  this  Keport  devote 
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attention  to  and  give  a  judgment  on  this 
subject.  The  result  of  their  statements  is 
that  pdvate  tutors  are  the  necessary  growth 
of  the  examination  system,  the  high  ordeal 
of  which  has  called  forth  a  new  machinery 
of  Instruction  for  it.  A  student  has,  upon 
very  obvious  grounds,  an  advantage  from 
having  a  tutor  all  to  himself.  He  can  ask 
all  the  questions  he  wants,  which  he  cannot 
do  in  a  college  lecture,  and  he  can  supply 
his  own  defects  without  the  superfluous  task 
of  listening  to  the  defects  of  others  and  their 
supply.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  assign,  as 
the  reason  of  adding  the  private  to  the  col- 
lege tutor,  as  this  Keport  does, '  the  want  of 
a  higher  quality  of  instruction' — the  want  of 
a  greater  quantity  is  reason  enough.  This 
extra  aid,  then,  can  be  afforded  by  the  Ox- 
ford student,  and  therefore  he  uses  it.  But 
while  private  tuition  is  regarded  as  a  neces- 
sary part  of  the  existing  system,  the  judg- 
ment oscillates  between  regarding  it  as  an 
advantage,  and  as  a  necessary  evil,  and 
finally  stops  midway  in  the  wise  conclusion 
that  it  is  a  mixture  of  both.  To  the  pupil 
it  is  disadvantsjgeous,  because  it  crams  him ; 
but  the  evils  of  a  cram  have  perhaps  been 
exaggerated.  A  submission  to  this  process 
is  useful  as  a  trial,  and  strengthens,  though 
it  neither  enlightens  nor  enlarges,  the  intel- 
lect Moreover,  the  state  of  a  mind  pre- 
pared for  an  examination  is  necessarily  a 
state  of  cram ;  it  cannot  be  avoided — that 
is  to  say,  there  is  a  forced  retention  of  much 
knowledge  in  the  mind  which  does  not  natu 
rally  ^tay  in  it,  an  artificially  equal  grasp 
of  very  different  materials,  upon  which  there 
is  naturally  a  varying  and  unequal  hold 
according  to  taste  and  gifts.  If  a  private 
tutor,  then,  does  not  cram  a  student  pre- 
paring for  an  examination,  he  crams  himself. 
The  system  is,  on  the  other  hand,  advan- 
tageous to  the  pupil,  especially  the  class 
pupil,  as  bringing  him  into  intimate  relations 
with  a  superior  mmd,  enabling  him  to  throw 
off  his  tnauvais  honte^  state  his  difficulties, 
and  discuss,  argue,  and  imbibe  freely.  And 
the  private  tutor  oflen  exerts,  upon  the  basis 
of  this  intercourse,  a  very  useful  moral  in- 
fluence. To  cross  over  to  the  private  tutor's 
side, — the  system  is  injurious  to  him,  as 
keeping  him  within  a  routine  which  soon 
loses  its  discipline  by  its  &cility,  and  occu- 
pies him  in  imparting,  at  the  cost  of  advan- 
cing,  in  knowledge.  It  is  advantageous  to 
him,  as  taking  him  over  his  books  again, 
familiarising  him  with  the  forced  contents 
of  his  own  mind  as  a  class-man,  and  enabling 
him,  in  his  comparative  repose  as  a  teacher, 
to  enter  more  deeply  and  congenially  than 
before  into  many  auUiors,  poets,  historians, 
and  philosophers.   It  is  advantageous  to  him, 


moreover,  as  training  him  in  the  important 
art  of  teadiing,  though  Mr.  Rawlinson  makes 
a  distinction  m  this  respect  between  the  pass 
and  the  class  tutor,  the  former  of  whom,  he 
thinks,  acquires  the  lower  art  of  impressing 
on  the  memory ;  the  latter,  the  higher,  of 
assisting  the  arrangement  and  comprehm- 
sion.  One  art  is  undoubtedly  much  superior 
to  the  other,  but  either  art  is  valuable.  On 
the  whole,  the  practice  of  private  tuition 
appears  to  be  a  good  working  efiicient  part 
of  the  existing  University  system ;  nor  do 
we  thmk  the  worse  of  it  from  its  hainng 
been  a  natural  and  spontaneous  growth, 
which  real  circumstances,  and  not  statutes, 
have  produced.  We  like  that  *  Lemfi^iheit' 
in  it,  to  which  Mr.  Rawlinson  in  his  thought- 
ful evidence  alludes — the  freedom  of  choice 
with  which  the  pupil  selects  his  teacher— 
that  voluntary  and  irregular  basis  which  is 
a  wholesome  variety  in  a  system  of  disd- 
pline,  an  interposition  of  nature  in  the 
schools.  Whether  or  not  there  is  room  for 
a  comparison  between  the  class  of  private 
tutors  and  the  Greek  philosophers,  *vho 
taught  all  promising  pupQs  singly,  and  not 
in  classes,  it  seems  very  clear  that  this  dass 
represents  the  ancient  order  of  University 
teachers  more  than  any  existing  dass  does. 
Members  of  colleges,  they  do  not  teadi  as 
such,  but  Upon  a  University  basis.  The 
simple  degree  is  their  authority,  and  the 
class  their  recommendation.  Those  who  are 
for  reviving  the  ancient  University  system 
cannot  do  better  than  take  this  natural  and 
spontaneous  revival  of  it  whidi  comes  to 
hand  But  this  is  not  the  flrst  time  that 
men  who  brood  in  admiration  over  an  ides 
do  not  know  it  in  the  shape  of  a  reality,  and 
think  it  a  corruption  and  an  abuse,  while  it 
is  all  the  time  the  very  original  thing  they 
profess  to  be  wishing  to  revive,  only  seen 
m  the  present  and  not  in  the  past,  in  action 
and  not  in  fancy,  and  mixed  with  all  the 
alloy  of  a  concrete  state.  We  overlook  the 
growth  of  time  and  circumstances,  are  eager 
to  produce  something  of  our  own,  and  think 
too  much  of  paper.  Hence  the  jealousy 
with  which  private  tutors  are  regarded  hy 
many  who  admire  them  in  the  ideal  shape 
of  University  teachers.  But  why  not  he 
content  with  the  practical  form  of  a  practical 
thmg,  without  trying,  too,  as  in  parts  of  this 
evidence  is  recommended,  to  bring  it— this 
private  tuition — under  rule  and  order,  and 
give  it  a  trim  and  official  costume.  Repress 
the  benevolent  impertinence  of  statutes  that 
would  meddle  with  the  work  of  a  master 
whose  head  is  deeper  than  their  own ;  that 
ignorantly  correct  some  real  point  of  strength 
and  vitality,  and  convert  efficient  practice 
into  feeble  system.    At  the  same  time,  do 
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ot  saorifioa  college  taitioii  to  private.  It 
3  the  union  of  the  two  which  is  salutary ; 
nd  Mr.  Lowe,  wlio  gives  up  the  University 
o  private  tuition  altogether,  destroys,  in  an 
▼er-expan^n  of  the  system,  its  chief  re- 
onimendations. 

One  more  remark  is  su^ested.  The 
>)inmissiotter8  attribute  the  stunted  growth 
>f  the  professorial  system  to  the  jealousy  of 
h)9  ooUegea.  But  college  influence  has  not 
prevented  the  growth  of  private  tuition, 
vhioh  is  as  independent  of  the  college  sys- 
em  as  the  profess<»ial  is. 

From  exaggerating  the  authority  of  the 
>Tofes8orial  system,  the  Ck>mmissioners  pro- 
ceed to  exaggerate  its  use.  It  is  evident 
liat  the  art  of  printing  1^  made  a  conside- 
"able  difference  on  th^  head ;  and  that,  in 
lepartments  in  which  experiments  are  not 
•equired,  books  can  convey  all  the  know- 
jedge  which  the  lectures  of  professors  can. 
rhe  Commissioners  meet  the  pretensions  of 
;hi8  rival  with  the  reply  that,  '  if  in  former 
iays  professorial  lectures  were  made  neces- 
sary by  the  want  of  books,  at  the  present 
lay  an  able  teacher  is  rendered  no  less  in- 
dispensable by  their  abundance  :  such  a 
teacher  furnishing  the  student  with  a  chart 
to  guide  him  through  the  labyrinth  of  know- 
ledge which  surrounds  him.'  But  does  not 
public  opinion  very  soon  point  out  the  really 
able  and  useful  books  without  the  aid  of  a 
professor  ? 

And,  as  they  exaggerate  the  use,  they  dis- 
guise the  defects  of  we  professorial  system, 
meeting  on  this  head  very  ineffectually  the 
forcible  and  just  obsei*vations  of  Mr.  Fatte- 
Bon.  Mn  Patteson  compares  in  his  evi- 
dence '  the  system  of  delivering  courses  of 
original  dissertations  to  a  miscellaneous 
audience,'  whidi  is  the  professorial  plan, 
with  *  ih&t  of  leading  the  student  in  classes 
carefully  selected,  to  master  fbr  himself 
some  of  the  standard  books  in  the  various 
subjects,'  which  is  the  tutorial ;  and  he  de- 
cides the  one  has  more  showy,  but  the  other 
more  solid,  effects.  ^  The  mischief  of  the 
professorial  system  is,  that  it  implies  a  difie- 
rent  idea  of  education  ;  that  it  aims  at  and 
is  the  readiest  way  to  a  very  inferior  stamp 
of  mental  cultivation,'  which  consists  in 
accomplishment  and  current  information,' 
while  it  does  not  *  aim  at  disciplining  the 
fiumlties,  and  basing  the  thoughts  on  the 
permanent  ideas  proper  to  the  human  rea- 
son.' To  this  the  commissioners  reply  that 
Mr«  Patterson  '  assumes  that  the  instruction 

flvra  by  professors  must  be  of  a  superficial 
ind,  resembling  that  of  popular  lecturers.' 
Now  Mr.  Patterson  does  not  in  his  argu- 
ment assume  the  quality  of  &e  lectures  of 
professors,  but  simply  that  tbey  are  ^  disser- 


tations'—whether deep  or  supeificial  is  no& 
said —  ^  delivered  to  a  miscellaneous  au- 
dience,' such  as  a  University  class  must 
from  its  numbers  be — at  least  as  compared 
with  a  college  ckss ;  and  upon  this  mode  of 
teaching,  and  not  upon  the  quality  of  the  in^- 
fornaation,  he  founds  his  remarks.  But  will 
the  Commissioners  say  that  aa  assumptioQ 
— ^not  that  all  professorial  lectures  are  showy 
and  superficial,  -which  nobody  asserts^  bnt 
that  the  system  tends  to  produce  this  class 
of  lectures — would  be  a  mistaken  one  I 
Every  professor  is  not  an  Arnold  or  a 
Niebuhr  ;  but  put  a  man  of  average  powet 
in  the  rostrum,  and  will  he  not  be  under  a 
temptation  to  support  a  conspicuous  position 
by  questionable  arts,  and  popularise  his 
subject  at  the  expense  of  soluUty  1  But  on 
this  point  we  shall  introduce  an  important 
witness  further  on.  And  even,  ably  repre- 
sented, has  the  system  no  dangers  1  It  noay 
be  true  that  the  rationalism  of  German  pro» 
lessors  may  be  owing  to  the  professors  being 
Germans,  aa  well  as  the  Germans  being 
professors.  Nor,  aa  Professor  Vaughan 
remarks,  are  we  to  suppose  that  an  English 
professoriate  would  not  be  marked  by  the 
characteristics  of  the  Ei^^lish  mind.  But 
the  prominence  which  the  system  gives  to 
the  teacher  nmst  at  all  events  be  regarded 
S  a  snare,  encouraging  false  originality,  and 
favouring  the  new.  and  the  striking,  at  the 
expense  of  the  true. 

Upon  this  basis  of  exa^eration  and  bias 
is  raised  the  Professorial  structure  of  the 
Commission.  And  first  comes  the  import*- 
ant  Question  of  salary.  Of  three  gentlemea 
who  have  devoted  in  ^ir  evidence  consider 
rable  attention  to  the  subject  of  the  Profes- 
soriate, Professor  Price  and  Mr,  Temple 
Sropose  JS500  as  the  salary  <^  a  Prc^fessoi^ 
Ir.  LakC)  £600 ;  but  the  latter  only  de- 
mands an  increase  of  salary  at  all  for  nine 
professorships, '  important  for  the  studies  of 
undergraduates.'  The  Commisffloners  pr^ 
pose  ^  not  less  than  £800  per  annum  as  the 
salary  of  the  greater  professorships,'  and 
reckon  twenty-six  greater  professorshipsi 
The  particular  sum  bears  testimony  to  a 
compromise*  A  thousand  a  year  was  too 
round  a  sum  for  the  public  eye,  especially 
considering  that  twenty  situations  of  this 
value  were  being  created.  The  finish 
thereforeof  tbesum  was  sacrificed.  Eight 
hundred  a  year  breathes  a  sigh  for  two  bui^ 
dred  more,  but  modestly  refirains,  and  he- 
roically stops  short  upon  the  tempting 
verge.  It  is  a  characteristic  and  a  feeling 
sum,  nor  unexpressive  of  piety,  exhibiting  a 
spirit  of  resignation  to  limited  affluence. 
But  we  shall  harshly  adc  for  a  still  further 
reduction;  and  we  con  give  good  reascHMi 
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for  this  request.  In  the  first  place,  you 
must  remember  that  all  this  money  oomes 
from  the  purses  of  private  corporations,  and 
that  it  is  only  just  to  deal  economically 
"with  money  so  got.  And  in  the  next  place, 
ailer  a  substantial  maintenance  has  been 
provided  for  a  professor,  the  surplus  is  no 
public  benefit.  The  Commissioners  rest  a 
good  deal  on  an  observation  of  Bacon's,  re- 
lating to  the  duty  of  providing  sufficient  in- 
come for  the  teachers  of  sciences, — ^his  warn- 
ing that  the  sciences  or  the  sons  will  suffer 
by  the  poor  living  of  the  fethers — *  Patram 
invalidt  referent  jejunia  naiV  But  even 
were  Bacon  the  very  best  authority  on  the 
subject  of  official  salaries,  his  advice  leaves 
it  quite  open  what  is  or  is  not  a  sufficient 
one.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  these  tender 
fathers  living  too  high  for  the  interests  of 
their  children.  Five  or  six  hundred  a  year, 
with  the  addition  of  students'  fees,  is  equal 
or  superior  to  the  great  mass  of  even  higher 
official  incomes  in  Church  or  State.  The 
living  is  a  very  good  one  which  exceeds  it ; 
uid  let  those  who  think  that  Government 
offices  are  betterpaid,  inquire  of  Govern- 
ment officials.  The  argument  of  the  Com- 
mission, therefore,  that  a  higher  sum  is  ne- 
cessary in  order  to  keep  your  professors,  is 
not  worth  much  ;  unless,  indeed,  it  is  es- 
sential that  the  professor's  income  should 
equal  the  very  highest  official  income  that 
might  possibly  come  within  his  reach,  and 
tempt  him  from  you — an  expensive  arrange- 
ment So  long  as  you  give  the  average  of 
a  good  official  income,  you  give  that  which 
the  mass  of  professors  will  not  be  able  to 
better  elsewhere  ;  and  it  is  extravagance  to 
be  outbidding  Church  and  State  in  the  sala- 
ries of  a  whole  Professoriate  for  the  chance 
of  keeping  one  professor  firm  against  the 
temptations  of  superior  ofiers  from  these 
i\ch  rivals,  who  will,  moreover,  in  spite  of 
all  your  liberality,  outbid  you  at  last.  A 
substantial  argument  in  favour  of  a  mode- 
rate salary  is  that  it  leaves  the  professor, 
though  not  servilely,  wholesomely  depend- 
ant upon  students'  fees.  Sir  Charles  Lyell 
thinks  ^  that  the  fees  of  the  students  ought 
always  to  form  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
entire  emolument  of  a  teacher,  wherever 
this  is  possible ;  a  certain  amount  of  de- 
pendence upon  the  number  of  pupils  being 
useful  in  securing  a  fitithful  discharge  of  the 
professor's  duties.  And  Sir  William  Ha- 
milton thinks  that  *  it  is  not  necessary  that 
the  emoluments  of  an  academic  place  should 
be  uniform,'  but  rather  that '  each  instruc- 
tor should,  as  far  as  possible,  receiv^  only 
what  he  equitably  merits,  his  emoluments 
rising  with  his  reputation' — a  result  which 
is  attained  by  leaving  the  professor  more 
or  less  dependant  on  students'  fees,    the 


amount  of  which  tests  the  uttendance  os, 
while  the  attendance  tests  the  value  of^  the 
lectures.  A  pecuniary  stimulus  is  oertayy 
useful  in  drawing  out  labour  and  activity— 
not  to  say  that  many  minds  to  whom  tbe 
stimulus  of  honour  and  reputation  is  enoogji, 
find  relief  in  acting  under  shelter  of « 
humbler  aim.  Gratuitous  exertion  most 
either  avow  the  highest  motives,  or  confess 
an  approach  to  that  '  fault  of  angels  sod  of 
gods,'  which  is  not  so  glorious  but  that  every 
member  of  society,  from  the  schoolboy  to 
the  statesman,  disowns  it 

Still  less  do  we  admire  high  salaries  when 
we  discover,  as  we  do  in  the  present  instance, 
that  no  guarantees  for  work  are  attadied  to 
them,  and  that  it  is  left  wholly  at  tbe  op- 
tion of  the  professors  whether  the  large 
emoluments  they  enjoy  are  productive  of 
any  benefit  to  the  University  or  not  Tbe 
recommendations  of  the  Commissioners  oa 
this  subject  are  indeed  more  than  remailLft- 
ble — ^they  are,  if  we  mistake  not,  unique. 

The  commission  indorses  the  idea  of  the 
use  and  design  of  a  Professor,  put  forward 
by  the  Regius  Professor  of  Modem  Histofy, 
Mr.  Vaughan,  which  is  this — that  a  professor 
should  be  a  man  of  a  high  order  of  intellect, 
put  into  relation  with  a  particular  subjec^k 
and  enjoying  a  handsome  stipend  as  the 
mark  and  reward  of  that  relation  ;  but  that 
it  must  be  left  entirely  to  himself  how 
he  carries  out  this  relation,  and  that  hi» 
use  to  the  University  is  this  connexion  itsd^ 
of  a  '  powerful  man'  with  it,  together  with 
such  fruits,  in  the  shape  either  of  writiDgs 
or  of  lectures  as  may  arise  from  this  vM' 
nexion,  according  to  the  will  and  pleasnre 
of  the  person.  '  Great  would  be  the  loss,* 
says  Mr.  Vaughan,  *  if  our  professors  were 
not  to  lecture  at  all,  and  great  would  be  the 
waste  of  intellect  and  knowledge  if  the  un* 
dergraduates  did  not  habitually  attend  pro- 
fessorial lectures.  But  the  t^uihing  of  un- 
dergraduates is  not,  I  conceive,  the  only 
or  indeed  the  chief  tcee  which  Professors  fwy 
answer  in  our  universities,^  {E^>ort^  p.  97.) 
This  is  the  first  step  in  laying  down  tbe 
true  function  of  a  professor,  the  subordinate- 
ness  of  the  work  *  of  teaching  undergrar 
duates'  tosomeotherasyetunnamedfunctioo. 
The  next  step  is,  that  the  *  teachmg  of  under- 
graduates' is  not  only  a  subordinate  and  infe- 
rior part  of  the  professor's  office,  but  that  it 
is  one  which  must  not  by  any  means,  at  the 
peril  of  the  most  disastrous  efiects,  be  »• 
forced.  *  It  would  be  well  to  conader  whe- 
ther, especially  at  the  commencement,  ^ 
shall  not  make  the  process  of  creating  wd 
inviting  powerful  men  all  tbe  more  difficoH 
if  we  impose  by  unyielding  nUet  the  aaN 
burden  of  constant  instruction  as  a  necessitj/ 
upon  all.    It  would  doubtless  produce  xnore 
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teaduDg,  in  the  oommon  aoeeptatioQ  of  those 
words,  init  it  would  lead  also  to  eeeondhand 
learning^  hcmd-to-mouth  lectures,  and  the  in- 
stalment  of  a  race  of  men  in  our  chairs, 
without  enthusiasm,  eloquence,  profundity,  or 
venerable  acquirements,^    We  just  pause  to 
notice  a  character  given  of  professcHrial  lec- 
tures, which  was  indiffnantlj  disclaimed  by 
the  Commissioners,  when  they  mistook  Mr. 
Patterson  as  implying  it,  but  which,  it  ap- 
pears now,  they  indorse  ;  when — and  there 
is  no  mistake  this  time — Mr.  Vaughan  does 
not  suppose  only,  but  decidedly  and  vigo- 
rously asserts  it.    It  is  then  admitted  and 
confessed  by  the  Commission,  that  if  you 
make  professors  lecture,  that  is  to  say--^or 
to  this  it  simply  comes — if  you  have  a  re- 
gular professorial  system  of  instruction  in 
the  University,  the  result  will  be  a  great 
deal  of  empt^  superficial  and  popular  in- 
struction.    We  turn  over  one,  literally  one, 
leaf  in  the  Report  between  the  lofty  reAita- 
tion  of  this  view,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Patterson, 
and  the  approval  and  acceptance  of  it  from 
the  pen  of  Mr.  Vaughan,    But  to  return — 
this  passage  then  contains  a  code  of  pro- 
fessorial   law.    Professors    are  not  to  be 
obliged,  '  especially  at    the  commencement,^ 
and  they  are  not  to  be  obliged,  bv  unyield- 
ing rules,'  to  lecture.    We  should  like  to 
know  when   they  are  to  be  obliged  if  they 
are  not  at  the  commencement,  for  we  have 
never  heard   that  institutions  which  start 
loosely  will  grow  stricter  in  time,  though  we 
have  beard  of  the  contrary  process.    And 
we  should  like  to  know  too  what  rules  Mr. 
Vaughan  would  impose  upon  professors  if 
he  objects  to  *  unyielding,'  that  is  to  say,  to 
positive  ones.    He  will  excuse  us  then  if 
we  pass  over  these  qualifications,  as  well  as  a 
certain  parenthetic  minimum,  and  suppose 
him  to  mean  that  professors  are  never  to  be 
obb'ged  to  lecture,  and  that  no  rules  are  for 
*hat  purpose  to  be  imposed  upon  them. 
Now  lecturing  is  the  only  thing  you  can 
«a^  the  professor  do ;   you  cannot  make 
I^  read  or  write  rtreatises  if  he  does  not 
choose.    One  department  then  of  the  pro- 
fessor's work  is  necessarily  optional ;  the 
other  is  made  optional  by  Mr.  Vaughan. 
Consequently  all  work  whatever  on  the  part 
of  your  professor  is  optional ;  and  after  he 
has  got  his  £800  a  year,  he  may,  if  he 
pleases,  rest  on  his  oars,  and  treat  his  place 
•8  a  sinecure. 

Now  listen  to  the  reasons  by  which  Mr. 
Vaughan  supports  this  unique  proposal.  He 
hegioB  with  admitting  a  certain  appearance 
of  paradox  on  it. 

*Such  remarks  may,  perhaps,  invite  one  ob- 
■^fvatioB,  that  at  any  rate  there  should  be  some 
P>arantee  for  the  activity  of  jMrofeasars,  and  that 


in  providing  this  seouritjTi  lai^  allowance  must 
be  made  (as  has  been  said)  tor  the  "  power  of 
human  indolence  "  to  deter  men  from  great  ex- 
ertions. But  to  this  again  there  is  a  reply,  the 
truth  and  sufficiency  of  which  will  appear  the 
more,  1  believe,  it  is  considered.  The  position 
holds  true  if  wrong  appointments  are  made. 
If  rieht  appointments  are  made,  those  will 
be  seScted  to  represent  a  branch  of  study  in 
the  University  who  are  cultivating  it  vnth 
ener^  and  delight.  It  has  been,  it  ever  vnll 
be  the  tendenc;^  of  men  eminent  in  any  in- 
tellectual pursuit  to  be  enthusiastic  to  carry 
their  exertions  to  the  extreme  limit  of  their  con- 
stitutional streneth,  because  thev  find  in  it,  and 
must  find  in  it,  &e  purest,  the  deepest,  and  the 
most  enduring  pleasure,  in  comparison  with 
which  so  lon^  as  vigorous  health  remains,  idle- 
ness is  privation  and  amusement  a  meagre  pas- 
lime.  In  all  characters,  it  is  true,  this  activity 
may  not  show  itself  in  teaching  classes,  or  even 
auoiences;  but  in  the  great  majority  it  vriU, 
because  if  a  man  do  but  possess  the  Imowledee 
and  ability  to  comprehend  a  subject  fully,  all 
the  common  weaknesses  of  our  nature,  will,  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  urge  him  to  teach  wha^ 
he  knows  J  the  love  of  respect  and  importance, 
and  superiority,  and  the  love  of  social  employ- 
ment, m  addition  to  the  slighter  but  not  unfelt 
oonnderatian  of  increased  emolumeiits.  To  all 
these  must  be  added  a  sense  of  duty  and  desire 
to  do  good ',  and  if  there  be  those  amone  the 
professors  vrall  chosen,  who  stand  beside  or 
above  the  operation  of  these  motives,  they  vrill 
be  few,  and  they  will  not  often  be  those  of  whom 
the  University  will  have  need  to  be  ashamed. 
They  vnll  labour  in  a  different  vray  and  be 
fruitful.  They  vnll  investigate,  reflect,  and 
write,  if  they  do  not  very  actively  lecture ;  they 
vnll  address  the  world,  if  not  the  students  of 
the  academy,  and  their  words  will  come  back 
to  the  University  in  some  form  "after  many 
days."  They  may  not  irrigate  the  ground  im- 
mediately b^de  them,  but  the  abundance  of 
their  spnng^heads,  and  the  larger  volume  of  the 
pent  upvniters  must  go  forward  to  feed  and 
cleanse  the  cities  of  the  earth,  or  to  move  the 
vaster  wheels  of  European  literature,  or  to  deep- 
en the  main  sea  of  the  world^s  knowledge. 
Much  must,  in  spite  of  recluse  habits,  fall  bi^ 
in  showers,  seasonable  even  though  capricious, 
upon  the  spot' — Mr.  VavgharCs  tlvidaice,  Re- 
port, p.  274. 

This  is  a  fine  passage ;  but  with  all  our 
admiration  of  a  vigorous  and  imposing  style, 
the  chief  efiect  which  it  leaves  upon  us,  is 
the  reflection  how  genius  can  aflbrd  to  despise 
the  commonest  facts  of  experience  and  the 
plidnest  dictates  of  common  sense.  The 
whole  argument,  in  the  first  place,  rests  on 
the  supposition  of '  right  appointments  being 
made,^  and  this  is  a  considerable  assumption : 
but  we  will  allow  it.  Your  right  appoint- 
ment then  is  made.  But  does  it  follow,  be- 
cause you  appoint — to  use  the  appropriated 
term — *a  good  man,'  that  you  have  got  an 
enthusiast,  a  hero,  a  victim,  a  martyr;  a 
man  who  vnll  think  it  glorious  fun  working 
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himself  to  death,  to  whom  idleness  is  priva- 
tion, and  amusement  weariness  1  Have  you 
secured  even  a  man  whom  the  senae  of  djiity 
will  sustam  against  tlie  natural  love  of  ease, 
if  he  is  left  to  that  defence  only  1  Certwnly 
not.  You  have  got  a  man  of  oertaia  ability 
and  integrity,  who  will  do  his  duty,  pro- 
vided he  is  told  what  he  has  to  do,  and  given 
to  understand  that  he  must  do  it ;  who  will 
fulfil  the  terms  of  an  engagement,  but  whom 
you  cannot,  in  justice  either  to  himself  or 
the  University,  throw  entirely  upon  an  in- 
definite and  voluntary  ground  of  consdence 
and  zeal  for  the  discharge  of  an  office.  If 
right  appointments  mean  anything  more 
than  this,  Mr.  Vaughan  cannot  reckon  upon 
right  appointments;  if  they  mean  this  and 
no  more,  than  his  inference  from  such  ap- 
pointm^ts  is  untrue.  Haye  you  got  even 
a  man  whom  the  common  weaknesses  of 
our  nature  will  ke^  up  to  the  mark,  if  he 
is  left  to  them  ?  We  think  not.  The  charm 
of  the  rostrum  subsides,  but  the  love  of  ease 
endures.  Conscious  of  his  own  philosophi- 
eal  activities  Mr.  Vaughan  can  hardly  bring 
himself  to  recognize  ^  the  power  of  human 
indolence.'  But  the  history  of  institutions 
Is  a  formidable  witness  to  it. 

Nor  can  we  wholly  acquiesce  in  the  some- 
what too  large  generosity,  which  allows  the 
paid  Professors  of  a  University  an  unre- 
stricted choice  what  portion  of  the  human 
race,  fer  or  near,  they  will  benefit  by  their 
talents;  the  option  of  considering  them- 
selves in  the  service  of  all  the  world,  or  of 
their  own  University,  as  they  please.  *  They 
may  not  irrigate  Uie  ground  immediately 
besftde  them,'  we  are  told ;  their  waters  may 
be  pent  up  in  that  particular  place ;  but  they 
will  only  go  forward  with  the  greater  fbroe 
in  consequence  to  cleanse  cities,  move  wheels, 
and  deepen  seas  thousands  of  miles  ofi^  But 
we  must  be  pardoned  for  suggesting  a  c<m- 
aideration,  which  we  hope  is  not  quite  igno- 
ble and  obsolete,  that  the  *  ground  immedi- 
ately beside'  is  liie  payer  of  the  Professor's 
salary ;  and  that,  however  the  philanthro- 
pist may  rejoice,  the  regular  paymaster  is 
rather  jealous  of  an  entire  migration  of  an 
official's  services  in  very  remote  directions ; 
while  he  himself  is  expected  to  be  duly 
gratefiil  for  a  few  '  seasonable  but  capricious 
showers,'  which  may  descend  upon  him. 

Such  is  the  idea  of  a  Professor  which  the 
Commission  indorses.  *  To  provide,'  says 
the  Report,  ^  for  the  regular  and  active  dis- 
charge of  professorial  duties  specific  regu- 
lations may  be  necessarv.'  From  so  sensi- 
ble and  candid  a  confession  we  expect  some 
specific  regulations  to  follow ;  but,  proceeds 
the  Report, — and  it  is  an  instance  how  much 
b  involved  in  a  but, — 


<  jB'i^  it  most  be  ranembered  thai  ilioag^  sia^ 
utes  may  compel  a  man  to  leotoxe,  they  camiol 
compel  him  to  lecture  well,  and  compolsoaj 
provisions  commonly  become  a  dead  lettu*.  Hie 
activity  of  the  professors  will  be  best  guaran- 
teed by  such  securities  and  such  stimu^ts  to 
exertion,  as  have  been  already  mentioned,  m 
modes  of  appointment  as  fit  as  can  be  devisedp 
and  acting  as  checks  on  each  oth^ :  a  body  of 
subordinate  leoturess,  who  would  both  uuaJm 
their  superiors  to  activity,  and  supply  their 
place  in  case  of  neglect  or  superannuatioQ;  the 
mterest  which  eminent  men  would  take  in  the 
subjects  of  their  lectures ;  the  power  of  incresA- 
ing  their  salaries  hj  fees ;  a  direct  share  in  the 
examinations  of  the  University.' 

Here  then  are  Ae  guarantees  whidi  the 
Commission  proposes  for  the  discliai^  of 
important  duties  by  professors  who  an 
lughly  salaried  for  it.  The  first  is  the  eaa^ 
antee  of  appointment,  and  of  that  we  nave 
spoken.  The  next  guarantee  for  a  professor 
working  is  the  very  extraordinary  one,  that 
he  has  a  deputy  appointed  to  work  for  him 
vriien  he  does  not  like  working  himself.  We 
cannot  be  so  sanguine  as  the  Commi»i(m  ifl| 
of  the  stimulating  efk(St  of  this  arrangement 
"[Diese  'subordinate  lectures'  are,  it  seema, 
to  be  a  very  usefiil  body,  and  are  expected 
to  accomplish  with  equal  fedlity  two  ratiier 
opposite  duties.  They  have  botii  to  *  incite 
their  superiors  to  activity,'  and  also  tjo  *  sop- 
ply  their  place  in  case  of  neglect.'  Hiey 
vrill  probably  be  a  good  deal  more  success- 
fill  in  the  latter  office  than  in  the  fonn^E. 
It  is  not  much  the  habit  of  superiors^  espe- 
cially when  they  have  be^  some  time  m 
office,  to  respond  with  docility — we  will  not 
say  to  the  exhortations,  for  perhaps  dw 
Comniissioners  did  not  mean  that — ^but  to 
the  edifying  example  of  their  subordinatea 
They  recognize  it  as  the  duty  of  *  Ae  young 
man'  to  work  hard^  but  witii  a  caution 
against  an  over-extension  of  the  daim,  and 
a  reserve  in  favour  of  seniors'  rights.  They 
rest  with  satisfaction  upon  tiie  assurance 
that,  *  to  everything  there  is  a  season,  and 
a  time  for  every  purpose  under  heaves;' 
witii  the  further  reflection  that  nobody  ghl 
decide  so  weH  as  themselves,  on  the  purpoae 
of  the  present  time  and  season  in  tlmr  own 
case.  The  next  guarantee  f^r  a  professor 
working  is,  *the  interest  which  be  would 
take  in  the  subject  of  his  lectures;'  but  tins 
interest  is  very  apt  to  decay.  The  next  Is 
the  professor's  fee ;  and  this  oflfers  perhaps 
a  more  permanent  charm,  but  its  efiect  will 
be  much  weakened  by  the  possession  of  a 
high  salary  without  it.  The  next  guarantee  is 
the  professor's  control  over  the  examinations 
of  the  Universily ;  but  how  ^»  h  to  make 
a  professor  lecture  we  cannot  understandi 
although  we  canD^ybf^#^^*«» 
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who  does  not  lecture  is  rather  prematurely 
honoured  by  the  control  of  the  University 
examinations.  One  rule  indeed  the  Com- 
missioners do  impose  on  the  professors ;  while 
they  do  not  oblige  them  to  work,  they  pro- 
pose to  oblige  them  to  reside.  But  what 
would  be  the  meaning  of  residence  being 
enforced,  if  duties  were  not?  Is  not  this 
one  of  those  'compulsory  provisions '  which 
would  speedily  oecome  *a  dead  letter?" 
Would  not  the  brilliant  society  of  the  me- 
tropolis soon  draw  men  of  literary  and  sci- 
entific talent,  without  definite  obligations, 
effectually  away,  leaving  to  the  University 
their  names  on  the  calendar,  and  the  credit 
of  having  bribed  the  scientific  world  into 
fevour  by  sinecures?  We  should  be  glad 
if  some  Oxford  Commissioner  would  reply, 
and  pacify  our  fears  of  a  migration  to  the 
metropolis  if  they  are  unfounded. 

It  is  indeed  worthy  of  remaric  how  diffe- 
rent an  aspect  the  Commissioners  exhibit  of 
the  professor  before  he  is  put  into  his  oflice, 
and  afler.  Before  the  professor  is  installed, 
he  is  exhibited  as  a  person  acting  upon  ordi- 
nary and  average  motives,  strongly  desirous 
of  a  good  salary,  and  likely  to  be  tempted 
away  from  the  department  of  his  peculiar 
tastes  by  the  prospects  of  better  pay,  though 
at  the  cost  of  a  lower  pursuit,  elsewhere.  By 
this  argument,  then,  we  are  induced  to  raise 
the  amount  of  his  salary ;  but  as  soon  as 
this  argument  has  answered  its  purpose,  then 
our  professor  starts  afresh.  He  comes  out 
an  at  once  as  an  enthusiast,  sublimely  indif- 
ferent to  his  own  ease,  and  living  only  for 
science  and  for  truth.  When  the  question, 
then,  of  regulations  to  enforce  the  perform- 
ance of  his  duties  come  on,  this  new  character 
is  appealed  to,  and  we  are  told  to  trust  to 
his  zeal  for  this,  and  not  to  statute-conditions, 
which  will  indeed  be  superfluous.  He  is 
then  only  too  ready  to  sacrifice  his  leisure, 
and  ruin  his  constitution  in  our  service, 
though  we  may  wound  his  honour  by  com- 
pulsion, and  chill  his  zeal  by  distrust.  But 
what  is  this  professorial  initiation  that  it 
makes  so  wonderful  a  change  in  the  charac- 
ter ;  that  a  man  has  an  accurate  discrimi- 
nation of  incomes  before  he  is  a  professor, 
a  generous  disregard  of  self  after  he  is  one; 
is  a  man  of  the  world  before,  after  a  devotee ; 
a  good  bargainer  before  his  salary  is  fixed, 
and  a  noble  enthusiast  wlien  rules  are  to  be 
imposed?  Is  a  professorship  a  sacrament? 
Is  it  a  baptism  that  it  is  attended  with  such 
a  conversion  ?  Is  it  a  proof  of  grace  ?  Is  it 
a  mark  of  the  elect  ?  If  not,  why  do  you 
suppose  as  a  matter  of  course  this  convenient 
and  accommodating  change  ?  The  ordinary 
supposition  would  be,  tlmt  a  man  who  was 
muck  influenced  by  salary  in  seeking  an  ap- 


pointment, would  require  some  other  stimn* 
lus  besides  his  innate  zeal  to  insure  his  per- 
formance of  its  duties. 

It  mav  be  readily  admitted  that  a  Profess 
seriate  has  another  use,  and  an  important 
one,  beside  that  of  teaching ;  viz.,  the  en- 
couragement given  to  learning  by  providing 
permanent  positions  for  learned  men  in  the 
University ;  and  we  agree  in  the  remark  of 
the  Commisioners  that  such  positions  are 
especially  wanted  in  this  country,  '  where 
the  aveniies  to  practical  life  are  so  open  and 
so  numerous,'  and  that  fellowships  do  not 
adequately  supply  this  want.  Fellowships 
were  the  institution  of  an  age  of  clerical  ce*- 
libacy,  and  do  not  supplv  a  settlement  in 
life  to  a  clergy  who  have  the  option  of  mai^ 
riage.  It  is  only  reasonable,  therefore,  to 
admit  that  there  is  room  for  a  further  ar- 
rangement on  this  head,  and  that  if  the 
Church  has  altered  its  system  on  the  point 
of  celibacy,  another  and  a  corresponding 
shape  is  required  for  a  settlement  in  life.  To 
allow  fellows  of  colleges  to  marry,  indeed, 
would  be  to  confine  the  botmty  of  founders 
to  one-half  or  one-third  of  those  who  now 
enjoy  it,  as  well  as  to  overthrow  th^  whole 
collegiate  system,  filling  the  quadrangles 
of  the  colleges  with  the  wives  and  fkmuies 
of  the  fellows,  to  whom  the  undergraduates 
would  have  to  give  way.  But  there  is  room 
for  endowed  positions  for  married  men,  if 
sudi  positions  can  be  created  upon  a  proper 
basis,  and  without  interference  with  the  Col- 
lege system.  The  University  has  certainly 
to  regret  the  loss  of  some  whom  marriage 
draws  from  her  precincts  into  fields  for 
which  they  are  less  fitted,  and  learning  loses 
some  able  supports  and  ornaments. 

To  encourage  learning,  however,  by  the 
sudden  creation  of  twenty  places  of  8001 
a-year  each  for  the  learned  life,  is  an  ar^ 
rangement  more  striking  for  its  simplicity 
than  its  depth  or  tact.  Laming  should  grow 
upon  the  natural  basis  of  the  practical  lifo 
and  wants  of  an  institution.  You  want 
teachers  in  a  University :  upon  that  cffiee 
of  teacher  learning  will  grow:  the  work 
which  requires  it  will  also  promote  it.  But 
learning  is  not  wisely  promoted  when  it  is 
promoted  artificially  by  short  and  straight 
cuts  to  it.  It  is  quite  true  that  endowments 
which  have  in  progress  of  time  parted  fVom 
the  ordinal  engagements  attached  to  them, 
have  been  defended  on  the  ground  of  the 
opportunity  they  have  afEbrded  to  the  learned 
life ;  and  if  a  certain  amount  of  fruit  has 
been  produced,  it  has  been  a  consideration 
to  reflecting  men  whether  an  existing  basis 
should  be  disturbed.  But  there  is  no  pre- 
cedent in  the  history  of  institutions,  for  erect- 
ing posts  to  begin  with  for  learned  repose, 
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or  the  option  of  it.  Let  us  attend  prc^erl j 
to  the  wants  of  the  institutions,  and  learn- 
ing will  look  after  itself.  The  institution,  if 
efiectively  supplied  and  administered,  will 
bear  that  natural  result. 

It  will,  indeed,  require  a  much  stronger 
machinery  than  even  that  of  the  most  amply 
endowed  professorships,  to  give  the  English 
mind  the  turn  which  is  here  intended.  The 
impediments  in  this  country  to  the  spi>ead 
of  learning,  and  to  its  essential  condition — 
devotion  to  some  one  subject — are  such  as 
no  University  arrangements  can  affect.  The 
hindrance  lies  in  the  temper  and  tastes  of  the 
people.  So  long  as  English  society  requires 
everybody  to  know  scnnething  of  everything, 
and  looks  upon  a  man  as  a  hermit  who  has 
not  something  to  say  on  all  the  questions 
which  arise  in  politics,  trade,  literature,  and 
art;  who  has  not  something  to  say  upon 
pictures,  something  upon  finance,  something 
upon  transportation ;  who  cannot  discuss  the 
budget  and  the  colonies  with  one  neighbour, 
and  the  mediaeval  poets  and  schoolmen  with 
another, — English  society  cannot  expect  to 
see  a  lai^e  learned  class  rising  up  in  it, 
though  individuals  here  and  there  may  be 
learned.  Everybody  makes  the  observation, 
and  nobody  acts  upon  it.  Members  of  so- 
ciety, your  professors  themselves,  will  be 
absorbed  into  the  national  taste  for  variety; 
and  whatever  becomes  of  the  subjects  they 
have  undertaken,  will  make  a  point  of  being 
well  informed  on  extraneous  ones.  The  of 
ficial  confinement  puts  the  man  on  his  mettle, 
to  show  how  much  he  knows  besides.  The 
Englishman  thus  obtains  shrewdness,  com- 
mon sense,  and  general  power,  at  the  cost 
of  erudition.  Conscious  of  only  a  small  part 
of  a  Grerman's  knowledge,  3ie  confusion, 
obscurity,  and  indifferent  reasoning  of  the 
German  restore  him  to  self-complacency. 
He  can  arrange  and  lay  out  the  material 
put  into  his  hands  better  than  any  other 
man,  but  he  likes  the  act  of  power  better 
than  that  of  search — a  preference  which  tells 
against  learning  except  in  the  case  of  minds 
of  unusual  capacity,  in  whom  the  largeness 
of  the  result  m  view  overcomes  the  tedious- 
ness  of  the  process. 

Indeed,  the  eimectations  entertained  in 
some  quarters  of  the  effects  which  will  follow 
from  tne  endowment  of  a  professoriate  carry 
us  back  almost  to  the  ages  of  &ith,  and  re- 
buke modem  coldness  and  scepticism.  We 
want  oracles,  says  Mr.  Jowett,  Fellow  of 
Balliol,  in  lus  evidence.  'The  unsettled 
state  of  opinion  in  Oxford  during  the  last 
fifteen  years  is  in  a  great  measure  attribut- 
able to  the  want  of  a  professorial  system. 
There  have  been  no  oracles  at  which  to  go 
and  inquire.    All  knowledge  has  been 


to  go 
drift- 


ing toward  theology,  and  in  dieology  itsetf 
no  satis&ctory  result  has  been,  attunei* 
The  writer  of  this  statement  attributes  to  tlw 
want  of  a  professoriate  the  fact  that  'no 
satisfactory  result  in  theology  has  bec^  At- 
tained' at  Oxford,  after  an  agitation  of  the 
subject  for  fifteen  years.  Will  he  say,  how- 
ever, that  in  Germany,  where  they  l»ve  had 
nothing  but  Professors  for  centuries,  a  satis- 
factory result  has  been  attained  in  theology! 
But  has  there  been  at  Oxford  the  want  hew 
referred  to  %  There  have  been  three  well 
endowed  divinity  professorships  at  Oxford 
for  the  whole  of  the  period  over  which  Mr. 
Jowett's  reflexion  extends;  and  two  other 
\f  ell-endowed  ones — though  in  o&e  case  the 
endowment  has  not  yet  fallen  in — ^have  eris- 
ted  the  greater  part  of  that  time.  Theraove- 
ment,  then,  which  this  period  has  exhibited 
has  not  wanted  an  oracle  to  direct  it,  if  t 
professoriate  is  necessarily  an  oracle.  Nor 
can  this  professoriate  as  a  whole  be  re- 
proached with  inactivity.  By  singling  out 
one,  we  do  not  mean  to  exclude  others  as 
active  members  of  it ;  but  we  m^  feirly 
point  to  the  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew 
as  an  eminently  active  teacher — and  not  in 
Hebrew  only,  but  on  his  larger  theological 
field  throughout  this  period.  But,  notwiA- 
standing  these  activities  of  the  professoriate, 
the  movement  alluded  to  went  on  to  an  ex* 
tent  which  Mr.  Jowett  regrets.  The  sad 
truth  is,  that  the  oracle  itself  turned  fiilse, 
and  one  set  of  responses  aided  instead  of 
curbing  the  movement.  What  are  we  to 
think,  then,  c^an  oracular  professoriate!  b 
such  a  treacherous  system  a  panacea  for  the 
evils  of  theological  conflict — a  pledge  for 
halcyon  days,  returning  peace,  and  the  serene 
and  cloudless  atmosp^re  of  truth  ?  Alas! 
professor  is  but  another  word  for  doctor,  and 
doctors  disagree. 

Two  important  appendages  to  the  question 
of  professorial  endowment  must  now  be 
briefly  touched  on — the  source  from  which 
the  endowment  is  to  come,  and  the  hands  in 
which  the  appointments  should  be  placed. 

The  question  of  the  obligations  whicfa  the 
QoUeges  have  contracted  by  the  two  c^tu- 
ries  of  privilege  which  they  have  enjoyed, 
especially  the  privilege  of  being  the  sole  chan- 
nel of  admission  into  the  University,  is  one  for 
the  decision  of  which  no  very  accurate  rules  of 
equity  or  casuistry  exist.  Governments  have 
generally  laid  down  the  rule  that,  where  a 
privilege  is  conferred,  a  responsibility  is 
ipso  facto  contracted,  and  society  has  more 
or  less  acquiesced  eitiier  in  the  justice  of  the 
argument  or  in  the  power  of  the  aigucr. 
With  the  East  India,  mdeed,  and  such  pri- 
vileged Companies,  there  is  a  definite  bar- 
gain made ;  and  a  specific  responsibili^  un- 
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dertoken  leaves  no  room  for  oomplaint.  Bat 
the  rule  is  also  an  elastic  one,  and  railway 
companies  have  to  pay  for  their  ground  of 
privilege  by  responsibilities  imposed  upon 
them  fit>m  time  to  time,  in  addition  to  those 
whidi  the  original  bai^ain  involved.  Hie 
oolites  miffht  indeed  claim,  as  any  other 
priviiegcd  bodies  might  do,  the  liberty 
of  rejecting  responsibility  by  giving  up  pri- 
Tilege ;  they  might  ofier  to  return  to  their 
original  position  as  they  stood  before  their 
academiod  monopoly;  and,  indeed,  the 
schemes  now  proposed  for  University  exten- 
sion would  formally  take  this  monopoly  away 
from  them.  Yet  the  elasticity  of  the  rule 
would  still  pursue  them ;  it  would  be  said 
that  as  they  had  enjoyed  the  privilege  so 
Idng,  thej  had  no  right  to  evade  responsibi- 
lity by  so  late  an  abandonment  of  it ;  and 
that,  moreover,  so  long  a  period  of  privi- 
lege had  given  them  a  standing  which  no  re- 
turn to  an  anterior  state  could  now  undo.  It 
may,  therefore,  be  allowed  that  it  is  not 
worUi  while  entering  very  deeply  into  the 
casuistry  of  this  question,  but  that,  if  mode- 
rate claims  are  made,  -the  colleges  may  not 
unjustly  be  called  upon  to  confer  upon  the 
University,  from  whom  they  have  received 
80  long  an  enjoyment  of  privileges,  a  benefit, 
which  will  also  be  principally  their  lown,  as 
enjoyed  by  their  own  students — ^that  is  to  say, 
to  contribute  to  the  endowment  of  such  Unir 
versity  professorships  as  may  want  erecting 
or  improving,  for  the  sake  of  the  studies  of 
the  place.  But  money  obtained  from  such  a 
source  ought  to  be  used  with  economy — 
only  to  support  professorships  practically 
useful  to  the  University;  and  collected 
justly — all  colleges  contributing  to  discharge 
a  common  responsibility  contracted,  and  to 
a  benefit  common  to  all.  The  Commissioners 
have  selected  particular  colleges,  and  let  off 
the  rest.  Colleges  that  have  special  founda- 
tions for  public  professorships  ought  indeed 
to  be  required  to  carry  these  out ;  but  this 
is  not  a  ground  for  laying  upon  these  col- 
leges the  exclusive  burden  of  a  new  profes- 
soriate, and  we  should  like  to  know  the  pro- 
cess of  logic  by  which  the  Commissioners 
have  imposed  six  professorships  on  Mag- 
dalen College,  because  William  of  Wainfleet 
imposed  tkree.  That  distinguished  society 
will  doubtless  gladly  acknowledge  the  right 
of  its  founder  to  charge  its  revenues  with 

5 nblic  professorships,  but  the  right  of  Her 
lajesty's  Commissioner  to  do  this  is  not  so 
clear.  The  form  of  the  new  professorial  en- 
dowments is  also  objectionable — that  of  an 
accumulation  of  fellowships.  Married  pro- 
fessor-fellows would  be  an  amphibious  race, 
interfering  with  the  college  system  and  spi- 
rit; and  a  tax  laid  upon  tke  colleges  would 


be  preferable  to  an  abstraction  of  positive 
revenue  from  them. 

The  question  of  patronage  or  mode  of  ap- 
pointment, important  as  it  is,  has  been  per- 
haps overrated,  and  an  impartial  survey  of 
the  operation  of  most  different  plans  shows 
that  a  critical  public  opinion  will  extract 
good  appointments  firom  most  of  them,  and 
that  public  indifierence  will  be  taken  advan-* 
tage  of  under  all.  We  will  notice  two.  It 
would  be  easy  to  show  that  the  annual  ofiioe 
of  the  proctor,  who  is  taken  from  the  body 
of  masters,  and  is  a  sort  of  tribune  of  the 
people,  represents  very  feirly,  as  it  goes  the 
round  •f  the  coU^es,  academical  public 
opinion.  Tlie  appointment  of  examiners, 
therefore,  by  the  proctors,  which,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  proposal  of  a  new  scheme  as  a 
substitute  for  it,  came  in  1850  under  the 
rigid  eye  of  the  academical  public,  issued 
triumphantly  out  of  the  ordeal,  when  a  list 
of  examiners  was  shown  containing  every 
distinguished  name  the  University  had  had 
from  the  beginning  of  the  system — ^an  issue 
which  has  produced  a  recent  resolution  of 
the  Tutor's  Association.  The  abstraction  of 
a  patronage  thus  tested  was  uncalled  for, 
the  Commission  only  wanting  to  give  it  to 
the  professors. 

But  the  chief  attack  is  made  on  the  most 
popular  source  of  appointment  in  the  whole 
University,  and,  while  the  Commissioners 
retain  private  boards,  they  dispossess  Con- 
vocation '  as  manifestly  open  to  crave  objec- 
tions.' As  if  that,  which  all  forms  of 
patronage  are  open  to,  were  a  ground  of 
forfeiture.  Convocation  will  certamly  bear 
comparison  as  a  patron  with  the  private 
boards — one  of  which  suppressed  the  Pro- 
fessorship of  Moral  Philosophy  from  1673 
to  1829.  Its  appointments  will  even  fully 
bear  comparison  with  those  of  the  Crown,  as 
the  names  of  Dodwell,  Warton,  Lowth, 
Blackstone,  Woodeson,  Stowell,  in  the  last 
century,  and  the  recent  ones  of  Copleston, 
Milman,  Senior,  Keble,  and  others  show. 
Various  writers  in  the  Blue  Book  should 
have  looked  into  the  Oxford  Calendar  be- 
fore they  laid  down  the  law  so  strongly  on 
this  point.  Dr.  Travers  Twiss,  indeed,  with 
a  candour  which  we  are  sure  was  inspired  by 
the  recollection  of  more  than  One  wise  se- 
lection which  Convocation  has  made,  remarks 
of  the  different  boards  of  University  patrons, 
'  I  do  nut  think  there  is  any  practicid  differ- 
ence in  the  general  result  of  their  appoint- 
ments ;  some  surpass,  others  fall  snort  of 
pre-conceived  expectations.'  No  ground  of 
forfeiture,  then,  has  been  proved  against  Con- 
vocation, and,  that  being  the  case,  another 
ailment  comes  in  to  the  support  of  its  po- 
sition as  patron.    These  appointments  are 
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privileges  which  serve  a  useful  eod  hi  ke^>- 
mg  up  the  corporate  spirit  aad  vigour  of  the 
body.  It  is  indeed  remarkable  that,  simul- 
taneously with  this  attack  on  the  privileges 
of  the  Oicford  ConvocatioEi,  the  University 
of  London  should  have  discovered  its  want 
of  such  a  body,  and  made  a  move  for  one. 
On  this  head  we  cannot  but  recommend  to 
'.attention  a  paper  printed  by  order  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  containing  ^  Copies  or 
eztaracts  of  communications  respecUng  the 
Organisation  of  the  University  of  London,' 
in  return  to  an  address  of  the  House,  March 
15, 1 852.  The  correspondence  is  principally 
between  the  senate  and  graduates,  and  ex- 
hibits, on  the  part  of  the  latter,  a  sound  sense, 
a  manly  spirit,  and  a  sagacity  which  ought 
to  shame  the  designs  of  some  sons  of  an  old- 
er University.  It  must  be  admitted,  howev- 
icr,  that  the  Margaret  Professorship  of  Divin- 
ity is  at  present  too  much  in  the  bands  of 
particular  Collies. 

But  we  have  to  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment to  new  professorships.  The  Commis- 
sion gives  all  this  new  patronage,  including 
sixteen  professorships  and  some  iJiirty  sub- 
professorships,  to  the  Crown.  A  recom- 
mendation to  the  Crown  to  found  valuable 
posts — which,  be  it  remembered,  in  this  par- 
ticular instance,  have  no  employment  fas- 
tened to  them— out  of  college  property,  and 
take  the  patronage  of  them  into  its  own 
hands,  may  be  safely  left  to  the  criticism  of 
any  man  who  knows  what  constitutional 
right,  what  English  justice,  and  what  com- 
mon honesty  is.  And  especially  when  these 
Professorships  are  intended  by  the  Commis- 
sion to  mvolve  College  Fellowships.  For  it 
is  a  strange  argument  that  this '  would  be  no 
greater  hardship  on  the  Colleges  than  the 
nomination  of  the  Dean  of  Christchuroh  and 
its  Canon-professors  by  the  Crown  is  on  that 
society '  (p.  1 8 1 ).  Christchuroh  was  founded 
under  that  patronage ;  but  it  is  as  different 
a  thing  not  to  confer  self-elective  powers  and 
to  take  them  away,  as  it  is  not  to  give  a  man 
money  and  to  pi<^  his  pocket.  Nor  is  the 
Crown  on  general  grounds  the  best  appointer 
to  such  posts.  Sir  William  Hamilton,  in- 
deed, places  it  beneath  town  councils  as  a 
patron;  and  whether  such  an  estimate  is  a 
right  one  or  not,  there  is  much  in  the  follow- 
ing considerations : — 

*  A  great  deal  certainly  depends  on  the  intel- 
ligence and  hberality  of  the  mdividual  minister 
....  But  even  under  the  best  and  most  impar- 
tial minister  it  can  accomplish  its  end  only  m  a 
yery  preinurioos  and  unsatasfactory  manner.  The 
minister  is  transitory ;  the  chmce  of  a  professor 
is  a  fonotion  wholly  different  in  kind  m>m  the 
ordinary  functions  of  his  office,  and  is  not  of 
very  &^aent  recurrence.   The  minister,  there 


fore,  cannot  be  presumed  to  think  of  speosPy 
quali^^g  himself  for  this  contingent  uacti<a 
of  his  duty.  He  must  rely  on  the  informaticHi 
of  others.  But  can  he  obtain  impartial  infor- 
mation, or  be  expected  to  take  the  troabb 
necessary  in  seeking  it  t  On  the  other  hand, 
he  will  he  beneged  by  the  solicitatioiia  of  oandfr* 
dates  and  their  supporters.  Testrmofiials,  ea&- 
lected  by  the  applicant  himself  among  hii 
Mends,  and  strone  m  proportion  to  the  ]jartisl- 
ities  of  the  testiner,  will  be  showered  m,  and 
backed  bv  political  and  personal  recommends- 
tions.  If  he  trusts  to  such  infonnatioo,  be 
limits  his  patronage  to  those  who  apply  Cor  the 
appointment;  and  as  all  cert^oaiesof  coBme- 
tence  are  in  general  ecraaUy  transcendent, lie 
will  naturally  allow  interior  considcrationj  to 
incline  his  preference  among  candidates  all  o»> 
tensibly  the  best. — Discussions^  ^.^  p.  380. 

We  cannot,  however,  accept  for  Osfcvd 
the  '  Curatorial '  system  of  appointment,  or 
the  plan  of  extra  (Jniversity  ooards  for  tiiis 
purpose,  representing  different  scientific  bod- 
ies. Sir  W.  Hamilton  may  or  may  not  fitly 
recommend  such  a  plan  to  the  Scotch  Uni- 
versities, who  give  nothing  to  maintain  the 
posts  appointed  to ;  but  if  colleges  provide 
the  funds  they  ought  .to  have  the  chief  voice 
in  the  appointment  Nor  will  we  think  so 
ill  of  the  coll^;iate  world  as  to  suppose  Uiat 
it  could  not  construct  some  common  repe- 
sentative  board  that  would  be  adequate  to 
the  task,  and  free  from  any  particular  college 
bias. 

We  have  gone  through  in  order  the  «i- 
dowment  of  our  proposed  Professoriate,  and 
the  questions  connected  with  it.  It  now  re- 
mains to  see  the  coping-stone  put  to  the 
structure — ^to  see  a  body  already  endowed 
with  wealth  invested  with  supremacy.  Hie 
professors  are  given,  in  the  first  place,  as  we 
showed  at  the  commencement  of  this  article, 
a  preponderance  in  the  legislative  assembly 
of  the  University ;  and  besides  this,  the  third 
clause  of  the  conclusion  of  the  Eeport  forma 
them  into  ^  a  standing  delegacy,  wholly  offi- 
cial, and  not  liable  to  alteration,  for  the  su- 
pervision of  studies  and  the  appointment  of 
examiners.'  We  might  object  to  this  board 
on  the  particular  ground,  which  we  think  a 
just  one,  that  a  dass  of  teachers  whose  fiinc- 
tion  it  is  to  look  to  the  interests  of  the  sci- 
ence rather  than  that  of  the  pupil,  will  be  s 
one-sided  and  unpractical  supervisor  of  stu- 
dies, if  the  sole  one.  But  we  wiU  only  ob- 
serve the  general  effect  of  these  provisions. 
The  examination  system  gives  the  tone  to 
Oxford ;  examiners  give  the  tone  to  the  ex- 
aminations ;  the  professors  appoint  the  ex- 
aminers. This  position,  combined  with  their 
preponderance  in  the  legislature,  makes  the 
professors  at  once  supreme  in  the  University, 
and  a  total  change  of  system  and  constitu- 
tion is  made*     Digitized  by  VJ^VJV  IC 
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But  what  baye  tiie  prdfeflscnrs  ddne  (bat 
thej  ehanld  be  pat  at  onoo  into  sudi  a  oom- 
inandisg  position,  and  that  the  Uniyersitj 
should   be  delivered,  bound  hand  and  foot, 
hkto  their  keeping  1    This  class  la  at  present 
A^ery  iuoperative  if  not  quite  a  noniinal 
<me.     You  have  to  create  it  afresh  before 
Tou  can  assign  it  any  place,  high  or  low. 
You  profess  to  do  this  by  mecuis  of  increased 
•stipeiKls.    But  how  can  you  possibly  tell 
what  ^e  effect  of  this  arrangement  will  be 
till  it  has  been  tried  1    You  picture  to  your- 
self an  able,  vigorous,  and  zealous  Professor- 
iate, whose  commanding    knowledge  will 
throw  all  the  present  teMhers  of  tk^  Uni- 
versity in  the  background,  and  make  no 
other  position  but  iSis  suitable  for  it.     But 
all  this  is  in  prospect     How  do  you  know 
diat  Buck  will  be  idie  result  ?    Do  good 
salaries  always  bring  zealous  or  able  men, 
and  still  more,  men  whose  ability  and  zeal 
will  last  *?      What  pledge  have  you  then 
that  in  ten  years'  time  your  revived  Pro- 
fessoriate will  not  be  dead  agsdn?    Then 
what  will  be  the  condition  of  the  University, 
imder  the  absolute  control  of  such  a  body  i 
At  any   rate  then  have,  a  little  patience. 
Wtot  till  you  see  what  your  Professoriate 
will  do  before  you  enthrone  it,  and  do  not 
lift  up,  by  mere  &vour  and  partiality,  a  new 
and  untried  body  above  the  neads  of  all  the 
old  established  teachers  and  authorities  of 
the  place.     Let  this  class  earn  its  honouts, 
aecdrding  to  proper  rule,  by  active  service ; 
let  it  push  its  way  to  supremacy  by  those 
commanding  faculties  which  on  the  &ir  field 
of  public  emuladon  do  in  the  natural  course 
of  things  obtain  it.    We  shall  not  object  to 
a  position  so  won.    But  do  not  reward  this 
oommanding  intellect  and  zeal  before  they 
appear,  <at>wn  a  brilliant  Professoriate,  which 
is  a  mere  supposition  of  your  own,  or  treat 
an  eloquent  description,  a  fine  picture,  as  a 
wality. 

Still  less  is  such  a  supremacy  due  to  a 
professoriate  which  is  at  liberty  to  stand  by 
as  a  spectator,  or  condescend  to  be  useful, 
as  it  pleases,  and  is  committed  to  no  share 
in  the  regular  and  solid  work  of  the  {^ace. 
It  is  too  enviable  a  position  whidi  gives 
power  without  labour,  and  not  one  at  any 
rate  to  create  inr  these  days. 

We  need  not  add  that  the  University,  put 
at  the  feet  of  a  body  of  which  two-thirds 
are  nominees  of  the  Crown,  will  be  ripe  for 
the  attentions  of  the  Home  Ofiice,  to  whidi 
the  Commission  indeed  introduces  it  The 
45Ui  clause  of  the  conclusion  recommends 
•that  the  head  of  each  college,  under  the 
•^  of  each  college,  should  transmit  annu- 
ally a  report  on  the  state,  discipline,  studies, 
Mid  revenues  of  the  college,  according  to  such 


form  as  the  visitor  may  think  fit,  and  ihai 
the  vidtor  should  be  catted  upon  to  lay  a  copy 
of  euch  report  before  the  sovereign,  with 
such  observations  as  he  may  think  fit  to  be 
made.'  Such  an  introduction  may  be  ex- 
pected to  lead  to  a  further  acquaintance. 

To  this  abasement  of  the  tutorial  body 
under  the  supremacy  of  the  professoriate 
must  be  added  the  proposal  to  take  a  good 
deal  of  the  very  employment  of  the  tutors 
out  of  their  hands  by  tJ^e  establishment  of 

b-professors.  These,  to  whom  we  have 
ahready  once  or  twice  alluded,  would  form  a 
considerable  corps  on  the  plan  of  the  Com- 
missioners— a  corps,  whose  instruction  would 
ofier  no  advantage  above  that  of  College 
tutors;  for  their  devotion  to  one  line  of 
knowledge  is  in  no  way  secured ;  while  it 
would  be  under  many  disadvantages  as  com- 
pared with  die  Tutorial.  But  there  could 
not  possibly  be  ^nployment  for  this  corps 
and  for  the  college  tutors  too.  An  under- 
graduate cannot  sustain  more  than  a  certain 
quantity  of  teaching.  There  are  college 
tutors  and  private  tutors  at  work  in  the  Uni- 
versity now;  the  Commission  adds  pro- 
fessors; and,  not  content  with  professors, 
adds  sub-professors.  This  accumulation  of 
teacher  upon  teacher  must  leave  one  or  other 
superfluous,  and  the  sub-professor  will  either 
gi^eatly  limit  the  college  tutor's  employ- 
ment, or  the  college  tutor  must  greatly 
limit  his. 

The  rights  of  this  whole  question  maybe 
summed  up  in  a  few  words^  There  is  room 
for  tiie  work  of  the  professor  in  the  Uni- 
versity. His  personal  presence,  voice,  man- 
ner, can  doubtless  give  a  stimulus  to  a  sub- 
ject which  a  book  cannot  do ;  and  this  sti- 
mulus will  suit  some  departments  of  knowl- 
edge. The  professor  comes  in  usefully  to 
give  a  finish  to  previous  labours,  and  impart 
a  dramatic  or  philosophical  colour  to  a  sub- 
ject of  which  Uie  college  tutor  has  instilled 
the  solid  knowledge.  Find  out  then  what 
professorships  are  really  wanted  for  the 
studies  of  the  place,  and  erect  or  improve 
these.  But  because  you  make  a  professoriate 
useful,  do  not  make  it  dominant  Abandon 
the  daim  of  supremacy,  lower  salaries,  ex- 
clude sinecurism,  erect  no  useless  professor- 
ships, dismiss  sub-professors  altogether :  the 
residuum  will  be  a  scheme  that  at  any  rate 
will  deserve  the  attention  of  reasonable 
men. 

At  an  advanced  stage  of  our  journey,  and 
when  we  ought  for  the  comfort  both  of  our 
readers  and  ourselves  to  have  arrived  at  our 
gaol,  the  question  of  the  colleges  and  the 
changes  proposed  for  them  opens  upon  us. 
But  the  very  multiplicity  of  tne  matter  in- 
volved in  this  question  would  compel  us 
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anyhow  to  bring  it  within  a  short  compass, 
because  it  would  be  simply  impossible  to 
enter  into  detail  under  a  volume,  while  the 
general  considerations  on  which  the  whole 
^  question  depends  are  not  many. 

We  shall  presume  that  any  attempts 
which  may  be  made  at  alteration  and  re- 
arrangement in  the  colleges  will  be  made  on 
the  basis  of  the  founder's  intentions,  ac- 
knowledged still  to  be  binding  in  equity  upon 
us  wherever  they  can  usefiilly  and  bene- 
ficially be  put  in  force.  It  is  acknowledged 
on  all  hands  that  under  the  great  social  and 
other  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the 
last  three,  four,  and  five  centuries,  it  is  im- 
possible now  to  carry  out  many  of  the  in- 
tentions of  the  founders  of  the  colleges.  In 
this  state  of  the  case,  then,  one  ailment  to 
which,  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  we  shall 
give  a  more  positive  form  than  the  incipient 
or  approximating  one  which  it  generally 
assumes,  is,  that  as  we  cannot  fulfil  all  the 
intentions  of  the  founders  we  are  not  bound 
to  fulfil  any ;  that  in  the  total  absence  of 
accompanying  obligations,  the  revenues  they 
left  are  necessarily  out  off  from  their  author- 
ity  and  testatorship,  and  that  in  that  condition 
they  revert  to  the  State,  to  be  applied  afresh 
to  any  useful  object,  proper  feeling  suggest- 
ing that  that  object  should  be  cognate  to  the 
original  one.  fiut  this  is  not  the  view  which 
either  natural  justice  approves  or  English 
law  adopts  with  respect  to  founders'  wills. 
English  law  regards  the  founder's  will  as 
living  and  active  except  on  those  points  on 
which  there  is  some  imperative  call  to  inter- 
fere with  it.  Is  there  a  part  of  a  founder's 
or  testator's  intention  which  cannot  be  put 
in  force?  English  law  sanctions  that  ex- 
ception, but  regards  the  founder's  will  as 
going  on  and  acting  still,  only  minims  that 
particular  portion.  Is  there  a  portion  of  a 
founder's  design,  which,  on  some  very  ur- 
gent and  plain  ground  of  expediency,  needs 
a  dispensation?  English  law  allows  that 
exception  too ;  but  still,  as  before,  regards 
the  founder's  will  as  going  on  and  living, 
only  minus  the  excepted  part.  The  founder's 
intention,  thus  firom  time  to  time  inodified, 
endures  in  substance,  and  is  a  permanent 
living  and  present  fluency  in  the  eye  of 
English  law.  The  exception  to  it,  where 
exceptions  are  made,  do  not  aifect  the  resi- 
due, which  remains  as  binding  as  the  entire 
whole  would  have  been  had  no  exceptions 
been  thought  necessary.  Nor  does  the  law 
under  such  circumstances  regard  the  State 
as  taking  the  foundation  out  of  the  original 
founder's  hands  and  disposing  of  it  itself 
afresh,  but  the  original  founder  as  continuing 
in  power  with  respect  to  all  of  the  institu- 


ticm  which  remains,  while  the  State  is  <mlj 
the  authority  for  the  departures  from  it. 

We  shall  therefore  presume  tiiat  any 
alterations  which  may  be  now  attempted  in 
the  college  foundations  will  be  made  on  ths 
basis  of  the  founder's  wills,  and,  on  that 
idea,  shall  state  what  appear  to  be  the  great 
and  paramount  intentions  of  the  founders  of 
colleges  in  erecting  these  institutions;  in 
order  to  ascertain  how  far  these  original  ia- 
tentions  require  modifying,  and  how  fiv 
they  ought  to  be  allowed  to  remain  bindwg; 
as  being  still  useful,  beneficial,  and  praotiea- 
ble. 

First  of  all,  then,  it  must  be  stated  that 
these  institutions  were  founded  in  connexion 
with,  and  for  the  benefit  of^  the  Qiurch; 
and  that  no  difierence  exists,  in  this  respeet, 
in  the  basis  on  which  college  pr(^>erty  and 
that  on  which  the  property  of  cathedral 
chapters  and  church  property  generally  rests. 
The  founders  of  the  colleges,  one  and  i^ 
leave  their  revenues  '  inprofictum  ecelenas.* 
We  shall  be  met  here,  of  course,  with  an 
argument  which  we  see  brought  ouHb,  not  for 
the  first  time  or  for  the  second,  in  the  evi- 
dence attached  to  the  Report ;  the  oommon 
argument  that  the  church  was  changed  at  the 
Reformation,  and  that  the  present  Church  of 
England,  therefore,  has  no  claim  to  the  bene- 
fit of  those  revenues  on  the  ground  of  found- 
ers' intentions,  having  only  received  th^n 
by  gifl  of  the  State  at  the  time  that  the 
church  of  the  founders  was  disestabli^ied  in 
this  country.  So  large  a  question  as  tMi, 
which  involves  in  fact  the  whole  basis  of 
church  property  in  this  country,  is  not  one 
to  be  discussed  incidentally  to  the  subject  of 
collie  reform;  but  two  recommendations 
made  in  the  Oxford  Report  cannot  be  pro- 
perly considered  without  referenoe  to  it 
Let  us  dismiss,  then,  the  absurd  and  futile 
conjectures  upon  which  aiders  on  both  sides 
have  too  much  made  this  question  hingo. 
The  English  Churchman  cannot  presume 
that  an  Oxford  founder  toould  agree  with 
him,  were  he  alive  now ;  and  his  antagonist 
cannot  presume  that  he  would  not ;  for,  aa 
Sir  Edmund  Head  very  properly  observes^ 
*  What  a  man  would  have  thought  on  a  given 
subject,  if  he  had  lived  two  centuries  later, 
is  a  question  purely  speculative,  and  one 
which  every  man  may  answer  differently, 
according  to  his  own  views.'  But  though 
the  question  what  Walter  de  Mertoo,  who 
was  Lord  Chancellor  of  England  in  12d4 — 
what  Walter  de  Stapledon,  who  was  Lord 
High  Treasurer  in  1314 — ^what  Adam  de 
Brome,  who  was  confessor  to  Edward  IL  in 
1326— what  William  of  Wykeham  and 
William  of  Waynfieet,  who  were  Biabops  of 
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T^chesterin  ldS6  and  1456*-would  think, 
were  they  alive  in  the  year  1853,  is  a  question 
whidi,  as  it  is  without  meaning,  admits  of 
no  answer:  we  do  know  what  Merton,  what 
Stapledon,  what  Waynfleet  cHdy  in  the  ages 
in  whidi  tiey  respectively  lived.  They  gave 
revenues  for  particular  purposes,  in  connexion 
with  a  certain  church.  The  question  then  is 
— h  that  church  the  same  communion  with 
the  present  Church  of  England  1  llie  Roman 
Church  says  it  is  not ;  but  the  English  Church 
has  always  maintained  that  it  is.  And,  if  it 
is,  the  English  Qiurch  ^oys  those  revenues 
according  to  the  founder's  intentions,  which 
intentions  are  satisfied  by  the  identity  of  the 
oommunion. 

Two  suggestions  of  the  Commissioners 
ought  not  to  be  discussed  without  some 
reference  to  this  church  claim.  One  is  the 
proposed  erection  of  new  professorships  out 
of  college  funds.  In  the  sdieme  of  the  Com- 
mission these  new  posts  are  provided  for  by 
being  appended  in  the  shape  of  ifellowships  to 
colleges ;  in  which  shape  they  come  under 
the  same  tests  to  which  fellowships  are  sub* 
jected.  But  this  is  not  an  arrangement 
which  ought  to  be  adopted :  such  professor- 
ships  ought  t^  be  University  situations 
simply.  But  as  University  situations  the 
Char<»i  has  no  farther  hold  upon  them  than 
that  which  is  contained  in  the  present  con^ 
nezion  of  the  Universities,  as  such,  with  the 
Church,  which  is  not  by  any  means  a  certain 
one.  The  general  basis,  then,  of  Church 
property  in  ^le  country  continuing,  these 
posts  might,  by  an  arrangement  affecting 
only  the  Universities,  be  separated  from  the 
Church,  and  though  maintained  out  of  her 
property,  held  by  men  out  of  her  oommunion 
-Hk  result  against  which  some  special  pro- 
vision ought  to  be  made. 

Another  suggestion  of  the  Commission, 
which  ought  not  to  be  considered  without 
reference  to  the  Church's  claim,  is  the  pro- 
posd  to  abolish  holy  orders  as  the  condition 
of  the  tenure  of  fellowships.  This  condition 
generally  prevails  in  Oxford ;  yet  the  im- 
munity of  two  whole  foundations,  and  of 
respectable  portions  of  six,  leave  no  incon- 
iiderable  exception  to  the  rule.  There  are 
many  advantages  in  such  a  tenure.  The 
office  of  teacher  has  been  generally  looked 
upon  in  this  country  as  quasi  clerical; 
I^ents  are  more  satisfied  to  place  their  sons 
under  men  who  give  this  pledge ;  custom 
and  public  opinion  have  given  private  tuition 
and  sanctioned  the  committal  of  public  and 
grammar  schools,  to  clergymen ;  and,  within 
the  last  dozen  vears,  the  Bishop  of  Worces- 
ter has  made  the  undermasterships  of  King 
Edward's  School,  at  Birmingham,  titles  for 
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orders.  But  instruction  in  Oxford  ought 
certainly  not  to  be  less  in  clerical  hands 
than  it  b  generally  over  the  country )  and 
there  is  a  particular  reason  why  it  should  be 
more  so,  viz.  the  great  proportion  of  students 
who  use  its  education  as  an  avenue  to  clerical 
life.  On  the  other  band,  the  dangers  of  a 
lay  teacher's  position,  who  i^  thrown  on  the 
world  of  pure  intellect  as  his  home,  are  not 
slight;  for  human  nature  requires,  under 
such  circumstances,  the  balance  of  a  moral 
or  religious  tie.  And  fellows  who  are  not 
tutors  will  be  encouraged  by  such  a  liberty 
in  a  long  postponement  of  their  choice  of  a 
profession,  which  may  end  in  producing  a 
loose,  wandering,  and  irresolute  class,  which 
will  suggest  its  total  suppression  as  the  best 
remedy  for  its  mischiefs.  The  grounds  of 
the  objection  to  retaining  this  condition  of  a 
fellowship,  which  are  mainly  two,  are  much 
weaker  ones.  Holy  orders  are  undoubtedly 
sometimes  taken  by  persons  unfit  lor  them 
in  consequence  of  this  rule;  but  an  occa- 
sional abuse  is  no  argument  against  a  system 
which  is  justified  in  laying  fair  trials  on  men 
for  large  ends.  Moreover,  the  trial  is  sure 
to  come  sooner  or  later;  the  colleges,  are 
patrons ;  and  we  may  leave  it  to  the  inge* 
niou9  casuistry  of  Mr.  Bonamy  Price  to 
intimate  that  a  man  takes  holy  orders  with 
an  interested  levity  in  order  to  retain  a 
fellowship,  but  with  a  pious  discretion  in 
order  to  obtain  a  living.  To  the  other 
objection,  that  the  collie  tuition  loses  those 
fellows  whom  the  choice  of  a  lay  life  removes 
from  the  foundation,  it  can  only  be  said  that 
those  whose  object  it  is  to  secularize  institu^ 
tions,  will  never  want  an  argument.  The 
withdrawal  of  a  fellowship  from  the  income 
of  a  lay  college  tutor  need  not  remove  h^m 
from  that  post,  if  his  devotion  to  his  calling 
is  equal  to  his  capacity,  and  if  his  capacity 
is  sufiiciently  remarkable  to  induce  the  head 
of  his  college  to  solicit  his  stay.  And  if 
even  it  must,  it  is  frivolous  to  say  that  the 
clerical  fellows  are  not  an  amply  sufficient 
stock  from  which  to  supply  the  tutorship ; 
though  an  exceedingly  rare  case  may  happen 
of  a  useful  layman  being  lost  In  this  state 
of  the  case,  then,  the  claims  of  ecclesiastical 
property  to  those  ecclesiastical  conditions 
which  are  attached  by  the.  testators  to  it 
come  in  strongly.  It  was  evidently  the 
intention  of  the  Oxford  founders  that  these 
institutions  should  be  conducted  by  clergy-  ^ 
men,  and  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  to 
the  Church  that  this  design  should  be  main- 
tained. No  necessity  for  the  change,  and 
many  good  reasons  against  it,  appearing, 
what  right  have  you  to  secularize  clerical 
feUowBhips  any  more  tl»n^d^e<^ri3|^^^. 
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canonries?  How  much  more  moderate  a 
tone  on  this  subject  does  the  Cambridge 
Commission  take  :-r* 

There  are,  no  doubt,  strong  objections  to  the 
practical  working  of  such  restrictions  by  which 
the  emoluments  of  the  fellowship  are  made  to 
operate  as  a  temptation  to  a  person  to  enter 
into  holy  orders.  On  the  other  hand,  we  cannot 
contemplate  with  anjr  satisfaction  the  simple 
removal  of  all  obligation  to  select  a  profession 
at  a  certain  period  of  life.  If  it  be  left  free  to 
the  fellow  of  a  college  to  determine,  at  his  own 
time  and  pleasure,  wnether  he  will  be  of  any  or 
no  profession,  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  sinecure 
character  of  fellowships  would  soon  become  such 
as  to  demand  some  yery  sweepng  measure  of 
reform.  Such  a  change  in  the  law  of  coUe^ 
would  be  likely,  as  we  think,  to  produce  an  m* 
jurious  effect  upon  the  tone  and  manners  of  the 
University.  Moreover,  in  considering  this  ques- 
tion, it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  the  case 
of  several  of  the  colleges  it  vras  manifestly  the 
intention  of  the  founders  to  appropriate  their 
endowments  to  the  maintenance  of  a  succession 
of  men  who  ^ould  devote  themselves  to  the 
service  of  God  in  the  ministry  of  the  Church. 
For  these  and  other  reasons  we  are  inclined  to 
recommend  only  such  a  relaxation  in  the  existing 
law  of  some  of  the  colleges  as  would  allow  of  a 
reasonable  interval  of  time  before  a  newly- 
elected  fellow  should  be  required  to  enter  into' 
holy  orders,  or  vacate  his  fellowship.' — Report 
cf&e  Cambridge  Commissiwiy  p.  171. 

Upon  this  basis,  then — ^that  is  to  say,  in 
oonnexion  wiih  the  Church,  4ks  the  supreme 
and  comprehensive  institution  including  all 
these  lesser  ones  within  it — two  paramount 
objects  present  themselves,  as  Uie  objects 
whidi  the  founders  of  the  colleges  had  in 
view.  It  may  be  said  that  Chichele  men- 
tions, as  the  object  for  which  he  founded 
All  Souls  College,  prayer  for  the  souls  of 
those  who  f(?ll  in  the  battle  of  Aginoourt ; 
that  Eglesfield,  Wykeham,  and  Waycfleet 
made  ritual  a  considerable  feature  of  the  col- 
leges they  founded ;  and  that  other  founders 
laid  this,  that,  and  t^e  other  obligation  upon 
the  fellows  of  their  colleges :  but,  whatever 
these  were,  they  were  not  the  objects  for  which 
the  founders  erected  these  institutions.  A 
great  deal  too  much  has  been  made  of  the 
expressed  object  of  Chichele  by  those  whose 
mm  it  has  been  to  show  that  the  objects  of 
our  founders  were  obsolete,  and  therefore 
that  the  revenues  which  were  devoted  to 
them  have  lapsed  to  the  State.  However 
Chichele  may  have  expi:essed  this  object,  it 
is  absurd  to  suppose  that  he  would  have 
founded  in  the  first  University  in  Christen- 
dom, upon  a  ground  consecrated  to  science, 
and  in  the  very  centre  of  mental  activity, 
theological  and  philosophical,  an  institution 
of  which  the  principal  design  was  prayer  for 
ihQ  souls  of  those  who  were  slain  in  the  bat- 


tle of  Aginoourt  If  that  had  been  bis  pdn- 
cipal  object,  it  is  too  little^to  say  diat  aay 
other  place  would  have  done  as  well  fw  ha 
institution  as  Oxford;  for  indeed  Oifard 
was  just  the  worst  place  in  wfaidi  he  ooold 
have  put  it,  on  account  of  the  oonatant  ne- 
cessary collision  betwe^i  its  activities  and 
the  abstraction  and  passiveness  which  tib 
devotional  object  would  have  needed.  On- 
chele,  like  other  founders,  erected  a  college 
for  certain  purposes;  but,  his  institutLoo 
erected,  he  made  its  members  oaeful  for  a 
particular  object,  in  which  he  took  interest 
Prayer  for  the  dead  was  a  regular  part  of 
the  devotional  system  of  that  day;  he 
directed  such  prayer  into  a  parUcolar  ohao- 
nel. 

The  paramount  objects  of  the  founders  of 
the  colleges  were  two— the  promotion  of 
learning,  and  the  assistance  of  the  poor  la 
connexion  with  learning. 

The  founders  wished  to  encourage  ii» 
learned  life,  and  contemplated  the  residenoa 
in  their  colleges  of  a  set  of  men  pernumeo^y 
devoted  to  study,  and  carrying  on  a  life  of 
reading  and  thought  with  no  aim  but  tint 
which  was  contained  in  such  a  mode  of  life 
itself — the  improvement  of  their  own  minds 
and  the  increase  of  the  general  stock  of 
learning  in  the  world.  But  the  ordinaiy 
account  of  this  object  of  the  founders  of 
colleges  we  think  somewhat  oyerstates 
its  proportion  in  the  scheme.  It  is  quite 
true  that  the  founders  oont^nplated  the 
permanent  learned  life  prindpallv.  But 
it  is  not  doing  justioe  to  the  compreliensiTe- 
ness  of  their  f  Ian  to  suppose  that  they  cod- 
templated  it  solely ;  they  had  also  before 
them  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  witli  a  pre- 
paratory and  educational  aim.  Nor  did  this 
latter  aim  include  only  the  oommonar-popils 
of  colleges,  who  were  indeed  rarely  contem- 
plated in  the  older  foundations,  but  also  the 
fellows.  A  fellowship  in  those  days,  given 
as  it  was  after  the  degree  of  B.A.,  wfakh 
was  obtained  then  at  the  age  of  the  j^^sent 
schoolboy,  was  not  given  after  educatkxi 
was  over,  but  in  the  course  and  for  the  ooo' 
tinuance  of  education.  The  Bachelor  of  Arts 
was  then  really  in  the  atate  in  which  he  la 
now  nominall) — in  statu  pupillari.  He  was 
really  undei^oing  discipline,  and  four  more 
years  of  instruction  had  to  be  passed  before 
he  had  completed  his  education,  i,  e.  before 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts — the  first  aca- 
demical terminus — was  reached.  A  B.A 
fellow,  therefore,  of  those  days  was  hardly 
of  the  age  of  a  schoolboy  just  entering  the 
University  now.  And  thereifore  a  felJowahip 
was  in  his  case  what  a  scholarship  or  exhibi- 
tion is  now,  with  the  difiference  that  it  was  a 
permanent  plaocyl^i^^it^temporary  one.    It 
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was  a  help  in  the  first  Instance  to  obtaining 
a  good  education,  instead  of  crowning  a  good 
education  already  received.  The  statutes 
of  colleges,  indeed,  expressly  contemplated 
a  work  of  education  and  preparation  going 
on  there,  while  they  contemplated  also  the 
departure  of  members  for  other  situations, 
at  a  time  when  colleges  consisted  of  fellows 
only,  and  had  no  commoners. 

Amidst  the  greatest  changes  of  discipline 
and  system,  the  fellowships  still  promote 
remarkably  these  general  ends.  While  the 
xionditions  attached  to  them  exclude  them 
from  the  invidious  rank  of  regular  prefer- 
meit,  they  encourage  learning,  both  as 
prizes,  and  also  as  opportunities  for,  though 
Dot  obligations  to,  the  learned  life.  And 
the  fellowships  greatly  aid  the  colleges  as 
places  of  education.  They  give  the  instruc- 
tors Skpied  i  terre,  raise  their  situations  to 
a  value  which  secures  the  services  of  able 
men,  and  are  the  basis  on  which  the  tutorial 
system  rests.  The  tutorial  system  could 
not  go  on  nearly  so  effectively  without  the 
independent  position  of  the  fellow,  by  virtue 
of  which  the  tutor  has  an  authority  of  his 
own  over  and  above  what  is  derived  from 
his  appointment — an  authority  which  thfe 
founder  committed  to  him  when  he  made 
him  one  of  the  ruling  body  of  the  college. 
And  though  it  may  be  said  that  for  t£is 
employment  a  small  proportion  of  the  pre- 
sent number  of  fellows  would  suffice,  there 
would  be  great  practical  difficulties  to  an 
effective  succession  of  tutors,  were  there  not, 
heside  the  acting  and  present  tutors  of  a 
college,  on  overplus  of  fellows  as  a  stock  to 
supply  it.  And  on  such  a  basis,  the  work 
is  conducted  with  a  better  understanding  and 
more  unity. 

The  great  social  changes  which  have  taken 
place  since  the  founders'  times,  and  some 
popular  errors  to  which  a  particular  expres- 
sion has  given  rise,  will  oblige  an  ampler 
discussion  of  the  second  great  object  of  the 
founders — the  assistance  of  the  poor  in  con- 
nexion with  learning.  The  college  revenues 
were  left  for  the  assistance  of  poor  scholars 
--pauperes  et  indigentes  sclwlares ;  this 
phrase  goes  the  round  of  the  college  statutes, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  was  a 
fundamental  object  in  the  erection  of  these 
institutions.  But,  unfortunately,  the  very 
positiveness  and  decision  with  which  the 
founders  have  expressed  this  d^gn  have 
been  used  to  counteract  it,  and  the  claims 
of  poverty  have  suffered  from  the  very  force 
with  which  attention  to  them  was  enjoined. 

The  course  of  popular  ideas  on  this  sub- 
ject has  been  first  to  take  this  intention  of 
founders  in  an  extreme  sense,  such  as  would 
Juake  it  plainly  obselete  and  impracticable 


in  the  present  day,  and  then  to  draw  the 
natural  inference  that  we  are  under  no  ob- 
ligation now  to  attend  to  this  intention  of 
founders.  The  term  pauperes  sckolares  has 
been  understood  as  necessarily  meaning 
young  men  from  the  lowest  daes  in  society 
— the  elates  of  common  peasants  and  labour- 
ers :  the  admission  has  then  been  easily  ob- 
tained, that  it  would  not  do  now  to  confine 
the  assistance  of  our  colleges  to  this  class ; 
and  the  founders  intention  has  been  thus  dis- 
posed of.  But  the  expression  pauperes  schoU 
ares  had  not  this  confined  and  this  incorrect 
meaning  in  the  days  of  the  founders:  it 
meant  then  only  what  the  terms  themselves 
express,  and  it  included  a  large  class  to 
which  those  terms  themselves  could  only  be 
applied.  Why  do  we  suppose  that  the 
founders  of  colleges  meant  more  than  they 
said  1  Poverty  is  not  want  of  blood,  it  is 
not  want  of  position ;  it  is  want  of  means. 
Persons  are  apt  to  suppose,  indeed,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  that  where  a  class  is  made 
an  object  of  charity,  by  that  class  must 
necessarily  be  meant  the  lowest  class  in 
society.  But  this  is  a  mistake,  which  arises 
from  an  incorrect  and  narrow  notion  of 
charity.  It  is  the  function  of  charity  to  ffive 
to  each  person  and  each  class  that  which 
eaph  person  and  each  class  legitimately  needs, 
whatever  that  need  may  be.  To  the  lowest 
class  in  society  we  give  money  to  buy  food 
and  clothing,  because  food  and  clothing  are 
the  urgent  wants  of  that  class ;  but  a  much 
superior  class,  which  is  provided  with  these 
necessaries,  and  can  maintain  life  without 
assistance,  stands  in  need  of  assistance  for 
education :  a  good  education  being  as  natur- 
al a  want  of  a  class  which  is  on  a  level  to- 
desire  and  appreciate  it,  as  food  and  cloth- 
ing are  of  a  lower  class.  We  have  discov- 
ered,  then,  a  class  which  is  a  true  obysct  of* 
charity,  and  yet  not  by  any  means  the  low- 
est class  in  society.  Such  was  the  class 
which,  to  a  large  extent,  produced  the  pau-^ 
peres  sckolares^  who  were  the  objects  of  the 
bounty  of  our  founders.  The  poor  scholar 
was  not  necessarily  a  man  of  low  birth  and  . 
connexions;  he  was  oflen  of  gentle,  and 
might  be  of  noble,  blood.  But  a  slight  re- 
move from  the  main  stock  of  a  good  fami- 
ly is  a  total  separation  from  its  wealth.  The 
knight  and  the  squire  have  no  surplus  for 
their  first  or  second  cousins,  who  may  thus 
be  in  a  position  making  them  feel  all  the 
wants  of  their  class  in  society,  with  no 
means  to  supply  them.  And  this  partioulac 
difficulty  of  position  accompanies  sociefy  ia 
all  its  steps,  from  the  nobleman  to  the  squire, 
and  from  the  squire  to  the  citizen  and  trades-  * 
man.  The  founders  of  the  colleges  respect- 
ed the  wants  of  this  large  class,  and  this 
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class  supplied  to  a  considerable  extent,  in 
accordance  with  their  design,  the  members 
of  these  eleemosynarj  institutions.  The 
rolls  of  Magdalen  College  show  among  the 
names  of  its  first  Demies — nearly  all  put 
in  by  William  of  Waynfleet  himself,  and 
therefore  certainly  open  to  no  objection  on 
the  score  of  the  founder's  intention — ^the 
names  of  Tichbourne  of  Hampshire,  Mas- 
singbird  of  Lincolnshire,  of  Ashby,  Dryden, 
and  Catesby  of  Northamptonshire  (the  lat- 
ter destined  to  Gunpowder  fame),  of  Colet, 
(the  &mily  to  which  Dean  Colet  belonged), 
of  Radcliffe  and  Brackenborough  (families 
that  contribute  dramatis  personoi  to  Shak- 
speare's  historical  plays).  The  Reforma- 
tion, with  its  commotions  and  changes,  low- 
ers for  some  time  the  standard ;  but,  after- 
wards, when  the  class  of  pauperet  scholares 
bad  not  ceased  or  their  claims  become  ob- 
selete,  the  names  of  Fairfiuc,  Annesley, 
Strickland,  Mainwaring,  Pudsey,  Langton, 
Aldwordi,  Maynard,  Harwar,  Cradock, 
Adams,  Stonehouse,  Frampton,  Sacheverel, 
Holbedi,  Blount,  Holt,  represent  old-estab- 
lished families  in  Yorkshire,  Oxfordshire, 
Berkshire,  Northamptonshire,  Warwickshire, 
Gloucestershire,  Derbyshire,  and  Bucking 
hamshire.  Greorge  Wither,  the  poet,  of  the 
family  of  Wither  of  Manydowne,  near 
Wootton  St  Lawrence,  Hampshire,  came 
up  in  I6O3  to  Magdalen,  to  join  the  class  of 
poor  scholars,  then  a  considerable  one  in 
the  college,  dbtinct  from  the  members  of 
the  foundation.  He  describes,  in  the  ^  Abuses 
Whipt  and  Stript,'  published  in  1613,  his 
poor-scholar  life : — 

To  that  ford  I  came. 
Of  which  an  ox  they  say  bears  half  the  name. . . . 
There  once  arrived,  'cause  my  wits  were  raw, 
I  fell  to  wondering  at  each  thing  I  saw, 
And  for  my  learning  made  a  month^s  vacation, 
In  nolJhg  of  the  place's  situation. 
I  did,  as  other  idle  freshmen  do, 

Long  for  to  see  the  bell  of  Oseney  too 

But  jet  indeed,  may  I  not  grieve  to  tell, 

I  never  drank  at  Aristotle's  well ; 

And  that  perhaps  may  be  the  reason  why 

I  know  so  little  in  philosophy. 

Yet  old  Sir  Harry  Bath  was  not  forgot. 

In  the  remembrance  of  whose  wondrous  shot 

The  forest  by  (believe  it  they  that  will) 

Retains  the  surname  of  Shotoyer  still. 

Then  having  seen  enough,  and  there  wiihall 

Got  some  experience  at  the  tennis-ball, 

My  tutor  telling  me  I  was  not  sent 

There  to  be  idle,  but  with  an  intent 

^or  to  increase  my  knowledge,  called  me  in. 

And  vrith  his  grave  instructions  did  begin 

To  teach,  and  by  his  good  persuasion  sought 

Xo  bring  me  to  a  love  of  what  he  taught.*^ 

I 
*     The  lines,  which  we  quote  rather  for  the 
facts  than  for  the  grace  which  they  display, 


show  plainly  that  a  poor  scholar  of  those 
days  was  not  necessarily  a  boy  from  the 
plough,  but  might  be  a  young  gentleman— 
not  so  Tery  unlike  an  Oxford  undergraduate 
of  the  present  day.  But  this  question  may 
be  set  at  rest  by  the  will  of  Lord  Craven, 
who  in  1647  founded  sdiolarships  at  the  two 
Universities  with  a  preference  to  'poor 
scholars  next  of  kin'  to  himself:  the  t^m 
being  used  evidently  by  him  in  the  old  and 
traditionary  meaning. 

The  rank  of  poor  scholars,  then,  included 
in  those  days  a  middle  and  upper  class ;  aDd 
so  far,  therefore,  the  eleemosynary  design  of 
the  college  foundation  is  not  ol^lete  and 
impracticable.  Society,  through  whatever 
changes  it  may  pass,  will  never  want  a  large 
representative  of  that  type  which  has  hfin 
just  now  described ;  and  the  text,  'ye  have 
the  poor  always  with  you,'  may  be  inte^ 
preted  of  a  class  of  superior  as  well  as  a 
class  of  the  lowest  poor.  The  perpetual 
drafting  off  of  collateral  lines  from  mah 
ones,  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  reverses  in  trade, 
the  extravagance  of  one  generation  which 
beggars  another,  throw  every  day  numbera 
into  the  difficulty  of  being  in  a  respectable 
position  of  which  they  cannot  supply  th^ 
natural  and  legitimate  wants.  Take  the 
single  class  of  clergy,  exhibiting  a  great 
mass  of  low  fixed  incomes,  and  think  of  the 
necessary  consequences  which  that  fact  in- 
volves. Of  the  London  charities,  occupying 
only  one  chapter  of  Mr.  Sampson  Low's 
book,  and  producing,  with  a  mixture  of  self- 
support,  an  annual  sum  of  130,000/.,  far  the 
greater  part  are  middle-class  ones.  Christ's 
Hospital  is  a  middle-class  charity ;  and  so 
are,  in  some  degree,  all  our  grammar-sdiools 
and  our  public  schools.  But  we  see  with 
our  eyes  the  state  of  the  case  when  a  dass 
under  these  difficulties  sits  at  our  tables,  and 
is  our  next-door  neighbour  everywhere; 
when  its  prospects,  its  pressures,  its  appli- 
cations, its  opportunities  anxiously  watched 
and  eagerly  clutched,  its  disappointmenta, 
its  successes,  which  are  made  so  much  of 
while  they  are  intrinsically  so  small — when 
all  its  deep  and  its  petty  cares,  aims  and 
hopes — form  the  ever-repeated  news  in  our 
streets,  and  the  constantly  recurring  theme 
of  friendly  gossip  or  benevolent  consultation 
at  our  firesides. 

There  was  indeed  another  and  a  lower 
class  which  the pauperes  Scholares  included; 
and  the  founders  did  undoubtedly  give  even 
to  the  lowest  class  a  place  in  their  institu- 
tions. But  under  a  check  of  proper  discri- 
mination, this  too  is  a  dutv,  not  only  not 
obsolete  now,  but  in  the  highest  degree  ser- 
viceable, and  consistent  with  existing  social 
laws  and  claims.     And  there  is  no  proof 
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that  the  founders  intended  this  dutj  to  be  per- 
formed without  discrimination  ;  and  if  they 
did,  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not 
pat  into  efiect  their  benevolence,  with  the 
addition  of  our  own  check.  No  sensible 
man  certainly  will  recommend  the  admission 
into  the  University  of  a  class  of  poor  stu- 
dents whose  only  claim  is  that  tlray  are 
poor.  Universities  were  not  founded  for 
levelling  the  distinctions  of  Providence ;  and 
experience  shows  the  great  injustice  which 
is  done  to  the  person  himself,  when,  without 
any  natural  difference,  he  is  lifted  up  above 
Ws  natural  rank,  to  be  the  victim  in  after 
life  of  awkward  social  relationships  to  which 
his  pride  and  his  conscience  respond  oppo- 
sitely, oppressed  by  the  sense  of  isolation 
which  an  artificial  position  inflicts,  and 
tempted  to  low  means  of  remedying  it.  We 
may  be  opposing  some  generous  specula^ 
tions  which  the  recent  movement  in  the 
Church  raised ;  but  it  must  be  said  that 
young  men  introduced  from  this  class  into 
the  ministry  of  the  Qiurch,  are,  if  they  are 
not  remarkably  superior  to,  too  likely  to  be 
much  below,  the  clerical  average,  and  to  be 
just  the  most  greedy  and  secular  of  the 
whole  body,  ^e  simple  ministry  of  the 
Qiurch  is  to  them,  what  to  others  it  is  not, 
a  great  addition  of  worldly  rank ;  and  that 
being  the  oase,  the  aspecb  of  the  Church  as 
an  avenue  to  worldly  advantages  is  almost 
of  necessity  a  specially  prominent  one  in 
their  eyes,  and  their  temptation  to  use  it  as 
such  proportionally  stronger.  If  you  think 
that  clergy  from  a  humbler  class  will  on 
that  account  bear  hardships  better,  you  are 
mistaken ;  they  are  just  the  men  to  grumble 
most,  because  they  have  less  of  the  senti- 
ment or  romance  of  a  contrast  to  support 
them — ^the  contrast  between  natural  position 
and  voluntary.  The  medieval  Church  had 
orders  of  clergy  which  were  used  to  do 
work  for  which  men  from  the  higher  classes 
of  society  were  unfit ;  for  preaching  friars 
ahe  may  have  preferred  men  of  a  lower 
rank.  But,  particular  objects  excepted,  the 
medieval  Church  did  what  the  Church  has 
in  every  age  wisely,  and  we  will  add  rever- 
ently, done — she  got,  with  the  highest  talents 
and  |ifbs,  the  highest  rank  also  she  could 
get  for  the  service  of  the  Church.  Nor, 
when  ecclesiastical  places  were  supplied 
from  a  lower,  was  it  because  the  Church 
preferred  that  rank,  but  because  she  could 
not  get  a  higher  one. 

But  though  it  is  no  function  of  a  University 
to  take  up  young  njen  from  the  lower  ranks 
without  a  special  reason,  with  a  special 
reason  it  most  decidedly  is.  Where  real 
-  marks  of  genius  or  high  talent  appear  in  the 
lower  classes,  there  is  a  call  upon  us  to 


bring  it  out,  and  give  it  form  and  training. 
This  is  more  than  a  duty  even  which  we  owe 
to  the  Church  or  the  nation ;  it  is  an  imme> 
di^  act  of  religion,  an  obedience  due  to  a 
direct  pointing  of  the  finger  of  God.  We 
are  wisely  restrained  by  a  scrupulous  fore- 
thought in  the  case  of  the  ordinary  poor  in 
this  matter :  we  think  of  the  dangers  to 
humility  and  to  simplicity,  and  of  all  the 
social  incongruities  into  which  they  will  be 
introduced.  But  in  the  case  of  high  in- 
tellect, of  which  true  symptoms  and  pledges 
are  seen,  we  have  no  business  with  these 
considerations.  No  scruples  and  no  {pais 
ought  to  interfere  with  the  sacred  duty  of 
bringing  out  that ;  upon  you  rests  that  re- 
sponsibility;  and  the  responsibility  of  pro- 
viding a  due  defence  against  future  trials 
rests  upon  One  who  is  sure  to  fulfil  it ;  who, 
as  He  nas  bestowed  the  gift,  will  give  His 
aid  to  escape  the  snares  which  will  accom- 
pany it.  To  ordinary  men  we  may  act  aft 
nurses,  and  keep  them  out  of  harm's  way ; 
but  danger  is  the  privilege  of  high  gifts. 
Do  not  be  afraid  of  this  fi;reat  law,  or  at^ 
tempt  to  improve  it,  or  uiink  that  results 
worth  having  can  be  attained  without  it. 
Your  pupil  in  afler  days  will  either  be  the 
better  for  his  trials,  or,  if  he  is  not,  it  will 
be  his  own  fiiult  But  high  intellect  is  a 
sacred  thing,  and  must  be  brought  out  at  all " 
risks. 

The  eleemosynary  designs  then  of  foun* 
ders  are  not  obsolete  and  impracticable,  but 
are  suitable  to  the  present  age ;  and,  admit- 
ting of  a  fulfilment,  they  cannot  be  unful- 
filled without  injustice  both  to  them  and  to 
those  classes.  But — ^and  we  speak  in  no 
spirit  of  hostile  criticism,  but  because  a 
grave  fact  ought  to  be  observed,  and  an  evil 
must  be  asserted  in  order  to  a  remedy — 
Oxford  does  not  fulfil  this  duty  to  the  Church 
and  nation  in  either  of  those  respects  which 
we  have  mentioned.  Neither  the  claims  of 
middle-class  poverty  nor  those  of  lower-class 
intellect  are  sufficiently  attended  to,  the  lat- 
ter being  indeed  almost  wholly  neglected. 
Chance,  which  fulfils  the  foaoder's  intenticma 
in  some  degree,  does  not  at  the  aame  time 
give  it  more  of  a  fulfilment  than  it  would 
have  had  had  he  never  expressed  it — and 
expressed  it  for  the  very  purpose  of  obtahi- 
ing  more  of  a  fulfilment  than  ohance  would 
give  him. 

Such  a  state  of  things  has  arisen  in  a  great 
measure  from  causes  over  which  the  Uni* 
versity  has  had  no  control.  She  has  been 
compelled  by  a  course  of  events  to  give 
away  all  places  by  an  examination  test ;  and 
the  very  justice  of  an  examination  test  ex- 
cludes attention  to  any  other  claims — that 
of  poverty  with  the  rest.    It  may  be  said 
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indeed  that  the  poor  are  sore  to  get  assist- 
ahoe  on  this  basis  if  they  deserve  it,  but  this 
ii  not  true:  Tfaid  test  gives  a  decided  ad- 
vantage to  the  affluent  classes ;  and  a  high 
natural  hstellect  to  which  narrow  meaAs 
have  not  given  the  conventional  cultivation 
and  shape,  but  whose  real  depth  and  re- 
sources subsequent  years  will  prove,  is  not 
on  an  examination  equality  with  a  trained 
and  moulded  inferior.  Though  you  have 
certainly  a  right  then  to  insist  on  a  superior 
intellect  as  the  condition  of  raising  a  student 
out  of  the  lowest  class,  an  examination  is 
not  a  fair  test  of  his  intellect ;  while  in  the 
case  of  middle-class  poverty  you  have  no 
right  to  insist  on  such  superiority ;  its  na^ 
tural  position,  without  this,  entitling  it  to 
the  founder's  bounty.  The  fellowships  then 
are  elected  to,  wh^her  well  or  ill,  without 
direct  regard  to  this  claim  ;  though  a  proper- 
ty restriction,  which  is  a  very  capricious  one 
in  some  colleges,  recognizing  land  and  eo- 
desiastical  preferment  only  in  an  age  of 
Funds,  keeps  them  generally  out  c^  the 
bands  of  the  affluent  Nor  as  prizes  given 
after  education,  could  they  assist  the  poor  to 
education  any  how.  Scholarships  and  ex- 
hibitions, Bible-clerkships  and  servitorships 
represent  the  small  residuum  of  college  re- 
venues afVer  fellowships  have  been  subtract- 
ed. Of  these,  scholarships  and  exhibitions 
feel  justly  the  strong  claims  of  intellectual 
merit  upon  them,  and  cannot  consent  to 
weaken  the  great  use  which  they  serve  so 
long  as',  they  attend  singly  to  it ;  though  a 
great  waste  of  founder's  bounty  often  takes 
place,  while  the  candidate  who  only  wants 
th6  honour  carries  off  the  emolument. 
There  remain  Bible-derkships  and  servitor- 
ships, with  one  or  two  scholarships  of  mod- 
em date — that  is  to  say,  of  vast  revenues, 
the  whole  of  which  is  charged  by  the  testa- 
tors with  the  direct  consideration  of  poverty 
—there  remain  the  proceeds  of  some  thirty 
situations,  only  about  half  of  which  are  a 
maintenance,  which  obey  this  charge. 

With  these  reflections  and  observations 
we  turn  to  that  part  of  the  scheme  of  the 
Cbmmissioners  which  is  concerned  with  the 
eleemosynary  object  of  the  college  foun- 
dations. 

The  ^Commissioners  start  here  with  two 
strings  to  their  bow,  and  lay  down,  as  the 
basis  of  the  question,  two  alternatives,  either 
of  which  will  gain  the  desired  conclusion. 
Thej  first  doubt  whether  the  founders  ever 
did  really  intend  to  favour  the  claims  of 
poverty.    The  colleges,  they  say,— 

*  were  intended,  no  doubt,  to  maintain  scholars 
vho  were  poor ;  and  !n  an  age  when  learning 
was  regarded  as  ignoble  by  the  great,  and  when 
nearly  all  imt  the  greta  were  fow^,  persons  willing 


to  enter  the  Univernty  as  students  could  hardW 
be  found  exoept  wmongst  the  poor.  If  in  mo^ 
em  days  those  who  impart  or  seek  edacatkm  m 
the  Universities  are  not  indigent,  it  must  not  be 
thought  therefore  that  the  po(»r  have  been  ro^ 
bed  (?  their  birthright.  Rather  the  UniTersitiesB 
among  othier  agencies,  have  so  raised  the  oondip 
tion  of  society,  and  mental  cultivatjon  is  now  so 
diflferently  regarded,  that  persons  intended  for 
the  learned  professbns  are  at  present  found  only 
among  the  comparatifely  wealthy.' — Repoti, 
p.  39. 

The  Commissioners  may  be  pardoned  far 
knowing  very  little — ^aud  diis  passage  proves 
that  they  do  not  know  much—of  the  state 
of  society  in  the  middle  ages;  but  thej 
have  not  been  lucky  in  betraying  such  an 
astounding  ignorance  of  the  state  of  society 
in  which  they  live.  We  will  not  ask  who 
told  that  *  nearly  all  fcut  the  great  were 
poor  in  the  middle  ages ;'  or,  whether  th^ 
fact,  instead  of  coming  from  ^y  informant 
at  all,  was  not  a  happy  discovery  of  the  mo- 
ment, a  fruit  of  that  argumentative  inspira- 
tion which  has  at  all  times  added  so  much 
original  matter  to  the  tameness  of  history  ; 
but  we  will  congratulate  them  on  their  hap- 
py escape  from  contact  with  the  evils  and 
blots  of  our  social  system.  If  in  the  ex;* 
pression  '  persons  intended  for  the  learned 
professions '  they  refer  to  such  an  intention 
as  can  be  put  into  effect,  it  may  be  trae  that 
none  but  the  sons  of  the  comparatively  afflu- 
ent are  intended  for  the  learned  professions, 
because  the  formation  of  such  an  intention 
as  this  implies  the  possession  of  the  means, 
for  fulfilling  it.  But  if  they  mean  to  say, 
that  none  but  the  comparatively  affluent 
desire  legitimately  a  learned  profession  for. 
their  sons^  we  beg  to  tell  them  that  thou- 
sands who  are  not  only  npt,  *  comparatively 
affluent,'  but  are  exceedingly  poor,  do  sqi. 
If  the  phrase,  ^  pauperes  scholares '  do^  not 
express  the  design  of  a  founder,  but  the 
characteristic  of  an  age,  why  did  the  found- 
ers add  ^ pauperes^  when  ^ scholares^  would 
have  been  enough?  and  why  did  Archbislx^ 
Peckham.  who  was  visitor  of  Merton  Cot 
lege  in  tne  year  1284,  write  to  that  society 
thus  : — *  Ye  ought  only  to  have  received  the 
indigent,  as  is  shown  in  the  11th  chapter  of. 
the  Kegulations,  whence  it  appears  that  ye 
have  no  liberty  to  receive  such  as  have  suf- 
ficient to  provide  for  their  own  necessities 
with  their  own  means.'  The  second  string 
of  the  Commission  is  that  the  assistance  (tt 
the  poor  wca  the  founder^s  design,  and  that 
this  design  must  be  fully^dmit^,  but  that 
it  has  become  obsolete  and  incapable  of  ful* 
filment  without  positive  mischief: — 

*  We  have  no  wish  to  encourage  "  poor  sohol- 
ars''  to  come  to  the  University  l^use  they  are 
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poor.  If  we  look 'to  tiie  wanta  of  ^  ccmnfrj 
and  the  ohoroh,  we  mtui  believe  that  what  u 
needed  is  not  a  philanthropic  eoherae  for  coun- 
terbalancing the  inequalities  of  fortune,  but 
rather  enactments  which  will  provide  that 
ndther  the  rich  nor  the  poor,  if  they  have  the 
necessary  qnalifioations,  shall  be  deterred  or  de- 
bmred  from  fdlowin^  the  course  which  shall  be 
most  useful.  Wliat  is  needed  it  justice^  directed 
to  the  removal  of  every  impediment ;  not  charity ^ 
designed  to  produce,  under  artificial  stiinulants, 
a  large  class  of  students  without  vocation  or 
specif  aptitude  for  a  learned  profession.' — 
Reporty  p.  40. 

Now  in  parts  of  this  statement,  which  in- 
deed we  have  forestalled,  we  agree.  But 
between  the  enoouragement  of  the  lowest 
poor  to  oome  up  to  the  University  simply 
becauae  they  are  poor,  and  the  neglect  of 
the  claims  of  poverty  altogether,  is  there 
not  a  middle  course  which  the  Commission- 
era  wholly  overlook  and  omit?  Is  there 
not  mlddle^clase  poverty,  atid  Is  there  not 
lower  dass  intellect  to  attend  tol  With 
such  claims  as  these  confronting  them,  how 
can  the  Commissioners  speak  of  *  University 
endowment  being  burdened  with  eleemosyn- 
ary and  family  restriotions  1'  {Report,  p. 
111).  Eleemosynary  and  &mily  restric- 
tions— ^mark  that  oombination!  As  if  a 
rt  law  of  religion  and  of  nature  were  to 
mentioned  in  the  same  breath  with  a 
petty  familj  preference,  though  even  that  is 
not  to  be  despised,  unless  it  m»  become  ob- 
solete and  injorious !  And  mark  that  word 
*  burden !'  An  executor  burdened  with  the 
daims  of  heirs — a  steward  burdened  with 
the  rights  of  proprietorship— a  debtor  bur- 
dened with  demands  of  creditors !  When 
these  are  proved  to  be  burdens^  call  that  a 
burden  which  with  the  founders  was  a  para- 
nwunt  design,  and  without  which  you  would 
not  have  had  this  property  left  at  all ! 
With  these  plain  claims  how  can  the  Com- 
rtWoners  propose,  as  they  do  in  this  pas- 
»gft,  to  expunge  the  word  charity  from  col- 
1^  statutes,  or  imagine  that  the  substitu- 
tion of  'justice'  in  its  stead  is  any  compen- 
•tfen?  Justice  indeed!  Why  there  is 
JQstioe  enough  without  foundations  at  all. 
Nobody  would  be  deterred  and  dAarred  from 
conmig  up  to  the  University  who  had  the 
means.  But  foundations  are  expressly  for 
an  object  beyond  the  absence  of  bar — ^for 
potttive  assistance.  Their  very  existence 
impKes  that  the  higher  rule  of  charity  has 
•nperseded  that  of  mere  justice*  But  are 
y^  juit  even  1  Do  not  be  quite  so  sure 
^tbat  Because  you  are  not  a  St.  Martin, 
the  inference  is  not  immediate  that  you  are 
■J^Aristides  1  A  claimant  comes  for  his 
J*^  of  sonoe  funds  which  were  expressly 
wft  for  his  relief,  and  you  say,  ^  Stop  1  I  am 


not  charitable ;  I  am  only  just :  that  is  my 
great  virtue,  .and  Vurefore  I  cannot  give  you 
any  of  this  money.'  The  rejected  applicant 
would  doubtless  be  surprised  at  learning  the 
particular  ground  on  which  his  request  was 
refused ;  nor  could  we  help  him  out  of  his 
perplexity ;  for  certainly  if  this  is  justice, 
it  is  not  a  justice  of  wliich  one  would  say, 
Fiat  justitia,  mat  ccglum.  Though  justice 
enough  is  admitted  for  inconsistency.  They 
allow  a  few  small  exhibitions  (p.  178),  not 
worthy  of  a  place  in  the  calendar,  to  con- 
tinue to  be  given  with  a  regard  to  poverty ; 
assigning  as  a  reason  thM  '  it  may  be  well 
that  the  sons  of  poor  gentlem^  and  clergy- 
men should  be  assist^ ;'  and  volunteering 
the  remark  that,  '  there  are  clerical  educa- 
tion societies  which  'support  young  men  at 
the  University  who  are  poor,  and  are  thought 
likely  to  become  useful  clergymen.'  They 
admit  then,  the  existence  of  a  large  claimant 
class  on  this  ground,  while  they  only  feed  it 
by  a  crum,  and  think  that  private  associa- 
tions ought  to  do  what  Collies  ought  sub- 
stantially to  neglect. 

On  this  subject,  then,  the  Commission 
simply  stereotvpes  the  existing  state  of 
things  in  the  university,  with*th^  addition 
of  some  positive  jh^motion  and  encourage- 
ment. The  examination  test,  whi6h  favours 
the  aflhient  classes  who  can  afford  a  first- 
rate  education  for  their  sons,  now  used  with 
exceptions  and  qualifications,  is  imposed  with 
unbending  rigour ;  an  appeal  being  allowed 
to  the  visitor  '  to  issue  a  commission  fbr  the 
re-examination  of  candidates '  in  case  of  anv 
suspicion  that  any  other  claim  of  a  candi- 
date has  been  attended  to  besides  that  which 
his  examination  has  shown.  Of  a  grotesque 
and  ridiculous  rtile,  which,  if  it  worked  at  all, 
would  disorder  every  ^election  in  the  Uni- 
versity, we  will  only  observe  one  aspect. 
The  Commissioners  do,  on  the  subject  now 
before  us,  simply  fix  existing  practice  wtiere 
it  wavers,  and  legitimatise  present  defects ; 
and  on  this  basis  they  erect  their  plan  of 
University  extension. 

We  oome  again  across  the  subject  of  Uni- 
versity extension,  after  a  considerable  in- 
terval  and  in  another  connexion.  A  modi- 
fication of  the  system  of  education  was  the 
source  from  which  we  drew  University  ex- 
tension in  an  earlier  part  of  this  article.  But 
we  must  now  draw  attention  to  another  and 
a  very  difi^rent  source  from  which  this  ex- 
tension must  be  extracted.  A  modified  edu- 
cation might  appeal  to  some  affluent  classes ; 
but,  after  all  the  consideration  which  we 
have  been  able  to  bestow  on  the  subject,  we 
see  only  one  means  to  an  accession  from 
poorer  ones,  and  that  is  a  direct  use  of  the 
Collie  revenuea  fbr  that  |^&pdiBe«  It  ia  not 
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enou^  for  this  purpose  to  <mt  dovn  the  ex- 
penses of  a  college  life ;  these  Jatter  olasses 
too  often  cannot  avail  themselves  of  such  a 
reduction,  unless  they  have  also  some  posi- 
tive assistance.  Allowing,  then,  the  present 
scholarships  to  continue  on  their  present  ba- 
sis as  rewards  mainly  of  intellectual  merit, 
it  is  worth  considering  whether  a  portion  of 
college  revenue  might  not  be  advantageously 
employed  to  erect  a  new  class  of  exhibitions, 
to  be  given  away  with  a  direct  regard  to  the 
claim  of  poverty.  The  securities  for  keep- 
ing such  a  condition  in  force  would  require 
a  careful  construction;  the  parish  clergy, 
man's  certificate,  accepted  in  the  case  of  one 
or  two  such  exhibitions  of  recent  foundation 
for  clergymen's  sons  at  Worcester  College, 
which  we  understand  work,  well,  would 
hardly  satisfy ;  and  definite  statements  from 
the  parents  or  guardians. themselves  might 
be  justly  required — not  that  any  plan  is 
obliged  to  find  faultless  or,  which  is  the  same 
thing,  impossible  securities.  The  mode  of 
appointment  would  be  another  question :  a 
system  of  mere  nomination  by  college  offi- 
cials is  too  liable  to  abuse ;  an  examination 
is  the  fairest  patron  on  the  whole ;  and  the 
previous  ascertainment  of  poverty  would 
present  a  set  of  candidates  equal  as  regards 
the  primary  condition  of  the  prize,  and 
therefore  fairly  and  usefully  open  to  a 
scholarship  test  for  the  purpose  of  selecting 
from  it.  The  value  of  such  exhibitions 
would  be  another  question.  The  lowest 
class  could  only  send  up  its  intellects  of  high 
promise  to  the  University  on  the  pledge  of 
an  entire  maintenance,  while  middle-dass 
poverty  is  efiectively  assisted  by  60/.,  60/., 
or  70/.  a-year.  But  single  exhibitions  of 
more  than  a  certain  value  are  not  thought  to 
work  well  at  Cambridge,  where  experience 
on  this  subject  is  ampler  than  at  Oxford ; 
and  a  power  of  accumulation  to  meet  parti- 
cular cases  would  answer  all  the  purpose. 
The  number  of  such  exhibitions  would  de- 
pend  on  the  resources  of  difierent  colleges. 
St  John's  College,  Cambridge,  which  is  the 
fortunate  dispenser  of  an  annual  sum  of 
4000/.  in  the  shape  of  exhibitions  and  scho- 
larships, ofiers  a  standard  too  high  for  col- 
lege funds  to  reach  without  new  bequests ; 
but  the  advantages  of  one  University  show 
the  wants  of  the  other.  We  shall  not  go 
farther  into  particulars,  but  the  question  from 
what  source  such  places  should  be  provided 
is  one  which  we  cannot  overlook. 

The  principle  of  unity  whidi  binds  self- 
elective  corporations  and  identifies  the  future 
body  in  idea  with  the  present,  has  been  a 
more  watchful  guardian  of  the  property  of 
the  Colleges  than  extrinsic  nomination  has 
been  of  the  estates  of  Deans  and  Chapters. 


An  existing  generatioii  of  fellows  has  no- 
prospect  of  benefit  ^m  the  change  of  the 
system  of  beneficial  leases  into  that  of  radt- 
rent,  of  which  the  profit  comes  in  too  late ; 
they  can  only  repay  themselves  for  the  posi- 
tive loss  which  they  incur  in  the  abaiuloD- 
ment  of  fines  by  recourse  to  loans  upon  m- 
temid  or  borrowed  funds,  nor  have  they 
always  availed  themselves  of  this  liberty; 
yet  the  motive  of  the  future  benefit  of  the 
society  has  operated,  and  in  the  course  of 
this  century  a  large  migration  of  college 
property  has  taken  place  from  one  system 
to  the  other.  We  cannot  pretend  to  speak 
with  accuracy,  yet  it  would  not  be  fer  from 
the  mark  to  say  t^iat  neariy  the  whole  <^the 
estates  of  a  few  colleges,  half  of  man  j,  and 
a  third  of  almost  al^  are  now  at  rack-rent, 
while  a  raised  corn-rent  has  modified  the  old 
system  even  where  continumg*  But  the 
result  of  such  past  improvement  is  that 
there  is  less  of  future  to  look  forward  to. 
And  though  an  increase  of  the  general  sto<^ 
of  college  property,  which  a  guess  might 
put  at  forty  or  fifty  thousand  a-year,  maj  bo 
still  in  time  be  expected,  many  claiins  have 
to  be  satisfied  before  it  is  available  for  new 
uses.  A  large  class  of  insufficient  fellow- 
ships have  to  be  made  moderate  ones ;  and 
upon  the  limitation  of  300/.  a-year  which 
the  Commission  has  laid  down,  a  very  large 
joint  class  of  insufficient  and  moderate  ^ 
lowships  have  to  be  made  good  ones ;  though 
it  is  only  justice  to  the  College  spirit  to  saj 
that  it  does  not  always  give  private  advan- 
tage the  first  dalm.  Add  to  thb  the  long 
time  of  waiting  before  the  effect  of  ruD-oot 
leases  is  felt.  Two  periods  of  seven  years 
pass  before  the  College  resumes  ^^rmally 
the  full  proprietorship :  but  this  is  not  all ; 
the  skilful  eye  of  an  accomplished  leasee 
can  measure  to-day  the  amount  of  durability 
in  bams  and  outbuildings,  and  on  the  expi- 
ration of  the  lease,  an  estate  with  a  worn-out 
soil  and  a  tottering  masonry  fiills  in  to  the 
lessors.  Repairs,  with  repayment  of  loans, 
principal  and  interest,  leave  several  years 
during  which  the  net  income  of  the  estate 
does  not  more  Uian  equal  its  amount  under 
the  old  system ;  and  a  solid  accession  ef 
property  to  the  College  may  be  not  unfiorly 
put  at  twenty  years  uom  the  first  refiisal  to 
renew.* 

Under  these  circumstaneee  it  is  evident 
that,  with  the  rare  exception  of  those  socie- 
ties whose  fiscal  growth  and  prospect  osn 
afford  an  excess  over  a  higher  maximum  of 
a  fellowship,  such  a  class  of  exhibitions  can 
only  be  supplied  in  one  <^  two  ways,  either 
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by  a  lower  mftximuin,  ^  by  a  partial  sup- 
pression of  felloi^ships.  With  respect  to 
either  plan,  colleges  "would,  of  course,  stand 
dififerently,  according  to  their  size  and  reve- 
nues. A  small  college  could  not  afford  to 
reduce  its  fellowships  in  number  without 
risk  to  its  efficiency  as  a  place  of  education ; 
a  poor  college  could  not  afford  to  reduce 
lliem  in  value.  Nor  ought  such  a  charge  to 
be  laid  indiscriminately  upon  all.  But  thus 
much  must  be  said, — ^that  such  a  class  of 
exhibitions  is  called  for;  that  the  fellow- 
ships do  at  present  absorb  a  disproportionate 
•hare  of  college  revenue ;  and  that,  without 
such  a  legitimate  drain  upon  it,  this  dispro- 
portion will  increase  as  college  revenue  in- 
creases. 

In  accordance  with  the  principle  here  laid 
down,  the  schemes  of  University  extension 
which  have  been  put  forward  of  late  have 
used  all  more  or  less  the  College  revenues, 
and  ofiered  some  positive  assistance  to  the 
student.  Some  plans  in  the  evidence  in  this 
Report  involve  this ;  and  a  scheme  of  an 
iffiliated  hall,  with  exhibitions  attached,  for 
Ae  reception  of  a  poorer  class,  has  been  for 
two  years  under  the  considerate  eye  of  the 
Visitor  of  an  important  College  in  Oxford. 
There  can  be  no  use  in  extending  University 
education  at  the  cost  of  lowering  it,  but  it  is 
a  difierent  thing  if  you  are  provided  with 
funds  for  enabling  men  to  rise  to  its  level  \ — 
whether  you  erect  independent  halls,  or 
affiliated  halls,  or  only  increase  college  ac- 
commodation. 

^  The  Commissioners,  however,  while  they 
give  a  liberty  which  they  cannot  refuse  to 
the  University  to  try  any  of  these  modes  of 
extension,  recommend  as  their  own  particu- 
lar proposal,  of  which  the  advantages  cannot 
he  equalled,  a  scheme  of '  unattached  stu- 
dents;' t.  e.,  of  students,  however  poor, 
thrown  entirely  upon  their  own  resources, 
and  living  by  themselves  in  what  lodgings 
diey  can  get,  under  no  discipline  but  the 
^^Ague  and  cold  surveillance  of  a  higher  Uni- 
▼wsity  police  —  to  which  they  offer  the 
name — ominous  in  associations — of  *guar- 
^ans.'  They  propose  this  plan  against  the 
all  but  unanimous  verdict  of  the  evidence 
^hidi  they  themselves  have  collected;  a 
fcet  which  they  recognise  rather  too  indefi- 
nitely as  a  *  plan  which  has  been  strongly 
ohjected  to  by  frvany  of  those  who  have 
given  evidence,  but  strongly  supported  by 
^eraV  For  '  many,'  read  all  but  five,  and 
for  *  several,'  read  five.  And  they  propose 
It  not  as  a  suggestion  of  ordinary  rank,  but 
A  fiindamental  one  on  which  they  stake  their 
ofedit — a  cabinet  measure;  placmg  it 
Mnongst  the  *  most  important'  which  they 
*uigle  out  for  insertion  in  the  last  clause  of 


the  *  Conclusion  of  the  Report.*  It  must  be 
added,  that  fbe  proposal  brings  them  into 
direct  collision  with  their  brethren  of  the 
other  Commission,  who  recommend  a  dimi- 
nution of  the  present  out-college  lodging  in 
Cambridge,  while  they  are  for  introducing  a 
form  of  student  life  mudi  more  independent 
than  this  into  Oxford,  as  a  new  practice. 

The  statement  they  give  of  the  advantages 
of  this  proposal,  the  comparisons  between  it 
and  the  collegiate  one,  and  their  replies  to 
objections,  are  curious,  as  showing  how  easily 
men  can  satisfy  themselves  of  the  excellen- 
cies, and  how  blind  they  are  to  the  defects 
of  a  scheme,  which  some  previous  theory 
has  rendered  a  favourite.  The  first  ground 
alleged  for  it  is  its  superior  cheapness ;  and 
three  statements  of  weekly  expenses — one, 
that  *  of  a  clerk  in  an  attorney's  office  in  a 
town  about  the  same  size  as  Oxford,'  an- 
other that  '  of  an  accountant  in  the  same 
office,'  and  another  *that  of  a  pupil  of  Mr. 
Brunell's,  while  living  at  Chalvey,  near 
Slough,  during  the  construction  of  the  Wind- 
sor branch  of  the  Great  Western  Railway, — 
are  introduced,  in  order  to  prove  the  rate  at 
which  '  young  men  from  the  middle  classes 
in  English  society,'  may  live  at  Oxford  if 
left  to  provide  for  themselves  in  lodgings. 
And  it  must  be  observed  that  no  want  of 
comfort  and  no  great  inferiority  even  of 
style  are  at  present  considered  to  be  in- 
volved in  this  rate  of  living.  These  state- 
ments then  all  come  to  the  same  result,  viz., 
to  ISs,  a-week  as  the  whole  expense  of 
boarding  and  lodging ;  and  the  third,  which 
is  the  most  accurate,  will  do  for  all. 

«.    d. 

Lodging,  per  week 8    0 

Dinner,  per  day,  lOi 5  10 

And  he  considered  that  his  other 
meals  and  sundries  cost  about    2    2 


Making  his  whole  expenses  about  16  0 
a  week,  exclusive  of  washing. 

Now  the  Commissioners  forget  one  im* 
portant  consideration  here,  viz.,  that  lodging- 
keepers  charge  higher  in  a  University  than 
they  do  elsewhere,  making  the  employed 
portion  of  the  year  compensate  for  the  un- 
employed. And  in  Oxford  house-rent  is 
high.  There  are  no  decent  lodgings  in  Ox- 
ford und^  128,  a  week.  You  must  deduct 
then  the  4$.  from  the  10^.  a  day  allowance 
for  the  dinners  of  the  week — not  a  too  liberal 
one,  as  it  stands,  considering  that  the  age  is 
a  luxurious  one,  and  that  Jeremy  Taylor 
has  laid  down  with  canonical  precision  the, 
8cholaf^8  right  to  sterling  support.  And  in 
that  case  you  have  not  much  excess  to  fall 
back  upon  in  that  third  comprehensive  week- 
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I7  item  of  '  other  meals  and  sundries,'  for 
"which  2s,  2d,  is  allowed.  Have  the  Com- 
znissioners,  hj  the  way,  made  the  proper 
inquiries  in  this  grave  and  solemn  depart- 
ment 1  We  do  not  see  in  their  circular  the 
questions — 'What  is  the  average  appetite 
of  an  undergraduate  1 — What  reduction  does 
it  admit  of  ? — State  jour  experience  and  ob- 
servation of  the  effect  of  study  upon  it.'  Yet 
such  important  subjects  ought  not  to  be  so 
severely  decided  without  information. 

These  calculations  indeed  are  so  obviously 
and  so  much  below  the  mark  as  implied  to 
Oxford  livings  that  the  Commis^oners  them- 
selves raise  them  double,  as  soon  as  ever 
they  apply  them^  and  give  nearly  471  instead 
of  24L  as  the  annual  expense  of  the  board 
and  lodging  of  an  unattached  student  But 
in  mising  it  to>  this  sum,  though  not  con- 
siderate enough  for  truth,  they  are  too  con- 
siderate for  their  own  conclusions,  for  they 
raise  it  above  the  amount  at  which  a  Hall 
fixes  it,  as  shown  by  the  tables  of  Bishop 
Ilatfield's  Hall  at  Durham,  which  put  these 
expenses  at  the  annual  sum  of  371.  ?«.,  and 
though  the  Commissioners'  calculations  sup- 
pose twenty-eight  terms  residence  instead  of 
die  Durham  residence  of  twenty-four,  the 
difference  would  still  keep  tbe  Durham 
annual  sum  below  the  Commissioners'.  And 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Durham 
calculation  is  a  tried  and  working  one*  The 
Commission  puts  the  three  years',  board, 
lodgme,  and  instruction,  together  at  200/. ; 
wbUe  Mr.  CoUis,  Head  Master  of  Broms- 
grove  School,  says : — *  One  of  my  brothers 
entered  Hatfield  Hall,  and  from  first  to  last, 
indHding  all  expenses,  academical  and  per- 
sonal, he  spent  but  a  few  pounds  over  300/.' 
Consideriug  how  much  personai  expenses 
indude,  300/.,  with  this 'addition,  is  less  than 
the  Commission's  200/.  without  it.  Nor  can 
we  understand  how  the  Commission  can  ac- 
cept or  not  dispute  Mr.  Melville's  sum  of 
180^  as  a  Hall-amount  of  all  expenses, 
academical  and  domestic,  for  thi'ee  years ; 
then  put  down  200/.  as  the  amount  on  their 
own  plan ;  and  finally  condude  that  their 
own  plan  is  cheaper  than  the  HaU  one.  So 
much  appears  upon  admitted  calculations. 
But  take  into  account  the  ignorance  and  care- 
lessness of  young  men  in  such  matters,  and 
the  enormous  ext^it  to  which  they  will  be 
oheated  by  lodging-keepers ;  and  it  stands 
to  reason  that  an  economical  College  or  Hall, 
under  conscientious  and  responsible  manage- 
ment, would  keep  them  much  cheaper  t^ui 
they  would  keep  themselves* 

The  plan,  then,  of  *  unattached  students,' 
if  it  is  to  have  the  advantage  of  greater 
cheapness,  implies  a  muoh  lower  form  of 


life  than  we  have  now  in  Qxfiwd;  itimpllM 
bad  lodging  in  holes  and  comers,  and  in* 
differeut  food.  But  in  that  case  there  is 
small  ground  for  another  advantage  wbadi 
the  Commissioners  attach  to  it,  as  compared 
with  the  collegiate  plan.  They  object  to  a 
poor  scholar  Ufe,  however  modified,  in  in- 
stitutions, because  ^popular  opinion  affixes 
a  stigma,  though  perhaps  a  slight  one,  00 
such  positions ;'  and  such  students  come  into 
invidious  *  contact  with  the  present  oob»- 
moners.'  But  do  ihay  mean  to  say  that  a 
set  of  young  men,  like  all  other  under* 
graduates,  except  that  they  are  known  to  be 
poor,  wearing  no  badges^  and  receiring  a 
first-rate  education  under  the  shelter  of  aa 
ancient  society,  will  provoke  invidious  ocaxk- 
parisona,  and  that  a  new  class  of  students, 
living  how  and  where  they  can,  will  not! 
Will  the  sight  of  poor  students  in  halls  or 
colleges  elicit  pricU ;  and  will  that  of  poor 
students  lodging  in  alleys  produce  wisdom 
and*  reflection  1  The  Commissioners  are 
sanguine  men,  if,  with  the  character  whieb 
they  attribute  to  Oxford  Commoners,  they 
wait  confidently  for  the  sobering  eflect  whick 
the  sight  of  unaltadied  students  will  have 
upon  it ;  when  they  suppose  that  the  preseaes 
of  this  dass  will,  'if  it  makes  itself  felt,  t«rf 
to  introduce  among  the  students  generaUy 
quieter  and  more  frugal  halnts,  and  to  dis- 
courage extravagant  ways  of  thinking  and 
living.' 

The  objection  of  want  of  disdplino,  in  the 
case  of  these  unattached  students,  is  met  by 
a  set-off  After  a  connderable  parade  ii 
'licenses,'  by  which lodgmg-houses  would  be 
tested  and  '  regulations,'  under  whidi  they 
would  be  placed — ^which,  like  all  prospective 
tests  and  regulationa,  are  the  surest  £md  moat* 
inviolable  that  can  be  oonodved ;  after  Pro- 
proctors  have  been  inereased,  and  the  new 
office  of  '  Guardiim '  erected,  it  is  confessed 
that  these  students  '  would,  in  some  respeeta, 
have  naore  liberty'  (Report,  p.  52)  thaft 
others.  It  is  argued,  however,  *  that  pover^ 
and  the  guarantee  implied  in  poverty,  that 
such  students  would  come  to  the  University 
only  for  the  saJte  <rf  study,  would  act  as  a 
direct  hindrance  to  vice,  and  as  an  indilce- 
ment  to  good  conduct.'  But  poverty  without 
credit  is  a  guarantee  against  expensive,  aU 
against  cheap  vice;  and  the  guarantee  ts 
poverty  for  persevering  study  is  by  no  mesas 
sure;  nor  again  is  even  the  zealous  pursi^ 
of  knowledge  a  guarantee  agamet  self'i» 
dulgence  and  profligaey, 

^e  advant^^e  of  this  plan  to  the  Collies, 
as  saving  the  expense  of  new  buildings,  &m 
not  come  with  a  good  grace  firom  a  Conip 
misaion  that  has  mads  so  free  with  ooll^ 
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rerennea  for  its  own  puiposes.  Moreover, 
inanj  colleges  can  and  do  afibrd  to  buUd 
largely. 

Two  principal  views  se^tn  to  have  in- 
fluenced the  Commissioners  in  recommending 
this  plan.  The  first  is  an  academical  theory. 
The  marginal  heading  with  which  this  plan 
is  udiered  in  is — *  Restoration  of  the  Uni- 
versity which  has  been  absorbed  in  the  Col- 
leges.' These  'unattached  students'  have 
an  extraordinary  value  in  their  eyes,  as  con- 
stituting a  body  which  belongs  to  the  Uni- 
versity, without  belonging  to  a  College  or 
Hall ;  and  so  bringing  out  the  idea,  simple 
and  unalloyed,  of  a  University.  Now  there 
is  something  in  a  name,  and  a  reapon  is  not 
ipumediately  to  be  silenced  because  it  is  no 
more.  Yet,  on  every  practical  principle, 
what  can  it  signiftr,  if  a  University  produces 
certain  results,  whether  it  produces  them  as 
a  University,  or  as  a  collection  of  Colleges 
and  Halls.  The  latter  is  the  form  into  which 
a  long  course  of  events,  a  growth  of  centuries 
1^8  moulded  Oxford ;  in  spite  of  which  we 
have  been  accustomed  to  consider  Oxford  a 
University.  But  if  Oxford  is  no/  a  University, 
lamenting  the  error  under  which  we  have 
always  lain,  we  yet  ca,nnot  see  its  great  im- 
portance or  relevan<^.  If  Oxford  is  a  Uni- 
versity, and  produces  certain  results,  then  a 
University  produces  those  results :  if  Oxford 
is  not  a  University  and  produces  them,  some- 
thing else  which  is  npt,  a  University  does. 
But  so  long  as  ends  are  attained,  it  cannot 
sipiify  by  what  particular  means  they  are, 
BtiU  less  the  shape  and  the  name  of  those 
means.  Create  a  new  form  of  student-life, 
if  you  can  create  a  better  one.  But  if  the 
fisting  form  is  a  stricter  one,  as  you  admit 
it  to  be,  do  not  for  the  sa]ce  of  an  idea  exr 
<awDge  it  for  a.laxer  one. 

But  another  view,  which  may  be  called 
8^  ethical  one,  also  lies  underneath  this 
Bcheme,  and  the  Commissioners,  besides  a 
pure  academical  theory,  develope  a  stem 
iboral  philosophy.  The  following  extract 
will  show  what  we  mea.n. 

*  We  learn  from  the  Report  of  jrour  Majesty's 
Commisaioners  for  the  Scottish  Universities  what 
noh  students  can  do  there. 

*  "I  asked  him  if  he  meant  that  he  lived  on 
nieal  only,  prepared  in  difilsrent  ways.  He  said 
^  X^'"  ^  ^hen  went  to  his  landlady,  and  asked 
whether  he  was  so  pow  as  that  he  could  not 
Jfford  anything  better  1  ^e  said,  "  Not  at  all, 
he  has  abundance  of  money."  I  asked,  «  What 
M  It  then  that  he  does  with  it  1 "— '» He  lays  it 
^  on  books,"  and,  says  she,  "  What  do  you 
^k  he  paid  me  at  the  end  of  last  Session,  for 
«s  whole  necessaries.  I  bought  for  him  every- 
tprng  that  he  required  for  fooC  and  supnlied  him 
With  fuel,  candles,  and  lodging,  and  toe  whole 
amount  was  4Z.  Its.  for  five  mcaiths." 


*  "  Are  a  great  proportion  of  yoar  stadents  in 
a  situation  of  pecuniary  difficulty  ?  " — "  There 
are  a  ^reat  number  of  them  that  are.  in  fact, 
obliged  to  go  htoe  and  work  at  farm  labour,  in 
order  to  enable  them  to  oome  up  the  next  session 
to  College." 

*  Such  brave  etrugglea  mighU  perhaps  he  wiU 
nested  in  Oxford^  too,  if  the  poor  were  admitted 
to  the  University^  as  of  old,  without  being  forced 
to  join  any  College  or  Hall ! ' — Report,  p.  49. 

Now,  nobody  who  is  not  insensible  to  the 
merit  of  ardour  and  endurance  in  the  cause- 
of  knowledge,  can  refuse  to  admire  the. 
struggles,  pourtrayed  in  this  passage,  of 
genuine  poverty  submitting  to  extreme 
privations  and  menial  labour,  rather  than 
want  books  and  education.  Such  an  exhi- 
bition is  honourable  to  a  Scotch  University, 
which,  as  it  has  no  funds  at  command,  can 
point  to  the  virtues  of  its  students,  wiUiout 
the  responsibility  of  their  hardships.  But 
because  a  penniless  University  is  obliged  to 
look  as  a  spectator  upon  a  class  of  students' 
in  it,  which  has  not  enough  to  live  on,  to  in* 
t  reduce  this  class  of  set  purpose  into  endowed 
Oxford,  and  keep  on  its  hardships  designedly, 
under  the  very  walls  of  institutions  expresslT 
raised  for  their  relief^  is  a  strange  propcMsaL 
'Such  brave  strucglea  might  perhaps  be 
witnessed  in  Oxfordtoo !'  And  very  credit*, 
able  it  would  be  to  Oxford  to  oifer  such  a 
sight ;  to  have  within  the  very  scent  of  it* 
College  -kitchens,  matriculated  undergrad- 
uates who  lived  on  unwholesome  or  insufr 
cient  food,  on  *meal  prepared  in  different 
ways,' — ^how  far  the  variety  of  form  would 
modify  the  stubborn  identity  of  the  sub- 
stance is  a  question  perhaps  too  recondite  to . 
be  discussed  en  paseanL  Very  creditable^ 
very  honourable  indeed,  a  glorious  boast^ 
that  unhappy  solitaries,  forlorn,  hungry,  and 
unhealthy,  should  be  lodging  like  the 
ofisoouring  of  the  earth  in  sidereal  attics  and 
subterranean  cellars,  within  a  few  yards  of 
our  eleemosynary  colleges^  founded  to  assist 
poor  scholars  I  You  contemplate  this  result^ 
do  you,  with  grave,  with  philosophical  satis* 
faction  1 — with  satisfaction  do  we  say  ?«- 
rather  with  zealous  and  thankful  emotioik 
You  have  been  sitting  in  that  room  in  Down- 
ing Street,  as  l^slatoKs,  oonstructing  a  plan 
of  University  reform  with  the  view  of 
producing  a  salutary  and  convenient  quantity : 
of  student  distress  1  You  have  regarded  that 
as  an  advantageous  end  to  be  obtained  by  a 
wise  and  considerate  application  of  means) 
Certainly  discipline  and  hardship  are  good' 
things,  and  we  might  all  be  the  better  for  a 
little  more  of  them ;  they  subdue  our  levity, 
they  strengthen  and  brace  our  wills.  Thegr, 
are  wholesome  things,  no  doubt,  and 
especially  if  high  offices^  if  great  emoluments 
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are  in  prospect  Human  nature  is  prepared 
for  a  middle  life  of  promotion  by  a  youth  of 
rigour.  Yet  large  exceptions  to  this  rule  are 
seen;  for  superior  natures  a  more  lenient 
discipline  is  sufficient,  and  an  Oxford  Com- 
mission reveals  that  there  are  those  on  whom 
an  ample  preferment  sits  with  a  becoming 
grace,  without  a  previous  starvation.  Use, 
then,  discipline  with  oonsiderateness — ^these 
youths  are  exhausting  themselves ;  for  con- 
stitutions are  weak,  and  health  hangs  upon 
a  slender  thread.  They  may  die  before  they 
are  professors !  Not,  however — ^for  we  must 
not  attribute  greater  severity  than  we  ought 
— ^that  an  immediate  application  of  this  mle 
to  the  professoriate  is  intended. 

But  this  struggling  class  is  introduced  not 
only  for  the  effect  of  discipline  upon  itself 
but  in  order  to  edify  the  rest  of  the  Univer- 
sity— a  design  which  is  still  more  remarkable 
and  questionable.  When  James  the  First  as 
a  young  prince  was  naughty,  the  son  of  a 
lord  in  waiting  was  flogged ;  and  the  Saxon 
nobles  performed  the  fasts  of  the  Church  by 
the  Instrumentality  of  their  serfs.  We  smile 
at  these  facts,  yet  they  are  hardly  truer 
examples,  than  the  present  one,  of  im- 
provement made  easy,  and  virtue  practised 
by  deputy.  You  drag  in  this  string  of  for- 
lorn  irregulars,  in  order  that  we  may  become 
magnanimous  and  be  inspired  widi  high 
ideas  at  the  sight  of  them  ;  in  order  that  we 
may  say  to  ourselves,  *  how  grand  is  hard- 
ship sustained  in  pursuit  of  knowledge,  bow 
noble  is  intellect  in  distress ! '  i  ou  are 
bringing  them  in,  as  country  squires  import 
foxes  into  their  estates,  and  German  barons 
wolves ;  as  fine  specimens  of  the  intellectual 
fores  natural;  a  rough,^ unshorn  collection, 
which  ornate  academics  may  point  put  to 
polished  savants  and  delicate  ladies,  at  com- 
memorations, with  the  finger  of  a  showman, 
and  the  remark,  'That  is  an  unattached  stu- 
dent ;  isn't  he  a  fine  animal  in  his  way  1 ' 
Hie  Guardians  will  introduce  them  into  the 
Sheldonian  Theatre  on  that  occasion,  for  the 
admiration  of  beholders.  The  ancient  Spar- 
tans made  a  particular  use  of  their  Helots 
to  convey  a  moral  lesson  ;  die  *  unattached 
students '  are  to  answer  a  similar  purpose 
by  means  more  moral  indeed,  but  the  mo- 
rality of  which  will  redound  to  their  own 
honour  a  good  deal  more  than  to  their  em- 
ployer's.  How  improving  the  sight  of  fam- 
Ished  intellect  especially,  standing  to  be  ad- 
mired by  those  who  must,  in  order  to  keep 
it  so  standing,  wholly  conquer  the  recol 
lection  that  they  are  trustees,  with  revenues 
in  their  hands  expressly  devoted  to  its  relief. 
The  moral  sense  is  bewildered,  as  we  con- 
template the  labyrinthal  involutions  of  this 
•elf-diseiplining  process ;  as  we  listen  to  the 


Professor  of  the  Commission  soliloquiziDg 
from  his  window,  at  the  approach  of  a  troop  of 
poor  *  unattached  '  advancing  up  the  street— 
'  Noble  youths,  how  pale  you  look ;  how  «i» 
ciated,  how  feeble  your  steps ;  I  should  think 
you  have  had  nothing  substantial  to  eat  for 
three  days.  But  would  I  help  you  to  one  step 
out  of  your  present  condition  1  Not  for  i 
professorship  three  times  the  value  of  my  pre- 
sent  one  would  I  turn  such  a  traitor  to  pn> 
gress,  such  a  recreant  to  sdence !  I  hxn 
two  reasons  for  this  course.  First,  I  would 
not  deprive  you  of  a  high  privilege.  Yes, 
depend  upon  it,  toil  is  true  honour,  and 
struggle  the  noblest  preferment.  As  I  look 
at  you,  I  feel  I  could  almost  change  places 
with  you.  Yours  is  the  glorious  advanced 
post  of  science,  that  of  anient  activity  un- 
burdened by  profit,  nor  even  much  obstoict. 
ed  by  support;  while  I,  as  an  unfortoDSte 
Professor— but  I  will  not  prolong  by  a  o(»- 
trast  the  pains  of  a  refined  jealousy.  Seconds 
ly,  the  sight  of  you  is  so  improving  to  my 
own  character.  I  rise  superior  to  the  weak- 
nesses of  benevolence,  as  I  contemplate  ^ 
nobility  of  your  struggles.  I  feel  the  gran- 
deur, and  swell  wim  the  love  of  science 
alone.  A  noble  spirit  rises  in  my  breast— 
I  am  transported — I  am  inspired — I  really 
think  it  probable  I  shall  very  soon  begin  to 
give  lectures ! ' 

The  whole  moral  type  on  which  this  plan 
of  University  extension  is  based,  is  indeed  a 
mistaken  one.    The  plan  of  a  poorer  class 
living  with  assistance  in  institutions  ia  re- 
jected,  because  charity  is  supposed  to  be  de- 
grading to  the  objects  of  it    You  adopt  as 
your  type  a  proud  independence  which  pr^ 
fers  to  struggle  on  without  assistance,  and 
endure  without  relief.     But  this,  however 
much  it  may  please  a  Stoic,  is  no  Christian 
type ;  and  our  Founders  would  be  astonisbcd 
to  hear  that  a  theory  had  been  discovered, 
by  which  all  their  bequests  could  be  gener- 
ously enjoyed  by  the  affluent,  solely  for  the 
moral  benefit  of  the  needy,  who  were  conai^ 
dered  to  be  in  danger  of  having  their  cbarao- 
ters  weakened  by  a  share  of  them.  Su<4  are 
the  results  of  a  co/fecfe've  benevolence.  Tbert 
is  not  one  member  of  this  Commisdon,  froa 
its  right  reverend  chairman  to  its  able  and 
accomplished  secretary,  who  would  not  ifi- 
dividually  think  it  a  privilege  to  open  to 
own  purse  for  the  adequate  support  of » 
deserving  student.  But  the  hoard  deals  vim 
the  class  as  if  it  were  an  abstraction,  in  *• 
spirit  in  which  a  political  economist  tr^ 
society.    Meanwhile  let  it  be  understood, 
that  if  the  College  revenues  are  to  be  to  any 
extent  fresh  applied,  there  is  another  di^' 
ant  to  the  benefit  of  them  besides  the  od« 
mtroduoed  by  the  Commission.    Nor  i^ 
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we  think  much  of  a  Unirereitj  reform  which 
)ashes  on  to  a  philosophical  luxury  and  ef- 
lorescence  upon  the  neglect  of  justice. 

We  have  now  discussed  the  two  para- 
nount  objects  of  the  College  foundations, 
md  it  only  remains  to  assign  briefly  its  pro- 
)er  place  and  rank  to  a  third  object.  We 
^nnot,  afler  a  balance  of  different  considera- 
ions,  assign  a  paramount  rank  to  the  local 
>bj6cts  of  these  foundations.  The  great 
bunders  of  the  Collegiate  system  in  Oxford 
irst  erect  institutions  for  the  large  and  ge- 
leral  object  of  promoting  learning  and  be- 
lefiting  the  Church ;  but  this  general  object 
laving  raised  the  institution,  they  have  to 
tpply  its  revenues  according  to  some  or 
)ther  arrangement.  The  founders  of  Oriel 
md  Balliol  leave  them  free ;  the  founders  of 
\ferton,  Magdalen,  All  Souls  and  Corpus 
eave  them  to  the  counties  in  which  the  Col- 
^e  estates  are  situated;  the  founder  of 
Queen's  leaves  them  to  two  northern 
jounties,  on  account  of  devastation,  general 
[)overty,  and  rudeness ;  the  founder  of  Lin 
x)ln  leav6s  them  to  two  dioceses,  because 
those  two  have  been  left  out  in  other 
foundations.  But  the  selection  of  counties 
by  the  chance  test  of  the  rftuation  of  Col- 
lege estates  does  not  indicate  strong  local 
preference  to  begin  with;  though  the  plan 
being  adopted  may  have  been  administered 
with,  &vour  in  a  particular  instance.  The 
plan  was  calculated  to  oppose  an  abuse, 
which  made  Oriel  in  the  last  century  largely 
Welch ;  and  was  met  in  that  College  and 
by  the  founder  of  Trinity  by  a  particular 
jounter-provision — the  abuse  of  a  clique  of 
•ellows  gradually  filling  a  College  out  of  a 
particular  district  The  reasons  dt  the  found- 
ers of  Lincoln  and  Queen's  have  the  same 
ook  of  absence  of  decided  local  preference, 
imagine,  indeed,  a  man  of  large  mind,  who 
>ees  defects  in  the  ecclesiastical  and  soholas- 
io  training,  or  as  we  dbould  say,  in  the  edu- 
2ation  of  the  age,  and  erects  an  institution  in 
5rder  to  supply  them.  It  stands  to  reaison 
that  a  man  of  this  stamp,  with  such  an  aim, 
loes  not  bringlocal  preference  strongly  into 
bis  scheme.  What  he  wants  is  to  benefit  the 
Church  and  nation.  A  general  result  is  the 
lominant  aim  of  one  who  is  supplying  a  ge- 
aeral  want :  nor  can  a  man  well  be  strongly 
attached  to  some  ten  or  a  dozen  counties  at 
once ;  the  very  number  interprets  the  pre- 
ference. But  though  large  founders  may 
bave  left  such  matters  of  arrangement  to 
take  their  chance,  and  be  modified  by  events, 
the  lesser  ones,  or  the  class  of  benefectors, 
might  feel  the  local  motive  more  strongly  ; 
nor  after  any  interpretation  of  a  founder's 
intention  is  the  actual  expression  of  it  to  be 
disregarded;   for   though  a  fact  may  lose 


some  of  its  foroe,  an  ezplmiatioQ  is  not  there- 
fore supreme.  And  time  of  itself  gives  weight 
and  interest  to  local  connexions. 

There  is  another  ground,  and  that  perhaps 
a  stronger  one,  for  claiming  a  liberty  to  in- 
terfere with  local  restrictions — the  ground, 
which  has  been  mentioned  before  in  other 
connections,  viz.,  that  the  fellowship,  from 
bemg  the  thing  which  the  founder  made,  has 
become  a  prize,  and  a  prize  moreover  to 
whidi  the  important  office  of  formal  in« 
structor  attaches.  Both  these  changes  justify 
the  demand  of  certain  attainments  as  the 
condition  of  election,  and,  so  far  as  local  re* 
strictlons  interfere  with  that  condition,  there 
is  solid  reason  for  removing  them. 

This  balance  of  statute  and  explanation 
appears  to  issue  in  some  conclusion  like 
this : — that  we  have  a  full  right  to  open  the 
fellowships,  so  far  as  a  need  for  such  a 
change  is  shown,  but  not  beyond  that  point. 

Now  the  actual  amount  of  obstruction 
which  local  restrictions  raise  to  the  admis- 
sion of  able  men  into  our  foundations  has 
been  exaggerated.  We  could,  had  we  space, 
form  a  basis*  of  antecedent  calculation  on 
this  subject,  and  show  that  the  law  upon 
which  nature  produces  intellectual  ability, 
a  greater  proportion  of  which  is  produced 
upon  one  level  than  in  a  very  marked  suc- 
cession of  gradations,  is  one  which  would 
tend  to  diminish  this  effect  of  local  restric- 
tions :  but  we  go  to  fi^^ts.  These  restrictions 
then  have  not  prevented  three-fourths  of  the 
classical  firsts  of  the  five  years  incWded  in 
1845-9,  and  one-third  of  the  classical  seconds 
within  that  time,  from  setting  fellowships. 
The  first  proportion  is  a  fair  one,  considering 
that  the  other  fourth  contains  sons  of  noble- 
men, men  of  fortune,  and  those  who  for 
other  reasons  did  not  want  fellowships.  And 
although  the  second  might  certainly  be  im- 
proved, no  very  strong  grievance  is  made 
out.  This  system  has  indeed  been  made  to 
bear  the  weight  of  a  good  deal  for  which  it 
is  not  really  responsible.  Whenever  there 
has  been  a  bad  state  of  things  in  a  College, 
and  that  College  has  been  under  these  re- 
strictions, it  has  been  taken  for  granted  that 
the  result  has  been  owing  to  that  cause ;  and 
this  system  has  been  saddled  with  the^  accu- 
mulated evils  and  abuses  which  carelessness, 
favouritism,  and  class  influence  in  College 
elections  have  produced.  But  local  restric- 
tions in  their  pure  operation  do  not  prevent 
good  elections,  or  degrade  Colleges.  It  may 
be  stated,  as  quite  an  ascertained  fact,  that 
a  good  sized  county  or  diocese  will  send  up, 
under  fair  circumstances,  good  candidates 
for  sholarships  and  fellowships  ;  though  an 
irregular  and  unexpected  appeal  to  a  county 
for  a  fellow,  in  a  College  which  ordmanly 
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takes  its  fellows  from  its  scholars,  will  some- 
times not  be  well  reSspcMided  to.  Had  not 
this  been  the  case,  Oriel,  which  has  eight 
out  of  its  eighteen  fellowships  close,  would 
never  have  gained  a  reputation,  which  has 
suppressed  its  portion  of  closeness  altc^ther 
to  the  public  eye,  and  been  used  as  one  of 
the  gi*eat  facts  in  fiivour  of  an  entirely  open 
gistem.  Corpus  is  a  dose  college :  yet  Sir 
William  Hamilton,  speaking  from  the  fruits 
it  has  produced,  says: — *  Nothing  could 
stand  against  Corpus  as  an  educational  insti- 
tution, if  it  did  not  burden  itself  by  an  extra 
weight  of  gentlemen  commoners.  The  schol- 
ars, who  constitute  the  far  greatest  amount 
of  its  undei^raduates,  are  all  elected  by  the 
College  from  a  wide  enough  circle ;  they  are 
fSterefore^  in  a  great  measure,  picked  men,^ 
Of  another  Collie,  limited  to  two  counties, 
the  scholarships,  we  are  informed,  have  ever 
since  a  late  improvement  in  their  value  and 
prospects  drawn  decidedly  good  candidates, 
of  whom  a  good  proportion  has  subsequently 
obtained  the  hrghest  academical  distinctions 
•'—a  proportion  equal  or  superior  to  that 
which  another  foundation  in  the  University, 
similar  to  it  but  upon  an  open  basis,  has  in 
the  same  time  produced.  Indeed,  an  open 
basis  is  of  itself  no  pledge  for  the  efficiency 
of  a  College.  Oriel  and  balliol,  which  were 
as  open  last  century  as  they  are  this,  were 
in  a  very  low  condition  last  century ;  and 
the  two  collies  most  devoted  to  class  in- 
terests of  late  yearS)  have  been  open  col- 
leges. Sir  William  Hamilton's  table  for 
'  showing  the  comparative  efficiency  of  the 
Oxford  Houses  as  seminaries  of  education,' 
does  not  prove  the  conclusion  which  it  was 
intended  to  establish,  viz.,  that  the  academi- 
'  cal  honours  of  the  Colleges  vary  in  amount 
according  to  those  of  the  Teachers :  for — 
even  were  his  collective  estimate  of  honours 
formed  um>n  a  right  basis,  and  not  upon  a 
basis  of '  First-class  ■m  4,  Second  =  3,  and 
Third  «=■  2,' — the  scale  of  College  honours 
according  to  this  estimate  does  not  tally  at 
all  with  the  teacher  list.  And  the  calculator 
omits  the  important  consideration  that  Col- 
leges start,  according  to  their  reputation  and 
connexions,  with  mfferent  undergraduate- 
material.  But  his  table,  so  far  as  it  shows 
anything,  does  show  one  thing,  viz.,  that  the 
educational  efficiency  of  the  Colleges  does 
not  vary  according  to  local  restrictions.  Two 
close  colleges  rank  third  and  fourth  on  this 
list,  and  are  fbllowed  by  two  open  rank- 
ing fifth  and  sixth;  two  dose  ones  rank 
twelfth  and  thirteenth,  and  are^ollowed  by 
two  open  ones  ranking  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth.  Open  and  close  alternate  through- 
out. 
But  there  is  another  ocmstderation.     To 


the  imagination  of  the  pubh'o  all  Oxford  ap. 
pears  as  absorbed  in  this  system ;  hot  tke 
real  fhct  is  that  not  a  large  proportion  of  tbe 
fellowships  ai^  affected  by  it.  By  local  i^ 
striction  is  meant  the  selection  of  hirik  in  i 
particular  locality,  lis  a  necessary  conditicfi 
of  election.  The  proportion  pf  fellow^ps 
which  are  subject  to  niis  condition  will  ap> 
pear  fVom  the  subjoined  table,  whkih  on- 
tains  two  lidts  of  fellowships  (inclu^ng 
under  this  term,  the  studentships  of  Cbrist 
Church^,  one  wholly  free  from  local  rcstrio. 
tions,  the  other  fbee  to  a  large  extent^  heii^ 
open  to  spaces  equal  to  pr  larger  than  the 
province  of  Canterbury.  We  have  put 
down  the  foundations  of  All  Souls'  and 
Trinity  under  the  former  head,  became, 
though  under  some  statutable  restriotifm 
the  practice  of  these  societies  opens  them 
to  the  whole  University :  Wadham  under 
the  latter,  because  only  a  preference  is  given 
in  this  foundation  to  two  counties,  ^  in  cer- 
tain cases,' 

Fellowships  wholly  free  from  local  Testrictioos:— 

Christ  Church      -        -        -        -  101 

New  College  ....  70 

St.  John's 50 

All  Souls'      '  .        -  40 

Pembroke   -        -        -        .        -  18 

Worcester       ...  13 

Trinity        -        -        -                 -  12 

Balliol     .        .                -  13 

*   Oriel  ....        -  10 

Queen's  .       •       •       -       .  8 

334 
Fellowships  compatatively  free : —  "" 

Merton 24 

Wadham  ....  15 

Exeter        ....        .8 
Worcester       -        -        -        -        -    6    • 
University  -        ...        -       6 


Sum  total  of  fellowships  •        -  ""543  ' 

Fellowships  free         .       •       -      334 
Comparatively  free        -       •        -59 

Fellowships  confined  to  counties,  dioceses,  &c.  149  L 
The  proportion,  then,  of  locally-restricted 
fellowships  is  but  something  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  whole ;  the  sdiool  restrictioiii 
in  feet,  assisted  a  little  by  founder's  kin,ftb- 
sorbin^  a  larger  number  than  the  local  ones 
do ;  while  the  rest,  under  an  open  or  a  pAf- 
tial,  or  a  nomination  system  of  el6CtioD,ai« 
free  from  all  ties.  Nor  do  the  school  re- 
strictions involve  the  local  ones,  for  eien 
county  schools,  by  circulated  statemoits  d 
their  privileges,  attract  boys  from  distant 
parts  of  the  country.  It  must  be  added 
that  the  greatest  cases  of  abuse  have  anBen 
from  the  school  restrictions ;  nor  is  the  Coo- 
mission  to  be  ezcuted  for  endeavooriog 
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under  the  phrase  'I«cal  body  of  electors/ 
to  fiksten  upon  local,  instead  of  its  real 
oause,  school  restricticm,  a  notorious  case  of 
tremendous  havoc  made  at  the  Oxford  pass 
examinations,  in  a  certain  foundation  alluded 
to  in  page  l&O  of  the  Report  Hie  '  elec- 
tors '  were  a  local  body  indeed  in  this  case, 
but  the  elected  were  not. 

In  this  state  of  the  case  it  may  &irly  be 
lefl  to  judicious  reforming  counsels  to  ef- 
fect that  relaxation  of  local  or  school  restric- 
tions, which  may  be  wanted  for  the  due  re- 
warding of  talent.  An  entire  removal  is 
not  wanted  for  this  end,  and  would  certainly 
disappoint  expectations ;  for  when  the  ablest 
men  are  rewarded  as  they  are  to  a  large  ex- 
tent now,  you  have  only  a  class  below  them 
left  to  reward.  Nor,  of  anotiier  kind  of  re- 
striction, viz.,  the  selection  of  fellows  out 
of  scholars,  does  more  than  a  modification 
appear  to  be  wanted  1  it  is  certainly  the 
opinion  of  practical  men,  that  Colleges  want, 
for  their  proper  administration,  some  prin- 
ciple of  unity,  besides  that  whidi  the  inclo- 
mire  of  a  number  of  men  within  four  walk 
affords.  This  want  has  been  supplied  at 
Cambridge  by  the  all  but  universal  practioe 
of  electing  Fellows  out  oi  the  particular 
Ck)llege — a  practice  which  die  Cambridge 
Commission  seems  to  approve  and  sanction 
hy  fiiience.  Electicm  of  Scholars,  whom 
the  society  itself  has  trained,  afibrds  a  use- 
ful bond  to  the  society,  and  has  a  good  ef- 
fect upon  the  SdK>lars,  where  election  is  not 
obligatory  but  only  conditional.  But  while 
a  relaxation  to  this  extent  might  be  useful, 
the  reduction  of  the  whole  ckss  of  fellows 
to  a  simple  nameniB  i»  a  hazardous  experi- 
ment. ^ 

With  these  remarks,  we  take  leave  of  the 
subject  of  University  Reform  and  the  Ox- 
ford Commission.  Their  Report  exhibits  a 
considerable  mass  of  information,  which  has 
not  only  an  imposing  efl&ct,  but  gains  the 
sabstantial  respect  of  the  reader ;  but  when 
he  comes  to  perceive,  as  he  does  before 
long,  and  perceives  more  and  more  as  he  ad- 
vances, one  fundamental  deficiency  through- 
out the  scheme,  he  does  not  allow  the  in- 
dustry of  the  oolleetor  to  stand  as  a  substi- 
tute for  it.  The  board  has  probably  given 
to  all  the  parts  of  this  scheme  a  fair  amount 
of  consideration ;  but  boards  as  such  talk 
and  surest  rather  than  think. ,  For  that 
tossing  of  ideas  and  questions  across  a 
table,  in  battledore  and  shuttTecodc  feshion, 
▼hich  goes  on  at  a  board,  is  not  worthy  of 
the  name  of  thought ;  though  it  is  very  use- 
ful to  test,  modify,  or  fill  up  a  plan  which 
has  already  had  the  advantage  of  being 
thouffht  out.  The  individual  only  can  dive 
into  himself  and  bring  up  out  of  the  deep 


reservoir  of  a  fertile  brain  and  a  reasoning 
imagination  all  the  postures,  contacts,  alli- 
ances, and  relations  of  a  scheme  in  opera- 
tion, its  situation  amid  surrounding  matter, 
the  points  of  attraction  and  repulsion,  where 
things  combine  and  where  they  jar ;  can,  in 
short,  be  prophetic,  call  up  an  unborn  future, 
and  set  things  going  before  they  are.  But 
when  individuals  compose  a  board,  they  are 
apt  to  leave  this  hard  and  somewhat  unso- 
cial work  to  one  another  to  do,  and  so  to 
suppose  often  that  a  foundation,  which  only 
requires  the  social  kind  of  thought  to  com- 
plete, has  been  laid,  when  it  never  has  been : 
and  though  men  are  ready  enough  to  under- 
take the  thinking  out  of  their  own  hobbies, 
they  do  not  suppose  it  necessary  to  think 
accurately  or  patiently  on  such  self  evident 
truths.  Thus  time  after  time  the  Commis- 
sioners' plans  and  arrangements  break  down 
on  their  first  submission  in  idea  to  a  work- 
ing test,  and  show  no  foundation  of  true 
head-work;  and  amidst  a  lavish  obtrusion 
of  blue-book  industry  high  mental  labour  in 
an  absentee.  Free  as  our  comments,  how- 
ever, upon  the  Commission  have  been,  we 
have  at  no  one  .moment  forgotten  the  high 
character  and  the  distinction  of  the  gentle- 
men who  composed  it  We  have  given 
them  credit  for  a  true  and  honourable  zeal 
for  the  promotion  of  knowledge,  and  for  a 
sincere  desire  to  improve  the  University 
upon  their  type.  But  they  are — ^and  we 
might  use  a  harsher  word — enthusiasts. 
They  have  started  with  a  particular  idea  of 
a  University  in  their  heads,  and  have  made 
everything  give  way  to  that.  To  a  fictitious 
revival  of  an  old  type,  and  to  one  order's  su- 
premacy, all  sound  policy,  practical  conven- 
ience, ana  established  proportiots  have  been 
sacrificed.  They  have  thought  that  they 
could  not  do  anything  but  what  was  wise, 
discreet,  temperate,  and  modest,  so  long  as 
they  filled  every  place  and  department  with 
that  occupant.  They  have  treated  the  Uni- 
versity like  the  most  insatiable  carpet-bag ; 
stuffed  it  with  legislators  till  it  cannot  stir^ 
crammed  it  with  teachers  till  its  head  turns 
round.  And  enthusiasm  is  generally  the 
next  door  to  injustice.  They  have  degraded 
and  disgraced  every  other  order  to  make 
way  for  this  one ;  while  at  the  same  time 
they  have  wholly  passed  by  rightful  claim- 
ants, and  neglected  reforms  which  were 
wanted  on  the  ground  of  solid  justice. 
From  such  a  temper  has  proceeded  a  scheme 
of  University  reform,  of  which  the  Univer- 
sity  constitution  is  a  blunder,  the  University 
instruction  a  theory,  and  the  University  ex- 
tension a  joke. 
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Art,  Vin. — Memoiri^  Journal^  and  Carre- 
spondence  of  Thomoi  Moore,  Edited  by 
the  Right  Honourable  Lord  John  Russell, 
M.P.    Vols.  I.,  U.,  IIL,  and  IV.  1853. 

We  have  given  our  general  views  of  Mr. 
Moore's  literary  character,  as  well  as  of 
some  of  his  principal  productions,  so  fully 
on  former  occasions  that,  on  the  present,  we 
shall  confine  our  observations  to  the  special 
contents  of  the  volumes  before  us.  This  is 
a  task  which  we  wish  we  could  have  spared 
ourselves ;  for  we  have  but  little  to  com- 
mend either  in  the  substance  or  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  publication — ^which  has 
not  merely  disappointed  the  general  reader, 
but  must,  we  believe,  have  giveu  pain  to 
every  one  who  has  any  regard  for  the  me- 
mory of  poor  Moore. 

The  book  presents  us  with,  first,  an  au- 
tobiographical sketch  of  Moore's  earlier  life, 
of  which  a  good  deal  seems  to  us  very 
apocryphal,  and  what  is  of  any  value  has 
been  already  before  the  public  in  the  pre- 
faces to  the  collected  edition  of  his  works  ; 
secondly,  a  number  of  letters,  already  above 
400,  chiedy  to  his  mother,  and  Mr.  Power 
the  publisher  of  his  *  Melodies  ;'  thirdly — 
but  much  the  larger  and  more  important 
section,  occupying  half  the  second  and  the 
whole  of  the  third  and  fourth  volumes — a 
Diary — ^beginning  in  August,  1818 — ^and 
thenceforward  most  assiduously  and  minute- 
ly kept — of  not  merely  the  incidents  of  his 
literary  and  domestic  life,  but  the  sayings 
and  doings  of  the  extensive  and  variegated 
society  in  which  he  moved. 

These  materials  he  bequeathed  under  the 
following  clause  of  his  will  (dated  1828)  : — 

'  I  also  confide  to  my  valued  friend  Lord  John 
Rassell  (having  obtained  his  kind  promise  to 
undertake  this  service  for  me)  the  tsiak  of  look- 
ing over  whatever  papers,  letters,  or  joomals  I 
may  leave  behind  me,  for  the  purpose  of  form- 
ing from  them  some  kind  of  pubhcation,  whe- 
ther in  the  shape  of  memoirs  or  otherwise, 
which  may  afford  the  means  of  making  some 
provision  for  my  ,wife  and  fifimily.* — Preface, 
p.  L 

On  this  Lord  John  observes  *  that  the 
reader  will  not  wonder  that  he  has  thought 
it  right  to  comply  with  the  request  of  his 
deceased  friend.'  To  the  general  proposi- 
tion we  cheerfully  assent,  but  the  manner 
in  which  the  task  has  been  executed  is  a 
very  different  question.  Every  one  recol- 
lects his  friend  Sydney  Smith's  description 
of  his  Lordship's  readiness  to  undertake  any 
thing  and  every  thing — to  build  St.  Pauls- 


an  admiral,  but  he  is  imuredly  a  very  ta- 
different  editor. 

His  position,  indeed,  is  altogetb^  a 
strange  one.  We  see  him  in  the  politictl 
world  executing  the  most  important  dutiei 
without  an  office,  and  in  his  literary  capsei- 
ty  accepting  a  very  important  office,  with- 
out performing  its  most  ordinary  dutiei. 
He  is  also,  we  find,  simultaneously  editng 
the  correspondence  of  Air.  Fox.  Yet  it  eri* 
dently  never  once  occurs  to  him,  that  cue 
who  has  so  many  irons  in  the  fire  runs  t 
risk  of  burning  his  fingers. 

In  the  first  place,  the  volumes  are — whx 
is  called — edited  in  the  most  slovenly  and 
perfimctory  style.    For  instance : — 

At  the  close  of  the  letters  we  find  one  of 
the  few,  and  generally  very  idle  notes  that 
he  condescends  to  give  us : — 

<  «^»  These  letters  are,  many  of  them—most 
of  them,  I  may  say — ^without  a  full  date,  and  I 
fear  several  have  lieen  wrongly  placed.— XR.' 
— ^i.  141. 

^  Fear  P  any  one  who  had  read  the  Let- 
ters must  have  been  sure  of  it ;  and  why  is 
it  so  ?  What  is  the  use  of  an  editor  but  to 
look  after  such  things  %  and,  in  this  case,  we 
really  believe  that  it  might  have  been  done 
by  an  hour's  attentive  perusal  and  compa- 
rison with  the  other  contents  of  the  volumes. 
But  the  materials  are  not  only  negligentlj 
misplaced — ^but,  if  Lord  John  had,  as  he  in- 
timates, a  power  of  selection^  in  many  in- 
stances venr  ill  chosen.  We  by  no  means 
quarrel  with  his  having  given  us  much  that 
may  s^pear  trifling — it  was  incident  to  tfae 
nature  of  the  task  he  had  und^taken — hoi 
we  smile  at  the  pompous  solemnity  witk 
which  he  endeavours  to  excuse  such  an  1!B-  . 
sifled  accumulation  of  littleness  and  no* 
things  as  we  have  now  before  us. 


*  Mr.  Moore,'  his  Lordship  says,  *  was  one  of 
those  men  whose  genius  was  so  remarkable  thai 
the  world  ou^ht  to  be  acquainted  with  the  dail^ 
current  of  his  life  and  the  lesser  traits  of  bis 
character.*— p.  vL 


To  this  we  may  make  the  old  reply,  Je  «'<« 
vois  pas  la  nicessiti,  Mr.  Moore  was  a  live- 
ly and  a  popular  writer,  and  a  most  agrees^ 
ble  companion,  and  well  entitled  to  a  spe- 
cial biography,  but  we  never  imagined  that  the 
recesses  of  his  private  life  were  to  afford 
anything  so  emphatically  important  to  man- 
kind. 

Admitting,  however,  as  we  are  quite  wiO- 
ing  to  do,the  amusement  and  even  the  inst^l^ 
tion  to  be  derived  from  a  Dutdi  delineatioa 
of  the  smaller  detaQs  of  social  life,  it  is 


cut  for  the  stone— or  command  the  Chan-jsential  even  to  that  petty  pleasure  to  know 
nel  fleet.'  We  cannot  guess  what  he  might]  something  about  Uie  company  into  which 
have  been  as  an  architect,  an  anatombt,  or  we  are  thus  introduced.    Of  the  many  hun- 
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dred  personi  who  ara  more  or  less  promi- 
nent actors  in  the  long  me/!o>drame  of  Moore's 
life,  there  are  not  above  a  couple  of  dozen 
that  would  not  require  a  nomenclator,  while 
the  editor  has  not  thought  fit  to  fix  the  iden- 
tity of  any  one^  and  leaves  us  a  mere  mob 
of  undistinguishable  names.  There  are,  or 
seem  to  be,  five  or  six  different  tribes  of 
MooreSy  three  or  four  septs  of  Nugents^  four 
or  five  dans  of  Doitglasses^  Smiths  in  their 
usual  abundance,  and  long  strings  of  ^  Brown 
— Jones — Robinson,'  and  the  like,  but  not 
a  hint  from  the  writer  or  the  editor  which 
of  the  Browns,  Joneses,  or  Robinsons  is  the 
P^t'Y  concerned.  Lord  John,  we  admit, 
may  saj  that  in  the  great  majority  of  cases 
we  should  probably  Uiink  any  explanation 
that  could  be  given  very  barren  and  unpro- 
fitable. Just  so  :  but  what  is  that  excuse 
but  a  proof  that  the  greater  part  of  the  work 
is  itself  unprofitable  and  barren  ;  for  what 
interest  can  there  be  about  the  sayings  and 
doings  of  people  whose  personal  identity  is 
not  even  worth  realizing  1 

There  is  one  instance  of  this  neglect  or 
reserve  so  remarkable  and  so  unaccountable 
that  it  seems  to  throw  something  of  suspi- 
cion where  we  are  sure  Lord  John  could 
have  had  none — we  mean  the  announcement 
of  Moore's  marriage.  We  need  not  say  in 
"what  a  variety  of  ways  such  an  event  in- 
fluences any  man's  subsequent  life.  In 
Moore's  case  it  seems  to  have  been  singular- 
ly imprudent,  and,  if  not  clandestine,  at 
least  very  mysterious,  and  must  have  been 
the  cause  of  much  embarrassment,  and  in 
spite  of  his  joyous  and  sanguine  temper,  of 
constant  anxiety.  Almost  every  page  of 
the  Diary,  and  many  pages  twice  or  thrice 
over,  testify  how  vividly,  how  ostentatiously 
he  produces  and  reproduces  the  happy  con- 
sequences of  this  alliance  ;  but  those  who 
will  take  the  trouble  of  looking  closer  will 
see  that  he  seems  to  have  been  in  a  constant 
fidget  about  the  various  shades  of  coolness 
or  countenance  with  which  his  choice  was 
received,  and  that  his  feelings  towards  in- 
dividuals were  evidently  sweetened  or 
soured  according  to  this  special  influence  ; 
and  yet  all  that  either  he  or  his  editor  tells 
us  on  this  affair  which  predominates  over 
every  hour  of  his  after  life  is  this — 

— At  page  252  of  the  first  volume,  under 
date  »  ifay  1811,'  he  writes  to  his  mother 
that  he  is  to  meet  at  breakfast  at  Lady 
Donegal's*  and  at  dinner  at  Mr.  Rogers', 


*  Barbara,  the  daaehter  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Godfrey, 
{••came  in  1790,  the  third  wife  of  the  first  Marquis 
Ithen  Earl]  of  Donegal.  He  died  in  1799.  Lady 
JJoneKal  and  her  sisters  Marv  and  Philippa  seem  to 
J*ve  lived  together ;  hence  Moore  always  speaks  of 
^eniasthe  DonegaU.  They  were  amongst  the 
▼oL.  xoin.  9 — L 


A  person  whom  yon  little  dream  of,  but  whom 
I  snail  introduce  to  your  notioe  next  wedk.' 

To  which  the  editor  appends  this  note : — 

*  Mr.  Moore  was  married  to  Miss  Dyke  on 
March  22, 1811,  at  St.  Martin's  Church  m  Lon- 
don.* 

Surely  after  Lord  John's  dissertation  on  the 
necessity  of  the  world's  being  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  minute  details  of  Mr. 
Moore's  life,  it  is  very  strange  to  find  him 
thus  slurring  over  the  chief  personage  and 
topic  of  all.  We  throw  into  a  foot-note  a 
few  words  on  this  subject  (chiefly  collected 
from  the  Diary)  which  seem  necessary  to 
supply  the.  editor's  injudicious  omission,  and 
to  explain  Moore's  real  position.  We  do  so 
the  more  willingly,  lest  our  silence,  added 
to  that  of  Lord  John,  should  lead  to  a  suspi- 
cion that  anything  could  be  truly  said  dero- 
gatory in  the  slightest  degree  from  the  me- 
rits of  ^  this  excellent  person,'  as  she  is,  no 
doubt  justly,  described  by  Lord  John,  and 
by  every  one  else  that  we  have  ever  heard 
speak  of  .her.* 

But  besides  these  obvious  defects  of  Lord 
John's  editorial  system,  some  questions  of 


earliest,  kindest,  and  most  sensible  of  Moore's  friends ; 
and  a  few  of  Miss  Mary  Godfrey's  letters  to  him, 
full  of  lively  talk  and  excellent  advice,  are  certainly 
the  best  things  in  the  volumes.  It  is  not  state  i,  and 
we  very  much  doubt,  that  Lady  Donegal  knew 
anything  of  Miss  Dyke  before  the  roarriafe,  bat 
she  immediately,  as  Moore  phrases  it,  took  her  by 
the  hand.'  Lady  Donegal  died  in  1829.  Of  Miss 
Godfrey  we  regret  that  we  know  nothing  but  her 
half-dozen  agreeable  letters. 

*  Mr.  Dyke  was,  we  are  informed,  a  subaltem 
actor  on  the  Irish  stage  ;  he  also  gave  lesions  in 
dancing  and  showed  some  artistic  talents  in  scene 
painting.  He  had  three  daughters  ;  the  eldest  mar- 
ried a  Mr.  Duff,  also,  we  have  been  informed,  on 
the  stage,  and  the  youngest  Mr.  Murray  of  the 
Edinburgh  Theatre  [li.  208]  ;  the  second,  Elizabeth, 
bom  in  1793,  was  the  wife  of  Moore.  They  were 
all  on  the  stage  [i.  304] ,  when  young  as  danqerei 
and  afterwards  as  actresses  ;  in  both  these  capacities 
they  were  engaged  to  fill  the  female  p^ts  in  the 
Jlmateur  Theatricals  o(  Kilkenny  in  the  years  1809 
and  1810,  when  Moore,  then  one  of  the  performers 
[and  it  is  said  a  very  good  one] ,  became  acquainted 
with  them,  and  enamoured  of  Miss  E.  Dyke.  The 
courtship  commenced  at  Kilkenny  [iv.  103],  was 
continued  in  Dublin  [ib.  126],  but,  it  seems,  with* 
out  the  knowledge  of  Att  family,  as  his  mother,  we 
see,  did  not«hear  of  the  match  for  two  months  after 
it  had  taken  place,  and  then,  as  beins  with  *  one  she 
little  dreamed  of.'  It  appears  that  these  j^oung  per- 
sons were  always  under  the  care  of  their  mother, 
and  their  personal  characters  were  irrej^roachable. 
The  Kilkenny  play-bills  supply  a  fact  that  should  be 
noticed.  The  season  wasaooutthe  October  of  each 
year.  .  In  1809  Miss  E.  Dyke  appears  constantly, 
and  she  and  Moore  played  repeatedly  Lady  Cfodi- 
va  and  Peeping  Tom  together.  In  1810  her 
name  is  not  found  in  the  bills,  and  her  sisters  took 
her  usual  parts.  We  conclude  that  Moore  had  then 
made  up  his  mind  to  the  match,  and  his  delicacVfl^ 
induced  the  lady  to  quit  the  stage.  O 
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more  serioas  importance  present  themselves. 
He  oonsiders  it,  he  says  '  clear,'  that  - 

*  by  assigning  to  me  the  task  of  "  looking  over 
whatever  papers,  letters,  or  joarnals''  he  mi^ht 
leave  behind  him,**  for  the  purpose  of  forming 
from  them  some  kind  of  pablioation,  whether  in 
the  shape  of  memoirs  or  otherwise,"  he  meant  to 
leave  much  to  my  discretion.^— i.  ix. 

It  is  clear  Lord  John  could  not  rationally 
have  accepted  the  duty  without  some  de- 
gree of  control — ^not,  however,  an  arbitraryj 
out  a  responsible  control. 

When  a  man  of  strong  party  feelings  like 
Lord  John  Russel  has  an  unlimited  power 
over  a  miscellaneous  mass  of  papers,  written 
on  the  spur  of  every  transient  feeling  by  a 
partizan  of  his  own,  and  teeming  with  all  the 
political  partialities  and  personal  antipathies 
of  their  comm.on  habits  and  opinions,  it  would 
be  only  fair  to  tell  us  distinctly  at  the  out- 
set, whether  he  makes  a  selection  or  whe- 
ther he  prints  in  extenso  the  whole  work  as 
he  finds  it ;  and  in  the  former  case  he  should 
indicate  by  blanks  or  asterisks  where  any 
suppression  occurs.  We  observe  that  Lord 
John  in  a  few  places  does  introduce,  in  the 
exercise  of  his  discretion,  blanks  and  aste- 
risks. This  would  imply  that  he  has  made 
no  other  suppressions — and,  if  so,  the  Diary 
must  have  been,  on  the  whole  singularly  in- 
offensive, and  a  dozen  similar  suppressions 
would  have  removed  the  chief  blots  of  this 
kind  that  we  have  heard  complained  of ;  but 
here  a  recent  circumstance  suggests  some 
rather  puzzling  considerations.  There  oc- 
oura  in  the  Diary  the  following  passage : — 

*June  16,  1825.— Breakfasted  at  Rogers's: 
Sydney  Smith  and  his  &mily,  Luttrell,  Lord 
John  rRuasellT  Sharne,  &o. — highly  amusing. 
Talked  of  Sir  Robert  Wilson :— after  the  battle 
of  Leinsic,  to  the  gaining  of  which  he  was  instru- 
mental, Lord  Castlereagh,  in  sending  over  to 
Lord  Stewart  the  pubho  document,  containing 
the  order  for  thanxs  to  Wilson,  among  others, 
on  the  occasion,  accompanied  it  with  a  private 
one,  desiring  Lord  Stewart  [now  Marquis  of 
Londonderry]  to  avoid  the  thanks  to  Wilson  as 
much  as  he  could,  in  order  not  to  ^ive  a  triumph 
to  his  party.  Lord  Stewart,  by  mistake,  showed 
this  letter,  instead  of  the  public  one,  to  Wilson, 
who  has  had  the  forbearance  never  to  turn  it 
against  the  Government  sinoe.^ — ^iv.  291. 

This  very  naturally  produced  a  letter  from 
Lord  Londonderry  to  Lord  John,  denying 
the  whole  statement,  and  strongly  reproach- 
ing him  with  not  having  consulted  any  of 
the  legitimate  and  accessible  sources  of  in- 
formation which  were  within  both  his  private 
and  official  reach,  and  which  would  have 
shown  that  the  story  was  a  scandalous  £ilse- 


hood.    Lord  John's  answer  was  prompt  and 
gentlemanlike : — 

>  Che^m  Place,  May  21, 1851. 
'  Mt  Loan— I  am  deeply  ooncOTned  that  tk 
nas^affe  to  which  your  LorcWip  aUndes  abeild 
have  Been  published  by  me. 

*  My  first  impulse  on  reading  it  was  to  stnb 
It  out,  both  as  extremely  improbable  in  itself 
and  as  injurious  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Lord 
Londonderry  [!].  In  the  hurry  with  which  the 
publication  was  conducted,  for  a  peculiar  por 
pose,  the  passage  was  afterwards  owrMM.  I 
shall,  however,  expunge  it  from  a  new  edidoB 
which  is  now  preparing.  The  anecdote  itnlf  I 
had  entirely  forgotten;  nor  do  I  know  who 
mentioned  it,  in  the  year  1825,  at  Mr.  Rog^'s 
breakfast-table.  ^ 

*  it  is  certainly  inconsistent  with  the  bold  and 
open  character  of  the  late  Lord  Londonderry. 

'  Your  Lordship's  denial  that  there  wat  aoy 
foundation  for  it  is  enough  to  prove  its  false- 
hood, nor  do  I  require  for  that  pur  nose  the  addi- 
tional testimony  of  Mr.  BidwelL  The  stm 
must  be  placed  among  Uiose  calumnies  whid 
float  in  the  idle  gossip  of  the  day,  and  1  mast 
repeat  to  your  Loraship  my  re^t  ^at  I  ahooM 
have  been  instrumental  in  reviving  it. 

*  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  ^ 
*J.RusBfu. 
*'  The  Marquis  of  Londonderry.' 

This  candid  and  graceful  explanation  is, 
of  course,  quite  satisfactory  as  to  the  fiwts 
of  the  Castlereagh  and  Wilson  case,  but  it 
is  rather  the  reverse  on  the  point  which  we 
are  discussing,  and  which  is  of  more  exten- 
sive consequence.     In  the  first  place,  the 
proposed  suppression  in   a   second  edition 
could  go  but  a  short  way  in  remedying  the 
specific  mischief— since,  as  we  presume,  the 
sale  of  the  editio princeps  has  been  extensive ; 
— but  besides,  we  think  that  otAer  parties 
calumniated  in  Moore's  Diary  have  an  in- 
terest in  having  this  flagrant  proof  of  its  in- 
accuracy kept  on  record.     Lord  John's  re* 
paration  to  Lord  Londonderry  should  be  not 
the  suppression  of  the  passage,  but  the  addi- 
tion of  a  note  to  correct  it.     But  we  mast 
further,  and  with  a  more  general  view,  ob- 
serve that  Lord  John's  statement  that,  when 
he  first  read  it,  '  his  impulse  was  to  strike  it 
out ' — though  it  was  *  afterwards  overlooked 
— admits  that  he  exercised  the  power  of  ex- 
punging passages  which  he  thought  ^  injuri- 
ous' or  even  *  improbable' — ^a  vast  power 
in  partizan    hands,  and  which  substitutes 
Lord  John  Russell's  private  judgment  for 
Mr.  Moore's  evidence.    It  further  associates 
Lord  John  in  the  responsibility  of  >u  tbj 
*  injurious '  or  *  improbable  gossip '  which 
these  volumes  actually  contain — it  proves 
the  culpable  heedlessness  with  which  w 
deals  with  his  own^itorial  duties  and  with 
other  folks'  feelings— and  it  confesses  tW 
the  Diary  issued  to  the  world  under  his 
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•uspioes  was  in  6(>t  a  reeqptade  icn* '  calum- 
nies which  floated  in  the  idle  goesip  of  the 
day.'  These  are  serious  admissions,  nor  is 
Iheir  importance  in  any  degree  diminished 
by  his  attempting  to  lay  a  share  of  the 
blame  on  the  *  hurry  with  which,  for  a  par- 
ticular purpose,'  the  publication  was  conduct- 
ed. He  might  have  been  in  some  *  hurry ' 
to  conclude  ^  baigain  with  the  bookseller; 
' — there  might  even  be  some  hurry  in  ar- 
ranging and  getting  out  the  first  Uvraison  of 
ihe  work  ;  but  this  is  in  the  second  batch — 
which  was  a  long  time  delayed — and  would 
bave  equally,  as  iar  as  we  can  see,  answered 
its  '  peculiar  purpose '  if  it  had  been  delayed 
till  the  whole  was  completed.  We  are, 
however  glad  that  things  have  turned  out  as 
they  have.  We  are  glad  that  Lord  John 
had  not  time  to  expunge  the  passage,  for  it 
now  helps  to  characterise  the  Diary,  and  it 
might  be  produced  by  and  by,  when  Lord 
Londonderry  would  not  be  alive  to  contra- 
dict it>  and  the  memories  of  his  brother  and 
himself  would  have  remained  stigmatised  to 
posterity  for  a  most  base  fraud. 

But,  though  we  think  that  Lord  John 
Russell's  editorial  proceedings  are  very 
questionable,  we  must  on  the  other  hand 
admit — ^supposing  that  there  have  been  no 
serious  deviations  from  the  original  materials 
— that  a  more  diligent  editor  could  not  have 
remedied  in  any  essential  degree  the  innate 
defects  of  the  book.  So  voluminous  a 
polyglot  of  gossip — sudi  a  gigantic  disten- 
tion of  nothings  and  next  to  nothings — can- 
not, we  believe,  be  paralleled,  even  in  its 
present  state ;  and  what  may  it  not  grow  to  ? 
The  present  work  occupies  but  seven  years 
—1818-1825 — of  Moore's  Kfe— so  that  Jive 
or  six  and  twenty  remain.  Not  that  it  is  all 
mere  gossip,  nor  all  trivial ;  nor  unamusing 
— nor  even  altogether  uninstructive.  Its 
most  substantial  value  is,  undoubtedly,  that 
it  throws  a  great  deal  of  light,  and  corrective 
light,  both  on  Moore's  genius  and  the  cha- 
racter and  tendency  of  his  most  popular 
works ;  and  the  *  worldy  we  admit,  may  be 
in  some  degree  the  better  for  it — ^as  Rou- 
seau's  Confessions  tended  to  correct  the 
mischief  of  the  Hiloise  and  the  JEmile.'  It 
also  affords  some  glimpses  (though  less  than 
might  be  expected)  of  the  state  of  society 
and  manners.  It  sketches  or  rather  touch^ 
— slightly  indeed,  and  seldom  impartially — 
many  public  characters ;  and  skims  over  as 
much  of  the  literature  of  the  day  as  had 
any  relation  to  Moore's  own  productions. 
But  these  more  interesting  topics  are  so 
loosely  and  inddentally  handled,  so  com- 
paratively scanty  in  quantity,  and  so  scat- 
tered through  the  inferior  matter,  that  we  do 
the    Diary  no  injustiee  in  calling  it  like 


Gratiano's  talk — *  an  infinite  deal  of  nothing, 
two  grains  of  wheat  hid  in  two  bu^ls  of 
chaff: ' — or  to  use  Moore's  own  words,  which 
are  really  prophetic  of  this  work  in  an  ea;- 
traordinary  degree — 

*With  crumbs  of  gossip  caught  from  dining 

wits. 
And  half-heard  jokes  bequeathed  like  half-chew- 
ed bits, 
With  each  ingredient  served  up  oft  before. 
But   with  fresh  fudge  and  fiction  ganush'd 
o'er;— Work*,  p.  520. 

Any  extent  of  extract  for  which  we  could 
find  room  would  give  a  very  imperfect  idea 
of  the  miscellaneity  of  the  whole,  and  th« 
tenuity  of  at  least  half  of  the  Diary ;  but, 
as  our  readers  ought  to  have  some  general 
idea  of  the  style  and  fashion  of  the  work, 
we  shall  lay  before  them  a  transcript  m 
extenso  of  a  couple  of  pages — and,  to  escape 
all  cavil  as  to  our  selection  of  entries,  we 
shall  take  the  four  or  five  at  the  commence* 
ment  of  his  last  year  of  exile  at  Paris  and 
the  first  at  his  residence  in  Wiltshire  after 
his  return. 

« 1822,  January  la^.— Walked  out  with  Bessy 

ibis  wife]  in  the  mornine  to  choose  an  ilrenne 
or  Mrs.  Story.  Had  Villamil,  Dalton,  Douglaj^ 
and  Dr.  Yon^e  to  dine  with  me.  in  the  evenlBf 
came  Mrs.  btoir,  and  at  supper  arrived  the 
iviacleods.  Took  two  games  of  forfeit;  druik 
champagne  and  braody-punch afterwards;  then 
to  dancing,  and  did  not  separate  till  near  three 
o'closk. 

'2nd. — ^Dined  at  Maoleod^;  Mrs  Story  of 
the  party.  Went  from  thence  to  the  Op^ra 
(Lord  Fife  having  sent  me  a  ticket) ;  too  late' 
for  the  divertissement  in  the  Opera.  Misa 
Drew  was  to  have  called  to  take  me  to  Mrs^ 
Rochets  ball  but  instead  of  her  came  Mrs.  Story^ 
Mrs.  Macleod,  and  her  sister.  Drove  with  then 
about  the  Champs  Elys^es;  a  fine  moonlight 
and  a  merry  one.  They  left  me  at  Mrs. 
Roche's;  found  that  Miss  D.  had  called  for  me 
at  the  Opera;  stayed  only  a  short  time  at  the 
ball.  On  my  retarn  home  found  our  two  maids 
still  engaged  with  their  comj^ny,  we  having, 
treated  them  with  an  entertainment  for  their 
friends  to  day. 

*  3n/. — Kept  in  a  bustle  all  the  morning ;  so 
much  so  as  to  forget  (for  I  believe  the  first  time 
since  I  have  been  in  France^  my  letter  to  my 
dear  mother,  to  whom  I  write  twice  a  week, 
and  have  done  so,  with  but  few  failures,  for 
more  than  twenty  years  past.  Dined  with  the 
Robinsons :  no  one  but  Cadogan ;  a  good  dinner 
and  agreeable  day.  Sune  to  them  in  the  even- 
ing, and  saw  in  Lady  Helena's  eyes  those  beads 
(^to  use  the  language  of  distillers),  which  shew 
that  the  spirit  is  pjoof  Went  from  thence  ta 
Lady  Pieott's  ball.  Bessy  gone  to  the  Italian 
Opera,  wnere  Dalton  procured  her  a.  box.* — iii. 
313-14. 

Such  were  among  tbe  most  rational  of 
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the  Parisian  days  and  nights.  As  to  those 
of  the  Wiltshire  cottage — 

*  Sloperumj  January  Ist,  1823.--The  ooat  (a 
Kilkenny  uniform)  which  I  sent  to  town  to  he 
new-lin^  for  the  fancy  hall  to-morrow  night, 
not  yet  arrived.  Walked  to  Bowood.  Found 
Lady  Lansdowne  and  Jekyll,  Lady  L.  again  ex- 
pressing her  strong  admiration  of  the  poem. 
Said  she  had  propcSed  to  the  Bowleses  to  dine 
at  Bowood  on  Saturday,  and  hoping  that  Bessy 
would  have  no  objection  to  be  ot  the  party. 

'  2m/— Obliged  to  make  shift  for  to  night,  by 
transferring  the  cut  steel  buttons  from  my  dress 
ooat  to  a  black  one,  and  having  it  lined  with 
white  silk.  Dined  with  the  Phippses.  Went 
in  the  same  way  as  before ;  Mrs.  r .  dressed  as 
•  Sultana  and  lookinc  very  well.  The  ball  at  a 
Mrs.  Hardman^s  (a  German )  beyond  Devices ; 
odd  enough,  and  amusing,  though  in  a  small  iU- 
lighted  room.  Two  fine  ^Is  there,  the  Miss 
Holtons,  the  eldest  beautiful.  Not  home  till 
between  four  and  five. 

•4^A. — The  day  very  wet.  Had  promised  the 
Bowleses  to  meet  them  at  dinner  at  Bowood  to 
day  (Beasy  havine  given  up  the  whole  plan), 
•nd  go  on  vrith  Uiem  to  Bremhill,  to  stay  till 
Monday,  but  sent  an  excuse,  and  offered  myself 
to  the  Lansdownes  for  to-morrow  instead.  An 
answer  from  Lady  Lansdowne,  begging  me  to 
stay  till  Tuesday,  and  as  much  longer  as  Mrs. 
Moore  could  spare  me.' — ^iv.  32. 

*  5/^.-^Have  received  several  new^pers  with 
reviews  of  the  poem;  all  very  favourable 
Dined  at  Bowood ;  taken  by  the  Phippses,  &c.' 

.  These  extracts,  though  affording  no  doubt 
an  average  sample  of  the  whole,  happen  to 
contain  no  entries  of  a  class  of  mere  trivial- 
ities too  large  to  be  lefb  altogether  out  of 
our  account,  but  of  which  a  very  small  taste 
will  suffice — such  as  his  thus  registering 
(a.d.  1819)  for  the  benefit  of  posterity  when 
and  where  he  ate  an  ice : — 

\^Sept'  8^--£at  ice  at  the  Milles  Colonnes.' 

*  9th. — ^An  ice  at  the  Milles  Colonnes.^ — ^ib. 
» 10/^.— Eat  an  ice  at  Tortoni's.'— p.  8. 
*16/^~Took   an   ice   with  Lord  John   at 

Bucheses.'— p.  11 : — 

and  whether,  when  he  went  next  summer — 
(a,d.  1820) — to  lodge  at  Sevres,  he  got  to 
town  (on  his  almost  daily  vbit)  by  a  cab  or 
sa  omnibus: —  , 

*  July  *7th, — ^Villamil  and  I  went  in  a  cuckoo.'' 
— ib.  126. 

*  IZtk—To  town  in  a  cilerifhre.' 

*  Aug.  4/fc. — ^Returned  in  a  ceUrifhe.^ 

And  so  on  in  fifly  places — varying  occasion- 
ally the  cuckoo  and  cilerifire  for  the  gondok 
and  the  Parisienne.  He  might  just  as  well 
have  added  the  No».  and  the  fare. 

With  what  possible  object  could  he,  even 
tbe  morning  after  they  had  happened,  rois- 


ter such  events  as  the  Allowing  of  his  oooa- 
try  life  1— 

» 1823,  Dec.  29rA.— [Dined]  at  Dr.  Starkey»a 
Company  the  Phippses,  Hughes,  and  ourselTQi. 
The  P.^s  left  us  at  home  at  eight.    ■ 

*  „  Dec.  itL — Power  [the  Music  publisber] 
arrived.  .  .  .  Asked  the  Phippses  to  din- 
ner, as  Power  had  brought  fish  and  oysters. 

*  M  Dec.  bth.— The  Phippses  again  dine 
with  us  to  finish  the  fish.  Also  Hughes.'— if. 
151. 

Or  in  London : — 

*  1825,  Sept.  8(L— Walked  about  with  Lot- 
trell,  but  he  was  obliged  to  go  home^  not  beiag 
weUr—iv.  315. 

*  „  Sept.  17fA.— Called  at  Power's  on  mj 
way  to  Shoe-lane,  and  felt  such  a  sinking  m  mjf 
stomac/i  that — I  stopped  to  dine  with  him.^— 1£ 
317. 

The  Diary,  as  it  is  now  presented  to  ns, 
beginning  the  18th  August,  1818,  has  all 
the  appearance  of  being  only  a  continuatioo. 
So  that  it  affords  no  indication  of  either 
when  or  for  what  precise  object  it  was  comr 
menced.  It  may  have  been  in  part  designed 
as  a  bon&  fids  collection  of  memoranda  for 
an  autobiography — partly  as  a  repository  for 
odds  and  ends  that  might  be  turned  to  ao- 
count  in  some  literary  shape  or  other— and 
evidently  as  a  magazine  of  jokes  and  stories, 
to  be  occasionally  brought  out  i  la  Joi 
Miller  in  conversation.  He  may  also  haw 
calculated  that  it  might  one  day  be  a  profit- 
able pecuniary  speculation  for  the  benefit  of 
his  6mily — an  idea  which  the  gift  of  the 
Byron  Memoirs^  and  the  price  of  2000  gui- 
neas for  which  be  sold  them,  may  have  con- 
firmed ;  but  neither  this  nor  any  other  con- 
jecture we  can  make  will  account  for  the 
quantity  of  lower  topics  which  intrude  them- 
selves. We  suppose  that  he  must  have  in- 
tended to  revise  and  expui^ate  them. 

But  there  was,  no  doubt,  a  still  earCer 
feeling— one  indeed,  in  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree, at  the  bottom  of  all  diaries  written  for 
publication — personal  vanity  ; — and  this  in- 
fluence, which  is  *  like  Aaron's  rod  and  swal- 
lows all  the  rest,'  very  speedily  showed  its 
predominancy.  It  is  as  constant  and  at 
strong  in  his  journals  as  in  poor  Madame 
D'Arblay 's — though  unquestionably  he  man- 
ages it  with  more  tact  and  dexterity.  In  hit 
social  manners  it  was  admirably  veUed,  and 
no  one  we  ever  saw  received  so  much  pe^ 
sonal  admiration  with  more  ease  and  siio- 
plicity.  But  such  reserve  is  hardly  main- 
tainable when  a  man  is  soliloquizing  in  the 
tempting  solitude  and  (as  he  tries  to  p^ 
suade  himself)  the  secrecy  of  a  Diary,  ft 
is  a  kind  of  intellectual  dram-drinking,  whkk 
becomes  irresistible  and  ends  in  a  Mxri^ 
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fremtftwof  morbid  vanity.  We  are  satisfied 
that  neither  Lord  Lansdowne,  nor  Mr.  Ro- 
gers, nor  any  one  of  Moore's  habitual  so- 
dety,  had  any  idea  of  the  extent  of  this 
weakness.  Sometimes  it  transpires  slily  in 
little  inuendoes  of  his  own — sometimes  he 
puts  it  adroitly,  oftener  clumsily,  into  the 
mouths  of  other  persons — sometimes  it  flares 
out  boldly  in  l<»ng  transcripts  from  books, 
newspapers,  or  letters.  The  amount  of  the 
Diary  which  this  sort  of  matter  occupies 
would  be  incredible  if  we  did  not  produce 
rather  copious  specimens  of  the  various  in- 
genious devices  by  which  Moore  manages  to 
tickle  himself: — 

*  Reoeived  a  letter  from  Rogers,  which  begins 
thus :— "  What  a  luoky  fellow  you  are !  Surely 
you  must  have  been  him  with  a  rose  on  your  Iws 
and  a  nigktingah  singing  on  the  top  of  your  bed.  ^^ 

Bom  *at  the  comer  of  Little  Longford 
Street'  with  a  rose  in  his  mouth,  and  not,  as 
most  people  are,  in  his  mother^s  bed,  but  in 
his  otwnl  Was  Mr.  Rogers  laughing  at 
him? 

*  Saw  the  Examiner,  which  quotes  my  Nea- 
politan verses  from  the  Chronicle,  and  says 
"  Their  fine  spirit  and  flowin^^  style  sufficiently 
indicate  the  met  and  patriot  from  whose  pen  they 
come."'— iii.  224. 

*  The  Examiner  quoted  some  lines  I  had  sent 
to  Perry  [of  the  Morning  Chronicle],  and  added, 
"We  thmk  we  can  recognise  whose  easy  and 
sparkling  hand  it  u."  I  wonder  he  found  me 
out."— S.  183. 

Other  persons  might  be  in  doubt  whether 
there  was  not  some  other  poet  and  patriot^ 
and  some  other  easy  and  sparkling  hand  in 
all  England:  but  Moore  has  no  doubt  at 
all,  sji^  finds  himself  out  directly. 

*  A  flourishing  speech  of  Sheirs  about  me  in 
the  Irish  papers.  Says  I  am  the  first  poet  of  the 
day,  and  "join  the  beauty  of  the  bird  of  Para- 
dise's plumes  to  the  strength  of  the  eagles 
wing."'— iv.  243. 


One  is  at  first  surprised  to  find  copied  into 
Moore^s  London  Diary  an  extract  from  *  Pe- 
ter's Letters  to  his  Kinsfolk,'  about  Mr. 
Jeffrey's  dress  at  an  evening  party  at  Edin- 
burgh—a.d.  1819.  It  seems  the  last  thing 
to  be  expected  in  another  man's  autobiogra- 
phy, and  to  be  ieft  by  him  for  re-publi- 
oation;— on  looking  closer  we  find  the 
oanse — 

*He  [Peter]  says  of  Jeffirey's  dress  at  some 
•SMmbly,  '*  In  short  he  is  more  of  a  dandy  than 
any  greiU  author  I  ever  H.w-— always  excepting 
TowAfoore."'— ii.357. 

Argal — Moore  is,  even  by  the  hostile  evi- 
dence of  Peter,  a  great  antbor ! 


Gbing  one  night  to  Almack's,  he  asks  s 
lady  whether  she  did  not  think  Lady  Chai^ 
lemont  lovely — *  Beautiful,'  replied  the  lady 
— so  notorious  a  truism  that  we  doubt  whe- 
ther Moore  himself  would  have  thought  of 
noticing  it-*if  the  lady  had  not  added — *  a$ 
lovely  as  Lalla  Bookh  herself  P  (ii.  333.) 

Of  the  conversation  of  a  most  accom- 
plished gentleman  and  scholar,  whom  he 
mentions  as  Duncan  of  Oxfordn-^nd  whom, 
of  course,  he  had  not  had  the  good  fortune 
to  meet  before — he  can  remember  only  his 
having  said,  after  having  heard  a  speech  of 
Moore's  at  a  Literary  Institution  at  Bath, '  I 
have  had  that  sweet  oratory  ringing  in  my 
ears  all  night.'   (iv.  273.) 

Mr.  Bowles  publishes  one  of  his  contro- 
versial pamphlets  on  Pope,  which  Moore 
used  habitually  to  laugh  at  as  twaddle — but 
Bowles,  '  grown  wiser  than  before,'  secures 
honourable  mention  of  this  one  by  an  in- 
scription transcribed  from  his  fugitive  title* 
page  into  the  safer  asylum  of  the  Diary — 

*  inter  Foetas  suaves,  suavissimo,^    (iv.  273.) 

Moore  laughs  at  the  vanity  of  old  Delille, 
who,  on  Lord  Holland  having  paid  him  an 
elaborate  but  well-turned  compliment  in 
French,  answered, '  Savez  vous,  Milord,  qn« 
ce  que  vous  dites-U  est  tr^s  joli '  (iv.  276) ; 
but  he  does  not  see  anything  ridiculous  in 
having  himself  registered  a  few  pages  before 
that,  on  hearing  Moore  himself  sing,  the 
Duchess  de  Broglie  had  '  exclaimed  continue 
ally^  Ohj  Dieu  !  que  c'estjoli  I ' 

On  the  28th  Nov.,  1818,  he  goes  to  dine 
with  Mr.  Rogers's  brother  and  sister,  at 
Highbury,  and  finds  *Mis8  Rogers  very 
agreeable.'  No  doubt;  and  we  dare  say 
the  lady  was  always  so :  but  what  was  the 
peculiar  agreeability  of  that  day  1 — 

*She  mentioned  that  she  had  had  a  letter 
from  a  friend  in  Grermany  saying  that  the  Ger* 
mans  were  learning  EngUsh  m  ^er  to  read*-—. 

Milton,  Shakspeare  ? — No : — 

*  Lord  Byron  and  mb.' — ^ii.  229. 

'Bayly'  takes  him  to  an  amateur  play 
and  fancy  ball.  Moore  remembers  but  one 
detail : — '  an  allusion  to  me^  in  the  epilogue 
by  Bayly,  as  Brings  matchless  son,  &C| 
brought  thunders  of  applause  and  stares  on 
me.'  (iv.  274.) 

He  meets  Lady  Cochrane  at  an  assem- 
bly— is  introduced  to  her — ^finds  her  *  pretty 
and  odd^ — which  he  exemplifies  by  her  hav- 
ing told  him  '  that  she  would  at  any  time 
have  walked  ten  miles  barefoot  to  see  me* 
(iv.  290.) 

He  dines  with  his  old  friend  Lord  Strang- 
fbrd  at  the  Athensdum,  and  both  are  de- 
Ugbted  with  his  renewal  of  their  eariy  hab- 
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its.  Two  days  after  he  meets  his  Lordship, 
who,  with  true  diplomatic  tact,  reads  him 
part  of  a  letter  he  had  had  from  Lady 
Strangford,  saying  how  pleased  she  was  at 
his  account  of  the  meeting,  and  adding, '  / 
^iall  henceforward  love  Moore  <u  much  as  I 
have  always  admired  him,^ 

His  daughter's  schoolmistress  at  Bath 
fiuls — ^and  her  pupils  are  sent  home;  an- 
other offers  to  take  the  child: — *  terms 
would  be  a  minor  consideration  indeed  with 
the  daughter  of  such  a  man  as  Moore  I '  (iv. 
3130 

When  he  has  a  mind  to  regale  himself 
with  some  flattering  recollections  which  do 
not  exactly  fall  in  with  the  thread  of  the 
Diary,  he  drags  them  in  with  a  by  the  bye — 
which  is  with  Moore  a  happy  version  of  d 
propos  de  botUs : — 

'  Bu  the  hue,  was  pleased  to  hear  from  Rogers 
atmX  Luttrell  said,  *'  If  anybody  can  make  such 
•  subject  [Captain  Rock]  lively,  Moore  will.'* 

*  By  the  bye,  received  a  letter  from  a  Sir  John 
Wyoherly,  of  whom  I  know  nothing,  apolo- 
08ing  for  such  a  liberty  with  the  first  poet  of 
m«  age.' — iii.  11. 

He  meets  Mr.  Hutchinson,  just  come  fix>m 
being  made  M.P.  for  Cork,  where — 

*  By  the  hye^  they  hipped  and  hurraed  me  as 
the  Poet^  Patriot^  and  Pride  of  Ireland.  I  am 
becoming  a  stock  toast  at  their  dinners.  Had 
seen  this  very  morning  an  account  of  a  dinner 
to  Mr.  Denny  of  Cork,  when  I  was  drunk  as  the 
Poet  and  Patriet  with  great  applause.* — ii.  157. 

*  Forgot,  by  the  bye^  to  take  notice  of  scnne 
I  of  Lnttrell's : — 


'^I  am  told,  dear  Moore,  your  lays  are  sung — 
Can  it  be  true,  you  lucky  man  ?— 
By  moonlight,  in  the  Persian  tongue, 
Along  the  streets  of  Ispahan."  *— iii.  301. 

But  he  does  not  tell  us  that  Mr.  Luttrell's 
authority  for  the  £Mt  was — Moore  himself, 
wbo  in  another  by  the  bye  tells  us  where  he 
got  it. 

*  By  the  bye,Ur.  Stretch,  with  whom  I  walked 
yesterday  [m  Paris],  said  he  had  been  told  by 
the  nephew  of  the  Persian  Ambasfiador,  that  lAlla 
Rookh  had  been  translated  into  their  language, 
and  that  the  songs  are  sung  about  everywhere.* 
—iii.  167. 

Moore,  generally  so  profuse  of  proper 
names,  omits  to  tell  us  those  of  the  Persian 
Ambassador  and  his  nephew — ^but  we  have 
Kttle  doubt  they  were  of  the  illustrious  house 
oi  Mamcunouehi^  which  has  had  so  long  a 
tenure  of  Oricoital  embassies  at  Paris. 
Stretchy  too,  seems  a  singularly  appropriate 
aame  for  the  retailer  of  such  an  Eastern 
story! 

This  Mamamonchi  report  is,  we  suppose, 
Moore's  autliority  for  saying  that  Lalla 
Bookh 


^  has  now  appeared  in  ih%  Frenoh,  Itafisn,  Geh 
man,  and  Persian  languages.' 

*Lady  Saltoun  told  me  that  a  gentleman  Ud 
just  Baid  to  her,  '*  If  Mr.  Moore  wished  to  1m 
made  much  of-Hif  Mr.  Moore  wishes  to  ha?efaii 
head  turned — let  him  go  to  Berlin ;  there  if 
nothing  talked  of  there  but  Lalla  Rookh.***— a. 
219. 

He  *meets  Mr.   and  Miss  Canning  at  s 
Paris  dinner,  and  observed — 
*  a  circumstance  which  showed  a  very  pl»asttsi 
sort  cf  inteUigence  between  the  father  and  &e 
daughter.*— Si.  160. 

Our  readers  will,  by  this  time,  not  be  sur- 
prised at  the  ^ pleasant sort^  of  aympathr 
which  Moore's  ingenuity  was  on  the  waui 
to  detect  between  these  two  bnlliant  intel- 
ligences.    *  /,*  adds  the  Diarist — 

'  /  tcid  a  story  to  Miss  Canning,  which  the  iatber 
was  the  only  one  who  overheard,  and  it  eridentij 
struck  them  both  as  very  comical* — ib. 

Occasionally  his  self-importance  takes  • 
still  higher  flight.  At  an  Assembly  at  De> 
von  shire  House — 

'  The  Duke,  in  coming  to  the  door  to  meet  tiie 
Dtdte  of  WtUington^neskr  whom  I  stood,  turned 
aside  first  to  shake  hai^ds  with  me — though  the 
great  Captain*8  hand  was  waiting  ready  siretM 
out*— iv.  76. 

Sometimes  when  we  think  that  he  is  about 
to  offer  a  sugar-plum  to  a  bystander,  we  are 
surprised  at  the  legerdemain  with  which  he 
pops  it  into  his  own  mouth.  Thus — CataUni 
visits  Dublin  when  Moore  happened  to  be 
there ;  a  Mr.  Abbot 

^  brought  my  sister  Ellen  to  introduce  to  Cala- 
lanL    Her  Icindness  to  Nell,  calling  her* — 

of  course  one  expects  some  litUe  kind  com- 
pliment to  the  young  lady  herself—- not  a 
bit  of  it— 
'calling  her — la  sceur  dAnacrion  /* 

We  shall  conclude  these,  after  all,  sosnty 
samples  with  one  which  takes  the  unusoal 
form  of  humility,  and  is,  with  its  context, 
even  more  amusing.  After  a  page  of  re- 
capitulation of  the  various  forms  of  compli- 
ment and  odours  of  incense  which  be  re- 
ceived at  a  Harmonic  meeting  at  Bath,  bt 
concludes  with  the  most  amiable  naiffeti:-- 

'During  the  ball  was  stared  at  on  all  adec 
without  mercy.  In  such  a  ptace  as  Bath  say 
little  I  on  makes  a  stir.* — iL  ^0. 

This  is  rather  hard  on  Bath,  as  we  hsn 
just  seen  what  pains  the  same  little  Uo^ 
takes  to  let  us  know  that  he  was  msktsg 
the  same  kind  of  a^r  all  the  world  over— o 
various  shapes  and  distant  regions-HM  a 
nightingale,  a  bird  of  Paradise,  an  eagl^ 
ai^  a  dandy — at  Berlin,  Cork,  Ispahan,  aai 
the  ooraer  of  Little  Loc^ford  Street! 
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In  short,  Moore  reminds  us  in  every  page 
of  what  Johnson  said  of  that  caricature  of 
anthorly  vanity,  old  Richardson  the  novelist 
— *  That  fellow  conld  not  be  contented  to 
sail  quietly  down  the  stream  of  reputation 
without  longing  to  taste  the  froth  from  every 
stroke  of  the  oarJ* 

This  excess  of  amour  propre — so  judi- 
ciously veiled  in  society,  but,  as  we  now 
Bee,  80  active  and  industrious  in  turning  the 
smallest  circumstances  to  its  own  private 
account — was,  of  course,  as  morbidly  sensi 
tlve  of  anything  to  which  his  fear  or  his 
&ncy  could  give  a  less  flattering  colour. 
Diese  latter  were  obviously  distasteful  mat- 
ters, and  not  to  be  registered ;  but,  like  ac- 
tion and  reaction,  the  two  opposite  but  in- 
separable principles  were  always  at  work. 
We  have  heard  and  seen  many  individual 
complaints  of  the  misrepresentation  and 
malevolence  of  several  passages  in  the  Di- 
ary. Of  the  frequent  misrepresentations 
there  can  be  no  doubt ;  but  whatever  there 
may  be  of  malevolence  (except  always  on 
parig  matters)  we  are  inclined  to  attribute 
rather  to  the  momentary  impulses  of  the 
amour  propre  blessi,  than  to  any  predisposi- 
tion to  ill  nature  or  cynicism.  The  truth, 
we  believe,  is,  that  he  was  naturally  kind 
and  loving,  but  proportionately  susceptible 
of  petty  jealousies  and  imaginary  slights, 
and  having,  as  these  volumes  too  clearly 
show,  passed  his  whole  life  in  a  more  habit- 
ual stale  of  public  exhibition  than  any  other 
penson — ^not  being  a  professional  performer 
— that  we  ever  heard  of,  he  acquired  much 
of  the  irritability  of  professional  people — 
outwardly  checked  indeed,  but  internally 
sharpened  by  his  anxiety  to  combine  his 
artistic  powers  of  amusing  with  the  dignity 
of  an  author  and  the  independence  of  a  pri- 
vate gentleman.  In  society  he  played  these 
united  parts  admirably.  The  Diary  has 
now  furnished  us  with  a  less  satisfactory 
analysis  of  the  elements. 

We  are  restrained,  by  considerations  too 
obvious  to  require  explanation,  from  enter- 
ing into  the  ludividual  complaints  to  which 
we  have  just  alluded ;  but  it  would  be  a 
dereliction  of  our  duty  not  to  apprise  our 
readers  that  they  involve  grave  charges  of 
inaccuracy,  misstatement^  and  culpable  in- 
wncerity  on  his  part.  We  have  had  an  op- 
portunity of  examining  the  evidence  in  some 
of  the  cases — and  we  regret  to  say,  there 
must  be,  on  all  those  counts,  an  unhesitating 
verdict  against  Moore. 

There  is  one  instance  of  the  caution  with 
^fcich  his  most  deliberate  assertions  of  facts 
shoald  be  received  that  is  innocuous  and  *  high- 
ly amusing.'  He  was  extremely  sore  on  the 
•ubject  of  his  ridiculous  duel  with  Jefirey, 


when  the  Bow  Street  officer  who  interrupted 
the  proceeding  found  that  one  at  least  of  the 
pistols  had  no  ball.  We  find  in  these 
volumes  a  formal  account  of  the  affair  from 
his  own  pen — some  of  which  is  certainly 
untrue,  and  most  of  it,  we  think,  coloured 
and  discoloured. 

We  have  no  doubt  of  Moore's  courage,  or 
that  he  meant  to  fight,  but  we  incline  to 
suspect  that  his  second^  Doctor  Thomas 
Hume,*  always  considered  an  honest  and 
good- hearted  man,  saw  the  extreme  ab- 
surdity of  the  quarrel,  which  Moore,  in  a 
very  wanton  and  braggadocio  style,  chose 
to  festen  on  Jeffrey,  and  being  intrusted,  as 
Moore  admits,  by  Jeffrey's  friend  Homer— 
propter  ignorantiam — with  the  loading  of 
both  pistols,  Yery  wisely  omitted  to  insert 
any  balls ;  and  that  this  omission  (unnoticed 
by  the  anxious  and  inexpert  Horner)  was 
the  reason  why  the  Irish  doctor  refused  to 
sign  a  fine  statement  on  the  subject  which 
Moore  had  drawn  up— a  refusal  which,  adds 
Moore,  occasioned  an  estrangement  of  thirty 
years  between  him  and  that  old  friend. 
How  it  happened  (as  the  police  report  seems 
to  indicate)  that  a  bullet  was  found  in  one 
of  the  pistols  (Moore's)  and  in  the  other  a 
paper  pellet,  we  cannot  explain,  unless  by 
the  supposition  that  Hume,  after  the  inter- 
ruption, contrived  to  slip  the  bullet  into  one 
pistol  and  had  not  time  or  opportunity  to  dp 
so  in  the  other.  It  may  be  thought,  no 
doubt,  an  easier  solution  to  suppose  (with 
Jeffrey's  learned  biographer  among  others) 
that  the  pistols  were  ikirly  but  loosely  loaded, 
and  that  one  bullet  dropped  out ;  but  if  that 
had  been  the  case,  there  was  no  reason  whr 
Hume  should  have  refused  to  attest  Moore  s 
statement. 

But  there  are  points  of  Moore's  narrative 
which  exhibit  strong  specimens  of  that  species 
of  rodomontade  which  throws  doubt  over 
all  the  rest.  He  says  of  the  evening  before 
the  meeting — 

'  I  forget  where  I  dined,  but  I  know  it  was  not 
in  compafy.  Hume  had  lefl  to  me  the  task  of 
providing  powder  and  ballets,  which  I  bouf^ht  fn 
the  course  cf  the  evening  at  some  shop  in  Bond' 
street,  and  m  such  large  quantities,  1  renumher, 
as  would  have  done  for  a  score  duels.^ — i.  202. 

All  a  fable.  We  have  before  us  a  letter 
of  his  to  Lord  Strangford,  then  minister  at 
Lisbon,  written  on  the  eve  of  the  great  en^ 
counter,  which  contradicts  every  syllable  of 


♦  Not,  as  has  been  sometimes  supposed.  Dr.  J.  R. 
Hume,  the  friend  and  physician  of  the  Duke  of  WeU 
lington.  Dr.  Thomas  Home  was  for  some  time 
attached  to  the  army  in  the  Peninsula— which  ae 
counts  for  this  confusion  of  him  with  a  more  dit 


tingoished  medical  officer. 
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Ilie  £>regomg  statement,  and  is  curious  also 
oa  other  accounts  : — 

*  My  dear  Stbangford, — I  have  owed  you  a 
letter  this  long  time,  and  now  that  I  do  write  it 
will  he  perhaps  for  tlie  last  time.  I  have  thought 
poper  to  call  out  Mr.  Jeffrey,  who  has  been  so 
long  abusing  you  and  me,  and  we  are  to  fight 
to-morrow  murnihg  at  Chalk-farm.  I  am  afraid, 
my  dear  Strangford,  much  as  I  value  you,  I 
should  have  forgot  sending  a  valedictory  word 
to  you  if  it  were  not  for  a  pretty  little  woman 
who  has  this  moment  reminded  me  of  a  promise 
I  made  to  procure  her  letters  from  you  for  Ma- 
deira. The  cloth  has  been  hut  this  instant  taken 
from  the  table,  and,  though  to  morrow  may  be 
my  last  view  of  the  bright  5un,  I  shall  (as  soon  as  I 
have  finished  this  letter)  drink  to  the  health  of  my 
Strangford  with  as  unaffected  a  warmth  as  ever 
I  have  felt  in  the  wildest  days  of  our  fellowship. 
My  dear  fellow,  if  they  want  a  biographer  of  me 
when  lamffone,  i  think  in  your  hams  I  should  meet 
with  most  kind  embalmment^  so  pray,  say  some- 
thing for  me :  and  now  to  the  object  of  my  letter. 
Mrs.  W — ,  a  very  particular  mend  of  mine,  is 
ordered  by  her  physicians  to  Madeira,  and  she 
thinks  it  would  be  pleasant  to  know  some  of  the  ! 
Portuguese  grandees  of  the  island  :  if  yoa  can  \ 
get  her  letters  from  your  friends  at  Lisbon,  you 
will  oblige  me  not  a  little.  Who  knows,  my 
dear  Strangford,  but  it  may  be  a  posthumous  ob- 
ligation ?  For  fear  of  the  worst,  send  the  letters 
enclosed  to  Mrs.  W — ,  W —  street,  London,  and 
remember  me  as  one  who  has  felt  your  good  and 
social  qualities,  wheat  this  moment  recalls  with 
pleasure  the  days  he  has  spent  with  you,  and 
who  hopes  that  his  good  genius  to-morrow  will 
allow  him  to  renew  them  nereafter.  These  fine 
women  have  their  glasses  pled  to  your  health. 
So  good  bye. 

God  bliss  you,  yours  while  I  live^ 

Sunday^  August  10th.  T.  Mooee.' 

We  shall  say  nothing  of  the  silly  vapouring 
style  of  this  letter,  which  would  certainly  be 
a  most  characteristic  prelude  to  a  raock  duel. 
We  need  only  observe  that  this  was  the  day 
that  Moore  knows  he  did  not  dine  in  company, 
and  this— Sunday — was  the  evening  on  which 
he  went  to  a  shop  in  Bond  street  to  buy  all 
that  superfluity  of  ammunition.  Which  of 
the  stories  is  true?  or  was  either?  We 
must  further  observe  that,  as  the  letter  was 
written  late  on  Sunday  night,  it  could  hardly 
have  been /Mw^rf  till  Monday,  when  it  might 
have  been  suppressed  as  some  other  vale- 
dictory epistles  were  (i.  207),  and  a  simpler 
request  substituted,  which  would  have  spared 
Lord  Strangford  a  long  doubt  of  his  friend's 
safety  ;  but  Moore,  it  seems,  could  not  resist 
the  temptation  of  sending  it — nay,  perhaps, 
of  writing  it  on  the  Monday— ras  a  proof  of 
the  anacreontic  spirit  with  which  he  could 
face  death  while  fine  tpomen  were  filling  their 
glasses^  and  that,  in  the  words  of  his  own 
song,  his  last  hour  was  dedicated  to  *  smiles 
and  wine,* 


Next  after  his  own  self- worship — ^if  mdeed 
it  was  not  a  branch  of  it — there  is  nothing  ao 
prominent  throughout  the  volumes  as  hn 
adoration  of  his  wife.  Let  us  say,  once  more, 
that  she  seems  to  have  been  worthy  of  hia 
affection ;  and  there  is  no  praise — prodigal 
as  it  may  sometimes  seem — which  she  does 
not  appear,  from  the  evidence  of  all  who 
knew  them,  to  have  deserved;  but,  after  this 
tribute  of  justice  to  the  lady,  we  confer  that 
there  is  something  in  the  way  in  wbidi 
Moore  parades  her  throughout  his  Diary  ^ 
we  cannot  understand,  and  that  seems  evi- 
dently artificial.  Why  have  expended  so 
much  time  and  trouble  in  elaborating  on 
paper  the  expression  of  a  steady  and  habitoal 
feeling,  which  he  could  find  fresh  and  fresh 
in  his  own  heart?  What  could  be  his  motive 
for  making  such  an  italage  of  what  we  must 
suppose  was  the  daily  bread  of  his  hap- 
piness ? 

We  can  haye  no  doubt  of  the  sincerity  of 
Moore's  attachment  to  and  admiration  of  hii 
wife,  but  we  must  observe  that  these  ultra- 
uxorious  expressions  occur  with  peculiar  em- 
phasis just  before  and  just  after  some  escapade 
from  home ;  the  are  the  honey  with  whiA 
he  sweetens  the  edges  of  his  absences.  It  \s 
evident  that  Mrs.  Moore  saw  the  Journal 
(iv.  16) ;  and  we  now  have  no  doubt  that 
many  of  these  flattering  phrases  were  peace- 
offerings  to  his  Ariadne.  The  instances  are 
too  numerous  and  too  regularly  recurring  to 
be  accidental. 

We  shall  select  a  few  here,  just  to  direct 
our  readers'  attention  to  this  ingenious  de- 


vice. 

» 1818,  April  2Aih.— Arrived  at  my  cottag^ 
always  claa  to  return  to  it,  and  the  ffear  gid 
that  makes  it  so  happy  for  me.  •— ii.  151. 

» 1818,  Nov.  18.— Walked  with  my  rf««f  Bessy 
....  my  darling  girl  /  21st.— Tdd  L.  Lanfr 
downe  Iwasgoin^  to  town* — ^iL  218. 

'  1819,  Aug.  23rd.— Employed  m  preparvng 
for  mv  deporture.  My  d'lrhng  Bessy  bears  all  m 
sweetly,  though  she  would  give  her  eves  to  go 
with  me ;  bu^  please  Heaven,  we  shall  not  be 
long  separate.* — ii.  353. 

*  July  21st. — Making  preparations  for  my  ^ 
parture  Bessy  much  saddened  and  out  cf  ffMii 
at  my  leaving  her  for  so  long  a  time — but  still 
most  thoughtfully  find  sweeUy  preparing  every- 
thing comfortable  for  me.' — ^97. 

*  1825,  Oct.  17th.— Bessy  would  not  hear  of 
my  staying  at  home.    Insisted  that,  if  [  did  not 

?;o  to  l<ranoe,  I  must  eo  either  to  Scotland  or 
reland  to  amuse  myself  a  little.  Dmr^  genaws 
girl!  there  never  was  anything  Uke  hr  wmrn- 
heartedness  and  devotion.^ 

Other  instances  will  occur  in  future  ex- 
tracts. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  Moore  calculated 
that  these    tender  expressions  would  not 
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merely  sooth  the  lady's  feelings  at  the  ino> 
meat,  but  would  also  tell  very  much  in  his 
own  &vour — ^as  a  modd  husband — when  his 
Memoirs  should  come  to  be  published ;  but 
they  are 'accompanied,  as  we  shall  now  show, 
by  many  circumstances  which  make  a  strong 
and  unamiahle  contrast  with  the  exuberant 
and  passionate  expressions  of  his  devotion  to 
the  tutelary  angel  at  home. 

Legal  proceedings  taken  against  Moore  for 
the  defalcation  of  his  deputy  in  an  office 
which  he  held  in  the  Admiralty  Court  at 
Bermuda,  obliged  him  to  quit  England ;  and 
Lord  John  Russell — not  yet,  we  suppose, 
aware  of  the  besetting  weakness  of  Moore's 
mind — advised  him  to  fix  his  temporary 
residence  in  Paris,  where  he  became,  as  he 
did  everywhere,  the  delight  of  all  his  ac- 
quaintance, and  wasted  his  Ume  and  his 
money — which  in  such  circumstances  could 
hardly  be  called  his  own — in  a  style  as  giddy 
and  extravagant  as  any  that  has  been  im- 
puted to  either  of  the  improvident  classes,  to 
both  of  which  he  happened  to  belong— of 
poets  and  Irishmen. 

His  longest  residence  was  in  the  AlUe  dea 
Veuves  in  the  Champs  Elys^es,  but  in  the 
summer  months  he  was  allowed  by  a  Spanish 
gentleman  of  the  name  of  Villamil — to  oc- 
cupy a  small  cottage,  a  dependence  of  a  fine 
villa  which  he  had  at  Sevres.  Nothing  could 
be  more  convenient  and  promising.  The 
place  was  rural  and  extremely  pretty,  and 
the  retirement  exactly  suited  for  the  various 
literary  pursuits  in  which  Moore  was  en- 
gaged. But  though  these  were  his  only 
means  of  livelihood,  he  worked  at  them  in 
a  very  desultory  way ;  and  whether  in  Paris 
or  the  country,  spent  more  than  half  his 
mornings,  and  all  his  evenings,  in  a  constant 
whirl  of  gaieties,  alike  inconsistent  with  study 
and  economy. 

'1820.  June. — Gave  a  good  many  dinners 
this  month,  till  Bessy  (whose  three  pounds  a- 
week  was  beginnioff  to  run  very  short)  cried 
oat  for  a  relAche.  Had  Lady  Davy,  Silvertop 
and  Lord  Granard  together :  the  Storys  another 
day :  Sullivan,  Dr.  Yon^e,  Heath  (my  old  friend 
the  engraver),  and  his  travelling  companion 
Mr.  Green,  &o.  The  day  that  Heath  dined  with 
us  was  one  of  the  few  hot  days  that  we  have  had 
this  summer,  and  we  had  dinner  out  of  doors 
under  the  shade  of  the  trees,  which,  with  cham- 
pagne and  vin  de  Orave  well  frappe^  was  very 
luxurious.  Frequent  parties,  too,  to  plays  and 
^mrdens.  Saw  a  man  go  up  in  a  balloon  from 
Tlvoli,  which  brought  tears  into  my  eyes^  being 
the  first  I  have  seen  once  I  was  a  little  child.' 
— iii.  124. 

There  were  matters  nearer  and  more  ur- 
gent  which  might  have  brought  less  irrational 
tears  into  bis  eyes.  But  when  any  gleam  of 
reflection  as  to  his  position  did  occur,  it  was 


hardly  ever  to  awaken  a  proper  sense  of  his 
own  imprudence,  but  only  to  make  him 
wonder  that  his  friends  in  England  were  not 
more  thoughtful  and  more  active  about  him 
than  he  showed  the  least  inclination  to  be 
about  himself. 

<  1821.  June  14/^.^A  letter  from  the  Long- 
mans, which  makes  me  even  more  downheart^ 
than  I  have  been  for  some  days,  as  k  shows  how 
dihtory  and  indifferent  aU  parVei  have  been  in 
the  Bermuda  negociation,  and  how  little  prob- 
ability there  is  of  a  speedy,  or  indeed  anyy  end  td 
my  exile: — iii.  242. 

If  his  friends  in  England  could  have  guessed 
what  the  Diary  has  now  revealed  to  us  of  the 
life  of  the  Exile  of  JSrin,  they  would  not 
have  thought  it  any  great  hardship.  Din- 
ners, concerts,  operas,  theatres  two  or  three 
of  an  evening,  suppers,  balls,  &c.,  occupied 
almost  every  day  and  night.  Visiting  with 
a  childish  impatience  and  enjoyment  the 
•ublio  gardens  of  Beaujon — ^Tivoli — Jardin 
uisse — and  carefully  registering  when  and 
how  often  he  went  down  in  the  cars  of  the 
Montagnee  Busses^  and  what  ladies  were  the 
companions  of  these  flights — strange  ones,  we 
think,  for  a  fltther  of  a  family  aged  43 ;  for 
instance  :• — 

*  1821.  May  7fA.— Went  to  the  Beaujon;  de- 
scended in  the  cars  three  times  with  each  of  the 
[Miral  Kingstons,  and  four  times  with  Mrs.  S.' 
-^iii  229.     [No* Bessy.'] 

*  1821.  Aug.  19iA.— At  Beaujon;  went  down 
the  cars  ten  or  twelve  times  with  the  young 
Scotch  girl.'— 265.    [No  '  Bessy.'] 

*  1822.  Aug.  lltfc.— With  Lucy  [Miss  Drew, 
it  seems]  to  the  Jardin  Suisse:  verv  pretty; 
went  down  in  the  cars.' — 365,    [No  Besay.'] 

While  he  was  living  in  this  way,  the  idea 
of  writing  The  Epicurean  most  appropriately 
presented  itself  to  him.  To  read  up  for  thw 
projected  work,  he  wanted  Les  Voyages  de 
PythagorSy  but  hesitated  at  the  price — three 
Napoleons.  This  economical  scruple  is  dated 
8th  September,  1820.  Three  days  after,  we 
find  the  following  entry  : — 

'  1820.  Sept.  nth.— Went  into  Paris  at  twelve, 
in  order  to  take  Bessv  to  the  Pire  la  Chaise  6*- 
fore  the  flowers  are  all  gone  from  the  tombs.  The 
dear  gfrl  was,  as  I  knew  she  would  be,  very  much 

affected Gave  them — Bessy,  Dumoulin 

[a  poor  starving  Irishman,  who  soon  after  died 
m  an  hospital].  Miss  Wilson  [we  believe  a 
govemessl.  Anastada  [his  own  little  child], 
and  Dr.  Yonge's  little  sirl— a  dinner  at  the 
Cad' an  bleu^  and  took  them  afterwards  to  the 
Porte  St.  Martin  [a  melodrame  theatre].  Iced 
punch  on  our  way  home.  The  whole  cost  me 
about  three  NapoleoriSyjust  what  I  ought  to  have 
reserved  for  tne  Voyages  de  Pytkago  e,  Bessy, 
however,  told  me  when  we  came  home  that  she 
had  saved,  by  little  pilferings  from  me  at  diffarent 
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times,  fbar  Napoleons,  a^  tint  I  should  have 
tiiem  now  to  bay  tkose  books.' — ^iiL  146-7. 

All  this — the  P^re  la  Chai9e  and  the 
Cadran  bleu — the  funereal  flowers  and  the 
Parte  St.  Martin — the  ice  punch  and  the 
Voyagte  de  Pythagore — reads  like  a  mere 
fierce,  but  the  smile  it  creates  is  a  bitter  one 
when  we  reflect  on  poor  Bessy's  honestly- 
pilfered  Napoleons,  so  wantonly  squandered. 

At  last  the  season  drives  them  back  to 
Paris: — 

•  1820.  OcL  16t;i.— We  took  oar  leave  of  La 
Butte,  afler  three  months  and  a  half's  residence ; 
and,  as  &r  as  tranquillity,  fine  scenery,  and 
sweet  Bunsbine  go,  I  could  not  wish  to  pass  a 
more  delightful  summer.  Our  demenagemerU 
waa  as  usual,  managed  so  well  and  expeditiously 
bv  Bessy,  that  I  felt  none  of  the  inconvenience 
of  it,  and  we  are  now  reinstated  comfortably  in 
our  home  in  the  Alices  des  Veuves.  We  dmed 
aUme  with  our  Utile  ones  for  the  first  time  since  the 
1st  of  JuJy,  which  was  a  ^eat  treat  to  both  of 
us;  aud  Bessy  said,  in  gomg  to  bed,  **  This  is 
the  firu  rational  day  we  have  had  for  a  long 
time.'' ' 

Oft  thb  Lord  John  adds  a  note — saying  very 
coolly  : — 

'Mrs.  Moore  vras  quite  right.  In  reading 
over  the  diary  of  dinners,  balls,  and  visits  to  the 
theatre,  I  feel  some  regret  in  reflecting  that  I 
had  some  hand  in  perauading  Moore  to  prefer 
France  to  Holyrood.  His  universal  popularity 
waa  bis  chief  enemy.' — Ed,  m.  157. 

This  appears  to  us  altogether  inadequate 
to  the  occasion,  and  laying  the  chief  bfame 
on  Moore's  popularity  is  a  poor  evasion  of 
the  real  state  of  the  case,  which  was  his  ina- 
bility to  refrain  from  such  self-indulgence. 
We  say  ^{/^indulgence,  for  it  is  remarkable, 
in  all  this  tourbtllon  at  Paris  as  well  as  in 
his  English  life,  both  in  town  and  country, 
that  *  Bessy's '  share  in  all  external  gaieties 
was  infrequent — and  it  seems  reluctant 
Illness  is  frequently  given  as  an  excuse  for 
her  absence  from  these  gaieties — but,  even 
when  she  appears  to  be  well  enough,  we  can 
trace  little  or  no  change  in  these  arrange- 
ments. There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
foolish  and  unaccountable  mystery  in  which 
be  chose  to  envelop  his  marriage  continued 
to  bang  about  her.  The  ladies  of  the  highest 
rank  imd  cbaraeter  who  were  the  best  ao- 
quainted  with  aAl  tiie  droumstanoes  of  the 
ease — Lady  Donegal,  Lady  Lansdowne,  La- 
dy Loudon — all  received  her  with  unreserved 
attention,  and  even  cordiality ;  yet  it  is  evi- 
dent that  Moore  was  in  a  constant  fidget 
i^ut  her  reception  in  mixed  society,  while 
th»  herself  seems  to  have  been  unwiUmg  to 
i^  beyond  her  own  narrow  circle  boSi  of 


intimates  and  amusements.  *  Her  condnel 
throughout  appears  to  have  been  perfect; 
but  this  diflerenoe  of  tastes,  or  at  least  of 
practice,  in  their  social  tendencies  most,  we 
suppose,  have  contributed  to  the  very 
singular  phenomenon  that — notwithstanding 
Moore's  constant  and  enthusiastic  eulogiums 
on  his  domestic  paradise — ^he  seems  to  h»n 
given  to  either  wife  or  home  no  more  of  In 
time  and  company  than  he  couW  possibly 
help.  Sometimes  he  diarizes  specimens  of 
behaviour  which  a  husband  of  but  ordina^ 
feeling  might  have  been  ashamed  to  practise, 
and  one  of  the  very  commonest  sense  to  re- 
cord.— What  comfort  could  he  expect  from 
reading  in  afler-life  such  entries  as  these  T— 

'  1820,  Jan  — B«5sy  very  ill  oa  ike  13th  sad 
14th.  Asked  to  dine  at  the  Flahaults  on  the 
14th,  but  she  could  not  go.    I  did,' — ^iiL  97. 

So  small  an  incident  as  a  gentleman  dining 
out,  though  his  wife  was  not  well  enou^  to 
accompany  him,  would  not  be  worth  notice : 
but  we  shall  see  that  it  was  not  an  excep- 
tional case — indeed  the  exceptions  were  all 
the  other  way  : — 

*  1822,  Feb  18.— Bessy  very  ill.  Dined  at 
home  uncomfortably.  Went  to  the  French  Oj^ 
era,  and  forgot  my  uneasiness  in  the  beaa^  of 
thei^oito."— iii.  327. 

'  April  2nd.— The  Macleods  wanted  Bes^and 
me  to  join  them  at  the  Cafe  Francais.  Beflsy 
not  liking  to  go,  /  did. 

(3rd. — Bessy  ill  with  a  pain  in  her  face,  wbidi 

$revented  her  gmng  to  one  of  the  little  theatree : 
went  alone  to  the  Ambigu.' — ib.  338. 

This  contrast  betweeen  his  professions  and 
his  practice  may,  in  the  hurry  and  bustle  of 
the  Diary,  escape  a  cursory  reader — but  will 
be  exhibited  in  the  following  synopsis  of 
Moore's  movements  and  engagements  for  a 
fortnight  at  the  AlUe  des  Veuves — whidi  we 
select,  not  as  being  peculiarly  erratic,  hot 
only  for  the  singularity  of  its  concluding  day 
having  been  dedicated  to  '  Bessy  \ — 

*1820.  Mominff,  Evenii^, 

Nov.  24.— Into  Paris  at  3  .     .  Dined  at  Vefa 

[No  Bessyj 

25.— Early  into  Paris    .Dined    at    Lord 

John's    Hotel 

FNo  Bessy.] 

26.— Walked  into  Paris.  [Not  stat'd  where 

dined,  butprob- 

bablyathomaj 

27.— Early  into  Paris    .  Dined  at  Veif  a 

[No  Beeey.T 
28.— Early  into  Paris     .  IMned  at  Mad.de 
Souaa'a    [No 
,      Bessy.] 
29.—  Party    at  hose, 

sung. 
.     .  Dined    at  loro 


30.— In  Paris 
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Dee.   l.~[NMllattd] 

2.— [Not  stated] 


[No  Bewjr.] 


^robably  at 
borne.] 

3. — [Probably  at  home]  Dined  at  home. 

4.^-fiito  town   . 


and 
12. 


home  by 
[No  Bes. 
8y.l 
►  Dtned  at  Very'B. 
[No  Bessy.  J 
6. — Walked  for  an  hour  Dined  at  home.' 
by  the  Seine.     — iii.pp  172,476. 


.  Dined   at    Lord       We  pause  to  remark  that  there  is  no  pre^ 
Rancl^flfs,  sung,  yjous  note  of  *  Bessy's  illness,'  nor  indeed 
had  she  been  so  much  as  mentioned  for  a 
fortnight  before.     The  four  days  that  fol- 
lowed this  '  $trange  evening '  were  spent  as 
Dinedatarestau- '  usual  in  dinners  with  the  Story s  and  Villa- 
ratear's,    then  '  mils  and  visits  to  Tivoli,  without  the  slight* 
.went  to  the  est  allusion  to  ' Bessy  '  since  the  16th ;    so 
Forsters,  sang,  f  that  we  are  quite  startled  at  reading, •without 
any  preparatory  hint — 


5. — Into  town  at  4 


*  21. — ^Went  into  town  early  in  order  to  ge* 
Bessi/s  passports^  take  places,  &o.  Dined  at  vil- 
lamirs.    [No  Bessy.] 

»22nd. — Drove  into  town  with  Bessy  at  three. 
Dined  at  Story^s  [|no  Bessy],  and  came  out  at 
eight  in  the  evenms. 

*  23rd. — All  in  abustle  preparing  for  Bessy's 
departure.  Went  in  to  provide  money  for  the 
dear  girL    Dined  at  Story^s.  Bessy  arrived  wiU^ 

A  note  from  Lord  Rancliffe,  aj^- 1  her  trunks  in  the  evening. 

x_  J  v-^  !.__.__  *24th. — ^All  up  and  ready  in  time.  Saw  Bes- 
sy ctmifartably  off!  at  nine  o'clock,  with  dear 
httle  Tom  [their  boy].    Heaven  guard  herP 


At  last,  on  the  7th,  we  find  a  remembrance 
of  *  Bessy,'  and  a  pleasing  one : — 


*  Deo.  7th. 
ing  me  to  meet  Lord  John  to-day ;   but  having 
given  Bessy  the  hope  of  our  tiy'ovng  a  day  tO' 
gefhery  did  not  like  to  disappoint  her,  so  refused.' 
— \Ib. 


But,  alas !  Here  is  the  '  promised  day  of 
enjoyment;' — 

*  Bessy  and  I  went  ahoppmg ;  dined  after- 
wards at  a  wretched  restaurant  at  the  corner  of 
the  Rue  de  la  Paix  ]  and  in  the  evening  to  the 
Yarietes :  four  pieces,  none  of  them  very  good.' 

And  80  home,  we  presume,  in  the  vilocifire. 
Such  a  return,  after  a  fortnight's  racketing, 
to  an  appropriated  day  of  conjugal  quiet,  and 
such  a  carefbi  record  thereof,  are  perhaps 
unique  in  life  and  in  autobiography.  But 
other  extracts  have  a  still  more  serious  ap- 
pearance:— 

*  1821,  July  8th.— Dined  at  Lord  Granard's. 
[No  Bessy.] 

*9th.~Dmed  at  General  Fuller's,  at  Ver- 
sailles.   [No  Bessy.] 

*  10th.— Dined  at  Lord  Holland's.  [No Bessy.] 

*  11  th. — Late  dinner  vrith  VillamiL  [No  men- 
tion of  Bess?.] 

'  12th.— Dined  at  home. 

*  13th.— Dined  with  the  Villamil's  at  Riohe's 
[a  restaurateur].    [No  mention  of  Bessy.] 

*  14th.— Dined  with  Lord  Holland.  [No  Bes- 
sy.] 

*  15th. — Went  in  [to  Paris]  for  the  purpose 
of  passing  two  or  three  days  with  the  Storys. 
[No  Bessy.] 

*16th. — A  ball  at  Story's  in  the  evening,  in 
honour  of  her  [Mrs.  Story's]  birth-day.  A 
strange  etenrng^fiom  various  reasons,  Bessy  did 
nti  appear,  notjeding  toeU  enough,  and  fearing  to 
bring  on  the  erysipelas  again  ba  dancing,  I  danced 

2uadrilles  all  night  with  Misses  Drew, .  Pigot, 
'biohester,  Arthur,  &c. '  Supper  very  magnifi- 
oest.  Did  not  get  to  bed  till  five  o'clock.'— iii. 
265. 


No  hint  is  given  of  either  the  why  or  the 
whither  of  this  sudden  movement  of  one  sa 
generally  quiescent  as  '  my  darling  Bessy,' 
till,  on  the  6th  of  August,  she  turns  up  in 
Wiltshire.  On  the  17th  Moore  is  *  in  low 
spirits,'  and  '  cries  bitterly '  over  the  loss  of 
the  Liverpool  packet,  which  he  had  'just 
read  in  the  newspaper ;'  but  '  a  picnic  with 
the  Villamils  and  Mrs.  S.,'  and  *  a  letter,  too, 
from  Bessy,'  make  a  material '  alteration  in 
his  spirits '  (268).  Then  went  on  the  usual 
routine — ices  at  fortoui'a — dining  at  taverns 
— singing  with  the  "t^illamils — supping  with 
the  Storys — and  we  hcMr  nothing  more  of 
the  wile  and  child  till  the  3fd  ^piembery 
when  a  letter  announces  *  to  his  great  de- 
light,' her  approaching  return ;  and  on  the 
4^1 '  he  was  right  happy  to  see '  ali^t,  at 
the  Messageries  Boyales, '  the  dear  girl  and 
her  little  one '  (p.  274).  But  short,  alas  I 
was  his  enjoyment  of  their  loved  society — 
for,  at  the  end  of  one  week — on  the  12th  of 
the  said  September^^-we  find  that  he  em« 
braced  the  '  lucky '  opportunity  of  aocompa- 
nyiQg  Lord  John  Russell  to  England,  where 
he  remained  two  months.  What  sudden 
call  after  that  'strange  evening '  \)t»»dMrffirl 
and  her  little  boy  had  in  Wiltehire,  or  whr 
Moore  could  not  have  combined  any  butt- 
ness  he  might  have  had  in  England  withJW 
visit  we  are  not  told ;  but  the  Diary  scraf» 
look  very  like  a  mystification  of  something 
which  there  was  some  reason  or  oth^for 
not  clearly  explaining. 

We  have  already  hinted  that  our  poet  wsa 
not  always  insensible  to  the  extravaganoa 
and  culpability  of  his  Parisian  life : — 

Jan.  7^.— Dined  by  myself  at  the 
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Tfois  Frhresy  and  found  great  pleasare  m  the 
fno  moments  <f  silent  repose  which  it  gave  me ' — 

The  inhabitants  of  the  All^e  des  FeuvM  find- 
ing *  silent  repose '  at  the  Trois  Frires — the 
best  perhaps,  certainly  the  busiest,  and  there- 
fore not  the  quietest  cafi  of  the  Palais  Roy- 
al 1 — but  he  proceeds  in  a  still  more  serious 
style  :--• 

— ^  Never  did  I  lead  such  an  unquiet  life :  Beasy 
HI;  my  home  uncomfortable;  anxious  to  employ 
myself  in  the  midst  of  distractions,  and  full  of 
remorse  in  the  utmost  of  my  gaiety.^ — iii.  315. 

One  would  be  inclined  to  respect  and  pity 
his  *  remorse  ;'  and  we  can  well  understand 
his  recording  it  in  his  Diary  as  a  pledge  of 
amendment.  But  mark  what  immediately 
follows : — 


*  Jan.  8th. — Dined  at  Pictet's — a  Swiss  bank- 
er's, &c. :  thence  to  Lady  £.  Stuart's  assembly, 

*  9th. — Dined  at  home  quietly,  for  a  wonder. 
Evening  to  Mrs  Armstrong's  ball,  &o  &o. :  did 
not  get  to  bed  titl  5  o'clock. 

*  10th.— Was  to  have  dined  with  Hibbert,  but 
preferred  Lambton.  All  went  to  the  Fraufais 
afterwards  to  see  a  new  tragedy. 

*  11th. — Dined  at  Lord  Henry  Fitzgerald's; — 
company,  &c.  At  nine  to  the  Varietes — ^laugh- 
ed almost  to  pain.  Went  afterwards  to  we 
Macleods,  and  tnence,  at  twelve,  to  Lady  Charle- 
mont's  ball. 

<  12th. — Dined  at  the  Douglas's,  &o.  In  the 
evening  to  Mercer's — sung  a  little — then  went 
to  Lafitte's  ball,  &c.  &.c. 

*  13th. — Dined  at  Col.  JJllice's ;  company,  &c. 
Thence  to  Madame  de  Flahaut's,  &c.  Did  not 
stay,  meaning  to  go  to  Mrs.  Gent's  ball.  Went 
to  the  wrong  place — found  it  was  Marshal  Su- 
ohet's,  and  made  my  escape.  Dirtied  my  shoes 
in  looking  for  the  carriage,  and  gave  up  Mrs. 
Gent's.    Went  to  the  Macleods. 

*  14th. — Dined  at  the  Douglas's — a  party  in 
the  evening.  For  half  an  hour  to  Mrs.  Newte's 
ball.» 

And  so  on  for  ten  consecotive  days,  without 
—amidst  so  copious  a  variety  of  places  and 
persons — one  single  mention  of  the  word 
*  home '  or  the  name  *  Bessy ' — ^the  last  we 
had  heard  of  either  being  that  *  it  was  un- 
eomfbr table '  and  that  \she  was  ilV  Under 
what  infatuation  Moore  should  have  made 
tfiese  entries  directly  following:  the  peniten- 
tial remorse  at  the  7Vot«  Frires^  we  cannot 
conceive;  and  indeed  as  little,  how  Lord 
John  (since  it  is  dear  that  he  has  omitted 
aome  things)  should  have  published  details 
ao  worthless  in  themselves,  and,  we  should 
suppose,  so  exceedingly  disagreeable  to  the 
amiable  person  in  whom  he  has  taken  so 
much  interest. 

His  Lordship  expresses,  as  we  have  seen, 
tome  regret  at  having  contributed  to  throw 


Moore  into  tins  Parisiati  vortex.  Bat  b 
may  console  himself: — ^it  was  the  nature  of 
the  man,  and  not  the  influence  of  place,  thil 
produced  these  efiects. 

'  Ccelum  non  f^nimnm  mutant  qui  trans  wot 
currunt.' 

The  same  passion  for  exhibition  and  enjoj- 
ment,  and  the  same  kind^f  dislike  or  vet- 
riness  of  domestic  habits,  seem  to  have  in- 
fluenced his  English  life  almost  to  the  same 
extent.  As  Mrs,  Moore  remained  in  the 
country  while  her  *6iW — as  he  wys  'she 
generally  called  him  ' — ^and  surely  the  word 
was  never  better  applied  than  to  her  volatile 
little  songster — was  pursuing  his  business  or 
his  pleasures  in  town,  the  contrast  is  not » 
constant  and  striking  as  it  was  in  France; 
but  even  when  in  the  country,  the  Diary  Icti 
us  see  that  the  same  principle  of  escaping 
from  mere  domesticity  was  still  as  active  as 
the  decency  of  English  manners  would  per- 
mit.   - 

His  cottage  in  Wiltshire,  fortunately  for 
his  tastes,  but  unluckily  for  his  studies  and 
his  business,  was  within  a  short  walk  of  the 
elegant  and  intellectual  hospitality  of  Bo- 
wood,  and  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  country 
neighbors  less  distinguished  but  not  less  joy- 
ous, kind,  and  clever.  The  neighborhocd of 
several  little  towns,  and  that  great  mart  d 
idleness— Bath— afforded  frequent  occasioM 
or  excuses  for  escape  from  the  monotony  of 
home ;  and  this  sometimes  even  under  or- 
cumstances  similar  to  those  at  Paris,  which 
might  have  been  expected  to  keep  a  less  de- 
voted husband  more  at  home. 

» 1824»  Nov.  2l8t.— Bessy  hy  no  means  wdL 
Walked  over  to  Bowood.  Swig  m  tite  evemg- 
Slept  there. 

*  22nd.— Walked  home  after  breakfast  to  see 
how  Bessy  was.  Found  Bessy  not  much  htttir. 
Got  wet  in  returning  to  Bowood.  Sang  egei^ 
Slept  r^e.'— iv.  253. 

A  morning  call  to  the  sick  wife — ^but  break- 
fast, dinner,  supper,  singing,  sleeping,  at 
Bowood. 

We  could  fill  pages  with  similar  extracts, 
but  the  following  summary  of  occurrences 
in  the  autumn  of  1825  will  superabundantly 
suffice. 

It  appears  that  in  the  summer  of  1825 
Mrs.  Moore  was  really  suffering  under  some 
painful,  though  we  presume  not  serious*  <xKn- 
plaint,  for  which  she  was  ordered  to  Chelt®- 
ham,  where  she  arrived  on  the  22Dd  July* 
Moore  followed  the  ^darling  girV  on  the 
4th  August,  and  remained  with  her  two 
whole  days  (!),  during  whidi  she  was  wheeled 
about  in  a  chair.  On  the  7th  he  left  *<*« 
dear  girl ' — ^  his  darlisig  Bess* — ^for  London. 
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Here  he  remained  between  eight  and  nine 
weeks,  working  no  doubt  in  the  morning  at 
the  Life  of  Sheridan,  but  spending  his  after- 
noons and  nights  in  more  than  his  usual 
whirl  of  dinners,  suppers,  concerts,  theatres, 
without  making,  during  all  the  time,  the 
slightest  allusion  to  the  state  of  the  poor 
ladj  at  Cheltenham,  of  whom  the  first  we 
hear  is  that,  when  Moore  returned  to  Slop- 
erton  on  the  27th  September,  he  found  her 
diere,  but  not  recovered.  Then  follows  a  se- 
ries of  entries  in  the  Diary,  of  which  our 
space  allows  us  only  to  give  the  dates  and 
diief  memorabilia : — 

•  1825.     Sept  28th.— Dined  at  home. 
*29th. — ^Dined  at  Bowood.      Company,  &o. 

Sang  in  the  evenings  and  slept  there. 

» 30th.— Walked  home  to  breakfast  to  see 
Bessy — the  boil  oomine  to  a  head.  Returned 
to  Bowood  to  dinner,  &o.  Sang  again  in  the 
eTenbg.    Slept  there. 

Oct  Ist — Bowles  called  at  Bowood,  while  I 
tras  listening  to  Mra  Fasakerley's  sineiDg  to 
the  guitar.  Wanted  me  to  dine  with  him  to- 
day, but  told  him  Bessrfs  illness  rendered  it  im- 
possible. After  luncheon,  home,  &c.;  found 
Bessy  better,  and  anxious  I  should  go  to  Bowles, 
&o.,  so  returned  to  Bowood.  Thenoe  walked  to 
BowWs.  Company,  &o.  &o.  A  great  many 
glees,  duets,  &c.,  in  the  eyening.  My  singing 
mach  Hked. 

*2n(i. — Dined  at  home. 

*3rd. — Dined  at  Bowood,  &c.  &c. 

*4tb  and  5th. — [No  entry.  Still,  it  seems,  at 
Bowood.] 

*  6tb.— [Breakfast,  it  seems,  at  Bowood.]  Re- 
tamed  home.  Dined  at  Money's  [another 
neighbour],  &c.  &c.'— iv.  321. 

Where  he  may  have  dmed  the  following 
days  is  not  noted ;  but  enough  is  told.  We 
lay  no  stress  on  the  silence  of  the  Diary 
about  *  Bessy  '  while  he  was  in  London  ;  he 
no  doubt  received  frequent,  perhaps  daily, 
Accounts  of  her.  Our  wonder  is  that,  find- 
ing on  his  return  that  she  was  still  so  ill 
that  it  to<is  impossible  to  leave  her  for  a  sin- 
gle day,  it  should  turn  out  that  of  the  nine 
succeeding  days  he  spent  but  two  at  home, 
and  all  the  rest  in  the  various  gaieties  of  the 
neighbourhood. 

Even  when  at  what  he  called  home,  it  is 
surprising  to  count  up  how  seldom  he  re- 
ally was  /n  families  and  his  joy  at  his  es- 
capes.   Take  one  sample : — 

*1824  April  13.— Started  at  3  o^clock  for 
Fariey  Abbey  (Colonel  Houlton's  place),  in  con- 
sequence of  a  promise  made  at  the  masquerade 
that  Bessy  and  I  would  pay  them  a  visit  of  a 
few  days.  Bessy,  however,  not  well  enough  to  go.'' 
-iv.  170.  -s       e 

Tlat,  however,  was  so  little  a  damper  on 
his  spirits,  that  on  the  second  day  of  the 
visit  he  exclaims  in  rapture  : — 
;^  *The  day  very  agreeable;  could  harldly  be 


otherwise.  A  pretty  honsci' beautify  girls,  hos- 
pitable host  and  hostess,  excellent  cook,  ^ood 
Champagne  and  Moselle,  charming  music — 
What  more  could  a  man  loant  V — 179. 

Tis  a  pity  that  there  was  no  Irish  echo  to 
answer — ^  Bessy  !^ — poor  Bessy  that  was 
sick  at  home. 

But  though  Mrs.  Moore  seems,  like  a  pro* 
dent  as  well  as  an  affectionate  wife,  to  have  in 
general  submitted  to  these  wanderings,  and 
even  (as  Moore  says  in  a  preceding  extract) 
sometimes  encouraged  them — seeing  proba- 
bly that  she  could  not  resist  his  restless  dis- 
position— yet  it  is  evident  that  she  was  not 
insensible  to  these  derelictions.  The  first 
symptom  of  this  is  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Power 
his  music-publisher — who  jobbed  his  songs 
from  him  at  500/.  a^year ;  here  we  find  a 
paragraph  which  is  really  a  clue  to  much 
that  would  be  else  unintelligible  in  Moore's 
life ;  it  confirms  our  former  observation, 
that  his  existence  was  essentially  one  of  the- 
atrical exhibition,  and  adds — what  we  never 
suspected — exhibition  for  profit : — 

*  You  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  Bessy  has  con- 
sented to  my  passing  next  May  in  town  alone : 
to  take  her  would  be  too  expensive  ;  and  indeea 
it  was  only  on  my  representing  to  her  that  my 
songs  would  all  remain  a  dead  letter  [sic]  with 
you,  if  I  did  not  go  up  in  the  g^y  time  of  the 
year  and  give  them  life  by  singing  them  about, 
that  she  aj^ed  to  my  leaving  her.  This  i$ 
quite  my  object.  I  shall  make  it  a  whole  month 
of  company  and  exhibition  [sic\  which  will  do 
more  service  to  the  sale  of  the  songs  than  a 
whole  year's  odtjcrtmng'.'— i.  330. 

Little  did  the  fashionable  coteries  whom 
he  obliged  and  delighted  with  his  songs  im- 
agine what  was  '  quite  his  object ' — that  he 
was  really  going  about  as  Mr.  Power's  ad- 
vertising van, 

*  1823.  April  14th  [in  London].— Received 
an  impatient  letter  from  Bess,  which  rather  dis* 
turbea  me,  both  on  her  her  account  and  my  own. 
Perceive  she  is  getting  uncomfortable  vnthout 
me.* — iv.  65. 

Yet  still  he  lingered  In  town,  *  leading,^  he 
says,  *a  restless  and  feverish  life'  (iv.  89), 
till  the  24th  June,  when  he  returned  home, 
but  only  for  three  weeks — for  a  proposal 
from  Lord  Lansdowne  for  a  tour  in  Ireland 
was  irresistible. 

One  of  these  absences  was  marked  by  a 
peculiar  incident. 

« 1825.  28th  May.— With  an  exceVent,  wamh 
hearted,  lively  uifi,  and  dear  promising  children, 
what  more  need  I  ask  for  ?  Prepared  for  my 
trip  to  town:— lY  283. 

And  next  day  teas  off;  but  Bessy  was  this 
time  on  the  alert  also.  She  followed  the 
truant  (unbidden,  it  is  pretty  clear)  two 
days  after,  and  stayed  six  days  in  towo-^ 
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but  without  seeing  much  more  of  bar  *  Urd'* 
than  if  she  had  remained  alone  in  the  cage 
at  Sloperton ;  for  they  were  not  lodged  in 
the  same  house — and  of  the  six  days  of  her 
stay  they  dined  together  but  twice,  break- 
&8ted  not  at  all,  and  passed  no  evening  to- 
gether but  one  at  the  opera.  But  on  Uie 
aixUi  morning — 

*  8th  June. — ^Up  at  five.  And  sato  my  tkea- 
lURES  9afe  in  the  coach!'' — ^iv.  284. 

The  reader  will  observe  how  the  cup  is 
sweetened  to  Bessy's  taste — when  he  was 
going  off,  he  had  hoped  to  reconcile  her  by 
a  tribute  to  ber  *  liveliness '  and  '  excellence^ 
and  when  he  sends  her  back  he  consoles  her 
with  the  record  that  she  is  a  *  treasure  ! ' 

Having  thus  got  rid  of  his  treasures^  he 
remained  in  London,  in  his  usual  round  of 
amusements,  for  near  two  months,  when  at 
last  he  paid  his  invalid  at  Cheltenham  that 
visit  of  two  days  which  has  been  already 
mentioned. 

Such  are  the  very  unexpected  details  of 
Moore's  domestic  life  which  these  volumes 
reveal,  and  which,  we  think,  with  all  defer- 
ence to  Lord  John  Russell,  instead  of  being 
thus  blazoned  to  the  world,  might  rather 
better  have  been  suffered  to  '  sleep  in  the 
riiade.' 

Some  other  circumstances  no  leas  surprise 
U3.  In  the  midst  of  all  the  gaiety  and  bril- 
liancy in  which  Moore  figured,  who  could 
have  suspected  an  extreme  of  penury  at 
home?  We  find  a  pompously  recorded  visit 
to  the  High  Sheriff  of  Leicestershire — with 
turtle,  venison,  and  so  forth — wound  up 
with  a  confession  that  he  and  his  wife  were 
forced  to  remain  there  longer  than  they 
had  intended,  from  not  possessing  a  few 
shillings  to  give  to  the  servants  at  coming 
away.    He  writes  to  Mr.  Power : — 

*  [Langleu  Priory],  Nov.  12.  1812. 

*  My  Dear  Sir, — ^1  have  only  time  to  say  that 
if  you  can  let  me  have  three  or  four  pouvm  bv 
return  of  poet  you  will  oblige  me.  I  have  f©oI- 
ishly  run  ary,  without  trying  my  other  resour- 
ces: and  I  have  been  this  week  past  literally 
witoout  a  shilling.  .  .  .  You  may  laugh  at  my 
ridiculous  distress  in  being  kept  to  turtle-eatine 
and  claret-drinking  longer  than  1  wish,  ana 
merely  because  we  have  not  a  shilling  in  our 

rackets  to  give  the  servants  in  going  away.' — 
315-16. 

From  this  novel  mode  of  being  in  the 
custody  of  ike  sheriffs  Mr.  Power,  by  a  re- 
mittance of  10/.  enabled  the  captives  to  re- 
deem themselves :  and,  indeed,  throughout 
the  whole  of  Moore's  after-life,  Mr.  Power's 
highly-tried  but  always  ready  liberality  st- 
abled Moore  to  work  through  the  *  never 
ending  still  beginning '  difikmlties  in  which, 
what  appears  to  us,  a  moat  reckless  impro- 


vidence involved  hhn.  With  receipts  vWeb 
to  a  poet  who  did  not  set  up  for  a  man  of 
fashion  would  be  thought  eoornnooa,  be 
never  had  a  penny  in  his  podcet,  and  seems 
to  have  existed  by  loans,  kite-flying,  antici- 
pations, and  petty  shifts,  hardly  reconcilahk 
with  integrity,  or,  at  least,  delicacy.  Whtl 
shall  we  say  to  such  anecdotes  as  the  fol- 
lowing, which  we  are  almost  ashamed  to 
repeat?  In  December,  1818,  Lord  Laos- 
downe  stood  godfather  to  Moore's  second 
boy: — 

*  After  the  ceremonjr  he  gave  Bessy  a  paper 
which  contained,  he  said,  a  present  for  the  num. 
The  paper  contained  two  52.  notes,  one  of  whidi 
Bessy  gave  the  nurse,  and  reserved  the  other  as 
a  present  for  her  mother.*— ii.  2S9. 

and  this  strange  misappropriation  of  Lord 
Lansdowne's  bounty  is  followed  up  by  a 
cool  observation  that  *  they '  (Bessy's  mother 
and  sister) — 

'have  latterly  been  very  considerate  indeed  in 
their  applications  for  assistance  to  me.' — ib. 

We  hardly  tiiink  that  Moore  was  in  this 
case  sufficiently  considerate  as  to  the  soaros 
from  which  he  assisted  them. 

A  Mr.  Branigan,  with  whom  he  had  mads 
some  acquaintance  in  the  country, 

*  announces  to  me  by  letter  that  he  had  ordered 
his  partnerft  in  London  to  send  me  a  Bank  post- 
bill  to  defray  the  expenses  of  his  little  eiil, 
which  have  not  yet  come  to  half  the  som,  bvil 
its  very  convenierU  just  nov}.* — ii.  331. 

When  we  recollect  his  appearance  in  80> 
ciety  and  now  see  the  real  misery  of  his  po- 
sition^ we  are  struck  at  onoe  with  pity  and 
wonder.  We  know  not  whether  it  may  be 
thought  more  like  praise  or  censure  to  say 
that  in  his  personal  deportment  no  one  ! 
could  trace  anything  of  the  constant  anxiety 
and  embarrassment  which  such  a  conditioa  \ 
of  affairs  would  produce  on  most  men's 
manners  and  temper.  He  seemed  always 
cheerful,  always  at  ease,  making  no  ^taiap€  | 
of  finery  or  foppery :  and  we  believe  we 
may  say  that  none  of  his  friends-^none  but 
those  with  whom  he  had  money  dealings — 
could  have  the  slightest  idea  that  he  was 
not  in  easy  circumstances,  and  on  a  footir^ 
of  independence  and  equality  with  any  other 
member  of  good  society. 

He  says  on  one  occasion — December  23rd, 
1825:— 

*  Shearer  said  that  the  Longmans  had  toU 
his  brother  that  /  had  the  most  generous  eontmmwi 
for  money  of  any  man  they  had  ever  nid/— 4v.  262. 


That  '  contempt  for  money '  which  con- 
sists in  throwing  it  away  Moore  may  havs 
had,  but  we  must  say  that  this  is  tlie  ody 
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passage  Id  the  Diary  that  affords  us  the 
slightest  hmt  of  his  liberalitj  in  money 
afikirs.  An  author  in  the  sale  of  his  works 
is  as  fairly  a  tradesman  as  the  bookseller 
with  whom  he  deals,  and  we  do  not  in  the 
least  cavil  at  the  eagerness  which  Moore 
shows  in  his  bargains,  bat  we  really  cannot 
allow  him  thus  to  record  his  own  easy  libe- 
rality without  showing  from  the  same  pages 
how  little  the  praise  was  deserved.  AH 
that  he  tells  of  himself  is  of  so  different  a 
character,  so  full  of  tricks,  and  what  would 
be  called  sharp  practice^  that  we  can  only  re- 
joice that  Messrs.  Longman  fared  better 
than  their  neighbours ; — yet  we  have 
Moore's  own  evidence  that  even  ^etfy  had 
they  known  all,  might  have  had  some 
grounds  of  complaint.  He  had,  as  early  as 
July,  1814,  commenced  his  negociation  with 
Messrs.  Longman  for  his  poem  of  Lalla 
Bookh,  which  came  (after  a  good  deal  of 
sharp  bargaining  on  Moore's  part)  to  an 
agreement  for  3000  guineas.  Mr.  Longman, 
fSding,  it  seems,  some  unexpected  delay  in 
the  production  of  the  poem,  inquired  in 
April,  1815,  about  its  progress,  and  Moore 
answers  on  the  25th  of  that  month, — 

*  I  had  copied  out  fairly  about  four  ihouaand 
lines  of  my  work,  for  the  purpose  of  submittine 
them  to  your  perusal,  as  I  had  promised,  but  1 
have  changed  mj  intention. — ii.  14. 

And  then  he  proceeds  with  some  ingenious 
reasons  for  requesting  his  leave  to  withhold 
the  said  fairly  copied  MS,  from  hU  perusal: — 

*  bat  I  mean,  with  your  permisaon,  to  say  in 
town  that  the  work  tsfinwud  \_sic],  and  merely 
withheld  from  publication  on  account  of  the 
lateness  of  the'  season.' — ib. 

But  in  the  very  next  page — in  a  letter, 
dated  a  fortnight  later,  to  a  private  confidant 
in  Ii*eland — he  confesses  that  all  this  was 
sham — that  there  were  no  *four  thousand 
lines  fairly  copied  for  Mr.  Longman's  peru- 
sal ;'  that  there  was  no  possibility  of  the 
poems  being  published  at  any  period  of  that 
year;  and  that  Mt  can  hardly  be  till  this 
spring  twelvemonth  that' \t  can  be  finished  off 
fit  for  delivery '  (ib,  p.  76.)  It  was  not,  in 
fact,  published  till  two  years  later. 

Here  is  another  private  confession  to  his 
mother  :— 

*  There  is  so  much  call  for  the  opera  [M.P.], 
that  I  have  made  a  present  of  it  to  little  Power 
to  publish ;  that  is,  nominally  I  have  made  a 
fresenf  of  it  to  him,  but  I  am  to  have  the  greater 
part  of  the  profits  notwithstanding.  I  do  it  in 
this  way,  however,  for  two  reasons — one  that  it 
looks  more  dignified,  particularly  after  having 
nuide  BO  light  of  the  piece  myself;  and  the 
9ec<mdt  that  I  do  not  mean  to  give  anything 


mow  to  Carpenter,  yet  do  not  think  it  worth 
breaking  with  him  tall  I  have  something  of  eon* 
sequence  to  give  Longman,' — ^i.  264,  265. 

Tricks  of  this  sort  are  not  so  openly  con- 
fessed in  the  Diary  as  in  these  confidential 
letters;  bnt  the  scattered  indications  of 
them  are  frequent,  and  we  do  not  remember 
one  single  instance  of  liberality  in  money 
dealings  on  the  part  of  Moore,  nor  any  one 
proof—though  many  imputations — of  a  con- 
trary disposition  in  any  of  his  publishers. 
To  this  class  of  topics  belongs,  we  are  sorry 
to  say,  a  great  deal  of  double  dealing  and 
shuffling  with  Messrs.  Murray  and  Wilkie, 
with  whom  he  had  made  his  first  agreement 
for  the  •  Life  of  Sheridan,'  and  which  he 
afterwards  transferred  to  Messrs.  Longman, 
who  furnished  him  with  near  5001.  to  repay 
what  Murray  had  already  advanced  him  on 
the  credit  of  that  work.  The  transaction— « 
vaguely  shadowed  as  it  is  in  ihe  Diary — 
shows  anything  rather  than  that  contemptfbr 
money  which  Lord  John  seems  to  rank 
among  Moore's  higher  characteristics.  But 
still  more  remarkable  is  the  story  of  Lord 
Byron's  Autobiographical  MenH>irs,  their 
sale,  redemption,  and  destruction — very 
confusedly  and  disjointedly  told  in  the 
Diary ;  but  which,  as  it  involves  not  only 
personal  character,  but  a  question  of  con- 
siderable literary  interest,  and  perhaps  of 
some  future  importance,  we  shall  endeavour, 
though  it  will  occupy  more  space  than  we 
can  wdl  spare,  to  bring  into  one  compre- 
hensible view. 

It  appears  that  Moore  had  at  first  offered 
them  for  sale  to  Messrs.  Longman,  who  de- 
clined to  purchase  them  ;  and  this,  we  sup- 
pose, brought  him  over  from  Paris  in  Sep- 
tember, 1821,  to  endeavour  to  dispose  of 
them  to  greater  advantage.  He  arrived  in 
London  at  eleven  o'clock  on  the  night  of  the 
26th,  and  early  next  morning  *  wrote  a  note 
to  summon  Murray.'  Murray  came  next 
day— 'agreed  to  his  own  terms — viz.  two 
thousand  guineas  for  the  Memoirs — and 
took  away  the  MS.' 

When  Moore  communicated  his  bargain 
to  Lord  Holland,  his  lordship  looked  at  the 
case  with  a  gentlemanlike  delicacy  which 
was  natural  to  him  when  party  prejudices 
did  not  intervene,  and  which  may  on  this 
occasion,  have  been  a  little  quickened  by 
some  personal  considerations — 

*  He  expressed  some  scruples  about  my  sale 
of  Lord  B.'s  Memoirs ;  said  he  wished  1  could 
have  gotten  the  2000  guineas  any  other  way. 
Seemed  to  thit  k  it  was  m  cold  blood  d^j)Ofiilir,g  a 
quiver  of  poisoned  arrows  for  future  warfare  on 
private  character. ^•*Au.  298. 

We  wonder  that  Lon|Jg|j^y]5u^y^^|^ 
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he  came  tx>  read  this  opinion  of  Lord  Hol- 
land's, did  not  agree  with  him  that  the  sale 
of  such  a  work  was  not  a  creditable  way  of 
obtaining  two  thousand  or  even  three 
thousand  guineas. 

Afler  meditating  on  this  suggestion,  Moore 
$eemed  to  think  it  so  important  that  he  ought 
to  attempt  a  rescinding  of  the  bargain. 
Subsequent  circumstances,  however,  leave 
no  doubt  that  it  was  not  Lord  Holland's 
suggestion,  but  the  prospect  of  making  a 
better  bargain,  that  induced  Moore  to  try  to 
recover  the  property  of  the  MS.  We  hear 
no  more  of  the  affair  for  six  months,  but  on 
the  22nd  of  April,  1822,  we  find  the  follow- 
ing entry : — 

*  Spoke  to  Murray  on  the  subject  of  Lord 
B.'s  Memoirs;  of  my  wish  to  redeem  them,  and 
cancel  the  deed  of  sale ;  which  Murray  acceded 
to  tpifh  the  best  grace  imaginable.  Accordingly 
there  is  now  an  agreement  making  out,  by  which 
I  become  his  debtor  for  two  thousand  guineas, 
leaving  the  MS.  in  his  hands  as  security  till  I 
am  able  to  pay  it  This  is,  I  feel,  an  over  deli- 
cate deference  to  the  opinion  of  others  ;  but  it  is 
better  than  allowing  a  shadow  of  suspicion  to 
approach  within  a  inile  of  one  in  any  transac- 
tion, and  I  know  I  shall  feel  the  happier  when 
lid  of  the  bargain.' — ^iii.  345. 

We  see  no  ground  whatsoever  for  this  self- 
applause;  for  the  only  practical  effect  of 
this  new  arrangement  was  one  which  seems 
to  have  been  for  some  months  occupying  no 
trivial  share  in  Moore's  ponderings — ^name- 
ly, that  if  he  could  at  any  time  get  any  one 
to  give  him  2500/.  or  3000/.  for  the  Me- 
moirs,  he  had  a  right  to  pay  off  Murray, 
and  transfer  the  MS.  to  a  new  purchaser — 
putting  the  difference  in  his  own  pocket.  Such 
an  arrangement  we  need  not  say,  did  not  at 
all  meet  Lord  Holland's  objection — and 
Mr.  Murray  was  certainly  the  most  liberal 
of  men  to  consent  to  it,  for  he  remained 
2000  guineas  out  of  pocket,  and  must  have 
done  so  as  long  as  Lord  Byron  should 
happen  to  live — while  Moore  had  the  option, 
when  he  pleased,  of  turning  the  MS.  to 
better  account  and  leaving  Murray  in  the 
position  of  having  had  so  much  risk  and 
trouble,  only  to  be  laughed  at  by  some 
higher  bidder  in  Mr.  Moore's  auction.  We 
Bnali  see  that  all  this,  and  worse  than  this, 
did  in  fact  take  place  to  the.  full  est  extent,  as 
fkr  as  concerned  Murray's  pecuniary  in- 
terests. 

So  (omitting  some  minor  details)  matters 
•tood  till  the  3rd  of  May ^  1824 — we  request 
attention  to  the  dates — when  Moore  had 

*  a  letter  from  Lord  Byron,  at  Missalonghi ;  has 
had  ai>  attack  of  epilepsy  or  apoplexy,  the  phy- 
sicians do  not  know  which.' — ^iv.  182. 


No -observation  whatsoever  foUows  tbb 
serious  announcement;  but  we  have  not 
long  to  wait  for  its  collateral  consequences : — 

*1824.  May  12th.— Dined  early  with  Re« 
fmanacinff  partner  of  Messrs.  Longman]. 
Rees  asked  me  if  I  had  called  on  Murray  to  get 
him  to  complete  the  arrangement  entered  into 
when  I  waz  last  in  town  [01  which  we  find  no 
other  mention  than  we  nave  quoted]  for  the 
redemption  of  Byron's  Memoirs  ? — said  I  bad 
not.  Told  me  the  money  was  readtj^  and  advised 
me  not  to  lose  any  time  about  iL* — ^ib.  p.  186. 

Who  can  doubt  that  Moore  had  been  oa 
the  look-out  for  a  better  bai^ain  1 — for  here 
is  what  he  significantly  calls  a  ^  riiHil  bib- 
liopolist '  who  has  the  money  ready  to  pay 
off  Murray,  and  who  advises  Moore  to  lose 
no  time  in  doing  so.  But,  lo !  by  one  of 
the  most  extraordinary  coincidences  we  have 
ever  read,  on  the  very  next  morning  Moore 
learns  by  accident,  in  another  bookseller'* 
shop— 

*  that  Lord  Byron  was  dead.  .  .  .  Recollected  then 
the  unfinished  state  of  my  agreement  for  the 
redemption  of  the  Memoirs.' 

It  needed,  we  think,  no  great  efibrt  of 
memory  to  *  recollect^  a  subject  which  Mr, 
Rees  had  brought  so  strongly  before  him 
the  day  before. 

This  event  made  a  total  change  in  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case.  Murray  had  paid, 
two  years  before,  2000  guineas  on  the  spe- 
culative  value  of  the  Memoirs  when  Lord 
Byron  should  die.  Lord  Byron  was  bat 
thirty-three  when  the  bargain  was  made. 
Murray  had,  according  to  all  calculations, 
many  a  year  to  wait  before  he  could  expect 
any  return  for  his  capital — or  rather  indeed, 
being  considerably  Byron's  senior,  he  could 
hardly  have  anticipated  any  such  return 
during  his  own  life-time; — but  now  the 
event  had  imexpectedly  occurred — ^the  con- 
tingent reversion  of  the  MS.  had  beoume  a 
possession,  and  its  value  proportionablj  in- 
creased— probably  doubled — as  it  ought  to 
be,  on  a  mere  business  calculation  of  Mar- 
ray's  previous  risk:  But  again  (Diary, 
15th  May)  Moore  luckily  *  recollects^  that 
he  had 

*  directed  a  clause  to  be  inserted  in  the  [seeondl 
agreement,  giving  me,  in  the  event  of  Lora 
Byron's  death,  a  period  of  three  months  after 
such  event  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  money 
and  redeeming  my  pledge.  This  clause  1  die- 
toted  (IS  clearly  as  possible  both  to  Murray  and 
his  solicitor^  Mr,  Turner^  and  saw  the  solicitor 
interline  it  in  a  rough  draft  of  the  agreement 
Accordingly,  on  recollecting  it  now,  1  felt,  of 
course,  confident  in  my  claim.  Went  to  the 
Longmans,  who  promised  to  bring  the  two 
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9and  gmMOB  for  m#  ott  Modday  mording.' — 
i?.  189. 

With  8uch  a  clause,  how  could  Moore 
^ve  had  a  moment's  alarm  or  even  doubt 
about  his  right  ?  The  fact,  however,  turned 
out  to  be  that  there  was  no  such  clause  ! 

But  in  the  mean  while  there  had  started 
up  a  third  party.  The  Diary  for  the  previous 
day  (May  14th)  ends — 

*  Found  a  note  on  my  return  home  from 
Douglas  Kinnaird  anxiously  inquiring  in  whose 
posgeesion  the  Memoirs  were ;  and  saying  that 
he  was  ready,  on  the  part  of  Lord  Byron^s  fami- 
ly, to  advance  the  two  thousand  pounds  for  the 
MS.,  in  order  to  give  Lady  Byron  and  the  rest 
of  the  family  an  opportunity  of  deciding  whether 
they  wished  them  to  be  published  or  no.^ — 
i?.  187. 

Murray,  at  this  time,  had  no  communication 
from  Moore,  nor  could  he  have  the  slightest 
idea  that  Moore  could  have  any  claim  to  the 
MS.,  the  absolute  property  being  vested  in 
Murray  by  Byron's  death ;  but  he  at  once, 
with  a  liberality  and  feeling  which  did  him 
honour,  offered  to  forego  the  prize  he  had 
drawn  iu  this  lottery  of  business,  and  to 
place  the  Memoirs  at  the  disposal  of  Lord 
Byron's  friends. 

This  it  is  obvious  would  have  been  the 
best  and  most  delicate  way  of  carrying  out 
the  spirit  of  Lord  Holland's  suggestion,  by 
which  Moore  had  professed  to  be  guided  in 
his  efibrts  to  get  hold  of  the  MS.,  but  it 
would  not  at  all  have  suited  his  real  object 
— evidently  that  of  selling  them  elsewhere 
— ^and  he  therefore  vehemently  opposed  this 
arrangement,  and,  relying  on  his  own  ver- 
sion of  the  seccnd  deed,  denied  Murray's 
right  to  give  up  the  MS.  to  any  one  but 
hiniself-^whom  (so  Moore  asserted)  the 
slUged  clause  in  that  deed  constituted,  under 
the  existing  circumstances,  the  sole  and 
rightful  proprietor.  Murray  was  very  much 
surprised  at  hearing  of  such  a  clause,  but 
unluckily  the  deed  had  been  mislaid^  and  he 
had  only  hia  own  disbelief  to  oppose  to  the 
positive  assertion  of  Moore* 

Then  follows,  in  the  Diary,  a  long,  very 
confused,  but  of  course  unilateral  history 
of  the  discussions  that  ensued  between  Sir 
John  Hobhouse  and  Mr.  Douglas  Kinnaird, 
as  the  friends  of  Lord  Byron — ^Mr.  Wilmot 
Horton  and  Ck)l.  Doyle,  on  the  part  of  Lady 
Byron  and  Mrs.  Leigh — ^and  Moore — in 
which  the  latter  insisted  on  his  right  of  pro- 
perty in  the  MS.,  and  protested  in  the 
strongest  manner  against  its  destruction; 
ofiering,  indeed, '  the  suppreasioii  of  all  that 
might  be  thought  objectionable,'  but  con- 
tending that  what  was  not  so  should  be  re- 
tained for  his  own  hrn^t  and  that  of  the 
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public.  The  pogress  of  the  affair  is,  we 
have  said,  very  confusedly  told  even  in 
what  Lord  John  Russell  gives  us  of  Moore's 
Diary — but  it  becomes  more  so  by  his 
Lordship's  choosing  to  suppress  a  separate 
and  '  long  account  of  the  destruction  of  the 
MS.'  left  by  Moore,  afid  to  substitute  for  it 
some  st^idiously  obscure  sentences  of  hie 
own.     Lord  John  says : — 

'  The  result  was  that,  after  a  very  unpleasant 
scene  at  Mr.  Murray's,  the  manuscript  was  de- 
stroyed by  Mr.  Wilmot  Horton  and  Col  Doyle, 
as  the  representatives  of  Mrs.  Leigh,  with  the 
Jull  coitse*  t  ff  Mr.  Moore — who  repaid  to  Mr. 
Murray  the  sum  he  had  advanoed,  with  the  in- 
terest then  due.  After  the  whole  hid  been  burnt, 
the  agi'eement  wan  founds  and  it  appeared  that 
Mr.  Moore's  interest  in  the  MS.  had  entirely 
ceased  on  the  death  of  Lord  Byron,  by  which  event 
the  property  became  absolutely  vested  in  Mr.  Mur^ 
ray. 

'  The  details  of  this  scene  have  been  recorded 
both  by  Mr.  Moore  and  Lord  Broughton  [Hob- 
house],  and  pprhaps  by  oihers.  Lord  Brou^ch- 
ton  bavins  Kindly  permitted  me  to  read  bis 
narrative,  1  can  ^ay  that  ihe  leading  facts  re- 
lated by  him  and  Mr.  Moore  aji;ree.  Both  nar- 
ratives retain  marks  of  the  irritation  which  the 
circumstances  of  the  moment  produced,  but  as 
they  both  (Mr.  Moore  and  Sir  John  Hobhouse) 
desired  to  do  what  was  most  honourable  to 
Lord  Byron's  memory,  and  as  they  lived  in 
terms  of  friendship  afterwards,  I  have  omitted 
details  which  recoil  a  pairfvl  scene^  and  would 
excite  painful  feelings.^ — iv.  192. 

We  cannot  omit  to  enter  our  protest 
against  Lord  John's  assertion,  that  the  MS. 
was  destroyed  with  the  full  consent  of  Mr. 
Moore :  we  know  not  what  may  be  said  in 
the  portions  of  the  Diaiy  that  Lord  John 
has  suppressed,  but  in  all  that  he  has  pub- 
lished, and  in  ail  the  other  evidence,  we  find 
the  most  resolute  opposition  to  any  such 
measure. 

All  seemed  now  ended — but  Moore  con- 
jured up  a  fresh  difficulty,  of  which,  what- 
ever may  have  been  the  real  motive,  that 
which  he  assigned  seems  absurdly  punctili- 
ous, llie  actual  cash  in  which  the  repay- 
ment to  Murray  was  made,  was  supplied  to 
Moore  by  the  Longmans  (on  the  securitv  of 
his  bond);  and  of  course  Lord  Byron's 
family  and  friends,  who  had  received  and 
destroyed  the  MS.,  were  immediately  pre- 
pared to  reimburse  Moore.  Moore  posi- 
tively refused  to  be  reimbursed;  he  per- 
sisted (contrary  to  the  direct  and  indisputa- 
ble terms  of  the  agreement)  in  asserting 
that  the  MS.  was  his,  and  that  his  honour 
required  that  It  was  he  who  should  have  the 
merit  of  the  sacrifice.  Merit,  we  have  seen, 
there  was  none,  for  he  had  opposed  the  sa- 
crifice to  the  utmost :  and  his  alleged  rights 
had  been  extinguished  by  the  prodoction  of 
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the  deed ;  but  bd  still  pertioaciously  pleaded 
his  honour,  and  spends  a  great  deal  of  ver- 
biage to  justify  a  punctilio  for  which  we  can 
see  no  ground  nor  any  object.  If  we  could 
see  or  imagine  any  rational  or  even  colour- 
able point  of  honour  in  the  case,  we  could 
tmderstand  and  admire  Moore^s  feelings  and 
conduct.  As  it  is,  we  confess  that  this  part 
of  the  affair  remains  to  us  a  suspicious  mys- 
tery. 

The  final  result  will  surprise  our  readers 
and  the  public  as  much  as  it  did  us  when 
our  recent  inquiries  brought  it  to  our  know- 
ledge. Moore — through  the  unheard-of 
liberality  of  Murray — finally  pocketed  more 
than  double  the  sum  he  had  been  intriguing 
and  squabbling  about.  For  the  2000  guineas 
originally  agreed  on  for  the  Memoirs, Moore 
had  engaged  to  Murray  to  edit  them,  and  to 
accompany  them  with  a  Life,  After  the  de- 
struction of  the  Memoirs,  Murray  recurred 
to  the  idea  of  a  Life  ;  and  as  Moore  was  cer- 
tainly, for  many  reasons,  the  person  best 
filled  for  the  task,  Murray  proposed  it  to 
him.  But  the  sum  originally  agreed  on  for 
both  Memoirs  and  Life  had  now  become, 
through  Moore's  complicated  manoeuvres, 
wholly  inadequate  for  the  Lif  j  alone.  Ilis 
debt  to  the  Longmans,  arising  out  of  these 
transactions,  had  grown  to  a  sum  of  £3020, 
for  which  they  had  his  bond ;  and  Moore 
seems  to  have  been  in  a  state  of  irremedia- 
ble insolvency — for  whatever  he  might  be 
able  to  earn  by  his  pen  could  at  most  have 
met  his  current  expenses,  but  not  availed 
against  such  a  permanent  and  growing  bur- 
den as  this.  Murray,  who  had — like  every- 
body else  who  knew  the  fascinating  little 
*  bird' — a  strong  personal  feelirjg  for  Moore, 
hoped  that  he  might  combine  his  own  inter- 
est as  a  tradesman  with  the  extrication  of 
the  author  ;  and  he  not  merely  consented  to 
relieve  him  from  Longman's  bond — (though 
it  was  a  debt  incurred  in  hostility  to  Murray) 
—but,  to  enable  him  to  exist  while  he  was 
employed  at  the  Life,  he  gave  him  a  further 
sum  of  £1200,  which,  with  some  other  small 
advances  of  cash,  interest,  &c.,  amounted  in 
the  whole  to  £4870,  which  was,  in  fact,  what 
Murray  paid  to  Moore  for  the  *  Lite,'  half 
tiie  mater  als  •  f  which  Murray  himself  con- 
tributed. Such  generosity  is  we  think  un- 
paralleled ;  and  would  probably  have  never 
been  known  but  for  an  additional  exhibition 
of  Moore's  greediness,  almost  as  surprising. 
The  Life  was  published ;  but  Moore,  over- 
rating its  success,  aad  under-ratiiig  what  it 
had  cost  Murray,  endeavoured  to  obtain  a 
further  remuneration.  In  answer  to  an  at* 
tempt  so  unreasonable — and,  might  we  not 
say,  so  ungrateful  1 — Murray,  in  a  letter  to 
2ioore»  ^Aed  the  24th  of  May,  1831,  stated, 


first,  the  feet  that  the  book  bad  not  paid 
its  expenses,  and  he  then  detailed  the  cir- 
cumstances above  stated  ;  which  we  think  a 
coup  de  grace  to  the  pretence  of  his  having  a 
*  most  generous  contempt  of  money? 

Long  as  this  detail  has  been,  there  are 
still  two  collateral  points  of  the  case  on 
which  we  must  make  some  observations. 

The  first  is  that  Lord  John  talks  only  of 
the  destruction  of  Lord  Byron's  ort^'na/MSL 
He  passes  euh  silentio  the  posslbilitj  of 
copies  of  the  MS. — and  their  fate.  'One 
complete  copy  we  ktiow  was  made  with 
Lord  Byron's  concurrence,  and,  of  the  vari- 
ety of  hands  through  which  it  passed,  some 
at  least  attempted  copies.  One  transcript 
(complete  or  incomplete)  is  stated  by  Moore 
to  have  been  given  up,  or  torn  up,  by  a  lady 
who  had  made  it,  upon  her  hearing  of  the 
'  painful  scene'  at  Murray's  : — but  this  only 
heightens  the  probability  that  there  might 
have  been  other  irregular  transcripts.  And, 
if  so,  what  proof  is  there  that  they  were  gM, 
penitentially  or  delicately,  destroyed  f  We 
see  it  surmised  in  several  publicatioos  of 
the  day  '  that  they  were  not  *  and  that,  after 
all,  it  is  probable  that  the  Memoirs  may  be 
still  in  existence,  and  one  day  published.* 
We  ourtelves  give  no  credit  to  these  sur- 
mises ;  and  Lord  John  Russell  could  not  be 
expected  to  answer  for  surreptitious  copies 
— but  we  think  be  ought  to  have  made  some 
inquiry  after  the  cc»py  which  the  Diary 
states  to  have  been  made,  or  at  least  have 
added  a  line  to  state — as  we  believe  the  fad 
to  be— that  no  trace  of  any  copy  appears  in 
Moore's  papers. 

The  second  point  we  have  to  notice  is  one 
that  touches  Moore's  character  for  veracity, 
and  which  Lord  John  Russell  should  surelj 
have  endeavoured  to  explain.     Our  readers 
will  have  seen  in  the  extract  in  p.  272,  tbmt 
Moore  asserted  that  he  had  dictated  and  mw 
the  solicitor  insert  a  clause  in  the  draft  of 
the  agreement,  which,  when  the  deed  Itseif 
was  produced,  did  not  appear  in  it     This 
assertion,  ostentatiously  repeated  by  Moore, 
implies  certainly  a  serious  charge  against 
both  Mr.  Murray  and  his  eminently  respect- 
able solicitor  (the  late  learned  and  iikgenioos 
Mr.  Sharon  Tuiner),  as  if  they  had  omitied 
in  the  deed  the  clause  which  Mr.  Moore  die- 
tated  and  saw  inserted  in  the  drttft,   'Dils  hw 
induced  Mr.  Turner's  son,  naturally  solicit- 
ous for  his  distlnguis.hed  father's  teputaHoa, 
to  make  seardi  for  the  or^ghial  drafts     He 
has  been  lucky  enough  to  find  it,  and  it  is  now 
under  our  eyes*     Well— it  eontams  no  svfA 
clause — ^it  agrees  exactly — Uteraiim — with 
the  deed.     Here,  then,  are  Messrs.  Mnmy 
and  Turner,  as  might  have  been  expecfw^ 
fully  acquitted ;  but  what  beoomes  of  Mr. 
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Moore,  who  eeems  f»  clearly  convicted  ofj  more  than  a  misplaced  italag$  of  the  early 


deliberate  and  reiterated  falsehood  and 
fraud  ]  We  are  glad  to  be  able,  from  the 
examination  of  the  document  itself  to  suggest 
an  hypothesis  which  would  acquit  him  of  so 
grave  a  charge — though  only  by  finding  him 
guilty  of  what  seems  to  have  been  habitual 
with  him — great  confusion  and  inaccuracy. 
"We  see  on  the  face  of  the  draft  that  there 
tjoas  an  interlineation  made  allowing  a  limit 
of  three  months — not  as  Moore  asserted  for 
his  redemption  of  the  MS. — but  for  Murray's 
jpublication  of  it — (viz.  '  within  three  months 
after  Lord  Byron's  death') — and  this  addi- 
tion,  so  far  from  being  dictated  by  Moore 
and  written  in  by  the  solicitor,  is  written  in 
by  Moor^s  otcn  hand.  Here,  then,  is  an- 
other palpable  misstatement;  but  it  affords 
us  a  probable  clue  to  the  whole  imbroglio. 
%foore  most  likely  had  in  his  mind  the  in- 
tention of  extending  the  limit  of  redemption 
to  three  months,  but,  instead  of  dictating 
what  he  desired  to  the  solicitor,  he  with  his 
<iwn  pencil — and  perhaps  without  fully  ex- 
plaining his  meaning — wrote  in  tfce  words 
*  foithin  three  months' — but  wrote  them  in  at 
a  wrong  place.  So  that,  instead  of  provid- 
ing, as  he  may  have  intended,  to  give  him- 
#€^a  power  to  redeem — he  in  fact  only  im- 
posed on  Murray  the  obligation  of  publish- 
ing— within  three  months.  We  think  our- 
selves very  fortunate  in  having,  by  the  in- 
spection of  the  original  paper,  arrived  at  this 
solution,  which  relieves  Moore's  character 
from  so  deep  a  stain  as  his  own  Diary  had 
thrown,  and  his  own  editor  had  lefl,  upon  it. 
jPut  on  a  review  of  the  whole  affiiir  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  Moore  is  convicted  on  his 
own  evidence  of  gross  inaccuracy,  a  very 
unhandsome  double-dealing  with  Murray, 
and  an  ostentatious  parade  of  liberality  and 
disinterestedness  which  existed  neither  in 
his  thoughts  nor  his  acts.* 

There  is  another  revelation  made  in  these 
volumes  equally,  or,  indeed,  more  unex- 
pected, as  to  Moore's  literary  character, 
jBvery  one  sees  at  a  glance  that  all  his 
"works — except  a  few  of  his  earlier  songs — 
smell  a  good  deal  of  the  lamp  ;  and  that  the 
text,  and  still  more  the  notes,  are  redundant 
with  all  sorts  of  out-of-the-way  reading. 
There  are  more  Greek  quotations  in  Moore's 
■works  than  in  all  the  English  poets  put  to- 
gether, from  Chaucer  to  Crabbe.  Most 
readers,  we  believe,  skip  them  over,  like 
the  student  of  Euclid,  who  never  looked  at 
the  cuts.    They  were  thought  to  be  nothing 


•  We  shall  add  at  the  conclasion  of  this  Article  a 
Jktter  which  the  lete  Mr.  Murrav  addressed  at  the 
time  to  Mr.  Wilmot  Horton,  and  which  most  satis- 
factorily explains  his  share  in  this  extraordinary 
transaction. 


studies  of  the  Translator  of  Anaereon  ;  and 
in  great  measure  no  doubt  they  were  so  ; 
but  these  volumes  show  that  they  were 
something  more.  We  here  see  that  Moore's 
poetical  impulses  arose  more  from  reading 
than  from  feeling — ^from  books  rather  than 
nature;  that  his  genius  was  not  inventive. 
He  looked  for  inspiration  neither  to  the 
skies  nor  the  seas,  nor  the  forests,  nor  even 
the  busy  haunts  of  men,  but  to  the  shelves 
of  the  library,  where,  accordingly,  we  find 
him  studying,  or  rather  reading  up^  for  each 
of  his  greater  poems — Lalla  Rookh — ^the 
Angels — and  Alciphron — as  assiduously, 
and  copying  as  copiously,  as  one  would  for 
so  many  Dissertations  on  Persian,  Turkish, 
and  Egyptian  scenery  and  manners.  It  is 
true  that  he  has  worked  up  his  materials 
with  great  taste,  and  all  the  verbal  powers 
of  poetry — sweetness,  polish,  brilliancy, 
splendour ;  but  still  it  has  all  the  air  of  ez« 
quisite  manufacture  rather  than  of  spontane- 
ous effusion — materietn  superabat  opus  ;  the 
inventive  genius  is  wanting.  In  some  of  his 
lighter  love-songs  we  are  startled  with  pe- 
dantic conceits,  which  require  a  learned  note* 
And  even  when  he  degrades  his  muse  into 
a  drab,  and  sets  her  to  talk  slang  with  Tom 
Cribb,  we  find  him  interlarding  it  with  the 
most  laborious  pedantry,  till  at  last,  when 
he  finishes  this  stupid  fatras  (which  his 
publishers  seem  ashamed  to  reprint  in  their 
last  edition  of  his  works),  he  cannot  help 
exclaiming,  *  What  a  rag-fair  of  learning  I 
have  made  it  1'  In  the  labours  of  theScrib- 
lerus  club  the  affection  of  learning  heightens 
the  ridicule ;  but  that  is  not  Moore's  case^ 
There  is  no  fun  at  all  in  his  pedantry ;  nor 
is  it  intended  for  fun,  but  simply  to  exhibit 
what  in  the  sincerity  of  the  Diary  he  calls 
*  a  rag- fair  of  learning' — not  seeing  that  his 
greater  poems  are,  in  the  original  concep- 
tion as  well  as  in  the  illustrations,  obnoxious^ 
to  much  the  same  kind  of  criticism. 

We  are  not  so  absurd  as  to  reproaeh. 
Moore  for  studying  to  invest  his  fictions 
with  all  attainable  reality  and  truth— our 
surprise  is,  that  a  poet  so  cried  up  as  *  pos* 
sessing  in  his  own  fancy  and  feeling  an  inex* 
haustible  fountain  of  ingenious  creations* 
{Lord  John^  Preface^  xxiii.)  should  have  se- 
lected for  all  his  great  efibrts  non  natural 
subjects,  80  little  sympathetic  even  with  his 
own  heart  or  mind  that  he  himself  is  driven 
to  hunt  through  utterly  unfamiliar  authors 
for  any  available  scrap  of  information  about 
them  ;  and,  after  all,  so  little  ii  there  of  dis- 
tinctive and  appropriate  either  in  the  sub- 
stance or  details  of  those  works,  that  it 
would,  we  believe,  have  cost  Moore  no 
great  trouble  to  have  incorporated  his  Aik 
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gele  wkh  LaUa  Rookh,  or  Alciphron  with  the 
Acgele.  A  curious  illustration  of  this  occurs 
in  the  Diary.  After  the  Loves  of  the  An- 
pels,  founded  on  a  passage  of  Scripture, 
helped  out  by  the  apocryph^  book  of  Enoch, 
had  been  published  and  four  editions  sold, 
Hoore  found  the  imputation  of  impiety  so 
strong,  that  he  took  the  bold  resolution  of 
shifting  his  \^hole  machinery  to  Mahomet^s 
Paradise ;  and  did  so  in  a  few  weeks  by  the 
assistance  of  *  D' Herbelot,'^  *  Prideanx's  Life 
of  Mahomtty  ^  Beausobre's  Manickeism,^ 
*  Hyde*s  Rdigio  Penarum^  '  Philo-Judceus,^ 
dtcy  ike,  (iv.  41-2).  Yet,  when  after  so 
substantial  a  change  the  metamorphosed 
work  came  forth,  we  do  not  remember  that 
the  public  ever  seemed  to  observe  the  dif- 
ference any  more  than  if  it  had  been  an  or- 
dinary second  edition.  Such  a  disponability, 
as  the  French  call  it — such  a  dissolving  view 
— would  not  have  been  possible  if  there  had 
been  anything  of  truth  or  nature,  or  even 
fictitious  interest,  in  the  original  composi- 
tion. Johnson  ridiculed  epitaphs  to  let;  but 
here  was  a  whole  poem  to  let  like  furnished 
lodgings,  and  nobody  took  the  least  notice 
of  the  new-comers,  nor  discovered  that  they 
were  not  the  old  occupants. 

In  the  midst  of  so  much  show  of  odd  erudi- 
tion— he  even,  we  think,  had  the  temerity  to 
review  some  of  thu  Greek  Fathers  ! — Moore 
ever  and  anon  betrays  utter  ignorance  of  li- 
terary points  witl(  which  we  might  expect 
any  educated  man  of  his  day  to  have  been 
fiimiliar.  This  must  we  suppose  be  attri- 
buted to  the  desultory  habits  of  his  life.  He 
seems  to  have  been  by  no  means  a  bookish 
man,  and  to  have  given  but  little  of  his  time 
to  general  or  even  current  literature,  though 
by  fits  very  studious  of  ^  all  such  reading  as 
was  never  read '  when  he  wanted  to  work  it 
into  some  particular  design. 

'Colonel  Henley  mentioned  a  play  of  Racine's 
(of  which  I  forffet  the  name),  the  commenoe- 
ment  of  which  is  veir  applicable  to  the  history 
of  Napoleon'— iii.  240. 

It  is  odd  that  he  should  forget  the  name  of 
one  of  the  few  tragedies  of  this  great  dra- 
matist. Colonel  Henley,  no  doubt,  alluded 
to  the  first  lines  of  Alexandre.  And  in  some 
vemarks  that  Moore  makes  (iii.  225,  238) 
on  the  structure  of  the  French  heroic  or  tra- 
gic verse,  he  shows  that  he  knows  nothing 
ahout  it. 

*  1822,  July  30th,— Came  homeby  thefi'OTuWc 
An  amazing  reciter  of  verses  among  the  pas- 
sengers :  set  him  rieht  about  some  lines  of 
Male^herb^s,  Seemea  rather  astonished  at  my 
exclaiming,  from  my  dark  comer,  at  the  end  of 
each  of  his  reoitatioDBi  C*eti  de  Makshsrbes^  (a. 


Out,  Afbfif incr.  CestdeScarran,  Otd^Msmskm. 

—iii.  359. 

Astonished  the  poor  man  might  well  be 
at  the  interference  of  a  '  learned  llieban ' 
from  the  Western  Boeotia,  who  confounded 
the  names  of  M.  Lamoignon  de  Maleskerhet, 
the  celebrated  minister  and  venerable  friend 
of  Louis  XVI.,  with  that  of  Malherbe,  a  poet 
of  the  days  of  Henry  IV.,  of  whom  we  will 
venture  to  guess  that  Moore  never  read  a 
line  but  one  little  elegiac  ode  on  the  death 
of  Rose  Duperrier,  which  is  preserved  in  all 
the  French  Recueils^  and  which  every  one 
has  by  heart.  Moore's  intrusive  parade  of 
his  learning,  and  his  real  confusion  of  two 
such  different  and  well-known  persons,  seem 
to  us  quite  as  comical  as  his  own -story  of 
another  Frenchman,  who,  when  Lord  Moira 
showed  him  the  castle  of  Macbeth  in  Scot- 
land, corrected  him,  ^  Maccabce^  Mtlord: — 
notts  le  prononfons  Maccabie  sur  le  Continent 
— Judas  Maccab^us^  JSmpereur  Eomain '  (iL 
247). 

We  find  him  gravely  quoting  Mr.  LtUtrtU 
as  complaining — 

*  that  he  has  all  his  life  had  a  love  for  domestic 
comforts,  though  passing  his  time  in  audi  a 
different  manner,  ''  like  that  King  of  Bohemia 
who  had  so  unluckily  a  taste  for  navigatiaa, 
though  condemned  to  live  in  an  inland  town."  * 
—iii.  262. 

Is  it  possible  that  Moore  should  not  have 
known  whence  Mr,  Luttrell's  pleasantry 
was  derived  ?  It  seems  so  :  and  there  is  a 
similar  instance  in  vol.  iv.  p.  72. 

Again,  he  quotes,  from  Lord  Holland^ 
Cowper's  burlesque  lines,  'Doctor  Jonin,' 
dec.  (iii.  272),  evidently  having  either  not 
read  or  forgotten  one  of  the  most  delightful 
and  popular  publications  of  his  own  time — 
Cowper's  Letters. 

<  19th  Sept.  1818.— Dined  at  Bowood.  S<«m 
amusing  things  mentioned  at  dinner.  Talked 
of  Penn^s  book  about  the  end  of  the  world,  aod 
BwifCs  ridicule  tf  BickerstoJTs  prophecy^  vrkick  I 
must  see* — ii  16/. 

'  Swifl's  ridicule  of  Bickerstaflfs  prophecj — 
which  I  must  see/^  He  would  have  to 
search  long  enough  before  he  saw  any  audi 
thing.  It  is  wonderful  that  he  should  not 
have  known  that  Swift  was  himself  Bicktr^ 
staffs  under  which  pseudonyme  he  ridiculed 
the  prophecies  of  the  notorious  alnuuiao^ 
maker  Partridge^  where,  however,  there  is 
nothing  at  all  about  '  the  end  of  the  worW 
But  ne\iheTjBickerstaJ^uorParH€lgeh»d  any. 
thing  to  do  with  the  passage  referred  to  at 
Bowood,  which  is  from  an  altogether  difla- 
rent  drollery,  in  ridicule  of  Whiston't  tbeorj 
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of  comets.  We  shotiTd  have  hardly  thought 
that  there  was  any  reading  man  in  England 
who  was  not  familiar  with  all  these  pleasant- 
ries. 

Moore  talks  of  a  Mr.  Theophilus  Swift 
who  had  in  his  time  some  squabble  with  the 
heads  of  the  University  in  which  his  son  Mr, 
Deane  Swift  hade  a  share-r-'  Mr.  Swift,'  says 
Moore,  having  had  his  son  so  christened  in 
honour  of  the  name^  (i.  38).  Moore  must 
have  looked  but  little  into  the  Dean's  his- 
tory not  to  know  that  one  of  his  uncles  had 
married  the  daughter  of  Admiral  Deane, 
whose  surname  had  thence  become  a  Christian 
name  of  the  Swift  family.  It  is  strange  that 
he  should  not  have  read  Swift's  Correspond- 
ence, the  second  letter  of  which,  dated  1694, 
is  addressed  to  *his  cousin,  Deane  Swift, 
Esq.' :  and  stranger  still  that  he  should  never 
have  seen  or  heard  of  so  well-known  a  work 
as  the  Essay  on  the  Life  of  the  Dean  of  St. 
Patrick's,  by  an  elder  Mr.  Deane  Swift — ^the 
fether  of  Theophilus  and  grandfather  of  the 
second  Deane — whom  Moore  supposes  to 
have  been  the  first. 

Again : — 

'  Doufflas  said  he  supposed  that  it  was  from 
the  Patriarch  that  the  garment  called  a  Joseph 
was  named.  Douglas  must  have  been  thinking 
of  a  Benjamin^  for  a  Joseph  is,  I  believe,  a  wo- 
man*8  garisent.^— ii.  182. 

How  could  Moore  forget  the  highest  poeti- 
cal authority  for  Joseph  as  a  man's  gar- 
ment % — 

*He  grasps  an  empty  Joseph  fw  a  John.' — 
Dunciadj  ii.  128. 

He  had  not  even  read,  it  seems,  that 
'handbook '  of  anecdotes — the  Walpoliana — 
for  he  thinks  it  necessary  to  transcribe  (iv. 
247)  a  story  as  told  by  Lord  Lansdowne 
which  is  printed  there.  Lord  Lansdowne 
might  very  naturally  tell  it,  but  Moore's 
transcribing  it  proves  that  he  had  never 
read  it. 

'Lord  Lansdowne  mentioned  an  epiffram  as 
lather  happy  in  its  structure :  I  forget  the  exact 
words:— 

*  [The  hearer]  perplexed 

'  Fwixt  the  two  to  determine— 
Watch  and  pray  says  the  text, 
Go  to  sleep  Bays  the  sermon.' — iv.  241. 

Moore  might  have  found  it  in  the  very  first 
page  of  epigrams  in  the  *  Elegant  Extracts.' 
Presently,  however,  we  find  him  sneering 
at  Lord  Lansdowne,  as  *  showing  off^  some 
criticism  on  Dryden's  translation  of  the 
opening  of  the  iEneid,  and  especially  on  the 
imperfect  rendering  of /itojt>ro/^^i^*,  which 
Moore  had  heard  from  him  before  (ii.  246). 


If  Lord  Lansdowne — ^who  is  as  little  of  a 
mere  show-off  man  as  we  ever  met— did  re- 
peat himself,  it  certainly  was  not  Moore  who, 
enjoying  his  hospitality,  should  have  been 
on  the  watch  to  detect  and  record  it.  Moore 
goes  on  to  attribute  to  Lord  Lansdowne 
some  further  remarks  on  the  word  ^>ro/tt- 
gus: — 

*  Bowood,  1818,  Dec.  30th.— Lord  L.  mentioned 
a  passage  in  Floras,  where  the  word  m-ofugus 
was  very  strangely  used.  I  forget  it;  but  it  de- 
scribes one  of  the  Roman  generals  as  prtfugiu 
for  the  sake  of  seeking  out  an  enemy  to  Kome. 
Dr.  Paley  at  Cambridge  (Q.  E.  E.)  called  the 
word  prnfugUs  (the  consequenoA  of  bis  northern 
edooation),  and  the  following  line  was  wri&teft 
on  the  occasion, — **  Errat  VirgUiuSf  forte  pro- 
/ugi«  ero^•"— ii.  246. 

All  we  can  understand  from  this  strange 
passage — marked  and  accented  as  we  have 
given  it — is,  that  Moore  seems  not  to  have 
had  the  slighest  idea  of  what  his  friends 
were  talking  about^ — that  he  confounded  the 
meaning  with  the  prosody  of  the  word — that 
he  fancied  Florus  to  be  a  poet,  whose  au- 
thority would  determine  the  penultimate 
syllable  to  be  long — and  that  Dr.  Paley 
having,  in  consequence  of  his  northern  edU' 
cation^  pronounced  it  a  short,  he  was  ridi- 
culed by  his  fellow  Cantabs  for  so  mons- 
trous a  blunder  !  We  cannot  imagine  how 
Moore,  even  with  his  western  education,  could 
have  accumulated  such  absurdities,  and  sup- 
pose rather  some  error  in  the  transcription 
of  his  MS. ;  but  we  may  safely  acquit  Lord 
Lansdowne  of  having  any  share  in  them. 

On  another  question  of  prosody  he  also 
gets  out  of  his  depth  in  very  shallow  water. 
In  confessing  that  the  Dublin  University 
men  were  in  his  day  deficient  in  prosody, 
he  admits  that  they  make  mistakes  as  to  the 
longs  and  shorts  (i.  50) — believing  that  the 
longs  and  shorts  of  our  great  schools  refer  to 
long  and  short  syllables,  and  not,  as  they  do, 
to  long  and  short  lines — i,  e.,  hexameters  and 
pentameters :  and  twenty  years  later  (ii.  200) 
he  had  not  discovered  his  mistake. 

It  makes  a  significant  conclusion  to  the 
foregoing  negligences  and  ignorances  to  find 
that  it  was  only  one  week  before  his  final 
departure  from  Paris,  after  a  residence  of 
near  two  years,  that  he  found  his  way  to  the 
royal  library : — 

a822.  Nov.  15th.  Went  to  the  library. 
VVhat  a  shame  that  I  should  not  till  now  have 
availed  myself  of  the  facilities  of  this  treasury  !* 
-iv.  20. 

He  left  Paris  on  the  third  day  after  tUs 
compunctious  entry. 

On  the  whole,  there  is  hardly  anything  in 
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tlie  diary  that  has  surprised  as  more  than 
the  frequent,  and,  as  it  seems,  oonclu* 
sive,  evidence  of  Moore's  deficiency,  not 
only  in  more  serious,  but  even  in  ordi- 
nary, reading.  There  are  hardly  any  of  his 
acquaintance,  and  we  should  note  more  espe- 
dally  his  noble  friends  Lord  Lansdowne 
and  Lord  Holland,  who  do  not  appear  to 
have  been — quodminime  reri9 — better  versed 
than  this  voluminous  poet  and  historian  both 
in  English  and  classical  literature. 

A  very  prominent  feature  of  the  Diary  is 
and,  indeed,  one  of  its  least  irrational  objects 
would  be — the  record  of  the  jokes  and 
stories  that  Moore^s  taste  should  think  worth 
remembering.  Knowing  that  he  lived  with 
all  the  wits  of  the  day,  Whig  and  Tory,  and 
having  ourselves  oflen  admired  his  tact  and 
humor  in  reproducing  such  things  to  enliven 
his  own  conversation,  we  expected  a  choice 
harvest :  but  there,  as  everywhere  else,  we 
have  been  disappointed.  Few  are  good, 
and  the  majority  are  downright  failures. 
Amongst  the  few  tolerable  with  which  we  are 
not  familiar  the  following  are  the  best. 
Foremost  we  place  two  of  Kenny's,  the  dra- 
matist, who — 

*  eaid  of  Lvttreirs  "  Julia  "  that  it  was  too  long, 
and  not  broad  enough.' 

An  excellent  critique  on  that  somewhat  pon- 
derous levity. 

And  again,  when  Moore's  troubles  came 
upon  him,  without  appearing  to  affect  his 
spirits,  Kenny  said,  with  a  pleasantry  that 
reminds  one  of  Gil  Bias, — 

*»Ti8  well  you  are  a  poet :  a  philosopher  never 
oould  bear  it.' — ^iii  169 
'On  somebody  remarking  that  Pavne  Knight 


said  Lodbi 
one,  or  ( 


db  and  Key  is  to  be  canadered  asa  j/ntetit 
of  the  spring  and  tumbler  kind." ' — iv.T. 


At  a  stag-hunt  at  Killamey,  the  animal 

*  came  close  to  where  Lord  Avonmore,  then  At- 
torney-General, and  Dr  0*Leary  were  stardiiig 
— O'Leary  said — How  naturally  instinct  leads 
him  to  you  for  a  nolle  prosequi  / ' — ^iv.  112. 


A  dialogue  between  a  visitor  and  a  ser- 
vant at  a  hall  door  in  Dublin : — 

*  *^  Is  your  master  at  home  ?  "  "No  Sir,  he  'a 
out.**  »*  Your  mistress ? "  "No  Sir,  she  's  oat." 
"  Welt,  I'll  just  go  in,  and  take  an  air  of  the  firs 
till  they  come.**  "Faith,  Sir,  it 's  out  too."'— 
iii.  288. 

These  are  at  least  among  the  best  that 
have  any  novelty ;  they  are  generally  liack- 
neyed,  and,  what  is  surprising,  som^imea 
very  ill  told.  *  It  is  not  every  one,'  says 
Johnson,  *  who  can  carry  a  joke.'  Moore  we 
always  thought  was  one  of  those  who  could, 
and  indeed  he  had  considerable  success  in 
that  way  ;  but  the  following  failure  is  al- 
most as  bad  as  the  Joe-Miller  story  of  him 
who  called  the  fall  of  a  shoulder  of  mutton 
a  lapsus  lingufB : — 

*1821.  Feb  2.— Talking  of  letters  being 
charged  by  weight,  Canning  said  that  the  Post 
Office  once  refused  to  carry  a  letter  of  Sir  J. 
Cox  Hippesley,  **  it  was  so  dull.^  * — ^iii.  166. 

Oh  no,  Mr.  Moore,  Canning  said  *  it  was  so 
heavy.^  He  attempts  to  repeat  after  Tiemey 
two  pleasantries  ofMr.Pitt-~of  one  he  makes 
nonsense,  and  the  other  he  maims  and  loses 
its  point.  It  is  truly  told  in  Q.  R.,  vol.  79, 
p.  513.     Here  is  an  imbroglio,  to  us  quite 


had  «ot  very  deat  "  Tis  from  want  of  practice,"  incomprehensible.     Creevey,  he  says,  who 
says  Rogers :  Knight  being  a  very  bad  listener.'  '    '  "  ..«..*  ^- 

Lord  Ellenborough  showing  some  impa- 
tience at  a  barrister's  speech,  the  gentleman 
paused,  and  said — 

*  "  Ts  it  the  pleasure  of  the  Court  that  T  should 
proceed  with  my  statement  ?  "    *'  Pleasure,  Mr 

,  has  been  out  of  the  question  for  a  long 

iitte ;  but  you  may  proceed  "' — ii.  312. 


Moore,    confessing 
scientific  Musicia 


that  he  was  not  a 


*  mentioned  the  tendency  I  had  to  run  into  con- 
secutive fi  ths,  adding  that  [Sir  Henry]  Rishop 
now  revised  my  music ;  [George]  Lord  Auckland 
said,  "Other  bishops  take  care  ofthetiM^s — 
but  he  looks  after  the  fifthn:' '— iv  263. 

*  Curran,  upon  a  case  where  the  Theatre  Royal 
in  Dub'in  brought  an  action  against  A»tley's 
ffx  acting  Lock  and  Keif^  said,  ^  My  Lords,  the 
whole  question  turns  upon  lAiis,  whether  the 


had  passed  some  time  with  Sheridan  at  Mr. 
Ord's  in  Northumberland,  described — 

*  Sheridan's  Gaiety :  acted  over  the  battU  ef 
the  Pyramids  on  Marston  Moor,  ordering  Cap- 
tain  Creevey  to  cut  out  that  cow — pointing  te  a 
cow  in  a  ditch.' — ^iv.  295. 

Was  it  Creevey  or  Moore  who  iraagioed 
that  either  the  battle  of  the  Pynumde  or 
that  of  Marston  Moor  was  a  maritime  ex- 
ploit— like  the  celebrated  cutting  out  the 
Hermione  ? 

*  I  quoted  the  following  on  CsDsar  Colcloo|^1 
taking  boat  at  Luggelaw  to  follow  the  hounds  :-^ 

"  C»sarem  vehis  et  fortuno^.  (sic) 

"  When  meaner  souls  the  tempest  struck  witli 
awe, 
Undaunted  C^ol^ij^^t^^iie^JifggAw. 
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And  said  to  Bofitix^ii,  ^bitering  miheir 

rags. 
You  carry  Caesar  and  his— saddle-bags ! " ' 
_  — i"*  ^' 

This  pleasantry,  not  itself  a  very  choice 
one,  is  miserably  mangled  in  every  way. 
Imggelaw  is  a  mountain  tarUy  in  the  county 
of  Wicklow,  where  no  one  ever  took  boat 
unless  to  fish  or  sketch,  and  where  hounds 
never  could  come — nor,  if  they  did,  do 
^rt£raen  hunt  with  saddle-bags.  The  epi* 
gram  was  made,  we  believe,  by  Charles 
Bushe  on  Mr.  Cessar  Coldough,  a  barrister 
riding  the  Leinster  Circuit,  who,  in  a  storm 
that  deterred  others,  crossed  the  ferry  at 
Ballmlaw,  between  Waterfbrd  and  Wexford. 
It  was  said  that  he  took  this  short  cut  to 
anticipate  the  rest  of  the  bar  by  an  earlier 
arrival  at  Wexford,  and  that  Bushe  took 
this  kind  of  revenge  on  him.  This  blunder 
is  the  more  remarkable  because  it  proves 
that  Moore  never  could  have  visited  Lug- 
gelaw,  one  of  the  most  striking  scenes  of 
that  picturesque  district  so  often  mentioned 
in  his  Melodies.  How  this  should  have  hap- 
pened we  cannot  imagine,  particularly  if  he 
saw  the  'Meeting  of  the  Waters,'  Glan- 
delough,  dsc,  in  going  to  which  he  must 
bave  passed  dose  to  Luggelaw,  which  is 
nearer  to  Dublin,  and  we  think  finer  than 
any  of  them. 

Moore  professed  to  feel  great  pleasure 
from  natural  scenery,  but  this  and  several 
other  passages  in  the  Diary  lead  us  to  doubt 
whether  the  feeling  was  very  strong.  Dove- 
^le,  for  instance,  gives  him  no  more  distinct 
idea  than  that  it  is  the  very  abode  of— 
genii!  (i.  301).  To  be  sure,  both  he  and 
Lord  John  tell  us  that  he  wept  at  the  sight 
of  Mont  Blanc,  but  he  also  tells  us  that  he 
^ept  at  seeing  a  Frenchman  go  up  in  a  bal- 
loon. We  know  also  that  he  never  saw 
Killarney  till  his  English  friends  the  Lans- 
downes  took  him  there  in  his  forty-second 
yoar ;  and  when  he  was  asked  which  of  two 
different  confluences  he  meant  to  describe  in 
his  celebrated  song  of  the  *  Meeting  of  the 
Waters,'  he  was  unable  to  say. 

The  specimens  he  gives  of  his  own  bons- 
'"^  or  repartees  are  very  poor — take  one, 
^hioh,  from  the  rank  of  the  lady  and  the 
c^e  with  which  he  records  it,  wafi,  we  pre- 
wune,  a  favourite  recollection : — 

*Had  music  in  the  evening  Fat  Woburn]. 
The  duchess  [of  Bedford]  saicrshe  wished  I 
could  transfer  ray  cenius  to  her  for  six  we#*k8 ; 
*i»<i  I  answered,  "Most  willingly,  if  Wobum 
^^M  placed  at  my  disposal  far  the  same  time." ' 
-^283. 

The  good  taste  of  a:;r€ieing  so  r^dily  in 
wio  Duchess's  humble  estimate  of  herself, 


and  in  her  Grace's  high  opinion  of  kim^  and 
of  estimating  his  own  superiority  at  just  the 
worth  of  Wobum(!),  seems  to  us  equal  to 
its  pleasantry. 

After  the  publication  of  the  Life  of  Sheri- 
dan  there  was  some  talk  of  his  undertaking 
those  of  Gr attan  and  Byron  : — 

^  Lord  Lansdowne  muoh  amused  by  the  custom 
for  Lives  I  was  likely  to  have — I  said  I  bad  bet- 
ter publish  nine  together,  in  one  volume,  and 
call  it  The  Cctf.'— iv.  323. 

Spoiled  it  seems  from  the  old  drollery  in 
Walpole's  Letters:  'If  I  had  as  many  livet 
as  a  cat,  or  as  one  Plutarch.' 

Finding  some  difficulty  in  lighting  a  fire 
at  a  French  inn, — 

'  T  said  the  wood  was  like  the  houses  in  Paris, 
as-vre  eotUre  tincendie — which  amxu^d  Lord 
Join.'— iil.  13. 

Having  thus  endeavoured  to  collect  from 
the  scattered  evidence  of  the  Diary  a  kind 
of  synopsis  of  some  of  the  chief  points  of 
Moore's  personal  and  literary  character,  we 
now  turn  to  the  consideration  of  some  cir* 
cumstances  of  a  more  public  nature ;  and 
here  it.  is  that  we  can  cordially  say  that, 
whatever  neglect  or  error  of  detail  may  be 
imputed  to  Lord  John  Russell's  editorship^ 
his  work  is  a  public — ^we  had  almost  said 
historical — benefit.  Moore's  political  satires 
had  a  considerable  efiect  in  their  day,  not 
so  much  from  their  gaiety  and  wit — which 
was  often  feeble,  and  more  often  forced — as 
from  the  deep  bitterness  and  personal  ran- 
cour by  which  they  recommended  them* 
selves  to  that  ^combination  of  factions  self^ 
styled  the  Whig  party.  Of  this  active  and 
unscrupulous  Opposition  MoQre  became  the 
poet-laureate ;  and  though  his  vituperatory 
verses  are  as  essentially  efiete  as  the  pane- 
gyrics of  any  court  laureate  of  them  all, 
they  have  left  behind  them,  both  in  common 
talk  and  in  the  olkhpodrida  literature  of  our 
day,  a  kind  of  vague  impression,  which 
these  volumes  will  tend  to  correct  and  efiace 
to  a  degree  of  which  Moore's  egotism  was, 
and  Lord  John  Buaseirs  prejudice  is,  we 
suspect,  alike  unconscious. 

To  exhibit  this  in  its  true  light  we  must 
revert  a  little  t »  Moore's  autobiography. 

We  here  find  more  than  we  bad  ever  be- 
fore heard  or  suspected  of  his  early  initiation 
into  the  United  Irish  Conspiracy.  Moore 
tells  us  that  he  was  not  actually  a  United 
Irishman — and  his  youth  would,  no  doubt, 
prevent  his  being  in  their  oouncils— but  he 
frequently  boasted  that  he  was  heart  and. 
soul  devoted  to  their  principles,  and,  to  the 
extent  of  his  little  power,  active  in  pro- 
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jvagating  them.  All  of  what  are  called  his 
patriotic  songs  were  calculated  to  revive  and 
feed  the  spirit  of  the  Irish  Rebellion  ;  and^ 
to  tlie  very  last,  he  seems  to  be  proud  of 
being  considered  a  Jacobin^  and  even  a  trai- 
tor— which  latter  title  is  evidently  viewed  by 
him  as  equivalent  to  that  of  patriot. 

This  leads  us  to  observe  on  two  passages 
of  Lord  John  Russell^s  Preface,  penned  no 
doubt  with  the  object  of  justifying  M«  ore's 
extreme  politics,  but  which  we  think  de- 
serve, on  higher  grounds,  serious  animad- 
version. In  his  critical  summary  of  Moore's 
works,  Lord  John  says  of  his  life  of  Lord 
Edward  Fitzgerald,  that  'the  character  and 
fate  of  Lord  Edward  are  made  to  touch  the 
heart  of  every  Irish  patriot;"*  and  in  speak- 
ing of  the  Irish  Rebellion  of  1798,  the  noble 
Editor  affirms  that  it  was  *  wickedly  provok- 
ed^ by  the  Government.  This  canonization 
of  treason  and  murder  as  patriotism,  and 
this  calumny  on  the  Government  of  the 
country,  are  among  the  legacies  that  Lord 
John  has  had  from  Holland  House.  Our 
readers  know  that  Lord  Holland  avowed 
both  these  scandalous  opinions  in  his  last 
volume  of  Memoirs ;  and  we  hope  they 
have  not  forgotten  our  refutation  of  them 
(Q.  R.  June,  J  852).  We  need  hardly  say 
that  we  have  very  little  reliance  on  Lord 
John  Russell's  judgment  on  any  question 
where  party  prejudices  can  intervene ;  but 
that  an  author  who  has  published  largely 
on  modem  history — a  statesman  who  has 
been  successively  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonial,  the  Foreign,  and  the  Home  De- 
partments, Prime  Minister,  and  who  is  now 
Leader  of  the  House  of  Commons — should 
go  out  of  his  way  to  gild  over  rebellion  as 
patriotism,  and  to  assert  so  gratuitous  and 
so  absurd  a  slander  as  that  the  English  and 
Irish  ministers  of  those  days  had  '  wickedly 
provoked^  the  rebellion,  passes  our  under- 
standing: it  is  like  nothing  we  ever  read  of, 
except  the  assertion  of  certain  French  his- 
torians that  Mr.  Pitt  provoked  the  massa- 
cres of  September. 

We  are  astonished  at  Lord  John  Russell's 
venturing  to  reproduce  such  a  misrepresent- 
ation if  it  were  merely  historical: — ^it  is 
worse,  as  we  have  just  intin:ated,  when  a 
man  in  such  a  station  endeavours  to  palliate 
not  merely  rebellion — but  a  rebellion  of 
which  we  can  scarcely  say  that  the  ashes 
are  yet  cold ; — but  worst  of  all  it  is,  when 
the  very  book  he  is  editing — notwithstand- 
ing the  avowedly  rebellious  bias  of  the 
author— contradicts  Lord  Holland's  and 
Lord  John  Russell's  fable  of  the  rebellion 
having  been  '  wickedly'  or  in  any  way  *  pro- 
voked* by  the  Government.     Moore's  Jirst 


political  recolleotions — dating  many  yewj 
before  1798 — he  tells  us,  were  that— 

'  all  the  oldest  acquaintances  of  his  fether  and 
mother  were  some  of  those  most  deeply  inTolred 
in  the  grand  conypiracy  agaiust  the  thvernmekV 
— L  48. 

Again  in  the  year  he/ore  the  rebellion, 
Moore  says — 

'  the  celebrated  newspaper  called  the  PresB  v» 
set  up  by  Arthur  O'Connor,  Thomas  Addis  Fm- 
mett,  and  the  other  chie^  of  the  United  Iriiki 
Conspiracy  \_Were  they  the  toolx  of  Pitt  and  Cam' 
den  ?],  with  the  view  of  preparing  and  ripening 
the  public  mind  for  the  great  crisis  that  ynsjoit 
apprvachingJ' — ^i.  55. 

Moore  would  have  been  willing  enot^ 
to  palliate  the  rebellion — ^bnt  he  had  beea 
too  near  an  observer  to  attempt  any  sock 
imposition ;  and  every  line  aud  every  word 
of  his  record  of  those  times  is  a  contradifr 
tion  of  Lord  John  Russell's  most  indecent 
and  most  unfounded — we  might  almost 
borrow  his  own  term  '  wicked '— diarge  on 
the  Government  of  the  time. 

From  these  perilous  political  conneii«» 
— ^though  never  from  these  rebellious  princi- 
ples— Moore  seems  to  have  soon  escaped 
into  a  very  different  and — in  spite  of  his 
Jacobin  opinions — more  congenial  society. 
His  musical  taste  introduced  him  to  one  or 
two  musical  families,  which  he  surprised 
and  delighted  by  a  combination  of  poetry 
and  music  in  a  style  altogether  peculiar  to 
himself.  He  sang  his  own  verses  to  his  own 
tunes,  in  a  style  still  more  his  own :  the 
songs  were  indeed  rather  little  amatory 
breathings  than  poetry — the  voice  rather  a 
warbling  than  singing — but  both  were  set 
off  by  an  expression  of  oountenance  aod 
charm  of  manner  the  most  graceful,  the 
most  natural,  and  the  mo^t  touching  that 
we  have  ever  witnessed ;  in  truth  we  beliete 
that  those  who  have  ever  heard  Moore's 
own  performance  will  agree  that  fwm  no 
other  lips — not  even  those  of  female  bean^ 
—did  his  songs  ever  come  with  such  fi«i- 
nating  ellect.  With  this  singular  and  sedoo- 
tive  talent,  accompanied  by  perfect  gwd 
manners  and  lively  coBversation,  he  eooa 
made  his  way  in  the  '  singing,  dancing,  sop- 
pering'  society  of  Dublin ;  and  it  is  evident 
from  all  the  names  that  occur  in  the  lettei« 
of  this  period  that  it  was  of  an  altogether 
different  political  complexion  from  his  for- 
mer associations. 

At  this  time  hia  parents,  though  little  in  & 
condition  to  meet  such  an  expense,  decided 
on  his  being  educated  for  the  Bar — and  •^ 
oordlngly,  in  April,  1799,  he  proceeded  to 
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London,  to  be  entered  at  the  Middle  Tem- 
ple. The  preparations  fur  this  journey  are 
told  with  singular  naivete,  and  include  a 
peculiarity  which  we  should  not  have  ex- 
pected from  what  he  says  of  the  general 
good  sense  of  his  mother : — 

*A  serious  drain  was  now,  however,  to  be 
made  upon  our  scanty  resources ;  and  my  poor 
mother  had  long  been  hoarding  up  every  penny 
ahe  could  scrape  together,  towards  the  expenses 
of  my  journey  to  London,  for  the  purpose  of 
being  entered  at  the  Temple.  A  part  of  the 
amaU  sum  which  1  took  with  me  was  in  guineas^ 
and  I  recollect  was  carefully  sewed  up  by 
my  mother  in  the  waistband  of  my  pantaloons. 
There  was  also  another  treiisure  tchch  she  hudy 
unknown,  to  me,  sewed  up  in  snme  other  part  of 
my  dothes^  and  that  was  a  scapular  (as  it  is 
called),  or  small  bit  (jfdoth,  hle^se  /  by  the  pne^U 
trhieh  a  fond  superstition  incKned  her  to  believe 
would  keep  the  wearer  of  it  from  harm.  And 
thus,  with  this  charm  about  me,  of  which  I 
was  wholly  unconscious,  and  my  little  packet  of 

fuineas,  of  which  I  felt  deeply  the  responaiblity, 
id  I  for  the  first  time  start  from  home  for  the 
great  world  of  London.' — i.  72. 

He  remained  here,  it  seems,  only  long 
enough  to  keep^  as  it  is  called,  two  law 
terms,  and  returned  to  Dublin  in  July ; 
where,  the  season  of  the  year  having  no 
doubt  thinned  the  gay  company  in  which 
he  had  before  lived,  he  probably  worked 
more  assiduously  at  preparing  for  the  press 
tlie  translation  of  Anacreon  which  he  had 
begun  while  yet  in  college.  This  work — 
tben  his  only  ticket  in  the  lottery  of  life — 
being  at  last  ready  for  the  press,  he  returned 
to  Ijondon,  where  he  immediately  circulated 
proposals  for  publishing  it  by  subscription. 

He  had  brought  also  a  letter  of  introduo- 
tioti  to  the  Earl  of  Moira,  who  at  that  time 
was  the  chief  professor  of  Irish  patriotism 
in  England  ;  the  intercourse  of  that  date 
was  confined  to  a  morning  visit  and  a  din- 
ner ;  but  he  then  received  an  invitation  to 
the  Earl's  seat  at  Donington  Castle  in 
Leicestershire,  of  which  he  availed  himself 
on  his  way  to  London  the  second  time,  in 
November,  1799. 

He  made  for  many  years  not  merely  fre- 
quent visits  to  Lord  Moira  at  Donington, 
bat  several  lengthened  abodes  with  which 
his  Lordship  indulged  him,  in  the  absence  of 
the  family,  to  pursue  his  studies  free  from 
expense  and  the  absorbing  distractions  of 
society,  and  with  the  advantage  of  a  fine 
library — a  considerate  kindness  on  the  part 
of  Lord  Moira  which  showed  an  early  ap- 
preciation of  the  danger  to  wbioh  Moore's 
taste  for  the  dissipations  of  London  exposed 
him.  Soon  afler  his  marriage  Moore  hired 
a  cottage  in  the  neighbouring  village  of 
Kegworth,  where  he  bad  the  library  always, 


and  occasionally  the  society  of  the  castle, 
within  his  reach. 

y^ty  early  in  their  acquaintance  Lord 
Moira  8eem»- to  have  obtained  from  George 
IV.,  then  Prince  of  Wales,  the  acceptance  of 
the  dedication  of  the  furthcoming  Anacreon; 
and  as  Moore's  subsequent  conduct  towards 
that  Prince  was  altogether,  we  think,  the 
least  creditable  as  well  as  the  most  remark- 
able circtimstance  of  his  whole  life,  it  is 
our  historical  duty  to  give  as  particular  an 
account  of  it  as  we  can  gather  from  these 
volumes.  Some  time  before  the  personal 
introduction  Moore  writes  : — 

*[1800.  May.] -Mv  dear  Mother,—!  have 
got  the  Prince's  name  fto  the  subscription],  and 
his  permission  that  I  should  dedicate  Anacreon 
to  him.    Hurra !    Hurra ! ' — ^i.  104. 

^  Hurra!  HurraJ^  We  pause  for  a  moment, 
not  to  sneer  at  this  burst  of  exultation,  very 
natural  in  a  youth  of  Moore's  then  circum- 
stances, but  to  lament  that  the  next  time 
we  meet  these  words  from  Moore's  pen 
should  be  in  an  insult  to  the  very  personage 
of  whose  favour  he  was  once  so  proud — in  a 
burlesque  description  of  the  Regent's  open-- 
ing  Parliament : — 

*  Hurra  I  Hurra  !  I  heard  them  say, 
And  they  cheered  and  shouted  all  the  way, 
As  the  firtat  Panurge  in  his  glory  went 
To  open  in  slate  his  Pariiament.' — Works,  511. 

At  one  of  the  fashionable  assemblies  in 
which  Moore's  agreeable  talents  soon  ren- 
dered him  8  »  universally  acceptable — a  par- 
ty, we  believe,  of  Lady  Harrington's — he  bad 
by  and  by  the  honour  of  being  personally 
introduced  to  His  Royal  Highness  : — 

*  1800.  Aug.  4th. —  T  was  yesterday  intro- 
duced to  His  Koyal  Highness  ueorge  Prince  of 
Wales.  He  is,  beyond  doubt,  a  man  of  very  fas- 
cinating manners.  When  I  was  presented  to 
him,  he  said  he  was  verv  happy  to  know  a  maa 
of  my  abilities ;  and  when  1  thanked  him  for 
the  honour  he  had  done  me,  he  stopped  me,  and 
said  the  honour  was  entirely  his,*  kc,  &c. — 107. 

'  1801.  March  8th.— I  last  night  went  to  a 
little  supper  after  the  opera,  where  the  Prince 
and  Mrs.  Fitsherbert  were.' — 111. 

'  March  28Ui. — You  may  imagine  the  afia< 
bility  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  when  his  addreaa 
to  me  was,  '^  How  do  you  do,  Moore  ?  1  am  glad 
to  see  you."  '—112. 

This  is  all  we  find  before  Moore's  trip  to 
America  ;  but  immediately  after  his  return 
he  writes : — 

'[1804]  Saturday  I^Dec.  7th] —My  darling 
Mother— -l  have  only  just  time  to  tell  you  that 
the  Prinee  was  extremely  kind  to  me  Inst  nisht 
at  a  small  supper  party  at  which  I  met  him. 
Every  one  notii^  the  cordiality  with  which  he 
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spoke  to  me.  Hia  words  were  these  : — ^^  I  am  glmg  years  of  his  life — ^we  hear  no  com- 
very  glad  to  see  you  here  again,  Moore.  From  plaint  of  its  DOt  being  productive.  On  the 
the  reports  I  had  heard,  I  was  afroid  we  had  lost  contrary,  in  1810,  he  talks  of '  hb  Bermuda 
you  assureyou[layinghis hand onmy should.  ^^,^,1,^;' and  expects  to  receive  something 
er  at  the  same  timej  it  was  a  subject  of  general ;  *' ^"•"'  y»  cwm  ^^j/  v^.?  _  ^  r^  ,  \/  loio 
concern."  Could  aEything  be  mire  flattering  1  J^ence  very  shortly  [i.  2451.  In  May  1812 
I  must  say  I  felt  rather  happy  at  that  moment,  he  expected  *  money  from  Bermuda,  wbidi 
The  idea  of  such  reports  having  reached  him—  turned  out  to  be  *  money  indeed P  [i.  280]. 


his  remembering  them  upon  seeing  me,  and  ex- 
pressing them  so  cordially— was  all  pleasant, 
and  will,  I  know,  gratify  my  dear  father*s  and 
mother's  hearts.  I  saw  him  afterwards  go  up 
to  Lord  Muira,  and,  pointing  towards  me,  ex- 
nress,  1  suppose,  the  same  thing.  It  was  at  Lcnrd 
Harrington's.' — i.  178. 

*  180G.  May. — I  believe  I  told  you  the  kind 
things  the  prince  said  to  me  about  my  book  (the 
Odes  and  Epistles).'— 193. 

*  181 1.  June  2l8t. — My  dearest  mother, — T 
ought  to  have  written  vesterday,  but  I  was  in 
bed  all  day  after  the  fite  [at  Carlton  House], 
which  !■  did  not  leave  till  past  six  in  the 
mominf^.  Nothing  was  ever  half  so  magni- 
ficent ;  it  was  in  reality  ail  that  they  try  to 
imitate  in  the  gorgeous  scenery  of  the  theatre  ; 
and  1  really  sat  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour 
IB  the  Prince's  room  after  supper,  silently  lo<ik- 
ing  at  the  spectacle,  and  feeaing  my  eye  with 
the  assemblage  of  beauty,  splendour,  and  pro- 
fuse magnificence  which  it  presented.  It  was 
quite  worthy  of  a  Prince,  and  1  would  not  have 
lost  it  for  any  consideration.  .  .  The  Prince 
spoke  to  me,  as  he  always  does,  with  the  cordial 
familiarity  of  an  old  acquaintance.' — i.  254-5. 

This  was  one  of  those  ivioftUB  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Regency  to  which  Moore's 
subsequent  libels  make  so  many  offensive, 
and,  as  we  now  see,  ungrateful  allusions. 
We  see  also  that  he  jdad  once  at  least  dined 
at  Carlton  House. 

The  Prince  was  certainly  struck  with  the 
talents  and  manners  of  the  young  poet,  and 
partoook  of  Lord  Moira's  good  will  to- 
wards him : — and  during  Mr.  Addington's 
administration — in  1803 — their  joint  influ- 
ence (we  speak  advisedly)  procured  for 
their  protege  a  very  easy  oflice  in  the  Admi- 
ralty Court  of  Bermuda.  It  is  no  doubt  to 
paJliate  Moore's  subsequent  ingratitude  to 
both  his  patrons  that  he  and  his  partisans, 
and  of  course  Lord  John,  take  the  tooe  of 
denouncipg  this  appointment  as  *  the  great- 
est misfortune  of  Moore's  life,'  and  even 
of  treating  the  kindness  of  his  early  pro- 
tectors as  a  matter  of  reproach.  This  is 
altogether  unfounded.  We  nowhere  find 
an^  distinct  account  of  the  value  of  the 
oflSce,  and  on  the  contrary  there  seems  a 
studied  reserve  on  that  subject ;  but  we  see 
that  both  Moore  and  his  father  made  close 
inquiries  into  that  important  point,  the  re- 
sults of  which  were  so  satisfactory  as  to  in- 
duce Moore  to  make  a  voyage  to  Bermuda 
to  take  possession  of  the  post.  We  know 
that  it  yielded  iomething  (i,  184)  : — and  in- 
deed during  ttoelve  yeai:s-^the  most  strug- 


In  the  winter  of  1813  we  find  him  entering 
into  a  negotiation  for  getting  an  immediate 
advance  on  the  credit  of  his  coming  profits 
[i.  369]  ;  and  in  December  1814  we  iiave 
him  acknowledging  the  remittance  of  no 
less  a  sum  than  £500,  which  he  imm^ 
diately  invests  in  the  funds,  and  glories  in 
being  *  a  stock-holder'  [ii.  58].  It  is  jwt 
a  year  after  the  receipt  of  this  £500  that  we 
find  his  first  complaint  about  Bermuda— 'I 
get  as  near  nothing  from  it  as  po^bie' 
[ii.  88].  No  wonder:  he  had  been  twelw 
years  pocketing  whatever  moneys  bis  de^ 
ty  chose  to  send  him — and,  though  wanied 
and  advised  both  officially  and  privately  thii 
he  ought  to  look  after  this  important  busi- 
ness, ne  never  topk,  as  far  as  appear*,  any 
trouble  about  it.  At  last,  in  the  sprinfj  of 
1818 — &SieT  fifteen  yeart^  enjoyment  of  the 
oflice — came  the  real  disaster,  which  was 
this  : — ^The  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  two«r 
three  ships  and  cargoes,  which  had  been 
condemned,  were  lodged  in  the  registry  of 
the  court  pending  fin  appeal ;  this  fiom 
Moore's  deputy  embezzled,  and  Moore,  wl» 
had,  he  says,  *  forgotten  both  the  deputy 
and  the  ofllice,'  was  disagreeably  awakeaed 
by  a  demand  from  the  injured  parties  to 
make  good  the  deposit.  What  the  real  de- 
faloation  was  is  not  exactly  stated,  but  it 
was  finally  compromised  for  £1040  Twice 
or  thrice  that  sum  need  not  have  overvheho' 
ed  a  prudent  man  in  Moore's  circum&tancea 
He  was  in  the  receipt  of  very  large  suoi 
for  his  works,  and  for  immediate  aid,0Dtlu8 
occasion,  Messrs.  Longman  offered  to  ad- 
vance the  whole  sum  on  his  own  security, 
and  several  of  his  private  friends— M'* 
Rogers,  Mr.  Jeffrey,  Mr.  Richard  Power, 
Lord  John  Russell,  and  the  present  Dukfi 
of  Bedford,  were  anxious  to  enable  hiw  to 
have  settled  the  affiur  at  once.  These  ofe« 
his  delicacy  rejected,  and  he  proceeded  to 
resist  the  demand  by  dilatory  proceeding* 
in  the  court.  We  do  not  understand  ibil 
kind  of  delicacy :  would  it  not  have  beei 
more  delicate,  or,  in  plain  Epglisb,  n»» 
honest — even  if  he  had  exhausted  bis  own 
immediate  resources— to  have  accepted  toor 
porary  loans  from  such  old  and  affl"^ 
friends  as  w©  have  nanied — or,  stili  brttWi 
Messrs.  Longman's  proposal  in  the  way  of  W- 
siness — than  to  have  not  only  lefl  theclaifli- 
ants  unpaid,  but  increased  .tiheir  loss  hjr  t^ 
litigious  i^aist^aoe  1    lustefM),  bowe^^t  ^ 
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feeling  either  for  bims^orthe  claimants,  it 
appears  from  the  Diary  that  for  a  year  and 
a  half— from  April  1818  to  August  1819—- 
Moore  was  enjoying  himself  in  his  usual 
round  of  fashionable  amusement,  and  it  was 
not  till  the  progress  of  the  suit  rendered  de- 
lay no  longer  possible  that  he  thought  of 
escaping  from  arrest,  first  in  the  sanctuary 
of  Holy  rood  House,  but,  as  the  safety  of  that 
asylum  was  doubtful,  finally  by  retiring  to 
the  Continent. 

Why  should  the  bounty  of  his  royal  and 
XK>ble  patrons  be  in  any  way  made  respon- 
sible for  all  this  personal  n^l^t  and  im- 
prudence on  Moore's  part  ?  They  gave  him 
aD  office,  estimated  as  we  think  we  have 
heard,  at  £400  a  year  clear  profit,  which 
— besides  being  as  much  as  they  had  any 
ehance  of  obtaining  from  a  Government 
with  which  they  were  not  connected — was 
also  in  es^ry  way  suitable  to  Moore's  then 
position.  It  secured  him  a  moderate  in- 
come, and,  being  almost  a  sinecure,  lefl  him 
at  liberty  to  dedicate  his  time  to  his  literary 
avocations.  Such  is,  we  believe,  the  truth 
<^thi9  long  naisunderstood  and  misrepresent- 
ed affair. 

We  must  now  revert  to  Moore's  political 
prospects.  In  1806  All  the  Talents  came 
into  office,  and  amongst  them  Lord  Moira. 
Moore,  with  as  keen  an  appetite  for  place 
as  ever  a  patriot  had — and  we  can  say  no 
more— is  in  a  perfect  fever  of  greedy  de- 
light. He  writes  to  his  mother,  Feb,  4th, 
1806,— 

*  I  am  quite  in  a  bewilderment  of  hope,  fear, 
and  anxiety  :  the  very  crisis  of  my  fate  is  ar- 
med. Lord  Moira  has  everything  in  his  power, 
and  my  fate  now  depends  upon  his  sincerity, 
which  it  would  be  profanation  to  doubt ;  and 
Heaven  grant  he  may  justify  my  oonfidence  ! 
Tierney  goes  [Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer]  to 
Ireland,  so  there  a  hope  opens  for  my  father's 
advancement.  In  short,  every  thing  promises 
brilliantly  ;  light  breaks  in  on  all  sides,  and 
Fortune  smiles.' — 192. 

Fortune  smiled  but  not  so  bountifully  as 
Moore  anticipated.  Lord  Moira  was  only 
Master-General  of  the  Ordnance,  an  office 
which  has  little  civil  patronage,  but  he  did 
Air  Moore  all  that  he  could,  and  more  than 
be  ought.  He  made  his  father  barrack- 
master  oi  Dublin,  for  which  the  old  man's 
years  and  habits  rendered  him  wholly  unfit ; 
and  having  in  hie  own  gift  ^  a  sn^all  appoint- 
ment to  give  away,  he  proposed  it  to  Moore 
himself— till  something  better  ofieredTi.  1 92]. 
Moore  does  not  say  what  it  was,  but  de- 
olines  it,  telling  his  lordship  he  would  wait 
till  something  worthier  of  hi$  [sic]  '  gene- 
rosity and  my  ambition  should  occur'  \Ui], 
Lotrd  Moira^  instead-  of  being  ofiended,  ap- 


plies to  Mr.  Fox  for  that '  something  wor* 
thier,'  and  Mr.  Fox  seems  good  naturedly  to 
have  promised  compliance  with  his  request, 

*  You  may  tell  mv  uncle  and  aunt  of  Fox's 
pfvwt*^— Lord  Moira  has  told  me  that  it  is  one 
of  the  Irish  C^Yum'fst  nersh*ps  that  I  am  to  have ; 
hut  these  will  not  be  arranged  until  those  ia 
England  are  settled.' 

Whatever  the  promUe  may  have  been,  it 
and  Lord  Moira's  influence  vanished  at  Mr, 
Fox's  death ;  and  Moor^,  ignorant,  no 
doubt,  at  the  time,  of  the  delicate  situation 
in  which  Lord  Moira  was  placed  after  Mr. 
Fox's  death,  never  forgave  his  lordship  for 
the  neglect  and  lukewarmness  to  which  ha 
attributed  his  disappointment. 

Dissatisfied  with  Lord  Moira  and  the  Ta- 
lents, Moore  became  outrageous  at  their  suo- 
cessurs. — 'Fine  times,'  he  says,  *for  chang* 
ing  a  ministry — and  changing  to  such  jbols 
too'  (i.  222) ;  the  fools  being — inter  aliaa — 
Percival,  Liverpool,  Harrowby,  Huskisson, 
Palmerston,  Canning,  Castlereagh,  Welling* 
ton  1 — He  goes  down  in  despair  to  Doning- 
ton  Pai  k,  to  vent  his  bile  on  this  new  Minis- 
try :— 

*  I  am  not  (he  says  to  Lady  Don^l  27th 
April  1807)  writing  love  verses,  f  begin  at 
last  to  find  out  that  polities  is  the  only  thing 
minded  in  this  country,  and  that  it  is  better  to 
rebel  aeainst  Government  than  have  nothing  to 
do  with  it.  So  I  am  writing  politios,  but  all  I 
fear  is  that  my  former  ill  luck  will  rise  op 
against  me,  and  that,  as  I  could  not  write  love 

without  getting  into ,  so  I  shall  not  be 

able  to  write  r  olittes  without  getting  into  treo' 
son  (sic).'— i.  225. 

This,  a  confession  more  candid  than  deli- 
cate to  be  made  to  a  Tory  lady,  was  followed 
up  by  his  two  political  satires  of '  CJorrup- 
tion'  and  '  Intolerance,'  which  bitter  and 
even  personally  libellous  as  thev  are,  may 
be  fairly  forgiven  to  a  papist  who  had  lost 
the  prospect  of  an  Irish  Commissionership 
by  the  cry  of  '  No  Pcmery.'  But  he  still 
had  hopes  from  Lord  Moira,  which  the  me- 
lancholy illness  of  George  111.,  and  the  pros- 
pect of  a  new  reign  kept  alive.  On  this 
latter  subject  we  find  in  a  letter  of  the  17th 
of  August,  1811,  a  passage  so  discreditable 
that  nothing  but  his  own  evidence  could 
make  us  believe.  He  had  it  seems  at  that 
time  his  silly  opera  of  'M.P.'  in  rehearsal 
at  the  Haymarket,  and  thus  expresses  his 
apprehension  that  the  King's  death  might  in*- 
terfere  with  it : — 


been  a  good  deal  and  loyally  (jde) 
st  a  eerti'Vn  cntoetrophe  sbould  inter- 


*  I  have 

alarmed  lest 

nipt  the  performances  of  the  playhouses  ;  but  I 
beUeve  thete  is  no  fear  whatever,  and  that  I  msj 
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be  very  well  Ratisfied  if  my  piece  is  not  deiid  and 
d — d  before  hjs  is — [N.B.  oefore  he  is  dead,  I 
mean — don't  mistake  me].' — ^L  258. 

He  then  proceeds  to  repeat  an  account  of 
the  *  poor  King  being  turned  loose  and  suf- 
fered to  range  blindly  and  frantic  about  his 
apartments  at  Windsor,  like  Polypheme  in 
his  cave,'  which,  however,  *  he  is  quite  hap 
py  to  find  was  all  a  fabrication*  (ib,).  This 
brutal  trifling  with  the  two  most  awful  inci- 
dents of  human  nature — insanity  and  death 
—is  rendered  additionally  painful  and  pitia- 
ble by  the  recollection  that  the  giddy  author 
was  doomed  to  have  his  own  reason  quench- 
ed and  his  own  life  closed  under  the  calamit- 
ous circumstances  which  he  then  treated  so 
lightly. 

In  February,  1812,  the  restricted  Regency 
expired  ;  and  the  Prince — after  an  ineffec- 
tual effort'  to  form  a  combined  ministry, 
which  was  chiefly  defeated  by  the  dissen- 
sions and  extravagant  pretensions  of  the 
Whigs  themselves — continued  Mr,  Perce- 
val's administration.  Moore  writes  to  Lady 
Donegal  : — 

*  In  Lord  Moira's  exclumon  from  all  chances  of 
power  I  see  an  end  of  the  long  h'  fe  of  my  life, 
and  my  intention  is  to  go  far  away  into  the 

eoontry,  &c the  truth  is,  that  the 

political  eventfl  of  the  last  few  days,  so  saddeniy 
breaking  up  dl  the  ptoapecls  of  my  life,  have 
sunk  my  spirits  a  little,  so  forgive  mo  if  I  am 
either  unjust  or  ill  natured.'— i.  269,  270. 

In  an  immediately  following  letter  he  states 
his  own  motives  still  more  clearly — no  loy- 
alty to  the  Prince,  no  devotion  to  Lord 
Moira,  no  Whiggery,  no  popery,  no  pa- 
triotism— ^nothing  but  a  personal  speculation. 
He  tells  lady  Donegal  that  he  needs  no  con- 
solation, for — 

*  the  truth  is,  I  feel  as  if  a  load  had  been  taken 
off  me  by  this  final  termination  to  all  the  hope  and 
suspense  in  which  the  prospect  of  Lord  Moira's 
advancement  has  kept  me  for  so  many  years. 
It  has  been  a  sort  of  W'tl'd'-Vte-wisp  all  my  life, 
and  the  only  thing  I  regret  is,  that  it  was  not 
extinguished  earlier,  for  it  has  led  me  a  sad 
dance.' — ^i.  271. 

But  he  h^  still  another  consolation : — 

*  /,  thank  Heaven!  (and  it  consoles  me  for  my 

rnrerty )  amfm  to  caU  a  rascal  a  rhSiol  loherever 
meet  him  avd  neoertcas  I  better  disposed  to  make 
useqf  my  privilege,^ — ^i.  271. 

That  is,  in  plain  English,  *  having  no  longer 
a»iy  hope  of  a  place,  I  am  free  to  become  a 
libeller,  and  I  mean  to  use  ray  privilege.' 

This  laudable  resolution  soon  connected 
him  with  Holland  ifoww— where  Lord 
Moira  bad  become  an  objeot  of  suspidon  or 


worse,  because  the  Prince  showed  more  re- 
luctance *to  desert  Lord  Moira  than  the 
rest  of  the  party,*  amongst  whom  Lord 
Moira  was  now  evidently  de  Prop. 

Moore,  already  secretly  dissatisfied  (a« 
we  have  seen)  with  Lord  Moira^  now  be^m 
immediately,  under  Lord  Holland^s  spedid 
auspices,  that  series  o( personal  Hbel»  on  the 
Prince  which  made  80  much  noise  m  their  daj, 
but  which,  when  we  are  now  obliged  to  look 
through  them,  appear  to  us  to  have  less  of 
wit  or  even  gaiety  than  we  thought,  and  to 
have  owed  their  vogue  to  what  we  may  call, 
in  the  original  and  most  appropriate  mean- 
ing of  the  word,  their  scurrility.  The  salt 
of  these  productions  was  their  ingratitude, 
irreverence,  and  insult  against  one  who  ooghl 
to  have  been  in  a  peculiar  degree  exempt 
from  them — ^not  only  by  the  absence  of 
every  private  provocation  and  the  existence  of 
personal  obligation  on  Moore's  part,  bat  stQl 
more — by  his  public  station,  which,  beandea 
its  legal  claims  to  respect,  had  one  which 
should  have  been  even  more  binding  on  a 
man  of  delicacy  and  honour — ^that  he  wae  as 
helpless  as  a  woman  against  -such  poHsmm- 
nerie. 

These  showers  of  garbage,  flung  in  news- 
papers at  the  Sovereign,  as  if  he  had  been 
a  criminal  in  the  pillory,  Moore  in  1813 
collected,  with  some  additional  lampoons,  m 
a  little  volume  called  The  Twopenny  Post- 
Bag.  One  of  Lord  John  Russel's  rare  notes 
— and  a  rare  one  this  is — assures  us  thai 
this  Post-Bag  'is  full  of  fin  and  humor^ 
without  ill-nature '  (i.  331).  We  will  not 
dispute  Lord  John's  taste  as  to  what  he  roaj 
think  fun  and  humor.  Anything  that  abuses 
a  political  opponent  is,  no  doubt,  flm  and 
humour ;  but  we  should  have  been  utterly 
astonished  at  his  finding  no  illnature  in  the 
Twopenny  Post-Bag  if  we  did  not  know  thai 
there  are  palates  so  disordered  as  not  to  find 
vinegar  sour,  nor  aloes  bitter.  We  can  only 
say  that  to  our  taste,  and  that  we  think  of 
the  majority  of  mankind,  there  never  was 
a  bitterer  or  sourer  specimen  of  concentrated 
malignity ;  and  we  quite  agi^e  in  the  judg- 
ment passed  on  it  by  a  Whig — a  clever 
roan,  and  a  personal  friend  of  Moore — thsl 
it  was  '  ribaldry  not  to  be  palliated  even  by 
its  wit ; '  and  that  *  deep  mtist  hare  been  At 
hate  that  prompted  it;  and  bitterly  emd 
raneorously  it  was  uttered?  And  we  shsH 
see  by  and  .by  that  Lord  Holland  himself 
repented  him  of  such  impolitic  as  well  as 
unworthy  libelling.  Lord  John's  strange 
compliment  to  his  friend's  good  nature  puts 
us  in  mind  of  Foote's  to  t^e  Dutchess  of 
Kingston.  *  Well,  I  have  heard  of  Tlrrftir*  and 
Brimstones,  but  your  Grace  is  the  fiotptr  of 
the  one  and  the  cream  o(  the  odien'    Soch 
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seem  to  us  the  crBam  vnijloyfers  of  Moore^s 
poetical  lampoons.  A  more  practical  and 
eonoiuaive  commentary  on  Lord  John's  es- 
timate of  these  goodnatured  verses  is  fur- 
nished by  the  fact,  that  Moore  was  afraid  to 
own,  and  Carpenter  of  Bond  Street,  then  his 
usual  publisher,  to  print  them ;  and  so  the 
title-page  announced  some  obscure  name,  or 
perhaps  pseudonyme,  under  which  the  poi- 
son might  be  safely  disseminated. 

This  course  of  libelling  ran  on  for  many 
years,  and  in  a  spirit  still  more  ignoble  than 
it  began.  Moore  might  be  excused  for 
preferring  Lord  Holland  to  Lord  Moira — 
ibr  resenting  the  discountenance  of  the 
Catholic  claims — for  sharing  the  sudden  dis- 
appointment of  his  pt»litical  party;  but  an 
odium  in  langum  jacens,  bad  as  it  is,  would 
be  less  discreditable  than  such  a  motive  as 
the  following,  which  it  seems  to  us  astonish- 
ing that  Moore  should  have  confessed  even 
to  his  own  pen : — 

» 1818.  Nov.  20th.— Went  on  with  the  slang 
epistle.  It  seems  profanation  to  write  such 
baffbonerv  in  the  miost  of  this  i^lorious  sunshine ; 
but,  alas  I  money  tmut  be  had,  and  these  trifles 
bring  it  fastest  and  easiest.' — ii.  218. 

*Dec.  17th. — Twenty  lines  more.  This  sort 
of  stuff  goes  glibly  from  the  pen.  I  sometimes 
ask  myself  why  I  write  it ;  and  the  only  answer 
[  ffet  18,  that  1  flatter  myself  it  serves  the  cause 
ofpolitics  which  [  espouse,  and  that,  at  all  events, 
it  brings  a  little  money  without  much  trouble.' 
— ii.  240. 

The  first,  certainly  the  most  remarkable, 
and  artistically,  we  think,  the  best,  was  a 
parody  on  the  letter  (Feb.  15,  1812)  of  the 
Prince  to  the  Duke  of  York,  explanatory  of 
bis  motives  for  retaining  hisfather^s  ministry, 
whose  measures  had  at  that  important  crisis 
of  the  afiairs  of  the  world  been  so  successful, 
but  proposing  to  combine  with  tbetn — to 
resist  the  common  danger — the  Whig  party 
under  Lords  Grey  and  Grenville.  Ibe  lat- 
ter peremptorily  declined.  We  do  not  stop 
to  inquire  whether  these  Lords  were  right 
or  wrong — Moore  pronounces  them  decided- 
ly wrong,  because  they  spoiled  his  hopes  of 
a  place — nor  do  we  mean  to  revive  that  or 
indeed  any  other  merely  political  question 
of  the  day,  further  than  to  say  that  the 
Prince's  letter  received  the  general  assent  of 
the  country  and  of  what  was  led  of  independ- 
ence in  Europe,  and  was  the  basis  of  that 
triumphant  policy  which  led  Wellington  from 
the  Tagus  to  the  Seine,  and  Buonaparte  from 
tbe  Tuileries  to  St.  Helena. 

Moore  did  not  trouble  himself  with  any 
such  considerations.  He  saw  in  the  royal 
letter  nothing  but  the  destruction  of  the 
*  long  hop$ '  of  his  life  that  he  had  been  build- 
ing on  the  Prince's  friendship  for  Lord  Moira 


and  Lord  Moira's  friendship  for  himself,  and 
he  endeavoured,'  Ike  other  disappointed 
fortune-hunters,  to  disguise  his  own  vexation 
under  the  doak  of  patriotism.  It  was  on  or 
about  the  same  day  that  he  announced  to 
Lady  Donegal  his  intention  to  use  his  ^  pri- 
vilege '  of  libelling  that  this  parody  was  read 
to  a  select  conclave  at  Holland  House, 
preparatory  to  its  being  published  in  the 
Morniug  Chronicle.  There  is  a  curious  se- 
quel to  this  affair.  "We  find  in  the  Diary, 
near  ten  years  later — 

» 1821,  Nov.  2.— Lord  Holland  anxious  to  ask 
me  about  my  parody  on  the  Regent's  letter, 
whether  I  bad  shown  it  to  Lord  Moira  j  heard 
that  I  had,  and  that  Lord  Moira  had  advised  the 
leaving  out  of  some  liries.  Told  him  that  none 
of  thid  was  true ;  that  none  had  seen  it  before 
it  was  circulated  but  himself,  Rogers,  Perry,  and 
LuttreL  He  quoted  something  which  he  had 
been  told  Rogers  had  said  about  his  (Lord  H.-s^ 
having  urged  me  to  write  this,  and  the  likeh- 
hood  of  my  being  left  in  the  lurch  after  having 
suffered  for  doing  so.  Lard  H.  confessed  it  wan 
all  very  imprudent^  and  thai  the  whole  c  ndud  of 
the  party  (Whig)  at  that  time  was  anything  but 
wise,  as  they  must  know  the  King  would  never 
forgive  the  personalities  they  then  beset  him  tuilh. 
1  should  much  like  to  know  the  secret  of  his  re- 
viving this  matter  just  now.* — iii.  297. 

And  four  years  later  still — 

«1825,  Aug.  IC—Lord  Holland  read  tome 
several  cahicrs  of  what  I  rather  suspect  to  be 
memoirs  of  his  ovm  times.  There  was  mentioii 
in  it  of  my  parody  on  the  Prince's  letter. 
'^Another  poet,"  he  naid,  ^^Mr.  Moore,  with 
more  of  Irisn  humour  than  of  worldly  prudence," 
&c.  This  is  too  bad — Lord  Holland  himself  having 
been  the  person  who  first  nut  it  into  my  head  to 
write  that  parody.' — iv.  304. 

Tlie  secret  is  now  plain  enough.  Lord 
Holland,  when  he  came  in  a  less  heated 
moment  to  write  an  account  of  the  affair, 
saw  it  was  indefensible,  and  was  desirous  of 
implicating  poor  Lord  Moira  in  the  blame, 
and  so  disguising  a  main  point  of  the  Prince 
Regent's  case,  which  was,  that  the  party  had 
thrown  Lord  Moira  overboard,  not  he  them. 

We  know  not  where  we  could  find  a 
stronger  instance  of  prophetic  self-censure 
than  is  afforded  by  some  lines  of  a  satire  of 
Moore's  called  The  Sceptic,  published  in 
1809,  in  which,  with  that  blindness  to  the 
tu  quoque  which  so  oflen  afflicts  writers  of 
this  class,  he  says : — 

'  Self  is  the  medium  through  which  judgment's 

ray 
Can  seldom  pass  without  beine  turned  astray. 
Had  VValcot  first  been  pension'd  by  the  Crown, 
Kings  would  have  suffered  by  his  prai^  alone ; 
And  Paine  perhapss  for  something  snttgper  nnn.^ 
Had^ghed,  like  We^l^^g|^^^4^$|gfe^^f 
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We  forget  to  what  phrase  of  Lord  Welles- 
ley^s  he  may  have  alluded,  but  certainly  any 
one  who  reads  of  his  own  morbid  anxiety 
for  government  patronage  and  place  might 
not  uncharitably  apply  the  preceding  line 
to  his  own  case — 

*•  And  Moore  perhaps,  for  something  snug  per 

would  have  taught  his  Muse  a  different  song 
than  those  libels  on  the  Sovereign.  The 
poem  proceeds : — 

•  Woe  to  the  sceptic,  in  these  party  days, 
Who  wafts  to  neither  shrine  his  puffe  of  praise, 
For  him  no  'pemion  pours  its  annual  frui  s, 
No  fertile  s/nemre  spontaneous  shoots. 
Nor  his  the  meed  that  crowned  Don  HookkanCs 

rhyme ; 
Nor  sees  he  e'er  in  dreams  of  fnture  time 
Those  sfuuiowy  forms  of  sleek  reversions  rise 
80  dear  to  Scotchmen's  second-sighted  eyes ; 
Yet  who  that  ItKiks  to  History's  damning  leaf, 
Where  Whtpr  and  Tory — M/^/ opposed  to  mief — 
On  either  side,  in  lofty  shade,  are  seen, 
While   Freedom's   form   hangs   crucified   be- 
tween, &c. 

Works,  145. 

We  would  believe  that  the  penman  of  this 
sneer  at  that  eminent  scholar,  writer,  and 
diplomatist,  Mr.  Hookham  Frere,  and  this 
tirade  against  all  placemen,  was  himself  in 
possession  of  a  *  sinecure^  and  a  ^  fertile^  one, 
too,  till  he  mismanaged  and  lost  it  by  his 
entire  neglect;  that  be  procured  for  his  father 
a  place  almost  a  *  sinecure,''  which  the  old 
man  also  mismanaged  and  lost ;  that  his 
own  life  was  passed  in  dreams  of  reversions 
as  *  dear '  as  any  Scotchman  ever  entertained ; 
that  when  those  '  thieves '  the  *  Whigs  *  had 
come  into  power,  in  1806,  he  was  in  *a 
bewilderment  of  hope  and  anxiety'  for  a 
place  ; — ^and  that  he  was  destined  to  be  at 
last  ^pensioned  by  the  Crown '  / 

So  far  we  have  only  looked  to  Moore's 
persona]  relations  with  the  Prince  and  the 
^u^rio/ pretences  under  which  he  endeavoured 
to  colour  his  libels;  but  we  find  in  these 
volumes  some  elucidation,  of  a  more  im- 
portant matter.  The  great  point  of  Moore's 
attack,  and  that  which  in  a  variety  of  shapes 
was  urged  against  the  Prince  by  the  Whigs, 
was  His  Royal  Ilighness's  desertion  of  his 
old  political  friends  in  forming  that  ministry 
o£fjols'm\^Q7.  Weshould  not  have  thought 
it  worth  while  to  discuss  such  a  charge — ^as 
if  great  national  interests  were  to  be  made 
subservient  to  the  partialities  of  private  life 
— as  if  Prince  Henry  ought  to  have  preferred 
Sir  John  Falstaff  to  ChietJ  ustioe  Gascoy  ne — 
but  unreasonable  and  unconstitutional  as  the 


indulgence  of  such  personal  partialities  wooW 
have  been  if  they  had  existed,  the  fact  i«  that 
they  did  not  exist,  and  that  the  imputntkm 
against  the  Prinoe  was  an  anachronism  and 
a  misrepresentation.  The  Prince  is  clmrged 
with  '  deserting  his  old  friends,^  Now,  the 
plain  historic  fi«?t  is,  and  Moore  himself  is 
forced  to  attest  it,  that,  whatever  it  may  be 
called,  coolness,  separation,  desertion  was  tke 
act  of  the  party  and  not  of  the  Prince.  Those 
of  the  party  who  possessed  especially  his 
private  regard  were  Mr.  Fox,  Lord  Moira^ 
and  Sheridan  (Moore,  Life  of  Sheridan,  ii. 
384).  These  composed  the  heir-apparent's 
'  little  senate.'  His  deference  for  Mr.  Fox 
induced  him  to  submit  to  his  coalition  with 
Lord  Grenville,  but  he  was  ^  never  fritndbf 
to  it '  {ib.  ii.  3S3-409),  so  that  on  Mr.  Fox's 
death,  as  Moore  himself  states— 

*  the  chief  perswwl  tie  that  connected  the  Hsir 
Apparent  with  the  party  was  broken — its  o  • 
IttiC'  I  identity  has  been  already  disturbed  fby 
the  Grenville  coalition];  .  .  .  and  Tmmediaieiy 
after  Mr.  Fox's  death  His  Roval  Highness  made 
known  his  intentions  of  niikdrattiuft  ficm  mU 
interference  in  politics,  Krsd  expressed  lonself  as 
no  loneer  desirous  of  being  coDsideT«i  as  a  jwitf 
man—his  own  phrase.^ — lb. 

What  possible  pretence  could  there  be, 
four  or  five  years  after  that  explicit  deck- 
ration,  to  consider  him  as  bound  to  that 
party  1 

Lord  Holland  himself,  in  1818,  coofessed 
to  Moore  that  Lords  Grenville  and  Grey 
were  to  blame  for  the  final  rupture  with  iIm 
Prince  in  1812 — and  this  he  did  so  strcmgly 
that  Moore  goes  on  to  say — 

*  All  this  accounts  most  satisfactorily  for  the 
d fiction  of  the  Prince,  and,  if  anything  could 
justify  his  duplicity  and  apos'acy,  it  would  be 
their  arrogance  and  folly.*— ii.  184. 

This  is  but  a  oross-graioed  candour ;  for  sf 
what  duplicity  and  apostacy,  as  respc 
friendly  relations,  was  the  Prince  ever 
cused,  except  in  this  defection  eo 
factorily  accounted  for'  1  But  in  justice  to 
Moore  we  must  say,  that  at  this  time  he 
probably  was  not  aware  of  the  extent  of  Lord 
Moira's  separation  from  the  party  in  1807 
— which  the  Earl  subsequently  told  him,  aad 
authorized  him  to  repeat. 

So  far  as  to  the  pretence  of  the  Prince's 
deserting  his  friends.  Now  a  word  abixit 
the  principle  of  Catholic  Emancipation,  which 
he  was  also  said  to  have  dee^ted.  It  it 
well  known  that  the  Prince's  own  ojHBtoa 
never  was  in  favour  of  that  qoestioii ;  i&desd 
it  would  have  been  a  strange  aboegstioa  wl 
one  whose  power  and  station  had  no  other 
basis  in  this  country  than  Qatholic  exdosiciiy 
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and  Moore  hiraftelf  furnishes  us  with  evidencse, 
not  merely  of  this  adverse  feeling,  but  of  its 
being  well  known  to  those  of  the  Prince's 
znosi  intimate  friends  who  took  the  opposite 
view.  That  question  was  first  broached  in 
the  Imperial  Parliament  in  the  spring  of 
1805.  The  Prince's  opposition  to  it  was 
imniediate  and  decided.  Being  informed 
that  Fox  had  con8ent<»d  to  present  the 
Catholic  petition  in  the  Commons  (as  Lord 
Grenville  was  to  do  in  the  Lords),  the  Prince 
endeavoured  to  dissuade  him  from  that  step. 
This  we  learn  from  Fox's  answer  to  Sheridan, 
'Who  conveyed  the  Prince's  wishes.  Fox 
avowed  and  persisted  in  his  intention,  adding, 
*  /  am  sure  you  know  how  painful  it  would 
be  to  me  to  disobey  any  command  of  His 
Moyal  Highness^  or  even  to  act  in  any  man- 
ner which  might  be  in  the  slightest  degree 
contrary  to  his  wishes,  and  therefore  I  am  not 
9crry  that  your  information  came  too  late ' 
(Life,  ii.  334).  At  this  time — the  beginning 
of  May,  1805 — there  was  no  prospect  of  any 
political  change;  Mr.  Pitt  was  alive — the 
King  in  good  health — the  Catholic  question 
was  new — it  had  not  yet  taken  its  strong 
party  colour,  and  had  none  of  the  prestige 
which  in  a  long  subsequent  struggle  it  ac- 
quired— there  was  nothing  therefore  at  this 
time  to  aflect  the  sincerity  of  the  Prince's 
opinion,  and  in  that  opinion  there  is  no  reason 
to  suspect  that  he  ever  for  a  moment  waver- 
ed.  Shortly  after  this,  when  the  Catholic 
question  had  grown  to  be  a  thorough  part) 
measure,  we  find  (t*.,  ii.  364)  a  letter  from 
Sheridan  to  the  Prince,  in  which  he  states 
the  Prince's  position  on  that  question  to  be 
so  different  from  his  own,  that  he  had  not 
liked  to  talk  to  him  on  the  subject,  lliis 
letter  is  undated,  but  it  must  have  been  two 
or  three  years  before  the  Regency. 

Moore  himself  was,  about  this  time,  no 
very  zealous  emancipator,  and  talks  what 
we  dare  say  he  would  a  little  later  have 
Cftlied  the  language  of  bigotry  and  intolerance. 
He  writes  to  his  mother  in  the  summer  of 
1807:— 

*  Dublin  IB  again,  1  find,  or  rather  *ft7/,  the 
seat  of  wrangle  and  illiberal  contention.  The 
Roman  Cuthlics  deserve  very  hWe;  and  even  it 
they  merited  all  they  ask,  I  cannot  see  how  it  is 
in  /'»«  nature  of  things  that  they  could  get  iV — 
i.  23L 

Thie  paragraph  is  much  more  significant  than 
it  seems  at  first  eight.  The  month  or  day 
19  not  given,  but  it  was  written  from  Do- 
oington,  where  he  then  was  with  Lord  Afoira; 
And  it  appears  from  the  context  that  it  wa^ 
towards  the  end  of  June  or  beginning  of 
July  in  1807 — just  at  the  meeting  of  the  new 
Plurliament  which  followed  the  dismissal  of 


All  the  Tdlents,  and  when  Catholic  Emanci- 
pation had  become  the  leading — ^indeed  the 
paramount  principle  of  the  Whig  party,  now 
Again  become  the  Opposition.  Can  it  be 
reasonably  doubted  that  Lord  Moira's  opin- 
ion  was  not  very  diflTerent  from  Moore's? 
Moore,  in  his  *  Life  of  Sheridan,'  makes  an 
awkward  and  tardy  confession  of  the  injustice 
of  his  calumnies  on  the  Prince  in  this  mat- 
ter:— 

*With  respect  to  the  chief  personage  con- 
nected with  these  transactions,  it  is  a  proof  of 
the  tendency  of  knowledge  to  produce  a  spirit  of 
tolerance,  that  thev  who,  juc^ng  merely  from 
the  surface,  have  been  most  forward  in  repro- 
bating his  separation  from  the  Whigs,  as  a  rup- 
ture of  political  ties  and  an  abandonment  of 
private  friendships,  must,  on  heeommg  mort 
thoroughly  ocquamted  with  all  the  dt cumsftances 
that  led  to  this  crisis,  team  to  toft  en  down  con* 
iderahiy  their  angry  feelings,  and  to  see,  indeed, 
in  the  whole  history  of  the  connexion — from  its 
first  formation  in  the  hey-day  of  youth  and  party, 
to  its  faint  survival  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Fox 
— but  a  natural  and  distinct  gradation  towards 
the  resalt  at  which  it  at  last  arrived,  after  as 
much  flaetuation  of  political  principle  on  one 
side  as  there  was  of  indifference  perhaps  to  all 
political  principle  on  the  other.  — ii/e,  u.  408-9. 

The  cloudy  verbosity  of  this  confession  shows 
the  reluctance  with  which  it  was  made  ;  but, 
as  it  finally  gives  the  substantial  truth,  we 
shall  not  quarrel  with  its  st^le  or  taste. 

There  remains,  however,  another  incident 
in  this  afiair,  hitherto  very  indistinctly  no- 
ticed, but  which  really  was  the  hinge  on 
which  Moore's  fortune  turned.  Towards  the 
close  of  1812,  when  Lord  Moira  was  ap- 
pointed Governor-General  of  India,  Moore  s 
own  hopes  began  to  revive,  but  he  soon  saw, 
from  Lord  Moira's  cool  and  distant  manner, 
that  something  had  changed  his  Lordship's 
disposition  towards  him;  he  btgins  to  fore- 
see a  disappointment,  which  he  accounts  fbt 
to  his  two  most  confidential  correspondents 
in  the  same  repeated  words : — 

*  I  do  not  thinV  that  Lord  Moira-  eaten  vv  as 
kis  patronage  will  be  by  the  hungry  pack  offoU 
lowers  that  he  has  about  him — will  be  able  to 
offer  roe  or  procure  me  anything  worth  my  ac- 
ceptance.'— L  312-13. 

Vexation  and  vanity  are  blind  guides,  or 
Moore  would  not  have  thus  irreverently  de- 
scribed a  class  to  which  he  himself  so  pro- 
minently belonged  ;  for  it  is  but  too  evident 
that  he  was  as  hungry  as  any  of  the  pack^ 
and  that  the  rest  of  the  pack  probably 
thought  as  contemptuously  of  him.  But  this 
suggestion  was  no  more  true  than  it  was 
decorous.  The  real  cause  was  much  sim- 
pler. It  was  that  of  which  Moore  must 
have  been  conscious,  though  he  afifected  not 
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to  see  it — it  was  that  indicated  by  Lord 
Holland  in  the  conversation  of  the  !2nd  of 
November,  1821,  above  quoted;  namely, 
the  self-evident  fact  that  neither  Lord  Moira 
nor  any  other  friend  of  the  Prince  or  ser- 
vant of  the  Crown  could  have  ventured  to 
propose  any  species  of  favour  to  a  person 
who  had  made  himself  so  gratuitously,  so 
prominently,  and  so  personally  offensive  to 
the  Sovereign.  It  was  therefore,  as  we  have 
shown,  neither  the  Prince  that  deserted 
Lord  Moira,  nor  Lord  Moira  that  deserted 
Moore ;  it  was  Moore  who,  under  the  joint 
influence  of  personal  disappointment  and  of 
Holland  House,  had  giddily  abandoned 
Lord  Moira,  outrageously  insulted  the 
Prince,  and  rendered  absolutely  impossible 
any  further  kindness  that  either  might  have 
originally  designed  him. 

Amongst  all  these  libels  there  is  one  that 
deserves  special  notice,  not  only  for  its  un- 
truth, but  because  Moore  himself  furnishes 
us  with  proofs  of  its  deliberate  malignity  ; 
we  mean  that  concerning  the  conduct  of  the 
Prince  towards  poor  Sheridan  towards  the 
close  of  his  life;  and  as  the  matter  is  of 
more  lasting  interest  than  almost  anything 
else  in  these  volumes, and  as  we  have  it  in  our 
power  to  add  something  to  what  we  said  on 
the  same  subject  in  our  review  of  Moore's 
Life  of  Sheridan  when  first  printed  ( Q.  i?., 
vol.  xxxiii.) — the  Diary  itself,  indeed,  afford- 
ing additional  confirmation  of  the  view  we 
then  took  of  this  almost  historical  question 
— we  shall  be  excused  for  entering  the  more 
fully  into  its  details. 

On  the  5th  of  August,  1816,  a  month 
after  Sheridan's  death,  Moore  published, 
anonymously  of*  course,  in  the  Morning 
Chronicle,  nine  malignant  stanzas  on  *  The 
Death  of  Sheridan,'  of  which  three  were  ad- 
dressed especially  to  the  Prince  Regent. 
Those  three  we  feel  it  necessary  to  quote  in 
this  place,  not  merely  as  a  specimen  of 
Moore's  style  of  insulting  the  Sovereign, 
but  because  we  are  able  to  accompany  them 
with  a  fuller  refutation  from  Moofe's  own 
confessions,  now  fortunately,  and  in  spite  of 
himself,  supplied : — 

'And  THOU  too  whose  life,  a  nok  Epioure's 
dream, 
Inooherent  and  gross,  even  ffroaier  had  pass'd, 
Were  it  not  for  that  cordiiQ  and  soul-giving 
beam 
Which  his  friendship  and  wit  o'er  thy  no- 
thingness cast : 
No,  not  for  the  wealth  of  the  land  that  supplies 
thee 
With  millions  to  heap  upon  Foppery^s  shrine ; 
No,  not  for  the  riches  of  all  who  despise  thee, 
Though  this  would  make  Europe's  whole  opu- 
lence mine  : 


Would  I  suffer  what — ev*n  in  the  heart  tbai 
thou  hast, 
All  mean  as  it  is — must  have  ccmscioodj 
buraM 
When  the  pittance,  which  shame  bad  wnmg 
from  thee  at  last 
And  which  found  all  his  wants  at  an  eni, 
was  returned.' 

The  ground  of  this  outrageous  insolt  and 
calumny  was  as  follows  : — A  very  few  days 
before  Sheridan's  death,  Mr.  Vaughan,  com- 
monly called  *  Hat  Vaughan,'  an  old  friend 
of  his,  called  at  Carlton  II(»use,  and  told 
Colonel  Macmahon,  the  Prince's  private  se- 
cretary, that  poor  Sheridan  waa  in  a  depku*- 
able  state  of  both  health  and  circumstances 
— in  fact  dying  of  disease  and  starvation. 
Sheridan  had  of  late  (from  a  motive  whidi 
we  shall  mention  in  the  sequel)  made  him- 
self a  stranger  at  Carlton  House,  where 
therefore  this  news  created  equal  sorrow  and 
surprise;  but  Mr.  Vaughan's  picture  of  the 
destitution  was  so  vivid,  that  the  Prince, 
without  any  further  inquiry,  aulborised 
Colonel  Macmahon  to  advance  in  the  first 
instance  to  Mr.  Vaughan  £500  to  be  em- 
ployed in  the  immediate  relief  of  the  sordid 
misery  he  described,  but  with  an  injuni^n 
that  what  was  done  should  appear  to  be 
done  by  Mr.  Vaughan  as  a  private  friend, 
and  most  especially  that  the  Prince's  name 
should  not  be  mentioned.  Mr.  Vaugfasa 
declined  to  take  more  than  £200  at  first, 
and  with  that  sum  he  instantly  went  to 
Sheridan's  house :  under  his  direction,  and 
at  the  expense  of  about  £150,  the  pressing 
distress  was  relieved;  and  he  saw  poor 
Sheiidan  and  his  wife — who  wasalraoataB 
ill  and  quite  as  destitute — ^in  a  state  of  oom- 
parative  comfort.  Two  days  after  this  had 
been  accomplished,  the  comforts  provided 
and  paid  for  by  Mr.  Vaughan,  and  wh  le  be 
was  preparing  ulterior  measures,  he  was  sor- 
prised  by  having  the  money  he  had  expend* 
ed  returned  to  him,  as  from  Mrs,  Shendan't 
friends,  who,  it  was  said,  would  not  allov 
Mr.  Sheridan  to  want  for  anything — and 
Mr.  Vaughan's  further  interposition  was  t^ 
jeoted.  Such  are  the  naked  facts  of  the  casSi 
at  least  as  Mr.  Vaughan  reported  them  to 
Col  Macmahon.  He  added,  as  his  own 
conjecture,  that  it  was  soon  suspected  that 
he  was  only  the  secret  agent  of  the  Regent, 
and  that  some  zealous  political  partixaos, 
who  had  hitherto  taken  no  notice  of  Sheri- 
dan's distress,  thought  this  a  good  oppor- 
tunity of  insulting  his  Roy*il  Highnesa,  and, 
under  pretence  of  '  Mrs.  Sheridan's  hide- 
pendent  spirit,'  had  induced  and  enabled  her 
to  repay  Mr.  Vaughan's  advances.  Of  the 
justice  of  this  conjecture  we  have  no  direct 
evidence,  for  Mr.  Vaughan  did  not  knaw 
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whence  either  the  monej  or  the  advice  came 
but,  seehig  how  exactly  it  tallies  with 
Moore's  libellous  misrepresentation,  it  can- 
not be  reasonably  doubted  that  they  came 
from  the  same  source. 

We  must  now  go  back  to  account  for 
Sheridan's  estrangement  from  Carlton 
House,  and  here  we  have  the  evidence  (im- 
perfect as  we  shall  afterwards  see,  but  sub- 
stantially sufficient)  of  Lord  Holland — as 
stated  in  Moore's  record  of  a  conversation 
between  them.  We  omit  a  passage  or  two 
Tery  abusive  of  Sher-dan's  general  character, 
but  which  do  not  immediately  apply  to  the 
point  to  which  we  wish  to  confine  ourselves. 
What  we  are  obliged  to  tell  is  painful 
enough,  and  needs  no  aggravation.  The 
£rst  and  main  chai^  is  that  *  this  gracious 
Priac^  as  Moore  ironically  calls  him,  aban- 
doned to  obscurity  and  even  absolute  want 
an  old  and'^ithfu]  friend.  Hear  Moore's 
report  of  Lord  Holland's  own  answer  to 
^lat  \~ 

*  1818,  7/A  Oct, — Had  a  good  deal  of  conver- 
Bation  with  Lord  Holland  about  Sheridan ;  told 
me  the  most  romantic  professions  of  honour  and 
independence  were  coupled  with  conduct  of  the 
mean'st  and  most  sttindling  kind  ....  A 
proof  of  this  mixture  was  that,  after  the  Prince 
becarae  Regent,  he  offertd  to  bring  Sheridan  into 
tktr'iaTJvnt ;  and  said,  at  the  same  time,  that  he 
ay  no  means  meant  to  fetter  him  in,  his  polite  al 
coniuct  by  doin^  so ;  but  Sheridan  refused,  be- 
cause, as  he  told  Lord  HoUand,  "  he  had  no  idea 
of  risking  the  high  independence  of  character 
which  he  had  always  sustained,  by  patting  it  in 
the  power  of  any  man,  by  any  possibility  what- 
ever, to  dictate  to  him."  Yet,  in  the  very  same 
conversation  in  which  he  paraded  all  this  fine 
flourish  of  high  mindedness,  he  told  Lord  Hol- 
land of  an  intrigue  he  had  ftet  on  foot  for  inducing 
the  Prinee  to  tend  him  40002.  to  purchase  a  bo- 
rough, &o.'— iL  184. 

The  intrigue  Lord  Holland  alludes  to  took 
place  after  Sheridan's  defeat  at  Stafford,  in 
October  1812,  which,  as  Moore  says, 

'  completed  his  ruin.  He  was  now  excluded 
both  from  the  theatre  and  parliament— the  two 
anchors  of  his  life —and  he  was  left  a  lonely  and 
helpless  wreck  on  the  waters,'  &c. — Life,  ii.  437. 

We  need  hardly  observe  that  exclusion  from 
Parliament  was  the  more  serious  in  poor 
Sheridan's  case,  as  it  exposed  him  to  the 
personal  d^radation  of  arrests,  from  which, 
during  his  long  course  of  pecuniary  shifts 
and  difficulties,  he  had  hitherto  been  exempt. 
But  did  the  Prince  then  abandon  him  ?  The 
foregoing  extract  answers  that  question — 
and  Moore  himself  acknowledges  that  the 
Priqoe  ofiered  to  find  him  a  seat ;  but  adds 
Moore — 
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[  *  the  thought  of  returning  to  that  scene  of  his 
triumphs  and  his  freedom,  with  the  Royal  own- 
er's mark,  as  it  were,  upon  him,  was  more  than 

'  he  could  bear,  a/ttd  he  declined  it^'^Lifey  ib. 

So  Moore,  in  the  published  *  Life'  (1825), 
chose  to  colour  the  case  ;  but  we  now  see 
in  the  Diary  of  seven  years'  earlier  date 
(1818),  that  when  Lord  Holland  told  him  of 
this  affectation  of  independence,  it  was  only 
as  illustrative  of  Sheridan's  habitual  system 
of  '  meanness  and  swindling ;'  and  that  it 
was  refuted  by  the  concomitant  fact  that 
Sheridan  was  '  setting  on  foot  an  intrigue' 
to  induce  the  Prince  to  advance  4000/.  to 
buy  a  borough.  This  decisive  fact,  told  to 
Moore  by  Lord  Holland  at  the  same  time 
as  the  rest  of  the  story,  was — may  we  not 
say  fraudulently,  suppressed  in  the  *  Life' — 
as  was  also  that  other  important  fact  that 
the  Prince  had  told  Sheridan  that  the  seat 
was  *  by  no  m^ans  to  fetter  him  in  his  politi- 
cal conduct,^  To  this  double  suppressio  veri 
Sheridan's  biographer,  to  complete  his  fable, 
added  a  suggeslio  falsi  of  his  own  invention 
— that  Sheridan  had  declined  the  Regent's 
offer.  For  this  supplement  Lord  Holland 
it  appears,  did  not  afford  him  the  slightest 
colour,  and,  we  can  add,  it  never  had  the 
least  foundation.  On  the  contrary,  Sheridan 
was  naturally  and  notoriously  anxious  to 
avail  himself  of  the  Regent's  offer,  and  very 
active  in  endeavouring  to  discover  how  and 
where  the  seat  was  to  be  obtained  :  that,  and 
that  alone  (and  not  any  question  of  inde- 
pendence, which  had  been  already  provided 
for),  was  the  difficulty.  It  was  while  Sheri- 
dan was  employed  in  this  search  afler  a  seat 
that  a  circumstance  occurred  which  termin- 
ated all  these  negociations,  and  produced  the 
self-banishment  of  Sheridan  from  Carlton 
House.  The  case  was  this : — Afler  the  ne- 
gociation  mentioned  by  Lord  Holland  about 
the  seat  that  was  to  be  had  for  4000/.,  and 
which  had  failed — not  through  either  Sheri- 
dan or  the  Prince — Sheridan,  in  his  renewed 
inqniri^,  found,  or  pretended  to  have  found, 
that  a  gentleman,  returned  at  the  general 
election  for  a  close  borough,  wished  to  re- 
sign it,  anvi  would  do  so,  and  secure  the  elec- 
tion of  his  succefeor,  for  3000/.  This  sum 
we  know,  from  the  best  authority,  the  Prince 
also  consented  to  advance,  and  did  advance^ 
and  it  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  third 
person  (a  solicitor  named  by  Sheridan)  to 
be  paid  to  t^he  anonymous  gentleman  on 
Sheridan's  return,  Sheridan  being  then,  as 
he  had  been  all  his  lift*,  in  great  pecuniary- 
straits,  was  unfortunately  tempted  to  obtain 
possession  of  this  3000/.  There  even  seems 
reason  to  doubt  whether  the  whole  story 
had  not  been  an  invention  to  get  the  cash 
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into  this  solicitor's  hands.  At  all  events, 
however,  nothing  that  we  have  ever  heard, 
even  of  Sheridan,  was  more  complicated, 
more  farcical,  or  more  disgrac€»ful,  than  the 
devices  which  he  employed  to  get  hold  of 
this  money — which  he  eventually  did;  but 
not  without  grievous  complaints  on  his  part 
that  some  of  the  people  he  employed  in 
cheating  the  Prince  had,  in  their  turn,  cheat- 
ed him.  The  result  was,  that  the  3000/. 
vanished,  and  with  it  all  hope  of  the  seat. 
It  was  not  till  then  that  Sheridan  was,  as 
Moore  says,  *  completely  ruined' — *  a  wreck,' 
indeed,  but  of  his  own  making.  He  never 
had  the  courage  to  see  the  Prince  again. 
He  soon  hid  himself,  as  it  were,  in  a  differ- 
ent cla^ss  of  company,  and  was,  as  we  our- 
selves remember,  lost  sight  of  by  all  his  for- 
mer society. 

On  this  last  point  also  we  must  say  a  few 
words.  In  the  verses  in  the  '  Chronicle ' 
there  were,  besides  the  three  stanzas  against 
the  Prince  before  quoted,  several  more,  in 
which  Moore  reproaches,  in  the  most  bitter 
terms,  the  Princes,  noblemen,  and  gentle- 
men who,  he  says,  ostentatiously  paraded 
themselves  at  Sheridan's  funeral,  but  had 
suffered  him  to  die  of  want ;  and  this,  ano- 
ther gross  calumny,  he  reproduced  in  the 
•Life.' 

*  Where  were  they  all  those  Royal  and  noble 
persons,  who  now  crowded  to  *'  partake  the 
gale"  of  Sheridan's  glory] — where  were  they 
all  while  any  life  reiuamed  in  him  ]— where 
were  they  all  but  a  few  weeks  before,  when  their 
interposition  might  have  saved  his  heart  from 
breaking  1 — or  when  zeal,  now  wasted  on  the 
erave,  might  have  soothed  and  comforted  his 
death-bed  J  ^  This  is  a  subject  on  which  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  speak  with  patience,^ — Life^  ii.  4(51. 

So  it  seems.  Mr.  Moore,  at  least,  had 
not  patience  to  investigate  the  truth — the 
truth  being,  that  these  most  respectable  per- 
sonages,  whofe  names  Moore  carefully  enu- 
merates— that  is,  as  he  thinks,  gibbets,  for 
thus  paying  him  the  last  office  of  humanity 
— knew,  and  could  know,  nothing  of  th^  pre- 
vious destitution.  Sheridan — a  self-immo- 
lated victim  to  his  own  lamentable  and 
shameful  weaknesses — had  hidden  himself 
from  their  society  ;  and  it  was,  as  Lord  Hol- 
land told  Moore  (which  Moore  ought  not, 
when  dealing  out  his  censures,  to  have  for- 
gotten), a  peculiarity  of  Sheridan's  disposi- 
tion, that  he  had  all  his  life  endeavoured  to 
put  a  false  face  on  his  difficulties,  and  to  con- 
ceal his  private  embarrassments  and  wants. 
He  was  still  living — nominally  at  least — in 
his  usual  respectable  residence  in  Saville 
Row  ;  beyond  that  circumstance  everything 
about  him  had  long  been  obscure.  I^o  one 
knew  or  suspected  the  extremities  to  which 


he  was  reduced  ;  this  Moore  himself  oonfe 
es.  The  first  signal  of  distress  was  a  pri- 
vate one,  a  request  to  Mr.  Rogers,  dated  the 
15th  May,  to  lend  him  150/.,  which,  he  said, 
would  *  remove  all  difficulty.'  Moore  him- 
self  was  the  bearer  of  the  money. 

*  I  found  Mr.  Sheridan  as  good-natu'-ed  and 
candid  as  ever ;  and  though  he  was  within  a  few 
weeks  of  his  death  [he  died  on  the  7th  of  July], 
his  voice  had  not  lo^t  its  fulness  or  strength, 
nor  was  that  lustre,  for  which  his  eyes  were  so 
remarkable,  dimininhed.  He  showed,  t<K),  his 
usual  sanguioeness  of  disposition  in  speaking  of 
the  price  he  expected  for  his  dramatic  works, 
&c.'— L'/e,  ii.  456. 

There  was  nothing,  it  seems,  like  destHu^ 
tion — nothing  to  alarm  Mr.  Moore — nothing 
to  induce  Mr.  Rogers  to  increase  or  repeat 
the  advance  of  150/.  Moore  proceeds  to 
say,  that  he  cannot  find  that,  during  the 
following  month  any  of  his  royal  and  noble 
friends  called  at  his  door  or  sent  to  inquire 
after  him.  Why  should  they  ?  What  rea- 
son had  they  to  suspect  a  danger  which  nei- 
ther Moore  nor  Mr.  Rogers  appear  to  have 
done  1  And  a  little  further  on  we  find  this 
passage : — 

^  About  ihe  middle  of  June  the  attention  and 
sympathy  of  the  public  was,  Jor  the  Jirst  time^ 
awakened  to  the  desolate  situation  of  Sheridan 
by  a  paragraph  in  the  Morning  Post.' — Lfe  iL 
459. 

*  For  the  first  time  V — and  what  was  the 
consequence  ? 

*  This  article  produced  a  strong  and  general 
sensation.  Its  effect  too,  was  soon  visible  in  the 
calls  made  at  Sheridan's  door,  and  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  such  names  as  the  Duke  of  York, 
Duke  of  Argyle,  &c.,  amongst  the  visitors.' — lb. 

That  is,  they  came  as  soon  as  they  heard 
that  he  was  ill ;  and  now,  we  ask,  with  what 
fairness  or  candour  did  Moore,  in  his  libel  of 
1816,  and,  still  worse,  in  his  history  of  1825, 
hold  up  to  public  execration  or  contempt 
those  royal  and  noble  personageSy  as  not  hav- 
ing shown  sympathy  for  a  danger  they  i  ad 
never  heard  of,  while  he  knew  and  oonfesses 
that  they  showed  that  sympathy  as  soon  as 
the  truth  reached  them  ?  Moore  had$iharp- 
ened  his  original  libel  by  what  he  thought  a 
striking  contrast;  and  ten  years afler,  when 
he  came  to  publish  his  history,  he  adhered 
to  and  reprinted  the  libel,  utterly  regardless 
of  having  in  the  same  pages  proved  its  fidse- 
hood. 

But  we  have  not  yet  done  with  this  series 
of  deliberate  misrepresentations. 

Moore  is  very  indignant  at  the  tardy  par- 
simony of  the  Prince's  assistance  through 
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Mr.  Vaughan.  He  first  heard  the  story, 
four  days  after  Sheridan's  death,  by  a  letter 
from  toton — that  is,  no  doubt,  from  one  of 
the  Holland  House  clique — and  he  writes  to 
his  mother : — 

•1816,  July  10th.— Poor  Sheridan!  The 
Prince,  (\  hear  from  town),  af  er  neglecting  him 
and  leaving  him  in  the  hands  of  bailiffs  tUi  t*>e 
time  of  his  sieknexs,  sent  him  at  last  the  princely 
donation  of  two  hundred  pounds,  whicn  Sheri- 
dan returned.    I  hope  this  is  true.'— il  102. 

A  more  malignant  sentiment  than  that  '  / 
hope  it  is  true '  we  never  read — *  hope '  that 
something  painful,  cruel,  scandalous,  that 
must  have  sharpened  the  death-pangs  of  one 
friend,  and  stained  the  character  of  one  who 
had  been  a  friend  and  benefactor,  *  may  be 
true  r  But,  again  ;  if  Sheridan  was  in  the 
hands  of  bailiffs  all  the  time  of  his  illness^  it 
was  not  the  fault  of  the  Prince — for  there  is 
no  proof  that  the  Prince  knew  anything 
about  it — but  rather  of  Mr.  Rogers  and  Mr. 
Moore,  who,  as  we  have  just  seen,  them- 
selves visited  him  in  his  last  illness  ;  and  if 
he  was  then  in  the  hands  of  bailiffs,  must 
have  known  it,  and  left  him  so.  Moore 
could  have  afforded  no  pecuniary  relief,  but 
the  wealthy  brother-poet  and  banker  might; 
at  all  events,  neither  Moore  nor  any  of  his 
correspondents  could  be  justified  in  saying 
that  the  Prince  had  left  him  in  the  hands  of 
bailiffs.  Upon  this  *  letter  from  town' — 
which  we  should  like  to  See — Moore's  libel 
was  founded,  and  to  Uiat  he  stUck,  even  af- 
ter its  falsehood  was  proved  to — we  cannot 
say  his  satisfaction^  but — his  conviction. 

The  point  in  dispute  was,  whether  the  200Z. 
which  Mr.  Vaughan  brought  was  the  whole 
intended  donation,  or  whether  it  was  only  a 
first  instalment  to  relieve  the  urgent  neces- 
sities of  the  moment.  Now  we  entreat  our 
readers  to  attend  to  the  following  dates  and 
circumstances,  Moore's  Diary  has  this  en- 
try : — 

*  1820,  Aug.  16.— Received  a  letter  from  Lord 
Strangford,  telling  me  that  he  is  anxious  to  re- 
move a  misapprehension  I  am  under  about  the 
Prince's  200/.  gift  to  Sheridan,  and  can  furnish 
me  with  focts  which  he  says  will  completely  dis- 
prove that  story.  Shall  be  glad  to  bear  them 
[we  doubt  ihai^  for  we  have  seen  that  he  hop  d 
the  scandal  might  be  true] .  I  can  only  say  tnat 
/  hatie  the  aulhortty  direct  of  Vaughan  (him  of  the 
Hat)  for  his  being  comminmoned  by  the  Prince 
to  offer  the  money.' — iii.  1S8. 

This  is  an  evasion  of  the  question.  There 
was  no  doubt  about  the  money  having  been 
sent.  The  point  was,  whether  that  was  an 
uicboative  or  a  final  contribution.  Now 
there  is  not  in  the  Diary,  in  which  all  his 
inquiries  about  Sheridan  are  so  minutely 


registered,  any  trace  that  he  had  at  this  date 
ever  seen  Mr.  Vaughan.  We  have  the  evi- 
dence of  his  own  note  on  this  subject  in  the 
'  Life,'  that  he  had  had 

*a  conversation  with  Mr.  Vaughan,  in  which 
Mr.  Vaughan  told  him  that  a  further  supply 
was  intended.' — Li/3r,  ii.  457. 

This,  therefore,  must  have  been  the  same 
conversation  subsequently  reported : — 

*  1822,  April  30th.---Met  that  [misprint  for 
Hnt"^  Vaughan,  who  said,  in  answer  to  my  in- 
quiries about  the  200Z.  sent  by  the  Prince  to 
Sheridan,  that  it  was  understood  to  be  rmrely 
for  the  moment,  and  thai  mo>  e  was  to  come  when 
wanted.  This  alters  the  umflexion  cf  the  thing 
m'lteriaUy^ — iii  348. 

Now,  we  put  Moore's  veracity  as  to  a  point 
of  fact  and  his  candour  in  point  of  statement 
in  issue  on  his  own  assertions.  Plow  could 
he,  on  the  16th  August,  1820,  quote,  against 
Lord  Strangford's  suggestion,  Mr.  Vaughan's 
authority,  when  it  appears  that  he  did  not 
see  Mr.  Vaughan  till  near  two  years  later — 
30th  April,  1822;  and  how  oould  he,  under 
the  formerdate,  misrepresent  Mr.  Vaughan's 
communication  as  the  very  reverse  of  what 
it  turns  out  to  have  really  been  in  the  inter- 
view in  1822  !  and  which  Moore  is  forced  to 
admit  materially  altered  the  complexion  of  the 
case — that  is,  overthrew  Moore's  whole  ca- 
lumny. If  it  should  be  suggested  that  Moore 
might  possibly  have  seen  Vaughan  twice,  we 
disprove  any  such  hypothesis :  first,  by  the 
silence  of  the  Diary — so  minute  in  all  that 
relates  to  his  collectanea  about  Sheridan; 
secondly,  because,  if  Vaughan  has  told  him 
two  different  stories,  it  is  hardly  possible 
that,  writing  in  the  spirit  Moore  did,  he 
should  not  have  availed  himself  of  such  a 
contradiction — instead  of  saying  of  the  last 
communication  that  '  it  altered  the  compUx- 
ion  of  the  thing, ^  he  would  have  said,  *it  is 
contradicted  by  what  Vaughan  told  me  be- 
fore.' And  finally,  why  did  he,  so  late  as 
the  25th  May,  1825,  in  restating  the  affair, 
say  that  Dr.  Bain,  the  physician  who  at- 
tended Sheridan, 

'  never  understood  (as  Crdker  and  others  assert) 
that  there  was  more  than  that  sum  to  come  '?-— 
iv.  281. 

Why,  we  say,  did  he  at  this  last  date  put 
the  fact  on  Mr.  Croker^s  authority — which 
had  never  been  mentioned  before,  and  which 
could  only  have  been  hearsay,  at  second  or 
third  hand — when  he  had  himself  heard  the 
facts  so  long  before  as  1822  from  Mr. 
Vaughan,  the  sole  agent  and  testis  ipsissimus 
of  the  transaction  1  j^ed  by  \jk.j\j\ii%^ 
There  are  one  or  two  other  equally^  slip- 
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pery  passages  concerning  this  affair  in  the. 
Diary,  with  which  we  need  not  trouble  our 
readers  after  the  decisive  extracts  we  have 
made ;  but,  to  complete  the  picture,  and  ex- 
hibit Moore's  obstinate  resolution  to  obscure 
the  truth  of  the  matter,  we  must  add  that  in 
the  *  Life  '  he  reproduces  the  calumny  in  the 
texty  and  only  throws  into  a  foot-note,  as  if 
he  disbelieved  it,  the  fact  which  he  thought 
had  made  so  makt'ial  an  alteration  in  the 
complexion  of  the  case. 

The  revival  of  these  calumnies  against 
George  IV.,  by  the  publication  of  Moore's 
Memoirs,  induces  us  to  insert  here  part  of  a 
memorandum  taken  down  from  His  Majes- 
ty'sownlipson  the  26th  of  November,  1825, 
shortly  after  the  appearance  of  Moore's  Life 
of  Sheridan.  His  Majesty,  in  dictating  these 
notes,  intended  them  to  be  made  use  of  to 
rep>el  Moore's  misstatements ;  and,  by  now 
producing  the  portion  that  relates  to  Mr. 
Vaughan's  mission,  ^e  feel  that  we  are  at 
last  doing  what,  from  an  over- delicacy,  has 
been  perhaps  too  long  delayed.  The  com- 
munication was  made  in  the  familiar  tone  of 
private  conversation,  and  we  have  not  pre- 
sumed to  alter  a  word,  but  we  have  omitted 
some  of  the  very  painful  details  reported  by 
Mr.  Vaughan  which,  however,  add  nothing 
to  the  main  point  of  his  narrative. 

The  Kino  — *  The  last  time  that  I  saw  Sheri- 
dan was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Leather- 
head,  on  the  I7th  August  1815.  I  know  the 
day  from  this  circumstance,  that  I  had  gone  to 
pay  my  brother  a  visit  at  Oatlands  on  his  birth- 
day, and  next  day,  as  I  was  crossing  over  to 
Brighton,  1  saw,  in  the  road  near  Leatherhead, 
old  Sheridan  coming  along  the  pathway.  I 
see  him  now  in  the  black  stockings,  and  blue 
coat  with  metal  buttons.  I  said  to  Bloomfield, 
"  There's  Sheridan : "  but,  as  I  spoke,  he  turned 
off  into  a  lane  when  we  were  within  thirty 
yards  of  him,  and  walked  off  without  look- 
ing behind  him.  That  was  the  last  time  1 
ever  saw  Sheridan,  nor  did  I  hear  of  or  from 
him  for  some  months;  but  one  morning  Mac- 
Mahon  came  up  to  my  room,  and  after  a  little 
hesitation  and  apology  for  speaking  to  me  ab*ut 
a  person  who  had  lately  swindled  me  and  him 
so  shamelessly,  he  told  me  that  Mr.  Vaughan — 
Hnt  Vaughan  they  used  to  call  him — had  called 
to  say  that  Sheridan  was  dangerously  ill,  and 
really  in  great  distress  and  want.  1  think  no 
one  who  ever  knew  me  will  doubt  that  I  imme- 
diately said  that  his  illness  and  want  made  me 
forget  his  faults,  and  that  be  must  be  taken 
care  of;  and  that  any  money  that  was  necessary 
I  desired  MacMahon  should  immediately  ad- 
vance. He  asked  me  to  name  a  sum,  as  a  gen- 
eral order  of  that  nature  was  not  one  on  which 
he  could  venture  to  act :  and  whether  I  named, 
or  he  suggested,  500/.  I  do  not  remember ;  but  i' 
do  remember  that  the  500/.  was  to  be  advanced 
at  once  to  Mr.  Vaughan,  and  that  he  was  to  be 
told  that  when  that  was  gone  he  should  have 
more.    1  set  no  limit  to  the  sum,  nor  did  1  say 


or  hear  a  word  about  the  mode  in  which  it 
to  be  applied,  except  only  that  I  desired  that  it 
should  not  appear  to  come  from  me.  I  was  in- 
duced to  this  reserve  by  several  reasons.  I 
thought  that  Sheridan's  debts  were,  as  the 
French  say,  '*  la  mer  k  boire,"  and  unless  I  was 
prepared  to  drink  the  sea,  I  had  better  not  h% 
known  to  interfere,  as  I  should  only  have  brought 
more  pressing  embarrassments  on  him ;  but  I 
will  also  confess  that  I  did  not  know  how  really 
ill  he  was,  and,  after  the  gross  fraud  he  had 
so  lately  practised  upon  me,*  I  was  not  inclined 
to  forjjive  and  forget  it  so  suddenly,  and  without 
any  colour  of  apology  or  explanation ;  for  a  pre- 
tended explanation  to  MacMahon  was  more  dis- 
respectful and  offensive  to  me  than  the  original 
transaction  :  and  finally  ihere  is  not  only  bad 
taste  but  inconvenience  in  letting  it  be  know* 
what  pecuniary  favours  a  person  in  mysituaticm 
confers,  and  I  therefore,  on  a  consideration  of 
all  these  reasons,  forbid  my  name  being  men- 
tioned at  present,  but  I  repeated  my  dii-ectioos 
that  he  should  want  for  nothing  that  mooej 
could  procure  him. 

*  MacMahon  went  down  to  Mr.  Vaughan,  and 
told  him  what  I  had  8aid,  and  that  he  had  my 
directions  to  place  500/.  in  his  hands.^  Mr. 
Vaughan,  with  some  expression  of  surprise,  de- 
clared that  no  such  sum  was  wanted  at  present, 
and  it  was  not  without  some  pressing  that  he 
took  200/.,  and  said  that  if  he  found  it  insuffi^ 
cient  he  would  return  for  more.  He  did  come 
back,  but  not  for  more ;  for  he  told  MacMahcm 
that  he  had  spent  only  130/.  or  140/.,  and  he 
gave  the  most  appalling  account  of  the  misery 
which  he  had  relieved  with  it.  He  said  that  be 
found  him  and  Mrs.  Sheridan  both  in  thdr 
beds,  both  apparently  dying,  and  both  starving ! 
It  is  stated  in  Mr.  ^loore'sbook  that  Mrs.  Sheri- 
dan attended  her  husband  in  his  last  illne>8 ;  it  is 
not  true,  she  was  to  ill  to  leave  her  own  bed, 
and  was  in  fact  already  suffering  from  the  lin- 
gering disease  of  which  she  died  in  a  couple  of 
years  after.  They  had  hardly  a  servant  left. 
JVJrs.  Sheridan's  maid  she  was  about  to  send 
away,  but  they  could  not  collect  a  guinea  cr 
two  to  pay  the  woman's  wages.  When  Mr. 
Vaughan  entered  the  house  he  found  all  the  re- 
ception rooms  bare,  and  the  whole  house  in  a 

state that    was    quite    intolerable. 

Sheridan  himself  he  found  in  a  truckle  bed  in 
a  garret,  with  a  coarse  blue  and  red  coverlid, 
such  as  one  sees  used  as  horse-cloths,  over  him. 
Out  of  this  bed  he  had  not  moved  for  a  week, 

nor  could  Vaughan  discover 

that  any  one  had  taken  any  notice  of  him,  ex- 
cept one  lady-— whose  name  I  hardly  know 
whether  I  am  authorised  to  mention.  Some 
ice  and  currant  water  waS  sent  from  Holland 
House— an  odd  contribution,  for  if  it  was  known 
that  he  wanted  these  little  matters,  which  might 
have  been  had  at  the  confectioner's,  it  might 
have  been  suspected  that  he  was  in  want  of 
more  essential  things. 

*  Yet,  notwithstanding  all  this  misery,  Sberi- 


♦  This  is  the  affair  imperfectly  stated  by  Lord 
Holland  (see  awte^  p.  161) ,  but  the  general  result  wai^ 
that  Sheridan  obtained  3000/.  from  the  Prince  by 
what  can  really  only  be  described  by  Lord  Hollands 
phrase— «nW/in^.  Digitized  by  VJiVJ^V  IC 
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dan  on  seeing  Mr.  Vanghan  appeared  to  revive : 
he  said  he  was  quite  well,  talked  of  paying  off 
all  his  debts,  and,  though  he  had  not  eaten  a 
morsel  for  a  week,  and  had  not  1^  a  morsel  to 
eat,  he  spoke  with  a  certain  degree  of  alacrity 
and  hope.  Mr.  Vaughan,  however,  saw  that 
this  was  a  kind  of  bravado,  and  that  he  was  in 
a  fainting  state,  and  he  immediately  procured 
him  a  little  spiced  vnne  and  toast,  which  was 
the  first  thing  (except  brandy)  that  he  had 
tasted  for  some  days. 

*  Mr  Vaugban  lost  no  time  in  next  buying  a 
bed  and  bea-olothes,  half  a  dozen  shirts,  some 
basons,  towels,  &c.  &c.    He  had  Sheridan  taken 

up and  put  into  the  new  bed — he 

had  the  rooms  cleaned  and  fumigated — ^he  dis- 
charged, I  believe,  some  immediately  pressing 
demands,  and,  in  short,  provided,  as  well  as 
circumstances  would  admit,  for  the  care  and 
comfort,  not  only  of  Sheridan,  but  of  Mrs. 
Sheridan  also. 

4  sent  the  next  day  (it  was  not  till  next  day 
that  McMahon  rep^iited  this  melancholy  his- 
tory to  me,  fot  1  niyself  did  not  see  Mr.  Vaugb- 
an; to  inquire  after  Sheridan,  and  the  answer 
was  that  he  was  better  and  more  comfortable, 
and  T  had  the  satisfaction  to  think  that  he 
wanted  nothing  that  money  and  the  care  and 
kindness  of  so  judicious  a  friend  as  Mr. 
Vaaghan  could  procure  him;  but  the  day  fol- 
lowing, that  is  two  days  after  Mr.  Vaugban  had 
done  all  this,  and  actually  expended  near  150/. 
as  1  have  stated,  he  came  to  MacMahon  with 
an  air  of  mortification,  and  stated  that  he  was 
come  to  return  the  200/.  "  The  200/. ! "  said 
MacMahon,  with  surprise;  "why,  you  had 
ipent  three-fourths  of  it  the  day  before  yester- 
day! "  **  True,"  returned  Vaugban^  "  but  some 
of  those  who  left  these  poor  people  in  misery 
have  now  insisted  on  their  reUuning  this  money, 
vhich  they  suspect  has  come  from  the  Prince. 
Where  they  got  the  money  I  know  not,  but  they 
have  given  me  the  amount  with  a  message  that 
Mrs.  Sheridan^s  friends  had  taken  care  that 
Mr.  Sheridan  wanted  for  nothing  1,"  added 
Mr.  Vanghan,  *^  can  only  say  that  this  assistance 
came  rather  late,  for  that  three  days  ago  1  was 
enabled,  by  His  Royal  Highness's  bounty  to  re- 
lieve him  and  her  from  the  lowest  state  of  mis- 
ery and  debasement  in  which  I  had  ever  seen 
human  beings." ' 

As  this  article  is  passing  through  the 
press  we  are  surprised  by  receiving  an  ex- 
traordinary supplement  to  the  work  we  have 
been  discussing,  in  the  shape  of  a  catalogue 
of  autograph  letters  of  Moore  to  his  music- 
publisher,  Mr.  Power,  which  are,  at  the  mo- 
ment we  write,  sold  or  selling  by  auction. 


Of  these  letters  it  is  stated  that  only  fifty- 
seven  have  been  printed  in  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell's work.  This  implies  that  Lord  John 
had  a  wider  choice,  and  indeed  we  find  that 
there  are  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  lots, 
each  containing  several  letters,  whose  dates 
are  contemporaneous  with  those  given  by- 
Lord  John.  But  the  striking  peculiarity  of 
the  catalogue  is  this,  that  it  notes  that  Lord 
John  has  made  many  omissions  in  the  let- 
ters he  has  printed,  and  it  gives  large  ex- 
tracts from  the  much  greater  number  that 
are  still  unpublished.  As  &r  as  we  can 
judge  from  the  short  notices  of  the  catalogue, 
Lord  John's  omissions  of  passages  seem  not 
to  have  been  many,  nor  of  any  importance ; 
but  if  all  the  letters  here  catalogued  were 
(as  seems  implied)  placed  at  his  disposal, 
he  has  pretty  evidently  not  selected  the  most 
characteristic.  As  to  the  great  ^ass  of  those 
that  are  unpublished,  the  extracts  from  them 
given  in  the  catalogue  appear  to  us  quite  as 
(furious  as  any  that  Lord  John  has  published, 
and  even  as  Moore's  own  Diary.  Mr. 
Power  seems  to  have  been  the  person 
deepest  in  his  personal  confidence-^~most 
employed  in  all  ^s  concerns— and  for  many 
long  and  stru^ling  years,  while  Moore 
looked  so  gay  and  prosperous  to  the  world, 
his  only  resource  almost  for  his  daily  bread. 
The  details  given  in  the  extracts  of  the  cat- 
alogue are  oilen  very  painful— sometimes 
ignoble — ^but  they  are  intensely  character- 
istic of  a  state  of  things  fer  which  not  even 
the  humiliating  confessions  of  the  Diary  had 
prepared  us,  and  we  hesitate  not  to  say,  even 
as  they^tand  in  the  auctioneer's  catalogue, 
afford  a  much  clearer,  and  by  their  vivid- 
ness, reality,  and  truth,  more  interesting 
view  of  Moore's  babits,  circumstances  and 
feelings,  than  all  Lord  John  Russell's  vol- 
umes— of  the  value  of  whidi,  as  affording 
a  complete  picture  of  Moore,  the  catalogue 
has  very  considerably  lowered  our  opinion. 
We  suppose  that  another  livraiscn  of  his 
Lordship's  work  must  be  near  at  hand,  and 
we  must  reserve  for  that  occasion  a  gretit 
deal  more  than  we  at  present  have  time  or 
space  for,  both  as  to  portions  of  these  open- 
ing volumes  on  which  we  have  not  touched, 
and  as  to  this  Power  correspondence,  of 
which  we  confidently  expect  to  hear  more 
than  the  auctioneer  has  told  us. 
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LeUer  from  the  late  John  Murray  to  Mr.  {afterwards  Sir)  Robert  Wibnot  Sorion. 

Dear  Sir,  Alhermarle  Street,  May  19, 1824 

On  my  return  home  last  night  I  found  your  letter,  dated  the  27th,  calling  on  me  for 
a  specific  answer  whether  1  acknowledged  the  accuracy  of  the  statement  of  Mr.  Moore, 
communicated  in  it.  However  unpleasant  it  is  to  me,  your  requisition  of  a  specific 
answer  obliges  me  to  say  that  I  cannot,  by  any  means,  admit  the  accuracy  of  that  sUte- 
ment ;  and  in  order  to  explain  to  you  how  Mr.  Moore's  misapprehension  maj  haw 
arisen,  and  the  ground  upon  which  my  assertion  rests,  I  feel  it  necessary  to  trouble  joa 
with  a  statement  of  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  which  will  enable  you  to  judge  for 
yourself. 

Lord  Byron  having  made  Mr.  Moore  a  present  of  his  Memoirs,  Mr.  Moore  offered 
tiiem  for  sale  *o  Messrs.  Longman  and  Co.,  who  however  declined  to  purchase  them; 
Mr.  Moore  then  made  me  a  similar  offer,  which  I  accepted ;  and  in  November,  1821,  t 
joint  assignment  of  the  Memoirs  was  made  to  me  by  Lord  Byron  and  Mr.  Moore,  wi4 
all  legal  technicalities,  in  consideration  of  a  sum  of  2000  guineas,  which,  on  the  executioQ 
of  the  agreement  by  Mr.  Moore,  I  paid  to  him.  Mr.  Moore  also  covenanted,  in  cofr 
sideration  of  the  said  sum,  to  act  as  Editor  of  the  Memoire,  and  to  supply  an  account 
of  the  subsequent  events  of  Lord  Byron's  life,  &c. 

Some  months  aiter  the  execution  of  this  assignment,  Mr.  Moore  requested  me,  as  s 
great  personal  favour  to  himself  and  to  Lord  Byron,  to  enter  into  a  second  agreement, 
by  which  I  should  resign  the  Absolute  property  which  I  had  in  the  Memoirs,  and  giT« 
Mr.  Moore  and  Lord  Byron,  or  any  of  their  friends  a  power  of  redemption  during  the  l^ 
of  Lord  Byron, — As  the  reason  pressed  upon  me -for  this  change  was  that  their  friecdi 
tiiought  there  were  some  things  in  the  Memoirs  that  might  be  injurious  to  both,  I  did  not 
hesitate  to  make  this  alteration  at  Mr.  Moore's  request ;  and/wccordingly,  on  the  6th  day 
of  May,  1822,  a  second  deed  was  executed,  stating  that,  "Whereas  Lord  Byron  and  Mr. 
Moore  are  now  inclined  to  wish  the  said  work  not  to  be  published,  it  is  agreed  that,  ii 
either  of  them  shall,  during  the  life  of  the  said  Lord  Byron,  repay  the  2000  guineas  to 
Mr.  Murray,  the  latter  shaU  redeliver  the  Memoirs  ;  but  that,  if  the  sum  be  d<>^/^P^ 
during  the  lifetime  of  Lord  Byron,  Mr.  Murray  shall  be  at  full  liberty  to  print  aw 
publish  the  said  Memoirs  within  Three  Months*  after  the  death  of  the  said  Low 
Byron."  I  need  hardly  call  your  particular  attention  to  the  words,  carefully  inserted 
twice  over  in  this  agreement,  which  limited  its  existence  to  the  lifetime  of  Lord  -^F*"] 
the  reason  of  such  limitation  was  obvious  and  natural — namely  that,  although  1  consentea 
to  restore  the  work,  while  Lord  Byron  should  be  alive  to  direct  the  ulterior  disposal  of  it, 
I  would  by  no  means  consent  to  place  it  afte^^  his  death  at  the  disposal  of  any  other 
person. 

I  must  now  observe  that  I  had  never  been  able  to  obtain  possession  of  the  ongiw 
assignment,  which  was  my  sole  lien  on  this  property,  although  I  had  made  repeat^ 
applications  to  Mr.  Moore  to  put  me  into  possession  of  the  deed,  which  was  stated  to  be 
in  the  hands  of  Lord  Byron's  banker.  Feeling,  I  confess,  in  some  degree  alarmed  at  the 
witiiholding  the  deed,  and  dissatisfied  at  Mr.  Moore's  inattention  to  my  interests  In  tw 
particular,  I  wrote  urgently  to  him  in  March,  1823,  to  procure  me  the  deed,  and  at  tw 
same  time  expressed  my  wish  that  the  second  agreement  should  either  be  eaocelled  or 
at  once  executed.  .- 

Finding  this  application  unavailing,  and  becoming,  by  the  greater  lapse  of  time,stiu 
more  doubtful  as  to  what  the  intentions  of  the  parties  might  be,  I,  in  March,  182* 
repeated  my  demand  to  Mr.  Moore  in  a  more  peremptory  manner,  and  was  in  cons^ 
quence  at  length  put  into  possession  of  the  original  deed.     But,  not  being  at  all  satisfiw 

*  The  words  "within  Three  Months"  were  substituted  for  **  immediately."  at  Mr.  Moore's  wqo^ 
— and  tbey  appear  in  pencil,  in  his  own  handwriting,  upon  the  original  draft  of  the  deed,  which  b  slw  » 
existence. 
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with  the  course  that  had  been  pursued  towards  me,  I  repeated  to  Mr.  Moore  my 
uneasiness  at  the  terms  on  which  I  stood  under  the  second  agreement,  and  renewed  my 
request  to  him  that  he  would  either  cancel  it,  or  execute  its  provisions  by  the  immediate 
redemption  of  the  work,  in  order  that  I  might  exactly  know  what  my  rights  in  the 

Eroperty  were.  He  requested  time  to  consider  of  this  proposition.  In  a  day  or  two 
e  called,  and  told  me  that  h^would  adopt  the  latter  alternative — namely,  the  redemption 
of  the  Memoirs — as  he  had  found  persons  who  were  ready  to  advance  the  money  on  his 
insuring  his  life ;  dnd  he  promised  to  conclude  the  business  on  the  first  day  of  his  return 
to  town,  by  paying  the  money  and  giving  up  the  agreement.  Mr.  Moore  did  return  to 
town,  but  did  not,  that  I  have  heard  of,  take  any  proceedings  for  insuring  his  life ;  he 
positively  neither  wrote  nor  called  upon  me  as  he  bad  promised  to  da  (though  he  was 
generally  accustc>med  to  make  mine  one  of  his  first  houses  of  call) ; — nor  did  he  take  any 
other  step,  that  I  am  aware  of,  to  show  that  he  had  any  recollection  of  the  conversation 
which  had  passed  between  us  previoqs  to  his  leaving  town,  until  the  death  of  Lord  Byron 
had,  ipso  Jacto^  cancelled  the  agreement  in  question,  and  completely  restored  my  absolute 
rights  over  the  property  of  the  Memoirs. 

You  will  therefore  perceive  that  there  was  no  verbal  agreement  in  existence  between 
Mr.  Moore  and  me,  at  the  time  I  made  a  verbal  agreement  with  you  to  deliver  the 
Memoirs  to  be  destroyed.  Mr.  Moore  might  undoubtedly,  during  Lord  Byron's  life^ 
have  obtained  possession  of  the  Memoirs,  if  he  had  pleased  to  do  so  ;  he  however  neglected 
or  delayed  to  give  effect  to  our  verbal  agreement,  which,  as  well  as  the  written  instrument 
to  which  it  related,  being  cancelled  by  the  death  of  Lord  Byron,  thefe  was  no  reason 
whatsoever  why  I  was  not  at  that  instant  perfectly  at  liberty  to  dispose  of  the  MS.  as  I 
thought  proper.  Had  1  considered  only  my  own  interest  as  a  tradesman,  I  would  have 
announced  the  work  for  immediate  publication,  and  I  cannot  doubt  that,  under  all  the 
circumstances,  the  public  curiosity  about  these  Memoirs  would  have  given  me  a  very 
considerable  profit  beyond  the  large  sum  I  originally  paid  for  them  ;  but  you  yourself 
are,  I  think,  able  to  do  me  the  justice >of  bearing  witness  that  I  looked  at  the  case  with 
no  such  feelings,  and  that  my  regard  for  Lord  Byron's  memory,  and  my  respect  for  his 
surviving  family,  made  me  more  anxious  that  the  Memoirs  should  be  immediately 
destroyed,  since  it  was  surmised  that  the  publication  might  be  injurious  to  the  former 
and  painful  to  the  latter. 

As  1  myself  scrupulously  refrained  from  looking  into  the  Memoirs,  I  cannot,  from 
my  own  knowledge,  say  whether  such  an  opinion  of  the  contents  was  correct  or  not ;  it 
was  enough  for  me  that  the  friends  of  Lord  and  Lady  Byron  united  in  wishing  for  their 
destruction.  Why  Mr.  Moore  should  have  wished  to  preserve  them  I  did  not  nor  will 
inquire ;  but,  having  satisfied  myself  that  he  had  no  right  whatever  in  them,  I  was  happy 
in  having  an  opportunity  of  making,  by  a  pecuniary  sacrifice  on  my  part,  some  return 
for  the  honour,  and  .1  must  add  the  profit,  which  I  had  derived  from  Lord  Byron'a 
patronage  and  fiiendship.  You  will  also  be  able  to  bear  witness  that — although  1  could 
not  presume  to  impose  an  obligation  on  the  friends  of  Lord  Byron  or  Mr.  Moore,  by 
refusing  to  receive  the  repayment  of  the  2000  guineas  advanced  by  me — ^yet  I  had 
determined  on  the  destruction  of  the  Memoirs  without  any  previous  agreement  for  such 
repayment : — and  you  know  the  Memoirs  were  actually  destroyed  without  any  stipulation 
on  my  part,  but  even  with  a  declaration  that  I  had  destroyed  my  own  private  property, 
— and  1  therefore  had  no  claim  upon  any  party  for  remuneration. 

I  remain,  dear  Sir, 

Your  faithful  servant, 

(Signed)  JOHN  MURRAY. 

To  Rt.  Wilmot  Rorton,  Esq. 
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Art.  L — 1.  Annuaire  des  Sodites  SavanteM  de 
la  France  ei  de  VEtranger^  publie  sous  Us 
auspices  du  Minisire  de  Vlmtruction  Pvr 
blique.    Paris.     1846. 

2.  Annuaire  de  Plnstitut  de  France  pour 
rannie  1868.    Parw.     1868. 

8.  Discaurs  prononces  dans  la  seance  puUique 
tenue  par  P Academic  Franfaise  pour  la  ri- 
cepiion  de  M,  le  Gomte  de  Monialembert^  le 
bFSvrier,  1862. 

4.  J^otice  Hisiorique  sur  la  Vie  et  les  Tra- 
vaux  de  If.  Bossi.  Par  M.  Mignet,  Secre- 
taire Perp^tuel  de  I'Acad^mie  des  Sciences 
Morales  et  Politiaues.    Paris.    1849. 

6.  CompUsRendus  hebdomadaires  desSeances 
de  r Academic  des  Sciences.  Par  MM.  les 
Secretaires  Perp^tuels.  Paris.  1886- 
1868. 

It  was  on  the  26th  of  October,  1796,  or, 
aocordine  to  tbe  calendar  of  that  period,  on 
the  8rd  Brumaire,  an  lY.,  that  the  National 
CoDventioa,  the  very  daj  before  it  ceased  to 
exist,  created  the  Institute  of  France,  in 
which  it  was  proposed  to  resuscitate  and  oom- 
biae  in  a  single  body  the  old  Academies, 
which  two  years  earlier  the  same  Convention 
had  abolished.  The  new  society  was  divided 
into  three  classes :  that  of  the  physical  and 
mathematical  sciences,  that  of  the  moral  and 
political  sciences,  and  that  of  literature  and 
the  fine  arts.  These  three  classes  were  fur* 
ther  subdivided  into  twenty-four  sections,* 

*  These  twenty-foor  seetione  were  m  followt:— 
!•  Tbe  first  olaii  was  divided  into  ten  sections:  1, 
msthematics;  a,  mechanical  arts;  8,  astronomy; 
4,  experimental  physics ;  6,  chemistry ;  6,  natural 
history  and  mineralogy;  7,  botany  and  general 
physics;  8,  anatomy  and  physiology;  9,  medicine 
snd  snrgerj;  10,  mral  economy  and  veterinary 
srt    II.  The  second  dasa  included :  1,  analysis  of 

Tou  xcra.  12— L 


which  were  intended  to  include  every  branch 
of  secular  knowledge  from  Mathematics 
down  to  Elocution.  Each  section  was  com- 
posed of  twelve  members,  six  residing  in 
raris,  and  six  in  the  various  provmces  of 
France.  The  separate  sections  bad  special 
meetings  for  their  own-  particular  business, 
and  once  a  month  there  was  a  general  gather- 
ing  of  the  whole  Institute.  Members  were 
elected  by  the  entire  body,  and  whilst  a  mu- 
sician or  a  comedian  decided  on  the  merits  of 
a  botanist  or  a  geometrician,  the  astronomers 
and  veterinary  surgeons  assisted  in  their  turn 
to  select  the  best  architect  or  the  best  poet 
The  arrangement  betrays  the  influence  of  the 
political  theories  of  a  time  when  the  intelli- 
gence of  voters  was  less  considered  than  their 
numbers,  and  when  labourers  and  artisan^ 
were  supposed  to  be  competent  to  choose 
physicians  and  judges. 

The  extreme  Republican  party  have  often 
appealed  to  the  creation  of  the  Institute  as 
an  unanswerable  proof  of  the  solicitude  felt 
by  the  government  of  1708  for  the  progress 
of  knowledge.  To  appreciate  the  justice  of 
the  pretension  it  is  sufficient  to  remark  that 
it  was  not  the  National  Convention  in  the 
days  of  its  dreadful  power  and  sinister  splen- 
dour— ^it  was  not  the  National  Convention  of 
Robespierre  and  Danton, — but  the  National 
Convention — sinking  beneath  the  weight  of 
its  own  unpopularity,  and  impelled  by  a 
death-bed  repentance — which  founded  the 
Institute.  It  would  be  difficult  to  believe 
that  a  political  assembly  which  listened  to 


sensations  and  ideas ;  2,  morality ;  8,  social  science 
and  legislation;  4,  political  economy;  6,  history; 
6,  geography.  11 F.  The  third  class  comprised :  1, 
grammar ;  2,  the  languages  of  antiquity ;  8,  poetry; 
i,  antiquities  and  monuments;  6,  painting;  6, 
sculpture;  7,  architecture;  8,  muaic  and  elocutioiu 
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Marat  and  the  butcher  Legendre,  which  ad- 
mired the  style  of  Pere  Duchesne  and  sent 
Andr6  Chenier  to  the  guillotine,  could  take 
much  interest  in  literature ;  or  that  lovers  of 
science  could  have  shed  the  blood  of  Lavoisier 
after  attempting  to  dishonour  him,  have  mas- 
sacred Bailly  and  forced  Condorcet  to  commit 
suicide.  No  tinge  of  scholarship  could  have 
remained  among  legislators  who,  not  content 
with  having  closed  all  the  educational  esta- 
blishments, burned  or  pillaged  the  most 
valuable  libraries  and  archives,  and  seriously 
asked  for  a  collection  of  the  Laws  of  Minos 
to  assist  them  in  framing  a  constitution.* 
The  republic  of  1793,  that  republic  of  which 
France  is  incessantly  reminded  by  the  self 
called  pure  republican  party,  detested  litera- 
ture, learning,  and  science,  and,  in  founding 
the  Institute  on  the  la*  t  day  of  its  existence, 
the  Convention  only  yielded  to  the  outcry  of 
the  public,  who  reproached  it  with  having 
suppressed,  by  a  barbarous  decree,  the  acade- 
mies which  had  once  shed  such  lustre  on 
France. 

The  collection  of  laws  by  which  the  Insti- 
tute was  first  regulated,  with  their  subsequent 
modifications  by  the  different  governments 
which  have  succeeded  in  France  since  1705, 
will  be  found  in  the  Annuaire  de  VInstitut  de 
France  pour  Fannie  1863.  In  reading  the 
Annuaire^  it  becomes  evident  at  once  that 
the  Convention  regarded  the  Institute  merely 
as  a  literary  and  scientific  machine,  acting 
under  the  guidance  of  the  ruling  power, 
which  was  to  dictate  to  the  authors  and 
eavants  of  the  period  the  course  they  were  to 
follow  in  their  investigations.  The  first  and 
fundamental  law  of  the  Institiite  is  expressed 
in  a  way  which  assimilates  the  mental  pur- 
suits of  a  learned  society  to  the  manual  la- 
bour of  a  company  of  artisans  who  worked 
under  the  direction  of  a  government  agent : 
*  L'Institut  National  des  Sciences  et  Arts  est 
destin^ ....  a  suivre,  conform6ment  aux  lois  et 
arr^t^s  du   Directoire  £x6catif,  les  travaux 


♦  Here  is  a  characteristic  letter  on  this  snbjecti 
the  fao<6imi1e  of  which  wfll  be  found  in  the  second 
Tolnrae  of  the  Itographie  det  M<mrM9  Oilebree,  a 
eollection  well  known  in  France: 

7  Juin.  1793,  Van  2  de  la  R^pub. 

*  Cher  Concitoyen, — Chars^  avec  qnatre  de  mes 
eolldgues  de  preparer  pour  Lundi  an  plan  de  Con- 
Imitation,  je  vous  prie  en  lenr  nom  et  au  mien  de 
■oim  proeorer  sur-le-champ  lee  loiz  de  Minoi^  qui 
doivent  se  trouver  dans  un  reoneil  de  loix  greoqeus ; 
sous  en  avons  un  besoin  urgent 

'  Merault  ds  Sbobellis. 
'Salut^  amiU6,  fraternity  au  brave  oitoyen  D^ul- 

It  is  well  known  that  this  Hdrault  de  S4ohellei 
was  the  principal  compiler  of  what  is  called  the 
ConttiiuHon  de  VAn  Ut,  He  was  of  an  old  parlia- 
mentarian family,  and  was  certainly  one  of  the 
most  educated  members  of  tiie  Convention. 


scienlifique  et  litt^raires  qui  auront  pour  objet 
Futility  g^n^rale  et  la  gloire  de  la  R^publiqne.* 
The  Republicans  of  the  Convention  have  hen 
assumed  a  tone  of  authority  which  Lonii 
XIV.  himself  had  refrained  from  using  to- 
wards the  old  Academies.  Thoue[h  helut 
not  the  reputation  of  having  allowed  too 
much  liberty  to  his  subjects,  he  knew  tbe 
value  of  the  men  whom  h«  was  addtfeasiDg, 
and,  instead  of  speaking  to  thera  as  a  mas- 
ter, he  'exhorted  them  to  extend  their  re- 
searches to  everything  that  may  be  uaefiil 
and  curious,  in  the  various  branch^  of  ms" 
thematics,  in  the  different  processes  of  tbe 
arts,  and  in  all  that  may  relate  to  nstnnl 
histoiy  or  physics.' 

In  addition  to  the  mischievous  control 
proposed  to  be  exercised  by  the  ExecatirB 
Directory,  the  Convention  •marred  its  project 
partly  through  ignorance — as  when  they 
allotted  to  the  same  section  two  sciences  so 
distinct  as  botany  and  general  physics— sad 
partly  by  yielding  to  l£e  prejudices  of  the 
time,  as  in  the  predominance  which  was 
given  to  practical  agriculture*  Whilst  the 
Institute  was  annually  to  choose  twenty  pe^ 
sons  to  travel,  at  the  expense  of  the  state, fcr 
the  purpose  of  collecting  observations  npot 
farmmg,  it  was  decided  that  six  would  be 
suflBcient  to  glean,  in  every  part  of  tbe  world, 
the  facts  which  related  to  all  other  brandws 
of  knowledge,  including  geography.  It  ii 
only  too  well  known  that  at  a  period  when, 
by  the  help  of  the  maximum^  the  horrors  of 
famine  had  spread  over  the  whole  of  France, 
the  Convention  adopted  a  language  of  hypo- 
critical sensibility,  borrowed  chi^v  frwi 
agriculture  and  gardening,  and  whioi  would 
sometimes  have  led  a  stranger  who  entered 
the  chamber  of  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety  to  believe  himself  transported  to 
happy  Arcadia.  There  are  those  still  livinf 
in  Paris  who  remember  Robespierre  walking 
with  a  large  bouquet  of  flowers  in  the  garden 
of  the  Tuileries  which  had  been  planted  with 
potatoes!  Vegetables  were  then  held  in 
great  honour,  and  were  introduced  every- 
where, even  into  the  almanacdc  The  Fr^ 
Republican  Calendar,  decreed  atthispenod 
by  the  Convention,  and  which  TemaiBed  in 
use  for  several  years,  is  a  wotk  to  startle  the 
wildest  iroagmation.  The  duration  of  the 
month,  the  length  of  the  week,  the  b^noi»« 
of  the  year,  are  all  changed;  and  in  their 
stead  we  find  an  assemblage,  at  once  ridies 
lous  and  revoHiog,  of  words  imported  frwo 
the  Greek,  and  expressions  transforred  ftm 
the  language  of  the  kitchen.  The  dap  •« 
divided  into  ten  hours,  and  the  hours  into 
ten  minutes.  Every  day  of  the  year  h»  i 
separate  title,  which  is  ffenerally  taken  fraj 
the  farm  :  one  is  called  carroty  another  cw- 
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hage^  a  third  dss^  a  fourth  hog^  and  thus 
through  three  hundred  and  sixty  days, — the 
last  five  of  this  preposterous  year  being 
termed  sanseuloUiddt^  in  honour  of  the  fans- 
culotki.  Worse  than  this  merely  ridiculous 
nomenclature,  the  Convention  shocked  and 
insulted  all  sober  feeling  by  its  scandalous 
impiety,  and. called  Christmas-day  the  day  of 
the  Do  a  I  In  the  phraseology  of  its  leaders, 
in  its  public  festivals,  and  even  in  its  fashions, 
the  epoch  presented  an  ignoble  combination 
of  classical  pretension  with  rustic  vulgarity. 
A  cook  could  not  buy  her  provisions  without 
being  forced  to  blunder  through  fragments  of 
the  learned  languages,  and  the  vocabulary  of 
the  markets  was  frequently,  in  exchange,  in- 
troduced into  the  debates  of  the  National 
Convention.  It  was  by  this  body,  and  amidst 
these  circumstances,  that  the  Institute  of 
France  was  raised  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  an- 
cient fabrics  of  literature,  science,  atid  art 

The  government  of  the  Directory  succeeded 
to  that  of  the  Convention,  and  the  vote  re- 
lative to  the  establishment  of  the  Institute 
was  carried  into  execution  under  its  auspices. 
Of  a  hundred  and  forty-four  members  of 
whom  the  Institute  was  to  be  composed, 
forty-eight  were  chosen  by  the  Directory,  and 
the  other  ninety-six  were  elected  by  the  first 
forty-eight,  whom  the  government  had  ap- 
pointed. If  political  prejudices  had  been 
less  strong,  it  would  have  been  natural  to  ad- 
mit into  the  Institute  all  the  members  of  the 
old  Academies  who  were  still  living  in  France  ; 
but  though  care  was  taken,  on  the  contrary, 
to  say  or  do  nothing  which  could  connect 
the  newly-modelled  republican  body  with  the 
former  monarchical  establishment,  yet  the 
functionaries  of  the  Institute  were  necessarily 
selected,  to  a  great  extent,  from  these  experi- 
enced guides.  Cuvier,  in  his  Sloge  of  Adan- 
8on,  gives  a  touching  picture  of  the  first  re- 
union after  the  terrible  tempest  which  had 
dashed  to  pieces  the  vessel,  and  engulfed  so 
many  of  the  crew : — 

*  At  the  summons  of  the  ruling  power,  and 
after  foar  years  of  dispersion,  those  illustrious 
men  left  on  all  ddee  the  obscurity  of  their  retire- 
ment, and  met  together  once  moro.  The  impres- 
ibn  produced  by  that  meeting  can  never  be 
efiaced — ^their  tears  of  joy,  their  reciprocal  and 
eager  qaestions  regarding  their  misfortunes,  their 
retreats,  their  occupations;  their  mournful  recol- 
lections of  numbers  of  their  colleagues  who  had 
fallen  beneath  the  axe  of  the  executioner ;  and 
the  pleasing  emotion  of  those  who,  called  for  the 
first  time  to  sit  beaide  men  whose  genius  they 
had  long  respeeted,  now  also  learnt  from  this 
affectbg  sight  to  appreciate  the  qualitiea  of  their 
hearts  r 

The  celebrated  characters  who  were  thus 
again  brought  together  had  owed  their  safe- 


ty during  the  Reign  of  Terror  solely  to  the 
care  which  they  had  taken  to  court  oblivion 
by  concealment.  The  majority  of  them  had 
passed  the  intervening  space  in  misery  and 
privation.  The  illustrious  botanist  Adanson, 
who  has  endowed  science  with  so  many 
novel  and  pregnant  ideas,  was  reduced,  for 
want  of  a  lamp,  to  the  necessity  of  working 
by  the  uncertain  glimmer  of  his  scanty  fire, 
when  summoned  to  take  his  place  at  the  In- 
stitute, he  replied  to  the  invitation  that  he 
was  unable  to  attend  for  want  of  a  pair  of 
shoes.  Laplace  had  taken  refuge  in  the 
house  of  a  peasant  in  the  country,  and  was 
dependent  for  his  subsistence  on  the  price  of  a 
gold  medal  which  he  had  received  from  a 
foreign  Academy.  Indeed,  such  had  been 
his  poverty  that  for  a  long  while  he  could 
not  afford  to  purchase  a  broom.  Lagrange, 
one  of  the  greatest  of  mathematicians,  was 
threatened  with  arrest  as  a  suspected  person, 
and  only  escaped  through  a  powerful  friend 
who  procured  a  decree  from  the  Committee 
of  Public  Safety,  commanding  him  to  make 
calculations  on  a  subject  which  was  then  of 
primary  importance,  the  theory  of  projectiles. 
The  Abb6  Hauy,  the  founder  of  Crystallo- 
graphy, had  been  thrown  into  prison,  and 
was  strangely  saved  in  some  moment  of 
merciful  caprice  through  the  casual  remark 
of  a  citizen  that  it  was  *  better  to  spare  a  re- 
cusant priest  than  to  put  a  peaceable  student 
to  death.'  Lalande,  equally  famous  as  an 
astronomer  and  a  scholar,  was  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  standing  with  a  telescope  in  the 
evening  on  the  Pont  N'evf,  to  show  the  moon 
to  the  persons  in  the  street;  and  he  was 
probably  indebted  even  for  his  life  to  that 
impiety  and  cynicism  which  harmonized  well 
with  the  ideas  of  the  time.  At  evening  par 
ties  he  never  failed  to  produce  a  box  of  spi- 
ders and  caterpillars,  which  he  ate  like  sweet- 
meats as  he  talked.  If  he  met  a  person, 
whether  man  or  woman,  whose  conversation 
pleased  him,  he  invariably  recjuested  permis- 
sion to  inscribe  their  names  m  his  Supple* 
ment  to  Sylvain  MardchaPs  Dictionnaire  des 
AtheeSj  which  had  been  originally  underta- 
ken at  his  own  suggestion,  and  in  which, 
upon  all  sorts  of  paradoxical  pretences,  they 
had  inserted  such  champions  of  Christianity 
as  St  Chrysostom,  St.  Augustin,  Pascal^ 
Bossuet,  and  F6n6lon.  A  verse  of  Deliile 
on  humming  birds,  which  commenced  with 
the  words,  *  M  des  dieux  sHl  en  est^  having 
appeared  in  a  journal,  Lalande  added  the 
poet  to  his  list,  and  hastened  to  inform  him 
of  his  canonization.  It  proved  that  sHl  en 
est  was  a  misprint  for  sHls  en  ont^  and  Deliile 
retorted :  ^  You  are  a  fool  to  see  in  my  veraet 
what  I  never  wrote,  and  not  to  see  in  the 
heavens  what  is  visible  to  all  the  world.* 
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Lalande  had  the  daring,  nevertheless,  to  af- 
firm in  his  Sappleineot  ^  that  he  was  prouder 
of  his  progress  in  atheism  than  of  his  pro- 
gress in  astronomy ;'  nor  did  his  insults  to 
religion  prevent  him  from  proclaiming  that 
he  believed  himself  possess^  of  all  the  vir- 
tues of  humanity.  *From  these  virtues,' 
said  a  wit,  *  it  is  at  least  necessaiy  to  except 
humility.' 

The  learned  Benedictines,  whose  immense 
labours  had  thrown  a  fiood  of  light  upon  the 
ecclesiastical  and  literary  history  of  France, 
were  too  much  discredited  by  their  profession 
and  piety  to  be  admitted  into  the  Institute, 
but  it  comprised  from  the  very  commence- 
ment so  many  men  of  confirmed  or  rising 
reputation  that  it  won  the  public  esteem. 
The  mathematical  and  physical  sciences  were 
the  richest  in  representatives  of  a  first-rate 
order.  The  dignity  inherent  in  the  new 
body  was  increased  by  the  inheritance  of  glory 
bequeathed  them  by  the  old  Academies  ;  for, 
wiser  than  the  government  which  founded  it, 
the  Institute  was  eager  to  trace  back  its 
pedigree  to  its  honoured  predecessors.  The 
efforts  it  made  with  this  view  were  manifest- 
ed in  a  thousand  ways,  and  particularly  by 
the  care  it  took  to  complete,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, the  publication  of  tne  memoirs  of  the  an- 
cestral societies.  The  links  by  which  it  had 
striven  to  connect  itself  with  the  past  became 
stronger  still  when,  under  Louis  XVIII ,  the 
different  classes  resumed  their  ancient  names. 

The  Academies  which  preceded  the  Insti- 
tute, and  from  which  it  now  boasts  to  de- 
scend, were  four  in  number.  The  oldest  in 
date,  the  Academie  Franfaise^  was  founded 
in  1635,  during  the  reiffn  of  Louis  XIII.,  by 
Cardinal  Richelieu,  who  filled  it  with  his 
creatures,  and  who  wished  to  use  it  to  esta- 
blish his  pretended  literary  superiority  over 
the  great  Corneille.  The  Annuaire  des  So- 
cietes  Savantes  gives  the  following  curious  ac- 
count of  its  origin  : — 

*  The  French  Academy  was  founded  the  first 
among  those  which  now  compose  the  Institute ; 
it  dates  from  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth 
oentuiT.  Cardinal  Richelieo,  having  learned  that 
several  literary  men  mot  on  stated  days  at  the 
house  of  Conrart,  a  Protestant  who  was  mixed 
up  in  all  the  politics  of  the  time,  to  discuss  vari- 
ous subjects  and  communicate  their  works  to  one 
another,  he  became  suspicious  of  the  society.  He 
wished  to  belong  to  it,  and  long  and  earnestly 
requested  to  be  admitted  a  memW.  All-power- 
fol  though  he  was,  he  was  refused.  Fearing  to 
brave  but  resolved  to  conquer  them,  he  deter- 
mined to  constitute  them  a  royal  society.  Against 
this  they  struffffled  for  two  vears,and,  either  from 
eonnivance  with  the  men  of  letters,  all  of  whom 
were  influential  persons,  or  from  iealousv  at  the 
establishment  of  a  new  power  which  might  be- 
oome  a  rival  to  themselves,  the  Parliament  de- 
clined to  register  the  patent    Atlengtb,inl636, 


they  were  obliged  to  yield.  The  new  eoeietj 
was  charged  with  the  duty  of  perfecting  the  ka- 
guage,  and  thence  rec^ved  the  name  of  tiM 
ActSUmie  Franfoix,  The  Cardinal  dechtf^  hiow 
self  its  head,  under  the  title  of  Proteetor.  Alter 
Chancellor  Seguier,  who  succeeded  Caitfioal 
Richelieu,  Loum  XIV.  took  himself  Uie  title  of 
Protector,  which  has  been  borne  ever  sinee  by 
the  Kings  of  France.' 

The  Parliament  bore  no  good-will  to  Riche- 
lieu for  encroaching  on  their  political  prero- 
gatives, and,  when  the  weighty  question  of 
the  Academy  was  referred  to  them,  a  mem- 
ber said  that  it  reminded  him  of  the  satire  of 
Juvenal  where  the  senate,  after  ceasing  to 
bear  its  part  in  public  affairs,  was  consulted 
about  the  dish  for  a  turbot 

The  new  society  fulfilled  their  instructions 
by  engaging  in  the  compilation  of  a  Dic- 
tionary which  was  designed  to  be  the  standard 
of  language  for  the  nation.  It  did  not  ap- 
pear till  1694,  and  Garrick  complimented 
Johnson  on  having  effected  in  seven  years 
what  it  cost  fortv  Frenchmen  half  a  century 
to  accomplish.  In  truth,  their  very  number 
was  the  principal  cause  of  the  delay,  for, 
instead  of  a  division  of  labour,  they  endea- 
voured to  carry  on  the  work  in  committee. 
♦They  have  all,'  said  FureU^re,  'the  art  of 
making  long  orations  on  a  trifie.  They  can 
hardly  get  over  a  couple  of  lines  without 
long  digressions,  without  telling  an  anecdote, 
or  talking  of  the  news  of  the  day.*  '  Eveiy 
one,'  said  Boisrobert, '  promises  great  things ; 
when  they  meet  they  do  nothing.  They 
have  been  six  years  emploved  on  the  letter  F^ 
and  I  should  be  happy  if  I  were  certain  of 
living  till  they  get  through  GJ  Colbert,  at  a 
loss  to  understand  how  the  time  could  be 
spent,  attended  a  sitting.  The  word  under 
discussion  was  ami^  and  there  was  such  a 
controversy  to  determine  what  was  meant  by 
a  friend  that  the  great  minister  was  thence- 
forth satisfied  that  it  was  vain  to  be  impa- 
tient The  language,  moreover,  was  in  a 
transition  state.  Before  Z  was  completed  A 
had  grown  antiquated,  and  the  entire  road 
had  to  be  traversed  anew. 

In  1658  the  ex-queen  of  Sweden,  Chrii- 
tina,  paid  a  visit  to  the  Academy,  after  kar- 
ing  just  enacted  at  Fontainebleau  the  fearful 
tragedy  of  the  murder  of  Monaldeechi,  her 
Master  of  the  Horse.  The  murder  exoited 
general  mdignation,  and  the  Academicians,  in 
receiving  the  Queen,  had  the  spirit  to  rebuke 
her.  They  invited  her  to  hear  a  specimen  of 
their  Dictionary,  and  read  the  word  /ra, 
under  which  occurred  the  proverinal  phrase, 
'  Gctme  of  princes,  vfhich  onty  p!ea9$$  tks 
player,  to  express  the  malignant  violence  of 
a  person  in  power.'  The  Queen  immediately 
understood  the  application,  and  endearoored 
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to  nnOe,  bat  the  smile  wu  m  ghastlj  as  the 
game  of  princes  she  had  played.  The  French 
Academy  were  content  to  confine  their  satire 
to  their  hall  of  assembly,  bat  it  is  singular 
how  prone  lexicographers  have  been  to  make 
their  dictionaries  the  vehicle  of  their  preju- 
dices or  their  wrongs.  Dr.  Johnson's  aefini- 
tions  of  Whip,  pension^  pensioner,  oats,  and 
excise,  are  familiar  to  all  the  world.  A  more 
carious,  and  less  known  instance,  occurs  in  the 
once  popular  French  Dictionary  of  Richelet, 
who  thus  exemplifies  the  word  escroquer — 
*The  son  of  Francois  Herrard  de  Vitri  swin- 
dled (eseroque)  M.  Richelet  of  ten  Louisdors, 
and  that  scoundrel,  instead  of  retrieving  the 
misconduct  of  his  son  by  restoring  what  he 
had  basely  swindled  (escroquS),  had  the  in- 
solence to  approve  what  he  had  done,  and  in 
a  foolish  note  to  thank  M.  Richelet  for  his 
generosity.' 

When  the  labours  of  the  Academy  at  last 
appeared,  they  disappointed  expectation.  The 
philological  portion  was  extremely  meagre, 
no  quotations  were  given  from  standard 
authors,  and  the  meanings  of  words  were  ex- 
clusively illustrated  by  familiar  phrases  con- 
structed for  the  occasion.  Repeated  revisions 
have  done  little  to  remove  these  radical  de- 
fects, and,  though  a  useful  work  for  ordinary 
purposes,  we  must  look  forward  to  the  his- 
torical dictionary  of  the  language,  upon 
which  the  forty  are  at  present  engaged,  for 
anything  like  a  monument  worthy  of  their 
great  names  and  long  reputation. 

The  Aeadimie  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles 
Lettres  was  founded  in  1663.  In  the  intro- 
duction to  the  first  volume  of  their  Memoirs, 
which  was  published  in  1717,  it  is  stated 
that  Louis  AlV^  perceiving  that  *  France  had 
liot  yet  been  sufficiently  careful  to  leave  to 
posterity  a  just  idea  of  her  (by  which  he 
nieant  his)  greatness,  and  that  the  most  bril- 
liant actions  ran  a  risk  of  being  forgotten, 
because  they  were  not  perpetuated  on  marble 
or  in  bronze,  he  deemed  it  for  the  advantage 
of  ihe  nation  to  establish  an  Academy  which 
should  devote  itself  to  devising  inscriptions, 
mottoes,  and  medals.'  An  enormous  volume, 
entitled  Medailles  relatives  aux  Prindpaux 
^venements  du  Regne  de  Louis  le  Grand,  con- 
^ins  engravings  and  descriptions  of  three 
hundred  and  eighteen  medals  commemorative 
of  the  reigrn  of  this  magnificent  prince.  The 
new  Academy,  who  were  destined  to  transmit 
his  glory  to  posterity,  consisted  at  first  of 
only  four  persons,  who  were  selected  from 
among  the  members  of  the  AeadSmie  Fran- 
f«M«.  Louis  XIV.  called  them  'his  little 
academy,'  and  their  occupations  deserved  no 
^%her  appellation.  Besides  their  primary 
duty  of  devising  medals,  the^  were  to  describe 
the  Eing't  fites^  select  designs  for  his  tapes- 


tries, and,  what  was  still  more  strange,  assist 
Quinault  in  the  composition  of  his  operas, — 
to  choose  the  subjects,  arrange  the  scenes,  and 
compose  the  divertissements,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  bcUlets  !  It  is  evident  that  it  was 
not  at  the  outset  an  erudite  society,  nor  were 
the  duties  exactly  worthy  of  the  genius  of 
Boileau  and  Racine,  who  were  among  its 
earlier  members.  The  Academy  was  re-con- 
structed in  1701,  and  out  of  a  frivolous  com- 
mittee of  taste,  whose  aim  was  to  feed  the 
vanity  or  minister  to  the  pleasures  of  Louis 
XrV.  by  the  most  hyperbolical  designs,  and 
the  most  arrogant  inscriptions,  there  arose  a 
body  which  has  never  been  surpassed  for  the 
accuracy,  the  solidity,  and  the  extent  of  its 
researches.  Before  the  Revolution  it  had 
already  published  forty-dx  quarto  volumes 
full  of  important  dissertations  on  all  the 
branches  of  history  and  scholarship;  and 
Gibbon,  who  constantly  quotes  the  collection, 
pays  it  the  compliment  of  saying  that  no 
work  had  been  of  greater  service  to  him  in 
his  labours.  The  seventeenth  century,  which 
produced  Descartes,  Pascal,  and  Ferraat  in 
philosophy,  and  Corneille,  Moli^re,  Racine, 
Boileau,  Bossuet,  and  Fcnelon  in  literature, 
had  also  given  birth  to  several  prodigies  of 
learning.  Everybody  knows  by  name,  and 
every  scholar  by  its  use,  the  admirable  glos- 
sary of  Ducange,  which  is  not  merely  a  die- 
tionary  of  the  barbarous  Latin  of  the  middle 
ages,  but  contains  the  most  enormous  collec- 
tion of  facts  on  the  early  history  of  modem 
Europe  which  was  ever  perhaps  brought  to- 
gether by  a  single  man.  A  learned  cotem- 
porary  observed  that  what  astonished  him 
most  was  that  Ducange  had  spent  only  thirty 
years  upon  the  work.  What  he  had  done 
for  modern  Latin  he  next  accomplished  for 
the  later  Greek,  and  he  was  one  of  the  editors 
of  the  series  of  Byzantine  historians,  which 
consists,  with  its  supplements,  of  upwards  of 
fifty  folio  volumes.  The  Benedictine  monks, 
combining  their  labours,  published  their  cele- 
brated editions  of  the  fathers,  and  could 
boast  the  names  of  Montfaucon  and  Mabillon, 
whose  prodigious  works  on  antiquity,  on  the 
monuments  of  the  French' monarchy,  in  short, 
on  evenr  branch  of  chronological  and  archaeo- 
logical learning,  have  never  been  surpassed  in 
indefatigable  diligence  and  scrupulous  accu- 
racy. JNever  was  there  a  completer  contrast 
than  between  the  patient  concentration  of 
these  earnest  scholars,  and  the  hasty,  discur- 
sive sciolism  of  our  superficial  age. 

The  Acadtmie  de  Peinture,  founded  in 
1648,  never  played  an  important  part  under 
the  monarchy ;  but  it  was  far  otherwise  with 
the  old  Academie  des  Sciences,  which,  esta- 
blished in  1666,  and  remodelled  in  1699,  soon 
outstripped  the  rest  in  European  reputation. 
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Though  the  AcademU  Fratu^aue  could  boaat 
the  names  of  Corneille,  Racine,  Bossuet,  Fene- 
lon,  and  Voltaire,  their  works  did  not  proceed 
from  the  bodv  to  which  they  belonged, 
whereas  the  Academie  des  Sciences  was  the 
vehicle  for  communicating  the  researches  of 
its  members  to  the  world,  and  shone  with  the 
lustre  of  the  numerous  rays  of  which  it  thus 
became  the  focus.  Nor  did  it  stop  at  the 
ornaments  of  France,  but  enhanced  and  ex- 
tended its  fame  by  adopting  such  men  as 
Peter  the  Great,  Sir  L-aac  Newton,  Leibnitz, 
Boerhaave,  Linnaeus,  and  a  host  of  others 
who  were  scarcely  less  distinguished.  Loub 
XIV.,  who  wished  for  panegyrists  everywhere, 
did  not  diminish  the  favour  with  which  the 
Academy  was  regarded  abroad  by  bestowing 
pensions  on  a  certain  number  of  foreign  «a- 
vants.  The  abstruse  pursuits  of  these  philoso- 
phers became  even  popular  as  well  as  cele- 
brated through  the  eloges  of  Fontenelle,  who 
for  many  years  was  the  Secretary  of  the  Aca- 
demy, and  succeeded  in  interesting  a  pro- 
digious number  of  readers  in  the  lives  and 
labours  of  his  colleagues.  The  ignorant,  said 
Voltaire,  understood,  and  the  learned  admired 
him.  As  a  mathematician  and  man  of  sci- 
ence he  did  not  belong  to  the  highest  rank, 
and  ho  playfully  alluded  to  the  circumstance 
when  he  said,  on  presenting  his  Geometrie  de 
VInfini  to  the, Regent  Orleans,  *  There,  Sir, 
is  a  book  that  only  eight  men  in  Europe  can 
understand,  and  the  author  is  not  one  of  the 
eight.'  As  a  writer,  again,  he  has  never  been 
classed  among  the  rarest  masters  of  language 
and  style,  but  in  the  combination  of  author 
and  natural  philosopher  he  may  challenge 
comparison  with  any  name  in  the  world.  His 
eloges^  free  from  the  usual  extravagance  of 
panegyrics,  and  the  tawdry  commonplaces  of 
pretentious  declamation,  are  remarkable  for 
their  liveliness,  simplicity,  and  elegance ;  and 
unite,  in  admirable  proportions,  biographic 
details  with  scientific  exposition.  In  describ- 
ing his  colleagues  he  set  forth  their  qualities 
both  of  heart  and  intellect,  and  taught  the 
public  to  love  alike  the  philosophy  and  the 
philosophers. 

Such  were  the  separate  Academies  which 
formed  the  basis  of  the  new  National  Insti- 
tute. In  that  period  of  change  and  violence 
the  tyrant  of  to-day  was  the  slave  or  victim 
of  to-morrow,  and  another  master  was  now 
rapidly  ascending  the  steps  of  a  throne  from 
which  so  many  aspirants  had  been  precipi- 
tated in  turn.  Notwithstanding  the  eager- 
ness with  which  the  Listitute  had  openea  its 
doors  to  General  Buonaparte  by  electing  him, 
on  the  25th  of  December,  1797,  a  member 
.of  the  section  of  Mechanics,  he  quickly  em- 
ployed his  power  to  dismember  the  society  to 
which  he  had  the  honour  to  belong.    As  the 


whole  eoune  of  his  gDv^mnient  prored,  k 
dreaded  free  discussioD,  and  had  no  tolerttioi 
for  any  intellectual  pursuit  which  might  end 
in  sapping  the  sanay  foundations  of  d^^nt- 
ism.  The  lengths  to  which  he  would  bk 
have  earned  his  censorship  may  be  iudged  inr 
an  apostrophe  he  addressed  to  M.  Saari 
^  Tour  Tacitus,*  he  exclaimed,  '  was  onlj  » 
declaimer  and  an  impostor  who  calnmnistod 
Nero, — yes,  I  say,  calumniate']^  because  Nero, 
after  all,  was  regretted  by  the  people.  "Whit 
a  misfortune  for  princes  to  have  such  hiitO' 
rians.'  *  That  may  be  true,'  replied  M.  Suiid, 
^  but  what  a  misfortune  for  the  people  if  there 
were  not  such  historians  to  restrain  and  terrify 
bad  princes.'  The  aversion  which  he  felt  in 
the  historians  of  the  past  was  infioitfilj 
stronger  for  the  speculators  on  the  present, 
whom  he  contemptuously  called  idiokgua. 
Two  or  three  years,  accordingly,  after  he  be- 
came First  Consul,  he  suppre^ed  the  dtm  d 
moral  and  political  philosophy.  Hie  InstitoU 
was  then  arranged  in  four  divisions:  m, 
Mathematical  and  Physical  Sciences ;  FrencL 
Language  and  Literature;  Ancient  Histocj 
and  Literature;  and  the  Fine  Arts.  Tie 
number  of  members  was  altered,  entire  sec- 
tions disappeared,  othera  were  called  into 
being,  the  links  which  connected  the  diffeient 
classes  were  loosened,  and,  what  was  the  most 
important  change  of  all,  the  elections,  whidi 
had  hitherto  been  perfectly  free,  were  declsi«i 
invalid  until  they  had  received  the  approUr 
tion  of  the  government. 

The  sequel  corresponded  with  the  eom- 
mencement,  and  under  the  Empire  the  loiti- 
tute  remained  in  complete  subjection.  N»po- 
leon  protected  mathematics  and  phyao 
liecause  he  knew  that  those  who  cultiTSted 
them  cared  little  for  politics,  and  genenllj 
submitted  to  any  government  which  ga^e 
tiiem  pensions  and  titles.  Neither  was  he 
indifferent  to  the  advantages  which  migbt 
accrue  to  his  most  cherished  science — the  art 
of  war — and  the  professional  motive  w» 
aided  by  his  personal  regard  for  raembeis 
like  Monge,  BerthoUet,  Fourier,  Laplaoe,  vA 
Lagrange,  some  of  whom  had  accompsDied 
him  to  Egypt,  and  for  whom  he  retained  a 
strong  regard.  He  equally  encouraged  the 
arts,  oecause  he  was  well  aware  mat  ths 
splendid  monuments  of  architecture,  acolp' 
ture,  and  painting  were  so  fer  fix>m  provokiB^ 
inconvenient  discussions  that  ihey  served,  o& 
the  contrary,  to  amuse  the  people  and  danlo 
their  imaginations.  But  as  for  the  literatoio 
of  the  Empire,  which  only  permitted  pane- 
gyrics, nothing  could  be  poorer,  and  it  wonU 
have  profited  more  by  a  little  liberty  than  by 
all  the  tinsel  with  which  Napoleon  decked 
his  flatterers.  Koi  only  was  the  cenaonh^ 
exercised  over  books  and  newspaperai  M  ^ 
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was  ako  aralied  to  the  oration  wbioh  every 
member  of  the  class  of  French  Language 
and  Literature  pronounced  in  public  on  the 
day  of  bis  admusion.  On  account  of  a  few 
words  which  he  had  introduced  into  his 
apeeeh,  and  which  he  refused  to  modify, 
Chateaubriand  was  virtually  prevented  from 
taking  h»  seat  at  the  Listitute  during  the 
imperial  rule. 

With  his  constant  desire  to  gain  renown 
and  produce  effect^  Napoleon  established 
decennial  prises,  which  gave  rise  in  1808  to 
a  series  of  interesting  reports  by  the  different 
classes  of  the  Institute  on  the  progress  of  all 
the  branches  of  human  knowledge  since 
1789.  It  is  said  that  the  Emperor  had  ex- 
pressed a  wish  that  the  labours  of  the  entire 
civilized  world  should  be  included  in  the 
review ;  but,  on  looking  through  the  collec- 
tion, it  is  evident  that  the  writers  clearly 
understood  thai  France  must  occupy  the  firbt 
place.  This  was  the  patriotism  which  best 
pleased  Napoleon,  and,  what  was  no  less 
gratifying,  they  joined  to  the  flatteiy  of  the 
nation  a  ifulsome  and  undignified  adulation 
of  its  head,  which  became  so  much  the  vogue 
that  the  greatest  men  did  not  scruple  to  em- 
ploy it.  It  is  painful  to  find  the  illustrious 
Cuvier  himself,  in  his  Report  on  the  progress 
of  Natural  History,  addressing  the  Emperor 
in  such  terms  as  these :  *  A  word  from  your 
Majesty  can  create  a  work  which  will  as  far 
surpass  that  of  Aristotle  by  the  extent  of  the 
subjects  which  it  will  embrace,  as  your  actions 
exceed  in  splendour  those  of  the  Macedonian 
conqueror.'  The  same  tone  is  everywhere 
apparent.  It  is  Napoleon  that  is  to  direct 
and  inspire  discoveries,  and  the  one  word  of 
his  Majesty  goes  for  more  than  the  genius 
and  achievements  of  the  discoverers. 

At  the  restoration  the  Institute  was  again 
re-organized.  The  four  old  Academies  re- 
sumed their  names,  and  some  members  were 
excluded  who  had  been  among  the  bitterest 
enemies  of  the  house  of  Bourbon.  This  was 
an  encroachment  upon  the  liberties  of  the 
society ;  but  the  men  who  thought  it  proper 
that  the  Directory  in  forming  the  Institute 
should  summon  only  a  portion  of  the  old 
Academicians — the  men  who  silently  sub- 
mitted to  the  violent  suppression  by  Napoleon 
o[  a  whole  department  of  science,  could  not 
complain  that  Louis  XVIIL  should  erase  the 
names  of  politicians  who  had  both  voted  for 
the  execution  of  Louis  XVL  and  assisted  in 
the  revolution  which  brought  Napoleon  from 
Elba  to  Paris.  Gradually,  however,  this  dis- 
trust ceased,  and  after  a  few  attempts  at  re- 
sistance, the  government  no  longer  opposed 
the  election  of  persons  who  had  formerly 
figured  in  the  hostile  ranks.  Under  Louis 
Kiihppe  the  Institute  enjoyedi  if  not  an  un- 


limited, at  least  aa  ample  freedom,  and  dur- 
ing the  ministry  of  M.  Guiaot  the  Acadimie 
des  Sciences  Morales  et  Politiques,  whose 
very  existence  had  been  intolerable  to  Napo- 
leon, was  once  more  re-established.  The 
same  liberty  of  speedi  and  action  has  been 
far  from  continuing  down  to  the  present  time. 
Some  of  the  members  were  expelled  during 
the  late  republic,  and  M.  Fortoul,  who  was 
the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  prohibited 
the  Academy  from  proposing  last  year  for 
one  of  its  annual  prizes  the  *  History  of 
Parliamentary  Eloquence  in  England.'  The 
Academy  which  nuffht  bow  with  a  semblance 
of  self-respect  to  the  genius  and  power  of 
the  first  Napoleon  could  not  consent  to  take 
its  orders  from  the  mouth  of  M.  Fortoul, 
and  as  it  refused  to  provide  a  second  snb^ei^ 
there  was  no  award.  Apparently  the  Mi- 
nister was  of  opinion  that  the  history  of  par- 
liamentary eloquence  in  England  would  not 
be  conducive  to  ^  the  glory  of  France,'  which 
is  what  the  Institute  is  charged  by  the  terms 
of  its  foundation  to  promote. 

After  all  its  remodellings  the  Institute  is 
now  composed  of  five  Academies,  which,  in 
the  official  Annuairty  are  arranged  in  the 
following  order:  the  Acadimie  IVanpaisi, 
the  Academic  des  Inscriptions  si  BsUss 
LeitreSy  the  Academic  des  Sciences^  the  Aca- 
deme des  Beaux  Arts,  and  the  AcadSmie  d$s 
Sciences  Morales  et  JPolitiques.  The  meet- 
ings are  held  at  the  Palais  Mazarin,  a  large 
building  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  whiim, 
with  itB  fine  library,  was  founded  by  the 
Cardinal  two  centuries  ago  for  the  benefit  of 
the  public  The  administration  of  the  Insti- 
tute is  tolerably  uniform.  Besides  agents 
to  regulate  its  general  affairs^  eadi  Academy 
has  its  bureau,  composed  of  a  president  or 
director,^  a  vice-president  elected  by  the 
members  for  a  fixed  period,  and  of  one  or 
more  perpetual  secretaries,  who  are  appointed 
for  life.  These  bureaux  are  the  managers  ibr 
their  respective  societies — especially  the  per- 
petual secretaries,  who  enjoy  an  unusual 
amount  of  consideration  and  influence. 
They  receive  five  times  the  salary  of  the 
ordinary  members,f  and,  apart  from  thdr 


*  In  the  Aeadhnie  Frtmfoist  the  President  takes 
the  title  of  Direstor,  and  the  Yioe-Prendent  that 
of  Chancellor. 

I  The  salary  of  a  perpetual  Secretaiy  is  6000 
francs,  or  240/.  per  annum.  Eveiy  titular  member 
of  the  Institute  receives  an  asnnal  sum  of  1200 
francs,  or  4Al^  beddet  a  droit  de  prSsenee,  which 
avtfages  five  francs  a  sitting,  that  is^  about  Seo 
francs  a-ycar.  At  the  Acadimie  I\rancai$e  and  the 
Acadhnie  des  InscripHow,  there  are  also  increased 
allowances  made  to  the  members  of  the  commis- 
sions to  which  the  government  has  intrusted  tile 
dweotioii  of  narticukr  works,  sneh  as  the  Mistake 
IdUhaire  di la  -Fh«w^  #^jtized  by  kjkj^w  ic 
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office,  are  generally  among  the  most  disdn- 
guished  personages  and  b^  writers  of  their 
time. 

Although  the  Acad^mie  de$  Seienees  has 
the  highest  reputation  abroad,  it  is  the 
Acad&mie  Franfaise  which  in  France — that 
is,  in  Paris — excites  the  greatest  interest 
The  forty  members  of  whom  it  is  composed 
are  not  only  the  most  popular  authors  of  the 
day — they  are  not  only  the  men  who,  in 
poetry  or  prose,  in  the  public  journals,  or 
from  the  professor's  chair,  hare  the  ear  of 
the  largest  number  of  persons — ^but  they  are 
also  the  men  who,  for  thirty  years,  have  taken 
the  most  prominent  part  in  political  affairs, 
and  who  have  been  conspicuous  actors  in  the 
critical  moments  which  have  decided  the 
fate  of  the  country.  Indeed,  power  of  speech 
has  become  one  of  the  chief  qualifications  for 
admission,  and,  accordingly,  every  orator 
who  has  played  a  distinguished  part  in  poli- 
tics is  eager  to  obtain  such  a  testimonial  to 
his  success  as  is  implied  in  his  adoption  by 
the  Academy.  But,  since  vacancies  are  not 
of  frequent  occurrence,  it  often  happens  that, 
at  one  election,  there  are  several  candidates 
with  conflicting  cUiros  as  anthors,  orators, 
prose  writers  or  poets,— who  obtain  the 
snfirages  of  different  fractions  of  the  assem- 
bly. When  the  rival  aspirants  are  men  who 
have  been  much  before  the  world,  a  contest 
becomes,  particularly  towards  the  close,  a 
matter  of  intense  excitement  to  a  large  por- 
tion of  Parisian  society.  Drawing-rooms 
are  in  commotion;  fashionable  ladies  pen 
dozens  of  beseeching  billets;  newspapers 
write  up  their  editors  or  allies;  the  friends 
of  the  competitors  move  heaven  and  earth ; 
even  ministers  of  State  exert  their  authority, 
and  for  several  days  everybody  who  reads, 
writes,  or  thinks  is  engaged  in  canvassing. 
When  the  election  is  over,  the  interest  is 
diva'ted  to  another  point  'The  successful 
member  is  required — as  indeed  was  the  cus- 
tom in  all  times — to  read,  at  a  public  sitting, 
an  Hope  of  the  academician  he  succeeds,  and 
the  president  in  return  sets  forth  the  merits 
of  their  new  associate.  These  receptions^  as 
they  are  called,  are  generally  thronged  by  all 
the  fashion  of  Paris.  Splendid  equipages 
»  crowd  the  avenues  to  the  Institute ;  the  ball 
it  filled  to  overflowing,  and  it  is  a  common 
sight  to  see  ladies  of  the  highest  rank  and  in 
tl^ir  richest  attire  battling  with  one  another 
for  seats  several  hours  before  the  proceedings 
eommenoe.  Cariosity,  which  with  them  is 
the  most  powerful  of  passions,  not  only  over- 
comes their  natural  politeness,  but  even  their 
care  for  their  dress.  At  length  a  roll  of 
drams  is  heard ;  the  soldiers  (for  nothing  can 
be  done  in  France  without  soldiers)  present 
arms,  and  the  Academiciana  enter  the  semi* 


cirealar  space  reserved  for  Aeir  oae.  On  a 
signal  from  the  president,  the  new  member 
rises  amid  the  profoundest  silence,  and  de- 
livers an  oration  which  often  ranks  amonr 
the  masterpieces  of  French  eloquence,  and 
which  the  president  strives  to  emnhite  by  as 
brilliant  a  reply. 

If  the  reception  always  passed  in  tliia  rontiBe 
manner,  the  excessive  eagerness  to  be  present 
would  no  longer  exist    But  it  is  generally 
known  beforehand  that  the  speakers  will  seiie 
the  opportunity  to  treat  directly  or  indirectiy 
on  the  great  subjects  of  the  day.     Sometiraei 
it  is  literary,  sometimes  religious  and  p<^itieal 
systems,  which  are  brou^t  into   eollisioii. 
The  discussion,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  though  anci- 
mated  for  a  prepared  and  sometimes  inter- 
communicated dialogue,  is  always  courteous 
and  complimentary,  for  the  Acadimie  Frnt^ 
paise  prides  itself  as  much  on  maintaining  the 
old  traditions  of  urbanity  as  in  preserving  the 
strictest  purity  of  language.    A  good  «auB- 
ple  of  these  intellectual  dnels,  in  whiob  then 
is  the  report  and   the  flash  of  the  pistol, 
without  the  ball,  occurred  not  long  since  on 
the  admission  of  the  Count  de  Montalembeit, 
who  for  many  years  has  been  the  diampioa 
of  the  ultra-Catholic  party  in  France,  and 
whose  constant  aim  has  been  to  rain  tiie 
University  for  the  benefit  of  the  Jesuits. 
His  predecessor,  M.  Droa,  a  writer  of  con- 
ttiderable  merit,  bad  nassed  through  all  the 
phases  of  political  opinion,  commencing^  with 
an   admiration  for  revolutions,  and  ending 
with  thorough  monarchical  and  cons^^atiTe 
principles.    The    occasion    afforded    M.   de 
Montalembert  a  pretext  for  touching  upon  all 
the  questions  of  Church  and  State  which  he 
has  most  at  heart,  and  deciding  them  accord- 
ing to  the  exclusive  notions  of  his  par^. 
On  that  day  it  happened  that  the  President 
of  the  Academy  was  a  man  who  presented 
in  everything  the  most  complete  contraet  to 
M.  de  Montalembert, — a  Protestant  was  con- 
fronted with  an  ultra-Catholic,  and  the  for- 
mer Grand  Master  of  the  Univerwty  with  its 
deadliest  opponent     Without  in  the  sligbtett 
degree  infringing  the  laws  of  courtesy,  and 
while  manifesting  the  utmost  personal  good- 
will towards  his  antagonist,  M.  Gniaot  firmly 
maintained  in  his  answer  the  principles  of 
which  he  has  been  the  earnest  supporter 
through  life.    *You  know,  sir,'  he  b^^, 
*  that  it  was  said  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
In  my  Fatker^s  hotue  are  many  maiMtoiu  / 
and  starting  from  this  point  he  demonateted 
to  M.  de  Montalembert  that  his  impetuoos 
seal  was  but  little  in  harmony  witibi  the  cause 
of   Christianity.    Nothing   oould  be  mors 
attractive  at  the  moment  than  the  dignified 
debate.    To  the  somewhat  monkish  ooonts- 
nance  and  rather  unolooua  oratoij  of  M.  ds 
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ICoBtaleiiibeit  oppoM  13m  severe  profile  and 
^ommandiD^  eloquence  of  M.  Gaizot;  im- 
jigioe  the  diampions  in  the  presence  of  a 
DQineroQS  and  eDthustastic  andience,  consi8^ 
hag  of  the  warmest  partisans  of  their  several 
systems,  and  of  all  the  most  distinguished 
politicians  who  had  spent  their  lives  in  kind- 
iiiig  and  dhrecting  the  passions  of  their  fellow- 
dtizens ;  imagine  this  at  a  time  when  liberty 
of  speech  was  suspended,  when  the  press 
waa  gagged,  when  parliamentary  discussion 
was  at  an  end — and  it  is  easy  to  conceive 
what  expectation  was  excited  by  these 
speeches,  and  what  a  frenzy  of  applause  ac- 
companied their  delivery.  So  great  was  the 
eSeci  that  the  French  government  would 
allow  them  to  be  published  in  the  newspapers 
only  in  a  mutilated  form.  In  the  official 
edition  wiiich  was  printed  for  the  Institute 
th<>y  may  be  read  in  their  integrity. 

It  IB  not  only  on  the  reception  of  a  new 
Member  that  the  Acadhnie  Franpaiee  comes 
into  direct  communication  with  the  public 
Every  year  there  is  a  solemn  meeting  at  which 
prizes  are  bestowed  upon  those  who  have 
produced  upon  given  subjects  the  best  works 
in  prose  or  verse.  At  the  same  time  there  is 
another  distribution  of  a  less  usual  kind,  that 
of  the  prizes  of  virtue.  They  were  instituted 
by  M.  de  Monty  on,  a  celebrated  French  phi- 
lanthropist, who,  in  1782,  entrusted  various 
sums  to  the  Academie  J'ranpaiee  and  the 
AeadhiUe  dee  Sciences^  to  be  annually  con- 
ferred upon  persons  who  had  either  distin- 
guished themselves  by  worthy  actions,  or  had 
published  books  or  inventions  of  a  useful 
character.  When  the  Convention  swept  away 
the  prizes  of  virtue,  and  were  doing  their 
utmost  to  eradicate  the  thing,  M.  de  Montyon 
emigrated  to  England.  He  had  retained  pos- 
session of  his  immense  fortune,  and  on  his 
return  to  France  in  1816,  he  renewed  and 
augmented  bis  gift  He  bequeathed  a  further 
endowment  at  his  death,  which  took  place  in 
1820,  and  the  two  academies  are  now  the 
dispensers  of  a  considerable  income.  Virtue 
prizes  are  said  to  be  of  Chinese  origin ;  but 
whatever  effects  they  may  have  prc^uced  at 
the  other  end  of  the  world,  it  may  well  be 
doubted  whether  it  is  expedient  with  us  to 
make  money  the  representative  sign  of  those 
duties,  which  are  denominated  virtuous  pre- 
cisely because  they  are  thought  to  be  tho- 
roughly disinterested.  Add  to  which|  there  is 
the  difficulty  of  estimating  the  moral  purity 
of  an  action,  and  the  still  greater  difficulty  of 
pronouncing  upon  the  relative  merits  of  the 
deeds  of  rival  competitors,  and  of  ticketing 
each  with  its  proper  market  price.*     The 

*  In  some  psrts  of  the  continent  prizes  are 
giren  fbr  elMo&neti^  and  when  the  eaauidates  are 


Academy,  who  are  the  appraisers,  win  estimate, 
for  instance,  at  8000  francs,  the  virtue  of  a 
fireman  who  has  rushed  into  the  flames  to 
save  the  life  of  a  child,  and  at  only  500  francs 
the  virtue  of  a  servant  who,  for  thirty  years, 
has  affectionately  tended  on  a  poor  and  help- 
less master.  As  might  be  expected,  when  the 
object  is  public  effect,  the  heroism  which  is 
momentary,  ostentatious,  and  dramatic,  usually 
fetches  far  higher  sums  than  the  heroism  of 
prolonged  and  obscure  self-denial.  But  let  us 
for  a  moment  admit  the  wisdom  of  the  pro- 
ceeding, and  enter  the  hall  in  which  the  prizes 
are  distributed. 

The  President  of  the  Academy,  surrounded 
by  the  members  of  the  Institute,  and  a  nume- 
rous auditory,  delivers  a  speech  in  which  the 
heroes  of  the  day  are  portrayed  generally  in 
a  pompous  style.  After  havincf  exhausted  all 
the  flowers  of  rhetoric,  and  all  the  wealth  of 
his  most  affecting  eloquence,  the  speaker 
exclaims  in  a  dramatic  tone : — 'Jeanne,  Made- 
leine (or  whatever  the  name  may  be),  you 
plunged  courageously  into  a  torrent  (here 
follows  a  poetical  description  of  the  torrent) 
to  save  a  drowning  child  !  You  did  a  virtuous 
action  !  The  Academy  awards  you  a  reconv- 
pense  of  1000  francs.  And  you,  Paul  or 
Jacques,  by  giving  an  asylum  in  your  cottage 
(we  omit  uie  description  of  the  cottage  and 
the  eulogy  of  a  pastoral  life)  to  a  poor  deserted 
orphan,  you  also  did  a  virtuous  action  !  The 
Academy  therefore  awards  you  a  recompense 
of  800  francs.'  Whereupon  the  men  begin 
to  cheer  and  the  ladies  to  weep.  The  drama 
is  performed  every  year  on  a  fixed  day,  and 
every  year  with  undiminished  applause  by 
actors  who  strive  to  surpass  each  other  In 
eloquence  and  pathos.  Their  success  is  mea- 
sured by  the  number  of  embroidered  pocket- 
handkerchiefs  which  have  been  wet  with  tears, 
jnst  as  the  virtue  of  an  action  is  estimated 
by  the  number  of  crowns  which  have  been 
pocketed  by  the  worthy  recipient 

Now,  if  imbued  with  these  maxims,  and 
adopting  money  as  a  sort  of  thermometer  of 
virtue,  one  of  the  prizemen,  feeling  desirous  to 
know  a  few  at  least  of  the  gentlemen  who 
have  just  been  treating  him  with  so  much 
politeness,  should  address  himself  to  a  neigh- 
bour who  is  better  informed  than  himself, 
some  such  dialogue  as  this  might  probably 
ensue : — 

*  Pray  tell  me  who  is  that  gentleman  sitting 

numerous  the  judges  maet  be  embarraased  to 
decide  who  has  the  whitest  skin  and  clothes.  A. 
M.  Place,  in  a  recently  published  little  work  en- 
titled Manuel  EUmentaire  fH^gih^  expresses  bis 
belief  that  these  rewards  will  b«  shortly  abolished, 
because  everybody  will  be  o<mvinoed  of  the  Moes* 
sity  of  irequent  washing;  both  for  their  persons 
and  linen.  It  will  be  long  enough  before  the 
prizes  fbr  virtue  are  abandoned  on  similar  gronnda 
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at  the  end  of  tlie  third  bench  on  our  left ! 
I  h'ke  bis  tranquil  and  benevolent  expression 
of  countenance.* 

'That  18  M.  Pouillet,  a  member  of  the 
AeadSmie  des  Sciences^  who  has  written  some 
admirable  works  on  Natural  Philosophy.  He 
formerly  instructed  the  princes  of  the  Orieans 
family  m  physical  science,  and  has  continued 
so  strongly  attached  to  them  that  he  has 
refused  to  swear  fidelity  to  the  government  of 
Louis  Napoleon.' 

'His  gratitude  and  his  attachment  reflect 
great  credit  on  himself  and  on  the  princes 
who  inspired  it.  He  must  have  received  a 
lai^e  sum  as  a  reward  for  his  constancy.' 

'  On  the  contrary,  he  has  been  deprived  of 
all  the  offices  which  he  held,  and  the  duties 
of  which  he  fulfilled  to  the  general  satis- 
faction.' 

*Ohr  says  the  virtuous  prizeman,  rather 
confused, '  and  who  is  that  tall  gentleman  of 
a  distinguished  appearance,  who  is  sitting  in 
front  of  us  r 

'That  is  M.  Mignet,  and  the  little  man  by 
bis  side  is  M.  Thiers.  During  the  Restoration, 
when  there  was  courage  in  the  act,  M.  Mignet 
published  a  book  in  which  he  occasionally 
defended  the  government  of  1793  from  some 
aspersions  which  had  been  cast  upon  it,  for 
there  is  nothing  so  bad  but  that  it  is  possible 
to  calumniate  it,  including  even  that  Republic 
Under  Louis  Philippe  he  was  Director  of  the 
Archives  of  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
and  never  has  the  post  been  filled  with  greater 
advantage  to  historical  literature.  Unfortu- 
nately, however,  in  1848,  he  had  the  indiscre- 
tion to  write  a  letter,  in  which  he  said,  that 
to  him  Italy  did  not  seem  to  be  ripe  for  a 
republican  government.  The  French  Republic 
took  offence  at  the  sentiment,  and  dismissed 
him  from  his  post.' 

'I  am  confounded,'  says  the  novice,  'at 
what  you  say :  were  not  those  acts  virtuous 
and  worthy  of  a  prize  ?  And  is  it  possible— 
to  speak  in  the  pecuniary  phraseology  that  is 
the  order  of  the  day — that  he  has  been  fined 
for  his  conduct?' 

'You  are  not  alone  in  differing  from  state 
functionaries  in  your  ideas  of  virtue.  Even 
magistrates  and  academicians  cannot  always 
agree,  and  there  is  an  instance.  Look  at  that 
gentleman.  His  name  is  M.  M6rim6e,  and 
Uiough  an  eminent  author,  and  one  of  the 
judges  of  virtue,  judges  of  another  kind 
imprisoned  him  last  year  for  fifteen  days  for 
having  been  guilty  of  what  several  of  his  col- 
leagues at  the  Academy  called  ''  a  good  article 
and  a  good  action,"  and  whom  a  higher  power, 
Lonis  Ni^eon,  hat  recently  appointed  a 
member  of  the  Senate.' 

*  Oh,  it  is  needless  to  continue.  I  find  that 
it  is  only  in  the  case  of  poor  people  and  small 


thinga  that  money  is  the  reeoBopemfi^  of  riittte 

For  people  in  a  high  position  reirarda  and       \ 
punishments  seem  constantly  to  be  distributed 
m  France  on  very  different  prinoiplea.' 

The  inconsistencies  which  we  have  Mi]^Msei 
to  strike  our  worthy  prizeman  are  not,  bow- 
ever,  observed  by  the  auditors,  who  after 
alternate  sobs  and  cheers  retire  fn^  the 
assembly,  persuaded  that  they  themaelTca 
have  done  a  virtuous  action,  and  half  believ- 
ing that  they  have  been  b<»rn  into  a  golden 
age,  in  which  misfortune  is  wept  or^^  aiwi 
merit  paid.* 

The  Academe  Franfaiee  \b  fortunate  in  ita 
perpetual  secretary.  M.  Villeroain,  vho  fiOa 
the  distinguished  office,  was  appointed  whfle 
still  young,  in  company  with  M.  Gaijot  ami 
M.  Cousin,  to  one  of  those  three  profeiaor- 
ships  which  shed  so  much  lustre  on  the  early 
years  of  the  Restoration.  France  has  aeldooi 
possessed  a  more  classical  writer  or  a  more 
general  scholar,  and  he  lectured  with  equal 
success  on  the  Fathers  of  the  Church  and  oa 
the  Parliamentary  Orators  of  England.  Hk 
works  are  full  of  delighful  essays  on  a  great 
variety  of  subjects,  and  his  sketches  of  Milton, 
Shakspeare,  Pope,  and  Byron,  deserve  U>  be 
better  known  in  this  country.  His  popularitj 
as  a  professor  caused  him  to  be  elected  before 
the  Revolution  of  1830  to  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies.  Louis-l^hilippe  made  him  Miniater 
of  Public  Listruction,  and  in  1844  he  took  an 
active  part  in  the  University  question,  whidi 
was  then  agitating  France.  The  Ultra-Catho- 

*  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  present  year  the 
President  of  the  Academy — M.  Viennet — well 
known  for  his  witty  satfadcal  tales,  tried  to  Tuidi- 
cate  the  Prix  d4  VertUy  and  annonnoed  himedf 
favourable  to  rvwardins  hy  special  priies  the  cme  j 
virtnes  of  the  upper  olasses.  But  if  naonejr  is  to  i 
be  the  type  of  virtue,  how^  can  he  make  the  public  : 
imderstapd  that  a  prize,' for  once  in  a  life-tinie,  of  ' 
a  hundred  pounds,  is  preferable  to  the  stock-jol^ 
bing  which  is  one  of  the  plagues  of  the  oonntry, 
and  often  yields  such  enormous  though  agandakHW 
gains  f  Unless  he  could  obtain  for  civic  worth  aad 
moral  courage  a  degree  of  prosperity  which  are 
seldom  tlieir  lot,  he  would  soon  find  that,  tlwagli 
his  prizes  might  oceasienally  afford  reli^  to 
poverty,  they  would  never  prove  a  bribe  to  pro- 
duce good  conduct  The  Academy  must  leave 
consciences  to  l>e  moulded  by  higher  inducementi. 
and  rest  satisfied  with  the  iTifluenoe  it  exerts  by 
the  dispensation  of  literary  premianna.  In  tlw 
present  year  the  public  seemed  to  than  ov 
opinion,  for  they  were  more  impressed  by  the 
sight  of  a  young  pupil  of  the  Ecole  de  Droit,  bear 
ing  the  illustrious  name  of  Ouizot^  receiving  a 
medal  for  his  essay  en  the  Greek  comic  sntkei^ 
than  by  aTI  the  omne  of  money  which  WMie  gmtod 
under  the  title  of  Prix  d*  V^tUl  £vetj  om 
must  be  gratified  at  the  success  of  a  aon  of  to  dis- 
tinguish^ a  fflther,  and  we  have  this  further  in- 
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lie  faction,  enraged  at  their  discomfiture,  pub- 
lished pamphlets  of  incredible  violence,  and 
M.  Yillemain  was  necessarily  their  chief 
victim.  He  unfortunately  attached  too  much 
importance  to  their  attacks ;  his  health  de- 
clined, and  a  brain  fever  supervened.  He 
soon  recovered  from  his  illness,  and  gave  a 
noble  proof  of  his  entire  disinterestedness  by 
refusing  a  large  donation  which  the  govern- 
ment proposed  to  bestow  upon  him  as  a 
national  recompense.  He  has  since  resumed 
his  position  at  the  Academie  Franfaise,  where, 
uniting  the  authority  of  age  with  the  respect 
which  was  always  accorded  to  his  upright 
character  and  brilliant  talents,  he  maintains, 
in  spite  of  all  temptations  to  the  contrary,  the 
high  tone  which  befits  the  representative  of 
the  literature  of  his  country. 

If  individual  talent  constitutes  the  strength 
of  the  Academie  Franfaise,  a  spirit  of  aa- 
•ociation  and  community  of  labour  is  the  pe- 
culiar characteristic  of  the  men  who,  in  the 
Academie  des  Liseriptions  et  Belles-Lettres, 
devote  their  energies  to  learned  researches. 
They  have  resumed,  and  worthily  continued, 
the  Histoire  Litteraire  de  la  France^  and 
the  great  collection  of  the  JUstoriens  ^des 
Oaufes^  which  were  interrupted  at  the  Revo- 
lution by  the  suppression  of  all  the  religious 
orders.  Each  of  these  publications  already 
consists  of  more  than  twenty  enormous  vo- 
lumes, and  the  pride  which  succeeding  govern- 
ments have  taken  in  promoting  them  is  the 
best  tribute  to  the  learned  monks  who  frame<l 
the  colossal  plans,  and  who,  placed  above 
the  wants  and  cares  of  life,  laboured  solely 
from  the  love  of  literature  and  zeal  for  the 
reputation  of  the  order  of  St.  Benedict. 

Since  the  re-organization  of  the  Academy 
at  the  Revolution  several  of  its  members  have 
not  been  unworthy  of  its  pristine  fame. 
Among  the  number  was  Visconti,  who,  read- 
ing Greek  and  Latin  at  three  and  a  half  years 
old,  surpassed  in  his  manhood  the  whole  of 
Europe  in  his  knowledge  of  ancient  art.  So 
great  was  his  reputation  that  he  was  invited 
to  England  to  value  the  Elgin  Marbles,  and 
he  has  left  a  durable  monument  of  his  taste 
and  classical  lore  in  the  Iconographie  Gncque 
ft  Romaine^  and  the  Museo  Pio  Clemenfino. 
Daunou  was  another  of  the  men  who  might 
have  competed  with  our  forefathers  in  ap- 
plication and  profundity.    He  left  a  convent 


♦  This  great  work,  which  is  abeolotely  indispen- 
■ftble  to  everybody  who  wishes  to  master  xnedieval 
UUnury  history,  was  begun  in  1788  bj  three 
BenedioUne  monks  of  the  coDgr^ation  of  St. 
Hanr,  Dom  Rivet,  Dom  Taillandler,  and  Dom 
Clement  Its  present  editors  are  Messrs.  Lajard, 
Paulin-Parifl^  Victor  Leelerc,  and  Iittr6.  A  list  of 
the  otker  fiibUettioiit  iesned  npder  the  direciion  of 
tiM  Acadkmie  d$$  JiueripiUmi,  will  be  found  in  the 
Annwdre  de  rjruHiui, 


of  Oratorian  monks  to  become  at  the  Bero- 
lution  a  member  of  the  National  Convention, 
and  though  retaining  in  his  heart  his  repub- 
lican principles,  he  Monged  to  nearly  all  the 
political  assemblies  which  have  since  suc- 
ceeded one  another,  and  died  in  1840  a  peer 
of  France.  He  rendered  great  service  to 
historical  students  by  arrandng  the  general 
archives  of  France,  of  which  Napoleon  had 
appointed  him  keeper,  and  as  professor  h« 
delivered  a  course  of  lectures  on  Greek  and 
Roman  history  which  did  not  appear  in  print 
till  after  his  death,  and  which  would  certainly 
have  been  more  perfect  if  the  author  himself 
had  superintended  the  publication,  but  which, 
in  spite  of  diffuseness  and  repetitions,  are  ad- 
mirable for  their  completeness,  their  clearness, 
and  the  impartial  and  intelligent  commenta 
which  accompany  the  facts.  Napoleon  em- 
ployed him  in  the  conflict  with  the  Pope,  and 
his  Essai  ffistarlque  8ur  la  puissance  tern- 
porelle  des  Papes  is  the  most  solid  treatise 
ever  written  on  the  topic  In  addition  to  his 
other  arduous  functions,  he  was  perpetual 
secretary  to  the  Academy,  and  a  voluminous 
contributor  to  their  proceedings;  for  his 
knowledge  was  universal,  and  he  was  equal 
to  any  demand  that  could  be  made  upon 
him,  insomuch  that  the  bare  titles  of  his 
writings  are  suflScient  to  fill  any  reader  witli 
amazement.  His  successor  in  the  keepership 
of  the  archives,  M.  Letronne,  was  also  an 
academician,  and  notwithstanding  that  he 
died  in  the  prime  of  life,  he  left  behind  him 
works  which  are  models  of  sagacious  criticism 
in  that  particular  department  of  historical  in- 
quiry, which  rather  consists  in  destroying  old 
theories  than  in  constructinff  new.  Thierry, 
blind  almost  from  his  youth,  and  since  af- 
flicted with  paralysis,  still  happily  survives, 
with  many  other  distinguished  members,  to 
complete,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  his  great  work  on 
the  History  of  the  Communes. 

France  has  always  possessed  a  school  of 
celebrated  Orientalists,  who  have  largely  con- 
tributed to  the  reputation  of  the  Aeadmie 
d(S  Inscriptions.  In  the  seventeenth  century 
appeared  the  Bibliothegue  Orientale  of  D'Her- 
belot,  an  immense  repertory,  which,  as  sub- 
sequently expanded  and  improved,  has  be- 
come indispensable  to  all  who  take  an  int^ 
rest  in  kindred  studies.  In  our  own  day  his 
successors  have  shone  with  still  greater  bril- 
liancy under  the  direction  of  M.  de  Sacy, 
who,  for  fifty  years,  was  the  revered  guide  of 
numerous  disciples.  Champollion,  taught  by 
the  discoveries  of  Dr.  Young,  assisted  m  de- 
ciphering the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics ;  Abol 
Remusat  rendered  Chinese  studies  almost  po- 
pular at  Paris ;  Saint-Martin  explored  witk 
unhoped-for  success  the  language  and  literar 
tore  of  Armenia;  an^  |;j^|jyy^^^j^ta 
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France  a  knowledge  of  Sanscrit,  which,  much 
aa  it  was  cultivated  in  England,  had  not 
hitherto  crossed  the  Channel.  His  labours 
were  continued  by  Eugene  Bumouf,  who 
sounded  all  the  depths  of  the  old  Indian  theo- 
sophy,  and  extended  his  researches  to  those 
Median  and  Assyrian  antiquities  which  are 
associated  with  the  names  of  Colonel  Raw- 
linson,  Layard,  and  Dr.  Hinckes  among  our- 
selves. Like  Champollion  and  R^musat,  like 
Saint-Martin  and  Ch6zy,  Bumouf  died  in  the 
flower  of  his  age,  just  after  the  Academie  des 
luscripiions  had  conferred  upon  him  its  high- 
est recompense,  by  appointing  him  to  the 
office  of  perpetual  secretary.  Fresh  recruits 
are  filling  up  the  gaps  which  have  been 
caused  by  death,  and  the  present  race  of 
Orientalists  will  not  allow  France  to  lose  the 
distinguished  position  she  has  won. 

None  of  the  classes  into  which  the  Institute 
is  divided  exercise  a  more  decisive  influence 
in  their  own  department  than  the  AcadSmie 
des  Beaux  Arts,  There  has  existed  for  many 
years  at  the  Villa  Medici,  at  Rome,  a  school 
of  painting  known  by  the  name  of  the  Aca- 
dSmie  de  Jfrance,  at  which  a  certain  number 
of  ^oung  artists  are  maintained  for  a  fixed 
period,  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  to  study 
the  masterpieces  of  antiquity  and  of  the  Re- 
naissance. The  Academy  at  Paris  appoints 
the  director  of  the  Academy  at  Rome,  selects 
the  pupils  ader  a  public  competition,  and 
makes  an  annual  Report  on  the  works  they 
are  required  to  send  home.  Nothing  can  ex- 
ceed the  Itnimation  of  the  sitting  at  which 
these  prizes  are  awarded.  After  a  detailed 
account  of  all  the  competing  productions,  the 
names  of  the  successful  candidates  are  an- 
nounced,— a  decision  which  sometimes  pro- 
vokes opposition,  and  hisses  are  beard  to 
mingle  with  the  applause.  An  unsuccessful 
artist  usually  believes  himself  the  victim  of 
envy,  bad  taste,  or  cabals.  He  resolves  to 
protest  against  an  injustice,  which  is  one  of 
the  axioms  of  his  mind,  and  forgets  that  to 
hiss  his  antagonist  is  only  another  method  of 
cheering  himself,  with  the  addition  that  the 
vanity  is  stimulated  by  malice.  Of  all  the 
solemnities  of  the  Institute,  this  is  the  only 
one  at  which  such  symptoms  of  petulant  self- 
approval  occur.  The  Reports,  as  well  as  the 
ewyM  of  deceased  members,  are  drawn  up  by 
the  perpetual  secretary, — a  duty  which  is 
now  discharg-ed  by  M.  Raoul-Rochette ;  for 
the  Academicians,  more  engaged  in  handling 
the  brush  and  chisel  than  the  pen,  have 
modestly  selected  a  member  of  the  Acadimie 
det  Inscriptions  to  be  their  official  interpreter. 
As  his  whole  life  has  be^  devoted  to  the 
study  of  archaeology  and  of  the  history  of 
the  arts,  he  has  every  qualification  which  can 
grace  the  post    Many  of  the  Academicians 


themselves  have  displayed  eminent  merit  ia 
their  respective  pursuits;  but  it  ia  not  our 
function  to  dwell  here  upon  individual  talent, 
or  to  enter  upon  a  field  so  vast  as  a  genefai 
examination  of  the  present  state  of  the  Fine 
Arts.  To  judge  fittingly  of  the  excelleoces 
and  failings  of  the  French  school,  we  munt 
visit  the  palace  of  Versailles,  go  through  the 
galleries  of  the  JScole  des  Beaux  ArtSy  pause 
before  the  triumphal  Arc  de  VEtoile,  enter 
the  churches  and  public  buildings  which  are 
in  course  of  erection,  and  attend  the  annual 
exhibitions  which  take  place  in  Paris. 

The  French  government  is  disposed  to  mi- 
courage  the  arts ;  but  it  is  by  no  meana  in- 
clined to  patroniase  the  Acadhnie  des  Sciemcts^ 
Morales  et  PolitiqueSy  which  comprises  the 
most  distinguished  representatives  of  all  the 
parties  in  the  State ;  and  it  is  obvious  that 
to  allow  the  society  a  freedom  of  discuasioQ 
which  is  denied  to  Parliament  and  the  prces, 
would  be  to  make  it  the  outlet  of  every  pent- 
up  opinion.    Until  the  ruling  power  is  strong 
enough  to  let  loose  its  opponents,  a  corpora- 
tion of  political  philosophers  can  never  hope 
to  enjoy  absolute  liberty.    Many  of  its  mem- 
bers, too,  as  might  be  expected,  hare  fallen 
under  the  displeasure  of  the  governments 
which  have  succeeded  since  the  overthrow  of 
Louis  Philippe,  for  actions  done  independ- 
ently of  the  Academy.    In  the  section   of 
Philosophy,  there  is  M.  Cousin,  who  has  been 
excluded  from  the  Council  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, and  induced  to  abandon  his  chair  at  the 
Sorbonne ;  M.  Barthelemy  Saint-Hilaire,  the 
learned  translator  of  Aristotle's  *  Logic,*  who 
has  been  obliged  to  resign  his  post  at  the 
College  de  France,  and  M.  de  R^musat,  who 
has  suffered  successively  imprisonment  and 
exile.     In  the  section  of  jurisprudence,  we 
find  M.  Giraud,  who  has  been  under  a  cloud 
for  having  opposed  the  spoliation  of  the  Or- 
leans property,  and  M.  Dupin,  compelled,  for 
the  same  cause,  to  throw  up  his  position  in 
the  Court  of  Cassation.   In  the  section  of  po- 
litical economy,  we  find  M.  L6on  Faacber ; 
and  in  the  section  of  history,  MM.  Guizotv 
Mignet,  Michelet,  and  Thiers,  all  of  whom 
have  experienced   in   different  degrees    the 
frown  of  power.    The  tact  and  the  courage, 
nevertheless,  of  individual  members  enable 
them  to  preserve  their  dignity  in  their  dis- 
courses, and  the  day  is  not  forgotten  on  which 
M.  Mignet,  under  the  republic  of  1849,  took 
occasion,  in  the  course  of  his  ilog^  on   M. 
Rossi,  to  denounce  in  stem  and  magnanimous 
langua^  the  pretended  patriots  who  assassi- 
nated £e  only  man  who  was  capable  perhaps 
of  averting  the  ruin  of  Italy. 

The  AcadSmie  d$s  Sciencet^  the  last  ef 
which  it  remains  for  us  to  speak,  has  in  oar 
own  day  adopted  new  methods  to  gain  an 
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ascendftncy  ov«r  the  public  In  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centurieB,  the  idea  of 
seeking  to  obtain  popularity  bj  mathematics 
would  have  seemed  chimerical  to  men  who 
submitted  their  abstruse  calculations  to  the 
exclusive  judgment  of  their  peers.  At  that 
period,  however,  of  great  discoveries,  elabo- 
rated in  silence  and  solitude,  and  promulgated 
without  parade,  the  influence  of  the  AecuHmie 
de3  Sciences  extended  far  and  wide.  The 
most  flourishing  foreign  societies,  those  for 
instance  of  St  Petersburgh  and  Berlin,  com- 
monly published  their  Memoirs  in  French ; 
and  the  prizes  proposed  at  Paris  were  com- 
peted for  by  the  principal  philosophers  of 
£urope.  The  Acaaemie  aes  Sciences  has  now 
issued  from  its  learned  retirement,  and  ad- 
dressing itself  to  the  populace  wins  their  sym- 
pathy, by  the  tone  of  its  meetings  and 
official  periodicals,  and  also,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, oy  the  utility  of  its  labours  when 
applied  to  the  industrial  and  mechanical  arts. 
But  at  the  same  time,  it  has  lost  the  pre- 
eminence which  once  caused  it  to  be  regarded 
as  incontestably  the  scientific  centre  of  Eu- 
rope. The  philosophers  of  Berlin  and  St. 
Petersburgh  have  ceased  to  pay  it  tribute.  It 
is  rare  to  receive  a  communication  of  import- 
ance from  any  foreigner  of  eminence ;  and  its 
prizes  are  of  a  nature  which,  far  from  exciting 
the  emulation  of  the  great  philosophers 
abroad,  can  scarcely  find  first-rate  aspirants 
at  home.  There  is  no  impartial  person  who 
will  hesitate  to  admit  that  the  Pans  Academy 
has  fallen  from  the  rank  which  it  formerly 
held  in  the  scientific  world,  when  the  mathe- 
matical department  alone  included  the  names 
of  Lagrange,  Laplace,  Camot,  Monge,  Le- 

§endre,  and  Lacroix,  surrounded  by  such 
isdples  as  Fourier,  Poisson,  Cauchy,  and 
Binet  It  is  true  that,  at  a  meeting  this  year, 
M.  Liouville  declared  that  the  French  were 
still  *  the  first  geometricians  in  the  world ;' 
but  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  works 
of  the  learned  Academician,  and  who  have 
not  unreservedly  adopted  his  notions  upon 
what  are  technically  termed  differentials  with 
fractional  indices,  might  be  tempted  to  re- 
mark that  when  the  Institute  shone  with  its 
highest  lustre,  Lagrange  and  Laplace  were 
satisfied  with  being  the  first  geometricians  in 
the  worid,  without  assuring  Uie  world  of  the 
fact  If  we  were  to  refer  the  Question  to 
some  impartial  and  consummate  judge, — take, 
for  example,  M.  Gauss,  of  Gottingen, — he 
might  probably  tell  us  that  since  the  French 
mathematicians  say  such  flattering  things  of 
themselves  they  can  need  no  praise  from  any 
other  Quarter.  '  I  could  wish,'  remarks  M. 
Sainte-Beuve,  *  that  we  should  give  up  pro- 
claiming what  is  repeated  everywhere,  in  the 
collegeB  and  even  in  the  Academies,  that  the 


French  nation  is  the  greatest  of  all  nations, 
and  its  literature  the  most  beautiful  of  all 
literatures.  I  should  prefer  that  we  were 
contented  to  assert  that  it  was  one  of  the  first, 
and  that  we  should  show  some  consciousness 
that  the  world  did  not  begin  and  does  not 
end  with  ourselves.' 

In  every  other  branch  of  knowledge,  no  less 
than  in  mathematics,  the  Academy  has  either 
lost  its  principal  ornaments,  or  the  surviving 
members  who  do  it  the  greatest  honour  belong 
to  an  almost  extinct  generation.  Contempo- 
raneously with  the  illustrious  mathematicians 
we  have  mentioned,  France  could  boast  of 
Cuvier  and  Lac^pede,  in  natural  history ;  of 
Berthollet,  Vauquelin,  and  Gay-Lussac  in 
chemistry;  of  Mains,  Fresnel,  Ampere,  and 
Dulong,  in  physics;  of  Antoine  de  Jussieu 
and  Desfontaines,  in  botany;  of  Hauy  in 
crystallography ;  of  Delambre,  in  astronomy ; 
and  of  Dupuytren,  in  surgery ;  while  Biot, 
Th6nard,  Cauchy,  Mirbol,  Arago,  and  Che- 
>Teul,  are  veterans  of  science,  who  cannot  be 
set  down  to  the  account  of  our  age.  The 
fact  is  that  the  ardour  once  felt  for  the  pure 
sciences  is  extremely  diminished,  and  what 
may  be  called  the  younger  Academy,  such 
as  M.  Dumas,  M.  Elie  de  Beaumont,  and  M. 
Leverrier,  give  more  of  their  time  to  the 
Senate  than  the  Academy,  and  are  more 
devoted  to  politics  than  to  physics. 

The  steps  by  which  the  change  has  been 
produced  are  quickly  told.  Thirty  years  ago 
the  Academy  applied  itself  quietly  to  its 
proceedings,  and  held  weekly  meetings  from 
which  strangers  were  excluded,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  occasional  savants  of  repute. 
Notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  the  more 
prudent  members,  it  gradually  allowed  its 
audience  to  be  increased.  Journalists  were 
admitted,  and,  after  the  events  of  1830,  the 
popular  flood  which  had  swept  away  a  throne 
forced  open  the  doors  of  the  Academy,  which 
have  never  since  been  closed.  This,  which 
was  to  science  no  less  a  revolution  than  that 
which  had  just  been  effected  in  the  state,  was 
helped  forward  by  men  who  wished  to  es- 
tablish their  dominion  over  the  Institute,  and 
who  knew  that  the  multitude  is  the  most 
powerful  instrument  of  despotism,  when  you 
have  the  adroitness  to  seduce  it.  From  that 
day  forward  profound  discussions  disappeared 
from  the  Academy ;  and  the  agitators,  who 
sought  by  all  possible  means  to  secure  the 
favour  of  the  crowd,  thundered  from  time  to 
time  in  the  daily  journals  against  the  mem- 
bers who  resisted  the  innovations.  News- 
paper intimidation,  which  has  been  employed 
in  politics  with  fatal  success  among  a  people 
whose  military  bravery  is  so  far  superior  to 
their  moral  courage,  could  not  fail  to  exercise 
an  irresistible  influence  upon  retired  savants, 
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who,  alarmed  by  the  revolutions  wbicb  bad 
taken  place  in  tbeir  country,  were  in  conster- 
nation to  find  tbemselves  held  up  to  obloquy 
as  bad  citizens  and  persons  of  retrograde 
minds.  A  monopoly  of  newspapers  being 
impossible,  and  attacks  being  sure  before  long 
to  generate  a  defence,  the  aspirants  obtained 
a  fresh  instrument  of  domination  by  persuad- 
ing the  Society  to  appoint  them  to  publish  an 
account  of  their  Transactions  under  the  title 
©f  Comptes  Rendus,  These,  in  obedience  to 
the  principle  that  the  many  were  to  be  won 
at  any  cost,  were  often  filled  with  the  worth- 
less communications  of  people  of  no  reputa- 
tion, to  the  exclusion  of  papers  of  undeniable 
merit  /  The  Academy  became,  and  continues 
a  sort  of  committee  of  journalists;  and  as  all 
their  attention  is  now  bestowed  on  the  hasty 
preparation  of  the  weekly  Comptes  Rendus — 
which  amount  since  1835  to  thirty -five  enor- 
mous quarto  volumes — the  important  collec- 
tion of  memoirs,  which  was  for  two  centuries 
the  repository  of  all  the  treasures  of  French 
adence,  has  been  sadly  neglected,  and  appears 
only  at  long  and  irregular  intervals.  Every 
one  will  have  recognised  in  M.  Arago  the 

Promoter  of  the  revolution  we  have  described. 
*o  those  who  should  ask  him  if  this  was  the 
means  by  which  he  expected  to  raise  himself 
to  the  pinnacle  of  scientific  reputation,  he 
might  probably  replv,  that  in  1848  he  attain- 
ed to  the  dictatorship,  and  that  that  was 
enough  for  him. 

Few  men  have  been  so  happily  gifted  by 
nature  as  M.  Arago.  With  uncommon  viva- 
city of  mind,  a  vast  intellect,  a  singular  power 
of  oratory,  a  fine  figure,  and  a  handsome 
countenance,  he  combined  all  the  qualities 
which  could  contribute  to  solid  distinction  or 
effective  display.  Bom  just  before  the  outbreak 
of  the  Revolution,  on  the  frontier  of  Spain,  and 
of  a  family  of  Spanish  descent,  he  received  as 
his  birthright  the  passions  of  the  south.  His 
education  was  conducted  in  accordance  with 
the  ideas  of  a  time  when  the  learned  lan- 
guages were  completely  neglected ;  and  he 
opposed  at  a  later  period  the  teaching  of  Latin, 
with  which  he  had  never  become  familiar, 
and  which — as  his  own  genius  could  dispense 
with  it — he  naturally  considered  a  superfluous 
accomplishment  What  instruction  he  re- 
ceived he  owed  to  the  Ecole  Poly  technique. 
There,  contrary  to  the  habits  of  the  place,  he 
comparatively  neglected  mathematics,  in 
which  he  was  surpassed  by  several  of  his 
comrades,  to  direct  his  attention  to  astronomy 
and  physics.  Fired  by  the  brilliant  success 
which  he  obtained  in  society,  he  applied  him; 
self  more  and  more  to  the  branches  of  natund 
philosophy  which  secured  him  such  prompt 
and  easily-won  applause.  From  hence,  no 
doubt,  we  are  to  date  his  desire  of  establishing 


his  supremacy  upon  the  captivating  exposition 
of  popular  science  of  which  he  is  an  unsor- 
passed,  and  possibly  an  unrivalled,  master. 
After  the  Revolution  of  1830,  he  threw  him- 
self into  the  arms  of  the  democratic  party,  in 
discontent,  as  was  suspected,  at  not  having 
been  appointed  Minister  of  Public  Instruction. 
Even  at  the  period  when  he  professed  mode- 
rate opinions,  when  he  was  the  friend  of 
Marshal  Marmont,  and  was  reckoned  among 
the  partisans  of  the  Duke  d*Angoul6me,  he 
showed  an  excessive  susceptibility  in  his 
scientific  discussions,  and  his  intolerance 
knew  no  bounds  when  he  had  once  enrolled 
himself  in  the  republican  ranks.  Everything 
at  the  Academy  assumed  a  political  colour  in 
his  hands.  He  leagued  himself  with  the 
journals  of  the  ultra-liberal  party,  and  es- 
pecially with  the  National^  which  opened  a 
fire  on  the  savants  who  were  not  obedient  to 
his  will.  Works  addressed  to  the  Institnte 
were  brought  into  prominence,  left  in  the 
shade,  or  criticised  with  severity,  according  as 
they  proceeded  from  friends,  neutrals,  or 
enemies.  As  the  republicans  were  not  then 
so  numerous  as  they  afterwards  became,  th^ 
extended  tbeir  countenance  to  a  class  of 
intriguers,  who,  while  supporting  the  Govern- 
ment, wished  to  conciliate  the  fevour  of  the 
Opposition,  whereby  they  got  honours  and 
places  from  the  Ministry,  and  sympathy  and 
panegyrics  from  the  empty-handed  foe. 
Abandoning  almost  entirely  the  departm^it 
of  discovery,  in  which  he  had  attained  a  just 
and  European  celebrity,  M.  Arago  devoted 
himself  to  delivering  popular  lectures,  and 
writing  those  clever  essays  which  entitle  him 
to  be  ranked  among  the  great  authors,  as  well 
as  among  the  ablest  savants  of  the  age.  But 
here  again  breaks  out  the  leading  CdliDg  of 
his  brilliant  career.  He  has  addressed  him- 
self too  often  to  that  false  and  vulgar  patriot- 
ism  which  is  always  sure  to  find  an  echo  in 
France,  and  which  consists  in  attributing  all 
the  discoveries  of  importance  to  Frenchmen. 
As  we  have  had  our  share  of  scientific 
geniuses,  we  have  necessarily  come  in  for  our 
share  of  disparagement  M.  Arago  indig- 
nantly repudiated  the  claims  of  the  Marquis 
of  Worcester  to  the  invention  of  the  steam- 
engine,*  just  as,  more  recently,  he  denied  that 
Mr.  Adams  was  the  discoverer  of  Neptune.f 

*  "We  have  not  forgotten  the  vlolenee  wHh 
which  M.  Arago,  when  treating  the  qneoUon  ht  the 
Annuaire  du  Bwtmu  des  Longitude$  for  182d.  a*> 
cnsed  the  £!nfflish  of  having  eaorifioed  trut^  to 
national  prejudicea.  It  may  usually  be  remarked 
of  all  partisans  that  they  cCarge  upon  others  their 
own  particular  vice.  Mr.  Ainger  espoused  ^  cwam 
of  the  E^lish  with  complete  sueceaB,  amidst  tbt 
applause  of  adistinguiahea  and  nmneroui  aodienos. 

f  It  is  only  by  lookiiig  through  the  French  newt* 
I  papers  of  the  year  1846  that  the  attacks  of  M. 
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In  the  same  way  he  refused  to  allow  that 
there  waa  the  sUghtest  merit  in  the  experi- 
ment for  proving  the  identity  of  lightning 
and  electricity  which  has  rendered  Franklin 
immortal,  in  order  that,  the  name  of  the 
American  heing  blotted  out,  a  French  abb6 
(Nollett)  might  alone  receive  honour. 

In  1830  M.  AraffO  became  Perpetual 
Secretary  to  the  Academy,  and  certainly  no 
other  man  could  put  forth  ecjual  claims  to  the 
post  By  the  courtesies  of  his  office  he  should 
since  have  composed  the  eloges  of  Dulong, 
who  discovered  the  law  of  the  refrigeratbn 
of  bodies ;  of  Poisaon,  who,  by  establishing 
the  invariability  of  certain  elements  of  our 
planetary  system,  gave  the  finishing  touch  to 
the  edifice  of  Newton  ;  and  of  several  others, 
whom  most  Perpetual  Secretaries  would  have 
thought  it  an  honour  to  sketch  for  posterity. 
M.  Ara^o,  however,  has  passed  them  by,  and 
sought  m  the  annals  of  the  Revolution  for  the 
names  of  Monge  and  Condorcet,  because,  it  is 
to  be  presumed,  they  furnished  him  with  fresh 
opportunities  to  expound  his  republican  senti- 
ments. Cuvier  had  said  in  his  eloge  of  Saus- 
aure,  that  though  Lavoisier,  Condorcet,  and 
Bailly  seemed  to  have  an  imperious  claim 
upon  the  homage  of  the  Academy,  he  had 
lacked  the  courage  to  recall  the  atrocities  of 
the  age  which  had  made  them  its  victims. 
M.  Arago  is  possessed  of  more  counige 
than  Cuvier ;  but,  as  we  read  his  e/o^«^,  we 
shall  peroeive  that  it  was  not  altogether  *  to 
obtain  expiation  for  the  crimes  of  that  dis- 
astrous period'  (to  use  the  expression  of 
Onvier),  that  M.  Arago  has  been  searching 
the  annals  of  the  Republic  of  1703. 

The  application  of  science  to  utilitarian 
purposes,  which  is  an  honourable  distinction  of 
the  time,  has  assisted  to  increase  the  number  of 
M.  Arago 's  clients.  Every  Monday  the  Ac<i- 
dimU  dea  Sciencee  opens  its  sittings  at  three 
o'clock,  in  the  presence  of  a  crowded  assembly. 
The  desk  at  which  the  Perpetual  Secretaries* 
are  seated,  with  the  President  and  Vice- 
President,    is    literally    piled    with    letters, 

Arago  on  the  claims  of  Mr.  Adaros  can  be  rightljr 
appreciated ;  for  the  Oomptet  Rendui  of  the  Aca- 
demjr  convev  but  a  faint  reflection  of  their  impeta- 
otity.  At  that  time  M.  Arago  displaved  all  the 
&^  of  his  character,  and  all  the  force  of  his  talents, 
to  seenre  to  M.  Leverrier  the  exclusive  right  to  a 
dfseoverj  which  he  professed  to  consider  superior 
to  that  of  the  law  of  gravitation  by  Newton. 
Elaving  since  quarrelled  irith  his  prctSffi,  his  party 
at  lea^  if  not  he  himself^  hat  made  every  possible 
effort  to  persaade  the  ignorant  public  taat  the 
planet  of  Jjeverrier  does  not  even  exist 

*  At  the  Aoademi0  du  Seienett  there  are  two 
perpetual  seeretaries;  one  for  the  mathematteal 
•ciences  (11  AragoX  the  other  for  the  physical 
•ciencet  (k.  Flourens).  The  latter,  who  is  an  emi- 
nent physTolcffist,  does  not  sympathise^  we  are 
flisiired,  with  fi.  Arago*8  viewa 


memoirs,  book»,  papers,  and  documents  of 
every  description  addressed  to  the  Academy, 
and  the  larger  proportion  of  them  by  persons 
who  are  almost  entirely  unknown.  The 
majority  of  these  communications  relate  to' 
inventions,  and  the  adaptation  of  science  to 
arts  and  manufactures.  After  being  read  in 
the  Academy  the  letters  are  inserted  entirely, 
or  in  part,  in  the  Comptes  BenduSy  and  fre- 
quently copied  into  the  newspapers.  It  is 
plain  that  such  advertisements,  which  cost 
nothing  and  are  extremely  effective,  must  be 
eagerly  sought  by  the  industrial  classes. 
The  Perpetual  Secretaries  have,  it  is  true,  the 
right  of  selection,  and  of  proportioning  the 
extent  of  their  notice  to  the  importance  of  the 
subject  But  with  the  kind  of  people  that 
throng  the  hall  of  the  Academy,  with  the 
general  preference  of  the  public  for  utilitarian 
projects,  and  with  the  democratic  ideas  of  M. 
Arago,  we  may  be  certain  that,  if  anything  ii 
thrown  aside,  it  is  not  the  production  of  an 
ouvrier.  It  is  curious  to  ooserve  with  what 
zeal  and  complacency  the  patron  and  servant 
of  the  crowd  employs  his  extraordinary  gift 
of  exposition  in  the  detailed  explanation  of 
some  trivial  invention,  or  in  entertaining  an 
audience  abounding  in  quidnuncs  with  the 
marvels  which  impose  on  a  vulgar  imagina- 
tion. But  inexhaustible  when  he  has  to  an- 
nounce showers  of  frogs,*  or  any  other 
phenomena  more  or  less  doubtful  which  the 
Ignorant  populace  greet  with  applause,  he  can 
dispose  in  two  words  of  an  important  dis- 
covery which  would  awaken  no  curiosity  in 
the  mass.  If  we  consider  that  the  sittmgs 
should  properly  last  but  a  couple  of  hours, 
that  they  are  commenced  by  going  through 
the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting,  which 
sometimes  give  rise  to  discussions,  and  that, 
besides  the  reading  of  the  reports  drawn  up 
by  its  order,  the  Academy  often  resolve* 
itself  into  a  secret  committee,  to  discuss  its 
private  affairs,  it  is  self-evident  that  of  the 
time  which  remains  at  its  disposal,  the  cor- 
respondence must  occupy  the  principal  part 
Then,  instead  of  seeing,  as  we  should  have 
expected,  the  audience  taking  an  interest  in 
the  works  of  the  Academy,  we  see  the 
Academicians  meet  together  to  hear  their 
Secretaries  read  the  works  of  the  audience. 
The  parts  are  changed :  nor  is  this  all ;  for 
the  audience  assume  the  privilege  to  blame  or 
applaud,  while  the  poor  Academicians  listen 

♦  See  in  the  Comptes  Rendut  the  stran^^e  com- 
munications made  by  M.  Arago  at  the  sittings  on 
the  11th  July  and  8rd  October,  1S86.  The  sfaoweM 
of  frogs  thus  emphatically  announced  before  a 
gaping  crowd  were  afterwards  denied  by  the  natn* 
raustt  of  the  Academy ;  and  a  discussion  arose,  of 
which  the  Compiet  Rendus,  it  is  almost  nee(Qe«  te 
be  sidd,  present  not  the  slightest  trace,  -'^^'^^ 
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in  silence.  It  daily  becomes  more  difficult  to 
obtain  a  hearing  for  a  purdy  theoretical 
baper,  or  to  get  up  a  discussion  on  the  higher 
branches  of  scientific  research.  Not  even  the 
eminence  of  Lord  Brougham  could  gain,  as 
we  read  some  time  since  in  the  newspapers, 
an  opening  to  communicate  his  beautiful  ex- 
periments upon  lieht  There  was  the  inex- 
orable law  that  the  endless  correspondence 
must  first  be  gone  through,  and  before  the 
nobodies  had  been  heard  out,  the  time  was 
up.  It  is  not  to  be  questioned  that  M.  Arago 
is  a  Samson  in  intellectual  strength,  but  he 
might  turn  his  prowess  to  better  account  than 
in  pulling  down  the  pillars  of  the  Temple  of 
Science  to  make  sport  for  the  Philistines. 

Another  bad  effect  which  Results  from  the 
admission  of  the  public  to  the  Acadimie  des 
Sciencef,  is  the  virulence  it  imparts  to  the 
discussions  of  the  members,  who  are  often 
animated  at  once  by  scientific  riyalries  and 
political  passions.    Men  who   would   argue 
amicably    with  closed    doors,  contend    for 
victory  m  the  presence  of  the  crowd,  and  the 
serene  rigor  of  philosophic  disputation  is  ex- 
changed for  the  heated  declamation  of  popu- 
lar demagogues.    From  a  thousand  examples 
which  we  might  give  of  the  violence  of  these 
debates,   we    will    select  only    one,   which 
occurred  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  present 
year.    In  delivering,  a  short  time  before,  the 
^lo^€  of  Gay-Lussac,   a  great  chemist  and 
natural  philosopher,  M.   Arago  seized   the 
occasion  to  blame,  with  much  bitterness,  the 
changes  which  have  lately  been  introduced 
into  the  programme  of  studies  at  the  .EcoU 
Pohjtechnique,    The  censure,  though  appa- 
rently addressed  to  the  government,  was  in 
reality  directed  against  M.  Leverrier  and  his 
friends,  who  had  been  placed  on  the  commis- 
sion to  the  exclusion  of  the  friends  of  M. 
Arago.    It  was  therefore,  in  truth,  a  conflict 
between  the  Governmentparty  in  the  Academy 
and    the    Republican    section,    which    had 
hitherto  retained  a  sort  of  monopoly  of  the 
Ecole  Polytechnique^  and  had  inspired  the 
pupils  with  the  most  democratic  ideas.    At 
the  end  of  last  year  M.  Leverrier  requested 
that  the  eloge  should  be  publishecl  in  order 
that  he  might  reply  to  the  charges  contained 
in  it,  and  at  the  first  January  meeting  of 
1853  M.  Faye  repeated  the  demand.    Hence 
grew  the  war  of  words,  of  which  an  account 
18  preserved  in  Uie  Journal  Politique  et  Com- 
mercial  du  H&vre^  and  which,  though  mani- 
festly written  by  an  adherent  of  the  Arago 
party,  plainly  betrays  that  the  bitterness  was 
on  one  aide   and  the  moderation  on  the 
other : — 

*  There  is  an  old  proverb  which  says,  that  what 
yon  do  on  the  first  day  of  the  year  you  do  every 


day  after :  if  this  were  trve^  we  sImmiUI  \mM%  to 
expect,  during  the  course  of  1853,  eome  veij 
stormy  meetioga  at  the  Academie  d»  Sdemots^ 
for  the  first  was  a  perfect  tempest.  We  migbt 
really  even  parody  tne  fiunous  Ime  of  Mofi^re : 

*<  Tant  de  fiel  entre-tpil  dans  Fame  des  tawmwr 


It  was  again  the  Eook  Ptif/Ueknigtee 
formed  the  pretext  for  the  quarrel ;  asd  it  was  M. 
Faye  who  awkwardly  set  fire  to  the  raagBziBe. 
In  a  manuscript  note,  which  had  necessarily  been 
prepared  beforehand,  he  unfortunately  took  it 
into  his  head  to  find  fault  with  M.  Arago's  ex- 
pression in  reference  to  the  programme  of  the 
School,  that  it  contained  things  really  v$nm^ma- 
hie.  **  If  I  did  not  protest  affainst  sueh  langiiage,* 
he  said,  *^a8  a  member  of  the  CommisMon  wbidi 
drew  up  the  programme,  I  ahonld  hesitate  te 
appear  again  before  my  pupils.  I  cannot  allow  it 
to  be  believed  that  I  have  consented  in  any  de- 
gree to  ^minbh  the  importanee  of  mathemalleal 
studies.** 

*  He  bad  hardly  ended  reading  his  paper  when 
a  formidable  adversary  snddenly  rose,  li  was  IL 
liouville.  "  I  was  not  at  the  last  meeting "  he 
said,  **  but  I  have  read  the  protest  of  M.  Levemer, 
I  have  just  heard  yours,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
say  that  yon  are  defending  a  most  misersble 
cause.  Yes  I  in  the  programme  which  you  have 
prepared  there  are  things  incred^Uj  urriwu^i- 
nableJ*  And  with  truly  marvellous  rapidity^  M. 
Lionnlle  quoted  a  host  of  examples  to  give 
greater  weight  to  his  close,  accurate,  and  vigofoes 
argumentation.  **You  are  my  pupils,**  he  ex- 
claimed at  the  close  of  his  speech;  *^I  have 
assisted  you  to  enter  the  scientific  world,  bat  now 
I  have  often  cause  to  regret  it" 

*  M.  Leverrier  rose  to  reply.  All  he  wished 
was  that  M.  Arago  should  publbh  his  iloge  of 
Gay Jjussac,  in  order  that  he  might  answer  tlM 
passage  relative  to  the  Ecole  PUyteckniaue.  He 
was  delighted  to  acknowledge  that  M.  Lio«ville 
had  been  his  master.  He  regretted  that  the 
friendly  feeling  which  had  once  subsisted  between 
them  had  ceased :  but  it  was  not  his  fault.  No 
considerations,  however,  would  prevent  him  from 
demanding  the  publication  of  the  iloge  with  the 
most  energetic  perseverance;  and  he  would  defend 
the  programme  of  which  he  had  been  in  part  the 
author. 

***Your  programme,**  retorted  M.  liouville, 
^  is  n^jected  by  all  who  are  worthy  to  bear  tiie 
name  of  geometricians,  by  MM.  Sturm,  Laind, 
Chasles,  £0.,  &c. ;  and  the  French  gtometricia&s 
are  the  first  in  the  world.  £arope  read  it  only  to 
hiss  it** 

'  M.  Chasles  declared  that  he  agreed  with  IL 
Liouville,  and  shared  in  his  opinion.  The  dis- 
cussion turned  to  personality  in  a  mostdt^orable 
manner,  and  the  President  had  ffreat  difficulty  ia 
restoring  tranquillity.  As  for  M.  Arago,  he  eon- 
tented  himself  with  deelaiing  that  he  had  beee 
quite  ready  to  give  his-colleaffues  the  manaserint 
of  his  Sloge  ot  Gay-Lussac,  which  he  had  brongbt 
with  him  for  that  purpose ;  but  as  it  had  beea 
demanded  in  so  unbecoming  a  manner,  be  shonld 
refuse  it  He  would  print  his  work  whenever  it 
suited  his  convenience  to  do  so.  ^Yon  have 
already  attempted  to  use  intimidation  towards  IC 
I  ViUemain,  the  Perpetual  Secretary  of  the  Acs- 
Digitized  by  VJ^^V  IC 
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dSmie  Fran^ttiee,^  he  said,  addressiDg  himself  to 
M.  Leverrier.  "  You  did  not  succeed.  You  will 
succeed  no  better  with  me;  I  shall  yield  no  more 
than  M.  Villemain  has  yielded.**  Some  clamour 
arose  at  this,  but  silence  was  speedily  restored, 
and  the  formation  of  the  bureau  for  1853  was 
proceeded  with.' 

*  Away  with  literature,'  said  Grevias,  the 
scholar,  *  if  it  does  not  soften  the  mind  and 
the  manners,  and  if  it  rehders  its  cultivators 
more  savage  than  gladiators,  and  more  ex- 
travagant than  buffoons.'  Is  there  no  Grevius 
in  the  Academy  of  Sciences  to  tell  the  truth 
to  his  brethren  ?  or,  if  republicans  could  con- 
descend to  take  a  lesson  from  royalists,  might 
they  not  adopt  with  advantage  a  rule  which 
was  given  to  their  parent  body  by  Louis 
XIV.  ?— '  The  Academy  shall  carefully  watch 
that,  on  those  occasions  when  several  acade- 
micians shall  be  of  different  opinions,  they 
shall  employ  no  term  of  contempt  or  bitter- 
ness regarding  one  another,  either  in  their 
speeches  or  in  their  Miritings ;  and  even  when 
they  combat  the  opinions  of  any  man  of 
science  whatsoever,  the  Academy  shall  exhort 
them  to  speak  of  him  with  proper  considera- 
tion.* 

If  the  violence  of  the  democratic  faction 
ioereases,  its  influence  in  the  Academy  ap- 
pears as  clearly  to  be  on  the  decline.  While 
France  was  governed  by  the  republic  of 
1848,  and  especially  while  dreading  the 
triumph  of  the  Socialists,  tlie  party  which 
wielded  the  sceptre  in  the  state  was  also  per- 
mitted to  wield  it  in  the  Academy;  but 
since  the  agitated  waters  have  become  tran- 
quil, and  it  is  possible  to  hope  for  a  few 
▼ears  of  quiet,  M.  Arago  and  his  followers 
have  daily  lost  ground.  Some  of  his  old 
supporters  have  accepted  employments  which 
bring  them  into  too  close  a  connexion  with 
Louis  Napoleon  to  leave  any  doubt  that  they 
are  friendly  to  the  imperial  rule,  and  the  re- 
sult of  these  secessions  was  manifested  in  the 
election  of  a  member  to  the  Institute  on  the 
9th  of  February,  1852.  The  Arago  candi- 
date was  M.  Charles  Buonaparte,  the  author 
of  several  works  on  natural  history,  who,  in 
his  function  of  President  of  the  Roman  Re- 
public, in  the  time  of  Mazzini,  had  won  the 
sympathy  of  the  democratic  savants.  His 
opponent  was  M.  Francis  Deleesert,  who  be- 
longs to  a  race  notorious  for  its  attachment 
to  the  Orleans  family.  Notwithstanding  the 
most  strenuous  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  late 
President  of  the  Roman  Republic,  he  was 
sigoally  defeated,  and  M.  Delessert  elected  by 
a  large  majority. 

The  choice  of  academicians  is  not  the  only 
election  at  which  there  is.  a  struggle  for  su- 
premacy. The  Institute  possesses  the  right 
of  presenting  candidates  to  the  government 
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for  a  large  number  of  literary  and  scientific 
appointments.    This  privilege,  which  is  exer^ 
cised  with  regard  to  the  most  important  edu- 
cational institutions — the  Bcole  Poly  technique^ 
for  example,  the   Conservatoire  des  Arts  el 
JifStiers,  the  MtisSe  d'Histoire  Naturelle^  and 
the  Collhge  de  France — secures  the  Acadi- 
mie  des  Sciences  a  most  extensive  influence. 
No  idea  can  be  formed  in  England  of  the  le  • 
gion  of  placemen  beyond  the  Channel,  and 
who,   without  exaggeration,   are  more  nu- 
merous than  the  soldiers.    Madame  de  Sta^ 
used  to  say  that  the  most  popular  constitu- 
tion which  could  be  established  would  run  ia 
terms  like  these : — *  First  and  only  article — 
All  Frenchmen  *are  public  functionaries,  and 
are  paid  by  the  state.'    Of  no  class  of  per- 
sons is  the  witty  assertion  more  true  than  of 
the  men  of  science,  who  are  usually  poor, 
and  often  altogether  dependent  on  their  salair. 
There  is  no  distinction  here  between  repubu- 
cans  and    monarchists ;    everybody,    under 
every  government,  wants  a  place :   and  the 
onlv  difference  during  the  reign  of  Louis 
Philippe  between  friends  or  foes  was  that  the 
former  received  their  pay  with  prayers  for 
the  continuance  of  his  rule,  and  the  latter 
took  it  while  constantly  engaged  in  schemes 
for  overthrowing  him.    Hie  stipend  attached  ** 
to  these  posts  is   generally  small,  varying 
from  20/.*  to  340/.  a  year.      Accordingly, 
there  is  scarcely  a  savant  of  distinction  who 
does  not  hold  two,  three,  or  even  mote  ap- 
pointments, which,  added  together,  furnish  a 
tolerable  income,  but  which,  as  they  are  not 
to  be  got  without  exertion,  force  him  to  be 
incessantly  canvassing  for  votes.    The  mem- 
bers of  the  Institute  enter  into  the  compete 
tion  as  well  as  others ;  and  for  the  better 
paid  offices  they  are,  strictly  speaking,  die 
only  candidates.     *  When  I  found,*  said  the 
Count  d*Artois  of  a  particular  perio<i  of  the 
reign  of  Louis  XVL,  *that  everybody  eke 
was  holding  out  his  hands,  /  held  out  mj 
hat.^    Such  is  the  system  which  prevaib  too 
often  with  the  philosophers — the  little  men 
fill  their  hands,  and  the  great  their  hats. 
Pecuniary  considerations  are  a  large  ingre- 
dient in  what  is  termed  at  the  Institute  the 
art  of  making  combinations^  or  of  interestmff 
members  in  the  success  of  an  election  whid^. 
sooner  or  later  may  result  in  some  advantage 
to  themselves  or  their  friends.    The  partf 
formed  on  one  side  is  frequently  resisted  by 
a  similar  organisation  on  the  other,  and  im 
rival  factions,  instead  of  thinking  exclusivelj 

*  The  members  of  tiie  bureau  of  the  JownuU^ 
Bao^nts,  for  iostanoe,  sU  of  whom  are  ro«tnben  ef 
Um  Institute,  reoeivs  600  iranos  (%0L)  a  year. 
They  are  elected  by  their  coUeaeuea^  but,  as  is 
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of  the  merits  of  the  candidates,  are  intent 
upon  obtaining  a  eolleague  whose  support 
may  be  of  service  at  a  future  daj. 

It  might  seem  at  first  sight  that  there  was 
one  department  of  physics  which  had  pro- 
fited by  the  politics  which  have  been  im- 
ported into  the  placid  regions  of  natural  phi- 
losophy. For  many  years,  M.  Arago,  who  is 
the  Director  of  the  Observatory  at  Paris, 
has  employed  his  position  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  and  elsewhere,  to  obtain  large 
grants  from  the  state  for  the  use  of  the  insti- 
tution over  which  he  presides.  Yet  nothing 
it  more  notorious  than  that  astronomy  is  on 
the  decline  in  Frftnoe.  With  all  the  qualities 
necessary  for  success,  the  v^y  extent  of  M. 
Arago's  philosophic  lore,  the  universality  of 
his  sympathies,  the  multiplicity  of  his  duties, 
his  eager  interest  in  politics,  have  prevented 
his  devoting  himself  with  sufficient  exclusive- 
ness  to  the  practice  of  a  science  which  ad- 
mits of  no  neglect  It  is  true  that  he  has 
sometimes  surrounded  himself  with  able  men, 
and  was  successively  the  patron  of  M.  de 
Pbnt6coulant  and  of  M.  Leverrier;  but, 
whether  the  scholars  were  not  sufficiently 
docile,  or  that  the  master  grew  jealous  of  their 
rising  reputation,  or  that  the  demon  of  party 
troubled  the  atmosphere  and  made  it  not 
quite  so  serene  as  that  of  the  stars,  certain  it 
is  that  the  perpetual  secretary  withdrew  sud- 
denly his  countenance,  and  forgetful  of  all  his 
former  praises,  commenced  a  system  of  at- 
tack. The  science  suffers  while  the  astrono- 
mers dispute.  Much  amusement  has  occa- 
sionally been  produced  by  chance  persons 
discovering  luminaries  in  the  heavens  while 
the  Argus  of  the  Paris  Observatory  was 
.  Ask^.  The  idle  promenaders  on  the  Boule- 
pord  des  Italiens  detected  one  evening  a 
magnificent  comet,  which  was  not  seen  by 
Astronomer  Arago  and  his  assistants  un^' 
til  the  following  night.  It  was  only  last 
D^ember  that  a  German  artist,  M.  Gold- 
schmidt,  looked  out  of  his  window,  in  the 
Mtte  de  Seine  (the  street  in  Paris  which  is 
about  the  least  suited  for  surveying  the  stars), 
Attd  distinguished  a  new  planet  which  had 
not  reveal^  itself  to  more  knowing  eyes. 
Twenty  six  of  these  bodies,  exclusive  of  Nep- 
tane,  have  now  been  detected  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  century— eight  by  Mr.  Hind, 
at  the  Regent's  Park ;  seven  by  M.  de  Gas- 
pans,  at  Dfaples ;  others  at  Palermo,  at  Bre- 
men, at  Driesen,  at  Lilienthal,  at  DOsseldorf, 
at  Marseilles,  and  at  Markrea  in  Ireland. 
Tliough  they  have  been  seen  in  the  foggiest 
Mgiona,  as  wdl  as  under  the  cleareat  skies, 
Pmris  /except  when  M.  Goklschiaidt.  looks 
«ut  of  nis  window)  appears  nnsuited  for  the 
purpose,  notwithstanding  that  M.  Arago,  on 
the  Idth  of  September,  1869,  propoaed  fto 


the  AcadSmU  des  Sciences  an  infallible  method 
of  finding  out  every  planet  which  remained. 
Since  that  period  several  more  have  been 
added  to  the  list,*  and  not  obe  of  them  was 
announced  from  the  Observatory  at  Pan, 
where  they  possessed  the  infallible  method 
for  discovering  them  all.  It  may  safely  be 
[Mredicted  that  when  M.  Arago  turns  poUtks 
out  at  the  door  the  planets  will  begin  to 
peep  in  at  the  window. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  deny  the  merits 
of  the  Acad^mie  des  Sciences,  or  to  disparage 
the  genius  of  the  great  man  who  for  twenty 
years  has  been  almost  its  dictator.  It  may 
even  be  admitted  that  every  age  has  its  per- 
nicious tendencies,  and  that  rivalries,  cabals, 
and  a  desire  to  domination,  were  not  bon 
with  M.  Arago.  But  it  is  equally  iDdispata- 
ble  that,  from  the  hour  of  its  foundation,  the 
Academy  has  never  entered  upon  so  dan- 
gerous a  path,  and  after  climbing  to  the 
highest  emmence  it  has  beffun  to  descend  the 
hill  on  the  other  side.  ^While  it  is  still  ear* 
rounded  with  the  halo  of  celebrated  names, 
and  before  its  prestige  has  vanished,  it  should 
remember  that  science  is  of  no  party — ^that, 
above  all,  it  is  not  of  the  party  of  dema- 
gogues ;  and  that  the  attempt  to  convert  the 
discoveries  of  the  Aragos  and  Leverriers  into 
a  weekly  amusement  for  the  people,  can  only 
end  in  banishing  severer  science  in  favoor  c( 
showers  of  frogs  and  declamatory  speeches. 
It  is  to  be  hopMl  that  this  noble  oorporatioa 
will  shake  ofi'  the  dust  it  has  acquired  is  the 
arena,  and  be  content  for  the  future,  like  the 
academicans  of  old,  to  mature  in  shmde  mad 
seclusion  the  grand  truths  of  philosophy, 
preferring  the  applause  of  the  world  and  pos- 
terity to  the  transitory  clamour  of  a  Monday 

♦  The  number  of  these  discoveries  haa  greatlj 
increased  since  the  publication  in  the  Qaarterir 
Review  of  the  article  on  Meteor^  Aerolite^  asd 
^ootinff  Stars.  As  the  complete  cacalogae  is  net 
easily  obtained,  we  give  it  here,  with  the  data  of 
the  discovery  and  the  name  of  the  oboerror : — 
1.  1801  .  .  Ceres Plawd  .  . 

Psllss OlberaL 

iaiio HsnUng 

Vesta Gibers  It 

Astrea Hencke  L 

Hebe Ueocke  IL 

Iris. Hind  L  . 

Flora    Hted  IL 

MeUs    Grsbsm 

Hygela De  Gssparis  I.    .  .  Naplesu 

Partheaope  .  .  De  Gsaoaiis  IL  .  •  Na^tea. 

Victoria  ....  Hind  UL Londua 

Egeria De  Gasparfs  m.   .  Ifaplea. 

Irene Hind  IV hottOm. 

Eunomia   .  .  .  De  GaqMris  IV.  .  Va|iiei^ 

Psyche De  Gssparis  V.       ->     • 

TbeOs    .....  Lotker 

Metpomeae  . .  Blad  V. 

*  -     ...  Hind  VL 
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%.  1847. 

7.  1847  . 

8.  1847  . 
9l  1848. 

10.  1850  . 
n.  1850  . 
13.  1850  . 

13.  1850  . 

14.  1851  . 

15.  1851  . 
16.1893. 
17.  1859  . 
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eyeniDg's  assembly.  The  entire  Institute  is 
not  without  its  dangers.  It  has  profited 
enormously  by  the  fostering  influence  of  the 
state;  but  governments  can  stifle  by  their 
embraces,  as  well  as  strangle  by  their  opposi- 
tion. If  either  threats  or  bribes  were  to  de- 
stroy its  independence,  it  would  soon  cease  to 
be  respected  itself  or  to  confer  credit  on  its 
masters.  It  must  be  free  to  think  what  it 
pleases,  and  to  say  what  it  thinks,  or  the  in- 
telligence of  the  age  will  find  other  voices  to 
speak  its  opinions;  and  literature,  learning, 
science,  and  art  will  no  longer  be  represented 
by  the  Institute  of  France.  Englishmen 
would  assuredly  deplore  its  decline ;  for,  be- 
sides that  our  greatest  men  are  proud  to  be 
enrolled  among  its  members,  jealousy  of  the 
achievements  of  our  neighbours  has  long 
ceased  to  be  a  sentiment  with  the  most  igno- 
rant of  our  people.  The  language  of  France 
has  become  nearly  as  necessary  to  us  as  our 
own,  and  the  more  familiar  we  grow  with  it, 
the  more  we  learn  to  admire  the  genius,  and 
ratify  the  reputation  of  the  host  of  luminaries 
which  she  has  produced  for  centuries  in  every 
department  of  knowledge. 


AbtMT. —  VitOB    S,    ThomcB    Cantuariensis^ 
Ed.  Giles.    London. 

Evert  one  is  familiar  with  the  reversal  of 
popular  judgments  respecting  individuals  or 
events  of  oiA^wn  time.  It  would  be  an  easy, 
though  perhaps  an  invidious  task,  to  point 
out  the  changes  from  obloquy  to  applause, 
and  from  applause  to  obloquy,  which  the 
present  generation  has  witnessed;  and  it 
would  be  instructive  to  examine  in  each  case, 
how  far  these  changes  have  been  justified  by 
the  facts.  "What  thoughtful  observers  may 
thus  notice  in  the  passing  opinions  of  the  day, 
H  IS  the  privilege  of  historv  to  track  through 
the  course  of  centuries.  Of  such  vicissitudes 
iki  the  judgment  of  successive  ages,  one  of  the 
most  striking  is  to  be  found  in  the  conflicting 
feelings  with  which  diflferent  epochs  have  re- 
g&rd^  ihe  contest  of  Becket  with  Henry  IL 
During  its  continuance,  the  public  opinion  of 
England  and  of  Europe  was,  if  not  unfavour- 
able to  the  Archbishop,  at  least  strongly  di- 
vided. After  its  tragical  close,  the  diange 
from  indifference  or  hostility  to  unbounded 
reneration  was  instantaneous  and  universaL 
This  veneration,  after  a  duration  of  more  than 
three  centuries,  was  superseded,  at  least  in 
England,  by  a  contempt  as  general  and  pro- 
found as  had  been  the  previous  admiration. 
And  now,  after  three  eentnries  more,  the  re* 


volution  of  the  wheel  of  fortune  has  again 
brought  up,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  wor- 
shippers of  the  memory  of  St.  Thomas  of 
Canterbury,  who  rival  the  most  undoubting 
devotee  that  ever  knelt  at  his  shrine  in  the 
credulous  reigns  of  the  Plantagenet  kings. 
It  is  not  our  iittention  to  attempt  the  adjust- 
ment of  these  various  verdicts,  and  indeed 
there  appears  less  need  of  an  arbitrator  than 
there  might  have  been  some  years  since.  In- 
dications^ are  not  wanting,  that  the  pendulum 
which  has  been  so  violently  swung  to  and  fro, 
is  at  last  about  to  settle  into  its  proper  place ; 
and  we  may  trust  that  on  this,  as  on  many 
other  controverted  historical  points,  a  judg- 
ment will  be  pronounced  in  our  own  times, 
which,  if  not  irreversible,  is  less  likely  to  be 
reversed  than  those  which  have  gone  before. 
But  it  may  contribute  to  the  decision  upon 
the  merits  and  defects  of  Becket  if  we  endea- 
vour to  present  a  more  complete  picture  than 
has  hitherto  been  drawn  of  that  passage  of 
his  career  which  has  left  by  hr  the  most  in- 
delible impression — its  terrible  close.  Even 
though  the  famous  catastrophe  had  not  turned 
the  course  of  events  for  generations  to  come, 
and  exercised  an  influence  which  is  not  ex- 
hausted yet,  it  would  still  deserve  to  be  mi- 
nutely described  from  its  connexion  with  the 
stateliest  of  English  cathedrals,  and  with  the 
first  great  poem  of  the  English  language. 

The  labour  of  Dr.  Giles  has  collected  no 
less  than  nineteen  biographies,  or  fragments 
of  biographies,  all  of  which  appear  to  have 
been  written  within  fifty  years  of  the  murder, 
and  some  of  which  are  confined  to  that  single 
subject.  To  these  we  must  add  the  accounts 
of  the  contemporary  or  nearly  contemporary 
chroniclers — Gervase,  Diceto,  Hoveden,  and, 
although  somewhat  later,  Brompton ;  and, 
what  is  the  most  important,  because  the  ear- 
liest— the  French  biography  in  verse  by 
Guemes,  or  Gamier,  of  ront  S.  Maxence, 
which  was  composed  only  five  years  after  the 
event  Dr.  Giles  has  promised  a  supplement 
to  his  valuable  work,  containing  this  curious 
relic — the  more  interesting  from  being  the 
sole  record  which  gives  the  words  of  the  aet- 
ors  in  the  language  in  which  they  spoke. 
We  wish  Dr.  Giles  good  speed  in  his  under- 
taking, and  meanwhile  avail  ourselves  of  the 
concluding  fragment  of  the  poem  which  has 
been  pubH^ed  by  the  great  scholar  Imma- 
Biuel  ioekker  in  the  Berlin  Tninsaotions. 


«  One  aulhon  the  Rev.  J.  a  Robertson,  of 
Bekesbo«urne^  mivjr  be  espeeiaUy  seleeted  at  bavliff 
ahready  taken,  m  two  artiolee  in  the  EasiuE 
Review  of  1846^  an  impartial  Borvev  of  the  whole 
1^  in  which  he  will  no  doubt  be  imitated  by 
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Of  these  twenty-four  narrators,  four — Ed- 
ward  Grim,  William  Fitzstephen,  John  of 
Salisbury  (who  unfortunately  supplies  but  lit- 
tle), and  the  anonymous  author  of  the  Lam- 
beth MS. — claim  to  have  been  eye-witnesses. 
Three  others — William  of  Canterbury,  Bene- 
dict, afterwards  abbot  of  Peterborough,  and 
Gervase  of  Canterbury — were  monks  of  the 
convent,  and,  though  not  present  at  the  mas- 
sacre, were  probably  somewhere  in  the  pre- 
cincts.    Herbert  of  Bosham,  Roger  of  Pon- 
tigny,  and  Gamier,  were  not  even  in  England, 
but  they  had  been  on  terms  of  intercourse 
more  or  less  intimate  with  Becket,  and  the 
two  latter,  especially,  seem  to  have  taken  the 
utmost  pains  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  the 
facts  they  relate.   From  these  several  accounts 
we  can  recover  the  particulars  of  the  death  of 
Archbishop  Becket  to  the  minutest  details. 
It  is  true  that,  being  written  by  monastic  or 
clerical  historians  after  the  national  feeling 
hflid  been  roused  to  enthusiasm  in  his  behalf, 
allowance  must  be  made  for  exaggeration, 
suppression,  and  every  kind  of  false  colouring 
which  could  set  off  their  hero  to  advantage. 
It  is  true,  also,  that  on  some  few  points  the 
various  authorities  are  hopelessly  irreconcil- 
able.   But  still  a  careful  comparison  of  the 
narrators  with  each  other,  and  with  the  local- 
ities, leads  to  a  conviction  that  on  the  whole 
Uie  foots  have  been  substantially  preserved, 
and  that,  as  often  happens,  the  truth  can  be 
ascertained  in  spite,  and  even  in  consequence, 
of  attempts  to  distort  and  suppress  it.    If  this 
be  so,  few  occurrences  in  the  middle  ages  have 
been  so  graphically  and  copiously  described, 
and  few  give  such  an  insight  into  the  man- 
ners and  customs,  the  thoughts  and  feeling 
not  only  of  the  man  himself,  but  of  the  entire 
age,  as  the  eventful  tragedy,  known  succes- 
sively as  the  "  martyrdom,"  the  "  accidental 
death,"  the  "righteous  execution,"  and  the 
"  murder"  of  Thomas  k  Becket 

The  year  1170  witnessed  the  termination 
of  the  struggle  of  ten  years  between  the  King 
and  the  Archbishop;  in  July,  the  first  recon- 
ciliation had  been  effected  with  Henry,  in 
France ;  in  the  beginning  of  December  IBecket 
had  landed  at  Sandwich — the  port  of  the 
monks  of  Canterbury — and  thence  entered 
the  metropolitan  city,  after  an  absence  of  six 
years,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  people. 
The  cathedral  was  hung  with  silken  draperv ; 
magnificent  banquets  were  prepared;  tlie 
churches  resounded  with  organs  and  hymns  ; 
the  palace-hall  with  trumpets ;  and  the  Arch- 
bishop preached  in  the  chapter-bouse  on  the 
text,  *  Here  we  have  no  abiding  city,  but  we 
seek  one  to  come.'**  Great  difficulties,  how- 
ever, still  remained.    In  addition  to  the  gen- 

*        ^  Fitzstephen,  Ed.  0Ue%vd.ip^S8t. 


eral  question  of  the  immunities  of  the  c^em 
from    secular   jurisdiction,  which   was    the 
original  point  in  dispute  between  the  King 
and  the  Archbishop,  another  had  arisen  withii 
this  very  year,  of  much  less  importance  a 
itself,  but  which  eventually  brought  about  the 
final   catastrophe.    In    the  preceding  June 
Henry,  with   the  view  of  consolidating  ha 
power  in  England,  had  caused  his  eldest  son 
to  be  crowned  King,  not  merely  as  his  suocea- 
sor,  but  as  his  colleague ;  insomuch  that  by 
contemporary  chroniclers  he  is  always  called 
*the  young  King,'  sometimes  even  *.Hcniy 
III.'     In  uie  absence  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  the  ceremony  of  coronation  was 
performed  by  the  Archbishop  of  York,  aasisted 
by  the  Bishops  of  London  and   Salisbni^. 
The  moment  the  intelligence  was  communi- 
cated to  Becket,  who  was  then  in  France,  a 
new  blow  seemed  to  be  struck  at  hia  rights; 
but  this  time  it  was  not  the  privileges  of  his 
order,  but  of  his  office,  that  were  attacked. 
The  inalienable  right  of  crowning  the  Sove- 
reigns of  England,  inherent  in  the  see  of  Cmii- 
terbury  from  the  time  of  Augustine  down- 
wards, had  been  infringed,  and  with  his  usoal 
ardour  he  procured  from  the  Pope,  Alexan- 
der IIL,  letters  of  excommunication  against 
the  three  prelates  who  had  taken  part  in  the 
daring  act    These  letters  he  had  with  him, 
unknown  to  the  King,  at  the  time   of  the 
reconciliation,  and  his  earliest  thouglit  on 
landing  in  England  was  to  get  them  conveyed 
to  the  offending  bishops,  who  were  then  at 
Dover.    They  started  for  France  from  that 
port  as  he  landed  at  Sandwicl^  leaving  how- 
ever a  powerful  auxiliary,  in  the  person  of 
Randulf  de  Broc,  a  knight  to  whom  the  Kinff 
had  granted  possession  of  the  archiepiseopu 
castle  of  Saltwood,  and  who  was  for  tbia,  if 
for  no  other  reason,  a  sworn  enemy  to  Bedoeft 
and  his  return.    The  first  object  of  the  Arch- 
bishop was  to  conciliate  the  young  King,  who 
was  then  at  Woodstock,  and  his  xnode  at 
courting  him  was  characteristic    Three  mag- 
nificent chargers,  of  which  his  previoua  exM- 
rience  of  horses  enabled  him  to  know  ua 
merits,  were  the  gift  by  which  he  hoped  to 
win  over  the  mind  of  his  former  pupil ;  and 
he  himself,  after  a  week's  stay  at  Uanterhiny, 
followed  the  messenger  who  was  to  annonnes 
his  present  to  the  Prince.    He  passed  throngk 
Rochester  in  state,  entered  London  in  a  rmi 
procession  that  advanced  three  miles  oat  of 
the  city  to  meet  him,  and  took  up  hia  qoa^ 
ters  at  Southwark,  in  the  palace  of  the  ami 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  Henry  of  Blois,  brotoer 
of  King  Stephen .^^     Here  he  receivcKi  orden 
from  the  young  King  to  proceed  no  farthci; 
but  return  instantly  to  Canterbury.    In  obe- 
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dienee  to  the  oommand  he  relinquished  hia 
design,  and  turned  for  the  last  time  from  the 
city  of  his  birth  to  the  city  of  his  death. 

The  first  open  manifestations  of  hostility 
proceeded  from  the  family  of  the  Brocs  of 
Saltwood.  Before  he  had  left  the  neighbour- 
hood of  London,  tidings  had  reached  him 
that  Randulf  de  Broc  had  seized  a  vessel 
laden  "with  wine  from  Henry  IL.  and  had 
killed  or  imprisoned  the  crew.  This  injury 
was  promptly  repaired  at  ,the  bidding  of  the 
young  King,  to  whom  the  Archbishop  com- 
plained of  the  outrage  through  the  abbot  of 
St  Alban's  and  the  prior  of  Dover.^  But 
the  enmity  of  the  Brocs  was  not  so  easily 
allayed.  No  sooner  had  the  Primate  reached 
Canterbury  than  he  was  met  by  a  series  of 
fresh  insults.  Randulf,  he  was  told,  was 
hunting  down  his  archiepiscopal  deer,  with 
his  own  dogs  in  his  own  woods ;  and  Robert, 
another  of  the  same  family,  who  had  been  a 
monk  in  the  novitiate,  but  had  since  taken  to 
a  secular  life,  sent  out  his  nephew  John  to 
waylay  and  cut  off  the  tails  of  a  sumpter 
mule  and  a  horse  of  the  Archbishop.  This 
jest,  or  outrage  (according  as  we  regard  it), 
which  occurred  on  Christmas-eve,  took  deep 
possession  of  Becket's  mind.*  On  Christmas- 
day,  after  the  solemn  celebration  of  the  usual 
midnight  mass,  he  entered  the  cathedral  for 
the  services  of  a  festival  which  eminently 
precludes  the  intrusion  of  passionate  and 
revengeful  thoui^hts.  Before  the  performance 
of  hi^h  mass  he  mounted  the  pulpit,  and 
preached  on  the  text  (according  to  the  Vpl- 
gate  version),  'On  earth,  peace  to  men  of 
good  will.*  He  began  by  speaking  of  the 
sainted  fathers  of  the  church  of  Canterbury, 
the  presence  of  whose  bones  made  doubly 
hallowed  the  consecrated  ground.  'One 
martyr,'  be  said, '  they  had  already' — Alfege, 
murdered  by  the  Danes,  whose  tomb  stood 
on  the  north  side  of  the  high  altar ;  '  it  was 
possible,'  he  added,  *that  they  would  soon 
nave  another.'^  The  people  who  thronged 
the  nave  were  in  a  state  of  wild  excitement ; 
they  wept  and  groaned,  and  an  audible  mur- 
mur ran  through  the  church,  'Father,  why 
do  you  desert  us  so  soon  ?  to  whom  will  you 
leave  us  ?'  But,  as  he  went  on  with  his  dis- 
course, the  plaintive  strain  gradually  rose  into 
a  tone  of  fiery  indignation.  *You  would 
have  thought,'  says  Herbert  of  Bosham,  who 
was  present, '  tliat  you  were  looking  at  the 
prophetic  beast,  which  had  at  once  the  face 
of  a  man  and  the  face  of  a  lion.'  He  spoke 
— the  fact  is  recorded  by  all  the  biographers, 
without  any  sense  of  its  extrende  incongruity 
— ^he  spoke  of  the  insult  of  the  docked  tail  > 


of  the  sumpter  mule,  and  in  a  voice  of  thun- 
der^ excommunicated  Randulf  and  Robert 
de  Broc ;  and  in  the  same  sentence  included 
the  Vicar  of  Thirl  wood,  and  Nigel  of  Sack- 
ville,  the  Vicar  of  Harrow,  for  occupying 
those  incumbencies  without  his  authority,  and 
refusing  access  to  his  officials.^  He  aleo 
publicly  denounced  and  forbade  communica- 
tion with  the  three  bishops  who,  by  crowning 
the  young  King,  had  not  feared  to  encroach 
upon  the  prescriptive  rights  of  the  church  of 
Canterbury.  *  May  they  be  cursed,'  he  said 
in  conclusion,  *by  Jesus  Christ,  and  may 
their  memory  be  blotted  out  of  ^the  assembly 
of  the  saints,  whoever  shall  sow  hatred  and 
discord  between  me  and  my  Lord  the  King.'^ 
With  these  words  he  dashed  the  candle  on 
the  pavement,^  in  token  of  the  extinction  of 
his  enemies ;  and  as  he  descended  from  the 
pulpit,  to  pass  to  the  altar  to  celebrate  mass, 
he  repeated  to  his  Welsh  crossbearer,  Alex- 
ander, the  prophetic  words, '  One  martyr,  St 
Alfege,  you  have  already — another,  if  God 
will,  you  will  have  soon.'™  The  service  in 
the  cathedral  was  followed  by  the  banquet  in 
his  hall,  at  which,  although  Christmas-day 
fell  this  year  on  a  Friday,  it  was  observed 
that  he  ate  as  usual,  in  honour  of  the  joyous 
festival  of  the  Nativity."  On  the  next  day, 
Saturday,  the  Feast  of  St.  Stephen,  and  on 
Sunday,  the  Feast  of  St  John,  he  again 
celebrated  mass  f  and  towards  the  close  of 
the  Sabbath,  under  cover  of  the  night,  he 
sent  away,  with  messages  to  the  King  of 
France  and  the  Archbishop  of  Sens,  his  faith- 
ful servant  Herbert  of  Bosham,  telling  him 
that  he  would  see  him  no  more,  but  that  he 
was  anxious  not  to  expose  him  to  the  further 
suspicions  of  Henry.  Herbert  departed  with 
a  heavy  heart,P  and  with  him  went  Alexan- 
der, the  Welsh  crossbearer.  The  Archbishop 
sent  off  another  servant  to  the  Pope,  and  two 
others  to  the  Bishop  of  Norwich,  with  a  letter 
relating  to  Hugh  Earl  of  Norfolk.  He  also 
drew  up  a  deed  appointing  his  priest  William 
to  the  chapel  ry  of  Penshurst,  with  an  excom- 
munication against  any  one  who  should  take 


*  Ibid.,  286.  •  Ibid..  287.         '  Ibid.,  292. 

9  According  to  the  popular  belief,  the  exoommn- 


nioation  of  the  Broc  family  was  not  the  only  time 
that  Becket  avenged  a  similar  offence.  Lombard, 
in  his  Perambtdationn  of  Kentf  says  that  the  peo- 
ple of  Strood,  near  Rochester,  insulted  Becket  as 
ne  rode  through  the  town,  and,  like  the  Brocs,  cpt 
off  the  tails  of  his  horses.  Their  descendants,  as  a 
jadgment  for  the  crime,  were  ever  after  born  with 
norses*  tails.  Another  explanation  of  the  legend 
was  that  the  inhabitant*  of  Strood  were  the  per- 
sons whom  St  Angnstine  is  reported  to  have 
visited  with  this  onrse  for  fastening  a  fish's  tail  to 
his  back.  (See  Harris's  Kent,  308.) 
k  Herbert,  Ed.  Gile^  vol  i.  p.  828. 

*  Fitzstephen.  292. 

k  Grim,  Ed.  Giles,  vol.  i.  p.  68.     '  Gamier,  17. 
"  Gamier,  71-76.  ■  Herbert,  824. 

•  Fitotephen,  292.    DigitiJ^cHerbert,  824,  825. 
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it  from  him.^i  These  are  his  last  recorded 
public  acts.  On  the  night  of  the  same  Sun- 
day '  he  received  a  warning  letter  from 
France,  announcing  that  he  was  in  peril  from 
some  new  attack.  What  this  was  is  now  to 
be  told. 

The  three  prelates — Roger  of  BishopV 
bridge,  Archbishop  of  York,*  Gilbert  Fohot, 
Bishop  of  London,  and  Jocelyn  the  Lombard, 
Bishop  of  Salisbury — having  left  England  as 
soon  as  they  heard  that  the  excommunication 
had  been  issued  against  them,  arrived  in 
France  a  few  days  before  Christmas,*  and 
immediately  proceeded  to  the  King,  who  was 
then  at  the  castle  of  Bur,  near  Bayeux.™  It 
was  a  place  already  famous  in  history  as  the 
scene  of  the  interview  between  William  and 
Harold,  when  the  oath  was  perfidiously  ex- 
acted and  sworn  which  led  to  the  conquest 
of  England.  All  manner  of  rumours  aoout 
Becket's  proceedings  had  reached  the  ears  of 
Henry,  and  he  besought  the  advice  of  the 
three  prelates.  The  Archbishop  of  York 
answered  cautiously,  *  Ask  counsel  from  your 
barons  and  knights ;  it  is  not  for  us  to  say 
what  must  be  done.'  A  pause  ensued  ;  and 
then  it  was  added — whether  by  Roger  or  by 
some  one  else  does  not  clearly  appear — '  As 
long  as  Thomas  lives,  you  will  have  neither 
ffood  days,  nor  peaceful  kingdom,  nor  quiet 
Rfe.'*  These  words  goaded  the  king  into 
one  of  those  paroxysms  of  fury  to  which  all 
the  earlier  Plantagenet  princes  were  subject, 
and  which  was  believed  by  themselves  to 
arise  from  a  mixture  of  demoniacal  blood  in 
their  race.  It  is  described  in  Henry's  son 
John  as  '  something  beyond  anger :  he  was 
so  changed  in  his  whole  body  that  a  man 
would  hardly  have  known  him.  His  fore- 
head was  drawn  up  into  deep  furrows ;  his 


'  Fitzstephen,  292,  293. 

'   AnoDu  Passio  Tertia,  Ed.  Giles,  vol.  il  p.  166. 

•  This  contest  with  Becket  for  the  privileges  of 
the  see  of  York,  though  the  most  important  Was 
not  the  only  one  which  Archbishop  Roger  sas- 
tained.  It  was  a  staDding  question  between  the 
two  archbishops,  and  Roger  maintained  the  pre- 
eminence of  his  see  against  Becket's  successor  m  a 
somewhat  singular  n  anner.  *  In  1176/  says  Fuller, 
*a  synod  was  called  at  Westminster,  the  Pope's 
legate  being  present  thereat ;  on  whose  right  hand 
sat  Richard  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  as  in  his 
proper  place;  when  in  springs  Roger  of  York, 
and,  finding  Canterbury  so  seated,  fairly  sits  him 
down  on  Canterbury's  lap/  ....  *  It  matters  as 
Jittle  to  the  reader  as  to  the  writer,'  the  historian 
continues.  *  whether  Roger  beat  Richard — or  Rich- 
ard beat  Roger :  yet  once  for  all  we  will  reckon  up 
the  arguments  which  each  see  alleged  for  its  pro- 
ceedings/ which  accordingly  follow  with  his  usual 
racy  humour.— -Fuller's  Church  Hist.,  iiL  §  3. 

*  Herbert^  819. 

•    *  Gamier.  65,  who  gives  the  interview  in  much 
greater  detail  than  the  other  ohroniclera. 
t*  Fitzstephen,  890. 


flaming  eyes  glistened ;  a  livid  hue  took  die 
place  of  colour.'^  Henry  himself  is  said  on 
one  occasion  to  have  torn  out  the  eyes  d  a 
messenffer  who  brought  him  bad  tidings; 
and  in  his  previous  controversy  with  Becketi 
he  is  represented  as  having  Sung  down  his 
cap,  torn  off  his  clothes,  thrown  the  silk 
coverlet  from  his  bed,  and  rolled  upon  it, 

fnawing  the  straw  and  rushes.  Of  such  a 
iud  was  the  frenzy  which  he  showed  on  the 
present  occasion.  *A  fellow/  he  exclaimed, 
'  that  has  eaten  my  bread  has  lifted  up  hk 
heel  against  me — a  fellow  that  I  loaded  with 
benefits  dares  insult  the  Ejng  and  Uie  whole 
royal  family,  and  tramples  on  the  whole  king- 
dom— a  fellow  that  came  to  court  on  a  lame 
sumpter  mule  sits  without  hindrance  on  the 
throne  itselt*  *  What  sluggard  wretches,*  he 
burst  forth  again  and  again,  *  what  cowards 
have  I  brought  up  in  my  court,  who  care 
nothing  for  their  allegiance  to  their  master! 
not  one  will  deliver  me  from  this  low-born 
priest  r^  and  with  these  fatal  words  he  rushed 
out  of  the  room. 

There  were  present  among  the  courtiers 
four  knights,  whose  names  long  lived  in  the 
memory  of  men,  and  on  which  every  inge- 
nuity was  exercised  to  extract  from  them  an 
evil  augury  of  the  deed  which  has  made  them 
famous — Reginald  Fitzurse,  *  son  of  the  Bear,' 
and  'of  truly  bearlike  character'  (so  the  Can- 
terbury monks  represented  it);  Hugh  de 
Moreville,  *  of  the  city  of  death ' — of  whom 
a  dreadful  story  was  told  of  his  having  o^ 
ddted  a  young  Saxon  to  be  boiled  alive  on  the 
false  accusation  of  his  wife ;  William  de  Tracy 
— a  brave  soldier,  it  was  said,  but '  of  parri- 
cidal wickedness ;'  Richard  le  Brez  or  le  Bret, 
commonly  known  as  Brito,  from  the  Latinised 
version  of  his  name  in  the  Chronicles — more 
fit  they  say,  to  have  been  called  the  *  Brute.'* 
They  are  all  described  as  on  familiar  terms 
with  the  King  himself,  and  sometimes,  in 
oflicial  language,  as  gentlemen  of  the  bed- 
chamber.<*  They  also  appear  to  have  been 
brought  together  by  old  associations.  Fitzurse, 
Moreville,  and  Tracy  had  all  sworn  homage 
to  Becket  as  Chancellor.  Fitzurse,  Tracy,  and 
Bret  had  all  connexions  with  Somersetshire. 
Their  rank  and  lineage  can  even  now  be  a^ 
curately  traced  through  the  medium  of  our 
county  historians  and  legal  records.  Fitmm 
was  the  descendant  of  Urso,  or  Ours,  who 
had,  under  the  Conqueror,  held  Grittlesion 
in  Wiltshire,  of  the  Abbey  of  Glaslonbuiy. 
His  father,  Richard  Fitzurse,  became  possess- 
ed in  the  reign  of  Stephen  of  the  manorof  VTd- 


y  Richard  of  Devizee,  §4a 
»»  Will.  Cant,  Ed.  Giloa,  vol  i.  n.  80;  Grim,  W 
Gervase,  1412.        ^ed  by  V*  ^^  Cant,  »1. 
^  'Cubicularii,*  Gervase,  Ohron^  1414. 
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leton  in  SomerBetshire,  which  had  doBcended 
to  Reginald  a  few  years  before  the  time  of 
which  we  are  speaking.®  He  was  also  a 
tenant  in  chief  in  NorUiamptonshire,  in  tail 
in  Leicestershire/  Moreville  was  a  man  of 
rank,  and  held  high  office,  both  before  and 
after  the  murder.  He  was  this  very  year  Jus- 
tice itinerant  of  the  counties  of  Northumber- 
land and  Cumberland,  where  he  inherited  the 
barony  of  Burgh-on-the-Sands  and  other  pos- 
sessions from  his  father  Roger  and  his  grand- 
father Simon.  He  was  likewise  forester  of 
Cumberland,  owner  of  the  castle  of  Knares- 
borough,  and  added  to  his  paternal  property 
that  of  his  wife,  Helwise  de  Hauteville.8^ 
Richard  the  Breton  was,  it  may  be  inferred 
from  an  incident  in  the  murder,  intimate  with 
Prince  William,  the  King's  brother.*^  He 
and  his  brother  Edmund  had  succeeded  to 
their  father  Simon  le  Bret,  who,  it  would 
seem,  had  given  his  name  to  the  village  of 
Samford,  still  called  from  the  family,  Samford 
Bret,  Tracy  had  already  distinguished  him- 
self in  war.^  ELis  family  were  allied  by  mar- 
riage to  the  great  house  of  Courtenay,^  and 
he  held  a  fee  and  und^r-fee  in  Devonshire.^ 

It  is  not  clear  on  what  day  the  fatal  excla- 
mation of  the  King  was  made.  Fitzstephen  ^ 
reports  it  as  taking  place  on  Sunday,  the  27th 
of  December.  OSiers,**  who  ascribe  a  more 
elaborate  character  to  the  whole  plot,  date  it 
a  few  days  before,  on  Thursday  the  24th, — 
the  whole  Court  taking  part  in  it,  and  Roger 
Archbishop  of  York  giving  full  instructions 
to  Uie  knights  as  to  their  future  course.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  it  was  generally  believed  that 
they  left  Bur  on  the  night  of  the  King's  fury. 
They  then,  it  was  thought,  proceeded  by  dif- 
ferent roads  to  the  6oast,  and  crossed  the 
Channel  on  the  following  day.  Two  of  them 
landed,  as  was  afterwards  noticed  with  mali- 
cious satisfaction,  at  the  port  of  *i><>^«'  near 
Dover,*"  two  of  them  at  Winchilsea,^  and  all 
four  arrived  at  the  same  hour^  at  the  fortress 
of  Saltwood  Castle,  the  property  of  the  see 
of  Canterbury,  but  now.  occupied,  as  we  have 
seen,  by  Becket's  chief  enemy — Dan  Ran- 
dolph of  Broc — who  came  out  to  welcome 
them.'  Here  they  would  doubtless  be  told 
of  the  excommunication  launched  against 
their  host  on  Christmas-day.  In  the  darkness 
of  the   long  winter    night  of  the   28th   of 


*  Collioson's  Somersetshire,  iii.  p.  487. 
'  Liber  Nigri  Scaccarii,  pp.  216-88, 
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December'  it  was  beBeved  that  the  oonspi- 
ratoTB  concerted  the  scheme  with  candles  ex- 
tinguished, and  not  eren  seeing  each  other's 
faces.  Early  in  the  morning  of  the  next 
day  they  issued  orders  in  the  King's  name  ^  for 
a  troop  of  soldiers  to  be  levied  from  the 
neighbourhood  to  march  with  them  to  Can- 
terbury. They  themselves  mounted  their 
chargers,  and  galloped  along  the  same  Ro- 
man road  which  still  conducts  the  traveller  by 
a  straight  line  of  fifteen  miles  from  Saltwood 
to  the  city.*  They  proceeded  instantly  to  St 
Augustine's  Abbey,  outside  the  walls,  and 
took  up  their  quarters  with  Clarembald,  the 
Abbot* 

The  abbey  was  in  a  state  of  considerable 
confusion  at  the  time  of  their  arrival.  A  de« 
strucdve  fire  had  ravaged  the  buildings  two 
years  before,^  and  the  reparations  could  hard- 
ly have  been  yet  completed.  Its  donolestfe 
state  was  still  more  disturbed.  It  was  now 
nearly  ten  years  since  a  ^ad  had  been  ragmg 
between  the  inmates  and  their  abbot,  who 
had  been  intruded  on  them  in  1161,  as  Becket 
had  been  on  the  ecdesiastics  of  the  Cathedral, 
— but  with  the  ultimate  difference,  that,  whilst 
Becket  had  become  the  champion  of  the  cler- 
gy, Clarembald  had  stood  fast  by  the  King 
his  patron,  which  perpetuated  the  quarrel  b€r 
tween  the  monks  and  their  superior.  He 
would,  therefore,  naturally  be  eager  to  receive 
the  new  comers,  and  with  him  they  concerted 
measures  for  their  future  movements.*  Hav- 
ing sent  orders  to  the  mayor  or  provost  of 
Canterbury  to  issue  a  proclamation  in  the 
King's  name,  forbidding  any  one  to  offer  as- 
sistance to  the  Archbishop,^  the  knights  once 
more  mounted  their  chargers,  and,  accompa- 
nied by  Robert  of  Broc,  who  had  probably 
attended  them  from  Saltwood,  rode  under  the 
long  line  of  wall  which  still  separates  the 
city  and  the  precincts  of  the  cathedral  from 
St  Augustine's  monastery,  till  they  reached 
the  great  gateway  which  opened  into  the 
court  of  the  Archbishop's  palace.  They  were 
followed  by  a  band  of  about  a  dozen  armed 
men,  whom  they  placed  in  the  house  of  one 
Gilbert,^  whicli  stood  hard  by  the  gate. 

It  was  Tuesday  the  29th  of  December. 
Tuesday,  his  friends  remarked,  had  always 
been  a  significant  day  in  Becket's  life.  On 
a  Tuesday  he  Was  born  and  baptized — <hi  a 
Tuesday  he  had  fled  from  Northampton— on 
a  Tuesday  he  had  left  the  King's  court  in 
Normandy — on  a  Tuesday  he  had  left  Eng- 
land on  his  exile — on  a  Tuesday  he  had  re- 
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tBrned  from  that  exile — it  was  now  on  a 
Tuesday  that  the  fatal  hour  came  ^ — and  (a» 
the  next  generation  observed)  it  was  on  a 
Tuesday  that  his  enemy  King  Henry  was 
buried — and  on  a  Tuesday  that  the  martyr's 
relics  were  translated.  Another  omen  was 
also  remarked.  He  had  told  several  persons 
in  France  that  he  was  convinced  he  should 
not  outlive  the  year,<^  and  in  two  days  the 
year  would  be  ended. 

That  morning  he  attended  mass  in  the 
cathedral;  then  passed  a  long  time  in  the 
chapter-house,  confessing  to  two  of  the  monks, 
and  receiving,  as  seems  to  have  been  his  cus- 
tom, three  scourgings.*  The  dinner,'  which 
took  place  in  the  great  hall  of  his  palace  at 
three  in  the  afternoon,  was  now  over;  the 
oonclnding  hymn  or  '  grace '  was  finished  ;^ 
and  Becket  had  retired  to  his  private  room«^ 
where  he  sate  on  his  bed,*  talking  with  his 
friends ;  whilst  the  servants,  according  to  the 
practice  which  then  prevailed,  and  which  may 
still  be  seen  in  our  old  collegiate  establish- 
ments, remained  in  the  hall,  making  their 
meal  of  the  broken  meat  which  was  left. 
The  floor  of  the  hall  was  strewn  with  hay 
and  straw,  to  accommodate  those  who  could 
sot  find  room  on  the  benches  ;^  and  the 
crowd  of  beggars  and  poor,^  who  daily  re- 
ceived their  food  from  the  Archbishop,  had 
gone  ™  into  the  outer  yard,  and  were  linger- 
ing before  their  final  dispersion.  It  was  at 
this  moment  that  the  four  knights  dismount- 
ed in  the  court  before  the  hall  " — the  doors 
were  all  open,  and  they  passed  through  the 
crowd  without  opposition.  Either  to  avert 
suspicion  or  from  deference  to  the  feeling 
of  the  time,  which  forbade  the  entrance 
of  armed  men  into  the  peaceful  precincts  of 
the  cathedral,**  they  left  their  weapons  behind, 
and  their  coats  of  mail  were  concealed  by 
the  usual  cape,  and  tunic, i^  or  coat  of  ordina- 
ry life.4  One  attendant,  Radulf,  an  archer, 
followed  them.'  They  were  generally  known 
as  courtiers ;  and  the  servants  invited  them 
to  partake  of  the  remains  of  the  feast.  They 
declined,  and  were  pressing  on,  when,  at  the 
foot  of  the  staircase  leading  from  the  hall  to 
the  Archbishop's  room,  they  were  met  by 
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William  Fits-Nigel,  the  seneschal,'  who  had 
jast  parted  from  the  Primate  with  a  pennih 
sion  to  leave  his  service,  and  join  the  King 
in  France.  When  he  saw  the  knights,  whoa 
he  immediately  recognised,  he  ran  forwarf 
and  gave  them  the  usual  kiss  of  salutatioo, 
and  at  their  request  ushered  them  to  the  room 
where  Becket  sate.  *My  lord,*  he  said, 
^here  are  four  knights  from  King  Henry, 
wishing  to  speak  to  you.'  *  *  Let  them  conw 
in,'  said  Becket.  It  must  have  been  a  solemn 
moment,  even  for  those  rough  men,  wheo 
they  first  found  themselves  in  the  presence  ef 
the  Archbishop.  Three  of  them,  Hagfa  de 
Moreville,  Reginald  Fitzurse,  and  William  de 
Tracy,  had  known  him  long  before  in  tlw 
days  of  his  splendour  as  Chancellor  and  h- 
vourite  of  the  King.  He  was  stiH  in  the  fi- 
gour  of  strength,  though  in  bis  fifty-third 
year;  his  countenance,  if  we  may  judge  of  it 
from  the  accounts  at  the  close  of  the  day,  still 
retained  its  majestic  and  striking  aspect;  Ins 
eyes  were  large  and  piercing  ;^  and  his  tsfl 
figure,*  though  really  spare  and  thin,  had  a 
portly  look  from  the  number  of  vestmenti 
which  he  wore  beneath  his  ordinary  dothes. 
Round  about  him  sate  or  lay  on  the  groaad 
the  monks  or  clerks  of  his  household— 
amongst  them,  his  faithful  counsellor,  Johfi, 
Archdeacon  of  Salisbury,  William  Fitzstephen 
his  chaplain,  and  Edward  Ghrim,  a  8axon 
monk,  of  Cambridge,y  who  had  arrived  hot 
a  few  days  before  on  a  visit 

When  the  four  knights  appeared,  Becket, 
without  looking  at  them,  pointedly  continued 
his  conversation  with  the  monk  who  sate 
next  him,  and  on  whose  shoulder  he  was 
leaning.'  They,  on  their  part,  entered  with- 
out a  word,  beyond  a  greeting  exchanged  in 
a  whisper  to  the  attendants  who  stood  nsar 
the  door,*  and  then  marched  straight  to 
where  the  Archbishop  sate,  and  placed  them- 
selves on  the  floor  at  his  feet,  among  the 
clerks  and  monks  who  were  reclining  around. 
Radulf  the  archer  sate  behind  them,^  on  tb« 
boards.  Becket  now  turned  round  for  the 
first  time,  and  gazed  steadfastly  on  each  in 
silence,®  which  he  at  last  broke  by  saluting 
Tracy  by  name.  The  conspirators  continued 
to  look  mutely  at  each  other,  till  Fitinrs^ 
who  throughout  took  the  lead,  replied,  with 
a  scornful  expression,  *  God  help  you  T  Beer 
et's  face  grew  crimson,*  and  he  glanced  round 
at  their  countenances,^  which  seemed  U> 
gather  fire  from  Fitzurse's  speech.    Fittui* 
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again  broke  forth, — ^^We  hare  a  message 
from  the  King  over  the  water — tell  us  whe- 
ther you  will  hear  it  in  private,  or  in  the 
beariug  of  all.*^  *As  you  wish,'  said  the 
Archbishop.  *  Nay,  as  tfou  wish,'  said  Fit^ 
urse.^  *Nay,  as  you  wish,'  said  Becket. 
The  monks  at  the  Archbishop's  intimation 
withdrew  into  an  adjoining  room ;  but  the 
doorkeeper  ran  up  and  kept  the  door  ajar, 
that  they  might  see  from  the  outside  what 
was  going  on.^  Fitzurse  had  hardly  begun 
his  message,  when  Becket,  suddenly  struck 
with  a  consciousness  of  his  danger,  exclaimed, 
*•  This  must  not  be  told  in  secret,'  and  or- 
dered the  doorkeeper  to  recall  the  monks.^ 
For  a  few  seconds  the  knights  were  left  alone 
with  Becket ;  and  the  thought  occurred  to 
them,  as  they  afterwards  confeesedt  of  killing 
him  with  the  crozier  which  lay  at  bis  feet — 
the  only  weapon  within  their  reaoh.^  The 
monks  ^urried  back,  and  Fitzurse,  apparently 
calmed  by  their  presence,  resumed  his  state- 
ment of  the  complaints  of  the  King.  These 
complaints,  which  are  giren  by  the  yarious 
chroniclers  in  very  different  words,  were  three 
in  number.  *  The  King  over  the  water  com- 
mands you  to  perform  your  duty  to  the  King 
on  this  side  the  water,  instead  of  taking  away 
his  crown.'  'Rather  than  take  away  his 
crown,'  replied  Becket,  *I  would  give  him 
three  or  four  crowns.'"*  *  You  have  excited 
disturbances  in  the  kingdom,  and  t^ie  King 
requires  you  to  answer  for  them  at  his  court.' 
*  !Never,'  said  the  Archbishop, '  shall  the  sea 
again  come  between  me  and  my  church,  un- 
less I  am  dragged  thence  by  the  feet'  *  You 
have  excommunicated  the  bisops,  and  you 
must  absolve  them.'  *  It  was  not  I,*  replied 
Becket,  *  but  the  Pope,  and  you  must  go  to 
him  for  absolution.'  He  then  appealed,  in 
language  which  is  variously  reported,  to  the 
promises  of  the  King  at  their  interview  in  the 
preceding  July.  Fitzurse  burst  forth, '  What 
is  it  you  say  ?  You  charge  the  King  with 
treachery.'  '  Reginald,  Reginald,'  said  Beck- 
et,°  '  I  do  no  such  thing ;  but  I  appeal  to 
the  archbishops,  bishops,  and  great  people, 
five  huodred  and  more,  who  heard  it,  and 
you  were  present  youraelf,  Sir  Reginald.'  *  I 
was  not,'  said  Re^nald,  '  I  never  saw  nor 
heard  anything  of  the  kind.'    *  You  were,' 
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said  Becket,  *  I  saw  you.**  The  knights,  ir- 
ritated by  the  dialogue,  swore  again  and 
again,  *by  God's  wounds,'  that  they  had 
borne  with  him  long  enough.^  John  of 
Salisbury,  the  prudent  counsellor  of  the  Arch- 
bishop, who  perceived  that  matters  were  ad- 
vancing to  extremities,  whispered,  *  My  lord, 
speak  privately  to  them  about  this.'  *  No,' 
said  Becket ;  *  they  make  proposals  and  de- 
mands which  J  cannot  and  ought  not  to  ad- 
mit.'<i 

He,  in  his  turn,  complained  of  the  insults 
he  had  received.  First  came  the  grand 
grievances  of  the  preceding  week.  *They 
have  attacked  my  servants,  they  have  cut  off 
my  sumpter-mule's  tail,  they  have  carried  off 
the  casks  of  wine  that  were  the  King's  own 
giff  It  was  now  that  Hugh  de  Moreville, 
the  gentlest  of  the  four,*  put  in  a  milder  an- 
swer: *  Why  did  you  not  complain  to  the 
King  of  these  outrages  ?  Why  did  you  take 
upon  yourself  to  punish  them  by  your  own 
authority?'  The  Archbishop  turned  round 
sharply  upon  him :  *  Hugh  !  how  proudly 
you  lift  up  your  head  !  When  the  rights  ot 
the  Church  are  violated,  I  shall  wait  for  no 
man's  permission  to  avenge  them.  I  will 
give  to  the  King  the  things  that  are  the 
King's,  but  to  God  the  things  that  are  God's. 
It  is  my  business,  and  I  alone  will  see  to  it'* 
For  the  first  time  in  tl^e  interview  the  Arch- 
bishop had  assumed  an  attitude  of  defiance ; 
the  fury  of  the  knights  broke  at  once  through 
the  bonds  which  had  partially  restrained  it, 
and  displayed  itself  openly  in  those  impas- 
sioned gestures  which  are  now  confined  to 
the  half-civilized  nations  of  the  south  and 
east,  but  which  seem  to  have  been  natural  to 
all  classes  of  mediaeval  Europe.  Their  eyes 
flashed  fire  \^  they  sprang  upon  their  feet, 
and  rushing  close  up  to  him,  gnashed  their 
teeth,  twisted  their  long  gloves,  and  wildly 
threw  their  arms  above  their  heads.  Fitzurse 
exclaimed,  *You  threaten  ui,  you  threaten 
us ;  are  you  going  to  excommunicate  us  all  V 
One  of  the  oSiers  added,  *  As  I  hope  for  God's 
mercy,  he  shall  not  do  that ;  he  has  excom- 
municated too  many  already.'*  The  Arch- 
bishop also  sprang  from  his  couch,^^  in  a  state 
of  strong  excitement  *  You  threaten  nre,'  he 
said,  *in  vain ;  were  all  the  swords  in  England 
hanging  over  my  head,  you  could  not  terrify 
me  from  my  obedience  to  God,  and  my  lord 
the  Pope.*    Foot  to  foot  shall  you  find  me 
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in  the  battle  of  the  Lord.*  Onoe  I  gave 
way.  I  returned  to  my  obedience  to  the 
Pope,  and  will  never  more  desert  it  And 
besides,  you  know  what  there  is  between  you 
and  me ;  I  wonder  the  more  that  you  should 
thus  threaten  the  Archbishop  in  his  own 
house.'  He  alluded  to  the  fealty  sworn  to 
him  as  Chancellor,  by  Moreville,  Fitzurse, 
and  Tracy,  which  touched  thej^nderest  nerve 
of  the  feudal  character.  *  There  is  nothing/ 
they  rejoined,  with  an  anger  which  they 
doubtless  felt  to  be  just  and  loyal,  *  there  is 
nothing  between  you  and  us  which  can  be 
against  the  King.'** 

Roused  by  the  sudden  burst  of  passion  on 
both  sides,  many  of  the  servants  and  monks, 
with  a  few  soldiers  of  the  household,  hasten- 
ed into  the  room,  and  ranged  themselves 
round  the  Archbishop.  Fitzurse  turned  to  them 
and  said,  *•  You  who  are  on  the  King's  side, 
and  bound  to  him  by  your  allegiance,  stand 
o£'  They  remained  motionless,  and  Fitzurse 
called  to  them  a  second  time,  *  Guard  him ; 
prevent  him  from  escaping.'  The  Archbishop 
said,  *  I  shall  not  escape.'  On  this  the  knights 
caught  hold  of  their  old  acquaintance,  Wil- 
liam Fitz-Nigel,  who  had  entered  with  the 
rest,  and   hurried  him   with  them,  saying, 

*  Come  with  us.'    He  called  out  to  Becket, 

*  You  see  what  they  are  doing  with  me.'  *  I 
see,'  replied  Becket ;  *  this  is  their  hour,  and 
the  power  of  darkness.'  As  they  stood  at  the 
door  they  exclaimed,  *  It  is  you  who  threaten ;' 
and  in  a  deep  undertone  they  added  some 
menace,  and  enjoined  on  the  servants  obedi- 
ence to  their  orders.®  With  the  quickness  of 
hearing  for  which  he  was  remarkable,^  he 
caught  the  words  of  their  defiance,  and  darted 
after  them  to  the  door,  entreating  them  to  re- 
lease Fitz-Nigel ;«  then  he  implored  the  tem- 
perate Moreville  to  return'  and  repeat  their 
message  ;ff  and  lastly,  in  despair  and  indigna- 
tion, he  struck  his  neck  repeatedly  with  his 
hand,  and  said,  *Here,  here  you  will  find 
me.'^ 

The  knights,  deaf  to  his  solicitations,  kept 
their  course,  seizing  another  soldier  as  they 
went,  Radulf  Morin,  and  passed  through  the 
hall  and  court,  crying,  *  To  arms  I  to  arms !' 
A  few  of  their  companions  had  already  taken 
post  within  the  great  gateway,  to  prevent  the 
gate  being  shut ;  the  rest,  at  the  shout,  pour- 
ed ill  from  the  houses  where  they  were  sta- 
tioned hard  by,  with  the  watchword,  *  King's 
men  I  King's  men !'  (R6aux— Reaux  1)    The 


gate  was  instandy  dosed,  to  cut  off  oommii* 
nication  with  the  town ;  the  Archbishop^  por- 
ter was  removed,  and  in  front  of  the  wicket, 
which  was  left  open,  William  Fitz-Nig^  and 
a  soldier  attached  to  the  household  of  Oa- 
rembald,  Simon  of  Crioil,  kept  guard  on  horse- 
back.^    The  knights  threw  off  their  capes  and 
ooats  under  a  large  mulberry-tree  in  the  gar- 
den,^  appeared  in  their  armour,  and  girt  on 
their  swords.^     Fitzurse  armed  himself  in  the 
porch,™  with  the  assistance  of  Robert  Tibia, 
trencherman  of  the  Archbishop.'*    Osbert  and 
Algar,  two  of  the  servants,  seeing  their  ap- 
proach, shut  and  barred  the  door  of  the  hall, 
and  the  knights  in  vain  endeavoured  to  force 
it  open."*    But  Robert  de  Broc,  who  had 
known  the  palace  during  the  time  of  its  occu- 
pation by  his  uncle  Randolf^P  called  out,  *  Fol- 
low me,  gentiemen,  I  will  show  you  the  way  f 
and  got  mto  the  orchard  behind  the  kitchen. 
There  was  a  staircase  leading  thence  to  the 
ante-chamber  between  the  hall  and  the  Arch- 
bishop's bedroom.    The  wooden  steps  were 
under  repair,  and  the  carpenters  had  gone  to 
tiieir  dinner,  leaving  their  tools  on  the  stairs.^ 
Fitzurse  seized  an  axe,  and  the  others  hatch- 
ets, and  thus  armed  they  mounted  the  staircase 
to  the  ante-chamber,'  broke  through  an  oiM 
window  which  looked  out  on  the  garden,"  en- 
tered the  hall  from  the  inside,  attacked  and 
wounded  the  servants  who  were  guarding  it, 
and  opened  the  door  to  the  assailants.*     Tht 
Archbishop's  room  was  still  barred  and  inac- 
cessible. 

Meanwhile  Becket,  who  resumed  his  calm- 
ness as  soon  as  the  knights  had  retired,  re- 
seated himself  on  his  couch,  and  John  of  Salis- 
bury again  urged  moderate  counsels,^  in  words 
which  show  that  the  estimate  of  the  Archbi- 
shop in  his  lifetime  was  not  so  different  from 
the  opinion  which  till  lately  prevailed,  as  we 
are  sometimes  asked  to  believe.  *  It  is  won- 
derful, my  Lord,  that  you  never  take  any 
one's  advice ;  it  always  has  been,  and  always 
is  your  custom  to  do  and  say  what  seems  good 
to  yourself  alone.'  *  What  would  you  have 
me  do,  Dan  John  f '*  said  Becket  *  You  ought 
to  have  taken  counsel  with  your  friends,  know- 
ing as  you  do  that  these  men  only  seek  ooca- 
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sioti  to  kill  you.'    *  I  am  prepared  to  die,'  said 
Becket     '  We  are  sinners,'  said  John,  *  and 
not  yet  prepared  for  death ;  and  I  see  no 
one  who  wishes  to  die  without  cause  except 
you.'y    The  Archbishop  answered,  *  Let  God's 
will  be  done.'*     The  dialogue  was  interrupted 
by  one  of  the  monks  rushing  in  to  announce 
that  the  knights  were  arming.    'Let  them 
arm,'  said  Becket    But  in  a  few  minutes  the 
violent  assault  on  the  door  of  the  hall,  and 
the  crash  of  a  wooden  partition  in  the  passage 
from  the  orchard,  announced  that  the  danger 
was  close  at  hand.     The  monks,  with  that 
extraordinary  timidity  which  they  always  seem 
to  have  displayed,  instantly  fled,  leaving  only 
a  small  body  of  bis  intimate  friends  or  faith- 
ful attendants.*    These  united  in  entreating 
him  to  take  refuge  in  the  cathedral.    '  No/ 
b«  said  ;  *  fear  not ;  all  monks  are  cowards.'^ 
On  this  some  sprang  upon  him,  and  endea- 
Tonred  to  drag  him  3iere  by  main  force ;  oth- 
ers urged,  that  it  was  now  five  o'clock,  that 
vesjpers  were  beginning,  and  that  his  duty 
called  him  to  attend  the  service.'®     Partly 
forced,  partly  persuaded  by  the  argument,  he 
rose  and  moved,  but  seeing  that  nis  crozier 
was  not,  as  usual,  borne  before  him,  he  stop- 
ped and  called  for  it^     His  proper  crossbear- 
or,  Alexander  the  Welshman,  had,  as  we  have 
Been,  left  him  for  France*  two  days  before, 
and  the  cross  was,  therefore,  borne  by  one  of 
his  clerks,  Henry  of  Auxerre.'    They  first  at- 
tempted to  pass  along  the  usual  passage  to 
the  cathedral,  which  was  through  the  orchard, 
to  the  western  front  of  the  church.    But  both 
court  and  orchard  beinff  by  this  time  throng- 
ed with  armed  men,'  they  turned  through  a 
room  which  conducted  to  a  private  door,^  that 
was  rarely  used,  and  which  led  from  the  palace 
to  the  cloisters  of  the  monastery.     One  of  the 
monks  ran  before  to  force  it,  for  the  key  was 
lost.     Suddenly  the  door  flew  open  as  if  of 
itielf,  and  in  the  confusion  of  the  moment, 
when  none  had  leisure  or  inclination  to  ask 
how  so  opportune  a  deliverance  occurred,  it 
was  natural  for  the  chroniclers  to  relate  the 
story  which  is  told,  with  one  exception,  in  all 
the  narratives  of  the  period — that  the  bolt 
came  off  as  though  it  had  merely  been  fast- 
ened on  by  glue,  and  left  their  passage  free.^ 
The  one  exception  is  the  account  by  Benedict, 
then  a  monk  of  the  monastery,  and  afterwards 
abbot  of  Peterborough,  and  his  version,  com- 
pared with  that  of  all  the  other  historians,  is 
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an  instructive  commentary  on  a  thousand  fa- 
bles of  a  similar  hind.  Two  cellarraen,  he 
says,  of  the  monastery,^  Richard  and  William, 
whose  lodgings  were  in  that  part  of  the  build- 
ing, hearing  the  tumult  and  clash  of  arms, 
flew  to  the  cloister,  drew  back  the  bolt  from 
the  other  side,  and  opened  the  door  to  the 
party  from  the  palace.  Benedict  knew  no- 
thing of  the  seeming  miracle,  as  his  brethren 
were  ignorant  of  the  timely  interference  of  the 
cellarmen ;  but  both  miracle  and  explanation 
would  at  the  moment  be  alike  disregarded. 
Every  monk  in  that  terrified  band  had  but  a 
single  thought — to  reach  the  church  with  their 
master  in  safety.  The  whole  march  was  a 
struggle  between  the  obstinate  attempt  of  the 
Primate  to  preserve  his  dignity,  and  the  fran- 
tic eagerness  of  his  attendants  to  gain  the 
sanctuary.  As  they  urged  him  forward,  he 
coloured  and  paus^,  and  repeatedly  asked 
them  what  they  feared.^  The  instant  they 
had  passed  through  the  door  which  led  to  the 
cloisters,  the  subordinates  flew  to  bar  it  be- 
hind them,  which  he  as  peremptorily  for- 
bade." For  a  few  steps  he  walked  firmly  on, 
with  the  croesbearer  and  the  monks  before 
him ;  halting  once,  and  looking  over  his  right 
shoulder  eiwer  to  see  whether  the  gate  was. 
locked  or  else  if  his  enemies  were  pursuing.* 
Then  the  same  ecclesiastic  who  had  hastened 
forward  to  break  open  the  door  called  out, 
*  Seize  him,  and  carry  him.'  Violently  he  re- 
sisted, but  in  vain.  Some  pulled  him  from 
before,  others  pushed  him  from  behind  ;*  half 
carried,  half  drawn,  he  was  borne  along  the 
southern  and  eastern  cloister,  crying  out,  *  Let 
me  go,  do  not  drag  me.'  Thrice  they  were 
delayed  even  in  that  short  passage,  for  thrice 
he  broke  loose  from  them — twice^*  in  the  clois- 
ter itself,  and  once  in  the  chapter-house,  which 
opened  out  of  its  eastern  side.^  At  last  they 
reached  the  door  at  the  lower  north  transept 
of  the  cathedral,  and  here  was  presented  a 
new  scene. 

The  vespers  had  already  begun,  and  the 
monks  were  singing  the  service  in  the  choir, 
when  two  boys  rushed  up  the  nave,  announc- 
ing, more  by  their  terrified  gestures  than  by 
their  words,  that  the  soldiers  were  bursting 
into  the  palace  and  monastery.^  Instantly 
the  cathedral  was  thrown  into  the  utmost 
confusion ;  part  remained  at  prayer — part  fled 
into  the  numerous  hiding  places  the  vast  fa^ 
brie  affords;  and  part  went  down  the  steps  of 
the  choir  into  the  transept,  to  meet  the  little 
band  at  the  door.*    *  Come  in,  come  in  !'  ex- 
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daimed  one  of  them,  '  come  in,  and  let  us 
die  together.'  The  Archbishop  continued  to 
stand  outside,  and  said,  *  Go  and  finish  the 
service.  So  long  as  you  keep  in  the  entrance, 
I  shall  not  come  in.'  They  withdrew  a  few 
paces,  and  he  stepped  within  the  door,  but, 
finding  the  whole  place  thronged  with  people, 
he  paused  on  the  threshold  and  asked,  *  What 
is  it  that  these  people  fear?'  One  general 
answer  broke  forth,  '  The  armed  men  in  the 
cloister.'  As  he  turned  and  said,  *I  shall 
so  out  to  them,'  he  heard  the  clash  of  arms 
behind.^  The  knights  had  just  forced  their 
way  through  the  door  from  the  palace  to  the 
monastery,  and  were  advancing  along  the 
northern  side  of  the  cloister,  'fiiey  were  in 
mail,  with  their  vizors  down,  and  carried 
their  swords  drawn.  Three  had  hatchets.™ 
Fitzurse,  with  the  axe  he  had  taken  from  the 
carpenters,  was  foremost,  shouting  as  he  came, 
'Here,  here,  king's  men!'  Immediately  be- 
hind followed  four  other  knights,*  and  a  mot- 
ley group — some  their  own  followers,  some 
from  the  town — with  weapons,  though  not  in 
armour,  brought  up  the  rear.^  At  this  sight, 
so  unwonted  in  the  peaceful  cloisters  of  Can- 
terbury, not  probably  beheld  since  the  time 
when  the  monastery  had  been  sacked  by  the 
Danes,  the  monks  within,  regardless  of  all  re- 
monstrances, shut  the  great  door  of  the  cathe- 
dral, and  proceeded  to  barricade  it  with  iron 
bars,*  A  loud  knocking  was  heard  from  the 
terrified  band  without,  who,  having  vainly 
endeavoured  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  the 
knights  into  the  cloister,  now  rushed  before 
them  to  take  refuge  in  the  church.*  Beeket, 
who  had  stepped  some  paces  into  the  cathe- 
dral, but  was  resisting  the  solicitations  of 
those  immediately  about  him  to  move  up 
into  the  choir  for  safety,  darted  back,  calling 
as  he  went,  *Away,  you  cowards!  By  vir- 
tue of  your  obedience  I  command  you  not  to 
shut  the  door — the  church  must  not  be  turned 
into  a  castle.' *>  With  his  own  hands  he 
thrust  them  from  the  door,  opened  it  himself, 
and  catching  hold  of  the  excluded  monks, 
dragged  them  into  the  building,  exclaiming, 
*Come  in,  come  in — faster,  faster  I'° 

At  this  moment  ^e  ecclesiastics  who  had 
hitherto  clung  round  him  fled  in  every  direc- 
tion ;  some  to  the  altars  in  the  numerous 
side  chapels,  some  to  the  secret  chambers  with 
which  the  walls  and  roof  of  the  cathedral  are 
filled.  Even  John  of  Salisbury,  his  tried  and 
faithful  counsellor,   escaped  with   the  rest 
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Three  only  remained — Robert,  canon  of  Mer 
ton,  his  old  instructor ;  William  Fitzste^hm 
(if  we  may  believe  his  own  account),  hii 
lively  and  worldly-minded  chaplain  ;  and  Ed- 
ward Grim,  the  Saxofi  m(»ik,'  who  had 
joined  his  household  only  a  few  days,  but  wk> 
had  been  with  him  once  before,  on  the  memo- 
rable day  when  he  signed  the  ConstitutioDi 
of  Clarendon,  and  had  ventured  to  rebnks 
him  for  the  act  Two  hiding-places  had  beeo 
specially  pointed  out  to  the  Archbishop.  Om 
was  the  venerable  crypt  of  the  church,  with 
its  many  dark  recesses  and  chapels  to  which 
a  door  then,  as  now,  opened  immediately  fioiD 
the  spot  where  he  stood  ;  the  other  was  the 
chapel  of  St  Blaise  in  the  roof,  itself  comnni- 
nicating  with  the  triforium  of  the  cathedra), 
and  to  which  there  was  a  ready  access  through 
a  staircase  cut  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall  at 
the  comer  of  the  transept*  But  he  positiTd j 
refused.  A  last  resource  remained  to  the 
staunch  trio  who  formed  his  body  gtiard. 
They  urged  him  to  ascend  to  the  choir,  and  ' 
hurried  him,  still  resisting,  up  one  of  the  two 
flights  of  steps  which  led  from  the  trans^>t' 
They  no  doubt  considered  that  the  greater 
sacredness  of  that  portion  of  the  church  woakl 
form  their  best  protection.  Beeket  gave  way, 
as  when  he  left  the  palace,  from  the  thought 
flashing  across  his  mind  that  he  would  die  at 
his  post  He  would  go  (such  at  leart  was 
^e  impression  on  their  minds)  to  the  hisii 
altar,  and  perish  in  the  Patriarchal  Chair,  in 
which  he  and  all  his  predecessors  from  time 
immemorial  had  been  enthroned.'  But  this 
was  not  to  be. 

What  has  taken  long  to  describe  must 
have  been  compressed  in  action  within  a  few 
minutes.  The  knights,  who  had  been  checked 
for  a  moment  by  the  sight  of  the  closed  door, 
on  seeing  it  unexpectedly  thrown  open,  rushed 
into  the  church.^  It  was,  we  must  remember, 
about  five  o'clock  in  a  winter  evening ;  the 
shades  of  night  were  gathering  round,  and 
were  deepened  into  a  still  darker  gloom 
within  the  high  and  massive  walls  of  the 
cathedral,  which  was  only  illuminated  here 
and  there  by  the  solitary  lamps  that  burned 
before  the  altars.  The  twilight,*  lengtheoiag 
from  the  shortest  day,  which  was  a  fortni^t 
before,  was  just  suflScient  to  reveal  the  out- 
line of  objects,  though  not  enough  to  ^ow 
any  one  distinctly.  The  transept  in  whioti 
the  knights  found  themselves  was  in  the  same 
relative  position  as  the  existing  portion  of  the 
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cathedral,  still  known  by  the  name  of  the 
^  Martyrdom,'  which  it  obtained  within  fire 
years  after  the  primate's  death.     Its  arranfi;e- 
ments,  however,  mudi  more  closely  resembled 
those  whidi  we  now  ibe  in  the  corresponding 
transept  on  the  southern  8ide>     Two  stair- 
cases led  from  it,  one  on  the  east  to  the 
northern  aisle,  one  on  the  west,  to  the  en- 
trance of  the  choir.    At  its  so^th-west  comer, 
where  it  joined  the  nave,  was  the  little  chapel 
and  ahar  of  the  Virgin.    Its  eastern  apse  was 
formed  by  two  chapels,  raised  one  above  the 
other ;  the  upper  in  the  roof,  containing  the 
relics  of  St  Blaise,  the  first  martyr  whose 
bones  bad  been  brought  into  the  church,  and 
which  gave  to  the  chapel  a  peculiar  sanctity ; 
the  lower  containing^  the  altn r  of  St  Benedict, 
under  whose  rule  from  the  time  of  Dunstan 
the  monastery  had  been  placed.    Before  and 
around  this  altar  were  the  tombs  of  four 
Saxon  and  two  Norman  archbishops.     In  the 
centre  of  the  transept  was  a  pillar,  supporting 
a  gallery  leading  to  the  chapel  of  St  Blaise,™ 
and  hung  at  great  festivals  with  curtains  and 
draperies.    Such  was  the  outward  aspect,  and 
such  the  associations,  of  the  scene  which  now, 
perhaps,  opened  for  the  first  time  on  the  four 
soldiers,  though  the  darkness,  coupled  with 
their  eagerness  to  find  their  victim,  would 
have  prevented  them  from  noticing  anything 
more  than  its  prominent  features.    At  the 
moment  of  their  entrance  the  central  pillar 
exactly  intercepted  their  view  of  the  Arch- 
bishop ascending  (as  would  appear  from  this 
circumstance)  the  eastern  staircase.*^   Fitsrarse, 
with  his  drawn  sword  in  one  hand,  and  the 
carpenter's  axe  in  the  other,  sprang  in  first, 
snd  turned  at  once  to  the  right  of  the  pillar. 
The  other  three  went  round  it  to  the  left 
They  could  just  discern  a  group  of  figures 
mouDting  the  steps,^  and  one  of  the  knights 
called  out  to  them,  *Stay.'    Another  .de- 
manded, *  Where  is  Thomas  Becket,  traitor  to 
the  king  ?'  to  which  no  answer  was  returned. 
Fitzurse  rushed  forward,  and  stumbling  against 
one  of  the  monks,  on  the  lower  step,'  and 
ttiU  unable  to  distinguish  clearly  in  the  dark- 
ness, exclaimed,  '  Where  is  the  Archbishop!' 
Instantly  the  answer  came — ^  Reginald,  here 
I  ara^  no  traitor,  but  the  Archbishop  and 
Priest  of  God ;  what  do  you  wish  !'*i— and 

k  Gamier,  72.  i  '^4  (b.  11).  For  the  ancieiit 
trrangements  of  'the  martyrdom'  we  refer  the 
reader  to  the  admirable  account  of  Canterbury 
Cathedral  by  Professor  Willis,  pp.  18.  40, 11,  96. 

I  It  may  be  mentioned,  as  an  instance  of  Hnme's 
well  known  inaocnraoy.  that  he  represents  Becket 
as  taking  refuge  Un  the  church  of  St  Benedict.' 
eridently  thinUng,  if  he  thought  at  all.  that  it  Was 
a  parish  church  dedicated  to  that  saint 

•  Gamier,  19,  b.  19.  ■  Garnier,  72,  b.  5. 

•  Gamier,  72,  9.  >  Gamier,  72,  10 
«  Gervase,  Act  Pont,  ie72;  Gamier,  71 


from  the  fourth  step,'  whidi  he  had  reached 
in  his  ascent,  with  a  slight  motion  of  his 
head,  apparently  a  gesture  of  some  signifi- 
cance to  the  monks  who  remembered  it,'  he 
descended  to  the  transept  Fitzurse  sprang 
back  two  or  three  paces,  and  Becket  passing  * 
by  him  took  up  his  station  between  the  cen- 
tral pillar  °  and  the  massive  wall  which  still 
forms  the  south  west  corner  of  what  was  then 
the  chapel  of  St.  Benedict'  Here  they 
gathered  round  him,  with  the  cry,  *  Absolve 
the  bishops  whom  you  have  excommuni- 
cated.'y  *I  cannot  do  other  than  I  have 
done,'  he  replied,  and  turning  *  to  Fitzurse, 
he  added — 'Reginald,  you  have^  received 
many  favours  at  my  hands;  why  do  yon 
come  into  my  church  armed?'  Fitzurse 
planted  the  axe  against  his  breast,  and  re- 
turned for  answer,  *  You*  shall  die, — T  will ' 
tear  out  your  heart'  Another,  perhaps  in 
kindness,  struck  him  between  the  shoulders 
with  the  fiat  of  his  sword,  exclaiming, '  Fly ; 
you  are  a  dead  man.'*>  *  I  am  ready  to  die,* 
replied  the  prelate,  'for  God  and  the  Church, 
but  I  warn  you  in  the  name  of  God  Almighty 
to  let  my  men  escape.'® 

The  well-known  horror  which  in  that  age 
was  felt  at  an  act  of  sacrilege,  together  with 
the  sight  of  the  crowds  who  were  *  rushinc  in 
from  the  town  through  the  nave,  turned  their 
efibrts  for  the  next  few  moments  to  carrying 
him  out  of  the  church.^  Fitzurse  threw 
down  the  axe,^  and  tried  to  drag  him  out  by 
the  collar  of  his  cloak,''  calling,  *  Come  with  us 
— you  are  our  prisoner.'  *  I  will  not  fly,  you 
detestable  fellow,'^  was  the  reply  of  the  Arch- 
bishop, roused  to  his  usual  vehemence.  The 
four  kni^ts,  to  whom  was  now  added  a  sub* 
deacon,  Hugh  of  Horsea,  surnamed  Mauolerc, 
chaplain  ofKobertdeBroc,"  struggled  violent- 
ly to  put  him  op  Tracy's  shoulders  ;■  but 
Becket  set  his  back  against  the  pillar,*"  and 
resisted  with  all  his  might,  whilst  GrimP  threw 
his  arms  around  him  to  aid  his  efibrts.  In  the 
scuffle  Becket  fastened  upon  Tracy,  shook 
him  by  his  coat  of  mail,  and,  exerting  his 
great  strength,  fiung  him  down  on  the  pave- 
ment. <i     Fitzurse  rejoined  the  fray,  with  a 

»  Qervase,  Act.  Pont,  1672;  Gamier,  72. 

•  Grim,  75;  Roger,  166. 

*  Fittttephen,  801 ;  Gamier,  72. 
«  Fitzstephen,  802  ;  Garnier,  72. 

'  MatL  Paris,  104.    r  Gervase,  Act  Pont,  1678. 
«  Will.  Cant,  82.  •  Grim,  79 ;  Gamier,  72. 

«►  Roger,  166.        *  Grim,  75,  76;  Roger.  166. 
«  Garnier,  72;  Anon.  Passio  Qttinta,  176;  Ht»> 
Stephen,  801 ;  Grim,  76;  Roger,  166. 
r  Anon.  Lamh,  122;  Fitsstephen,  802. 
^  Grim,  76.    <  Fltntephen,  802;  Benedict  88. 

*  Gamier,  72.       »  Gervase,  Act  Pont,  1678. 
»  Roger,  166;  Gacrnier,  71.        *  Roger,  166. 

•  Gamier,  72,  78.  1. 

9  Fitestephen,  802 ;  Gamier,  l^f^  i 

«  ^enediet,  66;  Roger,  166;  GervMV^WFo^ 
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drawn  sword,  and,  as  he  drew  near,  Beoket 
^ve  full  vent  to  his  anger ;  the  spirit  of  the 
Chancellor  rose  within  him,  and  with  a  coarse' 
epithet  not  calculated  to  turn  away  his  ad- 
versary's wrath,  exclaimed,  *  You  profligate 
wretch,  you  are  my  man — you  have  done  me 
fealty — you  ought  not  to  touch  me.'*  Fitz- 
nrse,  roused  to  frenzy,  retorted — '  I  owe  you 
no  fealty  or  homage,  contrary  to  my  fealty  to 
the  King,'*  and  waving  the  sword  over  his 
head,  cried,  *  Strike,  strike?'  (Ferez,  ferez), 
but  merely  dashed  off  the  prelate's  cap.  The 
Arqhbishop  covered  his  eyes  with  his  joined 
hands,  bent  his  neck,  and  said,^  '  I  commend 
myself  to  God,  to  St.  Denys  of  France,  to  St 
Alfege,  alid  to  the  saints  of  the  Church.' 
Meanwhile  Tracy,  who,  since  his  fall,  had 
thrown  off  his  hauberk  to  move  more  easily, 
sprang  forward  and  struck  '  a  more  decided 
blow.  Grim,  who  up  to  this  moment  had  his 
arm  round  Becket,  threw  it  up  to  intercept 
the  blade,  Becket  exclaiming, '  Spare  this  de- 
fence.' The  sword  lighted  on  the  arm  of 
the  monk,  which  fell  wounded  or  broken  ;7 
and  he  fled  disabled  to  the '  nearest  altar, 
probably  that  of  St  Benedict  within  the 
chapel.  It  is  a  proof  of  the  coufusion  of  the 
scene,  that  Grim  the  receiver  of  the  blow,  as 
well  as  most  of  the  narrators,  believed  it  to 
have  been  dealt  by  Fitzurse,  while  Tracy,  who 
is  known  to  have  been*  the  man  from  his 
subsequent  boast,  believed  that  the  monk 
whom  he  had  wounded  was  John  of  Salis- 
bu ry .  The  speut  force  of  the  stroke  descended 
on  Becket's  head,  grazed  the  crown,  and 
finally  rested  on  bis  left  shoulder,^  cutting 


1178 ;  Herbert.  881.  All  but  Herbert  believe  this 
to  have  been  FLtiorBe,  but  the  referenoe  of  Herbert 
to  Tracy's  confession  is  decisive. 

'  'Lenonem  appellans/  Roger,  167;  Grim,  66. 
It  is  this  part  of  tne  narrative  that  was  so  inge- 
nioasly,  and,  it  must  be  confessed,  not  altogether 
without  justice,  selected  as  the  ground  of  the 
official  account  of  Beckefs  death,  published  by 
Kinff  Henrv  VIll.,  and  which  represented  him  as 
having  fallen  in  a  scuffle  with  the  knights,  in 
which  he  and  they  were  equally  aggressors. 

■  Grim,  66. 

t  Grim,  66 ;  Roffer,  167 ;  Gamier,  78. 

«  Gamier,  78.  These  are  in  several  of  the  ac- 
counts made  his  last  words  (Roger,  267;  Alan, 
and  Addit  to  John  of  Salisbury,  p.  876);  but  this 
is  clearly  the  moment  when  they  were  spoken. 

«  Gamier,  73. 

f  The  words  in  which  this  act  is  described  in  al- 
most all  the  chronicles  have  given  rise  to  a  curious 
mistake: — *Brachium  Edwarai  Orimferi  abscidit' 
By  running  together  these  two  words,  later  writers 
have  produced  the  name  of  *Grimfere.'  Many 
similar  confosioiis  will  occur  to  classical  scholars. 
In  most  of  the  medieval  pictures  of  the  murder. 
Grim  is  represented  as  the  orossbearer,  which  is  an 
enor.  The  acting  crossbearer,  Hemry  of  Auzenre^ 
had  doubtless  fled.  >  Wia  Oant,  83. 

•  Fltsstephen^  802;  Will  Oant,  88 ;  Gamier,  78. 

^  ^ill  Cant,  88;  Gamier,  78. 


through  the  clothes  and  skin.  The  next  blow, 
whether  struck  by  Tracy  or  Fitzurse,  was  oi^ 
with  the  flat  of  Uie  sword,  and  again  on  the 
bleeding  head,^  which  Becket  drew  bade  m 
if  stunned,  kind  then  raited  his  clasped  hands 
above  it.  The  blood  from  the  first  blow  wv 
trickling  down  his  face  in  a  thin  streak ;  1m 
wiped  it  with  his  arm,  and  when  he  saw  tks 
stain  he  said — *  Into  thy  hands,  O  Lord,  I 
commend  my  spirit.'  At  the  third  blofw, 
which  was  also  from  Tracy,  he  sank  on  faii 
knees — his  arms  falling — but  his  hands  stiU 
joined  as  if  in  prayer.  With  his  face  tnriMd 
towards  the  altar  of  St.  Benedict,  he  mur- 
mured in  a  low  voice,  which  might  just  ham 
been  caught  by  the  wounded  Grim,^  who  was 
crouching  close  by,  and  who  alone  repom 
the  words — *  For  the  name  of  Jesus,  and  the 
defence  of  the  Church,  I  am  willing  to  die.' 
Without  moviug  hand  or  foot,®  he  felt  flat  on 
his  face  as  he  spoke,  in  front  of  the  comer 
wall  of  the  chapel,  and  with  such  dignity  thai 
his  mantle,  whi<^  extended  from  head  to 
foot,  was  not  disarranged.  In  this  poston 
he  received  from  Richard  the  Breton  a  tre- 
mendous blow,  accompanied  with  the  excla- 
mation (in  allusion  to  a  quarrel  of  Becket 
with  Prince  William),  *  Take'  this  for  love  of 
my  Lord  William,  brother  of  the  King*'  Hie 
stroke  was  aimed  with  such  violence  that  tlie 
scalp  or  crown  of  the  head  « — ^which,  it  was 
remarked,  was  of  unusual  siae — was  sevetvd 
from  the  skull,  and  the  sword  snapped  in  two 
on  the  marble  pavement.^  Hugh  of  Honea, 
the  subdeacon  who  had  joined  Uiem  as  ihej 


•  Will.  Oant,  88.  *  Grim,  ««, 

•  Gervase,  Ghron.,  d466.         '  fitssiephen,  80i. 
f  Grim.  11 ;  Roger,  167 ;  Passio  Qainta,  177. 

^  Benedict,  66.  For  the  pavement  heing  marble; 
see  Benedict,  66,  and  Gamier,  79,  b.  19.  BaroDros 
(voL  six.  p.  879)  calls  it '  lapideum  payiroentnm.' 
A  spot  is  still  shown  in  Oanterbniy  Cathedral, 
wita  a  square  piece  of  stone  said  to  have  b^m  in- 
serted in  the  pavement  in  the  place  of  a  portaoa 
taken  out  and  sent  to  Borne.  That  the  ^otae 
marked  is  precisely  the  place  where  Becket  fell,  is 
proved  hy  its  exact  accordance  with  the  locaUtMS 
so  minutely  deecribed  in  the  several  narraUfee ; 
and  that  a  Dieee  was  taken  to  Rome  by  the  legtaa 
in  1178,  ana  deposited  in  Sta.  Maria  Magpare^  i$ 
also  well  authenticated  (see  Baronius,  vol  xix.  896)l 
But  whether  the  flagstones  now  remaining  are 
really  the  same,  must,  w#^  fear,  remain  in  doubt 
The  ^eee  sent  to  Rome  js  ascertained,  afto*  difi* 
gent  inquiry,  to  be  do  longer  in  existence.  Ano4k«r 
story  states  that  Benedict,  when  appointed  Abbot 
of  Peterborough  in  1177,  being  vexed  at  fin^sf 
th{^  his  predecessor  had  pawuM  or  sold  the  reiiei 
of  the  aobey,  returned  to  Canterbury,  and  curied 
oSf  amongst  other  memorials  of  St  Tnomas,  the 
stones  of  the  navement  which  ^ad  been  aprinUed 
with  his  blood,  and  had  two  altars  made  fron 
them  for  Peterborough  Cathedral.  SttU,  as  ths 
whole  floor  must  have  been  flooded,  he  may  have 
removed  only^  thoae  a^Jaeent  to  the  flagstones  h^m 
which  the  piece  was  taken— a  anrnxMitiaa  with 
■^      Digitized  by  VJH^TIwiC 
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entered  the  chordi,^  tainted  bj  the  othen 
with  having  taken  no  share  in  the  deed, 
planted  his  foot  on  the  neck  of  the  corpse, 
thrust  his  sword  into  the  ghastly  wosnd,  and 
soattered  the  brains  orer  the  parement  *■  Let 
lu  go— let  us  go,'  he  said  in  conclusion; 
*the  traitor^  is  dead;  he  will  rise  no 
more.'^ 

This  was  the  final  act  One  only  of  the 
four  knights  had  stmck  no  blow.  Ht^h  de 
Moreville  throughont  retained  the  gentier 
disposition  for  which  he  was  distinguished, 
and  contented  himself  with  holding  back  at 
the  entrance  of  the  transept  the  crowds  who 
were  pouring  in  through  the  nave.™ 

The  murderers  rushed  out  of  the  church, 
through  the  cloisters,  into  the  palace.  Tracy, 
in  a  confession  made  long  afterwards  to  Bat- 
tholomew  Bishop  of  Exeter,  said  that  them 
apirits,  which  had  before  been  raised  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  excitement,  gave  way  when 
the  deed  was  perpetrated,  and  that  they  re- 
tired with  trembling  steps,  expecting  the 
earth  to  open  and  swallow  them  up.>^  8ach, 
however,  was  not  their  outward  demeanour, 
as  it  was  recollected  by  the  monks  of  the 
place.  With  a  savage  burst  of  triumph* 
they  ran,  shouting,  as  if  in  battle,  the  royal 
watchword^ — *The  King's  men,  the  King's 
xfien  r  wounding,  as  they  went,  a  servant  of 
the  Archdeacon  of  Sens  for  lamenting  the 
murdered  prelate.*  Robert  deBroc,  as  laiow- 
iBg  the  palace,  had  gone  before  to  take  po»- 
aession  of  the  private  apartments.  There 
they  broke  open  the  desks  and  writtng*casee, 
and  seized  many  papal  bulla,  charters,'  and 
other  documents,  which  Randulph  de  Broc 
sent  to  the  King.  They  then  traversed  the 
whole  of  the  palace,  plundering  gold  and  sil- 
ver vases;'  the  magnificent  vestments  and 
utensils  employed  in  the  services  of  the 
church;  the  furniture  and  books  of  the 
monks'  rooms,  and,  lastly,  the  horses  from 
the  stables,  on  which  Becket  had  prided  him- 
self to  the  last.^  The  amount  of  plunder  was 
estimated  by  Fitzstephen  at  2000  marks. 
To  their  great  surprise  they  found  two  hair- 
cloths among  the  efieota  of  the  Archbishop, 
And  threw  £em  away.  As  ^e  murderere 
left  the  cathedral,  a  tremendous  storm  of 

which  the  present  M>pearAnoe  of  the  flagstone  re- 
markably correspoDds. 

<  Benedict  (66)  ascribes  this  to  Brito ;  the 
anonymous  Passio  Quinta  (177)  to  fltznrse; 
Herbert  (846)  to  Robert  de  Broe. 

k  Fitzstephen,  808;  Boger,  268;  Benedict,  67; 
Garnier,  14,        ,  '  Grim,  78. 

■  Roger,  108 ;  Grim,  77 ;  Garnier,  74 

»  Herbert,  851.  •  Grim,  79. 

f  Gamier,  74,  b  1;  Grim,  79;  Roger,  168; 
Fitatephen,  806.  <  Gamier,  76. 

r  Gamier,  74.    *  FItatephen,  806 ;  Gamier,  7lk 

t  Herbert^  862. 


thunder  and  rain  burst  over  Oanterbury,  and 
the  night  fell  in  thick  darkness^  upon  the 
scene  of  the  dreadful  deed. 

The  crowd  was  every  instant  increased  by 
the  multitudes  flocking  in  from  the  town  on 
the  tidings  of  the  event  There  was  still  at  that 
moment,  as  in  his  lifetime,  a  strong  division 
of  feeling — horror  was  expressed,  not  at  the 
murder,  but  at  the  sacrilege;  and  Orim  over- 
heard even  one  of  the  monks  declare  that  the 
Primate  had  paid  A  just  penalty  for  his  ob- 
stinacy,' and  was  not  to  be  lamented  as  a 
martyr.  Others  said,  ^  he  wished  to  be  king, 
and  more  than  king — let  him  be  king,  let 
him  be  king.'  ^ 

At  last,  however,  the  cathedral  was  cleared, 
and  the  gates  shut;*  and  for  a  time  the  body 
lay  entirely  deserted.  It  was  not  till  the  night 
quite  closed  in  that  Osbert,  the  chamberlain  of 
the  Archbishop,  entered  with  a  light,  found 
the  corpse  lying  on  its  face,  and  cut  off  a  piece 
of  his  shirt  to  bind  up  the  frightful  gash  on 
the  head.  The  doors  of  the  cathedral  were 
again  opened,  and  the  monks  returned  to  the 
spot  Then,  for  the  first  time,  they  ventured 
to  give  way  to  their  grief,  and  a  loud  lamen- 
tation resounded  through  the  stillness  of  the 
night  When  they  turned  the  body  with  its 
few  upwards,  all  were  struck  by  the  calmness 
and  beauty  of  the  countenance :  a  smile  still 
seemed  to  play  on  the  features — the  colour 
on  the  cheeks  was  fresh— rand  the  eyes  were 
dosed  as  if  in  sleep.*  The  top  of  the  head, 
wound  round  with  Osbert's  shirt,  was  bathed 
in  blood,  but  the  face  was  marked  only  by 
one  faint  streak  that  crossed  the  nose  from 
the  right  temple  to  the  left  cheek.'»  Under- 
neath the  body  they  found  the  axe  which 
Fitzurse  had  thrown,  and  a  small  iron  ham- 
mer, brought,  apparently,  to  force  open  the 
door ;  close  by  were  lying  the  two  fragments 
of  l»e  Bret's  broken  sword,  and  the  Arch- 
bishop's cap,  which  had  been  struck  off  in  the 
banning  of  the  fray.  All  these  they  care- 
fully preserved.  The  blood,  which,  with  the 
brams,  were  scattered  over  the  pavement, 
they  collected  and  placed  in  vessels ;  and  as 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  hour  increased,  the 
bystanders,  who  already  beffan  to  esteem  him 
a  martyr,  cut  off  pieces  of  their  clothes  to  dip 
in  the  Wood,  and  anointed  their  eyes  with  it 
The  clofdc  and  outer  pelisse,  which  were  rich 
with  sanguinary  stains,  were  given  to  the 
poor — a  proof  of  the  imperfect  apprehension 
as  yet  entertained  of  the  value  of  these  relics, 
which  a  few  years  afterwards  would  have 
been  literally  worth  their  weight  in  gold,  and 


•  FItntephen,  814 

«  Grim,  79,  80.      r  Grim,  87.      ■  Roger,  189. 

•  WilL  Cant,  88.      Dgitize^d^Pil«l^k<^l^ 
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which  were    then    sold    for   BomA  trifling 

After  tying  up  the  head  with  clean  linen, 
and  fastening  the  cap  over  it,  thej  placed  the 
hody  on  a  bier,  and  carried  it  op  tne  succes- 
sive flights  of  steps  which  led  from  the  tran- 
sept through  the  choir — *  the  glorious  choir,' 
as  it  was  called,  '  of  Conrad ' — to  the  high 
altar,  in  front  of  which  they  laid  it  down. 
The  night  was  now  far  advanced,  but  the 
<shoir  was  usually   lighted — and    probably, 
therefore,  on  this  great  occasion — by  a  chan- 
delier with  twenty -four  wax  tapers.    Vessels 
were  placed  underneath  the  body  to  catch 
any  drops  of  blood  that  might ^  fall,  and  the 
monks  sat  weeping  around.®     The  aged  Ro- 
bert, canon  of  Merton,  the  earliest  friend  and 
instructor  of  Becket,  and  one  of  the  three  who 
had  remained  with  him  to  the  last,  consoled 
them  by  a  narration  of  the  austere  life  of  the 
martyred  prelate,  which  hitherto  had  been 
only  known  to  himself,  as  the  confessor  of  the 
ascetic  dignitary,  and  to  Brun  the  valet'   In 
proof  of  it  he  thrust  his  hand  under  the  gar- 
ment and  showed  the  monk's  habit  and  hair- 
cloth shirt  which  he  wore  next  bis  skin.   This 
was  the  one  thing  wanted  to  raise  the  enthu- 
siasm of  the  bystanders  to  the  highest  pitch. 
Up  to  that  moment  there  had  been  a  jealousy 
of  the  elevation  of  the  ^y  chancellor  to  the 
Archbishopric  of  Canterbury.    The  primacy 
involved  the  abbacy  of  the  cathedral  monas- 
tery, and  the  primates  therefore  had  been, 
with  two  exceptions,  always  chosen  from  the 
monks.    The  fate  of  these  two  had,  we  are 
told,  weighed  heavily  on  Becket's  mind.    One 
was  Stigand,  the  last  Saxon  archbishop,  who 
ended  his  life  in  a  dungeon,  after  the  con- 
quest; the  other  was  Elsey,  who  had  been 
appointed  in  opposition  to  Dunstan,  and  who, 
wter  having  triumphed  over  his  predecessor 
Odo  by  dancing  on  bis  grave,  was  overtaken 
by  a  violent  snow-storm  in  passing  the  Alps, 
and,  in  spite  of  the  attempts  to  resuscitate  him 
by  plunging  his  feet  in  the  bowels  of  his 
horse,  was  miserably  frozen  to  death.   It  now 
for  the    first  time   appeared  that    Becket, 
though  not  formally  a  monk,  had  virtually 
become  one  by  his  secret  austerities.    The 
transport  of  the  fraternity  on  finding  that  he 
had  oeen  one  of  themselves,  was  beyond  all 
bounds.     They  burst  at  once  into  thanks- 
givings, which  resounded  through  the  choir; 
fell  on  their  knees ;  kissed  the  hands  and  feet 
of  the  corpse,  and  called  him  by  that  name 
of  *  Saint  Thomas'*  by  which  he  was  so  long 
known  to  the  European  world.    At  the  sound 
of  the  shout  of  joy  there  was  a  general  rush 
U>  the  choir,  to  see  the  saint  in  sackcloth  who 


•  Benedict,  68.  *  Benedict,  69. 

•  Roger,  168;  Gamier,  76,  1  a      '  (}anii«r,  ^ 
'  Herbert,  827. 


had  hitherto  been  known  as  the  cihancdkr 
in  purple  and  fine  linen.^  A  new  enthisduoi 
was  kindled  by  the  spectacle ;  Arnold,  a  monk, 
who  was  goldsmith  to  the  monastery,  wb 
sent  back,  wi(h  others,  to  the  transept  to 
collect  in  a  basin  any  vestiges  of  the  Wood 
and  brains  now  become  so  precious;  asd 
benches  were  placed  across  the  spot,  to  pre- 
vent its  being  dfesecrated  by  the  footsteps  of 
the  crowd.*  This  perhaps  was  the  moment 
that  the  great  ardour  of  the  citizens  first  be- 
gan for  washing  their  hands  and  eyes  with 
the  blood.  One  instance  of  its  applicatioD 
gave  rise  to  a  practice  which  becanae  the  dis- 
tinguishing characteristic  of  all  the  subse- 
quent pilgrimages  to  the  shrine.  A  cltizea 
of  Canterbury  dipped  a  corner  of  his  shirt  in 
the  blood,  went  home,  and  gave  it,  mixed  in 
water,  to  his  wife,  who  was  paralytic,  and 
who  was  said  to  have  been  cured.  This  sug- 
gested the  notion  of  mixing  the  blood  wi& 
water,  which,  endlessly  diluted,  was  kept  in 
innumerable  vials,  to  be  distributed  to  tbe 
pilgrims  ;^  an<l  thus,  as  the  palm  ^  was  a  ngfi 
of  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  and  a  scallop- 
shell  of  a  pilgrimage  to  Gompostello,  so  s 
vial  or  bottle  became  ihe  mark  of  a  pilgrim- 
age to  Canterbury.^ 

Thus- passed  the  night;  and  it  is  not  vw- 

Othat  in "  the  red  glare  of  an  Auron 
18,  which,  after  the  stormy  evening, 
lighted  up  the  midnight  sky,  the  exdted 
populace,  like  that  at  Rome  after  the  murder 
of  Rossi,  should  fianey  that  they  saw  the  blood 
of  the  martyr  go  lip  to  heaven ;  or  that,  n 
the  wax-lights  sank  down  in  the  cathedral, 
and  the  firet  streaks  of  Uie  grey  winter  morn- 
ing broke  through  the  stained  windows  of 
Conrad's  dioir,  the  monks  who  sate  round 
the  corpse  should  imagine  that  the  right  im 
of  the  dead  man  was  slowlv  raised  in  the 
sign  of  the  gtosb,  as  if  to  bless  his  faithfiil 
followers." 

Early  in  the  next  day  a  rumour  or  a  mes- 
sage came  to  tbe  monks  that  Robert  de 
Broc  forbade  them  to  bury  the  body  amoU 
the  tombs  of  the  archbishops,  and  that  b 
threatened  to  drag  it  out,  hang  it  on  a  giM^ 
tear  it  with  horses,  cut  it  to  pieces,*  or  throw 
it  into  some  pond  or  sink  to  be  devoured  bf 
swine  or  birds  of  prey,  as  a  fit  portion  for  tlw 
corpse  of  his  master's  enemy.  *  Had  St.  Pet«f 
so  dealt  with  the  King,'  he  said,  *  by  the  body 
of  St.  Denys,  if  I  had  been  there  I  would 
have  driven  my  sword  into  his  skull.'  p  Tb^ 

^  Fitzstepfaen,  808 ;  Gervase,  Chron^  1416. 
»  FitsMtephen,  808.  ^  Fitrstephen,  M 
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aooordingly  oloaed^  the  doon,  irbi(^  ap« 
parently  had  remained  open  throvgh  tbe 
night  to  admit  the  populace,  and  determmed 
to  bury  tbe  corpse  in  the  crypt  Thither 
they  carried  it,  and  in  that  venerable  yank 
prdceeded  to  their  mournful  task,  aasiBted  by 
the  Abbot  of  Boxley  and  the  Prior  of  Dover, 
who  had  come  to  advise  with  the  Archbishop 
about  the  vacancy  of  the  Pnory  at  Canter- 
bury. A  discussion  seems  to  have  taken  place 
whether  the  body  should  be  washed,  accord- 
ing to  tbe  usual  custom,  which  ended  in  their 
removing  the  clothes  for  the  purpose.  The 
mass  of  vestments  in  which  he  was  wrapt  is 
almost  incredible,  and  appears  to  have  been 
worn  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  warmth,  and  in 
consequence  of  his  naturally  chilly  tempera- 
ment. First,  there  was  the  Urge  brown  man- 
tle, with  white  fringes  of  wool ;  below  this  there 
was  a  white  surplice,  and  again  bdow  this  a 
white  fur  garment  of  lamb's  wool.  Next 
these  were  two  short  woollen  pelisses,  which 
were  cut  off  with  knives  and  given  away,  and 
under  these  the  black  cowled  garment  of  tbe 
Benedictine'  order,  and  the  shirt*  without 
sleeves  or  fringe  that  it  might  not  be  visible 
on  the  outside^  The  lowermost  covering  was 
the  haircloth,  which  had  been  made  of  un* 
usual  roughaess,  and  within  the  haircloth 
was  the  warning^  letter  he  had  received 
on  the  night  of  Uie  27th.  The  existence  of 
tbe  penitential  garb  had  been  pointed  out  on 
the  previous  night  by  Robert  of  Merton ;  but, 
aa  they  proceeded  in  their  task,  their  admira- 
tion increased.  The  haircloth  encased  the 
entire  body,  down  to  the  knees;  the  hair 
drawers,^  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  dress, 
being  covered  on  the  outside  with  linen,  that 
it  might  escape  observation ;  and  die  whole 
so  fastened  together  as  to  admit  of  being 
readily  taken  cSf  for  his  daily  scourgings,'  of 
which  yesterday's  portion  was  still  i^parent 
in  the  stripes  on  his  body.'  Such  austerity 
had  hitherto  been  unknown  to  English  saints, 
and  the  marvel  was  increased  by  the  sight ' 
—to  our  notions  so  revolting — of  the  innu- 
merable verm^  with  which  the  haircloth 
abounded, — boiling  over  with  them,  as  one 
ftODOunt  describes  it,  bke  water*  in  a  simmer- 
mg  oddron.  At  the  dreadful  spectacle  all 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  previous  night  revived 
with  double  ardour.  They  looked  at  each 
other  in  silent  wonder;  then  exclaimed,  *  See, 
see  what  a  true  monk  he  was,  and  we  knew 
it  not ;'  and  burst  into  alternate  fits  of  weep- 
ing  and  laughter,  between  the  sorrow  of 
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having  lost  sudi  a  head,  and  the  joy  of 
having  found  such  a  saint.^  The  discovery 
of  so  mudi  mortification,  combined  with  the 
more  prudential  reasons  for  hastening  the 
funeral,  induced  them  to  abandon  the  thought 
of  washing  a  corpse  already,  as  it  was  thought, 
sufiSciently  sanctified,  and  they  at  once  pro- 
ceeded to  lay  it  out  for  burial. 

Over  the  haircloth,  linen  shirt,  monk's  cowl, 
and  linen  hose,^  they  put  first  the  dress  in 
which  he  was  ordained,  and  which  he  had 
himself  desired  to  be  preserved  ^-—namely, 
the  alb,  superhumeral,  chrismatic,  mitre,  stole, 
and  mapnla ;  and,  over  these,  according  to 
the  usual  custom  in  Archiepiseopal  funerals, 
the  ArohUshop's  insignia,  namely,  the  tunic, 
dalmatic,  chasuble,  tb^e  pall  with  its  pins,  the 
chalice,  the  gloves,  the  ring,  the  sandals,  and 
the  pastoral  staff* — all  of  which,  being  pro- 
bably kept  in  the  treasury  of  the  cathedral, 
were  accessible  at  the  moment.  Thus  arrayed 
he  was  laid  by  the  monks — amongst  whom 
was  the  chronicler  Gervase— in  a  new  marble 
sarcophagus'  which  stood  in  the  ancient 
crypt,'  immediately  at  the  back  of  the  shrine 
of  the  Virgin,^  between  the  altars  of  St  Au- 
gustine and  St.  John  the  Baptist^  The 
remains  of  the  blood  and.  brains  were  placed 
outside  tbe  tomb,  and  the  doors  of  tbe  crypt 
closed  against  all  entrance.'^  No  mass  was 
said  over  the  Archbishop's  grave,"  for  from 
the  moment  that  armed  men  had  entered, 
the  church  was  supposed  to  have  been  dese- 
crated :  the  pavement  of  the  cathedral  °  was 
taken  up ;  the  belh»  ceased  to  ring ;  the  walls 
were  divested  of  their  hangings ;  the  cruci- 
fixes were  v^ed ;  the  altars  stripped,  as  in 
Passion  week;  and  the  services  were  con- 
ducted without  chanting  P  in  the  chapter- 
house. This  desolation  continued  till  the 
next  year,  when  Odo  the  Prior,  with  the 
monks,  took  advantage  of  the  arrival  of  the 
Papal  legates,  who  came  to  make  full  inquiry 
into  the  murder,  to  request  their  influence 
with  the  bishops  to  procure  a  re-consecration. 
The  task  was  intrusted  <i  to  the  Bishops  of 
Exeter  and  Chester;  and  on  the  21st  of  De- 

*»  Roger,  169;  Gamier,  77,  b.  8a 
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eember,  the  Feaet  of  &.  Thomas  the  Apostle, 
1171,  Barthobmew,  Bishop  ofEieter,  again 
celebrated  mass,  and  preached  b  sermon  on 
the  text, '  For  the  multitude  of  the  sorrows 
that  I  bad  in  my  heart,  thy  comforts  ha?« 
refreshed '  my  soul.' 

Within  three  years  the  popular  enthusiasm 
was  confirmed  by  the  highest  authority  of 
the  Church.  In  11Y2  legates  were  sent  by 
Alexander  IlL  to  investigate  the  alleged 
miracles,  and  they  carried  back  to  Rome  the 
tunic  stained  with  blood,  and  a  piece  of  the 
pavement  on  which  the  brains  were  scattered 
— relics  which  were  religiously  deposited  in 
the  Basilica  of  Sta.  Maria  Ma^ore.*  In 
1173  a  Council  was  called  at  Westminster 
to  hear  letters  read  from  the  Pope,  authoris- 
inff  the  invocation  of  the  martyr  as  a  saint 
All  the  bishops  who  had  opposed  him  were 
present,  and,  after  begging  pardon  for  their 
offence,^  expressed  their  acquiescence  in  the 
decision  of  the  Pope.  In  the  course  of  the 
same  year,  he  was  regularly  canonized,  and 
the  29th  of  December  was  set  apart  as  the 
Feast  of  St  Thomas  of  Canterbury. 

A  wooden  altar,  which  remained  unchang- 
ed through  the  subsequent  alterations  and 
increased  magnificence  of  the  Cathedral,  was 
erected  on  the  site  of  the  murder,  and  in 
front  of  the  ancient  stone  wall  of  St  Bene- 
dict's Chapel.  It  was  this  which  gave  rise 
to  the  mistaken  tradition,  repeated  in  books, 
in  pictures,  and  in  sculptures,  that  the  pre- 
late was  slain  while  praying  at  the  altar.^  It 
remained  till  the  time  of  Erasmus,  who  saw 
it,  with  the  fragments  of  Le  Bret's  sword 
placed  upon  it,  from  which  it  derived  its 
name  of  the  *  Altare  ad  punctom  eosis.'  The 
orypt  in  which  the  body  had  been  laid  so 
hastily  and  secretly  became  the  most  sacred 
spot  in  the  church,  and,  even  afUr  the 
'  translation'  of  the  relics,  in  1220,  to  the  up- 
per church,  continued  to  be  known  down  to 
the  time  of  the  Reformation  as '  Becket's  * 


'  IL  Psrii»  105. 

*  Baronio^  xiz.  S06.  A  frwDsnt  of  the  tonio 
sod  portions  of  the  hrain  tied  up  in  small  blue 
iMies  are  still  shown  in  the  reliqnisry  of  this  church 
St  Rome.  The  stone,  as  we  have  said,  has  long 
iinoe  disappeared.  A  tooth  of  the  Saint  is  shown 
at  the  Church  dedioated  to  him  at  Verona,  a  hand 
at  Florence,  and  part  of  the  arm  in  the  Chapel  of 
the  Englit^h  College  at  Rome.  *  M.  Paris^  106. 

■  The  gradual  growth  of  the  story  is  curious  :<p— 
t.  The  pofithnmous  altar  of  the  martyrdom  is  re- 
Dreeant^  as  standing^  there  at  the  time  of  his 
aeath.  t.  This  altar  is  next  confounded  with  the 
altar  within  the  chapel  of  St  Benedict  8.  This 
altar  is  again  transformed  into  the  High  Altar. 
And,  4  In  these  successive  changes  the  furious 
altercation  is  converted  into  an  assault  on  an  un- 
prepared and  saintly  worshipper,  kneeling  belbi^ 
die  altar. 

■  See  Goughrs  Sepulchral  Mooameotfi  L  25. 


Tomb,^  and  was  visited  by  pilgrims  with  a 
rerereooe  only  second  to  that  with  which 
they  regarded  the  shrine  itself.  The  history 
of  the  Shrine  is  a  distinct  chapter  in  the 
cTentful  story. 

It  remains  for  us  now  to  follow  the  fate  of 
the  murderers.  On  the  night  of  the  deed 
the  four  knights  rode  to  Saltwood,  leaving 
Robert  de  Broc  in  possession  of  the  palaee, 
whence,  as  we  hare  seen,  he  brought  or  sent 
the  threatening  message  to  the  monks  on  the 
morning  of  the  dOth.  They  Taunted  their 
deeds  to  each  other,  and  it  was  then  that 
Tracy  claimed  the  glory  of  having  wounded 
John  of  Salisbury.  The  next  day  they  rode 
forty  miles  to  one  of  the  arehiep^soopal  pa- 
laces, and  ultimately  proceeded  to  KnafW- 
borough  Castle,  a  royal  fortress  then  in  poe- 
session  of  Hugh  de  Morevtlle,  where  they  re- 
mained for  a  year.3^ 

From  this  moment  they  disappear  for  a 
time  in  the  black  cloud  of  legend  with  which 
the  monastic  historians  have  enveloped  their 
memory.  Dogs,  it  was  pretended,  refesed  te 
eat  the  crumbs  that  fell  from  their  taMe.* 
Struck  with  remorse,  they  went  to  Rome  to 
receive  the  sentesce  of  Pope  Alexander  IIL, 
and  by  him  were  sent  to  expiate  their  sms  in 
the  Holy  Land.  Moreville,  Fttsurse,  mni. 
Brito— so  the  story  continues— «afler  three 
years'  fighting,  died,  and  were  buried,  aoeord- 
mg  to  some  accounts,  in  front  of  the  chareh 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  according  to  othera, 
in  front  of  the  church  of  Monten^ro,*  with 
an  inscriptton  over  their  graves, — 

*  Hie  jasent  miseri  qui  mart3rri8avemnt 
Beatum  Thomam  Archiepiscopam  Cantuariee- 


Tracy  alone,  it  was  said,  was  sever  able  io 
accomplish  his  vow.  The  crime  of  havieg 
struck  the  first  blow^  was  avenged  by  thm 
winds  of  heaven,  which  always  drove  hiai 
back.  He  was  at  last  seiaed  at  Cosenca  m 
Apulia  with  a  dreadful  disorder,  wbkk 
dHised  him  to  tear  his  flesh  from  his  honm, 
and  there  he  died  miserably,  after  having 
nuuie  his  eonfeaaion  to  the  Bishop  of  tbs 
plaoe^      Hia    fiate  was    loag    rsmembeni 


7  BromptoD,  1064;  Dieeto,  $tn, 

■  Brompton,  1064» 

*  BaroniuB,  xix.  899.  The  legend  hardly 
at  probabiUties.  What  the  *  Chorch  of  the  Black 
Mountain'  may  he  we  know  not;  bat  any  oi>e  wkt 
knows  anything  of  the  Church  of  the  Bob 
Sepnlchre  will  remember  that  its  front  ia^  sad 
always  must  have  been,  a  square  of  public  resact 
to  all  tha  piWms  of  the  world,  where  no  IcMokt 
either  of  murderer  or  saint  eonld  have  erer  bsaa 
plaoed. 

^  ^Primus  y^tcawnr^  lWonia%  xix,  p^  299. 
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among  his  descendants  in  Gloucestershire, 
and  gave  rise  to  the  distich  thai-*— 

*  The  Traeys 
Have  always  the  wind  in  their  facee.^ 

Such  is  the  legend.  The  real  facts  are  curi- 
ously at  variance  with  it,  and  show  how  lit- 
tle trust  can  he  placed  in  this  entire  class  of 
mediffival  traditions.  By  a  singular  recipro- 
city the  principle  for  which  Becket  had  con- 
tended— that  priests  should  not  he  suhjected 
to  the  secular  courts — prevented  the  trial  of 
a  layman  for  the  murder  of  a  priest  hy  any 
other  than  a  clerical  trihunal.  The  conse- 
quence was,  that  the  perpetrators  of  what 
was  thought  the  most  heinous  crime  since 
the  Crucinxion  could  be  visited  with  no  other 
penalty  than  excommunication.  That  they 
should  have  performed  a  pilgrimage  to  Pa- 
lestine is  in  itself  not  improbable,  but  they 
seem  before  long  to  have  recovered  their  po- 
sition. Even  within  the  first  two  years  of 
the  murder  they  were  living  at  court  on 
familiar  terms  with  the  king,  and  constantly 
joined  him  in  the  pleasures  of  the  chase.^ 
Moreville,  who  had  been  justice  itmerant  in 
the  counties  of  Northumberland  and  Cum- 
berland at  the  time  of  the  murder,  was  discon- 
tinued from  his  office  the  ensuing  year ;  but 
in  the  first  year  of  King  John  he  is  recorded 
as  paying  twenty-five  marks  and  three  good 
palfreys  for  holding  his  court  so  long  as  Hel- 
wise  bis  wife  should  continue  in  a  secular 
habit  He  procured  about  the  same  period 
a  charter  for  a  fair  and  market  at  Kirk  Os- 
wald,* and  died  shortly  afterwards,  leaving 
two  daughters.^  The  sword  he  used  at  the 
murder  is  stated  by  Camden  to  have  been 
preserved  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth ; 
and  it  is  now  said  to  be  attached  to  his 
statue  at  Brayton  Castle.  Tracy  was,  within 
four  years  from  the  murder,  justiciair  of  Nor- 
mandy; was  present  at  Falaise  in  1174, 
when  William  King  of  Scotland  did  homage 
to  Henry  II.,  and  m  1176  was  succeeded  in 
his  office  by  the  Bishop  of  Winchester.  He 
died  and  was  buried  at  Morthoe  in  Devon- 
shire, where  he  had  estates,  still  known  by 
the  name  of  Woolacombe  Tracy.  Hence, 
perhaps,  his  selection  of  Bartholomew,  Bishop 
of  Exeter,  as  his  confessor.  The  tomb  which 
is  shown  as  his  grave  seems  really  to  be  that 
of  the  clergyman  of  the  parish  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  called  Sir  William  de  Tracy, 
according  to  the  custom  of  those  times.^ 
There  is,  however,  a  memorial  of  his  con- 

•  Po«'s  Judges^  i.  279,  SSa        <  G^rriM^  14S2. 

•  Levton't  Comberiaod,  p.  127. 

•  Puller's  Worthiea. 
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nexioQ  with  the  murder  in  the  ruins  whiok 
still  remain  of  the  Priory  of  Woodspring,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Bristol  Channel.  This 
priory  was  founded  by  William  de  Courtnmy^ 
descendant  of  Tracy,  in  honour  of  the  Trinity, 
the  Virgin,  and  3L  Thomas  of  Canterbury} 
Fitzur^e  is  said  to  have  gone  over  to  Ireland, 
and  there  to  have  become  the  ancestor  of  the 
M'Mahon  family  in  the  north  of  Ireland*— 
M'Mahon  being  the  Celtic  translation  of 
Bear's  son.^  On  his  flight,  the  estate  which 
he  held  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  Barham  of 
Berham  Court,  lapsed  to  his  kinsman  Robert 
of  Berham — Berham  being,  as  it  would  seeoit 
the  English,  as  M'Mahon  was  the  Irish  feiv 
sion,  of  the  name  Fitzurse.^'  His  estate  of 
Willeton,  in  Somersetshire,  he  made  over, 
half  to  the  knights  of  St.  John  the  year  after 
the  murder,  probably  in  expiation — the  other 
half  to  his  brother  Robert,  who  built  the 
chapel  of  Willeton.^*'  The  descendants  of 
the  family  lingered  for  a  long  time  in  the 
neighbourhood  under  the  same  name,  succet- 
siv^y  corrupted  into  Fitzour,  Fishour,  and 
Fisher.  The  family  of  Bret  or  Brito  was  ear- 
ried  on  through  his  daughter  Maud,  who 
gave  lands  to  the  Priory  of  St  Thomas,  at 
Woodspring,  and  his  granddaughter  Aliee, 
who  in  1288  continued  the  benefaction,  in 
the  hope  *  that  the  intercesdon  of  the  glorioua 
martyr  might  never  be  wanting  to  her  and 
her  children.'^ 

The  figures  of  the  murderers  o>ay  be  aeea 
in  representations  of  the  martyrdom,  wbieh 
on  walla,  or  in  painted  windows,  or  anoient 
freaeoes,  have  survived  the  attempted  ester* 
miuation  of  all  the  monuments  of  the  traitor 
Becket  by  King  Henry  VIII.  SomeCtmea 
three,  sometimes  four  are  given,  but  always 
so  far  £uthful  to  history,  that  Moreville  is 
stationed  aloof  from  the  massacre.  Two 
vestiges  of  such  representations  still  remain 
in  Canterbury  Cathedral.  One  is  a  paintiBg 
on  a  board,  now  greatly  defaced,  and  kept 
near  the  tomb  of  King  Henry  IV.,  over 
which  it  formerly  stood.  It  is  engraved  in* 
Carter's  Ancient  Sculptures,  and,  throng^ « 
the  help  of  the  engraving,  the  principal- 
figures  can  still  be  dimly  discerned.  Trore* 
is  the  common  mistake  of  making  the  Arch- 
bishop kneel  at  the  altar,  and  of  representing 
G^im  as  the  bearer  of  the  cross.  The  knights 
are  carefully  distinguished  from  one  anotiter. 
Fitzurse,  with  two  bears  on  his  coat — (br 
they  are  usually  discriminated  by  their  armo- 
rial bearings — is  depicted  as  inflicting  the 
fatal  stroke.    Bret,  with  boars*  heads^  and 


*  Collinton't  Somersetfthire,  iu.  514. 
k  Fuller's  Wortiiiei.        *^  Harris's  £;eiitk  |U. . 
kk  Oollioson's  Somersetibire,  iii.  487.   „  ,^ ,  „., 
I  CoUiasoa'saoaiersMshir*,  ili.  M».    ^'-'^i^ 
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Tracy,  in  red  and  yellow  armour,  appear 
each  to  have  already  dealt  a  blow.  More* 
Title,  distinguished  by  fleurs-de-lis,  stands 
apart,  and  on  the  ground  lies  the  cap  of 
tbeir  victim  stained  with  blood.  The  other 
is  a  sculpture  over  the  south  porch,  where 
Erasmus  states  that  he  saw  the  figures  of 
*lhe  three  murderers,'  with  their  names  of 
•Tuscus,  Fuscus,  and  Berrus,'  underneath. 
These  figures  have  disappeared  ;  and  it  is  as 
difficult  to  imagine  where  they  could  have 
stood,  as  it  is  to  explain  the  origin  of  the 
names  they  bore ;  but  in  the  portion  which 
remains  there  is  a  representation  of  an  altar 
surmounted  by  a  crucifix,  placed  between 
figures  of  St.  John  and  the  Virgin,  and 
marked  as  the  altar  of  the  martyrdom — *  al- 
tare  ad  punctum  ensis,' — by  sculptured  frag- 
ments of  a  sword,  which  lie  at  its  foot.™ 

But  the  great  expiation  still  remained. 
The  King  had  gone  from  Bur  to  Argenton,  a 
town  situated  on  the  high  table-land  of  south* 
em  Normandy.  There  the  news  first  reach- 
ed him,  and  ne  instantly  shut  himself  up  for 
three  days,  refused  all  food  ^  except  milk  of 
almonds,  rolled  himself  in  sackcloth  and 
ashes,  vented  his  grief  in  frantic  lamentations, 
:and  called  Ood  to  witness  that  he  was  in  no 
^ay  responsible  for  the  Archbishop's  death, 
Qwess  that  he  loved  him  too  little.''  He 
contkraed  in  this  solitude  fat  five  weeks, 
neither  riding,  nor  transacting  public  busi- 
ness, but  exclaiming  again  and  again,  *  Alas  I 
alas !  that  it  ever  happened.'^ 

The  French  King,  the  Ardibishop  of  Sens, 
aind  others,  had  meanwhile  written  to  the 
Fope  denouncing  Henry  in  the  strongest 
lai^af^e  as  the  murderer,  and  calling  for 
vengeance  upon  his  head.^  What  all  ex- 
pected was  an  ^ixoommunication  of  tbe  King, 
and  an  interdict  of  the  kingdom.  Henry,  as 
soon  as  he  was  roused  from  his  retirement, 
sent  -oflT  as  envoys  to  Rome  the  Archbishop  of 
Ronen,  tiie  Bidiop  of  Worcester,  and  others 
of  his  ceHrtiers,  t«  avert  the  dreadful  penal^ 
ties  by  announcing  his  submission.  The 
Archbishop  of  Rouen  returned  on  account  of 
ilhiesB,  and  Alexander  III.)  who  occupied  the 
Papal  See,  and  who,  after  long  stru^les  witii 
his  rival,  had  at  iast  got  back  to  Rome,  re- 
ftised  ta  receive  the  rest  He  was,  in  fact,  in 
the  eyes  of  Chnstendom,  not  wholly  guiltless 

'^  Peph«ipBthe  most  .sii^pilardeTittioB  from  his- 
iorieal  truth  in  tho  piotonal  representatioDS  of  the 
mnrfler  is  to  be  found  in  the  modem  altar-piece  of 
llie«hiireh  of  St  Tboma^  wfalch  forms  tftie  cBapel  of 
the  fiagliih  allege  at  Rome.  Tho  saint  is  repre- 
sented in  a  moDstic  garb  on  his  knees  before  the  altar 
•of  a  Roman  Basilica;  and  behind  him  are  the  three 
hsifhts,  in  oemplete  dassiesl  eostnme,  brandirfiing 
da^rs  like  those  of  the  assassins  of  Gnsar. 

^  ViU  Quadrip.,  p.  14S.  •  M.  Paris,  126. 

«  YUa  Qnadnps  14a.  «  Brompton,  1064 


himself,  in  consequence  of  the  lukewarmness 
with  which  he  had  fought  Becket^s  fights ; 
and  it  was  believed  that  he,  like  the  King, 
had  shut  himself  up  on  hearing  the  news  as 
much  from  remorse  as .  from  grief.     At  last, 
by  a  bribe  of  500  marks,'  an  interview  was 
effected  on  the  heights  of  ancient  Tusculum — 
not  yet  superseded  by  the  modern  Frasoati. 
Two  Cardinals,  Theodore  Bishop  of  PorUia, 
and  Albert  Chancellor  of  the  Papal  See,  were 
sent  to  Normandy  to  receive  the  royal  peni- 
tent's submission,"  and  an  excommunication 
was  pronounced   against  the  murderers  on 
Maundy  Thursday,^  v^hich  is  still  the  usual  day 
for  the  delivery  of  Papal  maledictions.     The 
worst  of  the  threatened  evils — excommunica- 
tion and  interdict — were  thus  avoided ;  but 
Henry  still  felt  so  insecure,  that  he  crossed  over 
to  England,  ordered  all  the  ports  to  be  strictly 
guarded  to  prevent  the  admission  of  the  fatal 
document,  and  refused  to  see  any  one  who 
was  the  bearer  of  letters.^     It  was  during  this 
short  stay  that  he  visited  for  the  last  time  the 
old  Bishop  of  Winchester,*  Henry  of  Blois, 
brother  of  King  Stephen,  well  known  as  the 
founder  of  the  beautiful  hospital  of  St  Cross, 
when  the  dying  old  man  added  his  solemn 
warnings   to   those  which  were   resounding 
from  every  quarter  with  regard  to  the  deed 
of  blood.     From  England  Henry  crossed  St 
George's  Channel  to  his   new  conquests  in 
Ireland,  and  it  was  on  his  return  from  the 
expedition  that  the  first  public  expression  of 
his  penitence  was  made  at  the  Council  held 
by  the  legates  at  Avranches,  in  Normandy. 

The  great  Norman  cathedral  of  that  beau- 
tiful city  stood  on  what  was  perhaps  the 
finest  situation  of  any  cathedral  in  Christen- 
dom^-on  the  brow  of  the  high  ridge  which 
sustains  the. town  of  Avranches,  and  looking 
over  the  wide  bay,  in  the  centre  of  which 
stands  the  sanctuary  of  Norman  chivalry  and 
superstition,  the  majestic  rock  of  St  Nf  ichael, 
crowned  with  its  fortress  and  chapel.  Of  this 
vast  cathedral  one  granite  pillar  alone  has 
survived  the  storm  of  the  French  Revolution, 
and  that  pillar  marks  the  spot  where  Henry 

Erformed  his  first  penance  for  the  murder  of 
)cket  It  bears  an  inscription  with  these 
words : — "  Sur  cette  pierre,  ici,  k  la  porte  de  la 
cath^drale  d' Avranches,  apr^s  le  meurtre  de 
Thomas  Becket,  Arch6v^ue  de  Cantorb^iy, 
HeniT  11^  Roi  d'Angleterre  et  Due  de  No^ 
mandie,  re^ut  l.  genoux,  des  l^gats  du  Pape, 
Pabsolntion  apostolique,  le  Diroanche,  zxu 
Mai,  MCLXXii.'' 

The  council  was  held  in  the  church  oo 
Ascension-day.    On  the  following  Sunday  the 
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King  8wor«  on  the  GoepelA  that  he  had  not 
ordered  or  wished  the  A^rdibishop's  murder ; 
but  that,  as  he  could  not  put  the  aasassins  to 
death,  and  feared  that  bis  fury  had  instigated 
them  to  the  act,  he  was  ready  on  his  part  to 
make  all  satisfaction — ^adding,  of  himself,  that 
he  had  not  grieved  so  much  for  the  death  of 
his  father  or  mother.^  Ue  next  swore  adhe- 
sion to  the  Pope,  restitution  of  the  property 
of  the  see  of  Canterbury,  and  renuaciaUon  of 
the  customs  of  Clarendon ;  and  further  pro- 
mised, if  the  Pope  required,  to  go  a  three- 
yearb'  erusade  to  Jerusalem,  or  Spain,  and  to 
support  200  soldiers  for  the  Templars.*  Af- 
ter this  he  said  aloud,  *'  Behold,  my  Lords 
Legates,  my  body  is  in  your  hands ;  be  as- 
sured that  whatever  you  order,  whether  to  ffo 
to  Jerusalem,  or  to  Rome,  or  to  St  James  (of 
Oompostella),  I  am  ready  to  obey.'  Ilie 
spectators,  whose  sympathy  is  usually  with 
the  sufferer  of  the  hour,  were  almost  moved 
to  tears.*  He  was  thence  led  by  the  legates 
to  the  porch,  where  he  knelt,  but  was  raised 
up,  brought  into  the  church,  and  reconciled. 
The  young  Henry,  at  his  father's  suggestion, 
was  also  present,  and,  placing  his  hand  in  that 
of  Cardinal  Albert,**  promised  to  make  good 
his  father's  oath.  The  Archbishop  of  1u>ur8 
was  in  attendance,  tliat  he  might  certify  the 
penance  to  the  French  king. 

Two  years  passed  again,  and  the  fortunes 
of  the  King  ffrew  darker  and  darker  with  the 
rebellion  of  his  sons.  It  was  this  which  led 
to  the  final  and  greater  penance  at  Canter- 
bury. He  was  conducting  a  campaign 
against  Prince  Richard  in  roitou  when  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester  arrived  with  the  tidings 
that  England  was  in  a  state  of  general  revolt. 
The  Scots  had  crossed  the  border,  under  their 
King ;  Yorkshire  was  in  rebellion,  under  the 
standard  of  Mowbray ;  Norfolk,  imder  Bigod  ; 
the  midland  counties,  under  Ferrers  and  Hun* 
tingdon*;  and  the  Earl  of  Flanders  and  Prince 
Henry  were  meditating  an  invasion  of  Eng- 
land from  Flanders.  All  these  hostile  mcve- 
ments  were  further  fomented  and  sustained 
by  the  revival  of  the  belief,  not  sufficiently 
dissipated  by  the  penance  at  Avranches,  that 
the  King  had  himself  been  privy  to  the  mur- 
der of  the  saint  who  had  now  been  canon- 
ized, and  whose  fame  and  miracles  were 
increasing  year  by  year.  It  was  on  Midsum- 
mer-day that  the  Hishop  found  the  King  at 
Bonneville.®  So  many  messages  had  been 
daily  despatched,  and  so  much  importance 
was  attached  to  the  character  of  the  Bishop 
of  Winchester,  that  the  Normans,  on  seeing  his 
arrival,  exclaimed, '  The  next  thing  that  the 

7  Diceto,  557.       »  Alan.,  in  Vita  Quadrip.,  147. 
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•  Alan.,  Vita  Quadrip.,  147,  148. 
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English  will  send  over  to  fetch  the  King  will 
be  the  Tower  of  London  itself.''*  Henry  saw 
at  once  the  emergency.  That  very  day,  with 
Eleanor,  Mai^ret,  his  son  and  daughter  John 
and  Joan,  and  the  princesses,  wives  of  his 
other  sons,  he  set  out  for  England.  He  em- 
barked, in  spite  of  the  threatening  weather, 
and  ominous  looks  of  the  captain.  A  tre- 
mendous gale  sprang  up,  and  the  King  ut- 
tered a  public  prayer  on  board  the  ship,  that, 
'*  if  his  arrival  in  England  would  be  for  good, 
it  might  be  accomplished ;  if  for  evil,  never?* 
The  wind  abated,  and  he  arrived  at  South- 
ampton on  Monday,  the  8th  of  July.«  From 
that  moment  he  began  to  live  on  the  peni- 
tential diet  of  bread  and  water,  and  deferred 
all  business  till  he  had  fulfilled  his  vow.  He 
rode  to  Canterbury  with  speed,  avoiding 
towns  as  much  as  possible,  and  on  Friday, 
the  12th  of  July,  approached  the  sacred  city 
by  the  usual  road  from  London  over  the  Fo- 
rest of  Blean.  The  first  view  of  the  central 
tower,  with  the  gilded  angel  at  the  snmmii, 
was  just  before  he  reached  the  ancient  village 
and  nospital  of  Harbledown.  This  hospital 
or  leperhouse,  now  venerable  with  the  age  of 
seven  centuries,  was  then  fresh  from  the 
hands  of  its  founder  Lanfranc.  Whether  it 
had  yet  obtained  the  relic  of  the  saint — the 
up[>er  leather  of  his  shoe,  which  Erasmus 
saw,  and  which  remained  in  the  almshouse 
almost  down  to  our  own  day — does  not  ap- 
pear; but  they  halted  there,  as  was  the  wont 
of  all  pilgrims,'  and  made  a  gift  of  40  marks 
to  the  little  church.  And  now,  as  he  climbed 
the  steep  road  beyond  the  hospital,  and  de- 
scended on  the  other  side  of  the  hill,  the 
whole  view  of  the  cathedral  burst  upon  him, 
rising,  not  indeed  in  its  present  proportions, 
but  still  with  its  three  towers  and  vast  fronts 
and  he  leaped  off  his  horse,  and  went  on  foot 
to  the  outskirts  of  the  town.  Here,  at  8t 
Dunstan's  '  church,  he  paused  again,  entered 
the  edifice  with  the  prelates  who  were  pfe- 
i  sent,  stripped  off  his  ordinary  drees,  and 
walked  through  the  streets  in  the  guise  of  a 
penitent  pilgrim — barefoot,  and  with  no  other 
covering  than  a  woollen  shirt,  and  a  cloak 
thrown  over  it  to  keep  off  rain.^ 

So,  amidst  a  wondering  crowd — the  rough 
stones  of  the  streets  marked  with  the  blood 
that  started  from  his  feet — he  reached  the 
cathedral.  There  he  knelt  as  at  Avranches, 
in  the  porch,  then  entered  the  church  aad 
went  straight  to  the  scene  of  the  murder  in 
the  north  transept  Here  he  knelt  again,  and 
kissed  the  saored  stone  on  which  the  Arch- 


«  Ibid. 

•  The  chroniclers  have  made  a  coufusion  be- 
tween June  and  July ;  but  •/u/y  is  right — Qove- 
den,  808.         '  Garnicr,  79.  f  Gamier,  79. 
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Imfaop  bad  fallen,  the  prelates  standing  round 
to  receive  his  confession.  Thence  he  was 
conducted  to  the  crypt,  where  he  again  knelt, 
and  with  groans  and  tears  kissed  the  tomb, 
and  remained  long  in  prayer.  At  this  stage 
of  the  solemnity  Gilbert  Foliot,  Bishop  of 
London — the  ancient  opponent  and  rival  of 
Becket — addressed  the  monks  and  bystanders, 
announcing  to  them  the  King^s  penitence  for 
having  by  his  rash  words  unwittingly  occa- 
sioned the  perpetration  of  a  crime  of  which  he 
hhnself  was  innocent,  and  his  intention  of 
restoring  the  rights  and  property  of  the 
church,  and  bestowing  40  marks  yearly  on 
the  monastery  to  keep  lamps  burning  con- 
stantly at  the  martyr's  tomb.*  The  King  ra- 
tified mil  that  the  bishop  had  said,  requested 
absolution,  and  received  a  kiss  of  reconcilia- 
tion  fVom  the  prior.  He  knelt  again  at  the 
tomb,  removed  the  rough  cape  or  cloak  which 
had  been  thrown  over  his  shoulders,  but  still 
retained  the  woollen  shirt  to  hide  the  hair- 
cloth^ which  was  visible  to  near  observation 
Best  bis  skin,  placedT  his  head  and  shoulders 
in  the  tomb,  and  there  received  five  strokes 
^m  each  bishop  and  abbot  who  was  present, 
beginning  with  Foliot,^  who  stood  by  with 
the  ^balai '  or  monastic  rod  in  his  hand,  and 
^ree  ■*  from  each  of  the  eighty  monks.  Fully 
absolved,  he  resumed  his  clothes,  but  was  still 
left  in  the  crypt— on  the  bare  ground,  with 
bare"  feet  still  unwashed  from  the  muddy 
streets,  and  passed  the  whole  night  fasting. 
At  early  matins  he  rose  and  went  round  the 
altars  and  shrines  of  the  upper  church,  then 
returned  to  the  tomb,  and  finally,  after  hearing 
mass,  set  off,  with  one  of  the  usual  phials  of 
Canterbury  pilgrims,  containing  water  mixed 
with  the  martyr's  blood,  and  rode  to  London, 
which  he  reached  in  a  week." 

So  deep  a  humiliation  of  so  great  a  prince 
was  unparalleled  within  the  memory  of  that 
generation.  The  submission  of  Theodosius  to 
Ambrose,  of  Louis  the  Debonnaire  at  Soissons, 
of  Otho  III.  at  Ravenna,  of  Edgar  to  Dunstan,  of 
the  Emperor  Henry  IV.  to  Gregory  VII.,  were 
only  known  as  matters  of  history.  It  is  not 
aarprising  that  the  usual  figure  of  speech  by 
which  the  chroniclers  express  it  should  be, 
*  the  mountains  trembled  at  the  presence  of 
tie  Lord' — *the  mountain  of  Canterbury 
smoked  before  Him  who?  touches  the  hills 
and  they  smoke.'^  The  auspicious  conse- 
quences were  supposed  to  be  immediate.  The 
Inng  had  arrived  in  London  on  Sunday,  and 
was  so  completely  exhausted  by  the  effects 
%d  the  long  day  and  night  at  Canterbury,  that 


*  Grim,  86.  k  Garnier,  80. 

'  Newbargh  alone  (118,  IJ  represents  the  pe- 
nanee  as  haring  taken  place  in  the  chapter-house, 
doubtless  AS  the  usual  place  for  discipline. 

■  Grim,  86.       •  Dioeto,  616.       "  Gamier,  80. 

»  Grim,  86. 


he  was  seised  with  a  dangerous  fever.  Ob 
the  following  Thnrsday,^  at  midnight,  the 
guards  were  roused  by  a  violent  knocking  at 
the  ^ates.  The  messenger,  who  annoonced 
that  ne  brought  good  tidings,  was  relactantly 
admitted  into  the  King's  bedroom.  The 
King,  starting  from  his  sleep,  said,  *  Who  «K 
thou?''  The  lad  answered,  'I  am  the  boy 
of  your  faithful  Count  Ralph  of  GlanriUe, 
and  I  come  to  bring  you  good  tidings.'  *1m 
our  good  Ralph  well  V  asked  the  King.  *  He 
is  well,'  answered  the  boy;  'and  he  has 
taken  your  enemy  the  King  of  the  Scots  pri- 
soner at  Richmond.'  The  King  was  thon- 
derstruck ;  the  boy  repeated  his  message,  and 
produced  the  letters  confirming  it.*  The 
King  leaped  from  his  bed,  and  retnmed 
thanks  to  God  and  St.  Thomas}  The  vie- 
tory  had  taken  place  on  the  very  Saturday 
on  which  he  had  left  Canterbury,*  after  hav- 
ing made  his  peace  with  the  martyr.^  Oa 
that  same  Saturday  the  fleet  with  which  his 
son  had  intended  to  invade  England  from 
Flanders^  was  driven  back,  and  he  returned 
to  France.® 

Thus  ended  this  great  tragedy.  Its  effiMSta 
on  the  constitution  of  the  country,  and  on 
the  religious  feeling  not  only  of  England  bat 
of  Europe,  would  open  a  new  field  on  whi<^ 
we  have  no  intention  to  enter.  It  is  enough 
if,  from  the  narrative  we  have  given,  a  clearer 
notion  can  be  formed  of  that  remarkable 
event  than  is  to  be  derived  from  the  works 
either  of  his  professed  apologists  or  professed 
opponents — if  the  scene  <5an  be  more  fiiUy 
realized,  the  localities  more  accurately  identi- 
fied, the  man  and  his  age  more  clearly  under- 
stood. If  there  be  any  who  still  regard 
Becket  as  an  ambitious  and  unprincipled 
traitor,  plotting  for  his  own  aggrandise- 
ment against  the  wdfare  of  the  monardiy, 
they  will  perhaps  be  induced,  by  the  account 
of  his  last  moments,  to  grant  to'  him  the 
honour,  if  not  of  a  martyr,  at  le-ast  of  an 
honest  and  courageous  man,  and  to  beb'eve 
that  such  restraints  as  the  religious  awe  of 
high  character,  or  sacred  place  and  oflSoe, 

«  Garnier,  80. 

'  Gervase,  Chron.,  1427.     •  IWd.     «  Grim,  Ml 

^  BromptoD,  1095.    The  effect  of  this  stoir  is 

heigbteoea   by  Gaufridus  Yosiensis  (Script.  K«r. 

Franc..  443),  who  speaks  of  the  annnnncement  as 

takins  place  in  Canterbury  cathedral,  after  mifs 

was  finished. 

•  Brompton,  109ft.  »»  M.  Paris,  p.  l$a 

•  A  lively^  representation  of  Henry's  penaoee  is 
to  be  seen  in  Carter's  Ancient  Sculptures  (pi  50). 
The  King  is  represented  as  kneeling,  crowned  biit 
almost  naked,  before  the  shrine.  Two  great  ofr 
cers,  one  bearing  the  sword  of  State,  stand  behind 
him.  The  monks  in  their  black  Benedictine  robes 
are  defiling  round  the  shrine,  each  with  a  lai^ge 
rod  in  bis  hand  directed  towards  the  bore  shoiUd«i 
of  the  King.  Digitized  by  KJKJ^^I^L 
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laid  OD  men  like  Heony  anci  his  oouriiMB,  are 
not  to  be  despised  in  any  age,  and  in  that 
lawless  and  cruel  time  were  alnioBt  the  only 
aafeguarck  of  life  and  property.  If  there  be 
any  who  are  glad  to  weleone  or  stimulate 
attacks,  however  unmeasured  in  laoffuage  or 
unjust  in  fact)  against  bishops  and  clergy, 
whether  Roman  CathoHc  or  Protestant,  in 
the  hope  of  securing  the  interests  of  Ohrit- 
tian  liberty  against  priestly  tyranny,  they  may 
take   warning  by   the    reflection,   that  the 

Seatest  impulse  ever  given  in  this  country  to 
e  cause  of  sacerdot^  independence  was  the 
seaction  produced  by  the  horror  conaeouent 
on  the  d«ed  of  Fitsurse  and  Tracy.  Those, 
on  the  other  hand,  who,  in  the  curious  change 
of  feeling  that  has  come  over  our^  age,  are 
inclined  to  revive  the  ancient  reverence  for 
St  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  as  the  meek  and 
Centle  saint  of  holier  and  happier  times  than 
oar  own,  may,  perhaps,  be  led  to  modify 
their  judgment  by  the  description,  taken  not 
from  his  enemies  but  from  his  admiring  fol- 
lowers, of  the  violence,  the  obsUnacv,  the 
furious  words  and  acts,  which  deformed  even 
the  dignity  of  his  last  hour,  and  well  nigh 
turned  the  solemnity  of  his  *martyrdon' 
lAto  an  unseemly  brawl.  They  may  learn  to 
see  in  the  brut^d  conduct  of  the  assassins — 
in  tlie  abject  cowardice  of  the  monks — in  the 
unchristian  mortifications  and  the  unchristian 
passions  of  Beoket  himself— how  little  ground 
there  is  for  that  paradise  of  faith  and  love 
which  some  modern  writers  find  for  us  in  Uie 
age  of  the  Plantagenet  kings.^  And  for 
those  who  believe  that  an  indiscriminate 
maintenance  of  ecclesiastical  claims  is  the 
best  service  they  can  render  to  God  and  the 
Church,  and  that  opposition  to  the  powers 
that  be  is  enough  to  entitle  a  bishop  to  the 
honours  of  a  saint  and  a  hero,  it  may  not  be 
without  instruction  to  remember  Uiat  the 
Constitutions  of  Clarendon,  which  Becket 
spent  his  life  in  opposing,  and  of  which  his 
death  procured  the  repeal,  are  now  incorpo- 

'  Ooe  of  the  ablest  of  6ecket*8  reoent  apologists 
(OxaDain,  Xe«  Deux  Chaneelier»\  who  combiDes 
with  his  veneration  for  the  Archbishop  that  sin^- 
lar  admiraUon  which  almost  alt  continental  Catho- 
lics entertain  for  the  late  *  Liberatxir'  of  Ireland, 
declares  that  on  O'Gonnell,  if  on  any  character  of 
this  age,  the  mantle  of  the  saint  and  martyr  has 
descended.  Perhaps  the  readers  of  onr  narrative 
will  think  that,  in  some  respects,  the  comparison 
c^  the  Freachroaa  is  true  in  snotfaer  sense  than 
that  in  which  he  intended  it  So  fixed  an  idea 
has  the  similarity  become  in  the  minds  of  foreign 
Roman  Catholics,  that  in  a  popular  life  of  S. 
Thomas,  published  as  one  of  a  series  at  Prague, 
mider  the  authority  of  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne, 
the  concluding  mWal  is  an  appeal  to  the  example 
of  *  the  most  rforious  of  laymen,*  as  Pope  Gregory 
3rVI.  called  Daniel  0*Connell,  who  as  a  second 
Thomas  strove  and  suffered  for  the  liberti.es  of  his 
ooontry  and  his  efaurch 


rated  in  the  Enf^  law,  and  are  regarded 
without  a  disaentient  voice  as  among  the 
wisest  and  most  necessary  of  English  institu* 
tions;  that  the  especial  point  for  which  he 
surrendered  his  Hfe  was  not  the  independence 
of  the  clergy  from  the  encroachments  of  the 
Grown,  but  the  personal  and  now  forgotten 

Question  of  the  superiority  of  the  see  of 
Santerbury  to  the  see  of  York  ;  and,  lastly, 
that  the  wretched  superstitionB  of  which  the 
ahrine  of  Si.  Thomas  became  the  centre  ended 
by  completely  alienating  the  affections  of 
thinking  men  from  his  memory,  and  render- 
ing the  name  of  Becket  a  by-word  of  reproach 
as  little  proportioned  to  his  real  deserts  as  had 
been  the  reckless  veneration  paid  to  it  by  his 
worshif^>er8  in  the  middle  ages. 


Art.  III. — Xotiw  XVII.,  ta  Fte,  son  Agoni^ 
$a  Mori  ;  CaptiviU  de  la  FamilU  RoyaU 
au  TmnpUy  ouvrage  enrichi  iTAutographiB^ 
de  Fartmitt,  $t  de  Plans.  Par  M.  A.  de 
Beanchesne.    2  vols.    Paris.     1852. 

The  deep  obscurity  that  covered  the  laet 
eighteen  months  of  the  life  of  the  son  of 
Louis  XVL,  and  the  mystery  in  which  hk 
death  and  burial  were  so  strangely  and,  as  it 
seemed,  so  studiously  involved,  gave  to  the 
general  sympathy  that  his  fate  naturally  ex- 
cited an  wlditional  and  somewhat  of  a  more 
romantic  interest  Of  the  extent  of  this  feel- 
ing we  have  evidence  more  conclusive  than 
respectable  in  the  numerous  pretenders  that 
have  successively  appeared  to  claim  identity 
with  him.  We  really  forget  how  many  there 
have  been  of  these  ^  FauntyDauphine^  but 
four — of  the  names  of  Hervagault,  Bruneau, 
Naundorf,  and  Richemont — played  their 
parts  with  a  degree  of  success  that  confirms 
the  observation  that,  however  great  the  num- 
ber of  knavee  in  the  worid  may  be,  they  are 
always  sure  to  find  an  ample  proportion  of 
fooU  and  dupea.  Not  one  of  those  cases 
appeared  to  us  to  have  reached  even  the 
lowest  degree  of  probability,  nor  would  they 
be  worth  mentioning  but  that  they  seem  to 
have  stimulated  the  zeal  of  M.  A.  de  Beau- 
chesne  to  collect  all  the  evidence  that  the 
fury  of  the  revolution  and  the  lapse  of  time 
might  have  spared,  as  to  the  authentic  cir- 
cumstances of  his  life  and  death  in  the  Tower 
of  the  Temple. 

M.  de  Beauchesne  states  that  a  great  part 
of  his  own  life  has  been  dedicated  iO  this 
object  He  has — he  tells  us — made  himself 
familiar  with  all  the  details  of  that  medisBval 
prison-house ;  he  has  consulted  all  the  extant 
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records  of  the  public  offioas  wbidb  bad  any 
connexion  witb  tbe  ser?ice  of  tbe  Temple*— 
be  has  traced  out  and  personallj  oommnni- 
eated  with  every  Burviving  individual  who 
bad  been  employed  there,  and  he  baa  even 
sought  secondhand  and  bearsay  information 
from  tbe  octogenarian  neighbours  and  ac- 
quaintances of  those  who  were  no  more. 
This  statement  would  lead  us  to  expect  more 
of  novelty  and  originality  than  we  have 
found ;  for,  in  truth,  M.  de  Beaucbesne  has 
added  little — we  may  almost  say  nothing 
essential — to  what  had  been  already  so  copi- 
ously detailed  in  tbe  respective  memoirs  of 
MM.  Hue,  C16ry,  and  Turgy,  and  of  tbe 
Duchess  d'Angouleme,  who  were  inmates  of 
tbe  Temple,  and  in  the  M^moirts  Misiariques 
of  M.  Eckard,  which  is  a  judicious  and  in- 
teresting summary  of  all  the  fore-named 
authorities.  From  these  well-known  works 
M.  de  Beaucbesne  borrows  full  three-fourths 
of  bis  volumes,  and,  though  be  occasionally 
cites  them,  be  does  not  acknowledge  tbe  ex- 
tent of  bis  obligations — particularly  to  M. 
Eckard — as  largely  as  we  think  be  should 
have  done.  An  ordinary  reader  is  too  fre- 
quently at  a  loss  to  distinguish  what  rests  on 
M.  de  Beauchesue^s  assertions  from  what  he 
copies  from  others.  This  uncertainty — very 
inconvenient  in  an  historical  work — is  seri- 
ously increased  by  his  style  of  writing,  wbicb 
is  so  ampoule  and  rhetorical  as  sometimes 
leaves  us  in  doubt  wbether  be  is  speaking 
literally  or  metaphorically;  for  instance,  in 
detailing  the  pains  be  has  taken,  and  bis  dili- 
gent examination  of  persons  and  places  from 
which  be  could  hope  any  information,  be 
exclaims : — 

'  For  iweniy  years  I  shut  myself  up  in  that 
tower — /  lived  in  it — traversed  all  its  stairs  and 
apartments,  nay,  pried  into  every  hole  and  comer 
about  it.' — ^p.  4. 

Who  would  suppose  that  M.  de  Beaucbesne 
never  was  in  the  tower  at  all — perbaps  never 
saw  itl — for  it  was  demolished  by  Buona- 
parte, and  the  site  built  over,  near  fifty  years 
ago.  He  only  means  that  his  fancy  has  in- 
habited the  tower,  <i(c,  in  tbe  same  sense 
that  be  afterwards  says, — 

*I  have  repeopled  it — ^I  have  listensd  to  the 
sighs  and  sol»  of  the  victims — I  have  read  from 
the  writing  on  the  walls  the  complaints,  the  par- 
dons, the  farewells ! — ^I  have  heard  the  echoes  re- 
peating these  wailings.' — lb, 

Sucb  a  style  may  not  be,  we  admit,  incon- 
sistent with  the  trutb  of  bis  narrative,  but  it 
renders  it  vague  and  suspicious,  and  con- 
trasts very  disagreeably  witb  tbe  more  inte- 


restiog  simplicity  of  tbe  original  works  te 
which  we  have  referred. 

M.  de  Beaucbesne  flatters  himself  that  he 
is  neither  creil  ulcus  nor  partial.  We  think 
he  is  somewhat  of  both,  but  we  entertain  do 
doubt  of  bis  sincerity.  We  distrust  fas 
judgment,  but  not  bis  good  faith.  Indeed, 
the  most  valuable  of  his  elucidations  are  the 
documents  which  he  has  copied  from  the  re- 
volutionary archives,  and  which  speak  for 
themselves;  and,  on  the  whole,  Uie  ehki 
merit  that  we  can  allow  to  bis  work  is  that 
it  collects  and  brings  together — widi  some 
additional  explanation  and  confirmation — all 
that  is  known — all  perbaps  that  can  be 
known — of  that  melancholy  and,  to  France, 
disgraceful  episode  in  her  history — the  Cap- 
tivity of  the  Temple,  and  espedaHy  of  the 
life  and  death  of  Louis  XVIL 

Louis  Charles,  the  second  son  and  fonrtih 
child  of  Louis  XVL  and  Marie  Antoinette^ 
was  born  at  Versailles  on  tbe  27th  of  March, 
1785,  and  received  tbe  title  of  Duke  of  Nor- 
mandy.  On  tbe  death  of  bis  elder  brother 
(who  was  bom  in  1781,  and  died  in  1789,  at 
the  outset  of  the  Revolution),  be  became 
heir-apparent  to  the  throne,  but,  in  fact, 
heir  to  nothing  but  persecution,  misfortune, 
and  martyrdom.  Less  partial  pens  than  M. 
de  Beaucbesne's  describe  tbe  child  as  ex- 
tremely handsome,  large  blue  eyes,  delicate 
features,  light  hair  curling  naturally,  limbs 
well  formed,  rather  tall  for  bis  years,  with  a 
sweet  expression  of  countenance  not  wantjng 
in  either  intelligence  or  vivacity ;  to  bis  fami^ 
he  seemed  a  little  angel — to  the  Court  a  won- 
der— to  all  the  world  a  very  fine  and  promis- 
ing boy.  We  not  only  forgive,  but  can  as- 
sent to,  M.  de  Beauchesne's  metaphorical 
lament  over  him  as  a  lily  broken  by  a  storm 
and  withered  in  its  earliest  bloom.* 

Within  two  howra  after  tbe  death  of  tbe 
first  Dauphin  (on  tbe  4tb  of  June,  1789), 
the  Revolution  began  to  exhibit  its  atrocioos 
disregard  of  not  merely  tbe  Royal  authority, 
but  of  the  ordinary  dictates  of  humanity, 
and  the  first  feelings  of  nature.  The  Cham- 
ber of  tbe  Tiers  Eiat  (it  bad  not  yet  usurp- 
ed tbe  title  of  National  Assembly)  sent  a  de- 
putation on  business  to  tbe  King,  who  had 
shut  himself  up  in  his  private  apartment  to 
indulge  his  sorrow.  When  tbe  deputatioa 
was  announced,  the  King  answered  that  thii 
recent  misfortune  would  prevent  his  receivii^ 
it  that  day.  They  rudely  insisted  on  their 
right  of  audience  as  representatives  of  the 

*  This  image  had  been  before  produoed  on  a 
medal  struck  in  1816  bv  M.  TiroW  under  dM 
auspices  of  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  which  represeot^d 
a  luy  broken  by  the  ttorm^  with  the  legend,  CMSl 
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people :  the  King  still  requested  to  be  spared : 
the  demagogues  were  obstinate — and  to  a 
third  and  more  peremptory  requisition  the 
unhappy  father  and  insulted  monarch  was 
forced  to  yield,  with,  however,  the  touching 
reproof  of  asking — '  Are  there  then  no  fa- 
iheys  among  themT 

A  month  later  the  Bastille  was  taken,  and 
on  the  6  th  of  October  another  insurrection 
stormed  the  Palace  of  Versailles,  massacred 
the  Guards,  and  led  the  Royal  family  in  cap- 
tivity to  Paris.  We  pass  over  tie  three 
years  of  persecution  which  they  had  to  en- 
dure in  tne  palace-prison  of  the  Tuileries,  till 
the  more  tremendous  insurrection  and  mas- 
sacre of  the  10th  of  August  swept  away 
even  the  mockery  of  monarchy  and  sent 
them  prisoners  to  the  Temple — an  ancient 
fortress  of  the  Knights  Templars,  built  in 
1212,  into  the  dungeons  of  which,  uninha- 
bited for  ages,  and  less  fit  for  their  decent  re- 
ception than  any  common  prison,  they  were 
promiscuously  hurried. 

Of  this  edifice,  and  \\$  internal  divisions 
and  distributions  for  its  new  destiny,  M.  de 
Beauchesne  has  given  us  half-a-dozen  plans, 
somewhat  larger  but  hardly  so  satisfactory  as 
we  already  possessed  in  C16ry's  work.  It 
was  a  huge  and  massive  tower,  not  unlike 
*  the  tower  of  Julius,  London's  lasting  shame,' 
and  stood  like  it  in  a  large  inclosure  of  in- 
ferior and  more  modem  constructions.  One 
of  these,  though  called  the  Palace^  was,  in 
truth,  only  tlie  *  Hotel'  of  the  Prior  of  the 
Order^  in  right  of  which  nominal  office  it  had 
been  for  several  years  the  abode  of  the  pe- 
nuHimate  Prince  de  Ck)nti,  and  is  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  letters  of  Walpole  and  Ma- 
dame du  Deffand,  and  all  the  memoirs  of  the 
time.  It  was  latterly  the  town  residence  of 
the  Comte  d'Artois.  Here  the  Royal  family 
arrived  at  seven  in  the  evening  of  Monday, 
the  13th  of  August,  and  supposed  that  they 
were  to  be  lodged — the  King  even  examined 
the  apartments  with  a  view  to  their  future 
distribution  ;  but  this  would  have  been  too 
great  an  indulgence,  and  when  bed  lime  came 
they  were  painfully  surprised  at  being;  trans- 
ferred to  the  more  inconvenient,  rigorous, 
and,  above  all,  insuUing  incarceration  of  the 
Tower. 

The  Tower  was  so  surrounded  by  its  own 
appurtenances  and  by  the  neighbouring 
houses  that  it  was  not  easily  visible  from  the 
adjoining  streets,  and  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  any  of  its  new  inhabitants  (unless, 
perhaps,  the  King)  had  ever  set  eyes  on  it 
Sl  Hue  tells  us  that  when  he  was  conducted 
to  it  that  night  to  prepare  a  bed  for  the  King 
he  had  no  idea  what  it  was,  and  was  lost  in 
wonder  at  the  dark  and  gigantic  object,  so 
different  from  anything  he  had  seen  before. 


Though  appearing  to  be  one,  and  gene- 
rally called  the  Tower,  it  was  composed  of 
two  distinct  parts.     The  greater  of  the  two 
was  a  masBive  square,  divided  into  five  or  six 
stories  and  above  150  feet  high,  exclusive  of 
a  lofty  pyramidal  roof,  and  it  had  at  each  of 
its  four  angles  large  circular  turrets  with  co- 
nical roo&^  so  sharp  that  M.  Hue  at  first  mis- 
took them  for  steeples.    This  tower  had  been 
of  old  the  keep — the  treasury  and  arsenal  of 
the  knights,  and  was  accessible  only  by   a 
single  small  door  in  one  of  the  turrets,  open- 
ing on  a  winding  stone  staircase.    The  door 
was  so  bw  that  when  the  Queen,  after  the 
King's  death,  was  torn  from  her  children, 
and  draped  through  it  to  her  last  prison  in 
the  Gonciergerie,  she  struck  her  forehead  vio- 
lently against  it    On  being  asked  if  she  was 
hurt,  she  only  said,  *  Nothing  eon  hurt  m$ 
nouf,^    This  portion  of  the  tower  had  in  latter 
times  merely  served  as  a  depository  for  lum- 
ber.   The  second  division  of  the  edifice,  call- 
ed, when  any  distinction  was  made,  the  Little 
Tower,  was  attached,  but  without  any  inter- 
nal communioation,  to  the  north  side  of  its 
greater  neighbour ;  it  was  a  narrow  oblong, 
with   smaller  turrets  at  its  salient    angles. 
Both  the  towers  had  in  a  marked  degree  the 
dungeon  character  of  their  age,  but  the  lesser 
had  been  subdivided  into  apartments  for  the 
residence  of  the  Keeper  of  the  Archives  of 
the  Order.    It  was  into  this  side  of  the  build* 
ing,  scantily  supplied  by  the  modest  furniture 
of  the  archivist,  that  the  Royal  family  were 
offensively   crowded    during    two  or  three 
months,  while  internal   alterations — wholly 
inadequate  for  comfort  or  even  decency,  and 
ridiculously  superfluous  as  to  security — were 
in  progress  in  the  large  tower,  destined  for 
their  ultimate  reception.    The  Gothic  dun- 
geon was  not,  however,  thought  sufficiently 
secure;  bars,  bolts,  and  blinds  additionally 
obscured  the  embrasure  windows — doors  of 
ancient  oak  were  made  thicker  or  reinfbroed 
with  iron,  and  new  ones  were  put  up  on  the 
corkscrew  stairs  already  difficult  enough  to 
mount     The  Abb6  Edgeworth,  who  attended 
the  King  in  his  last  moments,  thus  describes 
the  access  to  his  apartment : 

*  I  was  led  across  the  court  to  the  door  of  the 
tower,  which,  thouffh  very  narrow  and  very  low, 
was  so  overcharged  with  iron  holts  and  bars  that 
it  opened  with  a  horrible  noise.  I  was  conducted 
up  a  winding  stair  so  narrow  that  two  persons 
would  have  difficnlly  hi  getting  past  each  other. 
At  short  distances  these  stairs  were  cut  across  by 
barriers,  at  each  of  which  was  n  sentinel — these 
sentinels  were  all  true  sans  euIoUeSy  generally 
drunk — and  their  atrocious  acclaniatioDS,  re- 
echoed by  the  vast  vaults  which  covered  every 
story  of  the  tower,  were  really  terrifying.' 

Considerable  works  were  also  undertaken 
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far  external  security.  The  towers  were  iso- 
lated by  the  destruction  of  all  the  lesser 
buildings  immediately  near  them,  and  the 
walls  round  the  whole  indosure  were  strength- 
ened and  raised.  The  execution  of  the  plans 
was  intrusted,  as  a  boon  for  his  revolutionary 
seal,  to  a  mason  who  had  acquired  the  dis- 
tinctive appellation  of  the  Pairioi  PcsUafj 
by  the  noisy  activity  which  he  displayed  in 
the  removal  of  the  ruins  of  the  Bastille,  for 
which  he  had  obtained  a  contract.  On  the 
subject  of  these  works  a  remark  of  the  youui 
Prince  is  related  by  M.  de  Beaudiesne,  whici 
may  be  taken  as  one  example  out  of  many 
<^  the  caution  with  which  his  anecdotes  must 
be  received.  When  told  that  Pallay  was  the 
person  employed  to  raise  the  walls,  the 
jPrince  is  reported  to  have  observed  that  *t< 
was  odd  that  he  who  had  become  so  famous 
for  levelling  one  prison  should  be  employed 
to  build  another,^*  The  observation,  tiiough 
obvious  enough,  seems  to  us  above  a  child  of 
that  age,  and,  moreover,  we  find  it  made  by 
if.  Hue  as  his  own  in  a  note  in  his  memoirs, 
and  he  certainly  cannot  be  suspected  of  pil- 
fering a  bon  mot  from  the  Dauphin. 

The  selection  of  this  dungeon  for  the  Royal 
family,  and  the  wanton  and  almost  incredible 
brutality  with  which,  from  first  to  last,  they 
were  all  treated  by  their  various  jailers,  con- 
stitute altogether  a  systematic  series  of  out- 
rages which  we  have  never  seen  satisfactorily, 
nor  even  probably,  accounted  for.  The  heads 
of  the  King,  Queen,  and  Madame  Elizabeth 
fell,  we  know,  in  the  desperate  struggle  of 
Brissot,  Roland,  Danton,  and  Robespierre  to 
take  each  other's  and  to  save  their  own.  But 
why  these  royal  victims,  and  after  them  tiie 
two  children,  should  have  been  deprived  of 
the  common  decencies  and  necessaries  of  life 
-*-why  they  should  have  been  exposed  to  the 
most  sordid  wants,  to  the  lowest  personal  in- 
dignities, to  the  vulgar  despotism  of  people 
taken  (as  it  were  for  the  purpose)  from  the 
lowest  orders  of  society — that  is  the  enigma ; 
and  this  is  our  conjectural  explanation. 

The  National  Assembly  which  had  sent 
the  King  to  prison,  and  its  successor,  the 
Convention,  which  deposed  him,  seemed  to 


*  It  is  worth  obserying  that  at  the  takins  the 
BeatUU  on  the  14  th  July,  1789,  there  were  foimd 
but  eix  or  seyen  prisoncn^  three  of  them  tnaofM; 
who  were  afterwards  sent  to  madhooses ;  the  rest 
for  forgery  and  soaodalous  offences  unfit  for  public 
trial.  Tliere  was  no  state  prUoner,  On  the  27  th 
of  the  same  month  of  July,  in  1794,  ih*  fifth  year 
of  liberty,  the  prisons  of  Paris  contained  8918 
prisoners:  to  this  number  must  be  added  2637, 
who  had  passed  in  the  preceding  year  from  the 
prisons  to  the  scaffold.  "When  Buonaparte  demo- 
lished the  Temple,  which  he  bad  preyionsly  used 
as  a  state  prison,  there  were  seventeen  prisoners 
removed  to  Vineennes. 


the  eyes  of  the  world  sufficiently  audadooi, 
tyrannical,  and  brutal,  but  there  was  a  power 
which  exceeded  them  in  all  such  qualitio, 
and  under  which  those  terrible  Aasembliai 
themselves  quailed  and  trembled — ^the  Cm- 
mune  or  Common  Council  of  the  City  of 
Paris.  To  this  corporation,  which  arose  oit 
of  the  10th  of  August,  and  directed  Uie  mas- 
sacres of  September,  the  Convention  as  a 
body  owed  its  existence,  and  its  most  promi- 
nent members  their  individual  election.  In- 
flated with  these  successes,  it  arrogated  to  itr 
self,  under  its  modest  municipal  title,  a  power 
insultingly  independent  even  of  the  Assembhp 
and  the  Government.  It  was  composed,  witt 
rare  exceptions,  of  tradesmen  of  a  secondary 
order — men  only  known  even  in  their  owb 
low  circleb  by  the  blind  and  noisy  violence  of 
their  patriotism — by  a  rancorous  enmity  to 
all  that  they  called  aristocracy,  and  by  the 
most  intense  and  ignorant  prejudices  agaimt 
the  persons  and  characters  of  the  ro)»l  fii- 
mily.  To  the  tender  mercies  of  these  mi- 
ff ar,  illiterate,  and  furious  demagogues  that 
mmily  was  implicitly  delivered  over— <%  it 
was  that,  contrary  to  the  original  intention 
of  the  ministers  and  the  Convention,  aa- 
signed  the  Tower  of  the  Temple  as  the  royal 
prison — they  it  was  that  named /ram  owoim^^ 
themselves  all  the  official  authorities,  who  se- 
lected them  for  their  brutality,  and  changed 
them  with  the  most  capricious  jealousy  w  u 
to  insure  not  merely  the  safe  custody  of  the 
prisoners,  but  the  wanton  infliction  of  e^«y 
kind  of  personal  indignity.  And  to  such  a 
degree  of  insolent  independence  had  they  8^ 
rived,  that  even  Committees  of  the  Conven- 
tion which  visited  the  Temple  on  spedal  ^ 
casions  were  controlled,  contradicted,  rebuked, 
and  set  at  defiance  by  the  shoemakers,  car- 
penters, and  chandlers  who  happened  to  be 
for  the  moment  the  delegates  of  the  u«i- 
mune.  The  parties  in  the  Convention  veie 
so  perilously  struggling  for  the  destruction 
of  each  other,  that  they  had  neither  kmie 
nor  courage  to  grapple  with  the  Coramune, 
and  they  all — and  especially  the  more  ffl^ 
derate,  already  trembling  for  their  own  hea* 
— were  not  sorry  to  leave  to  those  obw^w 
agents  the  responsibility  and  odium  of  sw 
a  persecution. 

« Assensere  omnes ;  et  qua  sibi  quisqne  timebft 
UdIus  in  miseri  exitium  conversa  tulere. 
Jamqne  dies  Infanda  aderat !  * 

But  the  infanda  rftw— the  2l8t  ^^^^'^ 
which  they  all  thus  concurred,  did  not  ^ 
the  Girondins  from  the  31st  Ootober-fl«^ 
Dantonists  from  the  16th  Oermin*^-*^ 
Robe^erre  from  the  Neof  Thermidor  1^ 
Tb  the  usurped,  but  conceded  »upi««*^ 
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of  the  Commune,  and  the  Tulear  habits  and 
rancorous  feeling  of  the  majonty  of  its  mem- 
bm^  maj,  we  suspect,  be  more  immediately 
attributed  the  otherwise  inexplicable  brutali- 
tiee  of  the  Temple. 

Every  page  of  the  works  of  Hue,  C16ry, 
Madame  Royale,  and  M.  de  Beauchesne  exhibit 
proofe  of  the  wanton  outrages  of  the  Commune 
and  their  tools.  The  last  gives  us,  from  the 
archives  of  that  body,  an  early  instance,  which 
we  quote  the  rather  because  it  was  not  a  mere 
individual  caprice  but  an  official  deliberation. 
In  reading  it  we  must  keep  in  remembrance 
the  peculiar  character  of  the  prison. 

*  Cammvne  de  Paris,  29lh  SepL  1792,  the  fourth 
year  of  Liberty  and  first  ff  Equc^ity  and  the 
Republic, 

Considering  that  the  custody  of  the  prisoners  of 
the  Temple  becomes  every  day  more  difficult  by 
the  concert  and  designs  which  they  may  form 
among  themselves,  the  Council  General  of  the 
Commune  feel  it  their  imperious  duty  to  prevent 
the  abases  which  might  facilitate  the  evasion  of 
those  traitors :  they  therefore  decree— 

*  1.  That  Louis  and  Antoinette  shall  be  sepa- 

mted. 
*2.  That  each  prisoner  shall  have  a  separate 
dungeon  (cackot), 

*  3.  That  the  valet-de-chambre  shall  be  placed 

in  confinement 
*4.  That  the  citizen   Hubert  [the  infamous 
Hubert,  of  whose  crimes  even  Robespierre 
and  Danton  grew  tired  or  afraid^  shall  be 
added  to  the  five  existing  Commissaries. 

*  5*  That  this  decree  shall  be  carried  into  effect 

this  evening — ^immediately— even  to  tak- 
ing from  them  the  plate  and  other  table 
utensils  {argenierie  et  les  accessoires  de  la 
louche).  In  a  word,  the  Council  General 
gives  the  Commissaries  full  power  to  do 
whatever  their  prudence  may  suggest  for 
the  safe  custody  of  these  hostages,^ 

Soup-spoons  and  silver  forks  a  means  of 
escape)  In  virtue  of  this  decree  the  King 
was  removed  that  night  to  the  second  story 
(the  third,  reckoning  the  ground  floor)  of  the 
great  tower  (his  Smily  remaining  in  the 
smaller  one),  where  no  furniture  bad  been 
prepared  for  his  use  but  a  temporary  bed, 
whue  his  valet-de-chamhre  sat  up  in  a  chair. 
The  dispersion  of  the  rest  was  postponed  ; 
and  they  were  for  some  time  permitted,  not 
^thout  difficulty,  to  dine  with  the  King. 
A  month  later  the  ladies  and  children  were 
also  transferred  to  an  apartment  in  the  great 
tower,  immediately  over  the  King's.  On  the 
26th  October  a  fresh  decree  directed  that  the 
prince  should  be  removed  from  his  mother's 
to  his  father's  apartment,  under  the  pretext 
that  the  boy  was  too  old  (seven  years  and  six 
months)  to  be  left  in  the  hands  of  women  ; 
but  the  real  object  was  to  afflict  and  insult 
the  Queen. 


For  a  short  time  after  the  whole  family  had 
been  located  in  the  great  tower,  though  sepa- 
rated at  night  and  for  a  great  portion  of  the 
day,  they  were  less  unhappy — they  had  their 
meals  together  and  were  allowed  to  meet  in 
the  garden,  though  always  strictly  watched 
and  habitually  insulted.  They  bore  all  such 
outrages  with  admirable  patience,  and  found 
consolation  in  the  exercise  of  whatever  was 
still  possible  of  their  respective  duties.  The 
King  pursued  a  regular  course  of  instruction 
for  his  son — in  writing,  arithmetic,  geography, 
Latin,  and  the  history  of  France — the  ladies 
carried  on  the  education  of  the  young  prin- 
cess, and  were  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
mending  not  only  their  own  clothes,  but  even 
those  of  the  King  and  prince ;  which,  as  thev 
had  each  but  one  suit,  Madame  ElizabetJa 
used  to  do  after  they  were  in  bed. 

This  mode  of  life  lasted  only  to  the  first 
week  in  December,  when,  with  a  view  no 
doubt  to  the  infanda  dies,  a  new  set  of  Com- 
missaries was  installed,  who  watched  the 
prisoners  day  and  night  with  increased  inso- 
lence and  rigour.  At  last,  on  the  1 1th  Decem- 
ber, the  young  prince  was  taken  back  to  the 
apartment  of  his  mother — the  King  was  sum- 
moned to  the  bar  of  the  Convention,  and,  on 
his  return  in  the  evening,  was  met  by  an  order 
for  his  total  separation  from  the  whole  of  his 
family.  The  absurdity  of  such  an  order  sur- 
prised, and  its  cruelty  revolted,  eveu  his 
patience..  He  addressed  a  strong  remon- 
strance to  the  Convention  on  the  barbarous 
interdiction  :  that  Assembly,  on  the  1st 
December,  came  to  a  resolution  allowing  him 
to  communicate  with  his  family ;  but  it  was 
hardly  passed  when  it  was  objected  to  by 
Tallien,  who  audaciously  announced  that,  even 
if  they  adhered  to  the  vote,  i?ie  Commune 
would  not  obey  it.  This  was  conclusive,  and 
the  debate  terminated  in  a  declaration  Hhat 
the  King  might,  till  the  definite  judgment  on 
his  case,  see  his  children,  on  condition,  how- 
ever, that  they  should  have  no  communication 
with  either  their  mother  w  their  aunt,*  The 
condition  rendered  the  permission  derisory  as 
to  his  daughter,  and  the  King  was  so  convinced 
of  the  gnef  that  a  renewed  separation  from 
her  son  would  cause  to  the  Queen,  that  he 
sacrificed  his  own  feelings,  and  the  decree 
became,  as  it  was  meant  to  be,  wholly  inopera- 
tive. He  never  saw  any  of  his  family  again 
till  the  eve  of  his  death. 

To  what  we  already  knew  of  that  scene, 
M.  de  Beauchesne  has  added  an  anecdote  new 
to  us,  for  which  he  quotes  in  his  text  the 
direct  authority  of  the  Duchess  of  Angou- 
l^me : — 

*  My  father,  at  the  moment  of  parting  from  ut 
forever,  made  us  promise  never  to  think  of  aveng- 
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iog  his  death.  He  was  well  satisfied  that  we 
shoald  hold  sacred  these  his  last  instructions; 
but  the  extreme  youth  of  my  brother  made  him 
desirous  of  producing  a  still  stronger  impression 
on  him.  He  took  him  on  his  knee  and  said  to 
him,  ^  My  son,  yon  have  heard  what  I  have  said ; 
but  as  an  oath  has  somethinff  more  sacred  than 
words,  \oli  up  your  harid  and  $toear  ih^i  you  will 
accomplish  the  last  wish  of  your  father.**  My 
brother  obeyed,  bursting  out  mto  tears,  and  this 
touching  goodness  redoubled  ours.' — p.  448. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  anecdote 
represents  truly  the  sentiments  of  the  King — 
as  he  had  already  expressed  them  in  that  por- 
tion of  his  will  whico  was  specially  addressed 
to  his  son — but  we  own  that  the  somewhat 
dramatic  scene  here  described  seems  hardly 
reconcilable  with  the  age  of  the  child  or  the 
sober  simplicity  of  his  father's  character.  Nor 
are  we  satisfied  with  M.  de  Beauchesne's  state- 
ment of  his  authority ;  for,  after  giving  it  in 
the  text  as  directly  from  the  lips  or  pen  of  the 
Duchess  d'Angoul^me  herself,  he  adds  in  a 
foot-note  a  reference  to  *  Fragments  of  unpub- 
lished Memoirs  of  the  Duchess  of  TourzeU 
But  as  Cl6ry,  who  was  an  anxious  eye-witness, 
and  describes  minutely  the  position  and  atti- 
tudes of  all  the  parties,  does  not  mention  any 
such  demonstration  or  gesture,  we  suspect 
that  this  ceremony  of  an  oath  is  an  embroidery 
on  the  plain  fact  as  stated  by  Madame 
Royale. — Eoyal  Afem,,  p.  200.* 

The  next  day  Louis  XVI.  ceased  to  live. 
He  died  under  the  eyes  of  an  hundred  thou- 
sand enemies  and  of  but  one  solitary  friend — 
his  confessor ;  yet  there  was  no  second  opinion 
in  this  hostile  crowd  as  to  the  courage  and 
dignity  of  his  deportment  from  first  to  last, 
and  it  is  only  within  these  few  years  that  we 
have  heard  insinuations,  and  even  assertions 
(contradictory  in  themselves),  that  he  exhibited 
both  fear  and  fury — struggled  with  his  execu- 
tioner, and  endeavoured  to  prolong  the  scene 
in  the  expectation  of  a  rescue.  We  have 
against  such  injurious  imputations  the  sacred 
evidence  of  that  single  friend,  the  official  tes- 
timony of  the  Jacobin  Commissioners,  who 
were  appointed  to  superintend  the  execution, 
and  the  acquiescence  of  the  vast  assemblage 
that  encircled  the  scaffold.  But  M.  de  Beau- 
chesne  has  discovered  at  once  the  source  of 
this  calumny  and  its  complete  refutation,  in 
two  contemporaneous  documents,  so  curious 
in  every  way,  that  we  think  them  worth  pro- 
ducing fii  extenso,  though  the  fact  is  already 
superabundantly  established  without  them. 


*  See  the  volume  published  by  Murray  in  1823, 
under  the  title  of  *  Royal  Memoir$t*  in  which  there 
is  a  translation  of  the  Duchess  d'Anflpon1dme*8  most 
interestioff  *  Account  of  what  posited  in  tht  Tsmple 
from  the  Impritonment  of  the  Royal  Family  to  tht 
Death  of  (he  J>auphin.* 


In  »  Bewspaper,  called  Le  77termom^lrti% 
Jour,  of  the  13th  February,  1793  {three  weda 
only  after  the  execution),  there  appeared  tUs 
anecdote : — 

'  When  the condamnk  ascended  the  scaffold'  (il 
is  Sanson  the  executioner  himself  who  has  rsiaUA 
the  fact,  and  who  has  employed  the  term  6»> 
damne),  ^I  was  surprised  at  his  assurance  mi 
courage;  but  at  the  roll  of  the  drums  vteck 
drowned  his  voiee  at  the  movement  of  my  asnt- 
ants  to  lay  hold  of  him,  his  countenance  soddenlj 
changed,  and  he  exclaimed  hastily  three  tions, 
^lamlosl*  (je suis perdu )/"  This circnmitiafwi, 
corroborated  by  another  which  San  sou  eqaall? 
narrated— namely  that  **the  condamne  had  sopped 
heartily  the  precedinflf  evening  and  breakfa^fd 
with  equal  appetite  that  morning" — shows  thai 
to  the  very  moment  of  his  death  he  had  reckoned 
on  being  saved  Those  who  kept  him  in  this 
delusion  had  nn  doubt  the  design  of  giving  him 
an  appearance  of  courage  that  might  deceive  the 
spectators  and  posteri^ — ^but  the  roll  of  the 
drums  dissipated  this  false  courage,  and  conteaw 
poraries  and  posterity  may  now  appreciate  the 
real  feelings  of  the  guilty  tyrant' — ^L  479. 

We — who  now  know  from  tlie  evidence  of 
the  Abb6  Edgeworth  and  C16ry  how  the 
king  passed  that  evening,  night,  and  momingi 
and  that  the  only  break  of  his  fast  was  by 
the  reception  of  the  Holy  Communion — an 
dispensed  firom  exposing  the  falsehood  and 
absurdity  of  this  statement ;  but  it  met  aa 
earlier  and  even  more  striking  refutation. 

Our  readers  may  recollect  (Q.  R.,  Dec. 
1843,  V.  78),  that  Sanson  (Charles  Henry) 
was  a  man  more  civilized  both  in  manners 
and  mind  than  might  be  expected  from  his 
terrible  occupatien.  On  reading  this  artide 
in  the  paper,  Sanson  addressed  the  following 
letter  to  the  editor,  which  appeared  in  the 
Thermometre  of  th^  21st: — 

'Paris,  20  Feb^  1793,  1st  year  of  the  FroKk 
Republic, 

'CinzBii — ^A  short  absence  has  prevented  my 
sooner  replying  to  your  article  concerning  Losis^ 
Capet  But  here  is  the  exact  truth  as  to  what 
passed.  On  alighUug  from  the  carriage  for  exe- 
cution, he  was  toldtlmt  he  must  take  off  his  coat 
He  made  some  difficulty,  saying  that  they  might 
as  well  execute  him  as  he  was.  On  [oar]  reprfr- 
sentation  that  that  was  impossible,  he  himself  »> 
sisted  In  taking  off  his  coat  He  again  made  ths 
same  difficulty  when  his  hands  were  to  be  tied, 
but  he  offered  them  himself  wh  >n  the  person  who 
accompanied  him  [his  confessor]  had  told  hia 
that  it  was  his  last  sacrifice.  [The  Abbe  Edgeworth 
had  suggested  to  him  that  the  Saviour  had  sub- 
mitted to  the  same  indignity.]  Then  he  inqnired 
whether  the  drums  would  go  on  beating  as  they 
were  doing.  We  answer^  that  we  eonid  not 
tell,  and  it  was  the  truth.  He  ascended  ths 
scaffold,  and  advaneed  to  the  front  as  if  he  intcsd- 
ed  to  speak;  but  we  again  r^^^ted  to  faim 
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thii  the  thing  was  impossible.  He  then  allowed 
himself  to  be  eondoeted  to  the  spot,  when  he 
was  attached  to  the  instrument,  and  from  whieh 
he  exchiimed  in  a  loud  voice,  ^^Peoplct  I  die  inno- 
ccTtf."  Then  turning  round  to  us,  he  siud,  "  Sir, 
I  die  innocent  of  all  that  has  been  imputed  to 
me.  I  wish  that  my  blood  may  cement  the  hap- 
piness of  the  French  people." 

*  These,  Citizen,  were  his  last  and  exact 
words.  The  kmd  of  little  debate  which  occurred 
al  the  fool  of  the  scaffold  turned  altogether  on  his 
not  thinkiDg  it  necessary  that  his  coat  should  be 
taken  off,  and  his  hands  tied.  He  would  also 
hare  wished  to  cut  off  his  own  hair.  [He  had 
wished  to  have  It  done  early  in  the  morning  by 
C16r^,  hot  the  municipality  would  not  allow  him 
a  pan*  of  scissors.] 

*  And,  as  an  homage  to  truth,  I  must  add  that 
he  bore  all  this  with  a  sang  froid  and  firmness 
which  astonished  us  all.  1  am  convinced  that  he 
had  derived  this  strength  of  mind  from  the  prin- 
ciples of  religion,  of  which  no  one  could  appear 
more  persuaded  and  penetrated. 

'You  may  be  assured.  Citizen,  that  there  Is  the 
troth  in  its  f^illest  liuht.  I  have  the  honour  to 
be  your  fellow  Citizen,— Sahson.* 

This  remarkable  letter  is  made  additionally 
interesting  by  some  minute  errors  of  ortho- 
graphy and  grammar,  which  show  that  it 
was  the  unaided  production  of  the  writer. 
M.  de  Beauchesne  adds  that  Sanson  never  as- 


particular  IS  contraiy  to  ail  other  aatborities, 
and  is  a  strong  connrmation  of  the  suspicion 
forced  upon  us  that  M.  de  Beauchesne  is  in- 
clined to  exaggerate,  and,  as  he  thinks,  em- 
bellish the  incidents  of  his  story.  Sanson 
did  not  die  soon  after  the  King's  death,  nor 
even  retire  from  the  exercise  of  his  office  till 
lt95,  when  he  obtained  the  reversion  for  his 
8(m  and  a  pension  for  himself  (Dubois,  Mem, 
sur  Sanson),  Mercier  saw  and  describes  him 
in  the  streets  and  theatres  of  Paris  in  1799 
{Nouv.  Tab.  c,  102),  and  Dubois  states  him 
to  have  died  on  the  4th  of  July,  1806.  M. 
,  de  Beauchesne  follows  up  this  certainly  erro- 
neous statement  by  another,  which  we  fear  is 
of  the  same  class.  He  says  that  Sanson  left 
by  his  will  a  suip  for  an  expiatory  mass  for 
the  soul  of  Louis  XVI.,  to  be  celebrated  on 
the  21st  of  January  in  every  year ;  that  his 
son  and  successor,  Henry  Sanson,  who  sur- 
vived  till  the  22nd  August,  1840,  religiatisly 
provided  for  its  performance  in  his  parish 
church  of  St  Laurent ;  and  when  the  Kevo- 
ktton  of  1830  had  repealed  the  public  com- 
memoration of  the  martyrdom,  the  private 
Piety  of  the  exeoutioaer  continued  to  record 
MB  horror  of  the  crime.  M.  de  Beauchesne 
gives  no  authority  for  his  statemant,  whioh. 
whatever  probability  it  might  have  had  if 
Sanson  had  made  hii  will  snd  died  within  a 


few  months  of  the  King^s  death,  surely  re- 
quires some  confirmation  when  we  find  the 
supposed  testator  living  a  dozen  years  later. 

We  are  now  arrived  at  the  reign  of  Louis 
XVIL  His  uncle,  the  Comte  de  Provence, 
assumed  the  regency  of  his  kingdom ;  the 
armies  of  Cond6  and  of  La  Vendue  pro- 
claimed him  by  his  title ;  and  from  all  the 
principal  courts  of  Europe,  with  which  France 
was  not  already  at  war,  the  republican  envoys 
were  at  once  dismissed.  In  short,  he  was 
King  of  France  everywhere  but  in  France. 
There  he  was  the  miserable  victim  of  a  series 
of  personal  privation  and  ill- usage,  such  as 
never,  we  suppose,  were  before  inflicted  on  a 
child  of  his  age,  even  in  the  humblest  condi- 
tion of  life. 

After  the  death  of  the  King,  the  femily  re- 
mained together  in  the  Queen's  apartment, 
but  under  equal  if  not  increased  supervision 
and  jealousy.  M.  de  Beauchesne  has  found 
in  the  records  of  the  Commune  a  slight  but 
striking  instance  of  the  spirit  which  still  pre- 
sided over  the  Temple. 

«  Commune  qf  Paris,  Siitifig  of  the  26/A 
Jan.  1793. 

The  female  citizen  Laurent,  calling  herself 
I  nurse  of  Madame  Premiere  [to  distinguish 
the  young  Princess  from  Madame  Elizabeth], 
has  solicited  the  Council  to  be  allowed  to  see 
her  child,  now  confined  in  the  Temple,  and  offers 
to  stay  with  her  until  it  shall  be  otherwise  or- 
dered. The  Council  General  passes  to  the  order 
of  the  day,  because  it  knows  nobody  rf  the  name 
of  *" Madame  Premiere.'''— -il  p.  12. 


sisted  at  another  execution,  and  that  he  died,  .ul^^ '^^TV^TI.  ^Z^^r.  F^  Sf^t.wTh 

.., .  .,       -         '         X  !-•    •       1         the  nurse  of  Madame  Premiere  I  to  distmguisn 

tfii^mwa;  mon<A*,  of  remorse  at  his  mvolun- 1  ^^  ^^^„^  Pri^^.^g  f,^„  ^^^^  Elizabeth!. 

tary  share   m  the  royal  murder.    The  last 


The  only  indulgence  the  prisoners  received 
was,  that  they  might  put  on  mourning.  When 
the  Queen  first  saw  her  children  in  it,  she 
said, '  My  poor  children,  you  will  wear  it  long, 
but  I  for  ever ;'  and  she  never  after  left  her 
own  prison-room,  even  to  take  the  air  ibr  the 
short  interval  allowed  them,  in  the  warden, 
because  she  could  not  bear  to  pass  the  door 
of  the  apartment  which  had  been  the  King^s. 

The  royal  prisoners  had  now  no  other  at- 
tendants but  a  low  man  of  the  name  of  Tison, 
and  his  wife,  who  had  been  originally  sent 
to  the  Temple  to  do  the  menial  and  rougher 
household  work.  Their  conduct  at  first  had 
been  decent;  but  at  length  their  tempers  be- 
came soured  by  their  own  long  confinement 
(for  they  were  strictly  kept  close  also),  and 
especiaRy  by  being  suddenly  interdicted  from 
receiving  the  visits  of  their  dauffhter,  to  whom 
they  were  much  attached.  These  vexations 
they  vented  on  their  prisoners.  Tison  waa 
moreova*,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  se- 
lection of  him  for  the  service  of  the  Tem{^e, 
a  xealoos  fiepublican;)  gitiSb   waa  thecefore 
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much  offended  at  the  spnpatfaj  which  two 
of  the  municipals,  Toulan  and  Lepitre,  showed 
for  the  captives,  and  denounced  these  persons 
and  another  converted  municipal  of  the  name 
of  Michonis  as  having  undue  intelligence  with 
the  ladies;  and  though  these  men  escaped 
death  for  the  moment,  they  were  all  sub- 
sequently guillotined  on  these  suspicions.  A 
more  rigorous  set  of  Commissaries  were  now 
installed  by  H6bert,  by  whom  the  royal  fa- 
mily were  subjected  to  new  interrogations, 
searches,  privations,  and  indignities.  Their 
condition  became  so  miserable  that  even  the 
Tisons  were  shocked  at  the  mischief  their  de- 
nunciations had  done,  and  both  soon  showed 
signs  of  repentance,  especially  the  woman, 
who  actually  went  mad  from  anxiety  and  re- 
morse. She  began  by  falling  into  a  deep 
and  restless  melancholy,  accusing  herself  of 
the  crimes  she  had  witnessed,  and  of  the  mur- 
ders which  she  foresaw  of  the  Queen,  Madame 
Elizabeth,  and  the  three  Municipals.  The 
derangement  gradually  amounted  to  fury, 
and  she  was  after  some  delay  removed  to  a 
madhouse.  One  of  the  strangest  vicissitudes 
of  this  long  tragedy  was,  that,  while  the  un- 
happy woman  remained  in  the  Temple,  the 
Queen  and  Madame  Elizabeth  watched  over, 
and  endeavoured  by  their  charitable  care  and 
consolations  to  soothe  the  malady  of  their 
former  persecutor. 

The  spirit  of  the  new  Commissaries  will  be 
suflSciently  exhibited  by  one  anecdote.  The 
Kttle  Prince  (not  yet  eight  years  old)  bad 
been  accustomed  to  sit  at  table  on  a  higher 
chair.  One  of  these  men,  an  apostate  priest, 
Bernard*  by  name,  who  had  lately  been  se- 
lected to  conduct  the  King  to  the  scaffold, 
saw  in  this  incident  a  recognition  of  the 
royalty  of  the  child,  and  took  the  fir^t  op- 
portunity, when  the  prisoners  were  going  to 
dinner,  of  seating  himself  on  that  very  chair. 
Even  Tison  was  revolted  and  had  the  courage 
to  remonstrate  with  Bernard,  representing 
that  the  child  conld  not  eat  comfortably  on 
a  lower  chair;  but  the  fellow  persisted,  ex- 
claiming aloud,  *I  never  before  saw  prisoners 
indulged  with  chairs  and  tables.  Straw  is 
good  enough  for  them.'  (p.  40.)  And,  strang- 
est of  all,  after  what  we  have  seen  of  the 
state  of  the  Temple,  new  walls  and  works 
were  made  externally,  and  what  more  affect- 
ed the  prisoners,  wooden  blinds  {adat-jowrs) 
were  fixed  to  all  the  windows  that  had  them 
not  already. 

About  this  time  (^th  or  8th  May),  the  boy 
fell  sick,  and  the  Queen  solicited  that  M. 
Bmnier,  his  ordinary  physician,  should  be 
aHowed  to  attend  him.  The  Commissaries 
for  several  day«  not  only   disregarded   but 

•  He  was  gnlHotined  with  Bobeipittre. 


laufffaed  at  her  request.  At  last  the 
looked  more  senons,  and  was  brought  before 
the  Council  of  the  Commune,  where,  afler 
two  days^  debate,  they  came  to  this  resohi- 
tion : — 

'  Having  considered  the  representation  of  te 
Commissaries  on  duty  in  the  Temple,  statingthil 
little  Capet  is  sick,  Resolved  that  the  doctor  or- 
dfnarily  employed  in  the  prisons  shall  attend  lbs 
little  Capet,  seeing  (hat  il  toovld  he  contrary  to  tkt 
principle  of  equality  to  allow  him  to  hate  any 
other,* — ^ii.  p.  61. 

Ihe  date  prefixed  to  the  resolution  is 
worthy  of  its  contents.  *  10  Mai^  1793  ;  2d€ 
de  la  R&puhliqney  \er  de  la  Mort  dti  TyranJ 
It  is,  our  readers  will  observe,  bad  Frendi, 
and  moreover,  nonsense,  but  its  import  on 
such  an  occasion  is  but  too  intelligible.  Hie 
prison  doctor,  however,  M.  Thierry,  acted 
like  a  man  of  humanity  and  honour.  He 
secretly  consulted  M.  Brunier,  who  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  child^s  constitution,  and, 
for  the  three  weeks  that  his  attendance  lasted, 
the  Queen  and  Madame  Elizabeth,  who  never 
quitted  the  child^s  pillow,  had  every  reason 
to  be  satisfied  with  M.  Thierry. 

This  illness,  though  so  serious  thatMadaziM 
Royale  thought  her  brother  had    never  re- 
covered froni  it,  made  no  noise ;  for  all  other 
interests  were  at  the  moment  stifled  in  the 
great  struggle  between  the  Jacobins  and  the 
Girondins,  which  ended,  on  the  celehrated 
dlst  of  May,  in  the  overthrow  of  the  latter. 
Hitherto  the  general  Government — that  k, 
the  Convention — busy  with  its  internal  oom- 
flictfi — ^had,  as  far  as  we  are  informed,  left 
the  Temple  to  the  discretion  of  the  Oom- 
mune;   but  it  now  (9th  July)  intervened 
directly,    and  a  decree   of   the   Committee 
of  Public  Safety  directed  the  separation  of 
'  the  son  of  Capet '  from  his  mother  and  hia 
transfer  to  the  hands  of  a  tutor  {instituteur^ 
to  be  chosen  still  by  the  municipals  (ii.  p.  67). 
It  was  10  o'clock  at  night — the  sick  chitd 
was  asleep  in  a  bed  without  curtainSy  to 
which  he  had  hitherto  been  accustomed — 
but  his  mother  had  hnng  a  shawl  over  itp  te 
keep  from  his  eyes  the  light  by  which  ahe 
and  Madame  iSizabeth  were  sitting  np  bUer 
than  usual  mending  their  clothes.   The  doors 
suddenly  opened  with  a  loud  crash  of  the 
locks  and  bolts,  and  six  Commis&iries  entered 
— one  of  them  abruptly  and  brutally  annonne^ 
ing  the  decree  of  separation.    Of  the  long 
scene  that  ensned  we  can  only  give  a  aom* 
mary.    The  Queen  was  thrown  into  an  agony 
of  surprise,  terror,  and  grief.    She  urge?  a& 
diat  maternal  tenderness  could  suggest,  and 
even  descended    to   the    humblest  prayers 
and  anpplicationa  againet  the  execution  of 
such  an  unnatural  decree^    The  child  %w^Hn 
iA  the  vtffioit  ^ip#bf*^AFfelgilhey  al- 
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tempted  to  take  him  clung  to  his  mother — the 
mother  clung  with  him  to  the  posts  of  the  bed 
— violence  was  attempted,  but  she  held  on. 

*  At  hmi  one  t>f  the  CommiBsariee  said,  **  It  does 
not  becone  us  to  fight  with  women*  calf  tip  the 
ffuard.''  Madame  Elizabeth  exclaimed — ^^No, 
for  God's  sake,  no ;  we  submits— we  cannot  re- 
sist— but  at  least  give  us  time  to  breathe— let 
the  child  sleep  here  the  rest  of  the  night  Ne 
will  be  delivered  to  you  to-morrow."  No  answer. 
The  Queen  then  prayed  that  he  might  at  least 
remain  in  the  Tower,  where  she  might  still  see 
him.  One  of  the  Commissaries  answered  in^the 
most  brutal  manner  and  ixOcyani  the  Queen — 
**  We  have  no  account  to  give  3rou,  and  it  Is  not 
for  yon  to  quest'ion  the  intentions  of  the  nation. 
What !  you  make  such  a  to-do,  because,  forsooth, 
you  are  separated  from  your  child,  while  our 
children  are  sent  to  the  frontiers  to  have  their 
brains  knocked  out  by  the  buUets  which  you 
Wing  upon  ua."  The  ladies  now  began  to  dress 
the  boy — but  never  was  a  child  so  long  a  dressing 
-*eve^  article  was  successively  passed  Arom  one 
hand  to  another— put  on  and  taken  off,  replaced, 
and  drenched  with  tears.  They  thus  delayed 
the  separation  by  a  few  minutes.  The  Commis- 
saries began  to  lose  patience.  At  last  the  Queen, 
gathering  up  all  her  strength,  placed  herself  in  a 
chair  with  the  child  standing  before  her— put  her 
hands  on  his  little  shoulders,  and  without  a  tear  or 
sigh,  said,  with  a  grave  and  solemn  vokse — ^  My 
child,  we  are  about  to  part  Bear  in  mind  all  I 
have  said  to  you  of  your  duties  when  I  shall  be 
no  longer  near  you  to  repeat  it  Never  forget 
God  who  thus  tries  you,  nor  your  mother  who 
loves  you.  Be  good,  patient,  kind,  and  your 
flitfa%r  will  look  down  from  heaven  and  bliess 
you."  Having  said  this,  she  kissed  him  and  hand- 
ed him  to  the  Commissaries :  one  of  whom  said 
— **  Come,  I  hope  you  have  done  with  your  ser- 
monising— you  have  abused  our  patience  finely.** 
^  You  might  have  spared  your  lesson,**  said  an- 
other, who  dragged  the  boy  out  of  the  room.  A 
third  added — **Don*t  be  uneasy — the  nation, 
always  great  and  generous,  will  take  care  of  his 
education :"— ^asd  the  deer  closed  !* — ii.  p.  71. 

That  same  night  the  young  King  was 
handed  over  to  the  tutelage  and  guardianship 
of  the  notorious  Simon  and  his  wife^  of  whose 
obscure  history  M.  de  Beauchesne  has  not 
disdained  to  unravel  the  details.  He  has 
traced  out  some  octogenarians  of  their  own 
— that  is,  the  lowest — class,  who  knew  them, 
and  from  these  and  other  sources  he  has  col- 
leeted  a  series  of  circumstances  ignoble  in 
thi^selves,  but  curious  in  their  naoral  and 
political  import  The  traditionary  details  re^ 
Uted  at  an  mterval  of  fifty  years  by  the  gos- 
sips of  Madame  Simon  would  not  obtain  QMoh 
credit,  but  the  substance  of  the  sad  story  is 
confirmed  by  abundant  evidence;  Anthony 
Sunon,  of  the  age  (in  1704)  of  68,  was  abovo 
the  middle  size — stout  built— -of  a  Ywy  fbr- 
Udding  oountenauce,  dark  complexion,  and 
a  profusion  of  hair  and  whiskers — by  trade  a 
inoemaker,  working  in  hia  own  lodflpns^ 


which  were  accidentally  next  door  to  Marat  in 
the  Rue  des  Cordeliers^  afterwards  de  VEcoU 
de  MSdecine,  and  close  to  the  Club  of  the 
Cordeliers — of  which  he  was  an  assiduous 
attendant.  This  neighbourhood  impregnated 
him  with  an  outrageous  degree  of  civism^ 
and  procured  his  election  into  the  Commune^ 
whence  he  was  delegated  to  be  Commissary 
in  the  Temple.  There  the  patronage  of  Ma- 
rat, his  own  zeal  in  harassmg  the  prisoners, 
and  especially  his  activity  in  seconding  the 
denunciations  of  the  Tisons,  procured  him 
the  ofiSce  of  Tutor  to  the  young  King.  His 
wife,  Mary-Jane  Aladame,  was  about  the 
same  age — very  short,  very  thick,  and  very 
ill  favoured.  She  had  been  bnt  a  few  years 
married,  and  too  late  in  life  to  have  ehildren, 
which  exasperated  her  natural  ill  temper* 
Both  were  illiterate,  and  in  manners  what 
might  be  expected  in  such  people.  Their 
pay  for  the  guardianship  of  the  young  Capet 
was,  says  the  decree  of  the  Commune,  to  be 
the  same  as  that  of  the  Tisons  for  th^ir  at- 
tendance on  Capet  senior,  600  francs  (20i.)  a 
month.  This  was  significant — the  tutor  of 
the  young  King  was  to  have  the  same  wages 
as  the  household  drudges  of  the  whole  family* 
They  were  moreover  subjected  to  the  haMl 
conditions — Simon,  of  never  losing  sight  of 
his  prisoner — and  both,  of  never  quitting  Uie 
Tower  for  a  moment  on  any  pretext  whatso^ 
ever  without  special  permission,  which  was 
only  and  rarely  granted  to  the  wife.  It  was 
in  such  occasional  visits  to  her  own  lodgings 
that  she  had  those  communications  with  her 
neighbours  as  to  what  passed  in  the  interior 
of  the  Temple,  to  whicn  M.  de  Beanchesne 
attaches  more  importance  than  we  think  they 
deserve.  We  applaud  his  seal  for  tracing 
out  and  producing  valeat  quantum  every 
gleam  of  evidence  on  so  dark  a  subject;  bi^ 
we  should  have  little  confidence  in  this  class 
of  details.  We  know,  however,  from  Madame 
Royale's  short  notes,  enough  of  the  characters 
of  the  Simons  and  of  the  system  of  mmtal 
and  bodily  torture  to  whi<^  the  poor  child 
was  exposed,  to  believe  that  his  common  ap* 
pellatioBs  were  ^animal^^ — ^viper^^ — Wooc/,' 
— '  wolf-cub,^  garnished  with  still  more  bmtal 
epithets,  and  sometimes  accompanied  by  cor^ 
poral  punishment. 

At  half-past  10  on  the  night  we  have  just 
described,  the  young  Ejng  and  hb  astonish- 
ing tutor  were  instcdled  in  the  apartment  on 
the. third  story  of  the  Tower,  which  had  been 
his  father's,  bnt  which  was  now,  strange  to 
say,  additionally  strengthened  and  rendeved 
still  more  gloomy  and  moommodious  for  the* 
costody  of  the  son.  For  the  first  two  days 
he  wept  incessantly,  would  eat  notliing  but 
some  ary  bread— reftised  to  go  to  beo,  and 
never  spoke  but  to  call  for  his  *  mother.'    He 
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could  not  comprehend  his  poeition,  nor  why 
he  was  so  treated,  but  on  tlie  third  day  hun- 
ger and  the  threats  of  Simon  reduced  him  to 
a  kind  of  silent  submission,  which  however 
did  not  mitigate  the  vexations  with  which 
the  tutor  soon  began  to  discipline  him  into 
what  he  called  equality,  and  which  the  poor 
child  found  to  mean  nothing  but  the  most 
degrading  servitude  to  his  task-master.  Even 
things  that  might  look  like  indulgences  were 
poisoned  by  the  malice  with  whicn  they  were 
accompanied ;  for  instance,  Simon  gave  him 
one  of  those  vulgar  musical  toys  that  the 
little  Savoyards  and  boys  in  the  street  were 
used  to  play,  called  Jho's-harpSy  with  the 
gracious  speech,  *  Your  wolf  of  a  mother  and 
your  b — --  of  an  aunt  play  on  the  harpsi- 
chord— you  must  learn  to  accompany  them 
on  this,  and  it  will  be  a  fine  racket'  The 
diild  resented  the  indignity  and  threw  away 
the  Jew^-harp.  This  was  rebellion  against 
a  constituted  authority,  and  he  was  punished 
even  with  blows — blows,  although  it  is  proved 
by  the  apothecary's  bills  in  the  archives  of 
the  Commune,  that  during  the  whole  of  June 
and  July  he  was  so  ill  as  to  be  under  medical 
treatment  But  even  this  did  not  yet  subdue 
him,  and  he  continued,  with  a  courage  and  in- 
telligence above  his  age — which  only  produced 
new  violence — to  insist  on  being  restored  to 
his  *  mother.'  A  few  days  after  there  was  a 
commotion  in  Paris,  on  the  pretence  of  one 
<^  those  conspiracies  which  were  so  constantly 
invented  when  the  dominant  party  had  some 
purpose  to  answer.  The  present  object  was 
to  throw  more  odium  on  the  unfortunate 
Girondins ;  but  the  prisoners  of  the  Temple 
as  usual  came  in  for  their  share.  Four  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  of  SfHreti  OerUrale 
visited  the  Temple,  of  whom  Drouet,  the 
postmaster  of  Ste.  Menehoud,  and  Chabot,  an 
i^ostate  monk,  were  the  chief :  they  held  a 
long  and  secret  conference  with  Simon, 
which  concluded  in  the  following  dialogue : 
*  Citizens,^  asked  the  Quardian, 

« Wh€U  do  you  decide  as  to  the  treatment  of  the  wdtf- 
cub  {louveleau)  T  He  has  been  brought  up  to  be 
iruoient'-'I  can  tame  him  to  be  sure,  but  I  cannot 
onstoer  that  he  mil  not  sink  {creter)  under  it—so 
much  the  worse /fjr  Jiim — but  afur  all  what  do  you 
mean  to  do  with  him  7 — to  banish  him  1 — Answer. 
No!  To  kill  himf-'No!  To  poison  himf— 
No!  Butwhalthenf— To  get  M of  laml  (S'en 
d^faire):* 


*  The  Memoirs  publiohed,  in  18M,  in  the  nanM 
of  Senart  (who  died  in  1797)  have  no  allasion  to 
this  matter ;  but  they  are  manifestly,  and,  indeed, 
eonfessedly,  garbled  by  the  original  editor.  M. 
Tnrgy,  who  saw  the  MSb,  has  given  these  extraeta 
tkat  M.  de  Beanobeane  repeata.  Senart  was  a 
great  scoondrel;  and  though  he  may  sometimes 
tall  tnith,  we  look  upon  him  as  very  doubtful 


antbority — indead  of  none,  except  when^  as  in  this 
aiM^  hit  avidanoe  may  teU  agafawfe 


^hitnsdf. 


The  wonderful  dialogue  is  vouched  by  the 
revelation  of  one  Senart,  who  himself  was 
secretary  to  the  Committee,  and,  after  the 
fall  of  Robespierre,  imprisoned  aa  a  terroriit 
Senart  had  added  on  his  MS.  as  a  marginal 
note — ^He  was  not  killed — nor  banished — hut 
they  got  rid  of  him?  The  process  was,  as 
we  shall  soon  see,  even  more  horrible  tham 
the  design. 

From  the  son  the  Committee  went  down 
to  the  mother : — 

'They  began  by  such  an  exaainatton  of  ikut 
persons  and  the  apartment  aa  thief-takers  woidd 
make  of  a  den  of  thieves-^at  last  Drouet  [note 
the  choice  of  thouet  as  spokesman  to  the  Queen] 
said,  **  We  are  come  to  see  whether  yoB  want 
anythiug."  **  /  ujant  my  child,**  aiud  the  Qoeeo. 
^  Your  son  is  taken  care  of,"  replied  Dronet ;  ^  he 
has  a  patriot  precefftor,  and  you  have  no  more 
reason  to  complain  of  bis  treatment  than  of  your 
own.'*  M I  complain  of  nothing.  Sir,  but  the  ab- 
sence of  my  child,  from  whom  I  have  never  befbra 
been  separated ;  he  has  been  now  five  days  takeo 
from  me,  and  all  I  am  allowed  to  know  about 
him  is  that  he  ia  ill  and  in  special  want  of  ray 
care.  1  cannot  believe  that  the  Convention  wonld 
not  acknowledge  the  justness  of  my  complaint''  * 

Drouet,  in  a  hypocritical  report  to  the  Con- 
vention of  this  mission,  stated  that  the  pri- 
soners admitted  that  they  were  in  want  of 
nothing,  and  totally  suppressed  the  compIaiQt 
of  the  Queen. 

Henceforward  the  severity  of  Simon  grew 
more  savage,  and  every  untoward  event  frooi 
without,  especially  the  assassination  of  hs 
friend  and  patron  Marat,  increased  hn  fury. 
He  forced  the  boy  to  wait  on  him,  to  dean 
his  shoes,  and  to  perform  the  most  humiliat- 
ing ofSces.  On  one  point  only  the  younff 
king's  resistance  was  inflexible — he  would 
not  wear  the  red  cap ;  for  he  probably  re- 
membered his  having  been  forced  to  assume 
it  during  the  terrible  riots  of  the  20th  of  June 
the  year  before.  In  vain  Simon  scolded, 
threatened,  and  at  last  again  flogged  him, — 
nothing  would  subdue  him  into  wearing  fbt 
odious  cap.  At  last  the  woman's  heart  of 
Madame  Simon  melted,  and  she  persuaded 
her  husband  to  give  over  the  contest — she 
conld  not  bear  to  see  the  child  beaten,  bat 
she  was  willing  enough  that  he  should  be 
bullied  and  degraded.  His  light  hair  curling 
in  long  ringlets  had  been  a  peculiar  ddigfat 
of  his  mother — they  must  be  removed — ^Ma- 
daoM  Bimon  cut  them  dose  all  round.  Tliis 
very  raudi  disconcerted  him — ^it  tamed  hhn 
more  than  blows  could  do,  and  by  and  bf, 
under  die  fresh  inflictions  of  Simon,  he  was 
brought  to  endure  the  red  cap  with  the  rest 
of  Uie  Carmagnole  costume,  it  had  a  piteooi 
effeet  npoB  wnieh  even  Simon's  omeltj  ha<f 
Mtt  eaiariafted.  •  To  prevent  the  ladies  seebg 
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the  boy,  even  when  taldn^  the  air  on  the 
leads,  a  partition  of  boards  had  been  erected ; 
bat  the  two  princesses  had  discovered  a  chink 
in  the  carpentry  through  which  they  might 
possibly  get  a  peep  of  him  as  he  passed, 
wlien  the  Queen  heard  of  this  chance  she 
overcame  her  repugnance  to  leave  her  room, 
and  employed  every  device  to  be  near  the 
partition  at  the  times  when  her  son  might  be 
expected  to  pass,  and  for  hours  and  days  she 
watched  at  the  chink.  At  last,  on  Tuesday, 
the  30th  of  July  (the  exact  date  of  so  great 
an  event  in  their  life  of  monotonous  sorrow 
was  Doted),  she  caught  a  sight  of  her  beloved 
boy,  but  what  she  had  so  long  desired  was 
but  a  new  affliction — ^he  was  not  in  mourning 
for  his  father — he  had  on  the  Carinagnole 
jacket  and  red  cap,  the  livery  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  it  happened  still  more  unfortunately 
that,  at  that  moment,  Simon  was  out  of  hu- 
mour, and  the  Queen  was  near  enough  to  see 
and  hear,  though  indistinctly,  his  rude  treat- 
ment and  detestable  language.  She  was 
thunderstruck,  and  retired  hastily,  and  almost 
fainting  with  horror,  intending  never  to  sub- 
ject herself  to  such  another  shook  ;  but  ma- 
ternal tenderness  was  stronger  than  indig- 
nation, and  she  returned  to  the  partition  on 
that  and  the  two  or  three  succeeding  days  to 
watch  for  a  passing  glimpse.  Her  grief  was 
now  fearfully  increased  b^  learning,  though 
very  vaguely,  through  Toon,  who  had  re- 
turned to  a  softer  mood,  that  the  child's 
health  was  not  improved,  and  that  his  mind 
was  exposed  to  tne  worst  influences  of  his 
atrocious  tutor. 

This  crisis,  however,  of  her  diversified 
agony  lasted  but  a  few  days.  In  the  middle 
of  the  night  between  the  1st  and  2nd  of 
August  the  Commissioners  entered  the  apart- 
ment of  the  royal  ladies  to  announce  a  decree 
<d  the  Convention  for  transferring  the  Queen 
to  the  Coneierfferie — ^the  notorious  antecham- 
ber to  the  8<»ffold.  The -Queen  well  knew 
she  was  going  to  death — she  knew  she  left 
her  son  m  the  hands  of  Simon — she  knew 
she  should  never  again  see  her  daughter ;  she 
has  one  lingering  consolation — she  leaves  her 
in  the  eare  of  Madame  Elizabeth,  and  cannot 
imagine  that  this  innocent,  inoffensive,  and 
saint-like  vroman  could  be  in  any  danger. 
Even  in  that  hope  she  was  deceived — though, 
happily  for  her,  ^e  died  in  it. 

The' same  day  that  the  Queen  was  sent  to 
the  Condergerie,  Chaumette— ^e  organ  of 
the  Commune— directed  his  kind  recoUecdon 
t0  the  ix^yal  boy,  and  sent  him  a  present  of 
toya,  amongst  whieh  the  most  remarkabde  was 
— a  UtUe  gwUlotine.  Suck  toyn  the  po&e' 
allowed  to  be  sold  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  and 
the  toymen  had  a  stodc  of  spatrows,  with 
whoee  deeafftatiea  ^mj  amused  thdr  eoa- 
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tomers.  This  well-timed  souvenir  of  his 
father^s  fate  was  probably  intended  by  Chau- 
mette  to  apprise  the  boy  oi  the  lot  intended 
for  his  mother ;  it  happened  however  that 
day,  that  the  Commissioners  on  duty  at  the 
Temple  did  not  participate  in  Chaumette's 
benevolent  intentions,  and  one  of  them  was 
so  perverse  as  to  intercept  and  destroy  the 
amiable  plaything  before  it  reached  the  child. 
It  is  a  curious  sequel  to  this  anecdote  that 
Chaumette  was,  we  believe,  the  very  first  of 
the  Members  of  the  Council  of  the  Commune 
who  had  practical  experience  of  the  real  ma- 
chine of  which  he  .so  much  admired  the 
model — he  was  guillotined  on  the  18th  of 
April  following — a  month  before  Madame 
Elizabeth,  and  more  than  a  year  before  the 
death  of  the  child  whom  he  had  hoped  to 
terrify  by  his  ill-omened  present  I 

In  the  meanwhile  the  demoralisation  of 
the  child  was  zealously  pursued  by  the  Si- 
mons— he  was  forced  to  drink,  taught  to 
swear,  and  sing  patriotic,  that  is,  indecent  and 
blasphemous  songs,  not  merely  with  the  ulti- 
mate object  of  *  getting  rid  cf  him^  but  for  a 
purpose  nearer  at  hand  and  still  more  atro- 
cious. The  Queen's  trial  approached,  and 
Hubert  and  Chaumette  had  conceived  the 
infernal  idea  of  obtaining  from  the  diild 
evidence  against  his  mother  so  monstrous 
that  our  pen  refuses  to  repeat  it  After  ob* 
taining — by  what  terror  or  violence  who  can 
tell  \ — the  signature  of  the  child  to  a  deposi- 
tion drawn  up  by  one  Daujon  under  Hubert's 
dictation,  they  had  the,  if  possible,  still  greater 
infhmy  of  questioning  Madame  Royale  on 
the  same  horror,  which  they  repeated  to 
Madame  Elizabeth.  We  copy  the  younger 
Madame's  own  account  of  this  extraordinary 
inquisition : — 

*  They  questioned  me  about  a  thousand  terrible 
things  of  which  they  accused  my  mother  and 
aunt  I  was  so  shocked  at  hearing  such  horrors, 
and  so  indignant,  that,  frightened  as  I  was,  I  could 
not  help  excldming  that  they  were  infamous 
falsehoods ;  but,  in  spite  of  my  tears,  they  still 
pressed  their  questions.  There  were  things 
which  I  did  not  comprehend,  but  of  which  I  un- 
derstood enough  to  make  me  weep  with  indigna- 
tion and  horror.  My  aunt's  examination  lasted 
but  one  hour,  while  mine  lasted  three ;  because 
the  deputies  saw  they  had  no  chance  of  intimidat- 
ing her  as  they  had  hoped  to  be  able  to  do  to  so 
young  a  person  by  the  length  and  grossness  of 
their  inquiries.  They  were  however  mistaken  : 
they  forgot  that  the  life  I  had  led  for  four  years 
past,  and,  above  all,  the  example  shown  me  by 
my  parents,  had  given  me  raergy  and  strength  of 
mind.*— jR<^  Mmn^  p.  a4a 

Although  the  three  victims  were  examined 
separately,  yet  the  boy  was  made  to  sign 
each  of  the  three  dentfPiM^^i^v  j|nd#v9^u- 
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chesne  states  tbat  thej  were  not  even  rtad 
over  to  him.  It  is  pretty  certain  that  he  was 
incapable  of  understanding  them.  The  best 
commentary,  indeed,  on  these  documents,  is 
that  of  the  poor  Queen  herself,  who  says  in 
her  testamentary  letter  to  Madame  Elisabeth 
— also  accused  in  these  horrible  depositions : 

*  I  have  now  to  speak  to  you  on  a  subject  most 
painful  to  my  heart.  I  know  how  much  that  poor 
boy  must  have  distressed  you.  Forgive  him,  my 
dear  sister,  recollect  how  young  he  is,  aod  how  easy 
it  is  to  put  what  one  pleases  into  a  child's  mouth, 
even  what  he  cannot  comprehend.  The  day  will 
come,  I  hope,  when  he  will  feel  all  your  goodness 
and  tenderness  to  him  and  his  sister.' 

It  was  under  these  auspices  and  influences 
that  theQaeen's  trial  commenced  on  the  14th 
October,  and  lasted  two  whole  days  and 
nights,  without  intermission.  She  bore  that 
protracted  agony  with  unparalleled  patience, 
presence  of  mind,  and  dignity.  Nothing  in 
the  slightest  degree  confirmatory  of  the  poli- 
tical charges  against  her  was  or  could  be 
produced.  But  then  at  length  Hubert  brought 
forward  his  calumny,  equally  horrible  and 
superfluous,  for  the  fatal  result  was  already 
prepared.  She  disdained  to  notice  it,  till  one 
of  the  jury — not  what  we  in  England  under- 
stand by  a  iiiry^  but  the  permanent  gang  of 
judicial  assassins,  packed  and  paid  to  deal 
with  all  cases  that  should  be  presented  to 
them,  according  to  the  dictates  of  the  public 
accuser — one  of  the  jury,  we  say,  observed  to 
her  that  she  had  not  replied  to  that  point 
On  this  challenge,  she  elevated  with  supreme 
dignity  her  head  and  her  voice,  and,  turning 
from  tiie  Court  to  the  audience,  uttered  these 
admirable  words :  *  /  did  not  answer,  because 
nature  refuses  to  answer  stick  a  charge  ;  hut 
I  appeal  against  it  to  tJie  heart  of  every  mother 
who  hears  me^ 

And  subsequently,  when  the  counsel  who 
had  been  assigned  to  her  terminated  their 
short  and  interrupted  defence,  the  President 
asked  her  whether  she  had  anything  to  add. 
She  said : — 

*Por  myself,  nothing — for  your  consciences, 
much  I  I  was  a  Queen,  and  you  dethroned  me-^ 
I  was  a  wife,  and  you  murdered  my  husband — I 
was  a  mother,  and  you  have  torn  my  children 
from  me — I  have  nothing  left  but  my  blood — 
make  haste  to  take  it' — ii.  p.  157. 

M.  de  Beaucbesne  does  not  give  us  his  au- 
thority for  the  allocution,  which  we  do  not 
remanber  to  have  seen  elsewhere ;  if  really 
made,  this  last  was  the  only  request  ever 
granted  to  her.  The  trial  was  concluded  at 
an  early  hour  on  the  tliird  morning,  and  at 
eUven  o'clock  on  that  eame  (brenoon  she  was 
led  to  the  scafibKL    W«  eaMOt  retain  from 


marking  ihefearfbl  refrihuUwi  which  fol- 
lowed Siese  infamous  proceedings.  Withk 
rone  months  from  the  death  of  the  Queen,  the 
accusers,  judges,  jury,  prosecutors,  witnesses, 
all — at  least  all  whose  fate  is  known — perid^ 
ed  by  the  same  instrument  as  the  illostriooi 
and  innocent  victim. 

The  prisoners  of  the  Temple  knew  nothing 
of  the  Queen's  trial  and  deaui.  The  two  prin- 
cesses were  in  close  confinement,  and  had  no 
attendant  whatever.  They  did  not  evean  see 
their  gaolers.  Tison  himself  was  now  a  pri- 
soner. They  were,  in  fact,  alone  in  the  world. 
They  made  their  own  beds,  swept  their  room, 
and  learned  to  suffice  for  all  tiieir  menial  oflt- 
ces.  Their  food  was  delivered  to  them  through 
the  half-opened  door,  and  they  saw  nothing 
but  the  hitnds  that  brought  it  They  wers 
sometimes  visited,  searched,  insulted,  by  the 
members  of  the  Commune,  else  they  never 
saw  a  human  flsice.  It  was  eighteen  raonths 
before  Madame  Roy  ale  heard  of  her  mothez^ 
fate.  Nor  did  she  know  that  of  her  aont  and 
her  brother  till  near  her  own  final  deliver- 
ance. 

About  ten  days  after  the  Queen's  death, 
26th  October,  the  boy  made  another  dedara- 
tion: — 

'  That  one  day  while  Simon  was  on  duty  at  fte 
Temple  [in  his  former  oharaeter  of  Commiaaaty] 
in  eompanv  with  Jobert^  Jobert  had  conveyed  twa 
notes  to  the  Queen  without  ^mon's  having  aata 
them,  and  that  this  trick  [espi^lerie]  made  tkoae 
ladies  laugh  very  much  at  having  deceived  the  vi- 
gilance  of  Simon.  He,  deponent,  did  not  see  the 
paper,  but  only  that  those  ladies  had  told  him  so. 

'  Before  signing,  he,  little  Capet,  said,  that  hk 
mother  was  ^raid  of  his  aunt,  and  that  bis  aaat 
was  the  beet  manager  of  plots  (exiatOmi  mncr 
Im  cotnplotsy 

Insignificant  as  this  depos^n  may  paani, 
it  is  pregnant  with  carious  cireani8taiioea» 
which  deserve  some  development,  thoogk 
they  have  escaped  the  notice  of  M.  de  Bw 
chesne.  Simon,  when  he  first  reported  this 
statement  to  the  Oommnne,  declined  to  met- 
tion  the  name  of  the  colleague  aocowd  of 
bringro^  the  notes,  and  he  requested  then 
to  nommate  some  of  their  own  body  to  taki 
the  boy's  depoeition  from  his  own  month, — 
it  was  then  that  Jobert  was  mentioMd. 
M.  de  Beaucbesne  makes  no  obaervatioa  m 
the  name — ^but,  according  to  other  ovideDOSi 
it  was  a  strange  one  to  find  in  these  or- 
oomstances — #^r  Jobert  (unless  there  w«re  Iva 
commissariea  of  the  mwim  name),  so  ivr  frma 
being  likely  to  be  mi  accomplice  of  the  royal 
\nd^  was  of  Simon^  own  cU^ue ;  and  re- 
mained, even  after  this  affiur,  in  auch  fiill  oott- 
fidence  widi  his  party,  that  he,  liko  Stem 
mBSBHw^  Jvil&wed  Moh99pierfi$  Ivllia  sfiUjfoM  m 
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the  dayt  of  Thermidor.  The  story,  therefore, 
.  of  the  notes,  if  true  at  all,  was  probably  a  de- 
rice  of  Jobert  and  his  employers  to  entrap  the 
royal  ladies  into  some  difficulty — though  why 
Simon  should  have  brought  it  up  again  seems 
hardly  explicable,  unless  indeed  it  was  intend- 
ed as  a  prelude  to  the  subsequent  proceedings 
against  Madame  Elizabeth.  However  this 
may  be,  it  is  evident  that,  even  if  the  fact,  as 
stated  by  the  child,  was  true,  the  redaction — 
the  form  and  phraseology  of  the  deposition — 
could  not  have  been  bis,  nor  could  it  have 
been  altogether  Simon's,  for^  certainly  would 
not  have  used  and  repeated  the  semi-respect- 
ful term  of  *  ces  dames^  for  the  Princesses ;  it 
may  therefore  be  safely  concluded  that  the 
ridaction  was,  to  some  extent  at  least,  that 
of  the  Magistrate  delegated  by  the  Commune 
to  conduct  the  inouiry  :  and  it  seems,  by  ano- 
ther of  those  wonderful  vicissitudes  with  which 
the  Revolution  abounded,  that  it  was  the  poor 
Magistrate  who  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  charge 
directed  against  Jobert  This  Magistrate  (we 
find  from  the  prochs  verbal)  was  George  Fol* 
lope — aged  64 — an  eminent  apothecary  in  the 
Rue  St.  Honor6,  who,  though  reputed  a  zeal- 
ous patriot^  and  as  such  elected  into  the  Com- 
mune, was  an  educated  and,  it  is  said,  a  re- 
spectable man  ;  and  it  is  most  probable  that 
the  insignificance  of  the  deposition  itself  as 
regarded  the  Princesses,  the  revelation  of  the 
name  of  the  patriot  Jobert,  and  the  use  of  the 
term  ^eet  damee^  may  have  been  attributed 
by  his  disappointed  and  angry  colleagues  to 
his  integrity  and  decency.  Certain  it  is  that 
the  next — ^and  most  unexpected — mention  we 
find  of  the  poor  old  apothecary  is,  as  suffering 
on  the  same  scaffold  with  his  ^  acoompliee^ 
Madame  Elizabeth  I  {lAste  dee  CondamnU, 
No.  916,  10  May,  1794.) 

Another  deposition,  especially  directed 
against  Madame  Elizabeth,  was  soon  after  ex- 
torted from  the  child— equally  ignorant,  no 
doubt,  of  the  consequences  of  the  words  put 
into  his  month  as  in  the  former  case.  Indeed 
the  imagination  of  snch  a  charge  as  it  was 
brought  forward  to  support,  is  so  grossly  ab- 
surd, that  it  is  only  astonishing  it  could  have 
been  thought  of  even  in  that  reign  of  insani- 
^  ^.  The  Princesses  were  lodged  in  the  third 
floor  of  the  great  Tower — the  boy  in  the  se- 
cond— all  the  stories  were  vaulted — there  was 
ao  eommunication  between  the  apartments, 
nor  even  between  the  persons  employed  in  the 
service  of  either — and  under  these  circum- 
vtanoes  he  was  made*  by  a  deposition  dated 
the  drd  December,  l79d,  to  tell  this  story, 
"vtiiich  we  give  in  the  exact  terms  which  he  is 
supposed  to  have  used : — 

*  That  for  the  last  forlokht  or  three  weeks  he 
"^  heard  the  prisoners  [hb  sont  and  skier] 


knoddng  every  consecutive  day  between  the  hoars 
of  six  and  nine ;  that  since  the  day  before  yester- 
day, this  noise  happened  a  little  later  and  lasted 
longer  than  the  precedinsf  days;  that  this  noise 
seemed  to  come  from  that  part  of  their  room 
where  the  firewood  was  kept ;  that  moreover  he 
knows  (connaU)y  from  the  sound  of  tlieir  foot- 
steps (which  he  distiogmshes  from  the  other 
noise),  that  daring  this  time  the  prisoners  leave 
the  place  where  (as  he  has  indicaled)  the  wood  is 
kept,  and  move  into  the  embrasure  of  the  window 
of  their  sleeping-room,  which  makes  him  presume 
that  they  hide  away  something  in  these  embra- 
sures: be  thiDks  it  may  ^iQ  forged  as8ignats\\ !  I], 
but  is  not  sure,  and  mat  they  might  pass  them 
through  the  window  to  somebody,* — iu  176. 

He  knowe  the  noise  was  made  by  the  pri- 
soners and  not  by  any  one  else — he  can  die- 
tinguieh  through  the  solid  vaultings  of  the 
old  fortress  of  the  Templars  the  steps  of  two 
young  women  from  the  noise  that  would  be 
made  in  the  fabrication  of  assignats,  a  thing 
and  a  process  of  which  he  prob^ly  bad  never 
heard — if  the  steps  are  directed  towards  their 
bedroom,  it  must  be  to  hide  something — he 
thinks /ory^  aeeignaU  ! — he  thinks  too  they 
might  convey  them  through  the  barricaded 
and  blockaded  window,  some  fifly  or  sixty  feet 
from  the  ground,  to  somebody — the  only  bo- 
dies in  the  whole  wide  space  around  the  tower 
being  their  gaolers  and  sentinels — and  all  this 
the  spontaneous  observations  and  declarations 
of  a  child  8  years  and  6  months  old  I  Such 
a  tissue  of  nonsense  was  never,  we  suppose, 
before  put  together — ^it  was  even  too  much 
for  Simon,  who  excused  himself  for  not  de- 
tecting the  noise,  by  alleging  that  he  was  *  a 
little  hard  of  hearing^ — but  his  wife  was  sharp- 
er— she  heard  it  all — but  ehe  never  mentioned 
it,  though  Simon  states  that  *  for  about  eight 
days  the  said  Charles  Capet  had  been  in  a 
torment  {ee  iourmentait)  to  make  this  decla- 
ration to  the  members  of  the  Council.' 

We  may  here,  and  without  further  obser- 
vation, leave  to  the  wonder  and  indignatioD. 
of  our  readers  these  abominable  depositions — 
still  extant  in  the  national  archives,  and  as- 
characteristic  of  the  Republic — though  in  so- 
different  a  style — as  even  the  Massacres  and> 
the  Guillotine. 

Meanwhile  the  brutalities  inflicted  <m  the 
poor  child  continued  with  even  greater  rigour. 
One  or  two  instances  must  suffice.  Stnctiy 
shut  up  in  one  dark  room,  with  no  distraction 
or  amusement  whatsoever,  he  had  become  so* 
pitiable  a  picture  of  lassitude  and  despond- 
ency that  one  of  the  persons  employed  about, 
the  Tower  obtained  Simon's  consent  to  his 
having  an  artificial  canary-bir^  which  was  in 
the  Gfarde  Meuble,  and  which,  by  an  ingeni- 
ous mechanism,  fluttered  its  wings  and  sung, 
a  tunei.  This  so  much  pleased  him,  that  the 
same  good-natured  soggestioa  was  made  as  to^ 
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some  real  canaries,  tamed  and  taught  as  these 
little  creatures  sometimes  are.  Still  more 
gratified,  he  made  an  affectionate  acquaint- 
ance with  his  feathered  friends.  But  this  was 
too  aristocratical  an  indulgence.  One  of  the 
Commissaries  in  particular  took  offence  at  it — 
the  machine  and  the  living  favourites  were 
all  sent  away,  and  the  weeping  hoy  was  left 
again  in  solitude,  or,  still  worse,  the  company 
of  his  morose  guardians,  who  rarely  spoke  to 
him,  and  never  but  with  harshness  and  insult. 
Another  instance  is  more  seriously  revolting. 
In  the  midst  of  his  degradation  he  had  some 
memory,  or  perhaps  dreamed^  of  his  former 
feelings  and  habits.  Simon  detected  him  one 
night  kneeling  in  his  bed  with  his  hands  join- 
ed, and  appearing  to  say  his  prayers.  The 
impious  wretch  did  not  know  whether  the 
child  was  asleep  or  awake,  but  the  supersti- 
tious attitude  threw  him  into  an  extraordi- 
nary fury ;  he  seized  a  great  pitcher  of  wa- 
ter— icy  cold — the  night  was  the  14th  or  15th 
of  January — and  flung  it  over  him,  exclaim- 
ing, *  ni  teach  you  to  say  your  Paternosters 
and  to  get  up  in  the  night  like  a  Trappist,^ 
Nor  was  that  all ;  he  struck  him  on  the  face 
with  his  iron-heeled  shoe,  the  sole  impleiAent 
of  punishment  he  had  at  hand,  and  was  only 
prevented  beating  him  still  more  severely  by 
the  interposition  of  his  wife.  The  child,  shi- 
vering and  sobbing,  endeavoured  to  escape 
from  the  soaking  mattress  by  sitting  on  the 
pillow,  but  Simon  dragged  him  down  and 
stretched  him  on  the  bed  swimming  with  wa- 
ter, and,  covering  him  with  the  wet  clothes, 
forced  him  to  lie  in  this  state  till  morning. 
The  shock  and  suffering  which  the  child  en- 
sured that  night  seemed  to  have  a  permanent 
and  enfeebling  influence  both  on  his  mind  and 
body;  it  entirely  broke  his  spirit,  and  con- 
Irmed,  if  it  did  not  produce,  the  lingering 
malady  of  which  he  died. 

But  the  authors  of  his  misery  were  hardly 
less  miserable  than  he.  They  were  equally 
prisoners,  condemned  to  the  same  seclusion 
from  all  society,  and  their  only  consolation 
was  visiting  their  own  annoyances  on  t^e  de- 
scendant <N  BO  many  kings.  But  even  of  this 
they  w^e  gradually  growing  weary,  when  a 
fre^  ctreamstance,  that  affected  the  amour 
propre  of  both  husband  and  wife,  completed 
their  disgust  A  decree  of  the  Commune  -di- 
rected that  the  woman  should  not  make  her 
occasional  visits  to  her  owe  lodgings,  nor  the 
husband  go  into«ven  the  courtyard  or  garden 
of  the  prison,  unattended  by  municipal  oflS- 
«ers.  When  he  asked  once  to  go  home  for 
-some  private  purpose,  he  was  told  he  could 
-only  do  so  accompanied  by  two  of  these  func- 
tionaries. This  shocked  his  dignity:  his 
neighbours  thought  him  the  Guaraian  of  the 
jK>ang  kiag  and  a  great  man ;  he  could  not 


bear  to  appear  amongst  them  as  a  pruon^r. 
When  he  once  was  summoned  to  give  evi- 
dence before  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  he 
was  escorted  by  a  couple  of  munidpaJa. 
When  he  solicited  permission  to  attend,  with 
his  colleagues  of  the  Commune,  a  naticmal 
f^te  in  honour  of  the  retaking  Toulon,  be  was 
harshly  refused,  and  told  that  in  the  Temple 
he  was  at  his  proper  post/  At  last  he  had 
an  opportunity  of  escaping  from  his  intolera- 
ble thraldom.  A  *seli-denying  ordinance'  of 
the  Commune  decided  that  no  person  receiv- 
ing a  public  salary  could  remain  a  member  of 
that  body.  Simon  gladly  availed  himself  of 
the  option,  resigniid  his  oflSce  in  the  Temple, 
and  resumed  his  functions  in  the  Commane, 
only  to  die  six  months  later  with  sixty  or 
seventy  of  his  colleagues  and  co-partners  in 
crime  on  the  *  ^cha/aud  vengeur*  of  Thermi- 
dor. 

On  the  19th  Jan.,  1794,  the  Simons  took 
their  departure.  The  wife  said  with  a  tone 
of  kindness,  ^  Capet,  I  know  not  when  I  mav 
see  you,  again.'  Simon  interrupted  her  with 
a  malediction  on  the  *  toad^  But  was  the 
child's  condition  improved  ?  Alas,  no  !  His 
active  persecutors  were  gone,  but  he  was  left 
to  privations  worse  than  inflictions — to  cold — 
darkness — solitary  confinement — a  regimen 
which  even  the  strongest  bodies  and  the  most 
determined  spirits  have  been  found  unable  to 
endure. 

The  Committees  of  Government  decided 
that  Simon,  as  he  could  have  no  equal,  should 
have  no  successor.  Chaumette  and  Hubert, 
still  the  ruling  authorities  of  the  Temple,  ac- 
cepted this  decision,  and  said  they  would  en- 
deavour to  obtain  from  the /orce  of  things  {la 
force  des  choses)  that  security  which  the  ab- 
sence of  a  personal  superintendence  denied 
them.  This  force  of  things  was  thus  ex- 
pounded :  he  was  confined  to  a  single  room, 
where  Ci^ry  had  slept  during  the  Kng's 
life ;  it  had  one  window,  closely  barred  and 
blinded  by  an  abat-jour,  which  admitted  onlj 
a  small  degree  of  oblique  light,  and  was  never 
opened  for  air ;  the  door  was  removed  aad 
replaced  by  a  half-door,  of  which  the  uj^per 
part  was  inclosed  by  iron  bars;  a  poitAOB 
of  those  iron  bars,  when  unlocked,  opened 
like  a  trap,  through  which  he  received  hk 
food  and  passed  out  whatever  he  had  to  send 
away ;  the  room  had  no  other  means  of  bekig 
heated  than  a  pipe  which  was  led  through  a 
part  of  it  from  a  stove  in  another  apartmspt, 
the  lighting  of  the  fire  in  which  was  capri- 
cious and  precarious.  At  night  the  ody 
light  was  a  lamp  hung  on  the  wall  o€  tlM 
ante-room  opposite  to  the  iron  grating  of  the 
door.  Whether  by  accident,  or  as  a  kind  of 
triumph,  it.was  on  the  21at  of  Januarj,  the 
anniversary  of  his  father's  death,  tbi^  the 
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young  king  was  transferred  to  this  dungeon — 
a  prelude  to  his  own.  The  horrors  of  such  a 
condition — aggravated  by  the  weakness  of  the 
child,  who  could  do  nothing  to  alleviate  hia, 
wants — are  obscured  rather  than  illustrated 
bv  M.  de  Beauchesne's  inflated  and  figurative 
eloquence.  When  the  boy,  on  being  shut  up 
for  the  first  time  in  this  solitary  duress,  made 
no  complaint  and  showed  no  change  of  tem- 
per,  M.  de  Beauchesne  imagines  that 

'he  may  have  felt  himself  beyond  the  reach  of 
men — free  in  his  prison — like  a  young  favm  thai 
had  escaped  to  the  hollow  of  some  seduded  vaUey 
from  the  pursuU  of  the  hoimds  and  hunters:-— \\ 
p.  199. 

In  preference  to  such  a  style  of  narrative, 
our  readers  will  thank  us  for  substituting  the 
simple  and  much  more  impressive  sketch  of 
Madame  Royale,  which  indeed  contains  in 
substance  all  that  M.  de  Beauchesne  has  so 
needlessly  amplified,  and  all  that  we  really 
know  of  this  interval : — 

•Unheard  of  and  unexampled  barbarity!  to 
leave  an  unhappy  and  sickly  btant  of  eight  years 
old  in  a  great  room,  locked  and  bolted  in,  with  no 
other  resource  than  a  broken  bell,  which  he  never 
rang,  so  greatly  did  he  dread  the  people  whom 
its  sound  would  have  brought  to  him ;  he  pre- 
ferred wanting  anything,  and  everything,  to  calling 
for  his  persecutors.  His  bed  had  not  been  stirred 
fbr  six  months,  and  he  had  not  strength  to  make 
it  himself ;  it  was  alive  with  bugs,  and  vermin 
still  more  disgusting.  His  linen  and  his  person 
were  covered  with  them.  For  more  than  a  year 
he  had  bad  no  change  of  shirt  or  stockings ;  every 
kind  of  filth  was  allowed  to  accumulate  about 
him,  and  in  his  room;  and  during  all  that  period 
nothing  of  that  kind  had  been  removed.  His  win- 
dow, which  was  locked,  as  well  as  grated,  was 
never  opened ;  and  the  infectious  smell  of  that 
horrid  room  was  so  dreadful  that  no  one  could 
bear  it  for  a  moment  He  might  indeed  have 
washed  himself,  for  he  had  a  pitcher  of  water, 
and  have  kept  himself  somewhat  more  clean  than 
he  did ;  but,  overwhelmed  by  the  ill  treatment  he 
had  received,  he  had  not  resolution  to  do  so,  and 
his  illness  began  to  deprive  him  of  even  the  ne- 
cessary stren^h.  He  never  asked  for  anything, 
so  great  was  his  dread  of  Simon  and  his  other 
keepers.  He  passed  his  days  without  any  kind 
of  occupation.  They  did  not  even  allow  him 
light  in  the  evening.  This  situation  affected  his 
mmd  as  well  as  his  body,  and  it  is  not  surprising 
that  he  should  have  fallen  into  a  frightful  atrophy. 
The  length  of  time  which  he  resisted  this  perse- 
cution proves  how  good  his  constitution  must 
have  onginally  been.'—iiojwf^  Menu,  p.  26«. 

But  while  death  was  thus  slowly  and  silently 
•dyancing  on  the  young  King,  tne  insatiable 
goiliotine  was  rapidly  sweeping  away  hun- 
dreds of  guilty  and  thousands  of  innocent 
victims.  Indeed  we  might  call  them  all  inno- 
<^t,  for  there  was  not,  we  believe,  a  single 


one  of  them — no,  not  even  Danton  or  Hu- 
bert— who,  however  culpable,  or  even  exe- 
crable, in  other  respects,  had  committed  any 
of  the  pretended  oflfences  for  which  they  suf- 
fered. Nay,  we  are  convinced  that,  of  the 
2637  executed  by  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal 
in  Paris  up  to  the  fall  of  Robespierre,  it 
would  be  diflScult  to  find  half  a  dozen  who 
were  fairlv  convicted  or  really  guilty  of  the 
fact  for  which  they  were  condemned.  Injus- 
tice was  proved  to'  be  blinder  than  justice  is 
proverbially  supposed  to  be. 

But,  of  all  who  suflfered  in  that  promis- 
cuous massacre,  the  most  transcendently  in- 
nocent was  the  Princess  Elizabeth.  We  have 
never  been  able  to  discover  any  pretext  nor  to 
conjecture  any  motive  for  her  death.  The 
least  irrational  suspicion  that  we  have  been 
able  to  arrive  at  is  that  Robespierre  had  really 
formed  some  scheme  of  personal  ambition 
upon  the  young  princess,  to  which  it  was 
hoped  to  intimidate  and  subjugate  her  by  the 
loss  of  her  aunt.  This  is,  no  doubt,  an  almost 
incredible  project,  but  it  is  hardly  stranger 
than  Robespierre's  contemporaneous  proceed- 
ings, and  it  derives  a  kind  of  colour  (as  M.  de 
Beauchesne  remarks)  from  the  mysterious  visit 
which  Robespierre  made  to  the  Temple  in' 
which  he  saw  the  princess  (Royal  Mem, 
266) ;  and  it  seems  rendered  somewhat  less 
improbable  by  the  slight,  but  not  perhaps 
insignificant,  fact  that  in  the  original  edition 
of  Madame  Roy^'s  narrative  the  mention  of 
the  visit  was  suppressed — probably  from  a 
dislike  to  preserve  any  trace  of  an  insolence 
against  which  all  the  best  feelings  of  her  na- 
ture must  have  revolted. 

But,  whatever  may  have  been  the  motive, 
Madame  Elizabeth  was  executed  on  the  10th 
of  May.  She  died  as  she  had  lived,  like  a 
saint.  Itr  the  room  where  they  were  assem- 
bled in  the  prison  on  the  morning  of  their 
execution  she  exhorted  all  her  fellow-suf- 
ferers— 

*  with  a  presence  of  mind,  an  elevation  of  soul, 
and  a  religious  enthusiasm,  that  fortified  all  their 
minds,  (ti  the  cart  she  preserved  the  same  firm- 
ness, and  encouraged  and  supported  the  women 
who  accompanied  her*  At  the  scafibld  ihey  had 
the  barbarity  to  execute  her  the  last  [though  she 
stood /r»/  on  the  list  of  26].  All  the  women,  as 
they  left  the  cart,  asked  leave  to  embrace  her. 
She  kissed  them  all,  and,  with  her  usual  compo- 
sure, said  some  words  of  comfort  to  each.  Her 
strength  dkl  not  fail  her  to  the  last,  «id  she  died 

*  There  were  executed  at  the  same  time  Madame 
de  Senozan,  the  venerable  sister  of  M.  de  Malesher- 
bes,  aged  seventy-six,  and  Mesdames  de  Cms8<^,  de 
VAigle,  de  Montmorin,  de  Caniy,  de  Cercy,  and  de 
Serilly,  and  an  old  Madlle.  de  Buard.  Among  the 
men  were  four  gentlemen  of  the  Loroenie  £smUy, 
and  George  Fallope,  the  apothecary. 
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with  all  the  rosignation  of  the  purest  piety.' — 
Royal  Mem.  p.  262 . 

Madame  Royal  did  not  for  a  long  time 
know  the  fate  of  her  aunt ;  when  she  asked 
after  her  she  received  evasive  answers — *  she 
was  gone  elsewhere  for  change  of  air ;'  when 
she  entreated,  since  she  was  deprived  of  her 
aunt,  that  she  might  be  restored  to  her  mo- 
ther, she  was  told  *  they  would  consider  it' 

Of  the  visit  of  Robespierre  just  mentioned, 
Madame  Royale's  account  (in  the  later  edi- 
tions) is,  as  might  be  expected,  short  and  dry 
— a  just  expression  of  what  her  pride  and 
her  piety  would  suffer  in  such  an  interview. 

*  One  day  there  came  a  man  who  I  believe  was 
Robespierre.  The  oflScers  showed  him  great 
respect.  His  visit  was  a  secret  even  to  the  peo- 
ple in  the  Tower,  who  did  not  know  who  he 
was ;  or,  at  least,  would  not  tell  me :  he  stared 
insolently  at  me,  cast  his  eyes  on  my  books,  and, 
after  joining  the  municipal  officers  in  a  search, 
retired'— i6.  266. 

M.  de  Beauchesne  gives  the  exact  and 
important  date^  and  adds  a  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance : — 

*  The  day  afler  the  execulion  of  Madame  Eliza- 
heOi — ^that  is,  11th  May — Madame  Royale  was 
visited  by  Robespierre.  She  did  not  speak  one 
word  to  him.  She  only  gave  him  a  paper,  in 
which  she  had  written — 

*  **  My  brother  is  ill  I  haimtDriaen  to  the  Coju 
vention  to  be  allowed  to  goto  taSs  care  cf  him.  The 
Contention  has  not  yet  answered  me,  I  repeat  my 
demand.'' '—il  219. 

This  is  all  very  probable ;  and  the  cold  and 
dignified  style  of  the  note  is  such  as  we  may 
believe  Madame  would  have  used  ;  but  M.  de 
Beauchesne  does  not  cite  his  authojBity  either 
for  the  date  or  the  note,  which  surely,  con- 
sidering the  silence  of  Madame  Royale  her- 
self, he  was  bound  to  do. 

Both  the  royal  children  were  now  in  sepa- 
rate and  solitary  confinement ;  and  here  a^ain 
we  prefer  the  simple  narrative  of  the  elder 
sufferer  to  the  amplifications  of  M.  de  Beau- 
chesne : — 

'The  guards  were  often  drank ;  but  they  gene- 
rally left  my  brother  and  me  quiet  in  our  respec- 
tive apartments  until  the  9th  Thermidor.  My 
brother  still  pined  in  solitude  and  filth.  His 
keepers  never  went  near  him  but  to  give  him  his 
meals:  they  had  no  compassion  for  this  unhappy 
child.  There  was  one  of  the  guards  whose  gen- 
tle manners  encouraged  me  to  recommend  my 
brother  to  his  attention ;  this  man  ventured  to 
complain  of  the  severity  with  which  the  boy  was 
treated,  but  he  was  dismissed  next  day.  For 
myself  I  asked  nothing  but  what  was  indispensa- 
ble, and  even  this  was  often  harshly  refuaea  ;  but 
I,  at  least,  could  keep  myself  elean.    I  had  soap 


and  water,  and  carefnilv  swept  out  my  room  every 
day.  r  had  no  lidit;  but  in  the  long  da^  [from 
May  to  August]  I  did  not  feel  much  this  prira- 
tion.  They  would  not  give  me  any  more  books ; 
but  I  had  some  religious  works  ana  some  trmveiai 
which  I  had  read  over  and  over.* 

The  fall  of  Robespierre  (28tii  July,  1794), 
which  opened  the  prison  doors  of  so  many 
other  innocent  victims,  did  .not  liberate  tbe 
two  children  in  the  Temple,  though  it  alleTi- 
ated  in  some  respects  their  personal  sufferings.  * 
On  the  10th  lliermidor,  Barras,  who  had 
played  a  chief  part  in  the  success  of  the  pre- 
ceding  day   as   commander-in-chief   of  the 
troops  employed  against  Robespierre,  visited 
the  Temple,  and  the  result  of  his  inspection 
was  the  appointment  of  a  single  guardian  in 
lieu  of  the  Commissaries  of  tbe  Commune — 
(most  of  whom  indeed  were  that  day  and  the 
next  sent  to  the  scaffold) — and  to  this  oiBee 
he  na  iied  one  Laurent,  a  private  acquaintance 
of  his  own.    liaurent  was  a  Creole^  a  natiTe 
of  St  Domingo.     How  he  first  obtained  the 
confidence  of  Barras  is  not  stated :  he  was 
indeed  noted  in  his  district  for  his  patriotitw^ 
but  this  was  at  the  moment  no  great  nor  ereai 
very  favourable    distinction.      Can   it   hsTe 
arisen  from  the  influence  of  Josephine,  herself 
a    Creole^  and    already  intimate  with    both 
Tallien  and  Barras,  the  heroes  of  the  day  t 
Laurent  at  least  did  not  disgrace  his  patrons : 
M.  de  Beauchesne  t^Us  us  he  was  a  man  ot 
some  degree  of  education,  good  manners,  and 
humanity,  and  the  very  first  circumstances  of 
his  introduction  struck  him  with  astonishments 
He  arrived  at  the  Temple  on  the  evening  of 
his  appointment ;  he  was  received  by  some 
Municipals  who  were  still  in  authority  ;  they 
closely  scrutinised  his  appointment,  and  de* 
tained  him  so  long  that  it  was  not  till  two 
oVlock  in  the  morning  that  he  was  eondoctod 
to  the  room  of  the  *  little  Capet.'     They  had 
explained  in  general  ternrs  the  way  in  which 
the  child  was  treated,  but  it  was  far  from 
giving  him  any  idea  of  the  reality.     When 
he  entered  the  ante-room  he  was  met  by  a 
sickening  smell  which  escaped  through  the 
grated  door  of  the  inner  room.     One  of  the 
municipals,  approaching  the  grating,  called  in 
a  loud  voice,  *  Capet  1  Capet  V    Capet  did  not 
answer.     After  much  calling,  a  faint  sound 
announced  that  it  was  h<^ard,  but  no  move- 
ment followed,  and    neither  calls  nor  eves 
threats  could  induce  the  victim  to  set  up  and 
show  himself;  and  it  was  only  by  the  light  of 
a  candle  held  inside  the  bars,  and  which  fell 
on  the  bed  in  the  opposite  comer,  that  Lau- 
rent saw  the  body  that  was  thus  delivwed  lo 
his  charge.     With  this  he  contented  himstlf  ■ 
that  night,  for  it  seems  that  neither  he  nor  t2i6 
Municipals  had  either  the  authority  or  the 
mechanical  means  to  open  that  door.    An- 
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ther  Tiait  next  morniog  l^ad  the  same  reBults ; 
be  child  would  neither  speak  nor  show  him- 
dlf,  tboagh  Laureot  bad  addressed  him  in 
srms  of  kindness  and  persuasion.  Alarmed 
nd  shocked  at  this  state  of  things,  Laurent 
lade  a  peremptory  appeal  to  the  goyemment 
>r  an  immediate  examination  into  the  oondi- 
ion  of  the  child.  The  request  was  granted, 
nd  accordingly  next  day,  the  3 1st  of  July, 
dveral  members  of  the  Committee  de  Siiret4 
}hierale  came  to  conduet  it  :— 

*  They  called  to  him  throiiffh  the  orating— no 
Dswer.  They  then  ordered  the  door  to  be 
pened :  it  seemed  there  were  no  means  of  doing 
..  A  workmyi  was  called,  who  forced  away 
tie  bars  of  the  trap  so  as  to  get  in  his  head,  and 
aving  thus  got  sight  of  the  child  asked  him 
^hy  he  did  not  answer?  Still  no  reply.  Td  a 
9W  minutes  the  whole  door  was  broken  down 
enlevie),  and  the  visitors  entered.  Then  ap- 
eared  a  spectacle  more  horrible  than  can  be  con- 
eived — ^a  spectacle  which  never  again  can  be 
een  In  the  annals  of  a  nation  calling  itself  civil- 
!ed,  and  which  even  the  murderers  of  Louis  XVL 
onid  not  witness  without  mingled  pity  and 
right  In  a  dark  room,  exhaling  a  smell  of 
eath  and  corraption,  on  a  crazy  and  dirty  bed, 
child  of  nine  years  old  was  lyin^  prostrate,  mo- 
tonless,  and  bent  up,  his  face  livid  and  fnrrowed 
y  want  and  sufieriog,  and  his  limbs  half  covered 
i^ith  a  filthy  cloth  and  trowsers  in  rags.  His 
eatures,  once  so  delicate,  and  his  countenance, 
oce  so  lively,  denoted  now  the  gloomiest  apathy 
-almost  insensibility — and  his  blue  eyes,  looking 
3rger  from  the  meaOTeness  of  the  rest  of  his 
ace,  had  lost  all  spirit,  and  taken,  in  their  dull 
nmovability,  a  tinge  of  grey  and  green.  His 
ead  and  neck  were  eaten  up  (rongee)  with  puru- 
9Dt  sores ;  his  legs,  arms,  and  neck,  thin  and  an- 
lilar,  were  unnaturally  lengthened  at  the  eX- 
ense  of  his  chest  and  body.  His  hands  and 
Bet  were  not  human.  A  thick  paste  of  dirt 
tuck  like  pitch  over  his  temples ;  and  his  once 
eautiful  curls  were  f\iil  of  vermin,  which  also 
overed  his  whole  body,  and  which,  as  well  as 
ngs,  swarmed  in  every  fold  of  the  rotten  bed- 
ing,  over  which  black  spiders  were  running. . . . 
It  the  noise  of  forcing  the  door  the  child  gave 

nervous  shudder,  but  barely  moved,  h^ly 
oticing  the  strangers.  A  hundred  questions 
'ere  addressed  to  him;  he  answered  none  of 
bem :  he  cast  a  vague,  wandering,  and  unmean- 
3g  look  at  his  visitors,  and  at  this  moment  one 
^ould  have  taken  him  for  an  idiot.  The  food 
bey  had  given  him  was  sdll  untouched ;  one  of 
be  commissioners  asked  him  why  he  had  not 
aten  itt  Still  no  answer.  At  last,  the  oldest 
f  the  visitors,  whose  grey  hairs  and  paternal 
one  seemed  to  make  an  impression  upon  him, 
speated  the  question,  and  he  answered  in  a 
aim  but  resolute  tone,  **  Because  Itoant  to  die  !^ 
Theso  were  the  only  words  that  thb  cruel  and 
aemorable  inquisStioa  extracted  from  him.' — 1135 

For  these  details,  M.  de  Beatichesne,  more 
^0,  gives  Qs  no  warrant,  but  they  are  con- 
I'med  en  grog  by  the  Journal  of  Madame 


Royale;  aad  there  is  another,  in  this  respect 
unexc^ionable,  witness  to  the  main  points, 
of  whom  M.  de  Beanehesne  does  not  seem  to 
hare  been  aware.  In  the  Mimoires  de  Lombard 
we  find  Barras^s  own  account  of  his  visit 
He  confesses  that  he  sa^  the  boy,  and  found 
him  in  a  deplorable  state  of  filth,  disease,  and 
debility ;  it  was  stated  to  him  that  he  neither 
ate  nor  drank — he  would  not  speak,  could 
not  stand,  and  lay  bent  up  in  a  kind  of 
oradle,  from  which  it  was  torture  to  move 
him.  His  knees  were  so  swelled  that  his 
trowsers  had  become  painfully  tight  Bar^ 
ras  had  them  cut  open  at  the  sides,  and 
found  the  joints  *  prodigiously  swollen  and 
livid.'  Barras  concludes  this  picture  by  re- 
lating, in  a  tone  of  self-satisfaction,  that  he 
immediately  ordered  the  attendance  of  a 
medical  man,  and,  '  after  having  scolded  the 
commissary  and  the  garpon  de  service  for  the 
filth  in  wmch  the  child  was  left,  he  retired  1 ' 
He  adds  indeed,  that  he  returned  next  day, 
and  saw  the  doctor  (whose  name  he  had  for- 
gotten) c^er  the  little  patient  a  draught 
whicdi  he  had  ordered,  but  which  the  child 
— though  still  without  speaking — refused  to 
take;  the  doctor  whispered  Barras  that  he 
might  possibly  hare  heard  of  the  fate  of  his 
father,  mother,  and  aunt,  and  suspect  that 
they  now  wanted  to  pet  rid  of  him  (ee  dS/dire 
de  lui);  so  to  encourage  him,  the  doctor 
poured  out  the  draught  into  a  glass,  and  was 
about  to  taste  it,  when  the  poor  child,  guessing 
his  thoughts,  hastened  to  seize  it,  and  drank  it 
oflf.'  The  doctor  told  Barras  that  the  boy 
had  not  long  to  live ;  and  this,  said  Barras, 
*  was  the  last  I  saw  of  him.'  {AfSm.  de  Lom- 
bard^ p.  147,  150.)  M.  de  Beauchesne's 
authorities  (whatever  they  are)  make,  we  see, 
no  mention  of  Barras's  having  seen  the  boy, 
nor  of  his  personal  interference,  which  indeed 
is  hardly  reconcilable  with  some  of  the  details 
we  have  just  given ;  but  Barras's  own  con- 
fession corroborates  all  the  more  important 
&cts  of  the  case,  and  the  subsequent  indififer- 
ence  of  the  new  government  to  the  state  of 
the  child,  who  lingered  for  near  a  year  later 
in  a  condition  almost  equally  deplorable. 

We  now  resume  M.  de  Beauchesne's  narra- 
tive. By  the  remonstrances  of  Laurent,  a 
little  air  and  light  were  admitted  into  the 
room  ;  a  woman  was  permitted,  though  after 
much  hesitation,  to  wash  and  comb  the  boy. 
One  of  the  municipals,  who  happened  to  be 
a  surgeon,  was  allowed  to  clean  and  dress  the 
sores  on  the  head  and  nedc — an  operation 
which,  as  well  as  that  of  the  oomb,  was,  from 
long  neglect,  become  extremely  painftil.  The 
vermin  were  expelled,  an  iron  bed  and 
clean  bedding  were  supplied,  a  suit  of  decent 
clothes  granted,  and  the  gra^dopr  was  re- 
placed by  the  original  one.  '^ Th^  were  but 
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amelioratioDs  to  which  the  modt  odious  oon- 
victed  criminal  would  have  been  entitled ; 
but  all  the  other  rigours  of  the  prison  were 
still  maintained.  The  child  was  kept  in  the 
solitary  confinement  of  his  one  cell.  The 
chief  authority  in  the  Temple  remained  in 
the  municipal  body,  who  seemed  afraid  that, 
if  they  deviated  from  the  severity  of  their 
predecessors,  they  were  likely  to  incur  their 
fate.  Laurent  himself  was  not  allowed  to  see 
the  boy  except  at  his  meid-times,  and  always 
then  in  the  presence  of  the  municipals ;  and 
when  at  last  he  wearied  them  into  permission 
to  take  him  occasionally  to  the  leads  of  the 
tower  to  breathe  the  fresh  air,  it  was  on- 
ly under  their  watch-dog  superintendence. 
Even  in  these  short  breaks  in  his  solitude 
he  never  spoke,  tind  seemed  to  take  little 
notice  of  wnat  was  passing.  There  was  one 
exception — on  his  way  to  the  leads  he  had 
to  go  by  the  wicket  that  conducted  to 
what  had  been  his  motket^s  apartment:  he 
had  passed  it  the  first  time  without  observing 
it,  but  on  returning  he  saw  it,  started,  pressed 
the  arm  of  Laurent,  and  made  a  siffn  of  re- 
cognition, and  ever  after  paused  at  me  place, 
and  once  showed  a  wish  to  enter  the  room, 
which  the  municipal  in  attendance  prevented 
by  telling  him  that  he  had  mistaken  the 
door.  He  knew,  of  course,  the  death  of  his 
father,  but  he  was  in  ignorance  of  that  of  his 
mother,  whom  he  still  believed,  as  we  shall 
see,  to  be  in  the  tower. 

During  this  period  Laurent  had  also  the 
custody  of  Madame  Royale,  who  bears,  in 
her  M^moires,  testimony  to  the  decency  of 
his  manners,  and  kindness  of  his  treatment 
of  her,  and  to  his  well-meant  but  less  success- 
fal  endeavours  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of 
her  brother. 

At  last,  however,  the  quasi  solitary  con- 
finement to  which  Laurent  found  himself  con- 
demned was  more  than  he  could  endure,  and 
he  solicited  to  be  allowed  an  assistant  and 
companion  in  his  duties.  This  was  granted ; 
and,  by  some  secret  influence  of  the  friends 
of  the  royal  family,  the  son  of  an  upholsterer 
of  the  name  of  Gomin  was  associated  en 
second  to  Laurent  in  the  care  of  the  children. 
Gomin  was  a  .person  of  mild  and  timid  cha- 
racter, who  had  great  difficulty  in  reconciling 
the  severe  orders  of  his  employers  with  bis 
secret  sympathy  with  the  prisoners.  Little 
ehange,  however,  was  made  in  the  regula- 
tions, except  tbat  cleanliness  and  civil  lan- 
guage were  substituted  for  filth  and  insult. 
The  child  was  still  looked  up  alone,  except  at 
meals,  which  were  always  served  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  two  guardians  and  a  Municipal, 
and  frequently  embittered  by  the  cynical  in- 
sults of  the  latter.  These  Commissaries  w«re 
elected  in  turn  by  each  of  the  46  sectiotn  of 


Paris,  and  were  relieved  every   24'  hours; 
so   that  the  regime  was  subject  to  a  greaX, 
variety  of  tempers  and   caprices,  of  whidi 
good-nature  was  the  rarest.    The  breakfast, 
at  nine,  was  a  cup  of  milk  or  some  fruit ;  the 
dinner,  at  two.  a  plate  of  soup,  with  a  '  «mal7 
6*r  of  its  houilliy  and  some  dry  regetabks 
(generally  beans) ;   a  supper  at  eight,   the 
same  as  the  dinner,  but  without  the  bouiUL 
He  was  then  put  to  bed  and  locked  up  alone, 
as  in  all  other  intervals  between  the  meals, 
till  nine  the  next  morning.     When  the  com- 
missary of  the  day  happened  to  look  good 
humoured,  the  guardians  would  endeavour  to 
obtain  some  little  adoucissement  in  the  treatr 
ment  of  the  child — such  as  his  feeing  taken  to 
the  leads,  or  getting  some  pots  of  flowera> 
which   delighted  him  with  the  memory  <rf 
happier  days,  and  in  which  he  took  more  in- 
terest than  in  anything  else.    One  day  (the 
14th  November,    1794)  there  came,  with  a 
stern  air,  loud  voice,  and  brutal  manners,  a 
person  by  name  Delboy — he  threw  open  all 
the  doors,  pried  everywhere,  gave  his  orders 
in  a  rough  and  imperious  tone,  that  at  first 
frightened  both  guardians  and  prisoner,  bat 
by  and  by  surprised  them  by  the  frank  and 
rational,  and  even  kind,  spirit  of  his  direc- 
tions.   When  he  saw  the  dinner  he  exclaim- 
ed— 

*«Why  this  wretched  food?  If  Aey  were  still 
at  the  Tuileries  I  would  assist  to  famish  them 
out:  but  here  they  are  our  prisoners,  and  it  is  nn- 
worthy  of  the  naUon  to  starve  them.  Why  these 
window-blinds?  Under  the  reign  of  Equality 
the  sun  at  least  should  shine  for  all  Why  b  he 
separated  from  his  sister  1  Under  the  reicn  of 
Fratemily  why  should  they  not  see  each  other  f* 
Then  addressing  the  child  in  a  somewhat  gentler 
tone,  «  Should  you  not  like,  my  boy,  to  play  witJi 
your  sister?  If  you  forget  your  origin,  I  don^t 
see  why  the  nation  should  remember  it"  Then 
turninff  to  the  guardians,  "  Tis  not  his  fault  if  he 
is  his  father's  son — he  is  now  nothinff  else  than  an 
unforiunaU  child ;  the  u7\fortunate  have  a  eUum 
to  our  humanity,  and  the  country  should  be  the 
mother  of  all  her  children.  So  don't  be  harsh  to 
him.'"— ii.  276. 

All  he  said  was  in  the  same  blustering 
sententious  style,  'combining,'  says  M.  de 
Beauchesne  in  his  rhetorical  way,  *  the  man- 
ners of  Diogenes  with  the  charity  oi  Fene- 
lon.'  Another  of  Delboy *s  phrases  is  worth 
repeating.  In  discoursing  (as  we  pr^ume) 
of  the  character  of  his  colleagues  he  declaim- 
ed against — 

*  those  crafty  hypocrites  who  do  harm  to  oikert 
without  making  a  noise — these  are  the  kind  of 
fellows  who  invented  the  air-gnnJ 

Such  a  voice  had  never  l)elSo?in>4eQ  besid 
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in  the  Temple,  and  occasiotied  a  serious  sen- 
sation, and  something  like  consternation ;  but 
it  at  last  encouraged  Gt>min  to  ask  his  per- 
mission that  the  lamp  in  the  ante-room,  from 
which  the  only  light  of  the  child's  dungeon 
was  derived,  should  be  lighted  at  dark.  This 
was  immediately  granted;  and  Diogenes- 
Fenelon  departed,  saying  to  the  astounded 
guardians  as  he  took  his  leave — 

*'  **  Shall  we  ever  meet  again  ?  I  think  not :  our 
roads  are  not  likely  to  meet  No  matter— good 
patriots  will  reco^ise  each  other;  men  of 
sense  may  vary  their  opinions — men  of  honour 
never  change  their  feelings  and  principles.  We 
are  no  Septembriseurs,  Health  and  fraternity." ' 
— i6. 

The  reign  of  this  ^  baurru  bienfaUant '  last- 
ed but  a  few  hours,  and  (except  as  to  lighting 
the  lamp)  left  no  traces.  Laurent  and  Gomin 
were  afraid  to  make  any  change  on  such 
ephemeral  authority.  About  the  same  time 
sentiments  like  those  which  Delboy  had  blurt- 
ed out  in  the  prison  were  heard  timidly  in- 
sinuated in  society,  and  even  in  more  than 
one  newspaper.  This  only  exasperated  the 
fears  and  malignity  of  the  Convention,  and 
its  speeches  and  decrees  seemed,  as  to  the 
treatment  of  the  child,  to  reveal  as  strongly 
as  before  the  resolution  *  rftf  s^en  defaire,^ 

The  daily  change  of  Commissioners  pro- 
duced an  alternation  of  gross  vexations  and 
dight  indulgences  not  uninteresting,  but 
wfich  our  space  does  not  allow  us  to  follow. 
One  or  two  instances  will  suffice  for  the  rest 
On  the  23rd  February,  1 795,  the  Commissary 
was  one  Leroux — a  Uerroriste  arrierS^ — 
who  adored  the  memory  of  Robespierre,  and 
hoped  for  the  revival  of  his  party.  He  in- 
sisted on  visiting  all  the  apartments,  and  was 
particularly  anxious  to  see  how  those  '  pluck- 
ed roiteleU  looked  without  their  feathers.' 
When  he  entered  Madame  Royale's  room  she 
was  sitting  at  work,  and  went  on  without 
taking  any  notice  of  him.  *  What  I '  he  cried, 
*  is  it  the  fashion  here  not  to  rise  before  the 
people  P  The  Princess  still  took  no  notice. 
The  brute  revenged  himself  by  rummaging 
the  whole  apartment,  and  retired,  saying, 
sulkily,  *  £Ue  est  fihre  eomtne  PAutriehiewne.^ 
When  he  visited  the  boy  it  was  only  to  in- 
sult him.  He  called  him  nothing  but  the 
9on  of  the  Tyrant — ridiculed  his  alleged  ill- 
UQss,  and  when  Laurent  and  Gomin  timidly 
ventured  to  produce  Delboy 's  charitable  max- 
im, '  that  he  could  not  help  being  the  son  of 
his  father,'  they  were  silenced  by  doubts  as 
to  their  own  patriotism.  *  Ah,  the  children 
of  tyrants  are  not  to  be  sick  like  other  people. 
It  is  not,  forsooth,  his  fault  that  he  was  bom 
to  devour  the  sweat  and  blood  of  the  people  I 
It  is  noi  the  less  certain  that  soeh  monsters 


should  be  strangled  in  their  cradle ! '  (if.  294.) 
He  then  established  himself  for  the  evening 
in  the  ante-room — called  for  cards  and  wine 
— the  wine  to  drink  toasts  '  to  the  death  of  all 
tyrants,'  and  the  cards  to  play  pioquet  wiUi 
Laurent  His  nomenclature  of  the  ^gure 
cards  at  picquet  was  not  kin^a  but  tyrcmts 
— *  Three  tyrants* — '  Fourteen  tyrants.''  The 
queens  were  ^citoyennes^  and  the  knaves 
*' courtiers^  The  royal  boy  seemed  not  to 
understand,  at  least  not  to  notice,  these  terms, 
but  was  much  interested  in  overlooking  the 
game,  and  hearing  for  the  first  time  for  some 
years  people  speaking  to  one  another  of  some- 
thing else  than  his  own  sufferings.  The  even- 
ing, however,  ended  ill.  Leroux's  Jacobinical 
fury  was  inflamed  by  drinking,  and  he  made 
an  uproar  that  terrified  the  child.  He  was  at 
last  got  out  of  the  room,  and  conducted  to 
his  bed  on  the  lower  story.  But  this  acci- 
dent had  a  fevourable  result  Leroux  had 
called  for  cards,  and  thereby  authorised  their 
introduction  ;  and  the  child's  pleasure  in  see- 
ing them  induced  Gomin,  between  Leroux's 
departure  and  the  coming  of  his  successor,  to 
introduce  two  packs,  with  which  the  little 
prisoner  amused  nimself /or  the  rest  of  his  life! 
The  next  Commissary  happened  to  be  a 
toyman;  he  took  pity  on  tne  boy,  and  at 
Gomin's  suggestion  sent  him,  three  days  after, 
two  or  three  toys.  But  these  were  trifling 
indulgences ;  and  the  continued  interdiction 
of  air  and  exercise,  and  the  frequent  insults 
and  severities  of  the  capricious  Commissaries, 
were  gradually  aggravating  the  illness  that 
had  for  some  time  past  seriously  alarmed  the 
guardians,  though  the  Commissaries  in  gene- 
ral only  laughed  at  it  About  January  and 
February,  1795,  his  malady  assumed  a  more 
rapid  and  threatening  character.  He  grew 
more  melancholy  and  apathetic ;  he  became 
very  reluctant  to  move,  and  indeed  was  hard- 
ly able  to  do  so ;  and  Laurent  and  Gbmin 
were  forced  to  carry  him  in  their  arms.  The 
district  surgeon  was  called  in,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  his  opinion  a  delegation  from  the 
Commune  examined  the  case,  and  reported 
that 

'  the  little  Capet  had  tumours  at  all  his  joints, 
and  especially  at  his  knees — that  it  was  impossi* 
ble  to  extract  a  word  from  him — that  be  nevet 
would  rise  off  his  chair  or  his  bed,  and  refused  to 
take  any  kind  of  exercise.' 

On  this  report  a  sub-committee  of  the  Com- 
mittee de  SitrHi  OMrale  were  delegated  to  vi- 
sit the  child — it  oonsisted  of  one  Hartnand  (of 
the  Meuse),  who  on  the  king's  trial  voted  lot 
banishment,  and  Mathiiu  and  Reverchon^  who 
voted  for  deatli.  These  men  found  such  a  state 
of  things  that  diey  tiiought  (as  Harmand  him- 
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self  afterwards  coofessed,  appealmg  also  to 
hifi  colleagues  who  were  still  nyidg), 

*  that  for  the  honour  of  the  Natiorij  who  knew 
nothing  of  these  horrors — for  that  of  the  Ckn~ 
veMion^  which  was,  in  truth,  also  i|rnorant  of  them 
— «nd  for  that  of  the  guilty  MumcipalUv  of  Paris 
itself,  who  knew  all  and  was  the  cause  oi  all  these 
cruelties — we  should  make  no  public  report,  but 
only  state  the  result  in  a  secret  meeting  of  the 
committee.' — ii.  309. 

So  strange  a  confession — ^that  public  function- 
aries suppressed  the  facts  they  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  for  the  honour  of  those 
who  had  committed  and  sanctioned  the  crimes 
— is  sufficiently  revolting,  but  it  is  much  more 
ao  that  no  measures  whatsoever  were  taken 
to  correct  or  even  alleviate  the  cruelties  that 
they  had  reported.  Harmand's  account  of  the 
affair  was  not  published  till  after  the  Resto- 
ration (as  M.  de  Beauchesne  notices  with 
something  of  suspicion  as  to  its  accuracy),  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  then  modelled 
it  so  as  to  excuse,  as  far  as  he  could,  his  own 
pusillanimity,  in  havin^f  made  no  effectual  at- 
tempt to  remedy  the  mischief  that  he  had 
discovered.  The  only  apology  that  can  be 
made  for  him  is,  that  he  was  sent  in  a  few 
days  after  on  a  mission  to  the  armies,  and  it 
is  possible,  and  even  likely,  that  the  very  pur- 
pose for  which  he  was  sent  was  to  prevent  his 
taking  any  steps  in  the  matter.  The  sub- 
stance,, however,  of  his  statement  is  fully  con- 
firmed by  the  evidence  of  Gomin,  though  the 
latter  disputed  some  small  and  really  insignifi- 
cant details.  The  most  striking  circumstance 
was  the  fixed  and  resolute  silence  of  the 
child,  from  whom  they,  no  more  than  the 
former  Coomiissaries  ot  the  Commune,  were 
able  to  extract  a  single  word.  This  silence 
Harmand  dates  from  the  day  on  which  he 
was  forced  to  sign  the  monstrous  deposition 
against  his  mo&er — a  statement  which  Go- 
min denies,  and  on  his  authority  M.  de  Beau- 
chesne distrusts  Harmand's  general  veracity. 
We  think  unjustly.  For  though  Gomin  might 
contradict  the  unqualified  statement  of  his 
never  having  spoken  from  that  very  day,  he 
himself  bears  testimony  that  the  exceptions 
were  so  rare  and  so  secret  as  to  be  utterly 
unknown  except  to  the  two  or  three  persons 
whose  unexpected  kindness  obtained  a  whis- 
per of  acknowledgment  from  the  surprised 
though  grateful  boy.  When  Gomin  first  en- 
tered on  his  duties,  *  Laurent  foretold  that  he 
would  not  obtain  a  word  from  him,'  which 
implies  that  he  had  not  opened  his  lips  to 
Laurent   The  report  of  the  Commune  which 

E receded  Harmand's  visit  also  states,  as  we 
are  seen,  that  he  would  not  speak ;  Ear* 
mand  and  his  col  Leagues  found  the  same  obsti- 
nate silence ;  and  we  therefore  do  not  see  that 
Hannand's  acouraey  is  in  any  degree  im- 


pugned by  Gomin's  secret  knowledge  that  Uie 
chad,  though  mute  to  all  Uie  rest  of  his  viaifc- 
ors,  had  spoken  to  him  and  to  one  or  two 
others,  who  were  afraid  to  let  it  transpire.    It 
is,  no  doubt,  too  much  to  say  that  this  *  mm- 
iisme '  b^an  immediately  on  the  signature  of 
the  deposition  of  the  6tii  October,  because  there 
seems  good  reason  to  deny  that  he  had  aay 
share  in  that  deposition  except  signing  it ;  he 
probably  could  not  have  understood  its  mean- 
ing, unquestionably  could  know  nothings  of 
the  use  that  was  made  of  it — indeed  it  is  cer- 
tain that  he  never  knew  of  his  mother's  death, 
but  it  is  equally  certain  that,  from  some  unspe- 
cified date  after  that  event,  he  condemned  him- 
self to  what  maybe  fairly  called  absolute  silence 
If  he  had  any  idea  of  the  import  of  the  de- 
positions which  had  been  fabricated  for  him, 
he  may  have  resolved  not  to  give  another  op- 
portunity of  perverting  what  he  might  hap- 
p^a  to  say ;  and  the  constant  and  cruel  inaalts 
which  he  had  to  undergo  as  the  '  son  of  tks 
Tyrant,'  the  ^roiielet,'  'the  king  of  La  Vm- 
die,*  and  the  like,  may  have  awakened  in  hia 
mind  som.e  sense  of  his  dignity.     Such  con- 
siderations we  can  imagine  to  have  dawned 
even  on  that  young  intellect ;  but  in  additaoa 
to,  or  even  exclusive  of,  any  metaphyaical  mo- 
tives— ^the  murdm'  of  his  father,  which  he 
knew — ^the  thoughts  of  his  mother,  which,  as 
we  shall  see,  troubled  and  tormented  him — 
his  separation  from   his  sister  and   aunt — a 
vague  conaciousness  that  he  had  done  some- 
thing injurious  to  them — and,  above  all,  the 
pain,  prison,  privations,  and  punishment — 
in  short,  the  terror  and  torture  which  he  him- 
self  endured — sufficiently  account  for    the 
atrophy  both  of  mind  and  body  into  which 
he  had  fallen,  and  for  the  silence  of  the  dva- 
geon,  so  soon  to  become  the  silence  of  the 
grave.     And  it  is  certain  that  even  in  tfaa 
extremity  he  had  more  memory  and  senai* 
bility  than  he  chose  to  show.     Gorain's  timi* 
dity,  not  to  say  terror,  of  compromising  him- 
self, rendered  his  general  deportment  reserved 
and  even  severe ;  but  one  evening — Thursday, 
12th  March,  1795 — when  he  was  alone  wHh 
the  child  (Laurent  and  the  Municipal  of  the  day 
being  absent  at  their  club,)  he  showed  him 
some  unusual  nsarks  of  sympathy,  and  pro- 
posed something  to  gratify  him.     The  boy 
looked  up  suddenly  at  Gomin's  countenanoi^ 
and,  seeing  in  it  an  expression  of  tendemesii 
he  rose  and  timidly  advanced  to  the  dooTi 
his  eyes  still  fixed  on  Gromin*s  face  with  a 
gaie  of  suppliant  inquiry; — ^'No,  no,'  said 
Gk)min, '  you  know  that  that  cannot  be.'     *  I 
must  see  Mer/*  said  the  child.    ^  Oh^  prof^ 
pray,  let  me  see  Her  once  again  before  IdieP 
Gomin  led  him  ffently  away  from  the  door  to 
his  bed,  on  whieh  the  child  fell  motionleH 
and  senieleto ;  and  Gomin,  terribly  alarmed— 
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andy  as  he  confessed,  as  much  for  himself  as 
his  prisoner — thought  for  a  time  that  he  wa^ 
no  more.  The  poor  boy  had  long,  Gomin 
suspected,  been  meditating  on  an  opportunity 
for  seeing  his  mother — he  thought  he  had 
found  it,  and  his  disappointment  overwhelmed 
him.  This  incident  softened  still  more  the 
heart  of  Gomin. 

A  few  days  afler  there  was  another  sad 
scene.  On  the  2drd  March,  the  Commissary 
of  the  day,  one  Collot,  looking  steadfastly  at 
the  child,  exclaimed  in  a  loud  doctoral  tone, 
'  That  child  has  not  six  weeks  to  live !'  Lau- 
rent and  Gomin,  shocked  at  the  effect  that 
such  a  prophecy  might  have  on  the  child, 
made  some  mitigating  observations,  to  which 
Collot  replicJ,  with  evident  malignity,  and  in 
coarser  terms  than  we  can  tran^ate, '  I  tell 
you,  citizens,  that  within  six  weeks  he  will  be 
an  idiot,  if  he  be  not  dead !'  The  diild  only 
showed  that  he  heard  it^  by  a  moumfnl  smile 
as  if  he  thought  it  no  bad  news ;  but  when 
Collot  was  gone,  a  tear  or  two  fell,  and  he 
murmured,  *  Yet  I  never  did  any  harm  to 
anybody:     (ii.  319.) 

On  the  29th  of  March  came  another  afflic- 
tion. Laurent's  tastes  and  feelings  were 
v^ry  repugnant  to  his  duties  in  the  Temple, 
though  be  was  afraid  of  resigning,  lest  he 
should  be  suspected  of  incivieme  ;  but  he  had 
now,  by  the  death  of  his  mother,  an  excuse 
for  soliciting  a  successor.  It  was  granted, 
and  he  left  the  Temple  with  the  regret  of  eve* 
rjbody.  The  innocence  and  gentle  man- 
ners of  the  child  had  softened  his  republican- 
ism, and  reconciled  him  to  the  '  son  ef  the 
tyrant'  The  Prince  at  parting  squeezed  his 
hand  affectionately,  and  saw  his  defiforture 
with  evident  sorrow,  but  does  not  seem  to 
have  spoken. 

One  Lasne  succeeded  him.  His  nomination 
and  instalment  were  characteristic  of  the 
tillies.  He  received  a  written  notice  of  his 
appointment  and  a  summons  to  attend  at 
the  Commune  to  receive  his  credentials.  Not 
coming  at  once,  two  gendarmes,  armed  police, 
were  sent,  who  took  him  from  his  residence 
and  conducted  him  straight  and  suddenly  to 
his  new  post.  Lasne  had  served  in  the  old 
Gardes  Fran^aises,  and  this  caused  his  elec- 
tion as  captain  of  grenadiers  in  the  St  An- 
toine  battalion  of  the  National  Guards.  He 
was  now  by  trade  a  master  house-painter. 
He  was  an  honest  man,  of  the  moderate  re- 
publican party,  with  the  air  and  somewhat  of 
the  rough  manner  of  the  old  soldier.  It  was 
on  the  16th  February,  ISSY,  that  M.  de 
Beauchesne,  as*fae  tells  us,  'first  saw  Lasne, 
in  whose  arms  Louis  the  XVII.  had  died ' — 
but  the  public  had  an  earlier  acquaintance 
with  Lasne,  which  we  wonder  that  M.  de 
Beauchesne  has  not  noticed.    He  was  a  prin- 


cipal witness  on  the  trial  of  the  Faux  Davr 
phin,  Richemont,*  in  October,  1880,  and 
then  gave  in  substance  the  same  account  of 
his  mission  in  the  Temple  and  of  the  death 
of  the  young  king  that  he  again  repeated 
without  any  material  addition  or  variation  to 
M.  de  Beauchesne. 

For  three  weeks  the  child  was  as  mute  to 
Lasne  as  he  had  been  to  the  others.  At  last 
an  accident  broke  his  silence.  Lasne,  having 
been  one  day  on  guard  at  the  Tuileries,  had 
happened  to  see  the  Dauphin  reviewing  a 
regiment  of  boys,  which  had  been  formed  for 
hie  amusement  and  instruction  ;  and  in  one 
of  his  allocutions  (we  cannot  call  them  con- 
versations^ to  the  silent  child  he  happened  to 
mention  tne  circumstance,  and  repeated  some^ 
thing  that  had  occurred  on  that  day;  the 
boy's  face  suddenly  brightened  up,  and 
showed  evident  signs  of  interest  and  plea- 
sure, and  at  last,  in  d,  low  voice,  as  if  afraid  of 
being  overheard,  he  asked,  ^And  did  you  see 
me  with  my  iword  /'f 

Though  the  guardians  were  equally  respon- 
sible for  both  the  prisoners,  Lasne  was  espe- 
cially attached  to  the  boy,  and  Gomin  to 
Madame  Royale,  whom  at  last  he  accompa- 
nied on  her  release,  and  on  the  Restoration 
became  an  officer  of  her  household. 

Lasne,  a  busier  and  bolder  man  than  Go- 
min, soon  discovered  that  the  boy,  whom  he 
could  barely  recognise  for  the  healthy  and 
handsome  child  whom  he  had  seen,  with  his 
swordj  at  the  Tuileries,  was  in  a  very  danger- 
ous state,  and  he  induced  his  colleague  to 
join  him  in  inscribing  on  the  register  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Temple,  *  The  Utile  Capet 
is  indisposed.^  No  notice  being  taken  of  the 
entry,  they  repeated  it  in  a  day  or  two,  in 
more  positive  terms,  '  The  little  Capet  is 
dangerously  ilV  Still  no  notice.  *  We  must 
strike  harder,'  said  the  guardians ;  and  now 
wrote  that  *  his  life  was  in  danger,^  Hiis 
produced  an  order  (6th  May,  1794)  for  the 
attendance  of  M.  Desault,  one  of  the  most 
eminent  physicians  of  Paris.  Desault  exam- 
ined the  patient,  but  could  not  obtain  a  word 
from  him.  He  pronounced,  however,  that  he 
was  called  in  too  late — that  the  case  was  be- 
come scrofulous,  probably  from  a  constitu- 
tional taint  of  the  same  disease  of  which  the 
elder  Dauphin  had  died  in  1789,  aggravated 
by  the  hard  treatment  and  confinement  of  so 
many  years ;  and  he  had  the  courage  to  pro- 
pose that  he  should  be  immediately  removed 
to  the  country,  where  change  of  air,  exercise, 


*  As  this  page  is  pasring  through  the  press  ws 
learn  the  death  of  tmt  impostor  in  some  obtoore 
comer  of  France. 

\  That  sword,  of  which  If.  de  Beauchesne  eives 
a  drawings  still  exists  (o§  |i4eMf^y)3hi  ^leM^^ 
d^r^rtOMtfatParia.  O 
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and  constant  attention,  afforded  the  only 
chance  of  prolonging  his  life.  The  Govern- 
ment, who  desired  no  such  result,  paid  no  at- 
tention to  the  advice,  and  Desault  had  no- 
thing left  but  to  order  friction  of  the  tumours 
at  the  joints,  and  some  trivial  potions  which 
it  was  found  for  a  long  time  impossible  to 
persuade  the  child  to  swallow :  whether  he 
wished  to  die,  or  was  on  the  contrary  afraid 
of  poison,  did  not  appear ;  but  to  remove  the 
latter  idea,  if  it  existed,  both  Gomin  and 
Lasne  .tasted  the  medicine ;  and  at  last,  at 
Lasne^s  earnest  entreaties,  and  as  if  it  were  to 
oblige  Aim,  the  medicine  was  taken,  and  as 
M.  Desault  himself  expected,  produced  no 
change  in  the  disease ;  but  there  was  an  im- 
provement in  his  moral  condition — the  care 
and  kindness  of  the  benevolent  doctor  opened 
his  lips — he  answered  his  questions,  and  re- 
ceived his  attentions  with  evident  satisfaction  ; 
but  aware  that  his  words  were  watched  (the 
doctor  was  never  left  alone  with  him),  the  lit- 
tle patient  did  not  venture  to  ask  him  to  pro- 
long his  civilities,  though  he  would  silently  lay 
hold  of  the  skirt  of  his  coat  to  delay  his  de- 
parture. 

This  lasted  three  weeks.  On  the  81st  May, 
at  9  o'clock,  the  Commissary  of  the  day,  M. 
Bellenger,  an  artist,  who  had  been  before  the 
Revolution  painter  and  designer  to  Monsieur^ 
and  who  still  retained  sentiments  of  respect 
and  affection  for  the  royal  family — M.  bel- 
lenger went  up  into  the  patient's  room  to  wait 
for  the  doctor.  As  he  did  not  appear,  M.  Bel- 
lenger produced  a  portfolio  of  drawings  which 
he  thought  might  amuse  the  boy,  who,  still 
silent,  only  turned  them  over  heedlessly  ;  but 
at  last,  the  doctor  still  not  appearing,  Bel- 
lenger said,  *  Sir,  I  should  have  much  wished 
to  have  carried  away  with  me  another  sketch, 
but  I  would  not  venture  to  do  so  if  it  was 
disagreeable  to  you.'  Struck  with  the  unusual 
appellation  of  *  Sir,^  and  Bellenger's  deferen- 
tial manner,  his  reserve  thawed,  and  he 
answered,  *  What  sketch  P  *  Of  your  fea- 
tures; if  it  were  not  disagreeable  to  you  it 
would  give  me  the  greatest  pleasure.^  ^  It 
would  please  you  .^  said  the  child,  and  a  gra- 
cious smile  authorised  the  artist  to  proceed. 
M.  Desault  did  not  come  that  day — nor  at 
the  usual  hour  the  next.  Surprised  at  hb 
unusual  absence,  the  Commissary  on  duty 
suggested  the  sending  for  him.  The  guar- 
dians hesitated  to  take  even  so  innocent  a 
step  beyond  their  instructions;  but  a  new 
Commissary  arrived,  and  terminated  their 
doubts  by  announcing  that  *  it  was  needless — 
M,  Desault  died  yesterday,^  A  death  so 
sudden  and  at  sUch  a  critical  moment,  gave 
rise  to   a  thousand   conjectures — the  most 

general  was  that  M.  Desault,  having  given 
is  patient  poison,  was  himaelf  poisoned  by 


his  employers  to  conceal  the  crime.  The 
character  of  the  times  and  the  circunnUa- 
ces*  of  the  case  gave  a  colour  to  such  a  suspi- 
cion— ^but  there  was  really  no  ground  for  it 
Desault  was  a  worthy  roan,  and,  as  Madame 
Royale  has  simply  and  pathetically  said, '  the 
only  poison  that  shortened  my  brother's  days 
was  filth,  made  more  fatal  by  horrible  treat- 
ment, by  harshness,  and  by  cruelty,  of  whidi 
there  is  no  example.'  {Roy,  Mem,  278.) 

The  child  now  remained  for  ^^q  days  with- 
out any  medical  attendance  ;  but  on  the  5th 
June  M.  Pelletan,  surgeon-in-chief  of  one  of 
the  great  hospitals,  was  named  to  that  duty. 
This  doctor — *  sent,'  says  M.  de  Beaochesne, 
*•  for  form's  sake,  like  a  counsel  assigned  to  a 
malefactor' — had,  however,  the  courage  to 
remonstrate  loudly  with  the  Commissaries  on 
the  closeness  and  darkness  of  the  sick  room, 
and  the  violent  crash  of  bolts  and  bars  with 
which  the  doors  were  opened  and  shut,  to 
the  manifest  disturbance  and  agitation  of 
the  patient.  *  If  you  have  not  authority,'  he 
said,  *  to  open  the  windows  and  remore  these 
irons,  at  least  you  cannot  object  to  remove 
him  to  another  room.'  The  boy  heard  him, 
and,  contrary  to  his  invariable  habit,  beckon- 
ing this  new  friend  to  come  near  bim,  he 
whispered,  *  DonH  speak  so  loud,  for  thkt 
might  hear  you  overhead^  and  I  should  he 
sorry  they  knew  I  vras  ill— it  would  al*srm 
them.^  They  were  his  mother  and  aunt — 
who  he  thought  were  still  living.  The  Com- 
missary— one  Thory  (a  baker) — whose  nata 
ral  sympathy  was  thus  fortified  by  the  decided 
requisition  of  the  surgeon,  consented  ;  aod  a 
room  in  the  small  tower,  which  had  been  the 
drawing-room  of  the  archivist  of  the  Order, 
was  instantly  prepared  for  the  reception  of 
the  patient.  The  kind-hearted  Gomin  hast- 
ened to  carry  him  in  his  arms — as  he  was  no 
longer  able  to  move  himself;  the  movement 
caused  him  great  torture,  and  his  eye®,  so 
long  unaccustomed  to  the  full  light  of  day, 
were  painfully  dazzled ;  the  sight  however  of 
the  sun  and  the  freshness  of  the  air  through 
a  large  open  window  soon  revived  and  de- 
light^ him,  and  in  a  few  minutes  he  tamed 
on  Gomin  a  look  of  ineffable  gratitude  and 
affection ;  but  evening  came,  and  from  eight 
o'clock  till  eight  next^  morning  he  was  again 
locked  up  alone.  On  the  morning  of  the  6th 
Lasne  rubbed  his  kneeis,  and  gave  him  a 


*  An  additional  ciroumstance  of  soapicion  wtm, 
the  different  dates  oMciaUy  ffiven  to  Desaolt'i 
death.  He  certainly  died  on  the  l6t  of  June ;  jet 
the  Report  of  the  UomiU  de  8anti  Ginerale  to  the 
Conyention  on  the  subject  states  that  Desault  (tied 
on  the  4th.  This  was^  no  doubt,  an  mccidental 
mistake,  but  it  was  a  strange  one  in  so  formal  a 
document— ^e  more  so  because  it  Bhortened  the 
surprisingly  short  interval  between  the  deaths  of 
the  dootOT  and  his  patient  from  nx  days  to  tkr«. 
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spoonful  of  tisan,  and  thinking  him  reallj 
better,  dressed  him  and  laid  him  on  the  bed. 
Pelletan  arrived  soon  after.  He  felt  the 
palse,  and  asked  him  whether  he  liked  his 
new  room.  ^  Oh  yes  P  he  answered, '  with  a 
fidnt,  desponding  smile,  that  went  to  all  their 
hearts.'  At  dinner-time,  just  as  the  child 
bad  swallowed  a  spoonful  of  broth,  and  was 
slowly  eating  a  few  cherries  from  a  plate  that 
lay  on  bis  bed,  a  new.  Commissary,  of  the 
terrible  name  of  Hiberi^  and  worthy  of  it, 
arrived.  '  £h  !  how  is  this  V  said  he  to  the 
guardians ;  '  where  is  your  authority  for  thus 
moving  this  wolf-cub  P  *  We  had  n^special 
directions,'  replied  Gomin,  *but  the  doctor 
ordered  it.'  *  How  long,'  retorted  the  other, 
*have  barbers  (carabins)  been  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  republic  f  You  must  have  the 
leave  of  the  Committee — do  you  hear  ?'  At 
•  these  words  the  child  dropped  a  cherry  from 
his  fingers,  fell  back  on  the  bed,  and  hid  his 
face  on  the  pillow.  Then  night  came,  and 
af;ain  be  was  locked  up  alone,  abandoned  to 
his  boilily  sufferings  and  to  the  new  terrors 
which  Hubert's  threat  had  evidently  excited. 
Pelletan  had  found  him  so  much  worse 
that  he  solicited  the  Committee  of  SiHreti 
GhUrale  for  an  additional  medical  opinion, 
and  M.  Dumangin,  first  physician  of  another 

freat  hospital,  was  next  day  (Sunday,  7th 
une)  sent  to  assist  him.  Before  they  arrived 
the  patient  had  had  a  fainting  fit,  which 
seemed  to  portend  immediate  death ;  but  he 
recovered  a  little.  The  doctors,  after  a  con- 
sultation, decided  that  there  were  no  longer 
any  hopes — that  art  could  do  nothing — and 
that  all  that  remained  wa^  to  mitigate  the 
agonies  of  this  lingering  death.  They  ex- 
pressed the  highest  astonishment  and  disap- 
probation of  the  solitude  and  neglect  to  which 
the  boy  was  subjected  during  the  whole  of 
every  night  and  the  greater  part  of  every 
day,  and  insisted  on  the  immediate  necessity 
of  giving  him  a  sick-nurse.  The  Committee, 
by  a  decree  of  the  next  day  (8th  June),  con- 
sented— as  they  now  safely  might  without 
any  danger  of  the  escape  of  their  victim ;  but 
on  the  night  of  the  7th  the  old  rule  was  still 
followed,  and  he  was  locked  up  alone.  He 
felt  it  more  than  usual — the  change  of  apart- 
ment had  evidently  revived  his  hopes — he 
took  leave  of  Gomin  with  big  tears  running 
down  hie  cheeks,  and  said,  '  Still  alone^  anS 
M7  MOTHBR  in  the  other  tower  P  But  it  was 
the  last  night  of  suffering. 

When  Lasne  came  in  the  morning  of  the 
8thy  as  usual,  he  thought  him  better;  the 
doctors,  who  arrived  soon  after,  thought 
otherwise  :  and  their  bulletin,  despatched 
froAi  the  Temple  at  11  A.M.,  announced  the 
danger  to  be  imminent.  Gomin  now  relieved 
Laane  at  the  bedside;  but  remained  for  a  long 


time  silent,  for  fear  of  agitating  him,  and  the 
child  never  spoke  first;  at  last  Gomin  ex- 
pressed his  sorrow  at  seeing  him  so  weak. 
'  Be  consoledj^  he  replied,  *  /  shall  not  suffer 
Umg^  Overcome  by  these  words,  Gomin 
kneeled  down  by  the  bedside.  The  child 
took  his  hand  and  pressed  it  to  his  lips  while 
Gk>min  prayed. 

*And  now,'  says  M.  de  Beauchesne,  *  having 
heard  the  last  words  uttered  by  the  father,  the 
mother,  and  the  aunt — admirable  and  Christian 
words — vou  will  be  anxious  to  gather  up  the  last 
words  of  the  royal  child— clearly  recollected  and 
related  by  the  two  witnesses  to  whom  they  were 
addresseo,  and  by  me  faithfully  transcribed  from 
their  own  lips.'— ii.  362. 

After  the  scene  just  described,  Gomin, 
seeing  him  stretched  out  quite  motionless  and 
silent,  said,  'I  hope*  you  are  not  in  pain.' 

*  Oh  yes^  he  replied,  *•  still  in  pain  ^  but  less — 
the  music  is  so  fine,^  There  was  no  music — 
no  sound  of  any  kind  reached  the  room. 
'  Where  do  you  hear  the  music  ?' — *  Up  there,^ 

*  How  hng  t — *  Since  you  were  on  your  knees, 
DonH  you  hear  it?  Listen!  listen P  And 
he  raised  his  hand  and  opened  his  great  eyes 
in  a  kind  of  ecstacy.  Gomin  continued 
silent,  and  after  a  few  moments  the  boy  gave 
another  start  of  convulsive  joy,  and  cried,  */ 
hear  my  mother's  voice  amongst  them  P  and 
directed  his  eyes  to  the  window  with  anxiety. 
Gromin  asked  once,  twice,  what  he  was  look- 
ing for-^he  did  nqt  seem  to  hear,  and  made 
no  answer. 

It  was  now  Lasne's  hour  to  relieve  Gomin, 
who  left  the  room,  and  Lasne  sat  down  by 
the  bedside.  The  child  lay  for  a  while  still 
and  silent ;  at  last  he  moved,  and  Lasne  asked 
if  he  wanted  anything  ?  He  replied, '  Do  you 
think  my  sister  could  hear  the  music  ? — How 
the  would  like  it  P  He  then  turned  again 
to  the  window  with  a  look  of  sharp  curiosity, 
and  uttered  a  sound  that  indicated  pleasure ; 
he  then — it  was  just  fifteen  minutes  after  two 
P.M. — said  to  Lasne, '  /  have  something  to  tell 
you.^  Lasne  took  his  hand  and  bent  over  to 
hear.  There  was  no  more  to  be  heard — ^the 
child  was  dead  1 

A  post-mortem  examination,  by  Pelletan 
and  Dumangin,  assisted  by  MM.  Jeanroy 
and  Lassus,  eminent  practitioners,  and  of 
royalist  opinions  and  connexions,  attested  not 
only  the  absence  of  any  signs  of  poison,  but 
the  general  healthy  condition  of  the  intes- 
tines and  viscera,  as  well  as  of  the  brain ;  their 
report  attributed  the  death  simply  to  maras- 
mus (atrophy,  decay),  the  result  of  a  scrofb- 
ious  disease  of  long  standing — such  as  the 
swelling  of  the  joints,  extemaJly  visible,  indi- 
cated ;  but  they  give  no  hint  of  the  causes 
that  might  have  produoed,  and  did,  beyond 
qaesdon,  fatally  aggravate,  the  disease,    r^^c 
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Hie  poor  child  was  &ted  to  be  the  vietiBi 
of  peraecution  and  profanatioa  even  after 
death.  The  surgeon,  M.  Pelletan,  who  was 
intrusted  with  the  special  duty  of  arranging 
the  body  after  the  examination,  had,  on  the 
JResioration,  the  astonishing  impudence  of 
confessing  that,  while  his  colleagues  were 
conversing  in  a  distant  part  of  the  room,  he 
had  secretly  stolen  the  heart,' s^nd  conveyed 
it  in  a  napkin  into  his  pocket ;  that  he  kept 
it  for  some  time  in  spirits  of  wine,  but  that 
it  afterwards  dried  up,  and  that  he  threw  it 
into  a  drawer,  whence  again  it  was  stolen  by 
one  of  his  pupils,  who  on  his  death-bed 
(about  the  date  of  the  Restoration)  confessed 
it,  and  directed  his  father-in-law  and  his 
widow  to  restore  the  theft ;  which  Pelletan, 
in  consequence,  received  ,  ifrom  them  in  a 
pttrsij  and  which,  ^htiving  handled  it  a 
thousand  times,  he  easily  recognised,*  and 
placed  it  in  a  crystal  vase,  on  which  were 
engraved  seventeen  stars.  A  disgusting  con- 
troversy arose  on  the  authenticity  of  Pelle- 
tan's  relique ;  in  consequence  of  which  Louis 
XVin.,  who  had  at  first  intended  to  place  it 
in  the  royal  tombs  at  St.  Denis,  retracted 
that  design,  chiefly,  it  is  said,  on  the  evidence 
of  Lasne,  who  strenuously  declared  that, 
however  inattentive  the  other  doctors  might 
have  been,  he  had  never  tkken  his  eyes  off 
the  body  or  Pelletan  during  the  whole  ope- 
ration ;  that  no  such  theft  could  have  been 
accomplished  without  his  having  seen  it ;  that 
he  saw  nothing  like  it ;  and  that  Pelletan's 
whole  story  was  a  scandalous  imposture.  Be- 
sides this  powerful  and  direct  objection,  others 
arose — ^from  the  neglect  with  which  Pelletan 
confessed  that  he  had  treated  a  deposit  which, 
since  he  had  taken  it,  be  ought  to  have  con* 
sidered  so  sacred — from  the  vague  story  of 
the  second  theCt — and,  finally,  from  the  doubt 
of  the  identity  of  the  object  returned  by  the 
widow  in  a  purse  with  that  which  the  pupil 
confessed  to  have  stolen.  The  apocryphal 
object  therefore  remains  with  the  representa^ 
tives  of  Pelletan ;  but  the  disgrace  of  bia 
story,  whether  true  or  false,  is  fixed  indelibly 
on  his  memory. 

But  this  was  not  all.  The  very  grave  of 
the  poor  boy  became  matter  of  controversy. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  body  was  buried 
openly,  and  with  decent  solemnity — ^accom- 
pAiiied  by  several  municipal  authorities  and 
his  last  friend  Lasne — in  the  churchyard  of 
the  parish  of  St.  Margaret^  in  the  Faubourff 
St.Antoine;  but  when  Louis  XVIII.  directed 
an  inquiry  into  the  exact  spot,  with  a  view  of 
transferring  the  body  to  St  Denis,  the  evi* 
denoe  was  so  various,  inconclusive,  and  con- 
tradictory, that — as  in  the  case  of  the  heart 
-Ai  seemed  prudent  io  abandon  the  original 
design,  and  the  rejnaina  of  Lonis  XVlf.  re- 


pose undistarbed  and  undiitinguiahed  in  s 
small  grassy  inclosure  adjoining  the  dini^ 
and  so  surrounded  by  houses  that  it  is  sot 
marked  on  the  ordinary  maps  of  Paris.  It 
has  been  for  more  than  fifty  years  abandoiMd 
as  a  cemetety — forgotten  and  unknown  by 
the  two  last  generation^  of  men  even  ia  ill 
own  neighbourhood,  till  the  pious  enthudna 
of  M.  de  Beauchesne  revealed  it  to  us,  l)it 
now  we  suppoee  never  to  be  again  forgoUtt 
— though  the  place  seems  altogether  dese- 
crated. We  cannot  understand — whatewr 
good  reasons  there  might  be  for  abandoning 
a  searcj^  after  the  individual  grave — why  tiie 
monarchs  and  ministers  of  the  Restoration 
did  not,  in  this  narrow,  secluded,  and  most 
appropriate  spot,  raise  some  kind  of  rneoM- 
rial  to  not  only  so  innocent  but  so  inofieom 
and  so  interesting  a  victim. 

M.  de  Beauchesne  hints  that  such  was  tbe 
frustrated  desire  of  the  Duchess  d'Angoulftme. 
Why  a  request  so  pious  and  so  modest  shonld 
have  been  rejected  by  those  ministers  we  m 
at  a  loss  to  conceive.  He  announces  that  he 
himself  designs  to  place  some  humble  me- 
morial within  the  inclosure.  We  doubt  whe- 
ther he  will  be  permitted  to  do  so ;  bat  he 
will  at  least  have  the  consolation  of  having 
in  this  work  dedicated  to  the  object  of  hx 
reverence  and  affection  a  monument  which 
neither  the  rancour  of  revolutionists,  the  ne* 
glecc  of  soi-disant  royalists,  nor  the  terrors  of 
the  new  despotism  can  ever  obliterate. 


Art.  IV.— 1.  Solution  Nouvelle  de  la  Ques- 
tion des  Lietix  Saints.  Par  M.  rAbb6  J. 
M.  Michon.     Paris.     1852. 

2.  Bethlehem  in  Palestina,  Von  Dr.  Utos 
Tobler.     S.  Gall.     1849. 

3.  Golgotha,  Seine  Kitchen  und  KldsUr, 
Von  Dr.  Titus  Tobler.     S-  Gall.     1851. 

4.  Die  Siloahquelle  und  der  Oelherg,  Von 
Dr.  Titus  Tobler.     a  Gall.     1852. 

Bt  one  of  those  sadden  turns  of  b»toi7« 
which  from  time  to  time  take  the  world  bj 
surprise,  the  whole  attention  of  Europe,  after 
an  interval  of  more  than  five  centuries,  hii 
once  more  been  fixed  on  the  *  Holy  Pi«»' 
of  the  Eastern  world.  That '  mournful  fd 
solitary  silence'  which,  with  the  brief  exoep" 
tion  of  1799  and  1840,  has  for  more  thtf 
fi?e  hundred  years  *  prevailed  along  the  shore 
of  Palestine,  is  once  more  broken  by  the 
sound  of  *  the  world's  debate,'  by  the  mighty 
controversy  whid),  beginning  from  thewftog- 
les  cf  Greek  and  Latin  monks  over  the  k^ 
of  the  Convent  of  BeU>lehem,  and  the  toe 
of  dM  Ol^roh  ol  the  Holy  Sepulchre^  ^ 
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ow  encloBed  within  its  circle  tiie  statcinien 
f  all  the  greateet  powers  in  Earope. 

Into  that  controversy  we  do  not  purpose  to 
Dter.  To  unfold  its  history  at  length,  even 
rithont  regard  to  those  recent  phases  which 
are  now  embroiled  the  world,  would  require 

volume.  Yet  a  fbw  words  may  suffice  to 
ut  our  readers  in  possession  of  the  > leading 
icts  of  the  past  on  which  it  rests.  The  dis- 
nte  of  the  'Holy  Places'  is  a  result  and  an 
pitome  of  that  CJrusade  within  the  Crusades 
rhich  forms  bo  curious  an  episode  in  that 
ventful  drama.  We  are  there  reminded  of 
rhat  else  we  are  apt  to  forget,  that  the  chi- 
airy  of  Europe  were  engaged,  not  only  in 
he  mighty  eonfliet  with  the  followers  of  Ma- 
lomet,  but  also  in  a  constant  under-struggle 
rith  the  emperors  of  the  great  city  they  en- 
ountered  in  their  midway  progress.  The 
upture  of  Constantinople  by  the  Latins  in 
he  fourth  Crusade  was  but  the  same  hard 
neasure  to  the  Byzantine  Empire  which  on  a 
mailer  scale  they  had  already  dealt  to  the 
Byzantine  Church,  then,  as  now,  the  national 
)hurch  of  Palestine,  as  it  is  generally  of  the 
Sast  The  Crusaders,  by  virtue  of  their  con- 
[uest,  occupied  the  Holy  Places  which  had 
>re?ious)y  been  in  (he  hands  of  the  Greeks ; 
md  the  Greeks  in  turn,  when  the  Cru- 
aders  were  ultimately  expelled  by  the  Turks, 
ook  advanta^  of  the  influence  of  wealth 
ind  neighbourhood  to  regain  from  the  con- 
merore  that  share  in  the  sanctuaries  of  which 
lie  European  princes  had  deprived  them. 
3opt  and  Syrian,  Georgian  and  Armenian, 
lave,  it  is  true,  their  own  claims  to  maintain, 
is  dissenters  from  the  main  Byzantine  esta- 
>lishment  from  which  they  have  successively 
^parated.  But  the  one  standing  conflict  has 
ilways  been  between  the  descendants  of  the 
crusading  invaders,  supported  by  France  or 
^pain,  and  the  descendants  of  the  original 
Ireek  occupants,  supported  by  the  great 
S^orthem  Power  which  assumes  to  have  sue- 
^eded  to  the  name  and  privileges  of  the 
Sastem  Csesars.  Neither  party  can  ever  for- 
^t  that  once  the  whole  sanctuary  was  exdu- 
nvely  theirs,  and,  although  France  and  Russia 
bave  doubtless  interposed  on  behalf  of  their 
respective  national  creeds  from  political  or 
commercial  motives,  yet  the  religious  pretexts 
bave  arisen  from  the'  previous  juxtaposition 
>f  two  great  and  hostile  Churches— here 
brought  together  within  narrower  bounds 
bhaa  any  two  sects  elsewhere  in  the  world. 
Once  only  besides  has  their  controversy  been 
iraged  in  equal  proximity ;  namely,  when  the 
Latm  Church,  beaded  by  Augustine,  found 
itseK,  in  our  own  island,  brought  into  abrupt 
collision  with  the  customs  and  traditions  of 
the  Greeks,  in  the  ancient  British  Church 
founded  by  Eastern  misdonariea.    What  in 


the  extreme  West  was  dedded  once  for  all  by 
a  short  and  bloody  struggle,  in  Palestine  has 
dragged  on  its  weary  length  for  many  cen- 
turies. And  this  long  conflict  has  been  further 
complicated  by  the  numerous  treaties  which, 
from  the  memorable  epoch  when  Francis  L 
startled  Christendom  by  declaring  himself  an 
ally  of  the  Sultan,  have  been  concluded  be- 
tween France  and  the  Porte  for  the  protection 
of  the  Frank  settlers  in  Syria ;  and  yet  again, 
by  the  vacillations  of  the  Turkish  govern- 
ment, partly  from  ignorance,  and  partly  from 
weakness,  as  it  has  been  pressed  on  one  side 
or  the  other  by  the  claims  of  two  powerful 
parties  in  a  question  to  the  rights  of  which  it 
is  by  its  own  position  entirely  indifferent. 

Meanwhile,  it  may  be  of  more  general  in- 
terest to  give  a  summary  account  of  places 
whose  names,  though  long  familiar,  are  thus 
invested  for  the  moment  with  a  fresh  interest, 
and  to  describe  briefly  what  is  and  what  is  not 
the  importance  belonging  to  the  'Holy 
Places'  of  Palestine.  Many  even  amongst 
our  own  countrymen  still  regard  them  with 
an  exaggerated  reverence,  which  is  a  serious 
obstacle  to  the  progress  of  a  calm  and  candid 
inquiry  into  the  history  and  geography  of  a 
country  which  can  never  lose  its  true  attrac- 
tions whilst  there  is  a  heart  in  Christendom  to 
feel,  or  a  head  to  think.  Many,  in  their  dis- 
gust at  the  folly  and  ignorance  with  which 
Uiose  sanctuaries  are  infested,  not  only  deny 
to  them  their  legitimate  place,  but  extend 
their  aversion  to  the  region  in  which  they  are 
situated,  perhaps  even  to  the  religion  they 
represent  Many  are  ignorant  altogether  of 
their  nature,  their  claims,  or  their  peculiar 
relation  to  each  other,  or  to  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

Those  who  wish  to  study  the  subject  at 
length  cannot  do  better  than  peruse  the  vo- 
lumes which  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of 
this  article.  The  Abb6  Michon's  little  work 
gives  the  most  perspicuous*,  as  it  certainly  is 
the  most  condensed,  account  of  the  Holy 
Places  which  we  have  met ;  and  his  *  New 
Solution'  gives  us  a  favourable  impression 
both  of  the  candour  and  the  charity  of  the 
author.  The  works  of  Tobler — a  German 
physician  from  the  shores  of  the  Lake  of 
Constance — exhibit  the  usual  qualities  of 
German  industry,  which  almost  always  make 
their  antiquarian  researches  useful  to  the  stu- 
dent even  when  unreadable  by  the  public  at 
large.  To  the  well-known  authorities  on 
these  subjects  in  our  own  language  we  shall 
refer  as  occasion  serves. 

The  term  *  Holy  Places,'  which,  applied 
in  its  most  extended  sense  to  the  scenes  of 
events  commemorated  in 'sacred  history,  would 
be  only  another  word  for  the  geography  of 
Syria  and  Arabia,  is  limited  in  modem  pkra- 
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seology  to  the  special  localities  which  the 
Greek  and  Latin  Church,  singly  or  conjointly, 
have  selected  for  the  objects  of  religious  pil- 
grimage. Some  scenes  which  the  Imlk  of  the 
Christian  world  would  regard  as  most  sacred 
are  almost  wholly  neglected  by  the  mass  of 
devotees.  Others,  which  rank  high  in  the 
estimation  of  local  and  ecclesiastical  tradition, 
are  probably  unknown  beyond  the  immediate 
sphere  of  those  who  worship  in  them. 

The  Abb6  Michon  succinctly  notices  twelve 
such  places.  They  are  as  follows : — 1.  Church 
of  the  Nativity  at  Bethlehem  (common).  2. 
Church  of  the  Annunication  at  Nazareth 
(LatinV  3.  Church  of  Jacob's  Well  at  She- 
chem  (destroyed).  4.  Church  at  Cana  (Greek). 
6.  Church  of  St.  Peter  at  Tiberias  (Latin). 
6.  Church  of  the  Presentation  at  Jerusalem 

i Mussulman).  7.  Church  of  the  Flagellation 
Latin).  8.  Grotto  (not  the  garden)  of  Geth- 
semane  (Latin).  0.  Tomb  of  the  Vii^in 
(common).  10.  Church  of  the  Ascension 
/Mussulman).  11.  Church  of  the  Apostles 
(Mussulman).  12.  Church  of  the  Holy  Se- 
pulchre (common).  But,  as  some  of  these 
have  been  long  deserted,  and  others  depend 
for  their  support  entirely  on  the  greater  sanc- 
tuaries in  their  neighbourhood,  we  shall  con- 
fine ourselves  to  those  which  exist  in  Bethle- 
hem, Nazareth,  and  Jerusalem. 

1.  Whether  from  being  usually  the  first 
seen,  or  from  ita  own  intrinsic  solemnity, 
there  is  probably  none  of  the  Holy  Places 
which  produce  a  greater  impression  at  first 
sight  than  the  convent  of  the  Nativity  at 
Bethlehem.  The  enormous  edifice,  which 
extends  along  the  narrow  crest  of  the  hill 
from  west  to  east,  consists  of  the  Church  of 
the  Nativity,  with  the  three  convents,  Latin, 
Greek,  and  Armenian,  abutting  respectively 
upon  its  north-eastern,  south-eastern,  and 
south-western  extremities.  Externally  there 
18  nothing  to  command  attention  beyond  its 
size — the  more  imposing  from  the  meanness 
and  smailness  of  the  village,  which  hangs  as 
it  were  on  its  western  skirts.  But  the  vene- 
rable nave  of  the  Church — now  deserted,  bare, 
discrowned — is  probably  the  most  ancient 
monument  of  Christian  architecture  in  Pales- 
tine, we  may  almost  say  in  the  world  ;  for  it 
ia  the  remnant  of  the  Basilica,  built  by  He- 
lena herself,  and  the  prototype  of  the  Basili- 
cas erected  by  her  Imperial  son — at  Jerusa- 
lem beside  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  at  Rome  over 
the  ffraves  of  St  Paul  and  St  Peter.  The 
buildings  of  Constantine  have  perished  ;  but 
that  of  Helena*  still  in  part  remans ;  and 


*  Tobler  has  proved  that  a  great  part  of  the 
Church  of  Helena  has  been  superseded  dv  the  buo- 
eeflftive  edifices  of  JosUnian  ana  Emannel  Oomnenafl 
^pp.  104, 106).  But  there  seems  no  snffioieni  reason 
for  dlspnting  the  antU^^ilty  of  the  nave. 


those  who  have  visiied  the  two  Clumshes  of 
St  Apollinaris  at  Ravenna,  ocmstructed  oe 
the  same  model  two  centuries  later  by  the 
Byzantine  Emperors,  can  form  some  notioi 
of  what  it  must  have  been  in  the  days  of  iti 
splendour.  The  long  double  lines  of  Conn- 
thian  pillars,  the  faded  mosaics,  dimly  visible 
on  the  walls  above,  the  rough  yet  stately  ceil- 
ing, of  beanis  of  cedar  from  Lebanoti,  pnh 
bably  the  last  great  building  to  which  tham 
venerable  forests  yielded  ^eir  rafters,  s^ 
preserve  the  outlines  of  the  Church,  which 
was  once*  rich  with  marble  and  blazing  widi 
gold. 

From  the  nave,  which  is  the  only  intereetr 
ing  portion  of  the  upper  church,  we  descend 
to  the  subterraneous  compartment,  on  accouDt 
of  which  the  whole  structure  was  erected. 
At  the  entrance  of  a  long  winding  passage, 
excavated  out  of  the  limestone  rock,  of  which 
the  hill  of  Bethlehem  is  composed,  the  pil- 
grim finds  himself  in  an  irregular  chap^ 
dimly  lighted  with  silver  lamps,  and  contaia- 
ing  two  small  and  nearly  opposite  reoe88e& 
In  the  northernmost  of  these  is  a  marble  slab, 
which  marks  the  supposed  spot  of  the  Nati- 
vity. In  the  southern  recesp,  three  steps 
deeper  in  the  chapel,  is  the  alleged  stall,  io 
which,  according  to  the  Latin  tradition,  was 
discovered  the  wooden  manger,  or  '^  pnesepe,*' 
now  deposited  in  the  magnificent  Basilica  of 
S.  Maria  Maggiore  at  Ro^e,  and  there  dis- 
played to  the  faithful,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Pope,  on  Christmas  Day. 

Let  us  pause  for  a  moment  iu  the  dim 
vault,  between  these  two  recesses;  let  as  dis- 
miss the  consideration  of  the  lesser  memorisk 
which  surround  us — ^the  altar  of  the  Magi, of 
the  Shepherds,  of  Joseph,  of  the  Innocents— to 
which  few  would  now  attach  any  other  thaa 
an  imaginative  or  devotional  importance,  and 
ask  what  ground  there  is  for  accepting  the 
belief  whidi  invites  us  to  confine  the  swfol 
associations  of  the  village  of  Bethlehem  witluB 
these  rocky  walls.  *  Of  all  the  local  traditioBS 
of  Palestine,  this  alone  indisputaUy  reaehei 
beyond  the  time  of  Constantine.  AJready  is 
the  second  century,  *■  a  cave  near  Bethlebem  * 
was  fixed  upon  as  the  spot  in  which — *thert 
being  no  place  in  the  village  where  he  ooald 
lodgef — Joseph  abode,  and  where  aooord- 
ingly  Christ  was  bom  and  laid  in  a  manger.* 
The  same  tradition  seems  to  have  been  cob- 
stant  in  the  next  generation,];  even  amooget 
those  who  were  not  Christians,  and  to  have 
been  uniformly  maintained  in  the  straogsdih 

•  Tobler,  Bethlehem,  pw  lia 

Xivai,  Iw  Sk  vnfiXiitf  rtvi  «<Myyi>j  His  «(uf  9(  c«rA««l  f^ 
t6tc  airuu  irrw  hni^  Mrt^nt  h  M^a  tip  ^M^^  ■•^ 
h  fAnf  ahdp  HtBeinu-^MitkL  JHoL  am  Jrypt  1^ 
t  Origeita,  e.  Oak.  kdlfey  kjkjkjwik^ 
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mmeiitt*  whiob,  under  the  name  of  the 
A.pocryphal  Gospels,  long  exercised  so  power- 
'ul  an  influence  over  the  popular  belief  of  the 
lurobler  classes  of  the  Christian  world,  both 
n  the  East  and  the  West  But  even  this, 
he  most  renerable  of  ecclesiastical  tradi- 
;ioo8,  is  not  without  its  difllculties.  No  one 
!an  overlook  the  deviations  from  the  Gospel 
larrative ;  and  though  ingenuity  may  force  a 
larmony,  the  plain  impression  left  by  the  ac- 
count of  Justin  is  not  that  the  Holy  Family 
«^ere  driven  from  the  inn  to  the  manger,  but 
rom  the  crowded  Tillage  to  a  cave  in  its  en- 
nrons-f  The  story  looks  as  if  it  had  been 
varied  to  fit  the  locality.  The  circumstance 
bat  excavations  in  the  rock  were  commonly 
ised  in  Palestine  for  stabling  horses  and  cat- 
le  is  of  little  weight  in  the  argument 
tfaundrell  has  justly  remarked  upon  the  sus- 
>ieion  which  attaches  to  the  constant  con- 
lexion  of  remarkable  events  witb  the  grottoes 
ind  caves  of  the  Holy  Land.  These  abide 
vhen  the  fragile  tenements  of  man  have  fallen 
o  decay;  and  if  the  genuine  carayanserai 
ind  its  stable  had  been  swept  away  in  the 
onvuhions  of  the  Jewish  war,  and  the  resi- 
lents  at  Bethlehem  had  wished  to  give  a  lo- 
lal  habitation  to  the  event  which  made  their 
illage  illustrious,  they  would  inevitably  have 
ixed  on  such  a  strongly  marked  feature  as 
he  grotto  at  Bethlehem.  A  second  motive 
or  the  choice  transpires  in  the  passage  of 
ustin — the  wish  to  obtain  support  for  a 
ancied  prediction  of  the  Messiah^s  birth  in 
he  words  of  Isaiah,  xxxiii.  16,  'He  shall 
[well  on  high  ;  his  place  of  defence  shall  be 
he  munitions  of  rocks'  (LXX.  ii  h-^^vikifi 
«^Xaiw  l(ty\i^  ^irpac)* 

Perhaps  a  still  graver  objection  to  the 
^entity  of  the  scene  remains  to  be  mentioned. 
)uring  the  troubled  period  of  the  invasion  of 
brabim  Pasha  the  Arab  population  of  Beth- 
shem  took  possession  of  the  convent,  and 
ifimantled  the  recess  of  the  gilding  and 
aarbie  which  has  proved  the  bane  of  so  many 


•  The  Apocryphal  Gospel  of  St  Jame8»  c  xviii., 
ix.,  and  the  Goepel  of  the  Infancy,  c  iL,  iii^  iv., 
apresent  Joseph  as  going  at  once  to  the  cave 
efore  entering  the  village,  and  speak  of  aU  the 
ubeequent  events  reoorded  in  the  early  chapters  of 
t  Matthew  and  St  Luke  as  occurring  in  the  cave, 
n  the  Gospel  of  the  Nativity  of  Mary,  c.  iv.,  the 
irth  is  deseribed  as  taking  place  in  the  cave,  and 
tie  manner  as  being  outride  the  cave.  The  qnota^ 
Ions  and  arguments  are  well  summed  up  in  Thilo's 
k>dex  A.pocryphua,  pp.  882,  S68. 

f  If,  adopting  the  tradition  which  Justin  appears 
>  have  followed,  and  which  has  unquestionably 
revailed  sinee  the  time  of  Jerome,  we  suppose  the 
doration  of  the  Masi  to  have  been  offerea  on  the 
\me  spot,  the  locidity  would  then  be  absolutely 
reconcilable  with  the  words  of  St  Matthew,  that 
icy  came  into  'the  hcu$e  where  the  young  child 
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sanctnaries.  The  removal  of  the  casing  dis- 
cloeed,  as  we  have  been  credibly  informed,  an 
ancient  sepulchre  hewn  in  the  rock,  and  it  is 
hardly  possible  that  a  cave  devoted  to  sepul- 
chral purposes  should  have  been  employed  by 
Jews,  whose  scruples  on  the  subject  are  too 
well  known  to  require  comment,  either  as  a 
stable  or  an  inn. 

Still  there  remains  the  remarkable  fact  that 
here  alone  we  have  a  spot  known  to  be  re- 
verenced by  Christians  in  connexion  with  the 
Gospel  Histdry  two  centuries  before  the  con- 
version of  the  Empire,  and  before  the  burst 
of  local  religion  which  is  commonly  ascribed 
to  the  visit  of  Helena.    The  sanctuary  of 
Bethlehem  is,  if  not  the  most  authentic,  at 
least  the  most  ancient  of  *  the  Holy  Places.' 
Yet  there  is  a  subordinate  train  of  associations 
which  has  grown  out  of  the  earliest  and  the 
most  sacred  of  its  recollections ;  and  which 
has  at  least  the  advantage  of  being  unques- 
tionably grounded  on  fact    If  the  traveller 
follows  the  windings  of  the  long  subterranean 
gallery,  he  will  find  himself  at  its  close  in  a 
rouffh  chamber  hewn  out  of  the  rock.    It  was 
in  this  cell  that,  in  all  probability,  lived  and 
died  the  most  illustrious  pilgrim  who  was 
ever  attracted  to  the  cave  of  Bethlehem — the 
only  one  of  the  many  hermits  and  monks 
who  fi'ora   the  time  of  Constantino  to  the 
present  day  have  been  sheltered  within  its 
rocky  sides,  whose  name  has  travelled  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  Holy  Land.     Here,  for  more 
than  thirty  years,  beside  what  he  believed  to 
be  literally  the  cradle  of  the  Christian  faith, 
Jerome  wsted,  prayed,   dreamed,   and  stu- 
died— here  he  gathered  round  him  the  small 
communities  which  formed  the  beginnings  of 
conventual  life  in  Palestine — here,  the  fiery 
spirit  which  he  had  brought  with  him  from 
his  Dalmatian  birthplace,  and  which  had  been 
first  roused  to  religious  fervour  on  the  banks 
of  the  Moselle,  vented  itself  in  the  flood  of 
treatises,  letters,  and  commentaries,  which  he 
poured  forth  from  his  retirement,  to  terrify, 
exasperate,  and  enlighten  the  Western  world 
— ^here  also  he  composed  the  famous  transla- 
tion of  the  Scriptures  which  is  still  the  '  Bi- 
blia  Vulgata '  of  the  Latin  Church  ;  and  here 
took  place  that  pathetic  scene^  bis  last  com- 
munion and  death,  at  which  all  the  world 
has  been  permitted   to   be  present  in  the 
wonderful  picture  of  Bomenichino,  which  re- 
presents, in  colours  never  to  be  surpassed,  the 
attenuated  frame  of  the  weak  and  sinking 
flesh,  and  the  resignation  ani  devotion  of 
the  almost  enfranchised'spirit. 

XL  The  interest  of  Nazareth  is  of  a  kind 
dififerent  from  that  of  Bethlehem.  Its  ohirf 
sanctuary  is  the  Latin  Convent  at  the  south- 
eastern extremity  of  the  village,  so  well  known 
from  the  hospitable  reception  it  affords  to 
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tniTellers  caught  in  the  storms  of  the  bills  of 
Gilboa,  or  attacked  bj  the  Bedouins  of  the 
plain  of  Esdraelon  ;  and  also,  we  may  add, 
tor  the  impressiFeness  of  its  religious  services, 
acknowledged  even  by  the  stern  Presbyterian- 
ism  of  Dr.  Robinson,  and  the  exclusive  phi- 
losophy of  Miss  Martineau ;  where  wild 
figures,  in  the  rough  drapery  of  the  Bedouin 
dress,  join  in  the  responses  of  Christian  wor- 
ship, and  the  chants  of  the  Latin  Church  are 
succeeded  by  a  sermon  addressed  to  these 
strange  converts  in  their  native  Arabic 
with  all  the  earnestness  and  solemnity  of  the 
preachers  of  Italy.  There  is  no  place  in  Pa- 
lestine where  the  religious  services  seem  so 
worthy  of  the  sacred n ess  of  the  recollections. 
But  neither  is  there  any  where  the  traditional 
pretensions  are  exposed  to  a  severer  shock.* 
However  discreditable  may  be  the  contests  of 
the  various  sects,  they  have  yet  for  the  most 
part  agreed  (and  indeed  this  very  agreement 
18  the  occasion  of  their  conflicts)  as  to  the 

rts  they  are  to  venerate.  At  Nazareth,  on 
contrary,  there  are  three  counter-theories 
— each  irreconcilable  with  the  other — with 
regard  to  the  scene  which  is  selected  for  spe- 
cial reverence. 

From  the  entrance  of  the  Francisan  church 
a  flight  of  steps  descends  to  an  altar,  which 
stands  within  a  recess,  partly  cased  in  marble, 
but  partly  showing  the  natural  rock  out  of 
which  it  is  formed.  In  front  of  the  altar,  a 
marble  slab,  worn  with  the  kisses  of  many 
pilgrims,  bears  the  inscription  *  Verbum  caro 
hie  &ctum  est,'  and  is  intended  to  mark  the 
spot  on  which  the  Virgin  stood  when  she 
received  the  angelic  visitation.  Close  by  is  a 
broken  pillar,f  which  is  pointed  out  as  indi- 
cating the  space  occupied  by  the  celestial  visi- 
tant, who  is  supposed  to  have  entered  through 
a  hole  in  the  rocky  wall  which  forms  the 
western  front  of  the  cave,  close  by  the  open- 
ing which  now  unites  it  with  the  church. 
The  back,  or  eastern  side  of  the  grotto,  be- 
hind the  altar,  leads  by  a  narrow  passage  into 
a  further  cave,  left  much  more  nearly  in  its 
natural  state,  and  said  by  an  innocent  and 
pleasing  tradition,  which  no  one  probably 
would  care  either  to  assert  or  to  refute,  to 
have  been  the  residence  of  a  neighbour  who 
looked  after  the  adjacent  house  when  Mary 

*  Besides  the  difficulties  which  we  are  about  to 
notice,  there  is  the  chimsy  legend  of  the  '  Mountain 
of  Precipitation/  too  well  known  to  need  further 
comment  or  refutation.    See  Robinson,  iii.  p.  187. 

f  This  pillar  is  one  out  of  numerous  instances  of 
what  may  bo  called  the  extinction  of  a  traditional 
miracle,  in  deference  to  the  spirit  of  the  time.  To 
all  the  early  travellers  it  was  shown  as  a  superna- 
tural suspension  of  a  stone.  To  all  later  trayel- 
lers  it  is  exhibited  merely  as  what  it  is,  a  broken 
eolumn, — ^fractured  probably  in  one  of  ths  many 
assaults  which  the  convent  has  suffered. 


was  absent  on  her  riatt  to  Elisabeth  it 
Judaea. 

With  the  rivalry  which  prevails  io  the  But 
on  the  subject  of  the  Holy  Places,  it  k  not 
surprising  that  the  Greeks  excluded  from  ths 
Latin  convent  should  have  established  a 
*•  Church  of  the  Annunciation '  for  themselves 
at  the  opposite  end  of  the  town.  But  it 
would  be  an  injustice  to  them  to  suppose  tbak 
the  contradiction  was  exclusively  the  result 
of  jealousy.  Without  a  word  in  Uie  ScripUue 
narrative  to  define  the  scene — without  the 
slightest  indication  whether  it  took  place  bj 
day  or  night,  in  house  or  field — the  Grceb 
may  be  pardoned  for  clinging  to  the  fsiii 
tradition  which  lingers  in  the  apociyph^ 
Gospel  of  St.  James,  where  we  are  told  that 
the  first  salutation  of  the  Angel  came  to 
Mary*  as  she  was  drawing  water  from  tbi 
spring  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town. 
This  spring — and  there  is  but  one — still  besn 
her  name,  and  in  the  open  meadow  by  its 
side  stands  the  Greek  Church,  a  dull  aad 
mournful  contrast  in  its  closed  doors  and  barbir 
rous  architecture  to  the  solemn  yet  animated 
worship  of  the  Franciscan  Convent — thoagh 
undoubtedly  with  the  better  claim  of  the  two 
to  be  considered  an  authentic  memorial  d 
the  Annunciation. 

But  the  tradition  of  the  Latin  Church  has 
to  undergo  a  ruder  trial  than  any  whicb 
arises  from  the  contiguous  sanctuary  of  the 
rival  Greeks.  There  is  a  third  scene  of  tiio 
Annunciation,  not  at  the  opposite  extremitj 
of  the  little  town  of  Nazareth,  but  in  another 
continent — not  maintained  by  a  hostile  iect» 
but  fostered  by  the  Supreme  Head  of  the 
Roman  Church  itself.  On  the  slope  of  tho 
eastern  Appenines,  overlooking  the  Adriatic 
Gulf,  stands  what  may  without  exaggeratioB 
be  called  (if  we  adopt  the  Papal  belief)  the 
European  Nazareth.  Fortified  by  boge 
bastions  against  the  approach  of  Saraceoie 
pirates,  a  vast  church,  which  is  still  gorgeoot 
with  the  offerings  of  tlie  faithful,  contains  the 

*  Santa  Casa,'  the  *  Holy  House,'  in  which  the 
Virgin  lived,  and  (as  is  attested  by  the  stoo 
inscription  as  at  Nazareth)  received  the  Angel 
Gabriel.  The  ridicule  of  one-half  the  worw, 
and  the  devotion  of  the  other  half,  has  nade 
every  one  acquainted  with  the  strange  storf 
of  the  House  of  Loretto,  which  is  written  in 
all  the  languages  of  Europe  round  the  walk 

♦  Protev.  Jacob!,  c.  xL    No  special  locality  wif 
known  in  the  time  of  Jerome.     Paula,  he  tiaU  <* 

*  percurrit  Nazareth  nutriculam  Domini  ;*  evideatly 
implying  that  the  village  generally,  and  not  uj 
particular  object  within  it>  was  the  object  of  b«r 
piljrrimage  {HieroH.  Epitaph,  Paul),  Even  as  laU 
as  1185  the  grotto  alone  was  known  as  the  saoeti- 
ary  of  the  Church  of  Kasaretb,  as  i^p«ars  firoB 
the  Itinerary  of  Phoci*      VjO^s^tC 
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>f  the  sanctuary:  how,  in  Uia  close  et  tha 
Ldth  century,  it  was  first  conveyed  by  angels 
x>  the  heignts  above  Fiume,  at  the  head  of 
;he  Adriatic  Gulf,  then  to  the  plain  of  Loretto, 
md  lastly  to  its  present  hill.  But,  though 
the  wondrous  flitting '  of  the  Santa  Casa  is 
with  us  tlie  most  prominent  feature  in  its  his- 
x)ry,  it  is  far  otherwise  with  the  pilgrims  who 
'requent  it.  To  them  it  is  simply  a  portk)n 
)f  the  Holy  Land — the  actual^ spot  on  which 
ht  mystery  of  the  Incarnation  was  announced 
ind  begun.  In  proportion  to  the  sincerity 
)f  the  belief  is  the  veneratipn  which  attaches 
JO  what  is  undoubtedly  the  most  frequented 
lanctuary  of  Christendom.  Not  to  mention 
lie  adoration  displayed  on  the  great  festivals 
)f  the  Virgin,  or  at  the  commemoration  of  its 
niraculoua  descent  into  Italy,  the  devotion  of 
)ilgrims  on  ordinary  week-days  exoeeds  any- 
iiing  that  can  be  witnessed  at  the  holy  places 
n  Palestine,  if  we  except  the  Church  of  the 
OLoly  Sepulchre  at  £aster. 

Every  morning,  while  it  is  yet  dark,  the 
ioors  of  the  Church  at  Loretto  are  opened. 
\.  few  lights  round  the  sacred  spot  break  the 
^loom,  and  disclose  the  kneeling  Capuchins, 
vho  have  been  there  through  the  night 
Two  soldiers,  sword  in  hand,  take  their  phce 
>y  the  entrance  of  the  '  House,'  to  guard  it 
rom  injury.  One  of  the  hundred  priests  who 
ire  in  daily  attendance  commences  at  the 
ligh  altar  the  first  of  the  hundred  and  twenty 
nasses  that  are  daily  repeated.  The  '  Santa 
Jasa '  itself  is  then  lighted,  the  pilgrims  crowd 
n,  and  from  that  hour  till  sunset  come  and 
^o  in  a  perpetual  stream.  The  ^  House '  is 
crowded  with  kneeling  or  prostrate  figures, 
he  pavement  round  it  is  deeply  worn  with 
he  passage  of  devotees,  who,  from  the 
lumblest  peasant  of  the  Abruzzi  up  to  the 
^ng  of  Naples,  crawl  round  it  on  their  knees, 
vhile  the  nave  is  filled  with  bands  of  worship- 
pers, who,  having  visited  the  sacred  spot,  are 
etiring  from  it  backwards,  as  from  some 
oyal  presence.  On  the  Santa  Casa  alone  de- 
>end8  the  sacredness  of  the  whole  locality  in 
?bich  it  stands.  Loretto — whether  the  name 
a  derived  from  the  sacred  grove  (Lauretum) 
>r  the  lady  (Loreta)  upon  whose  land  the 
lOuse  is  believed  to  have  descended — had  no 
jxistence  before  the  rise  of  this  extraordinary 
anctuary.  The  long  street  with  its  venders 
»f  rofiaries,  the  palace  of  the  governor,  the 
trong  walls  built  by  Pope  Sixtus  IV.,  the 
vhole  property  of  the  rich  plain  far  and  near, 
ire  mere  appendages  to  the  humble  edifice 
vhich  stands  within  the  Church.  And  its 
^nuineness  and  sacredness  has  been  afiSrmed 
)y  a  long  succession  of  pontifls,  from  Boniface 
iOn.  down  to  Pius  IX. 

No  one  who  has  witnessed  the  devotion  of 
he  Italian  people  on  this  singular  spot  could 


wish  to  speak  lightly  of  the  ieelings  it  inspirea. 
Yet  its  connexion  with  the  question  of  the 
Holy  Places  of  Palestine,  as  well  as  with  the 
pretensions  of  the  Churdi  which  fosters  the 
double  daim  of  Loretto  and  of  Nazareth,  de* 
mands  an  investigation  that,  under  other 
circumstances,  might  be  deemed  gratuitous. 
The  difficulty  is  not  evaded  by  the  distinction 
that  the  one  is  a  house  and  the  other  » 
grotto,  because  both  house  and  grotto  are 
asserted  to  enclose  the  exact  locality  of  the 
Angelic  visitation — to  be  each  the  scene  of  a 
single  event  which  can  only  have  happened 
in  one.  But  this  is  not  all.  If  it  were 
practicable  for  dther,  being  once  committed, 
to  abate  its  pretensions,  it  is  palpable  to  every 
traveller  who  compares  the  sanctuaries  that 
by  no  possibility  can  they  ever  have  been 
amalgamated.  The  ^  Santa  Casa'  at  Loretto 
is  an  edifice  of  86  feet  by  17:  its  walla, 
though  exteiBally  cased  in  marble,  can  be 
seen  in  their  original  state  from  the  inside, 
and  appear  to  be  of  a  dark-red  polished  stone. 
The  west  face  has  one  square  window,  through 
which  it  is  affirmed  the  Angel  fiew  ;  the  east 
contains  a  rude  chimney,  in  front  of  which  is 
a  block  of  masonry,  supposed  to  be  the  altar 
on  which  SL  Peter  said  mass,  when  t^e 
Apostles,  after  the  Ascension,  turned  the 
house  into  a  chnrch.  On  the  north  side  la 
(or  rather  was)  a  door,  now  walled  up.* 
Notwithstanding  that  the  monks  of  Loretto 
and  of  Nazareui  have  but  a  dim  knowledge 
of  the  sacred  localities  of  each  other,  the 
ecclesiastics  of  Palestine  could  not  be  alto- 
gether ignorant  of  the  distant  but  mighty 
sanctuary  patronized  by  the  highest  autho- 
rities of  their  Church.  They  therefore  show 
to  any  inquiring  traveller  the  space  which 
was  occupied  by  the  Holy  House  before  its 
flight — the  only  space  certainly  on  which  it 
could  have  stood,  if  either  the  Italian  or 
Syrian  tradition  were  to  be  maintained. 
This  space  is  a  vestibule  in  front  of  the 
grotto,  into  which  the  house  is  alleged  to  hare 
opened.  The  alterations  which  the  Church 
of  Nazareth  have  undergone  render  it 
impossible  to  lay  any  stress  on  the  variation 
of  measurements.  But  the  position  of  the 
grotto  is,  and  must  always  have  been,  abso- 
lutely incompatible  with  any  such  appendage 
as  the  Santa  Casa.  Whichever  way  the 
house  is  supposed  to  abut  on  the  rocks,  it 
would  have  closed  up,  with  blank  walls,  the 
very  passages  by  which  alone  the  communis 
cation  could  be  effected.  A  comparison  of 
the  masonry  of  the  so-called  workshop  of 
Joseph  at  If  azareth,  with  the  material  of  the 
House  of  Loretto,  may  be  considered  no  less 


•  We  have  omitted,  for  the  sake  of  perspiouity,^ 
iiU  the  conleiiedly  modeni  alterations.    ^  ^^  lc 
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fatal  to  tlia  theoiy.  Whiht  the  latter  is 
of  a  kind  wholly  unlike  anything  in  Palestine, 
the  former  is  composed,  at  miffht  be  ex- 
pected, of  the  grey  limestone  of  &e  conntry, 
of  which,  no  doubt,  the  houses  of  Nazareui 
were  in  all  times  built 

To  many  it  may  seem  superfluous  to 
atempt  a  serious  refutation  oi  the  moat  in- 
credible of  eoclesiastical  legends.  But  the 
claims  of  Loretto  have  been  so  strondy 
maintained  by  French  and  Italian  (we 
happily  cannot  yet  say  Englkh)  writers  of 
our  own  times — ^the  faith  of  the  See  of  Rome 
is  so  deeply  pledged  to  its  genuineness  by 
bulls  and  indulgences,  as  well  aa  by  custom 
and  tradition,  that  an  interest  attaches  to  it 
Car  beyond  its  intrinsic  importance.  Even  if 
the  story  were  atcepted,  the  embarrassment 
remains,  for  there  is  still  the  rival  sanctuary, 
which  is  equally  under  the  Papal  authority. 
If  the  question  of  the  genuineness  of  such  a 
relic,  and  the  truth  of  such  a  miracle,  can  be 
left  undecided,  it  either  follows  that  the 
system  of  local  sanctuaries  is  of  no  pracUoal 
importance,  or  that  on  momentous  points  <^ 
practical  importance  the  Church  of  Rome  is 
as  little  capable  of  infallibly  guiding  its 
members  as  the  Church  of  England  or  the 
Church  of  Geneva. 

But  the  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the 
legend  has  also  a  value  as  a  general  iilustra* 
tion  of  the  history  of  '  Holy  Places.'  Naza- 
reth was  taken  by  Sultan  Ehalil  in  1291, 
when  he  stormed  the  last  refuge  of  the  Cru- 
saders in  the  neighbouring  city  of  Acre. 
From  that  time,  not  Nazareth  only,  but  the 
whole  of  Palestine,  was  closed  to  the  devo- 
tions of  Europe.  The  natural  longing  to  see 
the  scenes  of  the  events  of  the  Sacred  His- 
tory— ^the  superstitious  craving  to  win  for 
prayer  the  favour  of  consecrated  localities — 
did  not  expire  with  the  Crusades.  The  de- 
mand remained,  though  the  supply  was  gone. 
Can  we  wonder  that,  under  such  circum- 
stances, there  should  have  arisen  first  the  de- 
sire, and  next  the  belief,  that  if  Mahomet 
could  not  go  to  the  mountain,  the  mountain 
must  come  to  Mahomet  f  The  House  of  Lo- 
retto IS  the  petri&ction,  so  to  speak,  c^  the 
'Last  sigh  of  the  Crusades ;'  ita  particular 
form  suggested  possibly  by  the  Holy  House 
of  St.  ^ncis  at  Assisi,  then  first  acquiring 
its  European  celebrity.  It  is  not  indeed  a 
matter  of  conjecture  that  in  Italy,  where  the 
temperament  of  the  people  most  craves  such 
stimulants,  there  were  devotees  who  actually 
endeavoured  to  reproduce  within  their  own 
immediate  neighbourhood  the  very  scenes  of 
Palestine.  One  such  example  is  the  Church 
of  St  Stephen  at  Bologna,  within  whose  walls 
were  crowded  together  various  chapels  and 
courts,  representing  not  <mlj,  aa  in  the  actual 


Cfanroh  of  the  Sepulchre,  the  several  scenes 
of  the  Crucifixion,  but  also  the  Trial  and 
Passion  ;  and  whidi  is  entitled,  in  a  long  ia- 
scription  affixed  to  its  cloister,  the  'Saneta 
Sanctorum;'  nay,  literally  'the  Jerusalem^ 
of  Italy.'  *  Another  still  more  carious  in- 
stance may  be  seen  at  Yarallo,  in  the  king- 
dom of  Piedmont  Bernardino  Caimo,  re- 
turning from  a  pilgrimage  to  Palestine  at  the 
dose  o(  the  ^fteenth  century,  resolved  to 
select  the  spot  in  Lombardy  which  most  re- 
semUed  the  Holy  Land,  in  order  that  hk 
countrymen  might  enjoy  the  advantages  wiA- 
out  undergoing  the  privations  he  had  snffered 
himself.  Accordingly,  in  one  of  the  beauti- 
ful valleys  leading  down  from  the  roots  of 
Monte  Rosa,  he  chose  (it  must  be  confessed 
that  the  resemblance  is  somewhat  like  that 
between  Monmouth  and  Macedon)  three  hills, 
which  should  represent  respectively  Tabor, 
Olivet,  and  Calvary;  and  two  mountaiB 
streams,  which  should  in  like  manner  person- 
ate the  Eedron  and  Jordan.  Of  these  tlie 
central  hill,  Calvary,  became  tiie  *Holy 
Plaoe'  of  Lombardy.  It  was  frequented  by 
S.  Carlo  Borromeo,  and  under  his  anspieei 
was  studded  with  chapels,  in  whidi  the 
scenes  of  the  Passion  are  embodied  in  waxen 
figures  of  the  size  of  life.  The  entire  coun- 
try round  continues  to  this  hour  to  send  its 
peasants  by  thousands  as  pilgrims  to  the 
sacred  mount  As  the  feelings  whidi  actu- 
ated Bernardino  Caimo  would  naturally  have 
existed  in  a  more  fervid  state  two  centuries 
earlier,  when  the  loss  of  Palestine  was  more 
keenly  felt,  and  the  capture  of  Naeareth  was 
fresh  in  every  one's  mind,  we  can  easily  ima- 
gine that  the  same  tendency  which  produced 
a  second  Jerusalem  at  Bologna  and  a  second 
Palestine  at  Yarallo,  would,  on  tlie  sednded 
shores  of  the  Adriatic,  by  some  peasant's 
dream,  or  the  return  of  some  Croatian  chief 
from  the  last  Crusade,  or  the  story  of  some 
Eastern  voyager  landing  on  the  coast  of  Ro- 
magna,  produce  a  second  Nazareth  at  Fiuine 
and  Loretto.  What  in  a  more  ignorant  and 
poetical  age  was  ascribed,  in  the  case  of  the 
Holy  House*  to  the  hands  of  angels,  was  i>- 
tended  in  the  case  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  to 
have  been  literally  accomplished  by  Sixtns  V. 
by  a  treaty  with  the  Sublime  Porte  lor  iti 
bodily  transference  to  Rome,  that  so  Italy 
might  glory  in  possessing  the  actual  sites  of 
the  conception,  the  birth,  and  the  burial  of 
our  Saviour, 
in.  Every  one  has  read  of  the  multitude 


*  This  ohuroh  was^  at  least  in  its  foqidstaoi, 
ooDsiderably  earlier  than  that  of  Lorett<\  havii^ 
been  first  erected  in  the  6th  century^There  ia  n 
excellent  acconnt  of  it  in  Professor  Willis's  Bmst 
on  the  Architeotnral  History  of  the  Chiffdi  of  Um 
Holy  SefMOehre.  Digitized  by  Vjvj^^ic 
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of  Holy  Places  which  cluster  within  and 
around  the  walls  of  Jerusalem.  Erer  ^ce 
the  occupation  of  the  city  by  the  Crusaders, 
the  same  localities  hare  age  after  age  been 
pointed  out  to  pilgrims  and  traveilera  with 
siugular  uniformity.  Here  and  there  a  tradi- 
tion has  been  misplaced  by  accident,  or  trans- 
posed for  convenience,  or  suppressed  in  fear 
of  ridicule,  or,  may  be,  from  honest  doubts ; 
but,  on  the  whole,  what  was  shown  to  Mann- 
deville  in  the  fourteenth  century,  was  with  a 
few  omissions  shown  to  Maimdrell  in  the  seven- 
teenth; and  what  Maundrell  has  described 
with  the  dry  humour  characteristic  of  his 
age,  may  still  be  verified  by  travellers  who 
take  the  trouble  of  procuring  an  intelligent 
guide.  Such  localities  are  curious  as  relics 
of  that  remarkable  period  when  for  the  first 
and  only  time  Palestine  became  a  European 
province — as  the  scenes,  if  they  may  be 
so  called,  of  some  of  the  most  celebrated 
works  of  European  art,  and  as  the  fountain- 
head  of  some  of  the  most  extensive  of  Euro- 
pean superstitions.  No  one  could  see  with- 
out at  least  a  passing  emotion  the  various 
points  in  the  Via  Dolorosa,  which  have  been 
repeated  again  and  aeain  in  pictures,  and  in 
legends,  throughout  the  western  world ;  the 

rt  where  Veronica  is  said  to  have  received 
sacred  cloth,  for  which  Lucca,  Turin,  and 
Rome  contend — the  threshold  where  is  be- 
lieved to  have  stood  the  Scala  Santa,  now 
worn  by  the  ceaseless  toil  of  Roman  pilgrims 
in  front  of  St  John  Lateran.  On  tnese  les- 
ser sites  it  is  useless  to  dwell  in  detail  But 
they  possess  one  common  feature  which  it  is 
worth  while  briefly  to  notice.  Some  coun- 
tries, such  as  Greece — some  cities,  such  as 
Rome — ^lend  themselves  with  great  facility  to 
the  growth  of  legends.  The  stalactite  figures 
of  the  Corycian  cave  at  once  explain  the 
origin  of  the  nymphs  who  are  said  to  have 
dwelt  there.  The  deserted  halls,  the  subter- 
ranean houses,  the  endless  catacombs  of 
Rome,  afford  an  ample  field  for  the  localisa- 
tion of  the  numerous  persons  and  events  with 
which  the  early  Roman  ecclesiastical  history 
abounds.  But  in  Jerusalem  it  is  not  so.  The 
featureless  rocks  without  the  walls,  the  mere 
dust  and  ashes  of  the  city  within,  repel  the 
attempt  to  amalgamate  them  with  the  fables 
which  are  affixed  to  them,  and  which,  by  the 
very  fact  of  their  almost  imperceptible  con- 
nexion with  the  spots  in  question,  betray  their 
foreign  parentage.  A  fragment  of  old  sculp- 
ture lying  at  a  house  door  is  sufficient  to 
mark  the  abode  of  Veronica — a  broken 
column,  separated  from  its  companions  in  a 
colonnade  in  the  next  street,  is  pointed  out  as 
that  to  which  the  decree  of  Pilate  was 
affixed,  or  on  which  the  cock  crew — a  faint 
line  on  the  surface  of  a  rock  is  the  mark 


of  the  drdie  which  the  Virgm  dropt  to  con- 
vince Thomas.  There  is  no  attempt  at  subtle 
fraud,  or  even  at  probability.  T&e  only 
handle  peihaps,  even  for  a  legendary  super- 
structure, afforded  by  the  scenes  themselves, 
is  the  red  and  white  colour  of  the  limestone 
rock,  which,  if  the  Scala  Santa  or  any  part 
of  it  were  ever  at  Jerusalem,  may  have  sug- 
gested the  marks.  Criticism  and  belief  are 
alike  disarmed  by  the  child-like,  and  almost 
playful,  spirit,  in  which  the  early  pilgrims 
and  crusaders  must  have  gone  to  and  fino, 
seeking  for  places  in  which  to  realize  the 
dreams  of  their  own  imaginations.* 

From  these  lesser  memorials — the  mere 
sport  and  exuberance  of  monastic  traditions^- 
we  pass  to  the  greater,  though  still  not  the 
greatest,  of  the  Holy  Places  of  Jerusalem. 
They  are — the  Church,  or  rather  Mosque,  of 
the  Ascension,  on  the  top  of  Mount  Olivet; 
the  Church  containing  the  tomb  of  the  Vir- 
gin, at  its  foot ;  and  the  ^  Coenaculum,'  or 
Church  of  the  Apostles,  on  Mount  Zion. 

1.  The  present  edifice  of  the  Church  of  the 
Ascension  has  no  claims  to  antiquity.  It  is  a 
small  octagon  chapel  situated  in  the  court  of 
a  mosque,  the  minaret  of  which  is  ascended 
by  every  traveller  for  the  sake  of  the  celebra* 
ted  view  to  which  the  world  can  offer  no 
equal.  Within  the  chapel  is  the  rock  which 
has  been  pointed  out  to  pilgrims,  at  least  sinoef 
the  seventh  century,  as  imprinted  with  the 
footst^  of  our  Saviour.  There  is  no  memo- 
rial to  which  we  more  joyfully  apply  our  ob* 
servatioos  upon  the  slightnesH  of  ground  with 
which  many  of  the  sacred  localities  were  se- 
lected. It  would  be  painful  to  witness  any 
symptom  of  fraud,  or  even  the  adoption  of 
some  fantastic  trick  of  nature,  in  connexion 
with  such  an  event  as  is  here  commemorated. 
A  deep  repulsion  would  be  created  in  all  but 
the  coarsest  minds  were  there,  for  example, 
any  such  impression  as  that  which  is  shown 
in  the  Chapel  of  Domine  Quo  Vadis  at  Rome, 
or  of  St.  Radegonde  at  Poitiers,  where  well- 
defined  footmarks  in  the  stone  indicate  the 
spots  in  which  our  Saviour  is  alWed  to  have 
appeared  to  St  Peter  and  St  Radegonde. 
Here  there  is  only  a  simple  cavity  in  the  rock, 
which  has  no  more  resemblance  to  a  human 
foot  than  to  anything  else.  It  must  have 
been  chosen  in  default  of  anjTthing  better ; 

*  An  inttruetive  example  of  the  resdinees  witk 
which  several  looaUties  were  invented  may  he 
seen  in  ScBwnirs  unconscious  account  of  the  accom* 
roodation  of  the  Mahometan  relics  in  the  Mosque 
of  Omar  to  Ofariatian  history  daring  that  short 
period  in  the  twelfth  eentarv  when  it  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  Crusaders.  (£arly  English  TraveUeta^ 
p4a) 

f  Aroulf.  (Early  English  Travellers,  pi  6.)  Ha 
spoke  of  the  *dast'  on  whidi  the  impression  re- 
mains ;  but  probably  he  meant  the  same  thing. 
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and  could  never  of  itself  have  suggested  the 
eODuexi^n. 

It  is  not  improbable  tbat  the  Cburch  of 
*  the  Ascension  marks  the  site  on  which  Helena 
built  one  of  the  only  two  churches  which 
Bosebins  ascribes  to  her — the  church  *  on  the 
top  of  the  hill  *  whose  fflittering  cross  was  the 
first  thing  that  caught  tne  eye  of  the  pilgrims*' 
who,  in  me  age  of  Constantine  and  of  Jerome, 
approached  Jerusalem  from  the  south  and 
west    At  the  same  timef  a  circumstance,  on 
which  Eusebins  lays  great  stress,  has  been 
strangely  overlooked  by  most  of  those  who 
have  treated  on  the  subject,  and  which,  though 
it  may  not  invalidate  the  identity  of  the  po- 
sition of  the  ancirat  church  with  the  present 
mosque,  certainly  throws  a  new  light  upon 
the  object  for  which  it  was  erected.    *  A  true 
tradition,'  he  tells  us,  ^maintains  that  our 
Lord  had  initiated  his  disciples  in  his  secret 
mysteries'  before  the  Ascension,  in  a  cave  to 
which,  on  that  account,  pilgrimages  were  in 
his  time  made  from  all  parts  of  the  Empire, 
and  it  was  to  honour  this  cave,  which  Con- 
stantine himself  also  adorned,  that  Helena 
built  a  church,  in  memory  of  the  Ascension, 
on  the  summit  of  the  mountain.    It  is  almost 
certain  that  Eusebius  must  refer  to  the  sin- 
gular  catacomb,  commonly  called  t^e  Tombs 
of  the  Prophets,  which  is  a  short  distance  be- 
low the  third  summit  of  Mount  Olivet,  and 
was  first  distinctly  noticed  by  Arculf  in  the 
seventh  century,  to  whom  were  shown  within 
it  *  four  stone  tables,  where  our  Lord  and  the 
Apostles  sate.!    In  the  next   century  the 
same  *  four- tables  of  His  Supper'  were  seen 
by  Bernard  the  Wise,  who  speaks  of  a  church 
being  erected  there  to  commemorate  the  Be- 
trajal.§    From  that  period  it  remained  un- 
noticed till  attention  was  again  called  to  it  by 
the  travellers  of  the  seventeenth  century,  in 
whose  time  it  had  assumed  its  present  name. 
It  is  possible  that  what  Bernard  calls  the 
church  may  have  been  the  remains  of  the 
buildings  which  Constantine  erected,  and  that 
the  ruins,  still  discernible  on  the  third  sum- 
mit, may  be  the  vestiges  of  the  sacred  edifice 
of  Helena.     It  is,  however,  possible  also  (and 
the  expression,  *  summit  of  the  whole  moun- 
tain,' rather  leads  to  this  conclusion),  that, 
Uiough  in  connexion  with  the  cave,  her  church 
was  built  on  the  site  which  is  usually  assigned 
to  it  within  the  precincts  of  the  present  mosque. 
But,  whichever  be  the  case,  it  is  clear  from 
the  language  of  Eusebius  that  the  spot  which 
she  meant  to  honour  was  not  the  scene  of  the 
Ascension  itself,  but  the  scene  of  the  conver- 

*  Hi«ronyiD.  Epitaph.  Paul, 
f  Eoseb.   Vit    Gonet,  iiL    41,    43;    Demomt 
Vvang.,  yi.  18,  p.  288. 

Eiirly  trayels  in  Palestine,  p.  4. 

Ibid.,  p.  M. 


sations  which  preceded  that  event,  and  whid 
were  believed  to  have  occurred  in  the  cave. 
Had  this  been  clearly  perceived,  much  uselev 
controversy  would  have  been  spared.  There 
is  no  proof  from  Eusebius  that  the  place  from 
which  our  Lord  might  be  presumed  to  have 
ascended  was  ever  specified  at  all.  Here  was 
(as  usual)  the  tradition  of  the  cave,  and  no- 
thing besides,  and  Helena  fixed  upon  the  site 
of  her  church  partly  (no  doubt)  from  its  com- 
manding position,  partly  from  its  vicinity  to 
the  rocky  labyrinth  in  which  the  instructions 
immediately  preceding  the  Ascension  were 
supposed  to  have  been  delivered.  It  was  re- 
served for  observant  travellers  of  our  own 
time  to  perceive  the  impossibility  of  reconcil- 
ing what  is  at  present  alleged  to  be  the  scene 
of  the  Ascension  with  the  words  of  St.  Luke, 
to  which  we  must  add  its  palpable  contradic- 
tion to  the  whole  character  of  the  event- 
Even  if  the  Evangelist  had  been  less  explicit 
in  stating  that  *  Jesus  led  out  the  disciples  as 
far  as  Bethany,'  we  should  still  have  main- 
tained that  the  secluded  hills*  which  overhang 
the  village  on  the  eastern  slope  of  Olivet  are 
as  evidently  appropriate  to  the  entire  tenor 
of  the  narrative,  as  the  startling,  we  might 
almost  say  offensive,  publicity  of  a  spot  in 
full  view  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem  is  wholly 
inconsistent  with  it,  and  (in  the  absence,  as  it 
now  appears,  of  even  traditional  support)  in 
every  sense  untenable. 

2.  There  are  probably  not  many  English- 
men who,  before  the  diplomatical  controversy 
which  it  has  provoked,  knew  anything  of  the 
Tomb  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  the  least  known, 
but  most  romantic,  sanctuary  of  any  tbat  is  to 
be  found  in  Palestine.  Yet  there  are  few 
travellers  whose  attention  is  not  arrested  by 
the  sight  of  a  venerable  chapel,  approached 
by  a  flight  of -steps,  which  lead  from  the 
rocky  roots  of  Olivet  among  which  it  stands, 
and  entered  by  yet  again  another  and  detjper 
descent,  under  the  low-browed  arches  of  a 
Gothic  roof,  producing  on  a  smaller  scale  the 
same  impression  of  awful  gloom  that  is  so 
remarkable  in  the  subterranean  church  of 
Assisi.  *  You  must  know,'  says  Maunde- 
viUe,f  *  that  this  Church  is  very  low  in  the 
earth,  and  a  part  is  quite  within  the  eartL 
But  I  imagine  that  it  was  not  founded  w\ 
but  since  Jerusalem  has  been  so  often  de- 
stroyed, and  the  walls  broken  down,  and 
levelled  with  the  valley,  and  that  they 
have  been  so  filled  again  and  the  gTOund 
raised,  for  that  reason  the  church  is  so  low 
in  the  earth.     Nevertheless,  men  say  there 
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tomiDODly,  tbat  the  earth  hath  been  so  ever 
ince  the  time  that  oar  Lady  was  buried  there, 
ind  men  also  say  there  that  it  grows  and 
Dcreases  every  day  without  doubt*  Its  his- 
ory  is  comparatively  recent  It  is  not  men- 
ioned  by  Jerome  amongst  the  sacred  places 
isited  by  Paula,  and,  if  on  such  matters  the 
authority  of  the  Third  General  Council*  is 
upposed  to  have  weight,  the  tomb  of  the 
T'w^ji  ought  not  to  be  fbund  at  Jerusalem 
>ut  at  Epnesus.  The  authority,  however,  of 
I  General  Council  has  been  unable  to  hold  its 
^ound  against  the  later  legend,  which  placed 
ler  death  and  burial  at  the  Holy  City. 
Sven  the  Greek  peasants  of  Ephesus  itself, 
hoagh  still  pointing  to  the  ruined  edifice  on 
he  heights  of  Coressus,  as  the  tomb  of  the 
?anaghia,  have  been  taught  to  consider  it  as 
commemorating  another  Panaghia  than  the 
Theotocos,'  in  whom  their  great  Council 
exulted.  Greeks  and  Latins,  unhappily  for 
he  peace  of  Europe,  unite  in  contending  for 
he  possession  of  the  rocky  seputehre  at  the 
bot  of  OHvet — the  scene,  according  to  the  be- 
ief  of  both  churches,  of  tbat  *  Assumption,' 
vbich  has  been  immortalized  by  the  genius 
>f  Titian  and  Raphael,  and  which  in  our  later 
iges  has  passed  from  the  region  of  poetry 
ind  devotion  into  a  literal  doctrine. 

Close,  however,  to  the  Church  of  the  Virgin 
s  a  spot  which,  as  it  is  omitted  in  Abb6 
liichon's  catalogue  of  Holy  Places,  we  ought 
n  consistency  to  pass  over.  Yet  a  few  words 
—and  perhaps  the  fewer  the  better — ^must  be 
levoted  to  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane.  That 
he  tradition  reaches  back  to  the  age  of  Con- 
tantine  is  certain.  How  far  it  agrees  with 
he  slight  indications  of  its  position  in  the 
Gospel  narrative  will  be  judged  by  the  im- 
)r€Ssion  of  each  individual  traveller.  Some 
fill  think  it  too  public  Others  will  see  an 
argument  in  its  favour  from  its  close  proxi- 
nity  to  the  brook  Eedron.  None  probably 
irill  be  disposed  to  receive  the  traditional 
lies  which  surround  it — the  Grotto  of  the 
\gony,  the  rocky  bank  of  the  three  Apostles, 
he  'terra  damnata'  of  the  Betrayal.  But 
n  spite  of  all  the  doubts  that  can  be  raised 
igainst  their  antiquity  and  the  genuineness 
>f  their  site,  the  eight  aged  olive-trees — now 
ndeed  less  striking  in  the  modem  garden-en- 
;lo8ure  than  when  they  stood  free  and  unpro- 
«cted  on  the  rough  hill-side — will  remain, 
0  long  as  their  alreadv  protracted  life  is 
(pared,  the  most  venerable  of  their  race  on 
he  surface  of  the  earth ;  of  all  the  sacred 
nemorials  in  or  about  Jerusalem,  the  most 
effecting  and,  except   the  everiasting  hills 


*  Cooeil  Hardouin,  torn.  L  pp.  148.  The  his- 
ory  of  the  tradition  ia  well  given  m  Mr.  WilUaina'a 
loly  Citj,  Sod  ed.  vol.  il  4U, 


themselves,  most  nearly  carrying  back  the 
thoughts  to  the  events  which  they  commemo-' 
rate. 

3.  On  the  brow  of  Mount  Zion  a  conspicu- 
ous minaret  is  pointed  out  from  a  distance  to 
the  traveller  approaching  Jerusalem  from  the 
south  as  marking  the  Mosque  of  the  Tomb 
of  David.  WiUiin  the  precincts  of  that 
jnosque  is  a  vaulted  Gothic  chamber,  which 
contains  within  its  four  walls  a  greater  con- 
fluence of  traditions  than  any  other  place  in 
Palestine,  after  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  It  is 
said  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  edifice — it  can- 
not of  course  be  the  very  church  itself— 
which  Epiphanius  mentions  as  having  sur- 
vived the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus. 
That  in  the  days  of  Cyril  there  was  some 
such  building,  in  which  he  delivered  his  fa- 
mous lectures,  is  evident  from  bis  own  allu- 
sions. But  it  is  startling  to  hear  that  this  is 
the  upper  chamber  of  the  Last  Supper,  of  the 
meeting  after  the  Resurrection,  of  the  day  of 
Pentecost,  of  the  residence  and  death  of  the 
Virgin,  of  the  burial  of  Stephen.  K  it  were 
not  for  the  antiauity  of  some  of  these  preten- 
sions, dating  as  mr  back  as  the  fourth  century, 
and  the  interest  of  all  of  them,  it  would  be 
hardly  worth  while  to  allude  to  assumptions 
which  rest  on  a  foundation  too  fragile  to  bear 
discussion.  A  coniecture  might  a|post  be 
hazarded,  that  the  building,  b^ng  in  ruins  or 
of  palpably  earlier  date  Uutn  the  rest  of  the 
city  as  rebuilt  by  Hadrian,  had  served  as  a 
convenient  receptacle  for  every  memorable 
event  which  remained  unattached.  It  is  im- 
possible at  least  that  it  should  be  both  the 
scene  of  the  *  Coenaculum,'  and  stand  within 
the  precincts,  or  rather  above  the  vault  of  the 
Tomb  of  David.  The  belief  that  here  is  the 
burial-place  of  the  Royal  Psalmist,  although 
entertained  by  Christians,  Jews,  and  Mussul- 
men  alike,  has  given  it  a  special  sanctity  only 
in  the  eyee  of  the  last,  and  M.  De  Saulcy  has 
endeavoured,  in  a  very  elaborate  argument, 
to  set  up  in  preference  the  catacomb  on  the 
north  of  the  city,  commonly  called  the  Tombs 
of  the  Kings.  But  the  old  site  is  maintained 
by  many  zealous  upholders  of  the  local  tra- 
dition^  as,  for  example,  by  Mr.  Williams,  in 
his  *  Holy  City,'*  and  all  that  we  assert  is 
the  incompatibility  of  the  claim  to  be  at  once 
the  scene  of  David's  burial  and  of  the  Last 
Supper.  The  Jewish  feeling,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Gospel  History,  couW  never 
have  permitted  a  residence  to  exist  in  juxta- 
position with  the  Royal  Sepulchre. 

4.  We  now  approach  the  most  sacred  of 
the  Holy  Places ;  in  comparison  of  which,  if 
genuine,  all  the  rest  sink  into  insignificance, 
and  which,  even  if  spurious,  is  among  the 
most  interesting  spots  in  the  world.     It  is 
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needless  to  attempt  on  the  present  occasion 
to  unravel  once  more  the  tangled  controrersy 
of  the  identity  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.* 
Everything,  we  believe,  which  can  be  urged 
against  the  claim  will  be  found  in  the  ^Bibli- 
cal Researches'  of  Dr.  Robinson — everything 
which  can  be  said  in  its  favour  in  the  *  Holy 
City'  of  Mr.  Williams,  including,  as  it  doea, 
the  able  discussion  by  Professor  Willis  on  the 
architectural  history  of  the  church.  It  is 
enough  to  remind  our  readers  that  the  deci- 
sion mainly  turns  upon  the  solution  of  two 
questions,  one  historical,  the  other  topographi- 
cal. It  is  commonly  confessed  tliat  the  pre- 
sent edifice  stands  on  the  site  of  that  which 
was  constructed  by  Constantine,  and  the  his- 
torical question  is  the  value  to  be  attached  to 
the  allegation  that  the  spot  was  marked  out 
in  the  time  of  the  latter  by  a  temple  or  statue 
of  Venus,  which  tht)  Emperor  Hadrian  had 
erected  for  the  purpose  of  polluting  the  spot 
believed  to  be  the  Holy  Sepulchre  by  the 
Christians  of  his  age.  The  Crucifixion,  as  we 
all  know  on  the  highest  authority,  being 
without  the  city,  and  the  tomb  in  a  garden 
nigh  at  hand,  the  topographical  question  is 
whether  it  is  possible,  from  its  position,  that 
the  selected  locality  could  have  been  on  the 
outer  side  of  the  ancient  walls  of  Jerusalem. 
On  the  historical  branch  of  the  inquiry  we 
will  merely  remark  that  the  advocates  of  the 
Sepulchre  have  never  (fairly  met  the  difficulty 
well  urged  by  the  learned  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,! 
that  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that  Hadrian  could 
have  had  any  motive  in  defiling  the  spot  with 
heathen  abominations,  when  his  whole  object 
in  establishing  his  Roman  colony  at  Jerusalem 
was  to  insult  the  Jews  and  not  the  Christians, 
who  were  emphatically  divided  from  them. 
It  is  equally  affirmed  that  Hadrian  established 
the  worship  of  Venus  upon  the  scene  of  the 
Nativity,  and  it  throws  a  further  suspicion 
upon  both  stories  that  there  is  no  allusion, 
either  by  Justin  or  by  Origen,  to  the  desecra- 
tion at  Bethlehem,  though  speaking  of  the 
very  cave  over  which  the  Pagan  temple  is 
said  to  have  been  erected,  and  within  a  cen- 
tury of  its  erection.  In  the  topographical 
question,  while  admitting  the  weight  of  the 
objection  drawn  from  the  proximity,  to  say 
the  least,  of  the  present  site  to  the  inhabited 
portion  of  old  Jerusalem,  we  yet  do  not  think 
that  the  opponents  of  the  Sepulchre  have 
enrer  done  justice  to  the  argument  stated  by 
Lord  Nugent,  and  pointedly  brought  out  by 


*  The  aaestioQ  has  alreadv  been  diMuaeed  by  us 
in  an  article  on  Dr.  Robinson's  'Biblical  Researches* 
(Q.  R.  vol.  69X  A  summary  of  both  sides  of  the 
qveatton  is  ffiven  in  the  eighth  number  of  the 
vMuaenm  of  Olasacal  Antiquities,'  April,  185& 

f  Milman's  History  of  Christianity,  voL  I  p^  417. 


Professor  WilltSi  wbieh  is  derived  fktxa  Uia 
so-called  tombs  of  Jos^h  and  NtoodenitfL 
Underneath  the  western  galleries  of  the  church 
are  two  excavations  in  the  face  of  th«  rod[, 
which  as  clearly  form  an  ancient  Jewish  aepv^ 
chre  as  any  that  can  be  seen  in  the  valleT  of 
Hinnom  or  in  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings.  That 
they  should  have  been  so  long  overlooked 
both  by  the  advocates  and  oppoDents  of  the 
identity  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  can  only  be 
explained  by  the  perverse  dulness  of  the  cob- 
ventual  guides,  who  call  attention  instead  to 
two  graves  sunk  in  the  floor,*'  which  may 
possibly,  like  similar  excavations' at  Peira,  be 
of  ancient  origin,  but  which,  as  Dr.  8ohuh 
suggests,  may  have  been  dug  at  a  later  period 
to  represent  the  graves,  when  the  real  object 
of  the  ancient  sepulchres  had  ceased  to  be  in- 
telligible— as  the  tombs  of  some  Mussulmaii 
saints  are  fictitious  monun>ents  erected  over 
the  rude  sepulchres  hewn  in  the  rock  beneath. 
The  names  assigned  to  these  sepulchres  are 
fanciful  of  course,  but  their  existence  seems  a 
conclusive  proof  that  at  some  period  the  site 
of  the  present  church  must  have  been  withoat 
the  walls,  and  lends  considerable  probabilitr 
to  the  belief  Uiat  the  rocky  excayation,  which 
exists  in  part  perhaps  still,  and  once  existed 
entire,  within  the  marble  casing  of  the  <diapel 
of  the  S^ulchre,  was  a  really  ancient  tomh, 
and  not,  as  is  oHen  rashly  asserted,  a  moden 
imitation. 

Farther  than  this  we  believe  that  in  our 
present  state  of  knowledge  no  merely  topo- 
graphical considerations  can  bring  ua.  Even 
U  these  tombs  should  prove  the  site  of  th& 
present  Church  to  have  been  outside  some 
wall,  they  do  not  prove  it  to  have  been  the 
wall  of  Herod;  for  it  may  have  been  the 
earlier  wall  of  the  ancient  monarchy  ;  and  al- 
though it  was  satisfactorily  established  that 
the  Church  was  outside  the  wall  of  Herod, 
it  would  only  prove  the  possibility,  and  not 
the  probability,  of  its  identity  with  the  site  of 
the  Crucifixion.  But,  granting  to  the  fnU 
the  doubts-^and  it  may  be  more  than  doubts 
— which  must  always  hang  over  the  highest 
claims  of  the  Church  of  the  Sepulchre,  we  do 
not  envy  the  feelings  of  the  man  who  can 
look  unmoved  on  what  has,  from  the  time  of 
Constantine,  been  revered  by  the  larger  part 
of  the  Christian  world  as  the  scene  of  the 


qui 
Chi 


*  Even  Mr.  Gnraon,  whilst  arcoiiig  for  ike  aatS- 
iiity  of  these  tombs,  in  bis  graraic  seeoiuit  of  ths 
murch,  speaka  of  them  as  *  in  the  floor.*  {JStuUm 
Moncuterteg,  p.  166.)  Another  sliffht  inaccuracy 
may  be  noticed  (n.  208^  because  it  confiisea  tlie 
tenor  of  a  very  interesting  narrative.  He  eo*- 
founds  the '  stone  where  the  women  stood  during  the 
anointing'  witlj  *the  stone  where  the  Virgin  stood 
daring  the  eruoifizien.'  The  two  apota  are  wide 
»P*^  Digitized  by  KJKJKJWIK^ 
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greatest  erent&  that  ever  occarred  upon  earth, 
and  has  .itself  become,  for  that  reaaon,  the 
centre  of  a  second  cycle  of  events,  which,  if 
of  incomparably  less  magnitude,  are  yet  of  a 
romantic  interest  almost  unequalled  in  human 
annals.  It  may  be  too  much  to  expect  that 
the  traveller,  who  sees  the  uncertainty  of  the 
whole  tradition,  should  partake  those  ardent 
feelings  to  which  even  a  man  so  sceptical  as 
Dr.  Clarke  of  U^e  genuineness  of  the  locali- 
ties confesses,  in  the  striking  passage  in  which 
he  describes  the  entrance  of  himself  and  his 
companion  into  the  Chapel  of  the  Sepulchre ; 
but  its  later  associations  at  least  may  be  felt 
by  every  student  of  history  without  the  faint- 
est fear  of  superstition  or  irreverence. 

Look  at  it  as  its  site  was  first  fixed'"  by  the 
extraordinary  man  who  from  so  many  difier- 
ent  sides  deeply  affected  the  fortunes  of 
Christendom.  Whether  Golgotha  were  here 
or  far  away,  there  is  no  question  that  we  can 
still  trace,  as  Constantine  or  his  mother  first 
beheld  it,  the  sweep  of  rocky  hill,  in  the  face 
of  which  the  sepulchre  stood.  If  the  rough 
limestone  be  disputed,  which  some  maintain 
can  still  be  felt  in  the  interior  of  the  Chapel 
of  the  Sepulchre,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
the  rock  which  contains  the  ^  tombs  of  Joseph 
and  Nicodemus  ;V  none  of  that  which  in  the 
^  prison '  and  in  the  *'  entombment  of  Adam's 
head  '  marks  the  foot  of  the  cliff  of  the  pr^ 
sent  Golffotha  ;  or  of  that  which  is  seen  at  its 
summit  in  the  so-called  fissure  of  the  ^  rocks 
rent  by  the  earthquake ;'  none,  lastly,  of  that 
through  which  a  long  descent  conducts  the 
pilgrim  to  the  subterraneous  chapel  of  the 
*  Invention  of  the  Cross.'  In  all  these  places 
enough  can  be  seen  to  show  what  the  natural 
features  of  the  place  must  have  been  before 
the  native  stone  had  been  ^  violated  by  the 
marble '  of  Constantine ;  enough  to  show  that 
we  have  at  least  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  the  church  is  built  on  the  native  hills  of 
the  old  Jerusalem.!  On  these  cliffs  have  clus- 
tered the  successive  edifices  of  the  venerable 
pile  which  now  rises  in  almost  solitary  gran- 
deur from  the  fallen  city.  The  two  domes, 
between  which  the  Turkish  sheykh  was  esta- 
blished by  Saladin  to  watch  the  pilgrims  with- 
in— the  lesser  dome  surmounting  the  Greek 
church  which  occupies  the  place  of  Constan- 

•  We  are,  of  course,  not  ignorant  of  Mr.  Ferpus- 
aon's  ingeniouB,  we  may  almost  8ay.  brilliant 
attempt  to  disprove  eyen  the  OonstantiDian  origin 
of  the  present  rite;  but  till  he  hae  shown  fas  his 
arffument  requires^  that  the  market-place  or  Jeru- 
salem was  at  that  time  in  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphafc 
(to  omit  all  other  objections),  we  cannot  think  that 
he  has  made  out  any  case. 

f  Perhaps  the  most  valuable  part  of  Professor 
Willis*8  masteriy  discussion  of  the  whole  subject  is 
his  attempt  to  restore  the  original  form  of  the 
ground. — (Sections  7  and  9.) 


tine's  basilica ;  the  larger  that  which  covers 
the  HoJy  Sepulchre  itself,  and  for  the  privi- 
ledge  of  repairing  which  the  world  has  so  . 
nearly  been  rous^  to  arms — the  Gothic  front 
of   the    Crusaders,   its    European    features 
strangely  blending  mth  the  Oriental  imagery 
which  closes  it  on  every  side ;  the  minaret  of 
Omar*  beside  the  Christian  Belfry,  telling 
its  well-known  story  of  Arabian  devotion  and 
magnanimity  ;  the  open  court  thronged  with 
buyers  and  sellers  of  relics  to  be  carried  home 
to  the  most  distant  regions  of  the  earth  ;  the 
bridges  and  walls  and  stairs  by  which  the 
monks  of  the  adjacent  convents  climb  into 
the  galleries;    the  chambers  of  all    kinds 
which  run  through  the  sacred  edifice;  all 
these,  and  many  like  appearances,    unfold* 
more  clearly  than  any  book  the  long  series  of 
recollections  which  hang  around  the  tattered 
and  incongruous  mass.    Enter  the  church, 
and  the  impression  is  the  same.    There  is  the 
place  in  which  to  study  the  diverse  rites  and 
forms  of  the  older  churches  of  the  world. 
There  alone  (except  at  Bethlehem)  are  ga- 
thered together  all  the  altars  of  all  the  sects 
which  existed  before  the  Reformation.  There 
is  the  barbaric  splendour  of  the  Greek  Churdi 
exulting  in  its  possession   of  Constan tine's 
basilica  and  of  tne  rock  of  Calvary.    There 
is  the  deep  poverty  of  the  Coptic  and  Syrian 
sects,  each  now  confined  to  one  paltry  chapel, 
and  which  forcibly  contrast  with  the  large 
portions  of   the  edifice   which   have   been 
gained  by  the  Armenians  through  the  reve- 
nues in  which  that  church  of  merchants — the 
Quakers  of  the  East,  as  they  have  been  justly 
called — so  richly  abounds.   There  is  tlie  more 
chastened  and  familiar  worship  of  the  Latins, 
here  reduced  from  the  gigantic  proportions 
which  it  bears  in  its  native  seat  to  a  humble 
settlement  in  a  foreign  land,  yet  still  secur- 
ing for  itself  a  footing,  with  ite  usual  energy, 
even  on  localities  which  its  rivals  seemed  most 
firmly  to  have  occupied.    High  on  the  plat- 
form of  Calvary,  beside  the  Greek  sanctuary 
of  the  Crucifixion,  it  has  claimed  a  separate 
altar  for  the  Exaltation  of  the  Cross.    Deep 
in  the  Armenian  chapel  of  St.  Helena  it  has 
seated  itself  in  the  comer  where  the  throne  of 
Helena  was  placed   during  the 'Invention.' 
In  the  Chapel  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  itself; 


♦  The  minaret  is  said  to  stand  on  the  spot  where 
Omar  prayed,  as  near  the  Chnreh  as  was  compati- 
ble with  his  absUining  from  its  appropriation  by 
offering  up  his  prayers  within  it.  The  story  M 
curiously  illustrated  by  the  account  which  Michon 
(p.  72)  gives  of  the  occupation  of  the  *  CkBnaculum 
by  the  Mahometans.  A  few  Mnssulmen  in  the  last 
century,  who  were  determined  to  get  possession  of 
the  convent,  entered  it  on  the  plea  of  its  bsing  tk# 
tomb  of  David,  said  their  prayers  there,  and  from 
that  moment  it  became  a  Mahometan  sanetua^.'^^ 
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whilst  the  Greek  Ohurch,  with  its  charactel^ 
istic  formality,  confines  its  masses  to  the  an- 
techapel,  wb%re  its  priests  can  celebrate  to- 
wards the  east,  the  Latin  Ch)irch,  with  the  no 
less  characteiisdc  boldness  of  the  west,  has 
rashed  into  the  vacant  space  in  the  inner 
shrine,  and,  regardless  of  all  the  points  of  the 
compass,  has  adopted  for  its  aitar  the  Holy 
Tomb  itself.  For  good  or  for  evil,  for  union 
or  for  disunion,  the  older  forms  of  Christen- 
dom are  gathered  together,  as  nowhere  else 
in  Europe  or  in  Asia,  within  those  sacred 
walls. 

It  would  be  an  easy  though  a  melancholy 
task  to  dwell  on  the  bitter  dissensions  which 
have  thence  arisen — to  tell  how  the  Ar- 
•menians  stole  the  AngePs  stone  from  the 
ante-chapel  of  the  Sepulchre — how  the  La- 
tins procured  a  finnan  to  stop  the  repairs  of 
the  dome  by  the  Greeks — how  the  Greeks 
demolished  the  tombs  of  the  Latin  kings, 
Godfrey  and  Baldwin,  in  the  resting-place 
which  those  two  heroic  chiefs  had  chosen  for 
themselves  at  the  foot  of  Calvary — how  the 
E^nglish  traveller  was  taunted  by  the  Latin 
monks  with  eating  the  bread  of  their  house, 
and  not  fighting  for  them  in  their  bloody 
conflicts  with  the  Greeks  at  Easter — how  the 
Abyssinian  convent  was  left  vacant  for  the 
latter  in  the  panic  raised  when  a  drunken 
Abyssinian  monk  shot  the  muezzin  going  his 
rounds  on  the  top  of  Omar's  minaret — how, 
after  the  great  fire  of  1808,  which  the  Latins 
charge  to  the  ambition  of  their  rivals,  two 
years  of  time,  and  two-thirds  of  the  cost  of 
the  restoration  were  consumed  in  the  en- 
deavours of  each  party,  by  bribes  and  litiga- 
tions, to  overrule  and  eject  the  others  from 
the  places  they  had  respectively  occupied  in 
the  ancient  arrangement  of  the  Churches — 
and  how  each  party  regards  the  infidel  Turk 
as  his  best  and  only  protector  from  his  Chris- 
tian foe.  These  dissensions,  however  painful, 
are  not  without  their  importance,  as  exhibit- 
ing in  a  palpable  form  the  contentions  and 
jealousies  which  from  the  earliest  times  to  the 
present  day  have  been  the  bane  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church  ;  making  mutual  enemies  dearer 
than  rival  brethren,  and  the  common  good 
insignificant  in  comparison  with  the  special 
privileges  of  each  segment  of  the  circle.  Yet 
let  us  not  so  part  Grievous  as  are  these 
contentions,  we  cannot  but  think  that  their 
extent  has  been  somewhat  exaggerated.  Ec- 
clesiastical history  is  not  all  controversy,  nor 
is  the  area  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre at  all  times  and  in  all  places  a  battle- 
field of  sects.  On  ordinary  occasions  it  ex- 
hibits only  the  singular  sight  of  different 
fiaiions,  kindreds,  and  languages  worshipping, 
each  with  its  peculiar  rites,  round  what  they 
unite  in  believmg  to  be  the  Tomb  of  their  com- 


mon Lord— a  sight  edifying  by  the  very  rea- 
son of  its  singularity,  and  suggestive  of  a 
higher,  and,  we  trust  the  day  may  come  whea 
it  may  be  added,  a  truer  image  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church  than  that  which  is  now  too  often 
derived  from  the  history  both  of  hoi j  places 
and  holy  things. 

There  is  one  more  aspect  in  which  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  must  be  re- 
garded. It  is  not  only  the  Church  of  all  the 
ancient  communions — it  is  also  in  a  special 
manner  the  Cathedral  of  Palestine  and  of  the 
East,  and  it  is  there  that  the  local  religion 
which  attaches  to  all  the  Holy  Places  reaches 
its  highest  pitch,  receiving  its  colour  from 
the  eastern  and  barbarous  nations  who  are 
the  principal  elements  in  the  congregation. 
Most  of  our  readers  will  have  derived  their 
conception  of  the  Greek  Easter  at  Jerusalem 
from  Mr.  Curzon's  graphic  description  of  the 
celebrated  catastrophe  of  1834 ;  but  as  the 
extraordinary  occurrences  of  that  year  would 
convey  a  mistaken  impression  of  the  usual 
routine,  it  may  be  well  to  subjoin  an  account 
of  the  more  customary  celebration  of  the 
festival.  The  time  to  which  our  readers  rouat 
transport  themselves  is  the  morning  of  Easter 
Eve,  which,  by  a  strange  anticipation,  here, 
as  in  Spain,  eclipses  Easter  Sunday.  The 
place  is  the  gallery  of  the  Latins,  whence  all 
Frank  travellers  view  the  spectacle, — on  the 
northern  side  of  the  great  Rotunda — the  mo- 
del of  so  many  European  churches,  and  of 
which  the  most  remarkable,  perhaps,  that  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  was  built  in  express  imitation 
of  the  famous  original.  Above  is  the  dome 
with  its  rents  and  patches  waiting  to  be  re- 
paired, and  the  sky  seen  through  tie  opening 
in  the  centre,  which,  as  in  the  Pantheon,  ad- 
mits the  light  and  air  of  day.  Below  is  the 
Chapel  of  the  Sepulchre — a  shapeless  edifice 
of  brown  marble ;  on  its  shabby  roof  a  mea- 
gre cupola,  tawdry  vases  with  tawdry  flowers, 
and  a  forest  of  slender  tapers ;  whilst  a  blue 
curtain  is  drawn  across  its  top  to  intercept 
the  rain  admitted  through  the  dome.  It  ii 
divided  into  two  chapels — that  on  the  west 
containing  the  Sepulchre,  that  on  the  east 
containing  the  *  Stone  of  the  Angel.'  Of 
these,  the  eastern  chapel  is  occupied  by  the 
Greeks  and  Armenians,  and  has  a  round  hole 
on  its  north  side,  from  which  the  Holy  Fire 
is  to  issue  for  the  Greeks,  and  a  correspond- 
ing aperture  for  the  Armenians  on  the  souUi« 
At  the  western  extremity  of  the  Sepulchre 
but  attached  to  it  from  the  outside,  is  the 
little  wooden  chapel,  which  is  the  only  por» 
tion  of  the  edifice  allotted  to  tLe  Copts.  Yet 
fiirther  west,  but  parted  from  the  Sepukhrs, 
is  the  chapd,  equally  humble,  of  tke  Syrians, 
whose  poverty  has  probably  been  the  means 
of  saving  from  marble  and  decoraUon  the  so- 
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tailed  tombt  of  JosejA  and  Nioodemns  which 
ie  in  their  precincts.  The  chapel  of  the  8e- 
>ulchre  itself  rises  from  a  densi)  mass  of  pil- 
rrims  wbo  sit  or  stand  wedged  together; 
vhiJst  round  them,  and  between  another 
equally  dense  mass  which  lines  the  walls  of  the 
ihurch,  a  circular  lane  is  formed  by  two  cir- 
iurofereDces  of  Turkish  soldiers,  who  are  there 
o  keep  order.  For  the  first  two  hours  all  is 
ranquil.  Nothing  indicates  what  is  coming, 
ixcept  that  the  two  or  three  pilgrims  who 
lave  got  close  to  the  aperture,  whence  the 
ire  is  to  spring,  keep  their  hands  fixed  in  it 
vith  a  clench  whtcn  is  never  an  instant  re- 
axed.  About  noon  this  circular  lane  is  sud- 
lenly  broken  through  by  a  tangled  group 
ushing  violently  round  till  they  are  caught 
>y  one  of  the  Turkish  soldiers.  It  seems  to 
>e  the  b^ief  of  the  Arab  Greeks  that  unless 
hey  run  the  circuit  of  the  Sepulchre  a  certain 
lumber  of  times  the  fire  will  not  appear. 
\xjcordingly,  for  two  hours,  or  more,  a  suoces- 
ion  of  gambols  takes  place,  which  an  English- 
nan  can  only  compare  to  a  mixture  of  pri- 
oner^s  base,  football,  and  leapfrog.*  He 
ees  a  medley  of  twenty,  thirty,  fifty  men, 
ome  of  them  dressed  in  sheepskins,  some 
Jmost  naked,  racing  and  catching  hold  of 
tfich  other,  lifting  one  of  their  companions  on 
heir  shoulders,  sometimes  on  their  heads, 
md  rushing  on  with  him  till  he  leaps  on  the 
rround,  when  a  second  succeeds.  A  fugle- 
nan  usually  precedes  the  rest,  clapping  his 
lands,  to  which  the  others  respond  by  the 
ike  action,  adding  wild  howls,  of  which  the 
mrdenis,  'This  is  the  tomb  of  Jesus  Christ — 
3kKi  save  the  Sultan  *-t-*  Jesus  Christ  has  re- 
leemed  us.'  What  begins  in  the  lesser  groups 
oon  grows  in  magnitude  and  extent,  till  at 
ast  the  whole  of  the  passage  between  the 
roops  is  continuously  occupied  by  a  race,  a 
vhirl,  a  torrent  of  these  wild  figures,  wheel- 
ng  round  and  round  like  the  Sabbath  of  the 
tVitches  in  Faust  Gradually  the  frenzy  sub- 
ides  or  is  checked  ;  the  race  course  is  cleared, 
ind  out  of  the  Greek  Church,  on  the  east  of 


*  It  is  possible  that  in  these  perforniancee  there 
nay  be  some  remiaisceDce  of  the  ancient  faneral 
^mes,  such  as  tliose  which  took  place  round  the 
jile  of  Patroelas.  An  illustration  which  comes 
Dore  home  may  be  found  in  Tischendorfs  de- 
oription  of  the  races  at  the  tomb  of  the  great 
bedouin  saint,  Sheykh  Saleh,  in  the  Peninsiua  of 
5inai  (Roisen,  il  pp.  207-8 14^  and  in  Jerome's 
tccount  of  the  wila  fanatics,  who  performed  gam- 
>ol8  exactly  similar  to  those  of  the  Greek  Easter 
>efore  the  reputed  se|)ulehre8  of  John  the  Baptist 
tod  Elislia,  at  Samaria— ululare  more  luporam, 
rocibus  lotrare  cannm — alios  rotare  caputs  et  post 
«rgam  terram  vertioe  tangere. — iSpitaph.  PamL, 
).  113.)  Possiblv  it  was  in  parodjr  of  some  sueh 
ipectacles  that  the  Latins  held  their  dances  in  St 
k>phia,  in  the  capture  of  Coostantinople,  at  the 
burth  Crusade. 


the  Rotunda,  a  long  procession,  with  em- 
broidered banners,  supplying  in  their  ritual 
the  want  of  images,  defiles  r<TOiid  the  Se- 
pulchre. 

The  excitement,  which  had   before  been 
confined  to  the  runners  and  dancers,  now  be- 
comes universal.     Hedged  in  by  the  soldiers, 
the  two  huge  masses  of  pilgrims  remain  in 
their  places,  but  all  join  in  a  wild  succession 
of  yells,  through  which  are  caught  from  time 
to   time,  strangely   and    almost  aSfectingly 
mingled,  the  chants  of  the  procession — the 
stately  tjhants  of  the  church  of  Basil  and 
Chrysostom — mingled  with  the  yells  of  sa- 
vages.    Thrice  the  procession  paces  round ; 
and  at  the  third  circuit  the  two  lines  of  Turk- 
ish soldiers  join  and  fall  in  behind.     The 
crisis  of  the  day  is,  approaching,  and  one 
great  movement  sways  the  multitude  from 
side  to  side.     The  presence  of  the  Turks  is 
believed  to  prevent  the  descent  of  the  fire, 
and  at  this  point  they  are  driven,  or  consent 
to  be  driven,  out  of  the  church.   It  is  difficult 
to  describe  the  appearance,  as  of  a  battle  and 
a  victory,  which  at  this  moment  pervades  the 
church.     In  every  direction  the  raging  mob 
bursts  in  upon  the  troops,  who  pour  out  of 
the  building  at  the  south-east  comer.    The 
procession  is  broken  through — the  banners 
stagger,  waver,  and  fall,  amidst  the  flight  of 
priests,  bishops,  and  standard-bearers  before 
the  tremendous  rush.     In  a  small  but  com- 
pact band  the  Bishop  of  Petra  (who  is  on  this 
occa-sion  the  Bishop  of  *  the  Fire,'  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Patriarch)  is  hurried  to  the 
chapel  of  the  Sepulchre,  and   the   door  is 
closed  behind  hiiu.     The  whole  church   is 
now  one  heaving  sea  of  heads  resounding 
with  an  uproar  which  qan  be  compared  to 
nothing  less  than   that  of  the  Guildhall  of 
London  at  a  nomination  for  the  City.    A 
single  vacant  space  is  left — a  narrow  lane 
from  the  fire- hole  in  the  northern  side  of  the 
chapel  to  the  wall  of  the  chufch.    By  the 
aperture  itself  stands  a  priest  to  catch  the 
fiame;  and  on  each  side  of  the  lane,  so  far  as 
the  eye  can  reach,  hundreds  of  bare  arms  are 
stretched  out  like  the  branches  of  a  leafless 
forest — like  the  branches  of  a  forest  quivering 
in  some  violent  tempest 

In  eariier  and  bolder  times  the  expectation 
of  the  Divine  presence  was  raised  at  this  junc- 
ture to  a  still  higher  pitch  by  the  appearance 
of  a  dove  hovering  above  the  cupola  of  the 
chapel — to  indicate,  so  Maundrell  was  told,* 
and  doubtless  truly,  the  visible  descent  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  This  extraordinary  act,  whether 
of  extravagant  symbolism,  or  of  daring  pro- 


*  With  this,  and  one  or  two  other  slighter  varia- 
tione^  the  account  of  MaandreU,  in  the  17th  century, 
if  an  almost  exact  transcript  of  what  ia  still  seen. 
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faneness,  has  now  been  discontinued;  but 
the  belief  remains — and  it  is  only  from  the 
knowledge  (M  tliat  belief  that  the  full  horror 
of  the  scene,  and  intense  excitement  of  the 
next  few  moments,  can  be  adequately  con- 
ceived. Silent — awfully  silent — in  the  midst 
of  the  frantic  uproar,  stands  the  Chapel  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre.  If  any  one  could  at  such  a 
moment  be  convinced  of  its  genuineness,  or 
could  expect  a  display  of  miraculous  power, 
assuredly  it  would  be  that  its  very  stones 
would  cry  out  against  the  wild  fanaticism 
without,  and  the  fraud  which  is  peparing 
within.  At  last  it  comes.  A  bright  flame 
as  of  burning  wood  appears  inside  the  hole — 
the  light,  as  every  educated  Greek  knows 
and  acknowledges,  kindled  by  the  bishop  in 
the  chapel — the  light,  as  every  pilgrim  be- 
lieves, of  the  descent  of  God  Himself  upon 
the  Holy  Tumb.  Slowly,  gradually,  the  fire 
spreads  from  hand  to  hand,  from  taper  to 
taper,  till  at  last  the  entire  edifice  from  gal- 
lery to  gallery,  as  well  as  through  the  whole 
of  the  area  below,  is  blazing  with  thousands 
of  burning  candles.  It  is  now  that,  according 
to  some  accounts,  the  Bishop  or  Patriarch  is 
carried  in  triumph  out  of  the  Chapel,  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  people,  in  a  fainting  state, 
*  to  give  the  impression  that  he  is  overconoe 
by  the  glory  of  the  Almighty,  from  whose 
immediate  presence  he  is  believed  to  have 
come.'*  It  is  now  that  a  mounted  horseman, 
stationed  at  the  gates  of  the  Church,  gallops 
off  with  a  lighted  tapar  to  communicate  the 
sacred  fire  to  the  lamps  of  the  Greek  Church 
in  the  Convent  at  Bethlehem.  It  is  now  that 
the  great  rush  to  escape  from  the  rolling 
smoke  and  suffocating  heat,  and  to  carry  the 
consecrated  tapers  into  the  streets  and  houses 
of  Jerusalem,  leads  at  times  to  the  violent 
pressure  at  the  single  outlet  of  the  church 
which  in  1S34  cost  the  lives  of  hundreds. 
For  a  short  time  the  pilgrims  run  to  and  fro 
— rubbing  their  faces  and  breasts  against  the 
fire  to  attest  its  reputed  harmlessness.  But 
the  wild  enthusiasm  terminates  the  moment 
after  the  fire  is  communicated ;  and  not  the 
least  extraordinary  part  of  the  spectacle  is  the 
rapid  and  total  subsidence  of  a  frenzy  so  in- 
tense— the  contrast  of  the  furious  agitation 
of  the  morning  with  the  profound  repose  of 
the  evening,  when  the  Church  is  again  filled 
through  the  area  of  the  Rotunda,  through 
the  chapels  of  Copt  and  Syrian,  through  the 
subterranean  Church  of  Helena,  the  great 
nave  of  Constantine's  Basilica,  the  stairs  and 
platform  of  Calvary  itself^  filled  in  every  part, 
except  the  one  Chi^l  of  the  I^atin  Church, 
by  a  mass  of  pilgrims,  who  are  wrapt  in  deep 
sleep  awaiting  the  midnight  service. 

•  Carom's  MoaaitsrkB,  p.  MS. 


Sndt  k  the  celebration  of  the  Greek  Easter 
— probably  the  greatest  moral  argmnatt 
against  the  identity  of  the  spot  whidi  it  pro- 
fesses to  honour,  and  considering  the  plaee, 
the  time,  and  the  intention  of  the  professed 
miracle,  the  most  offensive  impoeiure  to  be 
found  in  the  world.  It  is  impossible  to  give 
a  precise  account  of  the  origin  of  the  rite. 
The  explanation  often  offered,  that  it  hm 
arisen  from  a  misunderstanding  of  a  symbo- 
lical ceremony,  is  hardly  comMitiUe  with  its 
remote  antiquity.  As  early  as  the  ninth  cen- 
tury it  was  believed  that  *  an  angel  came  and 
lighted  the  lamps  which  hung  over  the  Se- 
pulchre, of  which  light  the  Patriarch  gave  his 
share  to  the  bishops  and  the  rest  of  the  peo- 
ple, that  each  might  illuminate  his  own 
house.'*  It  was  in  all  probability  an  imita- 
tion of  an  alleged  miraculous  appearance  of 
fire  in  ancient  times — suggested  perhaps  by 
some  actual  phenomenon  in  the  neighboor* 
hood,  such  as  that  which  is  mentioned  in 
Ammianus's  account  of  Julian's  rebuilding 
the  Temple,  and  assisted  by  the  belief  so 
common  in  the  East,  that  on  every  Friday  a 
supernatural  light  which  dazzles  the  behind- 
ers,  and  supersedes  the  necessity  for  lamps, 
blazes  in  the  sepulchres  of  Mussulman  saints. 
It  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  a  great — it  may 
almost  be  said  awful — superstition  gradually 
deserted  by  its  supporters.  Originally  all  the 
sects  partook  in  the  ceremony,  but  one  by 
one  they  have  fallen  away.  The  Ronua 
Catholics,  after  their  exclusion  from  the  chnrdi 
by  the  Greeks,  denounced  it  as  an  imposture, 
and  have  never  resumed  it  since.  Indeed, 
next  to  the  delight  of.  the  Greek  pilgrims  at 
receiving  Uie  fire,  is  now  the  dehght  of  the 
Latins  in  deriding  what  in  the  '  Annals  of  the 
Propagation  of  uie  Faith '  for  this  very  year 
they  describe  (forgetful  of  the  past  and  of  SL 
Januarius  at  Naples)  as  a  *  ridiculous  and 
superstitious  ceremony.'  *  Ah  1  vedete  la  fan- 
tasia,' exclaim  the  happy  Franciscans  in  the 
Latin  gallery, '  Ah  1  qual  fantasia— eoco  gii 
bruti  Greci — noi  non  facciamo  cost'  Lat^ 
the  grave  Armenians  deserted,  or  only  wiUi 
reluctance  acquiesced  in  the  fraud ;  and  lastly, 
unless  they  are  greatly  misrepresented,  the 
enlightened  members  of  the  Greek  Church 
itself,  including,  it  is  said,  no  less  a  person 
than  tbe  Emperor  Nicholas,  would  ^adly  dis- 
continue the  ceremony,  could  they  but  venture 
on  such  a  shock  to  the  devotion  of  thousands 
who  yearly  come  from  far  and  near,  over 
land  and  sea,  for  this  sole  and  spedal  object 

It  is  doubtless  a  wretched  thought  that  for 

»  Bernard  th<5  Wise.  a.i>.  867.    Early  Trareli  m# 
Palestine,  p.  26.    There  ie  a  story  of  a  miraculoas 
snpply  of  oil  for  the  lighting  of  the  lamps  oa 
Eaaier  Eve  at  Jerasalem,  as  early  as  the  2na  eai- 
tury.— £(»eh.  H.  Eo^iJfed  by  vjvj^v  ic 
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3uch  an  end  as  this  Constantme  and  Helena 
should  have  planned  and  builded — for  such  a 
wrorship  Godfrey  and  Tancred,  Richard  and 
*$L  Louis,  have  fought  and  died.  Yet  in  jus- 
tice to  the  Greek  clergy  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  it  is  but  an  extreme  and  instructive 
axample  of  what  every  church  suffers  which 
bas  to  bear  with  the  weakness  and  fanaticism 
5f  its  members,  whether  brought  about  by  its 
>wn  corruption  or  by  long  and  inveterate  ig- 
aoranoe.  And  however  repulsive  to  onr 
European  minds  may  be  the  frantic  orgies  of 
the  Arab  pilgrims,  we  ought  rather  perhaps 
to  wonder  that  these  wild  creatures  should  be 
Christians  at  all,  than  that  being  such  they 
should  take  this  mode  of  expressing  their  de- 
rotion  at  this  great  anniversary.  The  very 
violence  of  the  paroxysm  proves  its  temporary 
character.  On  every  other  occasion  their 
conduct  is  sober  and  decorous,  even  to  dul- 
oess,  as  though — ^according  to  the  happy  ex- 
pression of  one  of  the.  most  observant  of 
Eastern  travellers* — they  were  not  •  working 
>ut,'  but  transacting  the  great  business  of 
salvation. 

It  may  seem  to  some  a  painful,  and  perhaps 
m  unexpected  result  of  our  inquiry,  that  so 
|reat  an  uncertainty  should  hang  over  spots 
ihus  intimately  connected  with  the  great 
Bvents  of  the  Christian  religion, — that  in 
none  the  chain  of  tradition  should  be  un- 
broken, and  in  most  cases  hardly  reach  be- 
yond the  age  of  Oonstantine.  Is  it  possible, 
it  is  frequently  asked,  that  the  disciples  of  the 
5rst  age  should  have  neglected  to  mark  and 
x>mmemorate  the  scenes  of  such  events  ? 
Ajid  the  an^swer,  though  often  given,  cannot 
be  too  often  repeated,  that  it  not  only  was 
possible,  but  precisely  what  we  should  infer 
from  the  absence  of  any  allusion  to  local 
janctity  in  the  writings  of  the  Evangelists  and 
\po8tles,  who  were  too  profoundly  absorbed 
in  the  events  themselves  to  think  of  their 
localities,  too  wrapt  in  the  spirit  to  pay  re- 
gard to  the  letter  or  the  place.  The  loss  of 
ihe  Holy  Sepulchre,  thus  regarded,  is  a  testi- 
mony to  the  greatness  of  the  Resurrection. 
The  loss  of  the  manger  of  Bethlehem  is  a 
witness  to  the  universal  significance  of  the 
Incarnation.  The  sites  which  the  earliest 
followers  of  our  Lord  would  not  adore  their 
juccessors  could  not.  The  obliteration  of  the 
t^ery  marks  which  identified  the  Holy  Places 
was  effected  a  little  later  by  what  mav  with- 
out presumption  be  called  the  providential 
events  of  the  time.  The  Christians  of  the 
second  generation  of  believers,  even  had  they 
been  anxious  to  preserve  the  recollection  of 
utes  which  were  familiar  to  their  fathers, 
would  have  found  it  in  many  respects  an  im- 

•  Eothen,  p^  187— U8. 


possible  task  after  the  defacing  ruin  which 
attended  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus. 
The  same  judgment  which  toie  up  by  the 
roots  the  local  religion  of  the  old  dispensa- 
tion, deprived  of  secure  basis  what  has. since 
grown  up  as  the  local  religion  of  the  new. 
The  total  obliteration  of  the  scenes  in  some 
instances  is  at  least  a  proof  that  no  Divine 
Providence,  as  is  sometimes  urged,  could  have 
watched  over  them  in  others.  The  desolation 
of  the  lake  of  Gennesareth  has  swept  out  of 
memory  places  more  sacred  than  any  (with 
the  one  exception  of  those  at  Jerusalem)  that 
are  alleged  to  have  been  preserved.  The 
cave  of  Bethlehem  and  the  house  of  Naza- 
reth, where  our  Lord  passed  an  unconscious 
infancy,  atid  an  unknown  youth,  cannot  be 
compared  for  sanctity  with  that  *  house  •  of 
Capernaum,  which  was  the  home  of  his  man- 
hood and  the  chief  scene  of  his  words  and 
works.  Yet  of  that  sacred  habitation  every 
vestige  has  perished  as  though  it  had  never 
been. 

But  the  doubts  which  envelope  the  lesser 
things  do  not  extend  to  the  greater, — they 
attadi  to  the  *  Holy  Places,*  but  not  to  *  the 
Holy  Land.'  The  clouds  which  cover  the 
special  localities  are  only  specks  in  the  clear 
light  which  invests  the  general  geography  of 
Palestine.  Not  only  are  the  sites  of  Jerusa- 
lem, Nazareth,  and  Bethlehem  absolutely  in- 
disputable, but  there  is  hardly  a  town  or  vil- 
lage of  note  mentioned  in  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  which  cannot  still  be  identified 
with  a  certainty  which  often  extends  to  the 
very  spots  which  are  signalized  in  the  history. 
If  Sixtus  V.  had  succeed  in  his  project  of 
carrying  off  the  Holv  Sepulchre,  the  e<?sen- 
tial  interest  of  Jerusalem  would  have  sufi!ered 
as  little  as  that  of  Bethlehem  by  the  alleged 
transference  of  the  manger  to  S.  Maria  Mag* 
giore,  or  as  that  of  Nazareth,  were  we  to 
share  ^the  belief  that  its  holy  house  were 
standing  far  away  on  the  hill  of  Loretto. 
The  very  notion  of  the  transference  being 
thought  desirable  or  possible,  is  a  proof  of 
the  slight  connexion  existing  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  entertain  it  between  the  sanctuaries 
themselves  and  the  enduring  charms  which 
must  always  attach  to  the  real  scenes  of 
great  events.  It  shows  the  difference  (which 
is  often  confounded)  between  the  local  super- 
stition of  touching  and  handling — of  making 
topography  a  matter  of  religion — and  that 
reasonable  and  religious  instinct  which  leads 
us  to  investigate  the  natural  features  of  his- 
torical scenes,  sacred  or  secular,  as  one  of  the 
best  helps  to  judging  of  the  events  of  which 
they  were  the  stage. 

These  *  Holy  Places '  have  indeed  a  history 
of  their  own,  which,  whatever  be  their  origin, 
must  always  give  them  a  position  amongst 
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the  celebrated  spots  which  have  influenced 
the  fortunes  of  the  globe.  The  convent  of 
Bethlehem  can  never  lose  Uie  attsociations  of 
Jerome,  nor  can  the  church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  ever  cease  to  be  bound  up  with 
the  recollections  of  the  Crusades,  or  with  the 
tears  and  prayers  of  thousands  of  pilgrims 
which,  of  themselves,  amidst  whatever  fanati- 
cism and  ignorance,  almost  consecrate  the 
walls  within  which  they  were  oflfered.  But 
these  reminiscences,  and  the  instruction 
which  they  convey,  bear  the  same  relation  to 
those  awakened  by  the  original  and  still 
living  geography  of  Palestine  as  the  latter 
course  of  ecclesiastical  history  bears  to  its  di- 
\ine  source.  The  church  of  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre, in  this  as  in  other  aspects,  is  a  type  of 
the  history  of  the  Church  itself,  and  the  con- 
trast thus  suggested  is  more  consoling  than 
melancholy.  Alike  in  sacred  topography 
and  in  tacred  history,  there  is  a  wide  and 
free  atmosphere  of  truth  above,  a  firm  ground 
of  reality  beneath,  which  no  doubts,  contro- 
versies, or  scandals,  concerning  this  or  that 
particular  spot,  this  or  that  particular  opinion 
or  sect,  can  affect  or  disturb.  The  churches 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  or  of  the  Holy  House 
may  be  closed  against  us,  but  we  have  still 
the  Mount  of  Olives  and  the  Sea  of  Galilee : 
the  sky,  the  flowers,  the  trees,  the  fields, 
which  suggested  the  Parables — the  holy  hills, 
which  cannot  be  moved,  but  stand  hsi  for 
ever. 


Art.  V. — 1.  Fphemerides  Isaaci  Casauboni^ 
rum  Prce/atume  et  Notis,  Edente  Johanne 
Russell,  S.T.P.,  Canonico  Cantuariensi, 
Scholae  Carthusian©  olim  Archididascalo. 

2.  Le  Triumvir  at  LitUraire  au  XVI  Steele  ; 
Juste  Lipse,  Joseph  Scallgcr^  Isaac  Casau- 
bon.  Par  M.  Charles  Nisard,  Paris, 
1862. 

On  his  thirty-eighth  birthday  and  the  first 
year  of  his  Professorate  at  Montpellier,  Casau- 
bon  commenced  a  private  Diary.  He  con- 
tinued to  keep  it  with  a  punctuality  probably 
without  parallel  in  the  history  of  journalism, 
an4  which  of  itself  indicates  tlie  man,  till 
within  a  fortnight  of  his  death  in  1614.  It 
Ib  liteially  *  Nulla  dies  sine  linea.'  Wherever 
he  went  the  cuiTcnt  volume  went  with  him, 
and  he  made  a  note,  however  brief,  of  the 
spent  day  before  he  slept.  So  invariable  was 
the  rule,  that  on  one  occasion,  having  left  the 
register  behind  when  he  slipped  out  of  Paris 
for  a  night,  his  wife  takes  up  the  pen  in  his 
stead.  *  February  23  (1601).  Ce  jour  dit  M. 
CasauboD  a  est6  absent,  que  Dieu  garde,  et 


moi  et  les  nostres  svec  lui.  Amen.'  Hm 
daughter  of  Henry  Estienne,  though  aociui- 
tomed  from  childhood  to  sp^eJc  Latin  in  h^r 
father's  house,  where  the  very  domestics  were 
compelled  to  talk  like  ancient  Romans,  makes 
her  entry,  it  will  be  observed,  in  the  remaca- 
lar  tongue.  Casaubon  himself  uniformly  em- 
ploys Latin ;  or  rather  Grseco-Latin,  so  thiclij 
18  his  Diary  sown  with  Greek  phrases.  The 
Latin  is  good,  and  shows  much  facility  in  ih^ 
adaptation  of  classical  language  to  modern 
and  household  objects.  The  Greek  occnrs 
more  in  low  phrases  and  half  theological  ex- 
pressions of  the  Byzantine  mint.  The  flow 
of  Casaubon's  style  in  a  journal,  which  most 
have  been  written  currente  calamo^  establi^es 
the  justice  of  the  account  of  his  conversatioB 
which  was  given  by  Cardinal  Du  Perron, 
who  said  of  him  *  That  when  he  talked 
French  he  talked  like  a  peasant ;  but  wheo 
Latin,  he  spoke  it  like  his  mother  tongue.' 

The  Ephemeride&.is  now  for  the  first  time 
published  entire.  There  is  a  hiatus  of  abont 
three  years  and  a  half,  between  1604  and 
1607,  the  fasciculus  containing  that  period 
having  been  lost  as  early  as  the  time  of  Meric 
Casaubon,  who  succeeded  his  father  as  pre- 
bendary of  Canterbury,  and  deposited  the 
MS.  in  the  chapter  hbrary,  from  whence  it 
has  been  disinterred  by  Dr.  Russell.  It  is  in 
the  regularity  of  the  entries  that  the  valne  of 
the  Diary  consists,  and  the  Editor  has  ex- 
hibited a  sound  judgment  in  resisting  the 
temptation  to  select  only  the  interesting  pas- 
sages. These  are  not  very  many  ;  for  a 
scbolar^s  life  is  seldom  one  of  incident,  and 
he  has  little  else  to  tell  tlian  what  he  read 
and  wrote.  Casaubon  does  this  minutely, 
but  rarely  mixes  reflections  or  criticisms, 
which  were  reserved  for  other  MS.  volumes* 
such  as  *"  uXi)  indigesta,'  or  for  the  margins  of 
his  books.  Several  volumes  of  such  Adver- 
saria, compiled  by  Merie  from  his  father^ 
memoranda,  are  still  preserved.  Besides  not- 
ing his  daily  scholastic  task,  Casaubon  in- 
timates, but  very  briefly,  his  family  affairs, 
visits,  journeys,  letters,  and  conversations,  in- 
cluding sometimes  his  expenditure.  PuhHe 
events  are  little  noticed,  and  only  when  they 
have  interested  him  more  than  ordinarily. 
The  loss  from  the  omission  of  historical  and 
political  details  is  probably  notliing.  We  can 
read  anywhere  of  the  battle-field  and  the 
council-chamber — show  us,  if  you  can,  the 
domestic  interior.  We  are  sated  with  state 
apartments,  let  us  have  a  peep  into  th^ 
kitchen  or  the  housekeeper's  room. 

M.  Nisard,  ignorant  of  the  pubHcation  oi 
Dr.  Russell,  has  drawn  his  materials  ftosa^ 
two  volumes  of  letters,  and  other  collecCioDi 
(among  which  are  extracts  from  the  %he- 
merides)  which  appeared  at  Botterdam  in 
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709.  These  he  has  used  well,  and,  though 
le  Diary  enables  us  to  deepen  some  of  the 
nes,  aud  add  here  and  there  a  more  life-like 
3uch,  bis  Casaubon  is  faithfully  and  distinctly 
rawn,  and  is  in  every  essential  particular 
be  Casaubon  of  the  Ephemerides.  In  that 
riumvirate,  which  forms  the  subject  of  his 
greeable  volume,  and  which  contains  Sca- 
ger  the  most  brilliant,  and  Lipsius  the  wit- 
iest  scholar  of  his  day,  our  journalist  re- 
presents laborious  industry.  In  the  age  of 
he  schoolmen,  if  the  first  had  been  saluted 
3  Doctor  Incoraparabilis,  Lipsius  might  have 
•een  canonized  as  Doctor  Lepidissimus,  and 
IJasaubon  fairly  earned  the  title  of  Indefati- 
;^bilis.  Having  nothing  eccentric  about  him, 
le  will  for  this  very  reason  be  a  better  repre- 
entative  man,  and  furnish  a  juster  idea  of 
he  ordinary  life  of  a  classical  scholar  about 
L.D.  1600. 

Isaac  Casaubon  was  born  at  Geneva,  Feb- 
uary  8  (18),  1559,  and  was  thus  the  junior 
>f  Scaliger  by  nearly  twenty,  and  of  Lipsius 
>y  more  than  ten  years.  His  father  was  a 
•>ench  Calvinist  minister,  who  was  forced  to 
ly  from  his  native  province  of  Dauphin6,  by 
be  rigorous  persecution  which  the  Lorraine 
action,  ruling  in  the  name  of  Henry  II.,  di- 
«cted  against  the  reformed  faith.  When 
he  vigilance  of  the  Inquisition  was  relaxed 
a  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  his  successor, 
Jharles  IX.,  Amald  Casaubon  was  invited 
>y  the  Protestant  congregation  of  Crest,  a 
;mall  town  in  the  department  of  Drome,  to 
«ttle  among  them  as  their  minister.  Here, 
baring  with  his  flock  the  perils  and  vicissi- 
udes  of  that»  period  of  distress  which  culmi- 
lated  in  the  massacre  of  S.  Bartholomew,  he 
>assed  the  remainder  of  his  life.  For  several 
rears  Isaac  had  no  other  instructor  tlian  his 
ather,  and  his  initiation  into  the  rudiments 
>f  Greek  was  effected  during  one  of  their 
breed  retirements  into  the  sequestered  val- 
eys  of  the  Hautes  Alpes.  At  nineteen,  having 
tvinced  his  aptitude  for  learning,  he  was  sent 
o  Geneva,  the  head-quarters  of  Calvinism, 
^here  the  new  religion  had  formed  a  col- 
ege,  of  which  Beza  was  then  the  director. 
3ere  he  addicted  himself  specially  to  Gj*eek, 
iod  soon  attained  such  proficiency  that  he 
vas  pointed  out  by  Francis  Portus,  who  was 
ecturer  on  that  language,  as  his  own  suc- 
cessor. It  may  have  helped  to  quicken  the 
perception  of  his  merits,  that  the  performances 
which  revealed  it  were  two  Greek  digrams 
n  praise  of  his  master.  A  year  or  two  after 
Portus'  death,  which  happened  in  1581, 
Oasaubon  was,  on  this  recommendation,  ap- 
pointed to  the  post  The  elevation  may 
jeera  premature  for  a  youth  of  twenty-four, 
and  doubtless  implied  great  merit ;  bat  the 
aame  of  ^  Professor  of  Greek'  must  not  mis- 


lead us.  When  the  age  of  the  students  was 
much  below  what  it  usually  is  now  in  our 
universities,  such  a  functionary,  notwithstand- 
ing his  imposing  title,  would  find  himself,  as  is 
the  case  iu  a  Scotch  university  at  present,  en* 
gaged  in  teaching  the  very  rudiments  of  the 
language.  For  this  humble  drudgery  older 
or  more  distinguished  scholars  would  not 
often  be  obtainable,  and  thus  it  was  that  in 
that  day  so  many  young  men  filled  the  ofiSce. 
Even  in  the  University  at  Leyden,  and  at 
the  height  of  its  early  renown,  Heinsius  was 
lecturer  in  Greek  at  eighteen,  whereas  the 
newly-founded  eslablishment  at  Geneva  ad- 
vanced very  modest  pretensions.  It  consisted 
of  a  preparatory  sdiool  or  college^  with  an 
academy  or  'auditoire'  annexed  to  it,  and 
though  Calvin  had  wished  to  establish  a  diair 
in  each  of  the  faculties,  the  want  of  funds  had 
prevented  his  proceeding  beyond  the  three 
most  essential — Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Philoso^ 
phy.  But  the  functions  of  the  professors  were 
wider  than  their  titles.  Casaubon  explained 
lK>th  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  and  sometimes 
Hebrew — perhaps  during  a  vacancy  of  the 
chair — while  the  teacher  of  Hebrew  was  pro- 
fessor of  Oriental  tongues  in  general.  How 
poor  were  the  stipends  may  be  gathered  from 
the  statement,  that  Beza,  who  was  second 
pafttor  in  the  town  as  well  as  rector  of  the 
academy,  received  only  80/.  a-year. 

Geneva  might  appear  to  have  combined 
most  of  the  requisites  which  were  needed  for 
the  erection  and  growth  of  a  university.  Po- 
litically \xmimg  the  honours  of  the  name  of 
Free  town  of  the  empire  with  all  the  solid 
advantages  of  entire  independence,  its  recent 
successful  resistance  to  the  seigneurial  claims 
of  the  Dukes  of  Savoy  had  inspired  a  spirit 
of  confidence  and  triumph  from  which  has  so 
often  dated  the  commencement  of  a  new  ex- 
istence for  enfranchised  states.  The  citizens 
were  neither  unprepared  nor  unworthy  to  ex- 
ercise their  own  privileges.  Long  habits  of 
self-government,  and  the  existence  of  two 
parties  who  contended  by  constitutional  arms 
alone  within  the  bosom  of  its  senate,  had 
taught  them  valuable  political  lessons.  When 
the  better  party,  that  of  the  friends  of  liberty, 
found  themselves  the  stronger,  they  used  their 
victory  with  the  wise  moderation  which  might 
have  been  looked  for  from  men  so  trained. 

Geographically^  situated  in  the  midst  of 
nations  speaking  three  great  languages,  there 
was  much  in  Geneva  to  facilitate  the  immi- 
gration of  foreigners.  This  of  itself  was  an 
inestimable  advantage.  The  revival  of  uni- 
versity life  in  Northern  Europe  which  set  in 
about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century 
encountered  two  great  obstacles^  neither  of 
which  existed  in  ^e  middle  a^  and  to  the 
absence  of  which  is  to  be  aacnbed  the  peon- 
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liar  development  of  the  soliools  of  learning 
ivhich  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries 
witnessed.  These  obstacles  were,  the  reli- 
gious schism,  and  the  formation  of  nationali- 
ties. The  gradual  gathering  of  the  separate 
members  of  the  European  state-system  into  a 
few  large  monarchies  with  powerful  antipa- 
thies was  a  decentralizing  power  which  the 
attraction  of  a  common  literature  might  for 
a  time  resist,  but  could  never  overcome.  The 
neutral  territory  of  Geneva  offered  a  most  fa- 
vourable field  for  counteracting  the  dissociat- 
ing elements  of  the  new  state  of  things.  A 
Bavarian  student  at  Paris  'was  a  stranger  by 
the  side  of  the  French  pupils,  as  a  French 
student  at  Pisa  was  equally  an  alien  among 
Tuscans  and  Lombards,  but  at  Geneva  all 
were  equally  at  home,  or  equally  strangers. 
There  *  Troe  Tyriusve  nullo  discrimine  agetur.' 
A  native  of  Geneva,  however  much  attached 
to  his  '  patrie,'  could  have  no  nationality,  and 
he  has  none  to  this  day.  Like  Athens  of 
old,  the  city  was  the  asylum,  and  might  have 
become  the  school,  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Scarcely  any  of  its  illustrious  inhabitants  at 
that  epoch  were  natives  of  the  place, — Calvin 
came  from  Picardy ;  Beza  from  the  Niver- 
nois ;  Portus  was  a  Greek,  of  Candia  ;  Dio- 
dati  and  the  Turretini  had  migrated  from 
Lucca,  Pacius  from  Vicenza ;  the  Spanheims 
from  the  Palatinate.  At  a  time  when  its 
population  was  probably  under  15,000  souls 
it  contained  400  English  r^ugees  (1556). 
With  these  advantages  of  territory,  situation, 
and  liberal  government,  it  might  have  been 
anticipated  that  the  attempt  made  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  century  to  establish  a  university 
would  have  met  with  success.  Whence  came 
it,  then,  that  the  successor  to  the  fading 
splendour  of  the  Italian  schools  was  not  Ge- 
neva, but  Leyden?  That  question  is  an- 
swered when  it  is  said  that  the  founder  of  the 
former  college  was  Calvin.  The  success  of 
Leyden,  which  had  equally  with  Geneva  to 
contend  with  the  obstacle  created  by  nation- 
ality, was  due  to  its  being  based  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  religious  toleration.  The  failure  of 
Geneva  was  owing  to  its  being  wholly  com- 
mitted to  the  principle  and  spirit  of  religious 
exclusion.  Leyden,  in  a  corner  of  Europe 
among  an  illiterate  people  who  spoke  a  semi- 
barbarous  dialect,  had  a  brilliant  career  and 
a  universal  reputation.  Geneva,  speaking  the 
language  of  civilization,  on  the  borders  of 
the  nursery  of  letters,  remained  a  mere  Cal- 
vinist  seminary.  Indeed,  though  both  Cal- 
vin and  Beza  were  among  the  most  erudite 
men  of  their  age,  their  object  was  not  the 
promotion  of  learning.  With  them  every- 
thing was  subservient  to  theology,  and  by 
theology  they  meant  their  own  system,  which, 
though  undoubtedly  profound,  was  eminently 


narrow  and  exclusive.  They  wanted  a  semi- 
nary to  propagate  Ma  religion,'  as  the  re- 
formed doctrines  were  called,  and  we  need 
not  wonder  that  a  sectarian  academy  shouM 
have  produced  comparatively  litUe  fruit 
Within  its  own  narrow  limits  it  bore  the 
stamp  and  impress  of  its  founder's  vigour; 
but  so  rigid  were  its  rules,  that  as  late  as  1 796 
no  dissident,  nor  even  a  Lutheran,  could  be  a 
citizen  of  Geneva,  or  teach  publicly  in  the 
academy. 

The  subjugation  of  university  life  at  Ge- 
neva to  ecclesiastical  ends  had  a  powerful  in- 
fluence in  shapirig  the  character  and  course 
of  Casaubon.  It  was  in  this  society,  the  first 
for  which  he  exchanged  the  paternal  rod, 
that  he  married,  and  formed  his  friendsbipe, 
and  it  was  here  that  he  passed  the  eighteen 
years  of  his  life  which  intervened  between  his 
nineteenth  and  his  thirty-seventh  year.  At 
the  time  of  his  appointment  to  succeed  Pbr- 
tus  in  the  Greek  chair  his  passion  for  litera- 
ture possessed  all  the  ardour  of  a  first  love. 
It  broke  out  in  the  shape  of  notes  on  Dio- 
genes Laertius — ii  characteristic  choice,  as 
showing  his  early  taste  for  the  erudite,  rather 
than  for  the  vigorous  and  practical  writers  of 
antiquity.  He  dedicated  this  inaugural  essay 
to  his  father,  and  the  venerable  pastor  re- 
ceived the  offering  of  his  learned  son  with 
the  observation  that  he  had  rather  have  frc»n 
him  a  single  sentence  on  the  Holy  Bible  than 
all  the  fine  things  he  seemed  to  have  so  much 
at  heart  Casaubon  never  forgot  the  rebuke ; 
and,  like  Elwood's  remark  to  Milton,  it  took 
effect  long  after  it  was  uttered.  For  the 
present  his  conscience  was  satisfied  by  the 
composition  of  some  brief  notes  on  the  Gos- 
pels, and  after  what  was,  perhaps,  a  forced 
labour,  he  betook  himself  to  the  unexplored 
and  inexhaustible  fields  of  Plato  and  Aristotle. 

His  next  publication,  however,  was  a  volume 
of  corrections  of  Theocritus,  which  only  de- 
serves mention  as  being  the  produce  <^  his 
gratitude  for  the  notice  he  received  from  the 
very  celebrated  man  who  has  left  the  stamp 
of  his  name  on  all  the  Greek  literature  of  the 
period — Henri  EsUenne.  In  character  they 
were»Bufl5ciently  dissimilar ;  but  as  there  was 
thirty  years  difference  between  th«r  ages, 
disparity  of  temper  was  no  bar  to  a  friend- 
ship which  was  cemented  by  community  of 
taste.  Henri  Estienne,  though  not  the  greatest 
critic,  was  the  most  singular  and  original  cha- 
racter connected  with  letters  in  that  geneta- 
tion.  An  Hellenist  *de  premiere  force,*  ac- 
cording to  the  measure  of  the  time,  he  has  no 
claim  to  be  ranked  with  the  triumviri ;  nor  ii 
he  conddered  equal  to  Budeus,  Camerarina,  or 
Canter.  But,  considering  how  little  h^  tem- 
perament was  adapted  for  a  studiotn  lift,  his 
I  attalnmentB  in  dassical  learning  must  etcHe 
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)ur  wonder.    He  was  by  natnral  coDBtitQtion 
brmed  for  stirring,  and   not  for  sedentary 
ntellectual  pursuits:  nothing  less  than  the 
iphere  of  politics  could  have  absorbed  his 
•estless  energy ;  nothing  below  the  first  prizes 
n  that  arena  have  slaked  his  craving  ambition, 
rhe  son  of  a  printer  was  excluded  from  the 
M)m petition,  except  by  the   avenue  of  the 
Church,  which  was  closed  to  the  Huguenot 
Hence,  like  so  many  other  frustrate  activities, 
lis  were  obliged  to  find  what  vent  they  could 
n  literary  pursuits.     The  path  in  which  his 
eccentric  and  chafing  spirit  was  compelled  to 
valk  was  marked  out  for  him  by  the  circum- 
itances  of  his  inheriting  his  father^s  name,  and 
lis  stock  in  trade ;  but  it  was  too  petty  a 
iistinction  for  him  to  be  satisfied  witn  emu- 
ating  the  beauty  of  typography  which  had 
icquired  for  the  press  of  Robert  Estienne  its 
European  reputation.     To  Henri,  *  unus  non 
»ufl5cit  orbis ;'  he  aspired  to  be  his  own  printer, 
»rrector,  editor,  critic    His  father,  with  a 
prognostic  of  the  son's  unsettled  temper,  had 
lirected  by  his  will  that  the  famous  Greek 
ypes  which   had  been   cast  at  the  cost  of 
Francis  I.  should  not  be  removed  from  Ge- 
leva.     The  spirit  of  Henri  fretted  at  the  con- 
inement  to  so  narrow  a  theatre;   he  felt 
limself,  as  was  said  afterwards  of  Mad.  de 
3tael,  *trop  grand  poisson  pour  notre  lac,' 
ind,  like  her,  he  sighed  for  Paris.    Henri 
[V.,  who  did  nothing  else  for  him,  had  the 
^foodness  to  intercede  with  the  Council  of 
Geneva  to  obtain  the  annulment  of  the  clause 
n  the  father's  will ;  but  the  burgher  pride  of 
iie  senate,  though  docile  to  the  despotism  of 
iieir  pastors^  was  aroused  by  the  interference 
)f  a  foreign  potentate.    They  cared  nothing 
br  tbe  retention  in  their  town  of  the  first 
>reek  press  in  Europe,  and  their  resistance 
proceeded  from  their  jealous  independence. 
But  though  the  household  eods  of  Estienne 
were  thus  constrained  to  abide  in  one  place, 
tnd   though  he  had  there  a  wife  whom  he 
oved,  at  least  of  whom  he  has  written  most 
ivannly,  he  himself  was  to  be  met  with  any- 
¥here  rather  than  at  home.    From  Naples  to 
.iondon  he  wandered  wherever  he  could  meet 
vith  MSS.  and  learned  men,  collecting  the 
me,  insulting  and  quarrellinff  with  the  other; 
retting  into  scrapes  with  the  police  by  his 
leglect  of  regulations,  and  escaping  the  con- 
^uences  by  his  dexterity  and  the  impossi- 
)ility  of  detecting  his  country  or  his  native 
on^e.    Incessantly  on  the  move,  he  collated 
^reek  MSS. — the  most  sedentary  of  literary 
occupations — ^with  the  perseverance  of  a  Bek- 
:er;    found  time  to  throw  off  more  books 
rom  his  too  fluent  pen  than  many  printers 
lave  sent  forth  from  their  press ;  and  printed 
nore  than  many  men  have  found  leisure  to 
•ead.     His  own  compositions  were  not,  it  will 
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be  supposed,  of  the  most  solid  description ; 
but  consisted  of  a  cloud  of  brochures,  pam- 
phlets, diatribes,  prefaces,  dedications,  notes, 
observations,  schediasmata,  libelli — the  light 
artillery  of  the  scholar.  The  matter  is  often 
in  ludicrous  contrast  with  the  title.  His 
'  Apologie  pour  H^rodote '  is  the  text  for  a 
string  of  scandal  on  the  monks.  He  sate 
down  in  a  mood  of  ill-humour  to  review  the 
Latin  of  Lipsius — a  fertile  theme — and  having 
written  the  title  *  De  Latinitate  Lipsiensi,'  he 
is  wholly  occupied  with  the  Turkish  war, which 
gave  occasion  to  the  wits  to  entitle  the  book 
'  De  Latinitate  Lipsiensi  contra  Turcas.'  His 
own  latinity  was  far  from  being  unexception- 
able. He  showed  Pithou  several  fragments 
of  new  editions  of  Roman  authors,  and  on 
pressing  him  for  his  opinion  received  the  sig- 
nificant answer  that  he  had  better  keep  to  his 
Greek. 

He  travelled,  as  was  customary  before  the 
days  of  passable  roads,  on  horseback,  but  on 
a  high-spirited  and  mettlesome  Arab,  and  not 
on  the  spavined  hacks  of  the  post-housee. 
These  seasons — for  his  teeming  imagination 
could  not  be  idle — were  claimed  by  his  muse. 
An  epigram,  or  a  prologue,  or  a  soliloquy, 
was  composed  and  written  down,  without 
drawing  rein.*  Like  the  author  of  Mar- 
mion,  his  poetical  excitement  required  a  gal- 
lop. He  talks  as  much  of  his  horses  as 
Bully,  and  has  sung  the  praises  of  one  which 
he  bought  at  the  fair  of  Francfort ;  and  be- 
wailed in  elegiacs  the  way  in  which'  he  was 
jockeyed  in  a  deal  at  Zurzach.'  His  eques- 
trian feats  intrude  themselves  into  his  gravest 
dissertations,  and  he  will  break  out  in  the 
middle  of  a  preface  to  Apollonius  Rhodius 
into  an  anecdote  of  how  he  once  leaped  a 
toll-gate  on  the  high-road  near  Francfort 
Fifty  different  Latin  versions  of  a  single  dis- 
tich in  the  Gre^k  Anthology  attest  at  onoe 
his  powers  of  versification,  and  tbe  uneaey 
soul  to  which  variety  was  the  breath  of  life. 
When  excitement  failed  him,  as  it  did  on 
several  occasions  during  the  threescore  years 

*  His  father  before  him  is  supposed  to  have  im- 
proved these  equestrian  hours.  It  was  Robert. 
Estienne  that  divided  tbe  New  Testament  into 
verses,  and  his  son  Henri  tells  ns  that  it  was  effect- 
ed daring  a  journey  from  Lyons  to  Paris^  hUer 
eq^itandum,  The  phrase  has  been  conunonlr 
supposed  to  signify  that  he  performed  the  task 
upon  horsebacK,  mit  Michaelis  thought  it  might 
only  mean  that  he  did  it  between  the  stages  -wmto 
taking  his  ease  at  his  inn.  The  first  and  literal 
interpretation  is  doubtless  correct  John  Wesley 
read  hundreds  of  volumes  as  he  ambled  upon  his 
nag  from  one  preaching  station  to  another,  and, 
however  difficult  it  might  have  been  to  pendl 
figures  upon  the  margin  of  the  Testament  when 
mounted  upon  the  fiery  Arab  of  Henri,  it  might  easily 
have  been  aocom]^ished  upon  the  hack  of  Robert 
which  was  probably  as  steady  as  his  desk^^  v  LC 
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and  ten  for  wbich  the  machine  continued  to 
Bupp]j  the  incessant  demands  be  made  upon 
it,  he  fell  into  a  state  of  the  most  utter 
wretchedness.  His  seasons  of  sadness  were 
not  ordinary  depression  of  spirits,  for  when 
he  was  unnerved,  the  reaction  was  in  propor- 
tion to  the  previous  feverishness  of  his  exist- 
ence. He  was  then  the  victim  of  a  satiety  or 
loathing  of  his  usual  occupations,  and  he 
could  not  even  enter  his  library  without  shad- 
ing his  eyes  with  his  hand  to  avoid  the  sight 
of  his  books.  He  complained  that  he  could 
nowhere  find  a  description  of  his  disease,  but 
the  simple  truth  was,  that  his  commanding 
energies,  made  for  manly  strife,  rebelled  from 
time  to  time  against  the  pedant's  vocation  to 
which  they  were  condemned. 

It  is  impossible  to  allude  in  the  most  cur- 
sory manner  to  the  endless  diversity  of  Henri 
£stienne*s  writings,  and  this  teeming  pamph- 
leteer was  the  compiler  of  one  of  the  most 
laborious  monuments  of  erudition  that  was 
ever  produced  in  any  age — the  famous  Greek 
Thesaurus,  which  has  only  been  recently 
superseded,  and  which  was  of  itself  a  suffi- 
cient task  for  one  industrious  life. 

It  was  at  the  time  when  £stienne's  fortunes 
were  on  the  decline,  owing  to  the  excess  of 
his  undertakings,  and  specially  to  the  vast 
expense  of  publishing  the  *  Thesaurus,'  that 
Casaubon  came  first  within  his  orbit  The 
young  professor  began  by  courting  the  notice 
and  the  library  of  the  great  Philomath,  but 
soon  included  in  his  devotion  the  printer's 
fair  daughter  Florence.  Estienne's  passion 
lor  the  collection  of  MSS.  Vas  accompanied 
by  an  equally  alert  jealousy  in  their  custody. 
He  had  amassed  great  treasures  of  the  sort, 
and  guarded  them  as  the  Indian  grifi3ns  their 

§old  from  every  invader  except  the  mites  and 
le  worms.  He  was  averse,  it  is  said  {Sea- 
Hgerana),  to  the  match  with  Casaubon,  but 
Casaubon  could  more  easily  obtain  his  daugh- 
ter than  one  ot  his  MSS.  He  was  as  un- 
willing to  restore  the  works  he  had  borrowed 
as  to  lend  his  own,  and  Leunclavius  had  to 
dun  him  for  a  series  of  years  to  get  back  a 
Xenophon.  To  enter  his  library  was  strictly 
forbidden,  not  only  to  strangers,  but  to  his 
family.  To  open  it  by  stealth,  and  hunt  for 
a  book  among  the  disordered  heaps,  during 
one  of  his  long  absences,  was,  says  Casaubon, 
*  as  mighty  an  undertaking  for  them  as  the 
sieisfe  of  Trov,'  and  when  they  had  accom- 

ElisheJ  the  feat,  they  trembled  with  appre- 
ension  lest  the  impetuous  old  Grecian  should 
detect  what  they  had  done.  The  paternal 
opposition  to  the  suit  was  probably  less  disin- 
clination to  the  match  than  a  fear  that  the 
son-in-law  would  extort  the  key  of  the  book- 
room.  Casaubon's  mode  of  laying  siege  to 
daughter  and  library  at  once  was  quite  in 


character.  Estienne  had  printed  two  edi^M 
of  Theocritus,  and  till  he  should  himself  thisk 
proper  to  public  a  third,  these  two  most  hare 
been,  in  his  own  opinion,  incapable  of  bdii§ 
improved  on.  It  would  never  have  entered 
into  any  head  less  simple  and  unworldly  tlui 
Casaubon's  to  think  of  recommending  him- 
self by  publishing  *  Lectiones  Theocriticae ; — 
by  re-editing  over  an  editor's  head.  Sealiger 
had  been  mightily  indignant  when  Heori 
Estienne  had  presumed  to  tamper  with  some 
of  his  emendations.  '  Omnes  quotquot  edidii 
libros,  etiam  meos,  corrumpit'  (Scalifferaoi). 
This  was  high  treason,  and  it  mignt  aeem 
petty  treason  for  Casaubon  to  meddle  in  hii 
turn  with  the  readings  of  Benri.  He  onlj 
assumed,  however,  to  be  the  moon  following 
in  the  wake  of  the  sun,  and  a  deprecatory 
preface  and  proper  submissions  caused  tiM 
ofiering  to  be  graciously  accepted.  The  greit 
merits  of  Casauboa,  and  the  reflection  that  a 
son-in-law  who  promised  to  be  so  leaned  a 
Grecian  might  be  useful  in  executing  some  of 
the  numerous  protects  which  multiplied  on 
him  as  he  waned  m  years,  weighed  with  Es- 
tienne. The  author  of  the  *  Lectiones  Theo- 
criticse '  was  frankly  admitted  into  his  frieod- 
ship  and  his  house,  and  in  1586  married  liii 
daughter.  How  tenderly  Casaubon  was 
attached  to  hea  every  page  of  the  Diary 
bears  abundant  evidence,  and  she  returned 
his  afiection ;  but  there  is  no  appearance  of 
her  sharing,  as  M.  Nisard  supposes,  in  ber 
husband's  pursuits.  On  the  contraiy,  w« 
infer  that  she  was  a  weak  woman,  and, 
though  we  hear  nothing  like  the  untunable 
murmurs  of  Hooker's  wife,  it  is  evident  lliat 
her  domestic  distresses  were  not  spanngif 
inflicted  on  her  good-man,  who  peniaps  on 
his  part  tried  her  patience  by  a  schulars  in- 
difierence  to  household  difficulties.  Still 
there  was  no  bitterness  in  the  harpings  of  the 
housewife  on  her  cares,  and  a  narrow  mhagf 
and  a  numerous  family  seem  never  to  hare 
introduced  domestic  discord. 

Casaubon  had  rushed  into  print  early,  not 
to  say  precipitately ;  but,  as  we  should  scarce- 
ly regard  the  ^I^iogenes  Laertius'  as  mow 
than  an  exercise  for  a  degree,  it  may  b» 
thrown  out  of  the  account,  and  thenceforward 
we  shall  see  him  forming  himself  for  the  edi- 
torial functions  which  made  his  great  repu- 
tation by  long,  silent,  and  laborious  stiul]^. 
Matrimony  did  not  detain  him  long  from  ut 
books.  This  was  his  Philosophy  and  JvAr 
prudence  period,  of  which  the  former  wilk 
him  meant  Aristotle  and  Plato,  and  io  ih9 
latter  he  had  the  assistance  of  the  emineat 
Julius  Pacius,  the  pupil  of  Raymond  SalijY 
the  master  of  Peiresc.  We  are  not  surprised 
to  find  that  the  next  event  we  have  to  recoil 
is  that  ho  fell  dangerously  ill.  During  his  com- 
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pulaory  abetinence  from  study  his  father's 
rebuke  of  his  profane  pursuits  came  back 
strongly  upon  him.  He  registered  a  vow 
that,  should  he  regain  his  strength,  he  would 
?ive  his  time  excIusiTeljr  to  sacred  authors. 
No  sooner  was  he  in  a  condition  to  re-enter 
lis  study,  than  he  threw  himself  with  ardour 
ipon  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  and  the 
>rientat  tongues,  devouring  the  rabbis,  and 
istonishing  Chevalier,  his  Hebrew  instructor, 
>y  the  rapidity  of  his  progress.  His  skill  in 
(tudent^raft  shortly  convinced  him  that,  even 
nrith  a  view  to  the  understanding  of  the 
lacred  books,  it  was  a  false  system  which 
prould  confine  the  mind  to  them  alone.  He 
^ot  back  to  the  classics,  and  before  long  was 
IS  much  engrossed  by  them  as  ever.  But 
low  it  was  not  philosophy;  for  which,  in 
Tuth,  though  he  superintended  an  edition  of 
\ristotle,  he  had  no  vocation.  He  fastened 
ipon  authors  more  congenial  to  his  tastes, 
md  during  the  first  ten  years  of  married  life, 
le  successively  brought  out  Strabo,  Dionysius 
>f  Halicarnassus,  PoTyaenus  (an  Ed.  Princeps), 
^pulius,  Suetonius,  and  what  remains  the 
nost  characteristic,  if  not  the  happiest  spe- 
cimen of  bis  editing,  the  Characters  of  Theo- 
>hrastus.  All  this  while  he  continued  to 
ecture  his  pupils,  and,  though  confined  by 
he  ignorance  of  his  auditors  to  humble 
p-ound,  he  himself  applied  to  all  the  books 
le  read  in  class  the  critical  skill  of  a  master, 
lis  copies  of  the  tragedians,  of  Hesychius, 
Jtephanus  Byzantius,  Synesius,  Epictetus, 
»ear  evidence  in  their  margins  of  his  un- 
wearied labour,  the  results  of  which — the 
nere  sweepings  of  his  study— were  always  at 
be  service  of  his  friends.  He  had  fixed  his 
jes  on  Atfaenseus  as  the  subject  for  hb  own 
'kef-eTceuvrey  and  had  for  some  time  been 
naking  corrections  of  that  corrupted  author, 
lis  emendations  were  to  be  submitted  to  an 
Lristarchus  whose  opinion  might  be  a  trust- 
worthy guide  to  an  explorer  adventuring  on 
uch  a  quagmire  as  the  existing  text  He 
ras  still  only  in  his  thirty-fifth  year,  and 
here  was  but  one  man  in  Europe  to  whom 
e  could  look  up  as  his  superior  in  Greek. 

Scaliger  had  just  (1593)  removed  to  Ley- 
en.  In  his  retirement  near  Tours,  he  had 
«en  waited  on  by  a  deputation,  humbly 
raying  that  it  would  please  his  lordship  to 
eign  to  become  the  hope  and  light  of  the 
tudies  of  the  Dutch  University.  He  might 
ictate  his  own  terms.  Let  him  but  give  his 
resence  and  his  name ;  let  him  but  occupy 
be  professorial  chair,  and  he  need  never 
escend  to  the  labour  of  lecturing.  On  this 
ondition,  and  after  once  fiatly  rerasing  their 
roposals,  Scaliger  had  consented.  It  was 
ow  that  Casaubon  presei^ted  himself  before 
be  '  King  of  Leiten '  with  his  humble  pe- 


tition. 'He  had  debated  it  long,'  he  said, 
'  and  ventured  on  the  step  with  fear  and 
trembling.  For  if  he  knew  him  to  be  a  man, 
and  one  both  amiable  and  condescending,  he 
knew  also  that  an  intellect  occupied  in  fa- 
thoming the  mysteries  of  knowledge  ought 
not  lightly  to  be  intruded  on.  In  this  spirit 
he  presumed  to  knock  at  the  gate  of  his 
friendship  to  ask  for  admission,  including  the 
favour  of  his  advice  and  correspondence.  He 
received  a  gracious  reply,  and  in  return  sub- 
mitted a  specimen  of  his  Athenseus.  It  was 
slightly  commended  by  Scaliger,  with  the 
cold  addition,  that  he  could,  if  it  were  worth 
while,  point  out  blemishes.  Casaubon,  not 
repulsed,  and  sincerely  anxious  for  the  credit 
of  his  work,  implored  him  in  the  most  sub- 
missive terms  not  to  keep  back  anything  he 
had  to  say  of  his  emendations.  Scamger 
was  disarmed  by  such  an  entire  surrender  at 
discretion.  He  protests  with  arrogant  humi- 
lity that  he  was  not  so  vain  as  to  correct  Ca- 
saubon, that  he  had  never  read  knything 
more  admirable  than  the  notes  on  Athenseus, 
and  that  he  was  not  ashamed  to  avow  that 
there  were  innumerable  things  in  them  which 
he  had  learned  for  the  first  time,  and  that  hit 
ambition  was  to  be  esteemed  not  the  least 
contemptible  of  those  who  called  Casaubon 
master.  The  master  understood  well  enough 
what  these  effusions  were  worth.  He  waa 
not  so  simple  as  to  take  Scaliger  at  hia 
word,  and  his  discretion  was  able  finally  to- 
ripen  into  a  secure  alliance,  an  acquaintance- 
opened  on  the  rotten  foundation  of  mutual' 
flattery.  He  desired  to  make  a  pilgrimage- 
to  King  Joseph  in  Holland,  and  laid  up  two 
hundred  golden  crowns  in  a  purse  of  vehet  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  the  journey.  The  co- 
veted opportunity  never  arrived,  and  he  was 
obliged    to    content    himself   with    havinff^. 

*  knocked  at  the  gate  of  Scaliger's  friendship/* 
Though  they  never  met,  their  correspondence 
was  only  broken  by  death,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  in  the  collection  of  the  epis* 
ties  of  Casaubon. 

By  this  time  our  Diarist  had  by  his  nu*^ 
merous  and  careful  editions  achieved  a  repu-  ' 
tation  in  France  and  Germany.  Me  had  also 
formed  connexions,  not  merely  among  scho- 
lars, but  with  a  wide  circle  or  men  of  rank 
and  eminence.  To  one  of  these  patrons  waa 
owing  his  removal — promotion  it  can  scarcely 
be  called — from  the  city  which  was  at  once 
his  native  and  his  adopted  country,  and  in 
which  he  had  struck  all  the  roots,  domestio 
and  social,  that  give  a  nan  a  hold  on  the 

*  solum  patriae.*  He  was  undoubtedly  at- 
tached to  Geneva,  yet  he  deserted  it  for  a 
post^  which|  offering  him  no  better  prospect 
than' the  one  be  was  leaving,,  exposed  him  to 
charges  of  a  discontented,  capricious  dispou- 
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tioQ.  The  impntation,  taken  in  connexion 
with  a  confessedly  somewhat  querulous  tem- 
per, cannot  be  pronounced  altogether  un- 
founded ;  yet  the  motives  for  his  leaving  Ge- 
neva are  apparent  enough,  and  have  not  been 
sufficiently  considered  by  his  biographers. 
His  father-in-law  was  a  most  inconvenient 
and  troublesome  neighbour ;  and  his  slender 
salary  was  ill-paid,  partly  from  the  emptiness 
of  the  treasury,  partly  from  the  little  estima- 
tion in  which  his  functions  were  held  by  the 
long-cloaked  party  who  administered  the 
affairs  of  the  Calvinistic  republic.  The  atmo- 
sphere of  the  place  was  pre-eminently  theo- 
logical ;  and  though  Casaubon  the  man  was 
esteemed,  liked,  loved,  Casaubon  the  scholar 
was  not  appreciated  at  a  scholar^s  value.  His 
scrupulous  attendance  at  four  sermons  per 
wee(  was  of  more  worth  than  the  most  pro- 
fusely learned  expositions  from  the  professorial 
chair.  Here  were  sources  of  disgust  enough, 
and  it  took  no  more  then  than  it  does  now 
to  make  a  man  whose  position  is  uneasy  de- 
sire to  improve  it  by  change  of  place.  The 
fidlacy  of  attempting  to  escape  social  annoy- 
ances by  the  expedient  is  only  to  be  detected 
by  trying  the  experiment. 

He  was  thus  in  a  mood  to  accept  any  pro- 
mising openinfi^  which  might  present  itself. 
Proposals  had  oeen  made  from  universities  in 
the  United  Provinces — from  Leyden  and 
Franeker ;  but  they  were  neither  very  hearty 
nor  very  distinct  The  only  tangible  offer 
came  from  Montpellier,  and  this  had  been 
obtained  for  him  oy  the  influence  of  one  of 
his  powerful  and  warmest  friends.  Canarge  de 
Fresne,  a  nobleman  of  rank,  and  of  great 
credit  at  court,  had  been  lately  sent  by  Henri 
IV.  into  the  south  as  president  of  the  cham- 
ber (mipartie)  of  Languedoc  At  his  sug- 
gestion the  town  council  of  Montpellier,  as 
early  as  1595,  had  made  overtures  to  Casau- 
bon. They  were  not  very  alluring  in  them- 
selves. Montpellier  was  as  poor  as  Geneva ; 
and  being,  like  Geneva,  closely  bound  up 
with  the  Huguenot  cause,  it  sllared  equally 
in  all  the  embarrassment  under  which  the 
French  Protestants  were  labouring  at  this 
crisis.  Casaubon  played  with  the  proposal, 
anxious  to  escape  from  Geneva,  but  hoping 
to  receive  some  more  eligible  invitation.  Two 
years  passed  away,  and  nothing  else  offered. 
The  (government  at  Geneva  did  not  take  Uie 
hmt,  and  would  not,  or  could  not,  augment 
hii  stipend.  The  council  of  Montpellier,  still 
prompted  by  De  Fresne,  renewed  their  in- 
stances, and  Casaubon  gave  a  tardy  consent 
It  would,  at  least,  remove  him  from  Geneva, 
and  bring  him  into  France,  where  alone,  if 
anywhere,  he  could  look  for  preferment 
Henri  IV.,  who  was  on  the  point  of  com- 
pletely accommodating    the  protracted  re- 


ligions troubles,  would  have  preferments  to 
dispense,  and  obscure  hints  were  thrown  out 
of  Koyal  favour. 

The  university  of  Montpellier  did  not  rank 
high.    Its  reputation  rested  almost  entirdy 
on  its  medical  schools ;  though  even  in  tha 
department  its  fame  was  on  the  wane.     Since 
the  time  when,  on  the  ruin  of  Cordova,  it  had 
risen  to  be  the  first  university  of  its  class  in 
the  south-west  of  Europe,  the  throngs  of  stu- 
dents had  dwindled,  and  four  regius  profe»- 
sors  of  physic,  salaried  from  the  treasor j,  now 
alone  represented  the  numerous  lecturers  and 
demonstrators  in  anatomy,  whom   the  pay- 
ments of  the  pupils  had  once  sufficed  to  main- 
tain.    It  still  continued,  however,  to    rank 
next  after  Paris,  and  to  be  an  M.D.  of  Mont- 
pellier was  a  sufficent  title  to  practise  any- 
where.   The  number  and  severity  of  the  ex- 
aminations, sixteen  of  which  had  to  be  passed 
before  the  doctor's  hood  could  be  assumed, 
stamped  a  peculiar  value  on  the  degree,  just 
as  the  facility  with  which  the  payment  of 
fees  secured  the  discredited  appellation  at  Va- 
lencia had  occasioned  the  saying,  ^  Doctor  de 
Valenza,  Longa  Roba,  eorta  scienza.'     Bat 
medicine  formed  a  faculty  apart,  which  had 
its  own  university  officers,  who   took   pre- 
cedence, and  disclaimed  connexion  with  the 
other  faculties  which  had  grown  up   by  its 
side.     In  the  faculty  of  laws  the  University 
possessed  a  teacher  of  some  renown,  William 
Rankin ;  in  arts  its  celebrity  was  wholly  pro- 
vincial, as  might  have  been  expected  from 
the  fact  that  while  the  chairs  of  physic  and 
anatomy  were  submitted  to  competition,  those 
in  arts  were  the  patronage  of  the  town  coun- 
cil.   If  there  was  little  distinction  in  the  po- 
sition, there  was  no  pecuniary  equivalent 
When  we  find  that  the  regius  professois  of 
medicine  received  only  600  francs,  we  shall 
not  expect  that  the  teachers  in  what  were 
considered   the  inferior  faculties  would  be 
highly    paid.      The    evil    was   co-exteneive 
with  letters,  and  wherever  there  existed  a  full 
head  it  was  almost  sure  to  be  accompanied 
by  an  empty  purse.    Bacon  complained,  in 
his  Advancement  of  Learning,  of  *'  the  amall- 
ness  and  meanness  of  the  salary  which  in  most 
places  is  assigned  unto  the  public  lectures. 
In  the  universities  of  this  realm,  which  I  take 
to  be  of  the  best  endowed  universities  of 
Europe,    there    is    nothing   more    wanting 
towards  the  flourishing  state  of  learning  than 
the  honourable  and  plentiful  salaries  of  aach 
readers.' 

But  little  tempting  as  were  the  terms,  they 
were  not  performed.  They  had  promised 
him,  besides  his  stipend,  a  house  and  fire- 
wood ;  the  latter  a  costly  item  in  a  locality 
removed  from  the  great  foresta,  and  where 
the  cold  in  winter  u  occadonallj  intoiaa. 
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^'either  condition  was  kept  He  had  to 
(pend  the  first  winter  in  two  little  rooms  hired 
It  his  own  cost,  and  not  a  tenth  part  of  the 
erood  was  supplied.  When,  at  last,  they 
found  him  a  house,  he  had  to  pay  for  it  him- 
lelf,  and  they  immediately  deducted  the  first 
^ear*8  rent,  80  francs,  from  the  first  half-year's 
(tipend,  which  had  been  promised,  but  was 
lot  paid,  in  advance. '  They  had  engaged  to 
^76  him  four  hundred  and  fifty  francs  to- 
ivards  furnishing  the  dwelling  they  had 
emitted  to  provide,  and  he  could  only  get 
;wo-thirds  of  the  sum.  Disgusted  with  their 
'aithlessness  and  their  parsimony,  he  seriously 
iiougbt  of  retracing  his  steps  to  Geneva. 

These  diflSculties,  however,  were  owing  to 
(rant  of  means  more  than  to  want  of  will  on 
he  part  of  his  patrons.  The  disasters  of  the 
nvil  wars  had  exhausted  all  the  parties  in 
France,  and  they  paid  him  as  they  could,  in 
ittle  sums  at  a  time.  But  what  was  wanting 
n  lucre,  was  in  some  degree  compensated 
>y  the  appreciation  which  was  denied  him  at 
jreneva.  Deputations  from  the  corporation 
ind  the  university  met  him  on  his  arrival  a 
nile  from  the  city.  His  course  was  attended 
lot  only  by  the  scholars,  but  by  men  of  learn- 
ng  and  eminence,  of  whom  he  found  no  lack 
it  Montpellier.  He  selected  for  his  subject, 
N\\h  a  view  to  attract  the  legal  students,  the 
Laws  and  Civil  Affairs  of  the  Roman  Repub- 
ic.  His  prelection,  as  was  usual  in  all  the 
'acuities,  physic  as  well  as  arts  and  theology, 
¥as  in  the  Roman  tongue.  His  inaugural 
iiscourae  was  written ;  liis  subsequent  lec- 
ures  were  spoken  from  notes.  They  consisted 
)f  detached  remarks,  or  a  running  comment 
)n  some  text,  such  as  Book  iii.  of  *  Cicero  de 
Liegibus.''  His  long,  correct,  but  dull  sen- 
ences,  largely  interlarded  with  Greek;  hispro- 
usion  of  Teamed  illustration  and  quotation, 
vhich  overloaded  his  subject,  and  the  purely 
)hilological  character  of  his  course,  were  not 
It  all  adapted  for  general  popularity.  To  ac- 
count for  his  drawing  an  extra-academical 
ludience,  we  must  consider  besides  the  erudite 
.aste  of  the  age,  the  novelty  of  the  exhibition, 
he  celebrity  of  his  name,  and  the  desire  of 
he  authorities  to  do  honour  to  their  selection. 
He  now,  for  the  first  time,  tasted  the  gratifi- 
cation of  a  public  homage,  and  witnessed  in 
:)er8on  the  general  recognition  of  his  unri- 
valled attainments.  Medicine  was  the  an- 
cient boast  of  Montpellier ;  law,  which  for- 
merly had  been  monopolized  by  Poitiers,  had 
nore  recently  begun  to  flourish  among  tbero  ; 
md  Casaubon,  they  said,  had  at  last  brought 
.be  classics.  He  exerted  himself  to  the  ut- 
nost  to  meet  their  expectations.  Too  wise 
iud  too  modest  to  be  made  vain,  he  felt  the 
ipplause  which  attended  his  course  to  be  less 
he  reward  of  past  labour  than  an  incitement 


to  further  research.  He  gave  up  all  his  days 
to  preparation  for  the  lecture-room.  His 
subject  obliged  him*  to  be  at  once  jurist  and 
philologer,  and  great  as  were  his  acquisitions, 
he  was  fully  conscious  what  regions  of  know- 
ledge were  still  unexplored. 

This  bright  season  in  a  life  of  gloom  was 
of  short  duration.  The  novelty  wore  off; 
the  audiences  fell  away,  and  the  niggardli- 
ness of  the  town  council  began  to  be  serious- 
ly felt.  He  relapsed  into  his  habitual  despond- 
ency about  his  family  affairs,  and  a  severe 
illness  came  to  aggravate  his  mental  distress. 
The  chancery  of  Paris,  even  on  the  personal 
solicitation  of  Rankin,  refused  to  issue  the 
letters  of  naturalization  which  had  been  pro- 
raised  him,  except  at  an  exorbitant  fee,  which 
Casaubon  declined  to  pay.  He  had  never 
contemplated  Montpellier  as  a  permanent  resi- 
dence, and  the  mortifications  he  experienced 
increased  his  impatience  to  leave  it  He  only 
coveted  such  a  provision  as  should  release  him 
from  the  drudgery  of  teaching,  and  enable 
him  to  give  his  whole  time  to  his  books.  In 
these  he  found  his  sole  relief  from  vexations, 
and  returning  to  his  *  Athenseus '  he  again 
began  to  read  with  a  view  to  edit.  We  sur- 
vey with  despair  the  stupendous  monuments 
of  the  erudition  of  the  time,  and  conclud0 
that  there  were  giants  in  the  earth  in  those 
days.  With  more  iron  in  the  globules  of 
their  blood  than  we  find  in  ours,  thor  secret 
of  their  achievements  is  in  their  industry,  and 
not  in  their  force  of  mind.  Sustained  labour, 
prolonged  to  an  advanced  period  of  life,  was 
as  much  the  rule  then  ad  it  is  the  exception 
now.  Here  is  a  man,  at  forty,  who  is  in  his 
own  department  of  letters  at  the  pinnacle  of 
fame,  and  who  has  already  securea  whatever 
promotion  is  within  his  reach,  toiling  on  at 
productions  which  could  be  no  further  source 
of  fame  or  profit.  He  would  have  hailed  a 
benefactor  of  mankind  in  the  being 

*  Who  first  invented  work,  and  bound  the  free 
And  holiday-rejoicing  spirit  down 
To  that  dry  drudgery  at  the  desk's  dead  wood  P 

Before  he  emigrated  to  France  he  had 
formed  a  connexion  with  a  wide  circle  of  dis- 
tant friends,  entailing  a  heavy  correspondence. 
Letter- writing,  not  on  business,  but  on  lite- 
rary topics,  took  up  much  of  his  time,  and 
he  paid  the  tax  grudgingly.  Though  a 
quick-tempered,  he  was  a  warm-hearted  and 
affectionate  man,  and  he  soon  conciliated  a 
numerous  set  of  fresh  friends  in  his  new  place 
of  residence.  The  fashionable  era  of  Mont- 
pellier had  not  yet  commenced.  Fifty  years 
later  it  had  become  a  great  winter  resort  for 
health  or  pleasure ;  and  dress,  visiting,  and 
fashionable  company  had  transformed  it  from 
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a  Huguenot  fortified  town  to  a  lively  water- 
ing-place. Edward  Browne,  Bon  of  Sir 
Thomas,  who  visited  it  in  1664,  while  he  re- 
ports highl  V  to  his  father  of  its  medical  school, 
IS  no  lees  cnarmed  with  its  society  : — 

<  This  place  is  the  most  delightful  of  all  France, 
being  seated  upon  a  hill  in  sight  of  the  sea,  in- 
habited by  a  people  the  most  handsome  io  the 
world ;  the  meanest  of  them  going  neatly  drest 
every  day,  and  their  carriage  so  free  that  the 
merest  stranger  hath  acqaaintaoce  with  those  of 
the  best  rank  of  the  town  immediately.' 

In  Casaubon's  time  the  social  disposition 
was  equally  strong,  but  the  visiting  was  on 
a  more  simple  and  primitive  footing.  His 
friends — *  amici  quam  non  amici  1'— dropped 
in  on  him  every  morning,  and  though  our 
courteous  student  received  them  in  his  work- 
shop, he  all  the  while  was  counting  the  mi- 
nutes and  wishing  them  gone.  Notwithstand- 
ing his  sighs  and  groans  over  morning  call- 
ers and  gossiping  half-hours,  he  dedicated 
whole  days  with  satisfaction  to  a  Ute-d-tete 
with  Rankin,  or  the  President  de  Fresne,  and 
was  always  ready  for  a  conrersation  on  the 
state  of  the  Church,  on  the  prospects  of  *  the 
Religion,'  and  on  the  backsliding  of  Henri 
IV.  Six  a.m.  was  a  late  hour  for  him  to  en- 
ier  his  study;  five,  and  often  earlier,  was 
more  usual.  His  first  act  was  one  of  devo- 
tion, and  unless  specially  busy,  he  gave  an 
hour  to  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  or  some  reli- 
gious book.  The  author  he  had  in  hand  oc- 
cnpied  him,  with  the  interval  of  breakfast  at 
ten,  till  the  lecture,  which  was  usually  at  four, 
was  announced  by  the  tolling  of  the  great 
bell.  He  lectured  four  days  in  the  week. 
Wednesday  and  Saturday  were  holidays, — 
Jfercredi,  then  styled  ^jour  d*Hippocrate^ 
being  substituted,  in  the  medical  school  of 
Montpellier,  for  Thursday,  which  was  adopted 
in  most  universities.  Though  the  town  was 
wholly  Huguenot,  yet  from  long  custom  the 
*  jours  chomps'  of  the  Catholic  ritual  were 
k^  as  holidays,  but  the  emancipation  from 
the  lecture-room  was  counterbalanced  by  ser- 
mons, of  which  there  was  one  nearly  every 
day  in  the  week,  and  on  Sundays  four.  The 
university  functionaries  were  not  bound  to 
attend.  Tet  Casaubon  was  usually  present 
at  festivals,  a  always  on  Sundays,  not,  how- 
ever, without  a  strong  sense  of  the  sacrifice 
be  was  making  in  quitting  Chrysostom  or 
Basil  in  his  study  to  comply  with  the  custom 
of  a  Church  where  the  quantity  of  preaching 
was  in  his  judgment  so  often  in  the  inverse 
proportion  to  its  quality. 

*'  Their  sermons,'  says  Heylin,  writing  in  1635, 
are  very  plain  and  homespun,  little  in  them  of 


the  Fatiien  and  less  of  hnman  learaing;  it  beiqg 
concluded  in  the  synod  of  Cappe  that  onlyUia 
Scriptures  should  be  used  in  their  pvJpits.  They 
consist  much  of  exhortation  and  uae,  and  of  no- 
thing in  a  manner  which  coneemeth  knowledge ;  a 
ready  way  to  raise  up  and  edify  the  will  ami  tX- 
feetion,  but  withal  to  ^arve  the  understandiog.* 

Calvin  himself  was  'facundiae  con  tempter,* 
and  at  Montpellier  the  entire  duty  waa  per- 
formed by  two  cur6s,  of  whom  the  one  was 
incapacitated  by  age,  and  the  other  by  youth. 
On  Sundays,  after  the  first  sermon,  which 
was  at  8  a.m.,  Casaubon  wrote  letters,  pursued 
his  ordinary  studies,  or  received  hb  friends. 
To  our  astonishment  we  find  that  there  waa 
no  strictness  in  keeping  the  Sabbath  anEM>og 
the  French  Protestants  of  that  age  of  theo- 
logical ferment  The  commencement  of  the 
summer  yacation  varied  with  the  time  of 
Easter,  but  it  was  not  later  than  the  first  week 
in  July,  and  the  schools  re-opened  in  August 
or  September.  The  Christmas  holidays  b^aa 
in  the  middle  of  December,  and  lasted  about 
a  month.  Sometimes,  but  very  rarely,  be 
went  beyond  the  walls  for  health  or  recrea- 
tion, and  he  visited  de  Fresne  at  Carcas- 
sonne, or  walked  out  to  the  country  villa  of 
Dr.  Sarrasin,  or  went  over  the  ruins  of  Ma- 
guelonne. 

The  chair  he  occupied  is  called  by  Le  Clerc 
the  chair  of  Greek  and  Liters  Humaniorea. 
The  subjects  on  which  he  lectured  were  mis- 
cellaneous enough.  He  opened  his  course, 
as  has  been  said,  with  the  Roman  History 
and  Constitution.  He  afterwards  took  up 
the  ^pxo^  of  Hippocrates,  the  whole  of  whose 
works  he  had  gone  through  in  private  in  Hi- 
tie  more  than  a  month.  In  addition  to  his 
ordinary  course  he  read  from  time  to  time 
some  Greek  author  with  a  voluntary  dasa. 
We  find  mention  made  of  Homer,  Findar, 
Theophrastus,  Aristotle's  Ethics,  PerdoSi 
Plautus  (Captivi),  and  Cicero  ad  Atticum. 
At  a  later  period  Theophrastus  on  Plants 
was  in  reading,  and  the  pleasure  waa  height- 
ened by  the  discovery  that  the  last  editor 
(the  elder  Scaliger)  had  left  room  for  a  plen- 
tiful crop  of  emendations.  Though  in  com- 
mon with  his  age  he  thought  philosophy 
meant  Aristotle,  he  could  not  live  at  Mont- 
pellier without  discovering  that  medicine  was 
something  more  than  the  perusal  of  Hippo- 
crates and  Galen.  He  was  a  not  infrequent 
attendant  at  the  medical  disputations,  and 
even  at  dissections,  and  he  entered  with  wsX 
into  some  chemical  experiments  when  on  s 
visit  to  Lyons.  It  may  deserve  to  be  men- 
tioned that  at  Paris  in  1601  (Jantiary  18)  he 
bestowed  a  spare  hour  on  a  show  of  *illilit 
equi  Scotici  mirabilis,'  in  which  readers  of 
Shakspeare  will  recognise4lie3d9^ing  horse ' 
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►f  *  Lovers  Labaur  Lost**  His  reading  was 
liscursive,  not  desultory,  and  when  he  com- 
nenced  a  book  be  generally  persevered  to  the 
md.  In  the  spring  of  1597,  though  labour- 
ng  under  a  severe  attack  of  dysentery,  and 
nuch  interrupted  by  the  disputes  with  the 
!>>unei],  and  by  several  chanjo^es  of  lodgings, 
he  works  he  digested  were  Hippocrates,  Ba- 
il, Seneca,  Suidas,  and  Cedrenus,  while  the 
lebrew  Bible,  Chrysoetom,  Jerome,  TertuUian, 
ilenander  Rhetor,  and  Philostratus  were  read 
iursorily  or  in  parts.  All  this  was  between 
February  ahd  June,  and  was  quite  independ- 
ent of  two  courses  of  lectures,  for  some  of 
¥hich  considerable  res^rch  was  required.  He 
ras  sensible  at  times  that  he  was  impairing 
lis  power  of  thought  by  over-much  reading, 
ind  after  resolvine;  to  resist  its  seductions  was 
iver  and  anon  dnven  back  when  he  began 
o  reflect  of  how  much  he  was  ignoranL 
There  is  a  notion  afloat  that  the  great  scho- 
ars  of  the  olden  time  were  merely  prodigies  of 
>edantry  who  knew  nothing  beyond  Greek 
ind  Latin ;  and  the  study  of  their  lives  in 
correcting  this  error  will  dispel  another, — 
hat  it  is  impossible  to  be  at  once  discursive 
ind  deep.  The  Scaligers  and  Casaubons  took 
\  wide  ranffe ;  but  devoted  more  hours  to 
iach  field  of  the  farm  than  punier  cultivators 
>estow  upon  their  one  little  plot 

In  June,  Casaubon  began  to  devote  him- 
lelf  to  Athenseus.  He  instinctively  discerned 
vhat  a  congenial  field  he  offered  to  his  own 
urn  of  scholarship,  and  had  long  marked  him 
lown  as  his  game.  Other  occupations  and 
he  prospect  of  a  removal  from  Geneva  had 
leferred  the  execution  of  his  project  Now, 
?hen  he  seemed  to  be  settled  for  life  and  in 
he  full  maturity  of  his  powers  and  acquire- 
nents,  he  gave  himself  to  a  task,  of  which 
he  arduous  nature  could  with  difficulty  be 
>verrated.  Those  who  suppose  that  to  edit 
\  classic  is  among  the  easiest  of  literary  toils, 
ind  only  a  fit  occupation  for  laborious  dul- 
less,  can  form  no  conception  of  what  Oasau- 
)on  accomplished.  Those  only  who  know 
hat  a  perfectly  good  edition  of  a  classic  is 
imong  the  rarest  of  the  triumphs  which  the 
iterary  Fasti  have  to  record ;  that  for  the 
ast  three  centuries  we  have  been  incessantly 
abouriog  at  the  Greek  and  Latin  remains, 
ind  yet  that  the  number  which  have  been 
atisfactorily  edited  is  fewer  than  that  of  great 

*  *  How  easy  it  is  to  pat  years  to  the  word  three, 
^  study  three  years  in  two  words,  the  dandjig 
lone  win  tell  you.*  The  date  of  the  first  edition 
'f  Love's  Labour  Lost  is  1598.  To  the  illustrations 
K>l]eeted  by  Douee  we  may  Jdd,  besides  this  visit 
i^Oasaubofl,  an  allusion  in  Whitloek's  Zootoroia, 
^•y»  I  believe  Banks  his  horse  was  tau^  in 
>etter  lanimafle  than  some  would  have  Chriatianfl 
aught.*       ^ 


epics,  or  histories ;  and  who  oall  to  mind 
that  some  of  the  most  popular  of  ancient  au- 
thors who  have  been  attempted  the  oftenest, 
M€.g^  Horace,  still  await  a  competent  ex- 
positor— those  only  can  measure  what  a  ffi- 
ant*8  strength  was  required  to  cope  with 
Athenaeus,  in  the  state  in  which  his  remains 
existed  in  the  time  of  Casaubon.    It  was  a 

fiant's  strength  that  Casaubon  put  forth,  and 
e  produced  a  work  which  has  continued  to 
this  day  one  of  the  landmarks  of  philology. 
That  it  is  utteriy  inadequate  as  an  edition  of 
Athenaeus  is  only  a  consequence  of  its  having 
appeared  in  the  sixteenth  century ;  but  as  a 
collection  of  most  multifarious  erudition,  very 
pertinently  applied  to  illustrate  the  text,  it 
must  alwavs  remain  a  standard  book  of  refer- 
ence, and  has  as  yet  indeed  no  equal.  Ca^ 
saubon's  weakness  lay  in  arranging  the  text, 
and  for  this  there  was  more  than  one  reason. 
He  appears  to  have  committed  himself  to 
this  portion  of  his  labours  prematurely,  hav- 
ing revised  it  for  a  spirited  publisher  and  pa- 
tron of  letters,  Jerome  Commelin,  of  Heidel- 
berg, with  whose  name  on  the  title-page  it 
appeared  in  1595,  before  Casaubon  left  Ge- 
neva, where  it  was  printed  at  the  press  of 
his  brother-in-law,  Paul  Estienne.  The  basis 
of  his  text  was  that  of  the  Basle  edition  of 
1535,  which  he  corrected  from  collationa 
made  in  Italy  by  Henri  Estienne,  and  by  con-i 
jectures  of  his  own,  and  other  scholars,  wha 
had  exercised  their  skill  on  detached  pas- 
sages. But,  with  the  laxity  of  his  age,  he  haa 
not  ffiven  that  exact  signalement  of  the  MSS^ 
employed,  which  can  enable  us  to  identify 
them ;  and  worse  still,  he  has  not  always  dis- 
tinguished between  the  readings  of  his  au- 
thorities and  the, emendations  suggested  by 
his  own  ingenuity.  He  has  thus,  if  anything, 
multiplied  the  difficulties  of  determimn^  ths 
genuine  text.  But  had  he  bestowed  all  the 
pains  in  his  power,  there  was  one  departmeni 
of  the  critical  art  to  which  no  scholar  of  ^ia 
day  was  competent — the  metrical  arrange- 
ment of  the  poetical  citations,  with  which 
Atheosdus  is  studded.  Even  in  tlie  proa» 
portion  our  Diarist  is  not  often  happy  in  hit 
conjectnres — a  species  of  sagacity  m  which- 
he  was  surpassed  by  many  of  his  contempo- 
raries— and  in  the  verse  he  is  helpless.  The 
Latin  translation  was  worse  than  the  original 
Greek,  for  to  save  time — (in  the  case  of 
Casaubon  it  could  hardly  have  been  done  to 
save  trouble) — he  reprinted  the  version  of 
Dal^cbamp,  which,  very  incorrect  in  itself 
was  not  accommodated  to  the  new  recension. 
When  the  editor  of  Athenaeus  commenced 
later  an  edition  of  Polybius,  which  he  never 
lived  to  complete,  warned  perhaps  by  hia 
former  neeligence,  he  b^n  by  turning  the 
first  book  into  Latin,  and  with  such  success 
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that  some  of  his  contemporaries  affirmed  tLat 
we,  who  came  after,  would  find  it  difficult  to 
decide  whether  Casaubon  translated  Polybius 
or  Polybius  Casaubon.     Apart  from  the  hy- 

Serboles  of  prettily  turned  compliments,  M. 
fisard,  an  excellent  judge,  pronounces  it  a 
model  of  its  kind — uniting  literal  fidelity  with 
purity  of  language  and  elegance  of  composition. 
The  volume,  then,  hastily  printed  at  Ge- 
neva, and  published  by  Commelin,  would 
never  have  made  or  sustained  a  reputation. 
It  is  in  the  other  half  of  the  work,  the  vo- 
lume of  *  Animadversions,'  prepared  during 
his  residence  at  Montpellier,  that  his  genius 
shone  forth.  The  rich  and  fertilizing  stream 
of  his  inexhaustible  erudition  diffuses  itself 
over  the  page,  and  keeps  the  reader  in  per- 
petual admiration  at  its  steady  and  well-di- 
rected supply.  There  is  nothing  philosophi- 
cal about  his  philology ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  does  not  merely  cite  and  accumu- 
late.* His  knowledge  comes  from  his  mind, 
as  well  as  from  his  memory  or  his  common- 
place book.  He  was  far  enough  from  being 
versed  in  politics,  hut  speaks  of  the  life  and 
affairs  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  with  uni- 
form good  sense,  like  a  plain  man,  who  un- 
derstood in  a  plain  way  what  life  and  affairs 
were.  It  was  an  advantage  imposed  upon 
him  by  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  that  all 
his  information  was  gathered  at  first  hand. 
The  compendia  and  sylloges,  the  manuals  of 
antiquities,  philosophy,  and  history,  which 
smooth  the  path  of  the  modern  scholar,  save 
his  time  and  preserve  him  from  blunders, 
but  they  inevitably  tinge  with  a  borrowed  hue 
the  pure  impression  of  ancient  manners  and 
■  leas,  which  immediate  contact  with  the  origi- 
nals can  alone  secure. 


*  He  was  not,  however,  free  fr(»m  the  weakness 
with  which  we  are  so  familiar  in  the  eommentators 
of  Shakspeare,  of  piliag  vp  <^uotation  upon  quotas 
tioQ  for  the  sole  purpose  or  displaying  his  reading. 
M.  Nisard  has  given  a  specimen  of  the  manner  in 
which  he  contrives  to  append  three  pages  of  note 
to  two  words  of  text  Theophrastus  had  alluded 
to  the  habit  of  the  dealers  at  Athens  in  putting 
money  into  thair  mouths  when,  in  the  hunry  of 
business,  they  had  not  time  to  put  it  into  their 
purse.  Casaubon  backs  up  his  interpretation  with 
an  array  of  pasesgcs  irom  Alexis,  Aristophanes, 
Plaatus^  Terence,  and  others.  Then  be  remarks 
that  the  essence  of  the  custom  might  be  witnessed 
in  his  own  time  with  the  women  who  held  their 
pins  between  their  lips  to  avoid  the  trouble  of 
sticking  them  into  the  pin-cushion.  Upon  this 
hint  he  takes  a  fresh  start,  and  launches  out  into  a 
dissertation  on  tbs  danger  of  the  practice^  and 
iafers  that,  ss  the  women  of  the  fourteenth  century 
sometimes  swallowed  a  pin,  the  shop-keepers  of 
Athens  may  have  done  tne  same  by  a  coin.  This 
carries  him  off  to  the  passage  of  Aristophanes,  in 
which  Quelpis  meets  with  precisely  sueh  an  accident, 
and  here  at  last  he  stops  in  his  ^ezeorsusr  M. 
Nisard  justly  remarks  of  notes,  that  the  more  the 
*    light  is  Concentrated  the  stronger  it  shows. 


Such  are  the  celebrated  *  AnimadversiGnei 
in  Athenaeum.'  The  Ephemeridea  enable  u 
to  compute  the  time — almost  the  dajrs  and 
hours — which  Casaubon  bestowed  on  the 
task.  The  foundation  was  laid  when  he  was 
engaged  on  the  text  at  Geneva,  and  it  was  at 
Montpellier,  June  23,  1597,  that  be  began 
serionsly  to  shape  his  collections  into  a  com- 
mentary. He  completed  on  April  16,  of  the 
following  year,  the  first  rough  draught  of 
what  now  constitutes  a  folio  volume  of  a 
thousand  pages.  Within  a  few  days  he  com- 
menced an  entire  revision  of  what  he  had 
written.  There  is  no  note  of  the  time  occu- 
pied by  these  '  secunds  curse,'  but  be  wm 
still  engaged  by  them  on  the  8rd  of  July, 
when  he  left  home  for  au  absence  of  some 
months.  A  third  and  final  review,  inclading 
writing  out  for  the  press,  was  begun  at  Lyons, 
March  20,  1599,  and  with  much  interraptioii 
completed  at  Paris,  August  9,  IGOO, — the 
year  in  which  the  *  Animadversiones '  wen 
published. 

The  vexations  of  the  printing-house  were 
not  the  least  misery  of  the  learned  enthusi- 
asts of  that  generation.  Before  Casaubon 
turned  his  back  upon  Geneva  he  confided  a 
few  leaves,  which  he  had  prepared  of  his 
Commentary,  to  the  family  press.  His  de- 
spotic father-in-law  had  two  correctors  at  the 
period,  one  of  whom  was  ignorant  of  typo- 
graphy, and  the  other  of  Greek.  Between 
them  they  provoked  the  despairing  editor  to 
withdraw  his  manuscript  He  hoped  for  bet- 
ter luck  when  he  was  settled  at  Montpelliei; 
and  found  on  his  arrival  that  the  city  of 
Hippocrates  was  without  a  set  of  Greek  types. 
He  had  then  recourse  to  the  printers  of 
Lyons,  who  possessed  the  types,  but  had 
no  compositors  who  were  skilled  in  the 
use  of  them.  Casaubon  scolded  and  en- 
treated by  turns  without  perceptible  re^lt, 
and  he  exclaimed  in  his  letters  that  his  hair 
was  growing  white  with  the  harassing  con- 
flict. 

To  have  done  with  the  book  was  all  the  sa- 
tisfaction it  ever  gave  him.  The  work  itself 
had  been  throughout  its  progress  an  irksome 
task,  '  catenati  in  ergastulo  labores.'  Should 
any  one  have  had  occasion  to  feel  that  the 
fruits  of  a  life  of  ambition  are  *'  apples  of  So- 
dom,' let  him  not  conclude  that  the  life  of 
the  man  of  letters  is  an  unmixed  delight 
The  recent  complaints  which  have  been  raAMd 
against  literature  as  a  profession  have  turned 
chiefly  on  the  fact  that  it  is  so  poorly  renm- 
nerated.  None  of  the  plaintiflfs  have  plead- 
ed the  throes  attendant  on  the  act  of  compo- 
sition, or  the  exquisite  torture  of  a  fastidioii 
taste,  exercised,  like  a  conscience,  *  tortore  fia- 
gello,'  on  its  own  products.  Literary  lebnrs, 
if  it  mean  to  read  books,  may  be  a  vm 
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igreeable  life,  but  to  have  to  write  tbem  is 
mother  thiDg.  While  engaged  in  translating 
Bomer,  Pope  used  to  be  haunted  by  the  ghost 
^f  his  undertaking  in  his  dreams,  and  *  wished 
to  be  hanged  a  hundred  times.'  Of  the  blood 
ind  sweat,  the  groans  and  sighs,  which  enter 
into  the  composition  of  a  volume  in  folio,  as 
much  as  into  that  of  a  hogshead  of  sugar,  no 
more  faithful  record  has  ever  been  preserved 
;han  in  these  '  Epheraerides.'  Yet  Casaubon 
^as  not  writing  for  bread,  nor  for  fame.  He 
bad  the  latter,  and  the  former  was  not  then 
to  be  procured  by  books.  The  pains  of  com- 
position were  not  even  repaid  by  the  parental 
pleasure  of  contemplating  his  offspring.  To 
ZJasaubon  the  labour  and  its  result  were  equal- 
y  repulsive  and  disappointing.  He  felt  most 
bitterly  on  the  completion  of  his  *  Aniraad- 
i^er&ions '  how  far  he  had  fallen  short  of  his 
>wn  ambitious  designs,  and  humbly  invokes 
tbe  aid  of  Scaliger  to  amend  passages,  of 
nrhich  the  corruption  had  baiBed  his  skill. 
He  was  sometimes  inclined  to  explain  his  dis- 
Aste  by  the  frivolity  or  grossness  of  parts  of 
bis  author,  and  he  continually  sighed  for  the 
ime  when,  rid  of  his  travail,  he  could  give 
iimself  up  to  sacred  letters.  On  regaining 
3 is  liberty  he  refrained  from  executing  his 
foyr,  AthenaBUs  done,  he  took  up  with  Per- 
«us ;  and  when,  many  years  after,  he  did  re- 
lign  the  classics  for  the  Fathers,  the  result 
^as  pronounced  by  general  consent  a  signal 
ail  u  re. 

We  have  anticipated  a  little,  in  order  to 
£eep  together  the  history  of  the  Athenseus. 
[t  has  been  seen  that  on  his  first  removal  to 
tfontpellier,  his  friends  had  dropped  hints  of 
K>me  further  promotion.  In  the  summer  of 
1598,  they  allured  him  to  Paris,  where  he 
was  presented  at  court,  and  the  hopes  were 
luthenticated  by  the  King  in  person,  toothing 
specific  was  promised,  but  he  was  led  to 
inderstand  tnat  it  was  intended  to  appoint 
lim  to  a  chair  of  classical  literature  in  the 
University  of  that  capital.  There  were,  how- 
jver,  diflSculties  in  the  way,  with  which  his 
•riends  were  acquainted,  but  of  which  he  him- 
(elf  only  learnt  later  the  full  extent  He 
was  not  long  in  suspense.  In  December,  De 
i^icq  announced  that  he  had  obtained  him  a 
patent  for  a  retaining  pension  till  he  should 
De  installed  in  his  chair ;  and  he  signified  his 
promotion  to  the  Council  of  Montpellier. 
3e  still  awaited  a  nomination  in  form.  On 
;he  22nd  of  January,  after  dinner,  he  was 
gladdened  by  the  sight  of  the  expected  docu- 
ment, as  it  still  exists  among  the  Bumey 
MSS.,  signed  by  the  King,  and  countersigned 
t)y  the  secretary.  It  was,  however,  no  pre- 
ientation  to  a  Royal  Professorship,  but  a  com- 
mand to  relinquish  his  engagement  at  Mont- 
pellier, and  come  to  Paris,  where  it  was  the 


King's  intention  to  employ  him  in  the  pro- 
fession of  the  LitersB  Humaniores.  These 
indefinite  expressions  might  have  raised  sus- 
picions ;  but  he  seems  to  have  had  none  at 
first,  and  immediately  prepared  to  obey  the 
summons.  He  despatched  his  family  and 
his  books  as  far  as  Lyons,  and  speedily  follow- 
ed himself^  little  foreseeing  that  this  promise 
of  future  advancement  was  nearly  all  he 
should  ever  get  from  the  French  court.  He 
had  been  very  impatient  to  leave  Montpellier, 
but  it  soon  appeared  that  there  was  no  occa- 
sion for  hurrying  to  Paris,  He  lingered 
months  at  Lyons,  where,  with  his  family  and 
library,  he  was  lodged  in  the  hotel  of  his 
magnificent  patron,  De  Vicq,  who  also  under- 
took to  advance  the  requisite  sums  for  bring- 
ing out  the  'Animadversions.'  Literature 
was  not  held  in  the  same  esteem  in  the  town 
as  in  the  house  of  his  friend,  and  there  was 
little  demand  for  any  books  except  breviaries. 
When  De  Vicq  wanted  to  send  a  present  to 
Germany,  Casaubon  at  his  request  hunted 
the  shops  for  anything  in  the  shape  of  a  new 
publication,  but  without  success.  What  Ly- 
onnese  booksellers  there  were  must  have 
been  truly  *  cormorants  on  the  tree  of  know- 
ledge,' if  the  widow  Harsy,  who  published 
for  Casaubon,  was  a  fair  specimen  of  the  race. 
She  appears  to  have  taken  advantage  of  the 
poor  Diarist's  simplicity,  and  cheated  him 
with  a  barefaced  impudence  that  could  only 
have  been  used  to  a  man  who  was  far  too 
deep  in  Greek  and  Latin  to  attend  to  anything 
else.  Before  he  closed  his  career,  he  had  suc- 
cessively tasted  all  the  ills  but  one  of  the 
scholar's  life : — 

*  Toil,  envy,  want,  the  patron,  and  the  jail.' 

The  last  was  his  only  blank  chapter  in  the 
Calamities  of  Authors. 

Meanwhile  his  friends  at  court,  who  had 
his  interest  much  at  heart,  and  whose  honour 
was  pledged  to  promote  it,  were  urging  on 
the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  that  had  been 
made  him;  but  the  obstacles  in  the  way 
were  becoming  every  day  more  apparent,  and 
were  really  on  the  increase.  In  a  word,  the 
tide  of  feeling  and  opinion  at  Paris  was  now 
setting  in  wiui  increased  strength  against  the 
Reformed  religion  and  its  adherents.  It 
was  thirty  years  since  the  S.  Bartholomew, 
and  the  reaction — if  indeed  there  had  been 
any — which  followed  that  massacre  had  quite 
died  away,  and  the  Parisian  mob  were  ready 
for  a  second.  In  no  part  of  that  mob  was 
the  hatred  against  '  cette  maudite  secte  Hu- 
guenote  et  Habloniste '  more  vehement  than 
among  the  students  of  the  '  pays  Latin.'  In 
going  out  on  Sundays  to  any  of  the  three 
churches  which  the  Edict  of  Nantes  allowed 
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them  in  tbe  banlieu,  they  were  liable  to  be 
robbed  and  insulted  by  the  roystering  youth, 
Paris  and  its  schools  had  throughout  the 
troubles  been  the  stronghold  of  the  League ; 
and  now,  when  in  the  provinces  the  stream 
had  turned  strongly  in  favour  of  the  Catho- 
lics, it  was  not  likely  that  the  capital  would 
cool  in  its  zeal  for  orthodoxy.  The  university 
occupied  a  position  between  two  enemies,  the 
Reformed  on  one  hand,  and  the  Jesuits  on  the 
other.  The  latter  were,  at  the  moment,  by 
fiur  the  most  formidable  foe ;  but  the  very  op- 
position of  the  colleges  and  professors  to  the 
encroachments  of  ultra-Catholics,  rendered  it 
more  incumbent  on  them  to  place  their  or- 
thodoxy above  suspicion  by  keeping  the  Cal- 
vinists  at  bay.  University  interests  are  among 
the  first  to  suffer  in  a  time  of  civil  war,  and 
the  wars  of  the  League  had  been  no  exception. 
Students  had  fallen  off,  lectures  were  inter- 
rupted, discipline  had  become  impossible; 
the  endowments  of  exhibitions  and  professo- 
rial stipends,  generally  secured  on  lands  or 
houses,  were  irregularly  paid  or  altogether  in 
abeyance.  Accordingly,  one  of  the  first  cares 
of  Henri  IV.  as  soon  as  he  became  undis- 
puted master  was  to  endeavour  to  restore 
efficiency  to  the  educational  establishments. 
A  commission  was  appointed  to  review  the 
statutes ;  the  old  professorial  chairs  were  re- 
vived and  two  new  ones  created.  But  it  was 
mdually  found  to  be  impossible  to  enforce 
uie  religious  equality,  which  was  the  wish  of 
the  King.  When,  accordingly,  in  1600 
(September  18th),  Henri's  new  statutes  were 
promulgated  in  full  assembly  of  the  academi- 
cal body,  they  contained  an  enactment  pro- 
hibiting the  admission  to  the  colleges  not 
only  of  Huguenot  teachers,  but  even  Hugue- 
not students.  Strangers  lodging  in  the  town 
vere  still  allowed  to  attend  the  courses  with- 
out regard  to  their  tenets ;  but  if  they  dis- 
coursed with  the  collegians  on  subjects  of 
religion,  they  were  to  be  interdicted  the  pri- 
vilege. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  was  impossi- 
ble that  effect  could  be  given  to  the  mandate 
addressed  to  Casaubon  at  Montpellier.  In- 
deed, when  we  look  at  the  date  and  the  terms 
of  the  summons,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
it  was  made  in  good  faith : — 

< Monsieur  de  Casaubon'  (it  ran),  *ayant  deli- 
berS  de  remettre  sus  T  University  de  Paris,  et  d'y 
attirer  pour  cest  effect  le  plus  de  savans  person- 
nages  qMl  me  sera  possible ;  sachant  le  bniit  que 
Yous'avez  d'estre  aojoardhui  des  premiers  de  ce 
Domhre,  je  me  snls  reseloa  de  me  servir  de  vous 
ponr  la  profesdon  des  bonnes  lettres  en  la  ditte 
university  et  vous  ay  i  oeste  fin  ordonn^  tel  ap- 
pointment,' &c 

Before  the  date  of  this  letter  (Jan.  3, 1599), 


it  must  have  been  sufficiently  i^parent  that 
no  Huguenot,  in  the  present  temper  of  the 
university,  could  be  quietly  seated  in  one  of 
its  chairs.  The  truth  we  believe  was,  that 
the  court  even  then  entertained  expectation 
of  winning  Casaubon  over  to  the  fashionable 
side  of  Roman  CathoUc  orthodoxy.  These 
expectations  were  most  sanguine  at  the  outset, 
and  were  not  unreasonable,  looking  at  the 
numerous  conversions  which  took  place  eveiy 
day.  They  only  died  away  gradually  as  the 
proselytizers  slowly  arrived  at  the  discovery 
that  they  had  mistaken  their  man.  Caaaaboa 
and  the  court  misunderstood  one  another.  He 
was  so  candid,  so  reasonable,  and  admitted  so 
much,  that  they  supposed  him  ripe  for  apostacy, 
while  he,  in  turn,  imagined  they  would  accept 
him  in  spite  of  his  heresy,  since  they  seemed 
to  prize  so  highly  his  reputation  for  learning, 
l^ut  if  the  court  thus  dallied  with  him  to 
procure  an  abjuration,  the  University  profes- 
sors showed  him  the  steadiest  aversion.  With 
them  his  religion  was  only  the  pretext,  and 
the  real  motive  was  professional  jealousy.  They 
hated  him  with  the  hate  whidi  dull  medio- 
crity bears  to  superior  merit,  and  were  glad 
of  any  excuse  for  shutting  the  gates  on  him. 
The  splendid  days  of  the  University — the 
days  of  Francis  I. — were  gone  by,  and  the 
great  names  of  Lambinus  and  Tumebus  had 
been  replaced  by  men  of  an  inferior  stamp ; 
many  of  them,  like  Passerat,  useful  teachersp 
but  with  all  that  over-estimate  of  their  own 
importance  which  teaching,  whether  in  the 
school-room  or  the  lecture-hall,  is  apt  to  en- 
gender. Seen  through  the  distorted  medinm 
of  academic  judgments,  Charpentier  was  pre- 
ferred to  Ramus,  and  Marcile  to  Scaliger. 
At  the  time  of  Casaubon's  first  visit  to  the 
capital,  Marcile  was  the  '  magnns  Apollo '  of 
the  students ;  and  the  Parisian  professor  sent 
a  patronizing  message  to  the  humble  piovin- 
cial,  that  he  had  his  permission  to  call  upon 
him.  Casaubon  meekly  complied,  and  paid 
his  respects  in  that  wonderful  apartment  ia 
the  College  du  Plessis,  in  which  tnis  admira- 
ble Crichton  had,  as  his  disciples  reported, 
spent,  like  another  Pythagoras,  ten  years  in 
unbroken  study.  Pigeon-holes  round  the 
walls  contained  the  fruits  of  his  vigils— com- 
mentaries on  the  civil  law,  a  perfect  compila- 
tion on  Roman  antiquities,  translations  of 
Aristotle,  and  dictations  on  all  the  principal 
classics.  The  egotism,  presumption,  igno- 
rance, and  pedantry,  were  highly  offensive  to 
Casaubon,  who  took  care  never  to  repeat  his 
visit,  and  when  he  came  to  settle  in  Paris  he 
chose  a  lodging  on  the  court  side  of  the 
water,  with  me  avowed  purpose  of  avoiding 
the  d  wellers  in  the  University  quarter.  After- 
wards, however,  he  shifted  over  to  the  oppo- 
site bank,  and  es^Wbl^  himself  ,^?l«|e  to  Uie 
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^eat  eonvent  of  the  Corde)ieiii,  which  be- 
ame  so  notorious  in  the  first  French  Kevolu- 
ion. 

While  CasanboQ  was  at  Lyons  awaiting 
he  course  of  events,  he  was  a  second  time 
ummoned  by  a  letter  from  De  Vicq,  which 
konounced  a  speedy  arrangement.  He  tra- 
velled post  with  such  diligence  that  he  reached 
?aris  early  on  the  sixth  day.  He  got  a  most 
gracious  reception  at  court,  and  Henri  re* 
>eated  his  intention  of  employing  him  in  the 
jDiversity.  Casaubon  had  become  suffi- 
tiently  aware  of  its  character  to  have  lost  all 
lesire  to  be  admitted  to  its  honours,  even  if 
he  realization  of  the  promise  had  been  possi- 
>le.  '  May  the  earth,*  he  said,  '  swallow  me 
ip  rather  than  be  the  colleaguettbf  such  a 
cnave  as  Mardle.'  His  friends  suggested  his 
appointment  to  the  Eeepership  of  the  Royal 
Ifibrary,  which  would  retain  him  in  immediate 
lependence  on  the  King,  who,  though  he  had 
lat  and  never  affected  anv  taste  f3^  letteiiB, 
lad  taken  a  personal  liking  to  Casaubon. 
The  ofBce  was  not  vacant,  but  he  received  a 
>atent  of  the  place  in  reversion,  and  for  the 
)re8ent  a  pension  of  2000  francs,  with  a  fur- 
;ber  sum  to  defray  the  expenses  of  removal. 
Chough  this  may  seem  a  paltry  allowance,  it 
nras  above  the  average  of  professors'  stipends 
it  that  time,  or  if  we  look  at  pensions,  the 
poet  Malherbe  accepted  one  of  1000  francs, 
uid  it  was  only  in  his  old  age  that  it  was 
raised  to  1500.  It  was  enough  for  Casaubon, 
w\th.  what  little  property  nad  come  into 
[lis  possession,  to  secure  him,  at  least,  all  the 
Qecessaries  of  life.  'But  he  soon  found  that 
to  get  a  bill  on  the  Treasury  was  one  thing, 
iud  to  get  it  paid  was  another.  The  admira- 
ble Sully,  who  had  not  spared  his  own  estate 
>r  timber  during  the  necessities  of  his  Sove- 
reign, was  a  rigid  economist ;  and  after  pass- 
ing the  iurintendant^  there  was  still  to  run 
the  gauntlet  of  the  inferior  officers.  Those 
who  were  paid  at  all  had  no  chance  of  being 
paid  in  full.  An  enormous  percentage  was 
demanded  for  cashing  a  treasury  dr^  and 
Henn  £stienne,  on  once  presenting  a  bill 
of  Henry  HI.  for  1000  crowns,  was  offered 
600  as  a  reasonable  compromise.  On  his  ex- 
pressing his  willingness  to  allow  50  crowns 
discount,  the  clerk  laughed  in  his  face:  'Je 
vois  bien  que  vous  ne  scavez  pas  ce  que  c'est 
que  les  finances ;  vous  reviendrez  k  roffre,  et 
ne  la  retrouverez  pas,'  It  was  certainly 
essential  that  there  should  be  parsimony 
somewhere.  Between  his  passion  for  play 
and  his  passion  for  women,  Henri  would  have 
long  before  involved  his  finances,  if  Sully 
had  not  kept  the  key  of  his  coffers.  The 
marquise  in  the  morning,  and  the  dice  in  the 
evening,  left  little  margin  for  poets  or  scholars, 
ftnd  the  inexorable  paymaster,  to  add  to  the 


difficulty,  did  not  like  Casaubon,  thongh  of 
his  own  religious  persuasion.  The  poor  Gre- 
cian had  to  tramp  many  a  fruitless  journey 
to  the  Rue  St  Antoine,  and  to  waste  many  a 
weary  hour  in  the  ante-charaber,  before  he 
could  get  to  speak  with  the  minister,  and  we 
are  not  surprised  that  the  great  Sully  of  history 
should  be  handed  down  to  us  in  the  letters 
of  the  poverty-stricken  pensioner  as  '  iniquis- 
simus  quaestorum  prsefectus.' 

The  King's  countenance  continued  to  shine 
on  Casaubon,  and  if  he  was  rebuffed  at  the 
Treasury  he  was  welcomed  at  the  Palace. 
Henri  was  not  a  prince  who  saw  character,  as 
most  princes  must  do,  with  other  men's  eyes. 
His  long  and  early  admixture  in  the  rough 
and  equal  school  of  camps  had  made  him  a 
shrewd  judge  of  men,  and  he  retained  to  the 
last  his  franK  and  sociable  Beamaise  humour. 
He  delighted  to  converse  with  Casaubon: 
not  that  their  talk  was  like  the  subseauent 
colloquies  with  James  I.,  of  classics  ana  Ro- 
man antiquities,  or  of  the  Five  Points,  but 
they  had  still  one  serious  subject  in  common 
— the  interest  of  the  Protestant  Churches. 
Notwithstanding  Henri's  abjuration,  and  his 
having  now  become,  whatever  may  originally 
have  been  the  case,  sincerely  bent  on  esta- 
blishing the  Catholic  religion,  he  was  not 
utterly  forgetful  of  the  interests  of  the  Pro- 
testant minority,  to  whom  he  had  till  recently 
belonged,  and  whose  arms  had  kept  open  for 
him  the  road  to  the  throne.  He  knew,  what 
nuiny  of  his  new  advisers  did  not,  that  it  was 
possible  to  be  a  Huguenot  and  yet  a  pious 
man.  He  saw  that  Casaubon  had  the  zeal 
without  the  fanaticism  of  the  Calvinists,  and 
— strange  inconsistency  of  the  human  heart ! 
— the  libertine  and  the  gamester  delighted  to 
talk  with  the  pious,  devout,  and  almost  ascetic 
scholar  of  their  common  religious  hopes. 
There  was  no  hypocrisy  here :  it  was  but  the 
other  side  of  the  man.  Pursuing  his  licen- 
tious amours  at  fifty,  with  a  passion  unpar- 
donable at  twenty-five,  he  loved  to  listen  to 
the  seaching  sermons  of  the  Pere  Cotton,  and 
to  the  serious  and  solemn  conversation  of 
Casaubon — *  graves  cum  rege  de  pietate  ser- 
mones.' 

The  Pere  Cotton,  a  Jesuit,  was  the  King's 
confessor,  and  such  was  his  influence  that  it 
was  said  of  Henri  that  he  had  cotton  in  his 
ears.  The  ill  offices  of  the  Jesuit  were  never 
wanting  to  discredit  the  Huguenot  Perse- 
vering calumny,  which,  addressed  to  a  weak 
prince,  is  certain  death  to  the  object  of  his 
estimation,  is  at  least  a  slow  poison  with  the 
strongest  minds,  and  after  a  lengthened  ab- 
sence of  the  King  from  Paris,  the  clouded 
brow  and  averted  eye  would  declare  to  Ca- 
saubon how  the  enemy  had  improved  their 
opportunitiea.    The  imgr^^^T^^^^gJ^ 
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by  renewed  intercourse,  and  the  eulogioms  of 
more  candid  and  loftier  minds.  It  is  a  high 
testimony  to  Casaubon's  personal  worth,  that 
the  best  men  of  both  religions  were  his  friends, 
and  that  his  enemies  were  the  fiercest  and 
most  bigoted  partisans  of  the  rival  creeds. 
The  premier  president,  Achille  de  Harlay,  his 
brother  in-law,  the  great  De  Thou,  and  Petau 
(Paul),  great-uncle  of  the  celebrated  Jesuit 
theologian,  were  a  tried  trio,  who,  though 
Catholics,  stood  by  him  against  all  opponents. 
It  was  to  De  Thou's  interference  that  he  was 
now  indebted  for  not  being  disappointed  of 
the  post  of  King's  Librarian.  Casaubon  had 
for  tnree  years  had  the  patent  of  survivorship 
in  his  possession  ;  but  with  great  delicacy  had 
never  mentioned  it  to  the  aged  occupant  of 
the  office,  though  at  different  times  he  re- 
ceived much  annoyance  from  him.  When  he 
died,  the  same  Spanish  cabal  that  had  cla- 
moured against  the  appointment  of  Sully  as 
ambassador  to  England,  because  he  was  a 
Huguenot,  were  urgent  with  the  King  that  so 
responsible  a  post  as  the  custody  of  the  MSS. 
of  the  Fathers  should  not  be  intrusted  to  Ca- 
saubon. To  avoid  seeming  however  to  pass 
him  over  on  account  of  his  religion,  they 
proposed  to  invite  Grotius  from  me  Hague, 
to  show  that  the  objections  were  on  personal 
grounds.  Casaubon,  with  a  lofty  pride  of 
spirit,  refused  to  solicit  or  to  urge  his  claims ; 
but  the  cotton  with  which  the  royal  ears  were 
stopped  was,  as  yet,  penetrable  by  the  voice 
of  De  Thou,  who  was  grand  master  of  the 
Library,  His  interference  was  decisive.  Ca- 
saubon was  confirmed  in  the  place,  with  an 
addition  of  400  francs  to  his  pension. 

With  an  office  thus  honourable,  of  which, 
though  not  a  sinecure,  the  duties  were  light 
and  congenial,  enjoying  the  esteem  of  all  the 
good  and  wise  of  the  capital,  and  having 
achieved  a  European  reputation,  the  ppsition 
of  Casaubon  might  appear  even  enviable,  and 
might  certainly  nave  been  supposed  produc- 
tive of  content.  But  there  were  bitters  in  the 
cup,  and  before  we  charge  the  repining  tone 
in  which  he  always  spoke  of  his  situation  in 
Paris,  to  dissatisfied  temper,  we  must  make 
allowance  for  the  annoyances  to  which  he  was 
exposed.  A  stipend  of  2600  francs,  though 
even  above  the  average  of  literary  incomes  at 
the  time,  was  a  narrow  dependence  for  a 
large  family  to  whose  periodical  increase  there 
seemed  no  end ;  and  he  had,  besides,  his 
sister  (a  widow)  and  her  child  on  his  hands. 
It  could  barely  have  met  their  necessary  re- 
quirements, and  education  for  the  sons,  or 
provision  for  the  daurfiters,  must  have  been 
out  of  the  question.  The  scale  of  living,  and 
of  every  other  expense,  was  far  higher  in  the 
capital  as  compared  with  the  provinces  than 
it  IS  at  present    He  could  not  rent  an  apart- 


ment that  would  hold  them  all,  (hough  small 
and  inconvenient,  under  300  francs.  The 
modest  portion  which  would  have  been  auit- 
able  for  the  daughters  of  a  provincial  curi 
would,  he  complains,  be  spumed  by  a  Parisian 
lackey.  When  the  city  of  Nismes  oflfered  him 
1800  francs  as  Professor,  he  admits  that  it 
was  better  than  the  2500  francs  he  had  at 
present,  if  he  took  into  account  the  cost  of 
residing  atthe  respective  places.  Independent 
of  his  salary  his  own  resources  were  next  to 
nothing ;  for  he  had  early  dipt  into  them  by 
the  indispensable  necessity  of  a  clasnical  li- 
brary, and  he  lost  the  remainder  of  bis  littJe 
patrimony,  while  still  charged  with  hk 
mother's  ^inture,  by  the  dishonesty  of  the 
corporati(m  of  Bordeaux.  The  total  had  bees 
but  some  1500  francs  and  35  sheep,  and  the 
greater  part  of  it  was  invested  in  bonds  of 
that  town.  The  municipality,  finding  the 
burthen  jnconvenient,  and  knowing  the  widow 
Casaubon  to  be  helpless,  repudiated  principal 
and  interest.  His  wife's  fortune  was  lost  io  a 
way  he  thought  still  more  grievous,  by  the 
rapacity  and  mjusticeof  the  Senate  and  Pres- 
bytery of  Geneva — his  own  Geneva,  for  which 
■*he  would  have  gladly  laid  down  his  life' — 
and  he  inveighs  with  much  vehemence  against 
the  '  unjust,  inhuman,  and  unrighteous  deci- 
sion of  these  pharisees  and  hypocrites  V  But 
John  Le  Clerc  had  heard  a  different  version 
from  his  grandfather  of  one  part,  at  least,  of 
these  proceedings.  Besides  a  considerable 
sum  of  money,  there  were  among  the  effects 
of  Henri  Estienne  at  Geneva  the  celebrated 
Greek  matrixes,  which  Francis  L  had  caused 
to  be  cast,  and  the  great  scholar  had  pawned 
them  in  some  pecuniary  crisis  for  400  crowns 
to  Nicolas  Le  Clerc  The  matrixes  were  now 
claimed  by  the  King  of  France  as  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Crown.  Whether  the  claim  was 
just  or  not,  one  thing  was  clear,  that  Le  Clerc 
was  entitled  to  his  400  crowns,  and  we  must 
certainly  confirm  the  decision  of  tiie  Genevan 
courts,  that  the  money  ought  to  come  from 
the  estate  of  Henri  Estienne.  If  the  matrixes 
were  not  his,  he  had  no  power  to  mortgage 
them,  and  if  they  were,  the  French  Crown, 
which  wrongfully  claimed  them  of  the  heirs, 
was  the  party  in  fault,  and  not  the  magistrata 
of  Geneva.  Le  Clerc  had  the  strongest  rea- 
son to  complain,  for  he  was  only  reimbursed 
the  half  of  his  loan ;  and  though  it  was  mean 
in  a  King  of  France  to  withdraw  from  the 
Estienne  family  at  the  tliird  generation  the 
stock  in  trade  which  had  been  turned  to  sodi 
noble  account,  it  is  yet  admitted  that  Fraods 
I.  had  never  pretended  that  they  were  an  ab- 
solute gift. 

Casaubon  was  more  justified  in  his  constant 
uneasiness  at  the  uncertain  tenure  of  what  he 
continued  to  enjoy,  zeltv^^^i^^pcnlty  he 
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ould  toucliliis  quarter's  salary  of  600  fraocs, 
tecauae  perchance  300,000  in  bard  cash  bad 
►een  handed  over  tbat  morning  tx)  Made- 
Qoiselle  d'Entraguea.  No  sums  were  too 
ast  to  be  lavished  on  the  King's  pleasures ; 
r  the  money  is  not  forthcoming,  tne  gahelle 
an  be  doubled,  and  a  tax  of  15  per  cent,  can 
»e  laid  on  woollen  clotbs ;  no  sum  was  too 
imall  not  to  be  grudged  to  the  most  learned 
cholar  in  France.  Henri  IV.  was  a  patron 
»f  literature,  and  ranks  not  the  lowest  among 
he  sovereigns  who  have  encouraged  and  pen- 
ioned  its  cultivators;  but  the  Marquise  de 
/^erneuil  would  not  have  stooped  to  pick  up 
k  draft  for  the  total  amount  of  the  bounty  be 
>e8towed  upon  authors  :  *  Hos  inter  sumptus 
estertia  Quintiliano  ut  multum  duo  suffi- 
iunL' 

Casaubon  soon  experienced  in  addition  the 
>ainfui  truth  that  the  man  who  accepts 
iftvours  at  court  belongs  no  longer  to  himself, 
ind  has  parted  with  bis  peace  and  independ- 
ence. Innumerable  compliances  and  accom- 
nodations  were  expected  of  biro,  which  were 
10  sacrifices  to  supple  courtiers,  but  were  felt 
13  humiliating  by  one  who  had  principles  to 
cherish.  All  offices,  small  as  well  as  great, 
^ere  in  former  times  held  during  the  pleasure 
)f  the  sovereign,  and  if  what  was  given  was 
itUe,  much  was  expected  in  return.  The  zeal 
)f  the  Jesuits,  co-operating  with  the  favour  of 
he  Court,  was  bringing  back  the  noblesse  to 
he  bosom  of  the  Church,  with  a  success  that 
ittracted  universal  attention,  and  was,  in  fact, 
;he  most  remarkable  occurrence  of  the  time. 
The  political  proneurs  of  the  League  were 
succeeded  in  the  pulpits  of  Paris  by  theo- 
logical controversialists,  incessantly  handling 
the  topics  of  Romanist  polemics.  In  point  of 
learning,  the  Reformed  party  in  France  were 
much  over-matched  by  their  antagonists,  and 
Casaubon  was  almost  the  only  exception 
imong  his  co-religionists  in  the  capital.  His 
immense  erudition,  his  standing  at  court,  the 
Favour  of  the  King,  and  the  friendship  of  the 
teamed,  made  him  conspicuous  above  the  ill- 
educated,  narrow,  and  obscure  knot  of  Cal- 
viuist  pastors,  who  ministered  to  the  spiritual 
wants  of  the  proscribed  congregations  at 
Hablon  or  Charenton.  When  his  friends  and 
patrons  were  going  over  daily,  he  became  a 
mark  for  the  renewed  assaults  of  the  prose- 
lytisers,  and  he  might  have  said,  as  Bellarmine 
did  of  himself  *Ego  punffor,  ego  plector.' 
At  each  fresh  triumph  in  other  quarters,  they 
returned  to  attack  the  fortress  that  still  defied 
them,  their  irritation  increasing  with  every 
repulse.  Du  Perron  reasoned  with  him  from 
antiquity;  Fronto  Ducseus  threatened  him 
with  the  loss  of  the  royal  favour ;  others  pro- 
mised him  all  the  rewards  that  Rome  could 
bestow.    Argument  he  waived,  though  pro- 


fessing himself  always  willing  to  listen,  ht  he 
had  seen  enough  of  controversy  to  be  con- 
vinced by  experience  of  the  truth  of  what  he 
had  read  in  Gregpry  Nazianzen,  that  no  fruit 
is  ever  gathered  from  the  thorns  of  dialectics. 
The  threats  he  despised,  and  the  offers  of 
preferment  he  indignantly  rejected.  His 
friends  who  were  Romanized  already  tried 
their  efforts.  Canaye  de  Fresne  contrived 
theological  breakfast  parties,  at  which  he  en- 
trapped Casaubon  into  the  company  of  Jesuit 
priests.  It  was  more  than  once  reported,  and 
believed,  that  he  had  actually  gone  over,  and 
the  rumours  were  by  no  means  fraudulent  in- 
ventions. They  originated  in  the  sincere  but 
precipitate  zeal  of  sanguine  religionists,  who, 
trained  to  think  prodigies,  when  their  own 
Church  was  concerned,  more  probable  than 
not,  were  always  believing  that  Christendom 
was  on  the  eve  of  returning  to  the  bosom  of 
the  Pope.  The  same  fallacious  dream  has 
been  indulged  by  the  Romanists  of  our  day, 
and  however  often  they  awake  to  find  that  it 
was  but  the  phantom  of  their  brain,  they  are 
always  ready  to  hail  anew  the  deceitful  vision. 
Our  Diarist's  conduct,  though  it  never  afforded 
any  real  ground  for  such  expectations,  wore 
just  that  complexion  which,  to  superficial  ob- 
servers, imports  hesitation  and  uncertainty. 
In  this  way  Baxter  was  abused  by  High 
Churchmen  as  a  Roundhead,  and  stigmatised 
as  an  Erastian  by  Nonconformists.  Casau- 
bon, on  solid  grounds  and  sufficient  know- 
ledge, was  distinctly  attached  to  the  Protes- 
tant form  of  faith  and  worship.  But  he  was 
moderate  in  his  opinions,  and  candid  in  his 
arguments,  and  while  his  temperate  language 
made  his  Roman  Catholic  companions  believe 
what  they  wished,  the  fanatics  of  his  own 
party  thought  it  treason  to  their  cause  that 
he  refused  to  father  the  whole  of  their  extra- 
vagaiJfe. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  examples  of 
Casaubon^s  impartiality  and  its  natural  con- 
sequences waff  exhibited  in  his  conduct  at  the 
conference  of  Fontainebleau,  which  has  been 
compared  with  that  of  Hampton  Court.  They 
had  little  resemblance  except  in  the  unfair- 
ness with  which  they  were  managed,  and 
the  clumsy  attempt  on  the  part  of  those  who 
got  them  up,  to  give  a  judicial  character  te  a 
foregone  conclusion.  The  issue  to  be  tried  at 
Fontainebleau  was  not  the  general  issue 
between  the  Roman  and  the  Protestant 
Church,  but  the  good  faith  of  certain  quota- 
tions from  the  Fathers,  in  a  book  on  the  Eu- 
charist, lately  published  by  Philippe  de  Mor- 
nay,  seigneur  de  Plessis-Marlv.  The  elegance 
of  the  style,  the.  noble  birth  of  the  author, 
and,  above  all,  his  lay  character,  had  caused 
the  book  to  make  a  ffreat  sensation.  There 
is  no  question  that  his  theological  learning, 
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of  wbich  he  made  a  wonderful  parade,  was 
unequal  to  the  undertaking.  Du  Perron  af- 
firmed that  there  were  at  least  500  false, 
garbled,  or  misinterpreted  citations  of  the  Fa- 
thers in  the  book,  and  Du  Plessis  challenged 
him  in  an  evil  hour  to  prove  his  charge. 
The  Bishop,  who  was  the  most  learned  theo- 
logian in  France,  accepted  the  challenge,  the 
King  took  up  the  matter,  and  Casaubon  was 
adroitly  nominated  by  the  Romanists  one  of 
the  arbitrators.  There  is  an  anecdote  current 
that  Henri  IV^  who  presided  at  the  discus- 
sion, turned  to  Sully  after  the  opening  debate, 
and  said,  *  What  think  you  of  your  Pope  f 
*  I  think,'  replied  Sully,  '  that  Momay  is  more 
of  a  Pope  than  you  imagine,  for  do  not  you 
see  that  he  is  conferring^  the  red  hat  upon 
the  Bishop  of  Evreux  V  The  minister  meant 
that  Du  Plessis,  by  the  weakness  of  his  cause, 
was  sure  to  give  his  popish  adversary  a  triumph 
which  would  end  in  his  being  made  a  Cardi- 
nal. Besides  fighting  feebly  while  the  con- 
test continued,  Sie  Protestant  pleaded  illness, 
and  withdrew  from  the  lists.  He  was  soon, 
in  fact,  convinced  that  his  cause  was  bad. 
The  greatest  amount  of  critical  erudition 
would  not  have  saved  from  innumerable 
blunders  any  one  who  embarked,  in  that 
age,  on  the  unexplored  ocean  of  patristic 
learning.  What  could  be  expected  from  a 
lay-gentleman  who  had  got  up  his  references 
for  the  occasion,  and  who  had  doubtless,  as 
Scaliger  asserted,  taken  the  majority  of  them 
at  second-hand  f  It  was  as  easy  for  Du  Per- 
ron to  expose  De  Momay,  as  for  Bentley  to 
demolish  ^oyle.  Though  the  real  question 
put  to  arbitremcnt  never  touched  the  merits 
of  the  respective  creeds,  it  was  sure  to  be  re- 
presented as  a  triumph  of  the  Romanists  over 
the  Protestant  cause.  No  Huguenot  could 
tomprehend  how  a  true  disciple  could  Aid  in 
the  result,  and  Casaubon,  for  pronouncing 
that  A  was  not  B,  was  believed  to  be  a  secret 
ally  of  the  enemy  and  a  traitor  to  his  faith. 
Pinauld,  one  of  the  ministers  at  Geneva,  and 
a  former  friend,  did  not  hesitate  to  write  to 
him  that,  after  the  part  he  had  played  at  the 
Conference,  it  must  be  doubtful  whether  he 
adhered  to  the  true  religion. 

In  the  midst  of  the  perplexities  which  be- 
set'him,  Casaubon  found,  or  rather  made, 
leisure  to  produce  an  enormous  commentary 
upon  Persius,  which  was  published  at  Paris 
in  1605.  None  of  his  works  were  elaborated 
with  greater  vexation  of  spirit,  and  he  de- 
clared that  he  had  exhausted  his  mind  upon 
the  task.  Scaliger,  who  had  a  low  opinion 
of  Persius,  wrote  to  Casaubon,  upon  receiving 
the  commentary,  that  'the 'sauce  was  worth 
more  than  the  fish.*  The  editor  adroitly 
turned  his  defence  of  his  author  into  a  pane- 
gyric upon  a  critic  who  would  brooK  no 


contradiction,  and  as  among  other  faults  he 
ha«i  objected  to  the  obscurity  of  the  satirist, 
Casaubon  wonders  that  anything  could  be 
obscure  to  the  divine  wit  of  Scaliger. 

In  January,  1009,  that  celebrated  scholar 
breathed  his  last     Besides  his  great  woik 
upon  chronology,  he  won  immense  distincdoa 
as  an  editor  of  classics.     Bayle  has  said,  in  a 
passage  quoted  by  M.  Nisard,  that  the  ancients 
would  laugh  if  they  could  read  the  thoughts 
that  were  imputed  to  them,  and  no  one  wsi 
ever  more  open  to  the  criticism  than   the 
younger  Scaliger.      He  showed  the    same 
partiality  for  ingenious  refinements  in  amend- 
ing as  in  interpreting  his  text;  but  nothing 
can  be  further  removed  than  the  blunders  of 
dulness,  and  the  extravagances  of  genius,  and 
his  very  errors  were  a  proof  of  his  powers. 
His  contemporaries  lavished  on  him   all  the 
flowers  of  panegyric    He  was  more  allied  to 
the  gods  than  to  men;  he  was  the  sun  of 
letters,  the  Hercules  of  the  Muses,  an  abyss 
of  erudition,  an  ocean  of  knowledge,  the  mi- 
racle of  nature.    Those  who  bestowed  the 
appellations    were     not    far    from    belier- 
ing  in  them,  and  their  subject   was  con- 
vinced of  their  literal  truth.    He  was  the 
most  arrogant  of  mortals,  and  the  faintest 
whisper  of  dissent  from  one  of  his  wild  con- 
jectures or  fanciful  explanations  almost  pot 
him  beside  himself.    He  recommended  the 
sceptics  to  light  a  candle  to  add  to  the  blaze 
of  noon-day,  and  warned  them  that  after  all 
it  would  be  useless,  since  no  light  could  en- 
able the  blind  to  see.    He  called  them  asse^ 
apes,  hogs,  beetles,  and  other  names  too  bad 
to  be  penned.    Much  of  the  homage  be  re- 
ceived was  due  to  the  circumstance  that  to 
kiss  his  foot  was  the  only  way  to  avoid  being 
kicked.     He  was  attended  by  Heinsiua  on 
his  death-bed,  and  the  last  words  which  leH 
from  the  lips  of  the  disdainful  dictator  were : 
— *  Fly  pnde  and  arrogance  ;  hate  as  much 
as  possible  ambition ;  take  care  above  all  to 
do  nothing  against  your  conscience.   My  son, 
it  is  over  with  me.    Your  Scaliger  has  lived.' 
The  scene  recalls  the  dying  words  of  Louis 
XIV,  to  his  successor.    *My  son,  you  art 
about  to  be  a  great  king,  but  depend  for  all 
your  happiness  upon  obedience  to  God,  and 
the  care  you  take  of  your  people.     Do  not 
imitate  me  in  mv  taste  for  buildings  and  waY^ 
They  are  the  ruin  of  a  nation.    I  have  often 
commenced  war  too  lightly,  and  persevered 
in  it  from  vanity.'    Of  all  the  lessons  which 
can  be  read  to  the  living,  none  speaks  so  power- 
fully as  this — that  the  commonest  exhorta- 
tion from  dying  men  is  to  avoid  the  vice  for 
which  they  have  been  notorious  themselves. 

The  Fontainebleau  Conference  was  held  ia 
1600,  the  first  year  of  Casaubon's  residence 
at  Paris,  and  fix>m  that  time  his  poaiti^ai  had 
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iDDoallj  become  more  uneasy.  Tbe  King 
md  the  Catholics  were  now  getting  weary  of 
he  protracted  siege.  They  resolved  to  push 
t  vith  redoubled  rigour,  and  oblige  him  to 
^pitulate.  Du  Perron  had  orders  to  pursue 
lim  like  his  shadow,  to  waylay  him  in  his 
^alks,  intrude  upon  his  meals,  and  sit  at  his 
ilbow  in  the  library.  On  all  these  occasions, 
;he  single  topic  of  conversation  wa^  the  errors 
)f  the  rrotestant,  and  the  infallibility  of  tbe 
flomanist  religion.  The  skilful  controver- 
dalist  enticed  the  scholar  upon  ground  to 
¥hich  he  was  a  comparative  stranger,  and 
where  he  himself  was  as  much  at  home  as 
!]lasaubon  would  have  been  in  Athenseus  or 
?ersius.  Once,  when  the  poor  man  felt  that 
f  he  had  the  best  cause  he  was  having  the 
nrorst  of  the  argument,  he  begged  that  the 
iiscussion  might  be  adjourned  to  the  follow- 
ng  day,  and  spent  the  night  in  reading  the 
Fathers.  A  night's'  reading  was  but  a  mi- 
«rable  training  for  a  conflict  with  a  theologian 
irho  had  prepared  himself  by  years  of  labo- 
ious  study  to  be  the  champion  of  his  church, 
md  the  morning's  conference  was  not  more 
)ropitiou8^  to  Oasaubon  than  that  of  the 
)reviou8  evening.  It  was  evident  to  him, 
ihat  he  could  not  continue  to  be  both  keeper 
)f  tbe  King's  library  and  of  his  own  con- 
icience,  and  it  is  thus  that,  with  a  summary 
>f  these  and  other  trials,  he  opens  the  Diary 
)f  the  year  1610: —  x 

*  May  the  year  which  this  day  eommences  be 
I  happy  one  to  us  all !  To  myself,  and  all  miae, 
vife,  children,  sister.  Grant  this,  O  everlasting 
jrod,  t  pray  thee  of  thy  mercy,  aod  for  the  merits 
>f  thy  only  begotten  Son,  Jesnt  Christ.  Now, 
f  ever,  yea  more  than  ever,  have  I  need  of  Thy 
lid  and  protection.  Now,  indeed,  have  I  to  fight 
vithout  ceasing  a  spiritual  fight  Not  a  day,  not 
in  hour,  ticarce  a  moment,  have  I  respite  from 
•heir  attempts  on' me.  The  antagonista,  too>  are 
luch  as  it  is  not  easy  either  to  nefiflect  or  shake 
)ff.  We  wrestle  with  men  of  the  first  considera- 
4on, either  for  learning  or  rank.  I  am  perpetually 
breed  to  argue  with  an  adversary  who  is,  without 
iispute,  of  all  on  that  akle^  the  first  in  learning, 
lecond  to  none  in  ability  [Da  Perron].  Again, 
1  have  to  support  the  most  pressing  instances 
rem  him  who  is  above  all  in  this  kioffdom  in 
^nk  [the  King],  and  to  whom,  under  God,  I  owe 
or  so  long,  maintenance,  favour,  and  the  leisure 
U]d  ease  I  now  enjoy.  The  matter  has  now  come 
o  that  pass,  that  if  I  persist  in  opposing  his 
^hes  b  this  particular,  1  must  forfeit  his  favour 
uid  benefits.  When  that  happens  what  is  to  be^ 
:ome  of  me?  Long  since,  when  I  foresaw  that 
t  would  come  to  mis  at  last,  I  tried  every  re- 
K>aree  I  could  think  of,  to  provide  for  myself 
Hsewhere.  But  all,  one  after  another,  failed  me. 
uany  offers  and  magnificent  promises  from  great 
Princes,  but  they  have  all  come  to  nothing.  My 
>wn  means,  besides,  are  in  the  most  desperate 
sonditkm.  My  sister  baa  lost  everything,  and  it 
dependent  on  me  for  support  I  am  made  liable 
^  her  creditoiB,  but  we  get  nothmg  from  those 


who  are  indebted  to  her. . . .  God  imtrortal !  my 
mind  shudders  lest,  thus  beset,  I  should  ofibnd 
thy  Divine  Majesty  by  doing  that  which  I  abhor 
and  detest  npuf  fun  t<^  ivpwa  ;t^wr.' — Eph»^ 
merideBt  p.  706. 

All  that  seemed  to  stand  between  him  and 
disgrace,  was  the  King's  personal  good  will 
Henri  IV.  though  entirely  selfish  and  destitute 
of  real  generosity,  had  a  hearfiness  and  frank- 
ness which  enabled  him  to  appreciate  honesty 
of  character  in  others.  This  was  a  very  in- 
secure guarantee ;  for  one  of  the  many  blots  in 
Henri's  character'was  the  facility  with  whidi, 
throughout  life,  he  let  his  friends  drop  when 
they  had  served  his  turn.  The  tie,  such  as  it 
was,  was  abruptly  severed  on  the  fatal  Htii 
of  May,  1610,  and  Caaaubon  was  abandoned 
to  the  chances  of  a  new  court,  where  the  face 
of  everything  was  changed,  and  where  he 
was  only  certain  of  the  single  fact,  that  his 
enemies  were  much  more  powerful  than  his 
friends. 

At  this  juncture  a  new  and  unexpected 
patron  appeared  on  the  scene,  '  a  deus  ex 
machina,'  just  at  the  crisis  when  he  was 
wanted  most  Many  years  before,  while 
James  I.  was  only  King  of  Scotland,  Oasau- 
bon had  opened  a  correspondence  with  that 
prince.  Though  unverscKi  in  the  more  deli- 
cate arts  *  de  salon,'  he  administered  flattery 
in  no  sparing  doses,  and  apologised  for  the 
liberty  he  was  taking  by  the  necessity  he  felt 
to  praise  the  rare  qualitiee  of  the  Scottish 
monarch*  After  James  succeeded  to  the 
crown  of  England,  he  had  more  than  once  in- 
vited Oasaubon  over,  who,  as  long  as  his  first 
protector  lived,  did  not  think  it  grateful  to  quit 
his  service.  The  obstacle  was  removed,  and 
the  Queen  Regent  (Marie  de  Medicis)  gave 
him  a  graceful  cong^.  She  parted  from  him 
with  reluctance,  made  him  engage  to  return, 
and  insisted  on  his  leaving  behind  him  his 
family  and  his  books.  His  English  friends  too 
advised  his  coming  over  alone,  to  see  how  he 
liked  it  Our  insular  manners  were  peculiar, 
and  above  all,  it  could  not  be  known  without 
trial,  how  he  would  relish  the  usages  of  the 
Anglican  Church.  A  prebendal  stall  in  Can- 
terbury was  assigned  him,  though  a  layman, 
with  uie  addition  of  a  pension  of  300/^  a 
year. 

While  the  negotiations  were  pending,  an 
unexpected  calamity  came  to  trouble  hb  good 
fortune.  The  Romanists,  unaUe  to  shake  the 
father,  seduced  his  eldest  son  by  a  considera- 
ble annuity  to  embrace  their  creed.  He  was 
a  mere  lad  of  nineteen,  who  was  utterly  inca- 
pable of  pronouncing  on  the  controversy,  but 
It  was  a  triumph  to  the  Catholics  to  be  able 
to  all^e  that,  in  apite  of  hit  paternal  par- 
tialitiesy  he  had  found  their  arguments  mo^ 
oonviudDg  than  Oaaaubon'a.  ^ 
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The  adoption  of  new  habits  at  fifty  years  of 
age  mu8t  have  cost  something  even  to  one  so 
habitually  regardless  of  physical  enjoyment 
Besides  the  ordinary  grievances  of  the  *  Fran- 
^ais  chez  T^tranger,' — the  language,  the  coin- 
age, the  landlord,  the  servant,  the  custom- 
house, each  of  which  brought  their  share  of 
troubles, — there  was  the  vast  difference  in 
1610  between  l^ngland  and  France  in  respect 
of  the  comforts  and  accommodations  of  life. 
The  little  conveniences  and  luxuries,  which 
are  now  within  reach  of  all  but  the  poorest, 
were  then  confined  to  our  great  houses.  As 
long  as  he  was  the  guest  of  the  Bishop  of  Ely, 
or  of  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  the  privation  was 
not  felt,  but  when  he  entered  on  a  house  in 
St  Mary  Axe  we  find  him  complaining  that 
*  he  suffered  from  the  want  of  everything  to 
which  he  had  been  accustomed  through  life, 
money  excepted.'  Of  this,  through  James's 
liberality,  he  had  what  appeared  to  him 
wealth.  His  first  impulse  on  becoming  mas- 
ter of  so  much  ready  money  had  been  to 
indulge  in  books;  but  finding  books,  like 
household  stuff,  far  more  costly  in  England 
than  in  France,  he  came  to  a  resolution  to  al- 
low himself  only  a  single  work,  with  a  reser- 
vation which  every  biblomaniac  will  com- 
mend, *  excepto  si  quid  forte  occurrat  rarius.' 

On  the  more  important  subject  of  religious 
worship  and  belief,  all  doubt  was  speedily  re- 
moved. Though  Casaubon  had  previously 
conversed  much  with  the  English,  he  was  im- 
perfectly acquainted  with  the  peculiarities  by 
which  the  Anglican  is  distinguished  from 
the  other  Protestant  churches.  Such  inquiries 
did  not  come  within  the  range  of  his  curiosity, 
and  he  had  never  even  witnessed  the  ceremo- 
nies at  the  celebration  of  the  mass  till  his  stay 
at  Lyons  in  1598.  But  the  conclusions  of  his 
mind  were  in  harmony  with  '  Anglicanism ' 
before  he  had  heard  of  it  He  was,  as  we 
have  seen,  sincerely  averse  to  Popery ;  of  this 
he  had  given  the  best  evidence,  in  hazarding 
for  ten  years  every  temporal  interest  rather 
than  conform  to  it  where  it  was  the  esta- 
blished, favoured,  and  popular  form  of  religion. 
At  the  same  time  he  was  aware  that  extrava- 
gant zeal  had  impelled  the  Protestants  to  re- 
pudiate, for  the  mere  sake  of  differing,  every 
pActice  which  had  been  defiled  by  the  touch 
of  Rome.  His  Genevan  Calvinism  had  been 
corrected  by  an  acquaintance  with  primitive 
antiquity,  and  he  had  often  expressed  to  Du 
Moulin  himself  his  condemnation  of  the  ex- 
treme doctrines  of  grace  and  predestination 
propounded  in  their  pulpits.  As  soon  as  the 
English  Liturgy  and  worship  was  presented 
to  his  view,  he  seemed  to  recognise  it  at  once 
as  the  realization  of  his  dreams  and  fondest 
desires.  The  first  celebration  of  the  Commu- 
nion he  witness^  in  St  Paul's  especially 


struek  him :  *  Vidi  sanctA  Euchmristise  oom* 
munionem,  certe  longe  aliam  quam  ^>ad  not 
in  Gallia.  Itaque  te  magis  amplector,  Eode- 
sia  Anp;licana,  ut  quae  a  veteri  Ecdesia  pro- 
pius  absis '  (p.  786).  If  his  life  and  <Aaracl)er 
did  not  exclude  the  suspicion  of  inaipcerity, 
it  would  be  sufficient  to  remark  that  all  hii 
position  required  was  a  bare  acquiescence  k 
the  Angliean  forms.  His  admiration  and  rap- 
tures were  entirely  voluntary,  and  are  ben 
recorded  among  his  private  thoughts.  Nor 
does  he  spare  censure  where  he  differed,  as 
when  at  tne  consecration  of  a  bishop,  though 
he  approved  the  ritual,  he  thought  it  overl^ 
with  too  much  pomp  and  show. 

The  general  cordiality  with  which  be  was 
welcomed  by  the  bishops  and  dei^  aoothed 
his  amiable  but  irritable  nature.  He  was  the 
London  lion  of  the  season.  He  resolved  to 
settle,  and  sent  for  his  family  and  his  bo<^; 
but  the  French  Queen,  Marie  de  Medida,  re- 
fused to  let  the  latter  go.  He  had  only  leave 
of  absence  for  a  year,  and  she  kept  his  libraij 
as  security  for  his  return.  In  vain  his  wile 
went  back  to  Paris,  as  his  special  ambaasa 
dor,  to  procure  a  reversal  of  the  decree ;  the 
Queen  would  on]y  relent  so  £Eir  as  to  allow  her 
to  carry  him  a  few  of  the  most  impoitaat 
This  cruel  act  must  have  been  a  daily  vexa- 
tion for  the  rest  of  his  life.  The  present 
stores  of  the  Brftish  Museum  could  not  have 
supplied  the  place  of  his  own  well-tfaambed 
volumes,  which  were  covered  with  his  notes, 
and  where  he  could  put  his  finger  upon  any 
passage  he  reouired.  When  engaged  in  com- 
posing his  suDsequent  works,  how  ofien  he 
must  have  recalled  some  memorandum  oa 
the  margin,  which  would  have  saved  him 
hours  of  research,  and  the  trial  to  his  temper 
must  have  worn  him  more  than  aU  the  extra 
toil. 

The  King  was  enchanted  at  having  got  a 
new  gossip,  and  withal  so  capable,  one  who, 
whether  the  talk  fell  on  the  affairs  of  the 
French  Protestants,  on  the  hereey  of  Vont, 
or  the  errors  of  the  Douay  version,  was  e<pia&y 
intelligent  and  informed.  Casaubon  was  so 
less  won  by  the  Eing^s  honhxnnie^  and  the 
odd  mixture  of  sense  and  puerility  whi^ 
made  Sully  call  him  *the  wisest  fool  in  Chris- 
tendom.' James  was  perpetually  summoniqg 
him  to  Greenwich,  to  Theobald's,  to  Roysloa, 
much  to  Casaubon's  disturbance,  yet  it  w» 
done  with  so  much  hearty  zest  for  his  so- 
ciety, that  the  patient  could  not  bring  hin- 
self  to  complain  aloud  of  these  invasions  of 
his  time,  though  he  groaned  in  secret  over 
the  Court  attendance,  and  thought  eveiy 
hour  lost  which  was  spent  away  from  hii 
books.  Wh^  he  escaped  to  his  study  it  wai 
no  longer  to  execute  his  fiivourite  scb^aaea 
During  the  latter  portion  of  his  rondenos  a 
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France  h«  was  engafi^  on  Polybisa,  bat  he 
old  Grotios  in  1613  that  he  had  ceased  to 
neddle  with  a  militarj  history  to  which  he 
>eeQ  directed  by  the  martial  monarch  he 
brmerly  served,  and  had  now  turned  his 
ittentioB  to  the  topics  which  interested  the 
Sngiish  King,  who  was  more  for  peace  than 
or  war.  The  only  war  which  James  lored 
ras  theological  controversy,  and  Casaubon, 
o  whom  nothing  woold  have  oorae  amiss,  if 
t  had  involved  the  elucidation  of  a  Greek  or 
iiAtin  author,  was  set  down  to  what,  with 
kim,  was  the  wearisome  task  of  answering 
^rminians  and  Jesuits. 

Before  he  left  Paris  the  affairs  of  his  family 
md  friends  had  largely  encroached  on  his 
ime  and  thoughts.  These  concerns  multiply 
?ith  years,  and  we  carry  on  the  business  of 
he  study  at  an  increasing  disadvantage. 
I^e  find  him  exclaimin/s:  at  that  period, — 
Olim  inter  literatoa  nomen  habuimus ;  nunc 
o  miseriarum  sumos  redacti,  at  dies  totos 
imittarans,  vix  unam  horam  libris  irapenda- 
nns  r  The  polemical  taint,  with  which  the 
lew  atmosphere  he  breathed  in  London  wab 
mpregnated,  was  still  more  damaging  to  his 
iterary  powers  than  the  distractions  of  busi- 
ness. The  attempt  to  make  his  great  name 
n  letters  available  in  the  warfare  with  the 
itomanists,  could  only  tarnish  his  reputation 
is  a  scholar,  instead  of  the  scholar  giving 
reight  to  the  theologian.  Two  things  were 
ndispensable  for  the  task,  neither  of  which 
vere  possei^ed  by  Casaubon — a  dialectical 
raining  ftnd  a  profound  knowledge  of  Chris- 
ian  aMIquity.  He  had  chosen  for  himself  a 
lifferent  branch,  and  to  change  his  weapon 
?as  to  resign  his  skill.  After  fencing  with 
^^ronton  du  Due,  Du  Perron,  and  Vorst,  he 
!ame  to  a  ooropromise  with  his  employer, 
•t  was  agreed  Uiat  he  should  prepare  a  reply 
0  Baronios,  for  which  he  had  be&^n  to  col- 
ect  materials  in  France,  and  which,  as  it  in- 
volved a  little  of  everything,  would  fall  in 
oroetimee  with  his  own  taste,  and  sometimes 
vith  that  of  the  royal  pedagogue  who  had 
)urcha^  the  right  to  guide  his  pen.  The 
)ook  would  comprise  controversy,  theology, 
listory,  and  classical  lore,  and  besides  Uie 
»ther  advantages  of  the  compound,  it  was  a 
)artial  fulfilment  of  the  vow,  often  made,  and 
lever  kept,  to  resign  profane  for  sacred  leani- 
ng. *I  am  not  able,*  he  said,  in  givinj^  an 
iccount  of  hia  progress  in  the  undertwng, 
to  disguise  my  taste  for  letters,  but  my  highest 
>leasure  is,  that  I  am  Uius  growing  old  in  the 
neditaUon  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  that  so 
[  shall  die.'  The  '  Annales  Ecclesiasticl '  of 
Baronius  were  correctly  desiffnated  by  Pithou, 

Annals  on  the  Power  of  the  Pope,'  and  as 
nust  invariably  happen  with  works,  which 
nstead  of  embodying  the  reaolts  of  honest  re- 
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search,  are  a  forced  adaptation  of  evidence  to 
a  previous  prejudice,  it  swarmed  with  mis- 
statements. But  if  it  was  easy  to  detect  in- 
numerable errors,  unfortunately  Casaubon 
committed  many  himself — 

*  Wedged  in  the  limber  which  he  strove  to  rend.' 

It  is  admitted  that  the  '  Exercitationes  con- 
tra Baronium '  were  a  failure,  and,  with  his 
usual  fate,  Casaubon  gave  satisfaction  to  no 
one.  A  student  of  our  time  who  takes  up 
the  work  might  be  disposed  to  object  that 
the  errata  were  signalised  with  too  much 
virulence.  The  Juigliah  bishops  thought 
otherwise.  It  was  a  vituperative  age ;  and 
when  a  controversialist  assumed  the  rod  for 
his  party  he  was  expected  to  wield  it  with  fe- 
rocity, and  to  do  his  utmost  to  flay  as  well  as 
refute  his  antagonist 

The  *  ExerciUitiones '  appeared  in  1614. 
They  had  but,  as  Du  Plessis  said,  knocked 
down  a  few  of  the  battlements  of  the  great 
edifice  of  Baronius,  and  were  themselves  but 
a  fragment  of  what  Casaubon  had  once  de- 
signed. But  he  had  m^ny  waminfifs  to  gather 
up  his  sheaves  in  haste.  It  had  been  a  life- 
long struggle  between  the  '  vivida  vis  animi,' 
and  the  weakness  and  maladies  of  the  flesh. 
Even  with  care  and  nursing,  so  frail  a  tabei^ 
nacle  could  not  probably  have  held  together 
much  longer ;  but  it  had,  on  the  contrary,  to 
bear  up  a^inst  severe  labour,  and  a  fretful 
temper.  He  was  in  his  fifty-sixth  year,  and 
began  himself  to  feel  the  premonitions  of  the 
speedy  decay  which  three  years  before  had 
been  plainly  legible  to  the  professional  eye  of 
his  intelligent  physician,  Raphael  Thoris.  He 
was  now  no  sooner  called  in  than  he  dis- 
covered the  lines  of  death  in  the  dark  ring 
round  the  eye,  the  prominent  cheek-bone,  the 
hectic  flush,  the  sunken  chest,  and  the  inces- 
sant cough.  Four  years  of  unintermitted 
labour  had  deepened  all  the  shades  of  the 
prison-house.  In  vain  did  friends,  physicians, 
and  his  own  good  sense  prescribe  rest  It 
was  worse,  he  said,  than  disease,  and  that  he 
never  suffered  more  than  when  his  pains 
were  sharpened  by  inaction,  and  the  re- 
flection of  the  detriment  it  was  to  his  studiee. 
He  had  long  in  truth  been  '  bankrupt  of  life, 
and  prodigal  of  ease.'  Scaliger,  who  had 
never  seen  him,  had  heard  some  years  befbre 
that  he  was  'tout  courb6  d'6tude;'  but  the 
machine  had  been  kept  going  by  the.  energy 
of  the  spring,  and  the  feeling  that  he  had 
pored  over  books  till  to  desist  was  to  make 
his  existence  a  blank  to  everything  except 
irritating  longings  after  the  forbidden  fruit 
As  his  end  drew  near,  new  symptoms  snper- 
vened.  They  were  attended  with  excruciat- 
ing pains,  and  were  so  unuiuai  in  their  nature. 
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as  to  put  the  medical  science  of  the  time 
completely  at  fault.  The  appearances  indi- 
cated either  a  calculous  affection — the  disease 
of  the  sedentary  student — inflammation  of 
the  bladder,  or  granular  degeneration  of  the 
kidneys.  A  post  mortem  examination  dis- 
closed, what  it  was  otherwise  impossible  to 
detect,  a  singular  and  monstrous  malforma^ 
tion  of  the  vesica,  which  no  skill  could  have 
arrested,  but  which  studious  habits  had  doubt- 
less developed  with  accelerated  rapidity.  It 
carried  him  off  with  great  suffering,  July  6th, 
1614.* 

The  life  of  Casaubon  is  justly  considered 
one  of  the  most  tranquil  and  prosperous  of 

'  any  scholar  of  his  day — the  proper  meed  of 
his  extraordinary  learning,  uprightness,  and 

~  moderation.  He  was  a  stranger  to  the  worst 
vicissitudes  of  his  calling,  and  neither  wanted 
bread,  like  Scaliger  in  his  prime,  nor  died, 
like  his  father-in-law,  in  an  hospital  in  his 
age.  He  equally  escaped  many  of  the  per- 
sonal rivalries  and  incessant  disputes  which 
rendered  learning  less  a  peaceful  pursuit  than 
an  irritating  warfare.  Yet  the  moment  we 
come  to  taEe  a  closer  view  we  discover  that 
the  brow  which  looked  smooth  at  a  distance 
is  wrinkled  with  care.  If  we  go  with  Casau- 
bon into  his  study,  we  find  him  beset  with 
difficulties,  and  groaning  with  weariness ;  if 
we  follow  him  hjto  his  family,  we  see  him 
pinched  at  the  present  and  anxious  for  the 
future  ;  if  we  behold  him  in  his  professorial 
chair,  we  perceive  that  the  outward  honour  is 
associated  with  endless  and  almost  insupport- 
able mortifications;  if  we  accompany  him  to 
the  French  capital,  a  history  is  unfolded  to 
us  of  hopes  deferred,  of  humiliating  attend- 
ances to  extort  the  payment  of  his  pittance, 
of  harassing  discussions  with  Catholics,  and 
injurious  suspicions  from  Protestants ;  if  we 
cross  the  Channel  with  him,  and  attend  him 
to  the  court  of  James,  we  observe  that  though 
a  richer  he  is  not  a  happier  man — that  he  has 
purchased  pecuniary  independence  by  mental 
slavery — that  the  student,  to  his  misery,  must 
play  the  courtier,  the  scholar  become  a  theolo- 
gian, the  critic  a  controversialist,  and  that 
even  the  advantages  he  obtained  have  only 
been  procured  when  age  is  creeping  over  him, 
and  sickness  has  seized  upon  him.  Those 
whose  lives  have  been  a  greater  struggle,  and 
who  have  worked  more  unremittingly  for  a 
smaller  reward,  may  complain  that  their  lot 
has  been  cast  upon  stony  ground ;  but  the 
majority  of  men  of  letters  will  rather  have 
reason  to  gather  courage  and  cheerfulness 
from  the  example,  and  be  thankful  that,  with 
all  the  hardships  of  our  time,  it  is  at  least  an 

.  improvement  on  the  generation  of  CasauboB. 
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Experiments.  By  Rev.  N.  S.  Godfrey. 
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12.  Table-Talking ;  Disclosures  of  Salome 
'  Wonders  and  Prophetic  Signs ;  a  Word 

for  the   Wise.    By  Rev.  E.  Gilaon,  llJL 
London,  1853. 

*  WHAT  are  we  to  belieifeP  as  to  Mesmer 
ism,  Electro-Biology,  Odyliam,  Table-TumiBg, 
and  (we  are  almost  ashamed  to  be  obliged  to 
add)  Spirit-Rapping  and  Table-Talking,  is  a 
question  which  most  persons  have  saleed 
themselves  or  others  during  the  last  few 
years,  and  to  which  the  answers  have  vsakd 
with  the  amount  of  information  possessed  by 
the  respondent,  with  his  previous  habits  of 
thought,  with  his  love  of  the  marvcUoin»'or 
his  desire  to  bring  everything  to  the  tal  of 
sober  sense.  And  thus  an  ascending  series 
is  formed,  of  which  the  base  is  composed  of 
those  utter  sceptics  who  discredit  tbci  genvbe- 
ness  of  all  the  asserted  pbenoib^a,  nuunUiB- 
ing  that  none  but  fbolt  or  knaves  eouJd  1^ 
hold  suck  nonsebse ;  wMtst  it  oohmnatea  n 
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who  find  noting  too  hard  for  *  spiritual' 
agencj,  and  who  recognise. in  the  wondrous 
revelations  of  a  clairvoyante,  and  in  the  dis- 
persion of  a  tumour — in  the  communications 
rf  departed  spirits  with  their  surviving  friends, 
wd  in  the  rotation  of  a  table — in  the  induc- 
tion of  profound  insensibiJity  during  the  per- 
brmance  of  a  severe  operation,  and  in  the 
}8cillations  of  a  suspended  button^ — ^in  the 
mbjugation  of  the  actions  of  one  individual 
to  the  will  of  another,  and  in  the  flexure  of  a 
bazel  twig — in  everything,  in  short,  great  and 
unall,  which  they  cannot  otherwise  explain — 
the  manifestations  of  some  occult  power,  to  be 
ranked  among  the  cosmical  forces,  but  not  to 
t)e  identified  with  any  one  of  those  previously 
recognised. 

To  the  class  of  earnest  and  rigorous  in- 
quirers, whom  the  true  philosopher,  whatever 
>e  his  pursuit,  welcomes  as  his  most  valuable 
coadjutors,  the  Mesmerists  and  their  allies 
iiave  ever  shown  a  decided  repugnance.  '  All 
)r  nothing'  seems  to  be  ihe  motto  of  the  lat- 
ter, who  act  as  if  a  rational  explanation  of 
iny  one  of  their  marvels  were  a  thinff  to  be 
leprecated.  In  order  to  reconcile  this  dis- 
iouraging  treatment  with  their  professions  of 
"eadiness  to  court  investigation,  they  have 
lad  recourse  to  the  hypothesis,  that,  just  as 
i  damp  atmosphere  around  an  electrical 
nachine  prevents  a  high  state  of  electric  ten- 
sion, the  presence  of  even  £^  candid  sceptic 
veakens  the  mesmeric  force;  und  this,  not 
nerely  when  he  manifests  his  incredulity  by 
lis  language,  his  tones,  or  his  loc^s,  but  when 
le  keeps  it  concealed  beneath  the  semblance 
)f  indinerenoe. 

It  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  difficulties 
vhicb  honest  investigators  long  encountered, 
hrough  being  treate^i  as  antagonists  by  most 
>f  those  to  whom  tliey  might  naturally  have 
ooked  for  assistance,  that  they  have  until  re- 
■ently  done  little  to  enlighten  the  public. 
>o  long  as  they  could  not  inake  up  their  own 
oinds,  it  was  neither  prudent  nor  right  that 
hey  should  attempt  to  guide  the^  opinions  of 
>thers;  and  the  discreet  silence  whiph  best 
)ecame  them,  wast  only  broken  by  an  occa- 
ional  intimation  from  some  of  our  medical 
authorities  of  Uie  direction  their  re9,earche8 
?ere  taking. 

Recent  events,  however,  have  worked  a 
^eat  change.  The  obstacles,  which  beset 
he  inquiry,  whilst  Mesmerism  alone  was  in 
luestion,  nave  been  overcome  by  the  intro- 
luctiou  of  jpQethod^,  in  which  a  large  number 
»f  the  phenqmena  can  be  developed,  without 
iven  the  semblance  qf  that  exertion  of  power 
)V  one  person  ov^r  another,  which  was  always 
he  i^ost,Bu^picioU9  feature  in  the  Mesmeric 
ystem* ,  The  first  impprtant  step  wa^  made 


by  Mr.  Braid,  a  surgeon  in  Manchester ;  who 
discovered,  about  twelve  years  sind^,  that  a 
state  of  coma  passing  into  somnambulism  (to 
which  he  gave  the  appropriate  designation  of 
Hypnotkm\  can  be  induced  in  numerous  in- 
dividuals, of  all  ranks,  ages,  and  tempera- 
ments ;  and  that  the  phenomena  of  this  state 
are  so  essentially  the  same  with  those  of  the 
(so-called)  Mesmeric  somnambulism,  as  to 
afford  the  most  valuable  assistance  in  the 
analysis  of  the  real  nature  of  the  latter.  In 
both  the  somnambulist  appears  to  be  incapa- 
ble of  controlling  his  ideas,  his  feelings  or  nis 
actions ;  and  is  entirely  amenable  to  the  will 
of  another,  who  may  govern  the  course  of  his 
thoughts  at  his  own  pleasure,  and  oblige  him 
to  execute  any  command.  The  clue  to  the 
marvel  was  soon  found  by  Mr.  Braid,  in  the 
concentrated  operation  of  that  principle  of 
suggestion  which  has  long  been  known  to 
psychologists ;  and  under  the  guidance  of  this 
idea,  he  nas  subsequently  followed  up  the  in-  ^ 
vestigation  with  great  intelligence,  making  no 
mystery  of  his  proceedings,  but  courting  in- 
vestigation in  every  possible  way. 

In  the  course  of  his  researches,  Mr.  Braid 
discovered  that  a  kindred  mental  condition 
may  occasionally  be  superinduced  upon  the 
waking  state,  without  passing  through  the 
stage  of  comatose  insensibility ;  and  that  in 
some  susceptible  individuals,  it  is  sufficient 
that  the  attention  should  be  fixed,  for  a  few 
minutes,  or  even  for  a  few  seconds,  upon  any 
object  whatever.  We  ourselves  witnessed  a 
remarkable  series  of  experiments,  at  least 
seven  years  ago,  upon  a  gentleman  of  higk 
literary  and  scientific  attainments,  who  pos- 
sessed in  an  unusual  degree  the  power  of 
self-concentration.  It  only  r^uired  him  to- 
place  his  hand  upon  the  table,  and  contem- 
plate it  for  half  a  minute,  to  be  entirely  unr 
able  to  draw  it  back,  if  assured  in  a  deter- 
mined tone  that  he  could  not  possibly  do  no* 
When  he  had  gazed  for  a  short  time  upon 
the  poles  of  a  magnet,  he  could  be  brought 
to  see  fiames  issuing  from  them,  of  any  form 
or  colour  that  the  operator  chose  to  name ;. 
and  when  his  hand  was  on  one  of  the  poles, 
the  peremptory  assurance  that  he  could  not 
detach  it  was  sufficient  to  retain  it  with  such 
tenacity,  that  Mr.  Braid  dragged  him  round 
the  room,  in  a  manner  that  realized  Oammer 
Grethel's  story  of  the  Golden  6oose.  Irfie 
character  of  the  *  subject*  placed  him  beyond 
the  suspicion  oif  deceit ;  and  we  had  been 
prepared  by  our  previous  inquiries  to  find 
nothing  too  strange  for  belief,  that  bonld  ^ 
referred  to  the  simple  and  intellidble  princi- 
ple of  suggestion.  We  hope,  before  we  have 
done,  to  bring  our  readers  to  tbe  same  coo* 
elusion. 

Notwithstanding  that  Mr.  Braid^  inye^Vi- 
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gations  jurere  thus  carried  on  for  several  years, 
they  did  not  attract  the  notice  that  might  have 
been  anticipated  for  them.  The  slight  diffi- 
culties which  attended  the  employment  of 
his^hypnotic  method,  were  sufficient  to  keep 
it  from  coming  into  ordinaiy  use ;  and  as  the 
public  is  always  more  prone  to  run  after 
"what  is  marvellous,  than  even  to  walk  towards 
what  is  rational,  the  champions  of  Mesmerism 
continued  to  have  it  pretty  much  their  own 
way.  A  new  light,  however,  shone  forth  about 
three  years  ago,  which  has  already  dissipated 
much  of  the  obscurity  that  still  hung  around 
the  subject ;  and  we  hope,  by  the  use  of  it,  to 
clear  away  still  more.  A  couple  of  itinerant 
Yankees  appeared  in  this  country,  styling 
themselves  '  professors '  of  a  new  art,  which 
they  termed  *  Electro- Biology  ;'  and  asserting 
that,  by  an  influence  of  which  the  secret  was 
known  only  to  themselves,  but  which  was 
partly  derived  from  a  little  disc  of  zinc  and 
'  copper  (whence  the  designation  which  they 
adopted),  held  in  the  hand  of  the  *  subject,' 
and  steadily  gazed  on  by  him,  they  could  sub- 
jugate the  most  determined  will,  paralyse  the 
atrongest  muscles,  pervert  the  evidence  of  the 
•enses,  destroy  the  memory  of  the  most  fa- 
miliar things  or  of  the  most  recent  occur- 
rences, or  even  make  the  individual  believe 
himself  transformed  into  any  one  else — all 
this,  and  much  more,  being  done  while  he 
was  still  wide  awake.  They  drew  large  as- 
aemblages  to  witness  their  performances ;  and 
commonly  elicited  some  of  the  most  remark- 
able phenomena  from  strangers  whose  collu- 
aion  with  them  could  not  be  suspected.  Mr. 
Braid,  however,  soon  proved  that  the  little 
disc  of  copper  and  zinc  may  be  replaced  by 
any  object  which  serves  for  the  steady  direc- 
tion of  the  eyes  to  one  point,  at  the  ordinary 
reading  distance,  for  a  somewhat  prolonged 
period.  Thus,  instead  of  the  mysterious 
effects  being  limited  as  heretofore  to  a  few 
susceptible '  subjects,'  difficult  to  be  met  with, 
and  open  to  suspicion  on  various  grounds, 
amateurs  were  furnished  with  a  ready  means 
•of  experimenting  upon  their  families  and 
friends,  the  student  upon  his  fellow  students, 
the  officer  on  the  members  of  his  mess; 
everybody,  in  fact,  upon  somebody  else  on 
whom  he  could  rely.  *  Electro-biology,'  or 
•  Biology'  (as  it  was  commonly  designated), 
jiow  became  a  fashionable  amusement  at 
evening  parties,  though  the  public,  in  growing 
£uniliarised  with  its  phenomena,  still  laboured 
«nder  the  difficulty  of  not  knowing  *  what  to 
"believe '  as  to  their  genuineness,  or  to  what 
Bcientific  principles  to  refer  them  if  their 
genuineness  were  admitted. 

We  think  that  the  time  has  come  when 
we  may  jpronouace  upon  the  oontroveray. 
Several  of  the  moat  diatlnguiahed  Frofes6<H« 


of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  defying  Ilia 
prejudices  of  their  class,  have  plunged  boldly 
into  the  inquiry ;  and  it  has  been  prosecotad 
under  their  auspices  with  most  advantageoiB 
results.  Besides  the  special  worb  of  warn 
or  less  merit  which  treat  of  the  queslioii,  Sr 
Henry  Holland  has  touched  upon  many  of 
its  most  interesting  points,  in  the  repub- 
lication, with  additions,  of  the  '  Chapten  «t 
Mental  Physiology,'  which  formed  part  of  hii 
universally-admired  *•  Medical  Notes  and  B«- 
flections ;'  and  Dr.  Carpenter,  whose  *  Hama 
Physiology'  is  now  employed  as  the  text- 
book in  almost  every  medical  school  in  this 
country  and  the  United  States,  has  fully  dii- 
cussed,  in  his  latest  edition,  the  entire  anb^eet 
Between  the  views  of  these  two  anthers  then 
is  an  essential  conformity,  but  as  ea<^  wnts 
in  the  manner  dictated  by  his  own  habits  of 
thought  and  by  the  general  purpose  of  hb 
work,  those  who  wish  to  master  all  that  it 
known  of  the  philosophy  of  the  phenonoesa 
will  find  it  advantageous  to  consult  them  both. 

Neither  Sir  H.  Holland  nor  Dr.  Carpenter, 
however,  has  given  us  ihe  ratUmdU  of  *  spirit- 
rapping,'  *  table-turning,'  or  'table-talking;* 
these  latest  fashions  under  which  the  *  spiritual 
influence '  had  been  pleased  to  manifest  it- 
self, having  only  '  come  out  *  during-  the  sea- 
son which  has  just  terminated.  Gro  when 
we  would,  we  heard  of  the  intimations  which 
our  friends  had  received  from  departed  souk; 
or  of  the  agility  of  some  sprightly  table  under 
the  hands  of  dignitaries  of  the  Church,  and 
(if  report  do  not  lie)  of  Privy-counciWors  and 
cabinet  Ministers, — to  say  nothing-  of  the 
miscellaneous  multitudes  of  all  ranks,  among 
whom  the  farce  of  *  turning  the  tables '  was 
nightly  repeated  with  astounding  sucoes. 
We  had  supposed  its  '  run '  to  be  suspended 
for  a  time,  out  the  epidemic  has  broke  out  in 
a  new  form,  and  is  spreading  through  a  clav 
which  may  be  seriously  endangered  by  it 
The  farce  becomes  tragical  when  we  find 
clergymen  of  undoubted  honesty,  deluding 
themselves  into  the  belief  that  *  Satanic  Wob- 
ders  and  Prophetic  Signs'  are  disclosed  by 
the  movements  of  their  tables.  If  they  hare 
still  ears  to  listen  to  a  rational  ezplanadoo, 
they  will  find  that  the  turning  of  tables,  and 
the  supposed  communications  made  by  sp- 
rits through  their  agency,  are  due,  like  ttia 
actions  of  biologised  *  subjects,'  to  the  mental 
state  of  the  peiformers  themselTes. 

It  is  necessary  to  begin  by  recallii^  certain 
well-known  principles  which  will  afford  da 
basis  of  our  subsequent  reasonings ;  for  it  ii 
by  building  upon  familiar  experience,  that 
we  are  envied  to  demonstrate  how  large  • 
part  of  these  marvels  may  be  at  once  reoos- 
ciled  with  the  admitted  laws  of  mental  adm, 
and  how  probable  it  is  that  the  remaind« 
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ao  far,  at  leasts  as  thej  are  genuine)  will  fall 
inder  the  same  category,  when  they  shall 
lare  been  studied  with  equal  care. 

The  first  of  these  principles  is,  that  a  large 
Hxrt  of  our  ordinary  course  of  thought^  and 
x>n8equ€ntlg  of  actiorij  is  determined  by  direct 
tiggesUons,  Every  one  recognises  the  ex- 
stence  of  *  trains  of  thought," which  consist 
yf  a  continuous  series  of  ideas,  connected  to- 
gether by  associations  that  have  previously 
prown  up  amongst  them,  in  virtue  of  which 
he  presence  of  one  brings  up  another,  which 
tails  forth  a  third,  and  so  on.  This  may  be 
ermed  internal  suggestion.  Every  one  is 
conscious  also  of  the  influence  of  impressions 
ipon  the  senses  in  originating  such  trains  of 
bought,  and  in  modifying  their  subsequent 
jourse.  This  may  be  termed  external  sug- 
gestion. When  these  processes  take  place 
vithout  the  exercise  of  any  control  on  the 
)art  of  the  Will,  the  mind  may  be  said  to  be 
icting  automatically.  Such  is  its  condition 
n  the  states  of  Meverie  and  Abstraction^ 
vhich  differ  from  one  another  only  in  the 
lature  of  the  suggestions  which  determine 
he  sequence  of  raeas.  The  access  of  both 
8  well  known  to  be  favoured  by  a  monoton- 
)us  succession  of  sensory  impressions  (especial- 
y  visual),  which  enchains  the  attention  and 
absorbs  the  will,  leaving  the  thoughts  free  to 
?e  swayed  by  impulses  from  without  or 
inthin.  As  long  as  the  mind  is  given  up  to 
iither,  it  is  insensible  to  the  inconsistency 
>etween  the  notions  that  may  possess  it  and 
iie  realities  of  experience ;  and  hence  arise 
ill  the  absurdities  in  the  conduct  of  absent 
[)eople.  The  philosopher,  who,  when  inter- 
rupted in  his  meditations  by  the  intelligence 
liat  his  house  was  on  fire,  coolly  replied  to 
he  servant  who  had  burst  in  upon  him  with 
ihe  terrible  news,  *  Go  and  tell  your  mistress ; 
fou  know  that  I  never  iuterfere  about  domes- 
ic  matters,'  was  acting  on  his  habitual  system, 
mconscious,  through  his  mental  pre-occupa- 
ion,  of  the  absurdity  of  maintaining  it  at 
5uch  a  crisis.  And  the  learned  professor, 
«fho  failed  to  recognise  his  own  wife  when 
ie  met  her  in  the  street,  and  who,  when  he 
tiad  run  against  a  cow,  pulled  off  his  hat  and 
apologised  as  to  a  lady  for  the  mischance, 
bping  she  was  not  hurt,  was  probably  fol- 
lowing out  some  train  of  profound  analysis, 
«^bich,  by  engrossing  his  whole  attention, 
prevented  him  from  deriving  any  benefit  from 
bis  antecedent  experience  in  distinguishing 
liis  wife  from  other  ladies,  or  even  in  recog- 
nising the  difference  between  the  human  and 
tlie  bovine  female. 

The  direct  action  of  external  suggestion  in 
determining  the  course  of  thought,  when  as 
yet  the  volitional  power  is  scarcely  deve- 
loped, is  very  palpable  in  children ;  and  the 


following  case  is  an  example: — A  child  of 
English  parents  residing  in  Germany,  when 
learning  to  talk,  acquired  both  tongues  simul- 
taneously, and  could  speak  on  ordinary  mat- 
ters in  either,  without  confusing  the  words  or 
idioms ;  but  seemed  invariably  constrained  to 
employ  the  language  used  by  the  person  he 
was  addressing.  Inus  in  conveying  a  mes- 
sage given  him  in  English  by  his  mother  to 
his  German  nursery-maid,  he  rendered  it 
(apparently  without  the  slightest  effort)  into 
appropriate  German ;  on  returning,  however, 
to  his  mother,  if  asked  what  the  maid  had 
said,  he  answered  in  English  as  often  as  the 
question  was  proposed  in  that  language. 
Even  though  pressed  to  give  the  actual  words 
he  had  heard  in  the  nursery,  he  still  continued 
to  give  the  English  rendering  of  them,  without 
I  seeming  to  be  aware  of  the  difference ;  and 
'  the  only  mode  of  getting  at  them  was  to  put 
the  question  in  German,  when  there  seemed 
to  be  the  same  inability  to  reply  in  English, 
as  there  had  previously  been  to  give  a  Ger- 
man reply  to  an  English  question.  Precisely 
the  same  phenomenon  continually  presents 
itself  with  sleep-talkers  who  speak  two  or 
more  languages, — their  replies  being  given 
in  the  language  in  which  they  are  addressed. 
Now,  the  power  which,  in  every  well-con- 
stituted mind,  the  Will  possesses  to  direct  its 
course  of  thought,  is  exercised,  not  in  pro- 
ducing ideas,  but  in  selecting^  from  among 
such  as  spontaneously  present  theraselveSf 
those  which  are  apposite  to  the  purpose  in 
view.  This  is  easily  shown  to  be  the  case  in 
the  familiar  act  of  Recollection,  so  profoundly 
analysed  by  Mr.  James  Mill.  When  we  try 
to  renumber  anything  which  is  not  at  the  mo- 
ment before  tne  consciousness,  we  determi- 
nately  fix  our  attention  upon  some  idea  which 
is  already  present  to  the  mind,  and  use  this  as 
the  instrument  with  which  we  feel  after  that 
of  which  we  are  in  search.  It  may  be  that 
we  have  to  repeat  this  process  several  times, 
getting  nearer  and  nearer  to  our  object  at 
each  stage,  before  we  succeed  in  grasping  it ; 
and  everyone  must  have  learned, from  his 
own  experience,  that  he  cannot  always  recall 
to  his  mind  ideas  which  are  usually  most  fa- 
miliar to  him.  Even  those  who  are  most  re- 
markable for  the  accuracy  and  range  of  their 
memory,  occasionally  find  themselves  baffled 
for  want  of  a  word  or  a  date  which  they  feel 
to  be  only  just  beyond  their  reach  at  the  mo- 
ment; the  reason  being,  that  they  had  not 
got  hold  of  the  right  suggestive  key,  by  which 
to  unlock  the  particular  chamber  it  occupied 
in  the  mental  storehouse.  Thence  results 
the  important  principle,  that  all  determinate 
recollection  involves  the  exercise  of  volitional 
control  over  the  direction  of  the  thoughts  ;  &n' 
consequently,  that  if  this  control  be  suspei 
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ed,  and  tbe  mind  be  left  to  its  own  anto- 
niatic  activity,  the  power  of  recalling  even 
the  most  familiar  ideas  is  completely  annihi- 
lated. 

So,  again,  the  determinate  exercise  of  the 
judgment,  which  involves  the  comparison  of 
ideas,  can  only  take  place  while  the  Will 
has  the  power  of  selecting  those  which  are 
appropriate,  and  of  bringing  them  into  col- 
location with  each  other.  This  process  is 
the  source  of  that  common  sense,  wnereon  we 
rfely  in  the  ordinary  conduct  of  life.  We 
almost  unconsciously  store  up  a  mass  of  im- 
pressions derived  from  our  habitual  experi- 
ence, by  which  we  are  continually  testing  the 
validity  of  new  impressions,  admitting  them 
if  consonant  with  it,  and  rejecting  them 
if  vehemently  discordant,  and  keeping  them 
on  trial  if  we  cannot  at  once  dispose  of  them 
in  one  or  other  of  these  modes ;  while  the 
simple  credulity  of  the  child  depends  upon 
his  having  no  stock  of  experience  upon  wnich 
|to  fall  back,  for  the  correction  of  the  erro- 
neous notions  which  he  may  himself  form,  or 
which  may  be  imparted  to  him  by  others.  The 
effort  required  for  this  comparison  of  things 
present  with  past  experience,  when  it  once 
comes  to  be  nabituaS,  is  so  slight  as  to  be 
scarcely  perceptible  even  to  one's  self;  yet 
slight  as  the  effort  may  be,  it  is  the  one 
thmg  needful ;  and  it  may  be  unhesitatingly 
laid  down,  that  if  the  directing  power  of  the 
Will  he  suspended,  the  capahUity  of  correct- 
ing the  most  illusory  ideas  by  an  appeal  to 
common-sense  is  for  the  time  anniJiildted. 
Of  this  we  have  a  typical  example,  familiar 
t<J  every  one,  in  Dreaming,  which  is  a  state  of 
automatic  mental  activity  of  a  kind  so  un- 
regulated that  the  combinations  and  succes- 
sions of  ideas  are  often  of  the  most  extraordi- 
nary character,  and  are  inconsistent  not 
naerely  with  our  most  familiar  experience,  but 
also  with  each  other.  Yet,  as  has  been 
niost  truly  remarked,  nothing  surprises  us  in 
dreams.  We  are  never  struck  with  the  im- 
possibility of  the  events  which  we  seem  to 
witness;  bat  we  accept  as  genuine,  with 
child-like  simplicity,  all  the  wonderful  com- 
binations which  are  successively  unfolded 
before  our  mental  view.  The  same  must  be 
the  case  in  any  state  of  mental  activity,  in 
which  there  is  a  similar  abrogation  of  volun- 
tary control. 

Another  well-known  fact,  essential  to  be 
carried  along  with  us,  is,  that  ths  entire  con- 
centration of  the  attention  upon  any  object 
{^consciousness,  whether  a  sensory  impression, 
ah  idea,  or  an  emotion,  most  wonderfully  in- 
creases its  intensity.  Our  most  familiar  illus- 
tnitions  of  this  truth  are  furnished  by  the 
wonderful  acuteness  in  the  use  of  the  senses 
yet  remainmg  to  them,  which  is  manifested 


by  those  who  have  been  deprived  of  one  or 
more.  Thus  we  are  informed  of  Laura  Bridg- 
man, — the  blind,  dea^  and  dumb  girl,  whose 
education  had  been  so  admirably  conducted 
by  Dr.  Howe,  of  the  Boston  (N.  E.)  Blind 
Asylum,— that  she  not  only  discnminato 
those  vrith  whom  she  is  intimate,  by  the 
slightest  touch  of  their  hands,  but  that  she 
can  thus  recognise,  though  somewhat  less 
readily,  individuals  whose  hands  she  may 
have  grasped  but  once  or  twice  before,  and 
that  too  at  a  remote  interval.  In  these  and 
similar  cases,  it  is  not  the  bodily  but  the  men- 
tal  sense  that  is  sharpened ;  not  the  power 
of  receiving  impressions,  but  the  power  of 
appreciating  them:  and  it  is  easy  to  sm 
how  this  intensification  arises  out  of  the  ab- 
sence of  the  distracting  suggestions,  which, 
with  the  rest  of  the  world,  are  continnaBy 
tending  to  weaken  the  impression  made  by 
any  one  object,  by  drawing  off  the  attentka 
to  others. 

So,  again,  when  the  whole  energy  is  coa- 
centrated  upon  some  muscular  ejfort,  espe- 
cially under  the  influence  of  an  overpowering 
eniotion,  the  body  seems  endowed  with  euper- 
humxin  strath  and  agility;  and  some  ex- 
traordinary feat  is  accomplished,  at  which  the 
performer  himself  stands  a^ast  when  he 
contemplates  it  afler  his  restoration  to  his 
sober  senses.  An  old  cook-niaid,  having 
heard  an  alarm  of  fire,  seized  an  enormous 
box  containing  the  whole  of  her  property,  and 
ran  down  stairs  with  it,  as  easily  as  she  would 
have  carried  a  dish  of  meat  After  the  fire 
had  been  extinguished,  she  could  not  lift  it  a 
hair's  breadth  from  the  ground,  and  it  re- 
quired two  men  to  convey  it  up  stairs  again. 

Closely  akin  to  this  state  is  another,  of 
which  the  history  of  mankind  in  all  ages  fur- 
nishes us  with  abundant  examples, — namely, 
the  state  of  subjection  to  a  dominant  idea. 
The  mind  is  liable  to  be  seized  by  some 
strange  notion  which  takes  entire  possessioD 
of  it,  and  all  the  actions  of  the  mdividaal 
thus  *  possessed '  are  results  of  its  operation. 
The  notion  may  or  may  not  be  in  itself  an 
absurd  one.  It  may  be  confined  to  a  single 
individual,  or  it  may  spread  epidemically 
among  a  multitude.  It  may  be  one  that  m- 
terests  the  feelings,  or  it  may  be  of  a  nature 
jiurely  intellectual.  We  do  not  pretend  to  ac- 
count for  these  facts ;  but  we  simply  cite  them 
as  a  part  of  the  history  of  Human  Nature, 
closely  related  to  the  subject  of  our  present 
inquiry.  The  wild  but  transient  vagaries  of 
religious  enthusiasm  in  all  ages, — as  shown 
in  the  Pythonic  inspiratioti  of  the  Delphic 

f)riestesses ;  the  ecstatic  revelations  of  Catho- 
ic  and  Protestant  visionaries ;  the  preaching 
epidemic  among  the  Huguenots  in  France, 
and  more  recently  it  Lutheran  Sweden ;  the 
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trai»^  pedbrmano^  of  the  '  ConytilBioii* 
aires'  of  Si.  M^Ard,  which  have  been  since 
Imost  paralleled  at  Methodist  'revivals'  and 
camp-meetings;' — the  belief  in  witchcraft 
nd  diabolical  posseaaion,  entertained  not 
lerely  bj  the  accusing  public,  but  often  by 
le  UDfbrtanate  accused;  the  dancing  mania 
f  the  middle  ages ;  the  Tarentism  of  South- 
rn  Italy,  and  Uie  leaping-ague  of  Scotland 
\  later  times ;  together  with  the  most  re<^nt, 
at  Dot  the  least  remarkable  specimen,  the 
haracter  of  the  individuals  affected  being  ta- 
en  into  account — the  table-turning  and  table- 
lUdng  of  th/e  year  1853 ; — are  all,  with  many 
ipiilar  wonders,  to  be  rapged  under  the  same 
ategory,  namely,  the  possession  of  the  mind 
y  a  dominant  idea^  t(qm  which  it  makes  no 
uffident  effort ,  to  free  itself  I'he  idea  not 
nfrequently  declines  in  intensity,  especially 
rhen  it  expends  its  force  in  action,  and  the 
aind  spontaneously  returns  to  its  previous 
ondition ;  but  sometimes  it  may  exert  a  do- 
niaant  inffuence  through  the  whole  of  life, 
md  if  the  conduct  which  it  dictates  should 
»aaa  the  bounds  of  enthusiasm  or  eccentricity, 
VQ  say  that  the  individual  b  the  subject  of 
kfonomaiiia. 

From  the  sum  of  the  principles  we  have 
>een  enunciating  it  will  follow,  that  if  the 
luman  mind  should  lose  for  a  time  its  power 
>f  volitional  self-direction,  it  cannot  shake 
)ff  the  yoke  of  any  '  dominant  idea,' 
lowever  tyrannical,  but  must  execute  its  be- 
lests ; — ^it  cannot  bring  any  notion  with  which 
i  may  be  possessed  to  the  test  of  common 
lense,  but  must  accept  it,  if  it  be  impressed 
)n  the  conaciousBess  with  adequate  force ; — 
t  cannot  recall  any  fact,  even  the  most  fami* 
iar,  that  is  beyond  its  immediate  grasp; — 
apon  any  idea,  therefore,  with  which  it  may 
[)e  possessed,  the  whole  force  of  its  attention 
s  for  the  time  concentrated,  so  that  tbe  most 
incongruous  conception  presents  itself  with  all 
he  vividness  of  reality ; — and  finally,  if  the 
automatic  activity  of  the  mind,  when  freed 
from  the  controlling  power  of  the  will^  should 
iepend  more  upon  external  than  upon  internal. 
suggestion,  and  should  hence  take  no  determi- 
nate direction  of  its  own,  one  idea  may  be 
readily  substituted  for  another  by  appropriate 
means ;  and  the  whole  state  of  the  convictions, 
the  feelings,  and  the  impulses  to  action  may 
be  thus  ^tered  from  time  to  time,  without 
the  least  perception  of  the  strangeness  of  the 
transition. 

Considered  uader  this  point  of  view,  the 
Biological  phenomena  are  far  from  being  in- 
credible; they  are  simplv  the  manifestation 
of  a  staie  of  mind  to  which  we  may  detect 
very  close  approximations  within  our  ordinary 
experience;  and  their  principal  peculiarity 


consists  in  the  method  by  which  they  may  be 
artificially  induced — viz.  by  the  steady  gaze  at 
some  fixed  objecty  during  a  length  of  time  . 
which  varies  according  to  the  suscejptibility  of 
tbe  individual.  That  the  'biological'  state 
may  be  venerated  in  persons  who  were  previ- 
ously quite  incredulous  in  regard  to  its  reality, 
our  own  observation  has  fully  convinced  us : 
it  does  not,  therefore,  require  any  mental  pre* 
paration.  But  we  are  no  less  convinced  that 
the  anticipation  of  the  result  tends  to  pro- 
duce it  in  a  shorter  time  than  would  otherwise 
be  necessary ;  and  it  is  usually  among  indi- 
viduals who  have  repeatedly  submitted  to  the  . 
operation,  that  the  greatest  facility  presents 
itself!  Every  one  who  has  sat  for  a  photo- 
graphic portrait,  knows  how  difficult  it  is  to 
maintain  a  fixed  position  for  even  a  few  se- 
conds; and  has  experienced,  in  particular, 
how  strong  an  effort  is  required  to  keep  the 
eyes  from  wandering.  Hence  in  the  ^  biologi- 
cal' process,  the  longer  the  steady  gaze  is 
sustained,  the  more  is  the  will  of  the  indivi- 
dual concentrated  upon  the  direction  of  bis  . 
eyes^  so  that  at  last  it  seems  to  become  entire- 
ly transferred  to  them;  and,  in  the  mean 
time,  the  continued  monotony  is  operating,  as 
in  the  induction  of  sleep  or  of  reverie,  to  . 
produce  a  vacancy  of  mind,  which  leaves  it 
open  to  any  impressions  that  may  be  made 
upon  it  from  without.  When  this  state  is 
complete,  the  mind  of  the  biologized  *' sub- 
ject '  remains  dormant,  until  aroused  to  acti- 
vity by  some  suggestion  which  it  receives^ 
through  the  ordinary  channels  of  sensation, 
and  to  which  it  responds  as  automatically  as 
a  locomotive  obeys  the  manipulations  of  its 
driver.  He  is,  indeed,  for  the  time,  a  mere 
thinking  automaton.  He  is  givmi  up  to  the 
domination  of  any  idea  that  may  be  made  to 
possess  him;  and  he  has  no  power  of  judging 
of  its  consistency  with  actual  facts,  because 
he  is  unable  to  bring  it  into  comparison  with 
them.  Thus  he  may  be  played  on,  like  a 
musical  instrument,  by  those  about  him; 
thinking,  feeling,  speaking,  acting,  just  as 
they  will  that  he  should  think,  feel,  speak,  or 
act ;  but  this,  not,  as  has  been  represented, 
because  his  Will  has  been  brought  mto  direct 
subjection  to  theirs,  but  because,  his  Will  be- 
ing in  aj[>eyance,  all  his  mental  operations  are 
directed  by  such  suggestions  as  they  may 
choose  to  impress  on  his  consciousness. 

In  the  public  exhibitions  of  professional , 
'  Biologists,'  much  assumption  is  made  of  a 
peculiar  power  possessed  oy  the  operator  over 
his  'subject;'  his  suggestions  are  conveyed 
in  the  form  of  commands ;  and  the  di^fqfj^on 
is  kept  up  by  a  frequent  recourse  ti!}^  passes ' 
resembling  those  of  the  Mesmerists;  We  are 
satisfied,  however,  that  no  such  tic^^xists,  save 
where  it  has  been  ^tab^^^l^^  l^^^i^gr^ 
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a  strone anticipation  on  the  part  of  the  'sub- 
ject' When  an  individual  brings  himself 
into  this  state  for  the  first  time,  and  without 
the  idea  that  he  is  to  be  controlled  by  one 
person  rather  than  by  another,  he  is  amena- 
ble to  suggestions  from  any  of  the  bystand- 
ers ;  and  the  influence  they  exert  depends 
chiefly  upon  the  tone  and  manner  in  which 
their  directions  are  giren.  But  as  previous 
expectation,  or  acquired  habit,  affect  the 
facility  with  which  this  condition  may  be  in- 
duced, so  do  they  influence  the  entire  course 
of  its  phenomena ;  and  if  the  '  subject '  bo 
possessed  with  a  conviction  that  a  particular 
person  is  destined  to  exert  a  special  control 
over  him,  his  suggestions  are  received  with 
greater  readiness  (ban  those  of  any  one  else. 
The  assumption  of  command  has  simply  the 
«fi*ect  of  impressing  the  '  subject '  with  the 
idea  of  the  necemty  of  the  action  enjoined ; 
and  we  have  found  the  earnest  reiteration  of 
the  phrases  ^ou  must,'  or  '  you  cannot,'  quite 
as  efficacious  as  the  vehement  tone  of  mastery 
in  which  the  directions  are  frequently  given. 
So,  again,  the  effect  of  the  '  passes'  is  merely 
to  concentrate  the  attention  of  the  subject 
upon  the  member  to  which  the  injunction 
refers ;  for,  as  Prof.  Bennett  has  remarked, 
they  are  made  over  the  part  which  is  to  move 
or  to  be  fixed  (as  over  the  mouth  when  it  is 
to  be  prevented  from  opening,  or  over  the  foot 
which  is  to  be  riveted  to  a  certain  spot  of  the 
floor),  and  not  over  the  muscles  by  which  the 
action  is  produced. 

The  biologized  '  subject,'  h'ke  a  person  in 
an  ordinary  reverie,  must  be  considered  as 
awake;  that  Is,  he  has  generally  the  use  of 
ail  his  senses,  and  for  the  most  part  retains  a 
distinct  recollection  of  what  has  occurred. 
Diflerent  persons,  however,  vary  in  this  par- 
ticular, as  does  the  same  individual  on  differ- 
ent occiurions.  Sometimes  everything  can  be 
recalled,  sometimes  merely  the  general  course 
of  thought  and  action ;  sometimes  the  excite- 
ment of  the  feelings  is  more  strongly  remem- 
bered than  that  of  the  circumstances  which 
produced  it,  whilst,  in  other  instances,  it  is 
only  the  incidents  themselves  which  leave  a 
trace  in  the  memory. 

The  same  diversity  shows  itself  in  the  phe- 
nomena manifested  during  the  actual  con- 
tinuance of  the  biological  state.  Suggestions 
of  diflerent  kinds  are  received  by  different 
individuals,  with  very  varying  degrees  of 
readtncM ;  and  few  are  equally  amenable  to 
all.  With  many,  the  muscular  movements 
may  be  entirely  governed  by  the  authoritative 
assurance, '  you  must  do  this,'  or  '  you  cannot 
do  that'  The  hands  of  the  *  subject'  being 
placed  in  contact,  he  is  assured  that  he  cannot 
separate  them ;  and  they  remain  as  if  firmly 
glued  together,  in  spite  of  all  hla  apparent 


efforts  to  draw  them  apart  Or,  tbe  haad  of 
the  operator  being  held  up  before  him,  he  ia 
told  that  he  cannot  strike  it;  and  all  his 
strength  is  inadequate  to  the  performance  of 
this  simple  action.  We  have  seen  a  stroag 
man  chained  down  to  his  chair — prevented 
from  stepping  over  a  stick. on  th^  floor — 
obliged  to  remain  almost  doubted  upon  bioiH 
self  in  a  stooping  posture,  by  the  declaratioa 
that  he  could  not  move;  and  when  tbe  flnt 
assertion  did  not  produce  the  full  effect,  its 
repetition,  in  a  more  emphatic  tone,  was  soffi- 
cient  to  retain  him.  So  we  have  seen  a  lively 
young  lady  struggling  in  rain  for  uttermnee, 
with  a  ludicrous  expression  of  distress,  when 
told  that  she  could  not  open  her  mouth  to 
speak  a  word;  and  it  has  required  all  the 
strength  of  a  man  to  drag  over  the  tbreahold 
of  the  door  another  lady  who  had  been  as- 
sured that  she  was  without  the  power  to  cmm 
it  There  is  no  end  to  the  strange  p^orm- 
ances  which  may  be  thus  called  forth ;  and 
they  are  all  referable  to  tbe  principle  we  have 
laid  down  as  the  characteristic  of  this  state — 
the  possession  of  the  mind  by  a  domuMmi 
idea,  which  the  individual  himself  has  loat 
the  ability  of  testing  by  his  previous  or  pre- 
sent experience,  simply  because  he  cannot 
carry  his  thoughts  to  any  other  object.  Tlie 
attempts  which  are  frequently  made  to  icsirt 
the  mandates  of  the  operator,  and  wbidi  are 
often  successful  for  a  time,  are  obvioualj  doe 
to  the  persistence  of  a  certain  degree  of  aeif> 
directing  power,  which  preserves  to  an  imper- 
fectly biologised  individual  some  little  capa- 
city of  judging  for  himself. 

No  sooner  is  the  attention  of  a  spell-boaiid 
'  subject'  diverted  into  another  channel,  or  tbe 
infused  idea  dissipated  by  a  word,  a  sign,  or 
a  look,  on  the  part  of  the  a^ent  who  is  direoi- 
ing  him,  than  the  potent  charm  by  which  ho 
was  enchained  is  at  once  dissolved,  the  eflori 
to  fulfil  the  supposed  necessity  immediately 
subsides,  the  most  violent  stn^gle  with  the 
assumed  impossibility  comes  to  an  end,  aad 
he  appears  to  be  '  himself  a^ain.'  Yet  he  is 
not  so  in  reality ;  for  his  volitional  power  is 
still  withdrawn  from  the  direction  of  hk 
thoughts,  so  that  the  peremptory  command 
of  another  exerts  its  influence  ov^  him, 
even  after  a  considerable  interval  may  have 
elapsed.  We  cannot  say  precisely  how  long 
this  state  may  continue ;  we  have  knowB  it 
to  last  for  several  hours ;  and  we  are  indined 
to  think  that  the  biologised  'subject'  does 
not  usually  regain  his  proper  self-control  until 
he  has  experienced  the  renovating  influence 
of  sleep. 

We  may  remai^,  in  passing,  that  the  want, 
not  really  of  power  to  move,  but  of  a  belief 
in  the  possession  of  that  power,  is  the  charac- 
teristic of  the  peculi^il^  of  paralysis  wUoh 
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ia  eoBUDOBly  derigiuited  as  ^  hTsterical ;'  and 
that  the  most  efficadoos  treatment  of  thk  re- 
markable disorder  is  to  work  the  patient  up 
to  the  conviction  that  the  ability  has  been  or 
wUl  be  restored.     Such  was  the  manner  in 
whidi,  about  twenty  years  since,  a  young  lady, 
who  had  been  for  some  time  confined  to  her 
couch,  was  enabled  to  rise  up  and  walk,  at  the 
bidding  of  a^  clerical  friend,  who  had  success- 
fully inspired  her  with  religious  faith  in  her 
capability  to  execute  bis  command.*    And 
such  is  the  manner  in  which  similar  marvels 
ha?e  been  brought  about  by  any  modus 
operandi  whatever,  which  begets  in  the  mind 
of  the  '  subject '  a  confidence  that  the  thing 
hitherto  deemed  impossible  can  be  accom- 
plished, and  coAcentrates  all  the  mental  and 
physical  powers  on  the  effort  to  perform  it. 
What  youth  is  there,  to  take  a  lesser  example 
within  the  cognisance  of  all,  that  has  not  felt 
the  inspiriting  influence  of  encouragement 
wlien  a  brook  has  had  to  be  leaped,  or  a  gate 
to  be  vaulted  over,  in  affording  an  incre^ed 
degree   of   volitional    command    over    the 
muscles,  which  seems  to  double  their  strength  ? 
or  who,  on  the  other  hand,  has  not  found  him- 
self half  paralysed  by  the  doubt  of  success, 
suggested,  pernaps,  by  some  malidous  rival 
whose  prophecy  thus  works  its  own  fulfil- 
ment?     Let  the  doubt  be  converted  into 
certainty — let  the  whole  mind  be  unwaver- 
ingly possessed   by  it — and  the  impossible 
becomes  easy,  the  most  commonplace  action 
as  difficult  as  the  removal  of  a  mountain. 
This  is  just  what  happens,  as  we  have  seen, 
in  the  ^  biological'  state ;  and  it  happens,  too, 
in  any  case  in  which  people  allow  themselves 
to  be  possessed  by  some  dominant  idea,  to 
which  honest  enthusiasm  or  selfish  charlatan- 
ism may  have  given  currency.     Thus  we  re- 
member, some  twenty  years  ago,  being  among 
those  who  tested  the  assertion  contained  in 
Sir  David  Brewster's  *'  Natural  Magic,'   that 
four  persons  could  hoist  a  full-sized  individual 
from  the  ground  upon  the  points  of  their 
fingers  with  a  marvellous  facility,  provided 
that  they  and  the  person  lifted  all  took  in  a 
full  breath  previous  to  the  effort     We  were 
sceptical  of  any  other  benefit  from  this  pre- 
paration, than  what  would  be  physiologically 
afforded  by  the  distension  of  the  chest  with 
air;  and  we  were  so  far  from  experiencing 
the  predicted  result,  that  our  share  of  the 
burden  appeared  to  us  just  as  great  as  if  we 
Lad     omitted    the    prescribed    formalities. 

*  The  readers  of  the  <Christi«ii  Obeerver*  of  that 
period  will  donbltleas  remember  the  diflouaeion  to 
which  this  oooorrenoe  gave  rise ;  some  maint^nning 
that  a  genuine  miracle  had  been  worked,  whilst 
othera  had  the  good  sense  to  rest  satisfied  with  the 
Datural  explanation  given  by  the  eminent  medical 
attemlaati  of  the  patient 


Among  our  coa^otors,  however,  we  fbund 
many,  who,  strong  in  the  faith  inspired  by 
the  eminent  name  of  Sir  David  Brewster, 
implicitly  bdieved  that  the  body  would 
ascend  like  a  cork,  and  asserted  that  it  did  so. 
They  were  not  awi»e  how  much  force  they 
were  putting  fbrth ;  the  expectation  of  the 
result  having  most  powerfully  aided  the  voli- 
tional effort 

We  return,  however,  to  our  biologised 
^  subject,'  whom  we  left  awaiting  a  new  set  oi 
operations,  whilst  we  have  been  rationalising 
on  those  already  witnessed.  A  glass  of  water 
is  presented  to  him,  and  he  is  directed  to 
drink  it,  with  tiie  assurance  that  it  is  milk, 
coffee,  porter,  wine,  or  any  other  liquid  the 
operator  may  choose  to  nam^  The  liquid  is 
tasted,  and  all  the  indications  of  approval 
may  be  ffiven  by  the  ^subject,'  who  believes 
that  he  is  actually  partaking  of  the  liquor  in 
question ;  the  assurance  which  has  been  con- 
veyed to  his  mind  through  hia  sense  of  hear^ 
ing,  having  taken  such  full  possession  of  his 
consciousness,  that  the  impressions  mad^  by 
the  liquid  itself  upon  his  sight  and  taste  are 
not  sufficient  to  correct  the  erroneous  notion. 
Here,  as  with  the  muscular  movements,  a 
curious  result  often  presents  itself,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  imperfect  degree  in  which  the 
subject  is  possessed  by  the  notion  which  the 
operator  has  endeavoured  to  impress  upon 
him.  He  often,  after  tasting  or  looking  at 
the  li<}uid,  expresses  hesitation,  or  downright 
disbelief,  as  to  the  asserted  metamorphosis ; 
and  reiterated  and  veiy  forcible  assurances 
may  be  required  to  convince  him  that  it  is 
anything  else  than  what  it  really  is.  Con* 
vinoed,  however,  he  usually  is  at  last; 
although  it  is  a  singular  fact  that  some 
biologwed  subjects,  whose  muscular  move- 
ments are  entirely  amenable  to  the  oontrol  of 
the  operator,  never  give  up  their  senses  to  his 
direction  ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  some  of 
those  who  may  be  most  successfully  played 
on  as  regards  their  sensations,  altogether  re- 
sist the  influence  of  suggestion  with  respect  to 
^eir  movements.  Nay,  further,  there  aie 
instances  in  which  the  *  subject'  will  believe 
himself  to  be  tasting  anything  which  the 
operator  names,  but  is  instantly  disabused  by 
looking  at  the  liquid,  if  its  appearance  is 
inconsistent  with  the  representation ;  whilst, 
on  the  other  hand,  another  will  see  milk  or 
porter,  wine  or  coffee,  as  he  is  directed  to  see 
it,  but  instantly  sets  himself  right  when 
directed  to  taste.  Nothing  can  be  moro 
amusing,  however,  than  to  experiment  upon 
a  subject  who  has  no  misgivings,  but  whose 
perceptive  consciousness  is  entirely  given  up 
to  the  direction  of  external  sugge^ons.  He 
may  be  made  to  exhibit  all  the  manifestations 
of  deUght,  which  would  be  called  forth  by  an 
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unlimited  supply  of  the  viai^a  or  liquors  of 
which  he  may  happen  to  be  fond ;  and  these 
may  be  tamed  in  a  moment  into  expressions 
of  the  Btroneest  disgust,  by  telling  him  that 
the  liquid  wbieh  he  is  imbibing  so  eagerly  is 
something  which  he  holds  in  utter  ab>mma- 
tion.  Or,  when  he  believes  himself  to  be 
drinking  a  cup  of  tea  or  ooffee,  let  him  be 
assured  that  it  is  so  hot  that  he  cannot  take 
more  than  a  sip  at  a  time,  and  neither 
persuasion  nor  bribery  will  induce  him  to 
swallow  a  mouthful  at  once ;  yet,  a  moment 
afterwards,  if  assured  that  he  can  do  so  with- 
out inconvenience,  he  will  be  ready  to  gulp 
the  whole  at  a  draught  Tell  him  that  his 
seat  is  growing  hot  under  him,  and  that  he 
cannot  remain  upon  it,  and  he  will  fidget  un- 
easily for  some  time,  and  at  last  start  up  with 
all  the  indications  of  havinff  found  his  place 
no  longer  bearable.  Whilst  he  is  firmly 
grasping  a  stick  in  his  hand,  let  him  be 
assured  that  it  will  bum  him  if  he  continue  to 
hold  it,  or  that  it  is  becoming  so  heavy  that 
he  can  no  longer  sustain  it ;  and  he  will  pre- 
sently drop  it,  with  gestures  conformable  to 
the  impression  with  whidi  his  mind  is  ocou- 


We  as  entirely  repudiate  the  doctrine  that 
the  Will  of  the  operator  dh^ectly  controls  the 
senses  of  his  *  subject^'  as  we  reject  the  dogma 
that  it  immediately  directs  his  muscular 
movements.  We  have  shown  that  it  ope- 
rates on  the  latter,  not  immediately  but 
mediately,  through  the  mind  of  the  *  subject ' 
hims^f ;  and  we  hold  the  same  to  be  the  case 
in  regard  to  the  alteration  of  his  perceptions. 
No  one  can  be  ignorant  of  the  fsct,  that  we 
freouently  experience  sensations,  which  origi- 
nating in  our  own  sensorium,  instead  of  being 
called  forth  by  impressions  made  by  external 
objects  upon  uieir  appropriate  oivans  of  sense, 
are  designated  as  subjective,  l^e  ringing  in 
the  ears,  the  flashes  of  light  before  the  eyes, 
the  nauseous  tastes  or  disagreeable  odours 
constantly  perverting  the  true  savour  of 
everythinff  that  is  tasted  or  smelled,  the 
feeling  ot  cutaneous  irritation  excited  by  the 
simple  mention  of  the  unclean  torments  of 
our  beds,  are  familiar  examples^  We  may 
cite,  as  parallel  phenomena,  those  renewals 
of  past  sensations,  which  are  often  excited, 
wita  all  the  vividness  they  could  derive  from 
the  actual  presence  of  the  object,  by  the  mere 
fbrce  of  mental  association.  Thus,  it  is  by  no 
n»eans  uncommon  for  those  who  suffer  acutely 
ftom  sea-sickness,  to  experience  nausea  at  the 
mere  sight  of  an  agitated  ocean^  especially  if 
ft  wave-tossed  vessel  be  within  view ;  and  a 
like  feelings  we  are  assured,  has  been  pro- 
duced by  the  sight  of  a  toy,  in  which  the 
motion  of  a  ship  was  imitated  with  peeuHar 
fidelity.    We  have  even  known  a  case  in 


which  a  lady,  who  witaesaed  the  departine  of 
a  friend  by  sea  on  a  stormy  day,  was  affect- 
ed with  an  actual  paroxysm  of  sea-sicknesiL 
Such  fscts  are  so  familiajr  as  to  have  beooma 
proverbial ;  for  the  common  phrase,  ^  it  mAkes 
me  sick  to  think  of  it,'  is  nothing  else  tfaaa 
the  expression  of  a  physical  feeling  excited 
by  mental  association.  There  are  few  penoni 
indeed  who  have  not  ^perienced  the  vivid 
return  of  past  sensations,  pleasuraUo  or  pain- 
ful, when  the  appropriate  mental  state  had 
been  renewed.  A  Roman  Oatholio,  who 
had  gone  to  confession  for  the  first  time, 
when  a  boy,  with  his  mouth  full  of  tho  taate 
of  a  particular  kind  of  sweet  cake  in  whidi 
he  had  been  indulging  rather  immoderately, 
never  went  on  the  same  errand  for  a  dotsra 
years  or  more,  without  the  distinct  recurrence 
of  the  same  flavour. 

It  is  obvious,  then,  that  visual,  andkoty, 

Kstative,  olfactory,  or  other  perceptions  may 
excited  in  the  mind,  not  merely  by  im- 
pressions made  upon  the  ocwrespondin^ 
organs  of  sense,  but  also  by  ideas  with  whi<£ 
the  mind  becomes  possessed  through  other 
channels.  And  apprjring  this  principle  (fblfy 
recognised  by  every  sdentific  psydiologist)  to 
the  case  before  us,  we  shall  see  that  it  affords 
the  key  which  unlocks  the  whole  of  this  part 
of  the  biological  mystery.  For  when  tiie 
'  subject '  is  assured,  whilst  drinking  a  glasa 
of  water,  that  it  is  coffee  or  portei^  this 
assurance,  taking  firm  possession  of  his  con- 
sciousness, produces  the  very  same  effect  upon 
it,  as  would  be  induced  by  the  actual  contaet 
of  the  liquid  in  questioa  with  his  tongue  and 
palate.  He  tastes  it,  so  to  q>eak,  with  his 
mind,  though  he  does  not  taste  it  with  hia 
tongue ;  and  it  is  the  mental,  not  the  bodily 
impression,  that  constitutes  the  actual  pei^ 
ception.  This  false  perception  is  not  con- 
tradicted by  the  inconsistent  impressioB 
transmitted  from  the  organ  of  sense ;  becaose 
it  is  characteristic  of  the  biologised  condition, 
that  the  mind  of  the  *'  sul^ect/  being  eniirdf 
possessed  by  the  idea  wUch  may  chance  to 
DC  before  it  at  the  time,  can  entertain  no 
other^  and  is  incapable,  therefore,  of  bringing 
it  to  the  test  of  experience.  It  is  a  mere 
question  of  the  relative  strength  of  the  two 
suggestions — ^that  conveyed  by  the  assuraacea 
of  wie  bystander,  and  that  derived  from  the 
'subject's'  own  sensory  impression.  The 
latter,  as  we  have  seen,  may  prevail  in  the 
first  instance,  and  may  vet  be  overcome  by 
the  au^ented  force  wnich  the  former  will 
derive  m>nw  vehement  repetition. 

It  may  sl^^ngthen  the  beKef  in  the  tmth 
of  this  explanation  to  add  a  few  more  in- 
stances, in  which,  under  ordinary  dream- 
stances,  our  sensory  impressions  are  deter- 
mined by  the  ideas  with,  which  our  < 
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nes8  may  be  possessed  at  the  time.  Most 
persons  have  beard  of  tbe  exclamation  of  Dr. 
I^earson, — ^^  Bless  me,  bow  heavy  it  iai' 
when  be  first  poised  npon  bis  finger  tbe 
^obule  of  potassium  produced  by  tbe  battery 
of  Sir  H.  Davy;  bis  preconception  of  tbe 
association  between  raetallio  lustre  and  bigb 
specific  gravity,  leading  bim  to  attribute  to 
this  new  body  a  character  wbicb  tbe  test  of 
the  balance  determined  to  be  tbe  opposite  of 
tile  feet  So  Pjpofessor  Bennett  mentions  a 
case  of  supposed  cbild-marder  in  Scotland,  in 
wbicb,  when  tbe  coffin  was  exhumed,  tbe 
Procurator-fiscal,  who  attended  with  the 
medical  men  to  examine  tbe  body,  declared 
that  be  already  perceived  the  odour  of  de* 
cormposition  which  made  him  feel  Mnt,  and 
withdrew  in  conseqijence ;  yet,  on  opening 
the  coffin,  it  was  found  to  be  empty ;  and  it 
afterwards  turned  out  that  no  child  bad  been 
bom,  and  consequently  no  murder  committed. 
Another  case,  related  by  Prof.  Bennett  upon 
an  authority  which  we  know  to  be  trust- 
worthy, is  yet  more  remarkable,  as  showing, 
beyond  a  doubt,  tbe  reality  and  intensity  of 

Sains,  which  bad  their  origin  in  a  mental 
elusion,  and  not  in  a  physical  lesion.  A 
butcher  who  had  a  shop  m  tbe  market-place 
at  Edinburgh,  in  trying  to  hang  up  a  heavy 

{>iece  of  meat  upon  a  hook  above  bis  head, 
ost  his  footing  in  such  a  manner  that  bis 
arm  was  caught  upon  the  book.  On  being 
taken  down  and  carried  into  the  bouse  of  a 
naghbouring  surgeon,  he  expressed  himself 
as  labonring  under  tbe  most  acute  agony; 
and  the  paleness  of' his  countenance,  and  the 
almost  entire  absence  of  pulse  at  the  wrist, 
were  unmistakable  indications  of  the  reality 
of  his  torture.  His  arm  could  not  be  moved 
without  causing  excessive  pain,  and  he  fre- 
quently cried  out  while  tbe  sleeve  of  bis  coat 
was  being  cut  off;  yet  when  tbe  arm  was 
exposed,  it  was  found  quite  unmjured,  the 
book  having  only  penetrated  the  cloth  of  the 
sleeve,  and  the  skin  being  scarcely  even 
grazed ! 

Those,  moreover,  who  are  femiliar  with 
Hypochondriacal  states,  have  constant  oppor- 
tunities of  noticing  how  disordered  sensations, 
referred  to  a  particular  region,  are  created  by 
tbe  determination  of  the  patient  to  believe  in 
tbe  existence  of  disease ;  yet  more,  the  con- 
stant direction  of  the  attention  to  its  supposed 
seat  has  a  tendency  to  alter  the  organic  ac- 
tion of  the  part,  and  thus  to  induce  real  dis- 
ease in  tbe  stead  of  that  which  was  at  first 
imaginary,  fhe  subject  has  been  most  ably 
tfeated  by  Sir  H.  Holland ;  Whose  chapter 
*  On  the  Effects  of  Attention  on  Bodily  Or- 
gans* embodies  the  results  of  bis  large  medical 
experience,  interpreted  by  the  moat  advauoed 
principles  of  physiological  science. 


It  is  only  necessary  to  glanee  at  some  of 
the  most  familiar  features  of  Insanity,  to  be 
satisfied  that  the  strangest  perversions  ci  tbe 
perceptions  of  sense  exhibited  by  the  biolo- 
gised  *  subject'  have  their  counterparts  in  t^pee 
morbid  states,  in  which  tbe  mind  is  possessed, 
not  transiently  but  enduringly,  by  some  do- 
minant idea.  Tbe  lunatic  who  supposes  him- 
self to  be  a  sovereign  prince^  looks  upon  tbe 
place  of  his  confinement  as  his  palace,  believes 
his  keepers  to  be  bis  obsequious  officers,  and 
bis  fellow-patients  to  be  bis  obedient  subjects ; 
the  plainest  fare  is  converted  into  a  banquet 
of  the  choicest  dainties ;  and  the  most  homely 
dress  into  royal  apparel.  Now  and  then,  p«^ 
haps,  a  gleam  of  common  sense  will  enable 
bim  to  see  things  in  a  truer  light,  and  be 
may  be  sensible  of  some  inconsistency  be- 
tween bis  real  and  bis  imaginary  eireum* 
stances ;  and  it  is  curious  that  this  should  be 
often  limited,  as  in  the  case  of  the  bielogised 
*  subject,'  to  some  particular  class  of  sensory 
impressions.  Thus,  a  patient  confined  in  a 
Scotch  pauper  lunatic  asylum,  after  dilating 
upon  the  imaginary  splendours  of  bis  rsffal 
state,  con^^  that  there  was  one  thmg 
which  he  could  not  quite  comprehend — that 
all  bis  food  tasted  of  oatmeal  1 

Passing  now  to  the  more  purely  psyofaical 
phenomena  of  tbe  biological  condition,  we 
find  that  even  such  of  these  as  are  most  ex-* 
traordinary  are  readily  explained  on  tbe  same 
principle.  Ihe  operator  assumes  tbe  power  of 
controlling  the  memory  of  bis  'subject;'  stad 
tells  him  that  he  cannot  remember  bis  own 
name,  the  first  letter  of  tbe  alphabet,  or  some* 
thing  equally  femiKar.  The  *  subject '  exhibits 
a  puzzled  and  somewhat  vacant  aspect,  and 
confBSsestbatbeisbafiled.  NoUiing  is  more  in- 
telligible when  we  call  to  mind  that  tbe  very 
simplest  act  of  determinate  recollection  in- 
volves a  voluntary  change  in  tbe  direction  of 
our  thought, /rom  tbe  idea  whidi  may  occupy 
tbe  consciousness  at  tbe  moment,  towaran 
that  wbicb  we  desire  to  recall.  But  tbe  bio- 
logised  *•  subject '  is  unable  to  escape  from  the 
nodon  infused  into  bim  by  the  operator,  and 
the  most  femiliar  thing  is  consequently  as 
much  beyond  tbe  reach  of  bis  mental  appre- 
hension as  a  bank-note  of  a  hundred  pounds, 
offered  him  as  a  reward  for  bis  suecessfbl 
effort,  would  be  beyond  tbe  grasp  of  bis 
hands,  if  he  has  been  possessed  by  tbe  con^* 
viction  that  be  cannot  use  them  for  tbe  pur- 
pose. In  fact,  there  is  a  complete  parallelism 
between  bis  bodily  and  mental  state ;  the  win 
being  temporarily  withdrawn  from  control 
over  both  alike. 

So,  again,  the  loss  of  tbe  sense  of  personal 
identity,  or  the  actual  change  of  personality, 
which  the  biologicid  operator  asserts  that  be 
is  able  to  induce,  is  to  be  refnred  to  tbesame- 
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eaase.  Mr.  A.  is  repeatedlj  assured  that  ho 
is  Mrs.  B^  or  Mrs.  C.  is  brought  by  reiterated 
assertion  to  the  belief  that  she  is  Dr.  D. ;  and 
they  are  incapable  of  correcting  this  absurd 
perversion,  because  the  sense  of  personal 
identity  is  dependent  upon  memory,  and  they 
can  recollect  nothing  when  forbidden  to  do 
80.  It  is  not  by  any  means  in  all  'subjects,' 
that  we  meet  with  a  capability  of  bein^  thus 
affected;  there  are  many  whose  ordinary 
course  ot  thought  and  feeling  can  be  entirely 
directed  by  external  suggestions,  who  yet  ob- 
stinately cling  to  their  own  personality  ;  but 
when  the  transformation  is  made  (and  we 
have  noticed  that  it  is  most  readily  brought 
about  in  individuals  who  have  been  habitually 
disposed  to  project  themselves  into  characters 
that  have-  strongly  excited  their  interest  in 
works  of  fiction),  it  is  usually  complete ;  and 
nothing  can  be  more  remarkable  tnan  the  as- 
sumption of  the  tone,  manner,  habits  of 
thought,  forms  of  expression,  and  other  cha- 
Tacteristic  peculiarities  of  the  individual  whose 
personality  the  *  subject'  has  been  made  to 
adopt  No  one  who  heard  it  could  forget 
the  intensity  of  the  lackadaisical  tone,  in 
whidi  a  lady  thus  metamorphosed  into  the 
worthy  clergyman  on  whose  ministry  she  at- 
tended replied  to  the  matrimonial  counsels  of 
the  physician  to  whom,  in  her  clerical  cha- 
racter, she  had  been  led  to  give  a  long  detail 
of  her  hypochondriacal  symptoms — 'a  wife 
for  a  dying  man,  doctor!'  Intentional 
mimicry  could  never  have  approached  the  ex- 
actness of  the  imitation  which  spontaneously 
prooeeded  from  the  idea  with  wiiich  the  fair 
*  subject '  was  possessed,  that  she  herself  ex- 
perienced all  the  discomforts  whose  detail  she 
had  doubtless  frequently  heard  from  the  real 
sufferer. 

It  is  almost  superfluous  to  remark  that  the 
precise  counterpart  of  this  condition  is  one  of 
the  most  common  forms  of  insanity.  Every 
large  asylum  contains  patients  who  imagine 
themselves  to  be  kings,  queens,  princes, 
lords,  bishops,  or  the  like ;  nay,  the  meta- 
morphosis may  proceed  to  yet  greater  ex- 
tremes, the  lunatic  persisting  that  he  is  the 
Holy  Ghost,  Jesus  Christ,  or  even  the  Eternal 
Father.  No  reasoning  will  dispossess  him  of 
this  conviction ;  because  whilst  his  mind  re- 
mains under  the  domination  of  this  idea,  all 
the  arguments  that  can  be  employed  are  to 
his  apprehension  entirely  irrelevant  Even  in 
the  ordinary  experiences  of  life,  we  meet  with 
individuals  who  are  possessed  by  notions 
scarcely  less  absurd,  from  which  they  cannot 
be  driven  by  any  appeals  to  their  common 
sense,  simply  because  the  dominant  idea  pre- 
sents itself  to  their  consciousness  with  greater 
force  than  does  any  other  that  can  be  brought 
before  it    Of  this  there  have  been  abun- 


dant illustrations  during  the  last  few  moetha, 
in  the  vain  endeavours  of  enlightened  men  to 
subvert  the  baseless  vagaries  of  '  spiritual  in- 
fluence' by  the  heavy  artillery  of  scientific 
facts. 

From  what  has  been  said  of  the  unchecked 
operation  of  the  principle  of  suggestion  in  the 
biological  condition,  it  might  Easily  be  anti- 
cipated that  the  thoughts  of  the  'subject' 
may  be  directed  into  any  channel,  by  appro- 
priate hints ;  and  descriptions  be  called  forth, 
by  leading  questions,  of  any  scene  which  the 
operator  chooses.  This  'mental  travelling/ 
as  it  has  been  called,  is  not  accomplished 
with  equal  readiness  on  the  part  of  every 
'subject'  Those  obey  the  impulse  best  who 
have  been  accustomed  vividly  to  picture  to 
themselves  scenes  or  incidents;  and  the  re- 
plies elicited  are  obviously  determined  by  the 
previous  knowledge  and  feelings  of  the  indi- 
vidual, where  they  are  not  dir^y  suggested 
by  the  words  or  tone  <^  the  questioner.  The 
same  lady  who  underwent  the  metamorphoik 
into  a  hypochondriacal  clergyman,  ascended 
in  a  balloon,  and  proceed^  to  the  North 
Pole  in  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  whom 
she  found  alive ;  and  hef  description  <^  his 
appearance  and  that  of  his  companions  was 
given  with  an  inimitable  expression  of  pity. 

We  have  thus  shown  by  the  analysis  of 
the  principal  phenomena  of  the  '  biological ' 
state,  how  eamly  they  may  be  all  reduced  to 
the  one  simple  principle  of  suggestion^  acting 
on  a  mind  which  has  lost  for  a  time  the  power 
of  volitional  direction;  and  how  much  this 
state  of  mind,  anomalous  as  it  appears  at  first 
view,  has  in  common  with  others,  with  whidi 
we  are  all  more  or  less  funiliar.  The  chief  mar- 
vel, we  repeat,  lies  in  the  discov^sry  that  a 
continued  steady  gaze  at  a  fixed  object  will 
induce  this  condition,  chiefly  with  such  as 
are  constitutionally  predisposed  to  abstraction 
or  reverie,  or  who  possess  that  kind  of  imagi- 
native power  which  transports  them  into  cir- 
cumstances altogether  different  from  those 
which  surround  them.  The  proportion  of 
such  individuals  is  stated  by  those  whose  ex- 
periments have  been  extensive,  to  be  from 
one  in  twelve  to  one  in  twenty ;  so  that  in  a 
company  of  fifty  or  sixty  persons,  there  are 
pretty  sure  to  be  two  or  three  who  will  prove 
to  be  good  biological  '  subjects,'  if  they  take 
the  appropriate  means.  We  are  far,  however, 
from  encoura^ng  needless  trials,  and  thdr 
frequent  repetition  upon  the  same  individuak 
is  to  be  especially  deprecated ;  for  the  phe- 
nomena are  essentially  morbid ;  and  the  re- 
iterated suspension  of  the  volitional  power 
over  the  direction  of  the  thoughts,  can  acaroe- 
ly  do  othewise  than  tend  to  its  permaaent 
impairment 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  all  the  ef- 
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feots  of  the  biological  condition^  however,  yet 
remains  to  be  considered ;  namely,  the  super- 
induction  of  genuine  sle^j  which  may  often 
be  accomplished  in  a  few  minutes,  or  even 
seconds,  by  the  declaration  of  the  operator 
that  the  ^subject'  shall  sleep,  or  even,  in 
some  cases,  by  the  simple  prediction  that  he 
toUl,  Here  again,  however,  we  find  that  the 
apparent  marvel  disappears  upon  considera- 
tion ;  for  the  most  important  step  in  the  in- 
duction of  sleep — the  suspension  of  the  spon- 
taneous activity  of  the  mind — has  been  al- 
ready gained  by  the  antecedent  process,  which, 
in  many  individuals,  itself  suffices  to  produce 
the  whole  effect  And  when  the  biologised 
subject  is  left  in  a  state  of  perfect  inactivity, 
and  the  whole  attention  is  concentrated  upon 
the  idea  of  sleep,  it  seems  quite  consistent 
•with  our  knowledge  of  the  conditions  which 
most  favour  its  ordinary  supervention,  that 
the  undisturbed  monotony  of  impression, 
though  continued  but  for  a  short  thne,  should 
be  adequate  to  the  purpose. 

The  duration  of  this  slumber,  and  the  mode 
of  its  termination,  may  be  decided  in  a  most 
remarkable  manner  by  the  impression  made 
upon  the  mind  of  the  *  subject '  before  passing 
into  it.  If  he  be  previously  directed  to  awake 
speedily,  he  will  awake  accbrdingly ;  and  the 
same  result  will  ensue  upon  a  like  suggestion 
conveyed  in  other  ways.  Thus  we  have  seen 
a  lady  sent  off  to  sleep  by  Uie  conviction  that 
a  handkerchief  held  beneath  her  nose  was 
charged  with  chlorofbrm ;  the  precise  symp- 
toms ensued  as  if  she  had  inhaled  the  narco- 
tic vapour  (which  she  had  actually  done  on 
two  or  three  occasions),  and  she  gradually 
passed  into  a  state  of  profound  itisensibility) 
from  which  she  awoke  in  a  few  minutes,  just 
as  would  have  happened  had  she  been  really 
*  chloroformed.'  but  this  same  lady,  having 
been  put  to  sleep  by  the  assurance  that  she 
could  not  resist,  and  having  received  from  the 
operator  the  injunction  not  to  awaken  until 
called  by  himself,  showed  no  sign  of  conscious- 
neBS  when  a  large  hand-bell  was  rung  close 
to  her  ear,  when  she  was  somewhat  roughly 
shaken,  or  when  a  feather  was  passed  full 
two  inches  up  her  nostril.  Her  slumber  ap- 
peared likely  to  be  of  indefinite  duration  (in 
one  instance  a  patient  of  Professor  Simpson 
slept  for  thirty-five  hours,  with  only  two  short 
intervals  of  permitted  awakening) ;  but  it 
was  instantly  terminated  by  the  operator 
calling  the  lady  by  her  name  in  a  gentle 
tone. 

The  influence  thus  exerted  over  the  dura- 
tion of  the  sleep  and  the  susceptibility  of  the 
'subject'  to  certain  sensory  impressions, 
whilst  utterly  insensible  to  all  others,  are 
points  of  exireme  interest.  Believing  that 
the  solution  is  to  be  found  in  Ihe  dominant  tm* 


pression  by  which  the  mivd  of  the  *  suhject '  may 
be  possessed  at  ihe  time  of  enterivg  this  stat^, 
we  shall  endeavour  to  confirm  this  instance, 
like  the  rest,  by  an  appeal  to  familiar  ex- 
perience. 

Common  observation  affords  ample  proof 
of  the  influence  of  previous  habits  of  attention 
to  sensory  impressions  of  a  particular  kind,  in 
determining  what  .^^(7^/  and  what  shall  not  be 
effectual  in  recalling  the  sleeper  from  the  land 
of  dreams  to  the  working-dny  world.  Thus, 
most  persons  are  more  readily  awakene<l  by 
the  sound  of  their  own  names,  than  by  any 
other  mode  of  address.  The  medical  prac- 
titioner, in  his  first  profound  sleep  after  a  la- 
borious day,  is  aroused  by  the  opening  stroke 
of  the  clapper  of  his  night- bell,  or  even  by 
the  movement  of  the  bell-wire  which  precedes 
it;  the  telegraph-clerk,  however  deep  his 
repose,  is  recalled  to  activitv  by  the  famtest 
sound  produced  by  the  vibration  of  that 
wondrous  needle  to  whose  indications  he  is 
required  to  give  diligent  heed;  the  mother  is 
awakened  by  the  slightest  wail  of  uneasiness 
proceeding  from  her  infant  charge.  And 
^ese  facts  cannot  be  explained  upon  the  sup- 
position that  the  sleep,  prevented  from  be- 
coming profound  by  the  persistence  of  the 
previous  excitement,  is  consequently  inter- 
rupted by  trifling  disturbances;  for  in  all 
these  instances  the  sleeper  may  remain  un- 
affected by  much  louder  sounds,  which  have 
not  the  same  relation  to  his  previous  mental 
state.  Thus  the  doctor's  wife  shall  be  insensi- 
ble to  the  full  peal  of  the  night-bell,  whose 
first  tingle  awakes  her  snoring  spouse ;  and 
he  may  go  forth  upon  his  errand  and  return 
to  his  couch,  without  disturbing  the  slumbers 
of  his  partner.  But  her  turn  next  comes; 
the  cries  of  her  child  arouse  her  maternal  vi- 
gilance; and  she  may  spend  hours  in  the 
attempt  to  soothe  it  to  repose,  which  are 
passed  by  her  husband  in  a  state  of  blissful 
unconsciousness.  This  is  no  imaginary  pio- 
ture,  but  one  of  daily,  or  we  should  say 
nightly  occurrence.  It  is  the  very  fiamiliarity 
of  these  facts,  which,  as  in  so  many  other  in- 
stances, prevents  their  import  from  being  duly 
apprehended. 

A  remsrl^ble  example  of  this  class  of 
phenomena  was  furnished  by  the  late  Sir 
Edward  Codrington.  When  a  young  man, 
he  was  serving  as  signal-lieutenant  under 
Lord  Hood  at  the  time  of  the  investment  of 
Toulon,  and,  being  desirous  of  obtaining  the 
notice  of  his  commander,  he  applied  himself 
to  his  duty — that  of  watching  for  signals 
made  by  the  look-out  frigates — with  such 
perseverance,  that  he  often  remained  on  deck 
nineteen  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four,  going 
below  only  to  sleep.  During  his  snatches  <^ 
repose,  his  slumber  was  so  profound  that  no 
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Boise  wotild  awake  him ;  and  it  was  a  £Eivoiir- 
ite  amuBement  with  his  comradea,  to  try  ei- 

Eeiiments  devised  to  test  the  soundDess  of 
is  sleep.  But  if  the  word  'signal'  were 
even  whispered  in  his  ear  he  was  instantlj 
aroused^  and  was  fit  for  immediate  duty ;  the 
constant  direction  of  his  thoughts  towards 
this  single  object  having  given  to  the  impres- 
sion produced  by  the  softest  mention  of  its 
name,  a  power  over  his  mind  which  nothing 
else  could  exert. 

But  it  is  not  requisite  that  the  sensory  im- 

Sression  should  be  one  habitually  attended  to 
uring  the  waking  hours.  It  is  ffenerally 
sufficient  to  produce  the  effect,  that  Sie  atten- 
tion should  be  strongly  fixed  upon  it  before 
going  to  sleep.  Thus,  the  traveller  who  re- 
quires to  start  early  upon  his  journey,  is 
awakened  by  a  gentle  tap  at  the  door  of  his 
chamber,  idthough  he  may  have  slept 
through  a  succession  of  far  louder  noises  with 
which  he  had  no  concern.  And  the  student 
who  has  set  his  heart  upon  rising  at  a  parti- 
cular hour,  in  order  to  continue  some  literary 
task,  is  aroused  by  the  recurrence  of  the 
strokes  of  the  clock  whidi  mark  it,  although 
no  other  may  have  affected  him  throughout 
the  night,  and  although  he  may  have  habitu- 
ally slept  to  a  later  hour  without  being  dis- 
turbed by  \L  Nay,  more ;  it  is  common  to 
meet  with  individuals  who  have  the  power  of 
determining*  on  going  to  rest,  the  time  at 
which  they  will  awake ;  and,  unlike  many, 
who  would  be  prevented  by  such  a  determi- 
nation from  obtaining  an  hour  of  continuous 
repose,  they  enjoy  unbroken  slumbers  until 
the  allotted  limits  are  reached. 

Whatever  may  be  considered  as  the  most 
feasible  explanation  of  these  well-known  facts, 
the  same  will  be  equally  applicable  to  pheno- 
mena, which  are  usually  considered  as  de- 
pendent upon  some  special  agency,  directly 
exercised  by  the  will  of  another  individual 
upon  the  corporeal  organism  of  the  sleeper. 
When  B.  goes  to  sleep  at  the  bidding  of  A., 
«nd  is  also  told  by  A.  that  she  will  awake  at  a 
certain  hour,  in  what  essential  respect  does 
the  case  differ  from  that  last  cited,  save  that 
the  requisite  stale  of  mind  is  produced  by 
the  assurance  of  another,  infl^ad  of  by  the 
spontaneous  determination  of^he  individual 
herself?  Or,  again,  when  B.  is  told,  on 
going  to  sleep,  that  she  is  to  awake  at  the 
sound  of  A.'s  voice,  and  that  no  other  sounds 
are  to  recal  her  to  consdonsness,  wherein 
does  the  phenomenon  differ  from  circum- 
jBtances  which  naturally  occur,  except  in  the 
production  of  the  peculiar  susceptibility  to 
the  one  kind  of  sound,  by*  an  impression 
forced  upon  the  individual,  instead  of  by  the 
habit  of  attention  to  it !  In  the  one  instance, 
.  aa  in  the  other^  the  effect  is  obviously  dcf^en* 


dent  uppn  the  pr«vioiis  mental  state  of  tke 
subject. 

The  state  of  SwnnambuUem^  or  sleep- 
walking, may  be  regarded  as  having  mii^ 
the  same  relation  to  that  of  dreaniiog,  as  tlw 
*  biologized '  state  bears  to  ordinary  ^  reverie :' 
in  fact»  it  may  be  best  characterized  as  n 
acted  dream.  There  is  the  sanoe  want  of 
control  over  the  thoughts,  and  the  same  sub- 
jection of  the  consciousness  to  the  one  nodoa 
which  may  for  a  time  possess  it,  as  we  po^ 
ceive  both  in  the  dreamer  and  in  tlie  bido- 
gized  subject ;  but,  like  the  former,  the  soib- 
nambulist  must  be  regarded  as  caleepy  kis 
ordinary  rdation  to  the  external  world  beii^ 
suspended ;  whilst,  like  the  latter,  he  letaias 
such  a  control  over  his  nervo^muscular  apfUh 
ratus,  as  to  execute  or  at  any  rate  to  attemft 
whatever  it  may  be  in  his  mind  to  do.  The 
sequence  (A  ideas  is  sometimes  determined 
entirely  by  internal  suggestion.  A  matlM- 
matician  will  work  out  a  difficult  problem; 
an  orator  will  make  an  effective  speedi;  s 
preacher  will  address  an  imaginary  congrefls- 
tion  with  such  pathos  as  deeply  to  move  ois 
real  auditors;  a  musician  will  draw  forth 
most  enchanting  harmonies  from  his  accus- 
tomed instrument ;  a  poet  will  improvke  s 
ton-ent  of  verses;  a  mimic  will  keep  the 
spectators  in  a  roar  of  laughter.  The  reason- 
ing processes  may  be  carried  on  with  remark- 
able accuracy;  so  that  the  conclusion  msj 
be  quite  sound,  if  the  data  have  been  comet. 
But  the  usual  defect  of  the  intellectual  open- 
tions  is,  that,  owing  to  their  very  inteoei^, 
the  attention  is  drawn  off  from  the  oonsiikr- 
ations  which  ought  to  modify  them;  and 
thus  it  happens  that  the  result  is  often  palpa- 
bly inconsistent  with  the  teachings  <^  ordi- 
nary experience,  which,  if  they  present  them- 
selves to  the  consciousness  at  all,  are  not  po^ 
ceived  by  it  with  sufficient  vividness  for  the 
exercise  of  their  due  corrective  influence. 

In  this  form  of  Somnambulism,  there  is 
usually  as  conoplete  an  insensibili^,  ss  in 
ordinary  sleep,  to  all  external  impressioas, 
excepting  such  as  fall  in  with  the  exiitiig 
current  of  ideas.  No  ordinary  ngkts  or 
sounds,  odours  or  tastes,  pricks,  pinches,  or 
blows,  make  themselves  felt ;  and  yet,if  snj* 
thing  is  addressed  to  the  somnambulist  wbidi 
is  in  harmony  with  the  notion  that  oocopies 
his  mind  at  the  time,  he  may  take  cognisssce 
of  it,  and  interweave  it  with  kis  web  of 
thought,  which  may  receive  a  new  cdow 
therefix>m.  A;caa4  is  cited  by  Dr»  Carpenter,* 
of  a  young  lady  who  wiien  at  school  &«- 
quently  V^u  to  talk,  after  having  be«i 
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•ft)e«p  an  boor  or  two;  her  ideas  alinoBt 
always  r^n  upon  the  events  of  the  previous 
day ;  and,  if  enoouraged  by  questions,  she 
-would  give  a  very  coherent  account  of  them, 
frequently  disdosioff  her  own  peccadilloes 
and  those  of  her  schoolfellows,  and  express- 
ing great  penitence  for  the  former,  whilst  she 
seemed  to  hesitate  about  making  known  the 
latter.  To  all  ordinary  sounds,  however,  she 
seemed  perfectly  insensible*  A  loud  noise 
would  awake  her,  but  was  never  perceived  in 
the  sleep-talking  state ;  and  if  the  mterlocutor 
liddressed  to  her  any  observations  that  did 
not  fall  in  with  her  train  of  thought,  they 
were  completely  disregarded*  By  a  little 
adroitness,  however,  £e  might  be  led  to 
•peak  upon  almost  any  subject  if  a  transition 
was  made  from  one  to  another  by  means  of 
leading  questions. 

It  is  an  important  and  distinctive  feature 
of  the  somnambulistic  state,  that  neither  the 
trains  of  thought  which  have  passed  through 
tbe  mind,  nor  the  actions  whicL  have  resulted 
from  them,  are  remembered  when  the  subject 
awakes ;  or,  if  any  reoollection  of  them  should 
be  preserved,  they  ere  retraced  only  as  pas- 
sages of  an  ordinary  dream.  Both  ike  trains 
of  thought  and  the  events  of  a  former  som- 
nambulistie  state,  are  nevertheless  frequently 
remembered,  on  its  renewal,  with  the  utmost 
vividness,  even  at  a  distant  interval ;  and  of 
this  interval,  however  long  it  may  have  been, 
there  seems  to  be  no  sort  of  consciousness. 
The  same  thing  happens,  but  more  rarely,  in 
ordinary  dreaming,  the  sleeper  sometimes  re- 
collecting a  previous  dream,  and  even  carry- 
ing on  the  thread ;  a  circumstanoe  which 
marks  the  close  afBuity  of  this  form  of  dream 
to  that  of  somnambulism,  since  it  is  only 
when  the  idea  of  the  sleeper  possesses  the 
fixity  and  congruity  characteristic  of  the  lat- 
ter, that  it  shows  a  tendency  to  recurrence. 
The  following  incident,  which  recently  happen- 
ed, is  a  good  exemplification  of  the  *  acted 
dream,'  and  of  the  continuity  of  the  impres- 
sion from  one  occasion  to  another : — A  ser- 
vant-maid, rather  given  to  somnambulism, 
missed  one  of  her  combs;  and  on  making 
the  most  diligent  search,  was  unable  to  find  it 
One  morning,  however,  she  awoke  with  the 
tomb  hi  her  hand^  so  that  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  she  had  put  it  away  on  a  previous 
night,  without  preserving  any  recollection  of 
the  circumstance  when  ^e  was  awake ;  and 
that  she  had  recovered  it  when  the  re- 
meml^anee  of  its  hiding-place  was  brought 
to  her  mind  by  the  recurrence  of  the  state  in 
which  it  had  been  seor^ed. 

Many  of  the  most  characteristic  features  of 
this  species  of  Somnambulism  are  presented 
by  A  case  which  is  narrated  by  Dr.  Carpenter 


as  occurring  within  his  own  experience.* 
The  subject  of  it  was  a  young  lady  of  highly 
nervous  temperament ;  and  the  affection  oc- 
curred in  the  course  of  a  long  illness,  in 
which  all  the  severest  forms  uf  hysterical 
disorder  had  successively  presented  them- 
selves. The  state  of  somnambulism  usually 
supervened  upon  the  waking  state;  instead 
of  growing,  as  is  commonly  the  case,  out  of 
sleep : — 

*  In  this  condition  her  ideas  were  at  first  entirely 
fixed  upon  one  subject,  the  death  of  her  only 
brother,  which  had  occurred  some  years  pre- 
viously. To  this  brother  she  had  been  very 
strongly  attached ;  she  bad  nursed  him  in  his  last 
illness ;  and  it  was  perhaps  the  return  (Mf  the  an- 
niversary of  his  death*  about  the  time  wbea  Uie 
somnambulism  first  occurred,  that  gave  to  her 
thoughts  that  particular  direction.  She  talked 
constantly  of  him,  retraced  all  the  circumstances 
of  his  illness,  and  was  unconscious  of  anything 
that  was  said  to  her  which  had  not  reference  to 
this  subjeet  On  one  occasion  she  mistook  her 
sister's  husband  for  her  lost  brother ;  imagined 
that  he  was  come  from  heaven  to  visit  her;  and 
kept  up  a  long  conversaUoD  with  him  under  tiiis 
impression.  This  conversation  was  perfectly  ra- 
tional on  her  side,  allowance  being  made  for  the 
fundamental  errors  of  her  data.  Thus  she  beg- 
ged her  supposed  brother  to  pray  with  her ;  and 
on  his  repeating  the  Lord's  Prayer,  she  inter- 
rupted him  after  the  sentence,  **  forgive  us  our 
trespasses,''  with  the  remark,  ^  Bat  you  need  not 
pray  thus ;  your  sins  are  already  forj^iven."  Al- 
though her  eyes  were  open,  she  reeognised  no 
one  in  this  state,  not  even  her  own  sister,  who,  it, 
should  be  m^itioned,  bad  not  been  at  home  at 
the  time  of  her  brother's  last  illness. 

^  On  another  occasion  it  happened  that,  when  she 
passed  into  this  condition,  her  sister,  who  was 
present,  was  wearing  a  locket  containing  some  of 
their  deceased  brother's  hahr.  As  soon  as  she 
perceived  this  locket,  she  made  a  violent  snateh 
at  it,  and  would  not  be  satisfied  until  she  had  got 
it  into  her  own  possession,  when  she  began  to 
talk  to  it  in  the  most  endearing  and  even  extra- 
vagant terms.  Her  feelings  were  so  strongly  ex- 
cited on  this  subject,  that  it  was  judged  prudent 
to  check  them ;  and  as  she  was  inaccessible  to  all 
entreaties  for  the  relinqQishment  of  the  locket, 
force  was  emplojred  to  obtain  it  from  her.  She 
was  so  determined,  however,  not  to  give  it  up, 
and  was  so  angrv  at  the  gentle  violence  used, 
that  it  was  found  necessary  to  abandon  the  at- 
tempt ;  and  having  become  calmer,  after  a  time, 
she  passed  off  into  ordinary  sleep.  Before  going 
to  sleep,  however,  she  placed  the  locket  ui^der 
her  lailow,  remarking,  **  Now  I  have  hid  it  safelv, 
and  thev  shall  not  take  it  from  me."  On  awak- 
inff  in  the  morning,  ^e  had  not  the  slightest  con- 
sciousness of  what  had  passed ;  but  the  impces- 
uon  of  the  excited  feelings  still  remained ;  for 
she  remarked  to  her  sister,  ^  cannot  toll  what  it  is 
that  makes  me  feel  so ;  but  everv  time  that  S 
comes  near  me  I  have  a  kind  of  shuddering  sen- 
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sation,**  the  indhidoal  named  hdng  a  servant, 
whose  constant  attention  to  her  had  given  rise  to 
a  feelins"  of  atronff  attachment  on  the  aide  of  the 
invalid,  oat  who  had  heen  the  chief  actor  in  the 
scene  of  the  previoua  evening.  This  feeling 
wore  off  in  the  coarse  of  a  day  or  two. 

*A  few  days  afterwards,  the  soomamhnlism 
again  recurred;^ and  the  patient,  being  upon  her 
bed  at  the  time,  immediately  began  to  search  for 
the  loeket  under  her  pillow.  In  consequence  of 
its  having  been  removed  in  the  interval  (m  order 
that  she  might  not;  b^  accidentally  finding  it 
there,  be  led  to  inqmre  mto  the  cause  of  its  pre- 
sence, of  which  it  was  thought  better  to  keep  her 
w  ignorance),  she  was  unable  to  find  it ;  at  which 
she  expressed  gnat  disappointment,*  and  continued 
searohmg  for  it,  with  the  remark,  "It  must  be 
there;  I  put  it  there  myself  a  few  minutes  sffo, 
and  no  one  can  have  taken  it  away.'*  In  this 
state  the  presence  of  S—  renewed  her  previous 
feelings  of  anger;  and  it  waa  only  by  sending 

S out  of  the  room,  that  she  could  be  calmed 

and  induced  to  sleep. 

^  This  patient  was  the  subject  of  many  subse- 
quent attacks,  in  every  one  of  which  the  anger 

against  S revived;   until  the   current   of 

thought  changed,  no  longer  running  exclusively 
upon  what  related  to  her  brother,  but  becoming 
capable  of  direction  by  niggestions  of  various 
kinds  presented  to  her  mmd,  either  in  conversa- 
tion, or,  more  directly,  through  the  several  organs 
of 


Here,  then,  we  perceive  the  complete  limi- 
tatioQ  of  the  oonsciouBneas  to  the  one  train 
of  ideas  which  waa  immediately  connected 
with  the  object  of  strong  affection.  Her  re- 
cognition of  the  locket  which  her  sister  wore, 
when  she  did  not  recognise  the  wearer,  was 
extremely  curious ;  and,  as  Dr.  Carpenter  re- 
marks, may  be  explained  in  two  modes,  each 
of  them  in  accordance  with  the  known  laws 
of  somnambulism.  Either  the  concentration 
of  her  thoughts  caused  her  to  remember  only 
that  which  was  immediately  connected  with 
her  brother,  or  she  may  have  been  directed  to 
the  locket  by  the  sense  of  smell,  which  is 
frequently  exalted  in  the  somnambulistic  state 
to  a  remarkable  degree,  enabling  the  somnam- 
bule  to  find  out  the  owner  of  a  ring  or  a 
glove  amongst  a  number  of  bystanders,  with 
as  much  fiicility  as  the  bert-tcained  hound. 
The  continuity  of  the  train  of  thought  from 
one  fit  to  the  next  was  strongly  marked  in 
this  instance ;  and  the  prolongation  of  the 
emotional  excitement  throughout  the  interval, 
without  any  idea  as  to  its  cause,  is  a  feature 
of  peculiar  interest,  as  showing  that  some  or^ 
ganic  impression  must  hare  been  lefb  by  the 
mental  operations  of  the  somnambulistic  state, 
which  the  waking  consciousness  could  not 
trace  to  its  source.  Common  experience  fur- 
nishes &cts  of  the  same  order;  a  sense  of 
undefined  uneasiness  often  remaining  as  a 
ooMeqoence  of  a  troubled  dream,  <^  whose 
character  there  is  no  definite  remembrance ; 


and  this  tmeasineas  sometfanoB 

itself  especially  in  regard  to  certaia 

or  objects,  the  sight  of  which  calls  forth  s 

yaffue  recollection  &at  they  have  been  reoeirt- 

ly  before  the  mmd  in  some  disagreeable  a«o- 

cation. 

But  there  is  a  very  different  phase  of  the 
somnambulistic    state,  in  which  the    nand, 
though  not  less  possessed  for  the  time  by  its 
own  idea,  is  yet  capable  of  having  the  dilu- 
tion of  its  Uioughts,  and  consequentlj  the 
bodily  actions  which  they  prompt,  as  readiy 
influenced  by  external  impressions,  as  in  tlw 
biologized  subject    Between  these  two  foms, 
again,  there  is  every  gradation ;  the  fiscSitv 
with  which  the  mind  St  the  somnambaUst  b 
amenable  to  the  guidance  of  suggesttooa, 
being  always  inversely  proportional  to  the 
degree  in  which  he  is  possessed  by  some  one 
dominant  idea.      Of   the  form  oi   natorsl 
somnambulism  in  which  the  influence  of  ex- 
ternal impressions  is  most  complete,  the  well- 
known  case  of  the  officer  who  served  in  the 
expedition  to  Louisburg  in  1^68,  is  an  apt 
illustration.*    The  course  of  his  dreams  coud 
be  completely  directed  by  whispering  into  his 
ear,  especially  if  this  was  done  by  -a  friead 
with  whose  voice  he  was  familiar  (another 
illustration  of  our  previous  position,  that  the 
sensibility  to  impressions  is  in  great  degree 
dependent  on  the  attention  paid  to  them  in 
the  waking  state) ;  and  his  oompanioiis  is  the 
transport  were  in  the  constant  habit  of  amis- 
ing  themselves  at  his  expense.    At  one  tiaM 
they  conducted  him  through  the  whole  pto- 
gress  of  a  quarrel,  which  ended  in  a  duel ;  and 
when  the  parties  were  supposed  to  be  met,  a 
pistol  was  put  into  his  hand,  which  he  fired, 
and  was  awakened  by  the  report.    On  an- 
other occasion  they  found  him  asleep  on  the 
top  of  a  locker  or  bunk^  in  the  cabin,  whrn. 
they  made  him  believe  he  had  fitllen  over- 
bosuxl,  and  exhorted  him  to  save  himself  by 
swimming,  all  the  motions  at  which  he  im- 
mediately imitated.     They  then  told   him 
that  a  shark  was  pursuing  him,  and  entreated 
him  to  dive  for  his  life,  whidi  he  did,  with 
such  force  as  to  throw  himself  from  the 
locker  upon  the  floor,  by  whidi    he  was 
bruised,  and  awakened  of  course.    After  the 
landing  of  the  army  at  Louisburg,  his  oom- 
panions  found  him  one  day  asleep  in  his  tent, 
and  evidently  much  annoyed  by  the  eaonoDad- 
ing.    They  made  him  believe  that  he  was 
engaged,  when  he  expressed  great  foar,  mtd 
showed  an  evident  disposition  to  nm  away. 
Against  this  they  remonstrated,  hvt  at  the 
same  time  inoresMd  his  apprehe&sioiisby  imi- 


*  Thb  if  frequently  referred  to  the  head  of 
dreaming;  but  m  the  dream  was  aeiti,  h 
legitimately  fidls  under  the  present  eat^goiy. 
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tfttlttg  th^  grottis  of  thd  wounded  and  the 

dym^  ;  aod  when  he  asked,  as  he  often  did, 

-who   iPTfts  down,  thej  named  his  partieular 

fmnds*     At  last  they  told  hhn  that  the  man 

next  to  himself  in  the  line  had  fallen,  when 

h«  instantly  sprang  from  his  bed,  mshed  ont 

<5f  the  tent,  and  was  aroased  from  his  danger 

and   bis  dream  together  by  falling  over  3ie 

t>ent-rc^>es.    After  these  experhnents  he  had 

no    distinct  recollection  of  his  dreams,  bat 

only  a  oonfWd  feeling  of  oppression  and 

fiatigue;,  and  used  to  tell  his  friends  that  he 

was  Bore  they  had  been  playing  him  some 

trick. 

It  18  a  state  very  similar  to  Ais,  that  Mr. 
Braid  discovered  might  be  artifieially  pro- 
duced by  fixing  the  eyes,  for  sereral  mint^es 
consecutivdy,  on  some  bright  object  placed 
somewhat  above  and  in  front  of  U)em,  at  such 
a  -distance  that  the  convergence  of  their  axes 
towards  it  is  accompanied  with  a  sense  of 
effort,  amounting  to  pain.    It  will  be  at  ott<ie 
perceived  that  this '  process  is  of  the  same 
Jnnd  as  that  employed  for  the  induction  of 
the   biological    state;    the    only  difference 
lyinr  in  the  greater  intensity  of  the  gaxe,  and 
in  tie  more  complete  concentration  of  wrfl 
tipott  the  direction   of  the  eyes,  which  the 
Bearer  approximation  of  the  object  in  Mr. 
Braid's  method  requires  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  convergence.    The  conditiott  thus  in- 
duced differs  little  from  the  intenser  forms  of 
the  biological  state,  save  in  its  more  complete 
removal  from  the  ordinary  waking  conscious- 
ness.   In  regard  to  ^e  influence  of  external 
suggestion  in  directing  the  current  of  thought 
and  action,  the  two  states  are  essentially  the 
same;  and  we  need  not  repeat  with  regard 
to  Hypnotism  what  we  have  described  so  fully 
already.    There  seems  to  be,  however,  a  state 
of  gf^itet  ctmeentration  about  the  hypnotic 
somnambule,  than  exists  in  the  biologized 
*  subject.*    The  whole  man  seems  given  to 
each  perception.    No  doubts  or  difilcnlties 
present  themselves  to  distract  the  attention ; 
and,  in  conseqnence,  there  is  a  greater  sus* 
oep^iHty  to  suggestions,  and  their  results 
*re  more  vividly  displayed.    This  is  the  case 
especially  in    regard    to    emotidnal   states, 
which  are  generated  with  the  utmost  facility, 
twd  Tfhich  can  be  governed  by  a  word,  or 
even  bj  the  *subject*s  *  own  muscular  sense, 
wMch  suggests  to  his  mind  ideas  correspond- 
ing to  the  attitude  into  which  he  may  be  put 
ly  the  operator.   Thus,  if  the  hand  be  j^aced 
upon  the  top  of  the  head,  the  somnambtilist 
win  fi-equenuy,  of  Ms  own  accovd,  draw  his 
body  np  toits  ftrWest  height,  throw  back  his 
head,  and  aissume  »  countenance  expressive 
of  the  lofliitot  pride.    Where  the  first  action 
do«  not  suffice,  i^e  operator  has  only  to 
«tfiig^t«fr  the  1^  and  sphie,  mtd  to  ^ce 
vou  xcm.  19— L 


th&  head  soitiewhat  bilck,  to  produce  th» 
result.  While  this  emotion  is  in  full  play,  let 
the  head  be  bent  forward,  and  the  body  and 
limbs  gently  flexed ;  and  the  haughty  bear-' 
ing  instantaneously  rives  waj  to  the  most- 
profound  humiHty.  The  reception  of  ideas 
connected  with  particuhir  actions  is  not  less 
common.  If  the  hand  be  raised  above  the 
head,  and  the  fingers  be  bent  upon  the  palm,' 
the  notion  of  climbing,  swinging,  or  pulling 
at  a  rope,  is  called  up ;  if  the  fingers  are  bent 
when  tne  arm  is  hanging  at  the  ude,  the  idea 
excited  is  that  of  luting  some  object  from 
the  ground ;  and  if  the  same  be  done  when: 
the  arm  is  advanced  forwards  in  the  position- 
of  striking  a  blow,  the  idea  of  fighting  is  at 
once  aroused,  and  the  somnambulist  is  apt  to 
put  it  into  execution.  On  one  occasion,  Dr. 
Carpenter  tells  us,  a  violent  blow  was  given 
which  chanced  to  alight  upon  a  second  som-^ 
nambulist,  T^hose  combativeness  being  ex^ 
cited,  the  two  closed,  and  belaboured  one  an- 
other with  such  energy  ^at  they  were  with 
difficulty  parted.  Although  their  passions 
were  so  strongly  excited,  that,  even  when 
separated,  they  continued  to  utter  fhrious  de- 
nunciations against  each  other,  a  Utt^e  dia-" 
creet  manipulation  of  thdr  muscles  restored 
them  to  perfect  good  humour. 

Not  only  may  the  mind  be  thus  played 
upon,  through  impressions  communicated  ta 
it  from  the  body  ;--^t  can  react  upon  the  body 
in  a  way  which  at  first  sight  appeare  almost 
incredible,  but  which  is  in  perfect  conformity 
with  the  principles  already  laid  down.  Thus 
an  extraordinary  degree  of  power  may  be 
thrown  into  any  set  of  muscles,  by  telling  the 
somnambulist  that  the  action  which  he  is 
called  upon  to  perform  is  one  which  he  can 
accomplish  with  the  greatest  facility.  One 
of  Mr.  Braid's  hypnotized  subjects — a  man 
so  remarkable  for  the  poverty  of  his  physical 
development,  that  he  had  not  for  manjr  yeafs 
ventured  to  lift  a  weight  of  twenty  pounds^- 
took  up  a  quarter  of  a  hundred- weight  upon 
his  little  finger,  and  swung  it  round  his  head 
with  the  utmost  ease,  upon  being  assured  thai 
it  was  as  light  as  a  feather.  On  another  oc 
casion  he  lided  a  half-hundred  weight  as  hi^ 
as  the  knee  on  the  last  joint  of  his  foi^fingef. 
The  impossibility  of  any  trickery  would  be 
evident  to  an  observant  eye,  since,  if  he  had 
been  trained  to  such  feats  (which  few  of  the 
strongest  men  could  accomplish  withoui 
practice),  the  effect  would  have  been  vfeiMe 
m  his  muscular  development  Oonsequentiy, 
when  the  same  individual  afterwards  declared 
himself  unable  to  lift  a  handkerchief  from 
the  table,  whidl  he  had  been  assured  iSiat  he 
could  not  move,  we  saw  no  re^bn  for  ques* 
lioning  the  truth  df  his  conviction ;  based  as 
this  was  upon  the  tfame  khid  of  suggOstfon, 
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a»  tiiAt  by  vhioh  he  bad  been  jnat  before 
prompted  to  a  far  more  aatoniahing  aotioQ» 

Iq  like  manner  varioue  other  moacular 
moyemeats  may  be  iodueed,  of  which  the 
fame  individual  would  not  be  ci4)able  in  the 
natural  state.  One  of  the  most  remarkable 
of  these  phenomena  was  Uie  exaet  imitation 
of  Mademoaselle  Jenny  Lindas  vocal  perform- 
anoes,  which  was  given  by  a  factory  girl 
whoee  musical  powers  had  received  scarcely 
any  cultivation,  and  who  could  not  speak  her 
own  langui^e  grammatically.  This  girl,  in 
the  hypnotized  state,  followed  the  Swedish 
nightingale's  songs  in  different  languages  »o 
instantaneously  and  correctly,  both  as  to  words 
and  music,  that  it  was  difficult  to  distinguish 
the  two  voices.  In  order  to  test  the  powers 
of  this  somnambule  to  the  utmost.  Mademoi- 
selle Lind  extemporised  a  long  and  elaborate 
chromatic  exercise,  wbidi  the  girl  imitated 
with  no  lees  precision,  though  in  her  waking 
state  she  durst  not  even  attempt  it 

So,  again,  there  is  abundant  evidence  that 
the  sensibiUty  of  a  patient  in  this  condition 
may  be  exajted  to  an  extraordinary  degree  in 
recard  to  soipe  particular  class  of  impressions ; 
this  being  due,  as  be£[>re,  to  the  concentration 
<^  the  attention  upon  the  objects  which  ex- 
cited them.  We  have  known  a  youth  in  the 
hypnotised  state  find  out,  by  the  sense  of 
smell,  the  owner  of  a  glove  from  amongst  a 
party  of  more  than  sixty  persons.  In  an- 
other case,  the  owner  of  a  ring  was  unhesitat- 
ingly singled  out  from  amongst  a  company 
of  twelve,  the  ring  having  been  witlidrawn 
from  the  finger  before  the  somnambule  was 
introduced.  We  have  seen  other  cases,  again, 
in  which  the  peroeptlon  of  temperature  was 
extraordinarily  exalted;  very  slight  differ- 
ences, inappreciable  to  ordinary  sense,  being 
at  once  detected;  and  any  considerable 
ehange,  such  as  the  admission  of  a  current 
of  cold  air  by  the  opening  of  a  door,  pro- 
ducing the  greatest  distress.  Some  of  the 
most  striking  examples  of  this  kind  are  af- 
forded by  that  refinement  of  the  muscular 
fenee,  which  seems  to  be  an  almost  constant 
character  of  the  somnambulistic  state,  re- 
pUcing  the  exercise  of  sight  in  the  direction 
of  the  movements.  We  have  repeatedly  seen 
hyimotized  patients  write  with  the  most  per- 
|ec£  regidarity,  when  an  opaque  screen  was 
interposed  between  their  eyes  and  the  paper, 
the  linee  bemg  equidistant  and  parallel,  and 
the  words  at  a  regular  distance  from  each 
other.  We  have  seen,  too,  an  algebraical 
proUem  worked  out,  with  a  neatness  which 
^uld  not  have  been  exceeded  if  the  person 
had  been  awake.  But  still  more  cunovs  is 
the  manner  in.  which  the  writer  will  some^ 
times  carry  back  his  pen  to  dot  an  i,  cross  a 
fyOKAake&oofreotioi^ia  aword.   Mr.Braid 


had  one  p«ti«Di  (the  mdividsal  whoM  liM* 
of  smell  was  so  remarkably  exalted,  the  son 
of  a  mo9i  respectable  solicitor  in  Maoeheater) 
who  conld  correel  with  accuracy  the  wrhiBg 
on  a  wh<^  page  of  note-paper;  bat  if  tlu» 
pi^r  was  moveid  from  the  poeitioB  it  bad 
originally  ocoapied  on  the  table,  all  the  oor- 
reetions  were  on  the  wrong  posnts  of  the  page* 
though  on  the  right  points  as  r^;arded  ils 
prenaui  )^ace.  SoHietuQes,  however,  he  took 
a  fresh  departure  (to  nse  a  nautical  phrae^ 
from  the  upper  lefirhand  corner  of  the  paper; 
and  all  las  oorrecticms  were  then  made  in. 
their  right  positions,  notwithstanding  the  dia- 
placement  'This,' says  Mr.  Braid,' I  onoeaaw 
him  do,  even  to  the  donble-dotting  a  vowei 
in  a  Qerman  word  at  the  bottom  c?  the  page 
-^a  feat  which  greatly  astonished  his  Ger- 
man master,  who  was  present  We  might 
fill  many  pages  with  the  record  of  such  mtf- 
vels,  which  present  themselves  alike  in  ma-  ^ 
tural,  and  in  airtifical  or  induced  Somaambs- 
lism.  All  snob  phenomena  are  reducible  to 
the  general  principles  we  have  aheady  laid 
down, — ^the  concentration  of  the  entire  miad 
on  whatever  may  be  for  a  time  the  object  of 
its  attention,  and  its  passive  resignation  (whea 
not  previously  engrossed  by  a  ^doBdiaaat 
idea'  of  its  own)  to  any  notion  that  may  be 
suggested  to  it 

There  is  one  point  which  Mr«  Braid*a  expe- 
riments have  brought  into  promineot  relief 
too  important  to  be  passed  by,  on  aocoant  of 
its  bearing  on  the  supposed  curative  poweia 
of  Mesmerism.  We  nave  already  adverted 
to  the  influence  of  '  expectant  attention'  upon 
the  oi^ganic  functions  of  the  bodv ;  and  the 
phenomena  being  acknowledged  by  acientifio 
physioloffists,  there  can  be  no  difficult  in  be- 
lieving uat  the  peculiar  concentnti^n  of  the 
mind  in  the  *  hypnotic*  state  may  prodoee 
still  more  striking  results.  It  is  found,  accord- 
ingly, that  the  pulsations  of  the  heart  and 
the  respiratory  movements  may  be  accelerated 
or  retaiHied;  and  various  secretions  altered 
both  in  quantity  and  quality.  A  lady,  who 
was  leaving  off  nursing  from  defect  of  milk, 
was  hypnotized  by  Mr.  Braid,  and  whikt  she 
was  in  this  state,  he  made  passes  over  the 
right  breast  to  call  her  attenUon  to  it.  In  a 
few  moments  Iter  gestures  showed  that  she 
dreamt  that  the  baby  was  anckingv  and  ia 
two  minutes  the  breast  was  distended  with 
milk,  at  which  she  expressed,  when  awakened, 
the  greatest  surprise.  The  flow  of  milk  fren 
that  aide  continued  ahmklant,  aad^  to  restoie 
^rmmetry  to  her  figtuei  Mr.  Braid  aobee- 
quently  produced  the  same  change  om  the 
other  side;  after  which  she  had  a  copioiis 
supply  for  nine  moaths.  We  aie.  sal»fied 
that,  if  applied  with  discrimination,  ih»  fso- 
cess  will  tiO^e  rank  as  one  of  the  meat  potent 
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vwAodB  of  tsetiiMiit,  atid  Ur.  BuHd^s  no&^i 
EoBMj  OD  Hypnotic  Therapeutics  seesis  to  u* 
to  deserve  the  attentive  consi^eratioQ  of  the 
medical  piofeetioo* 

We  are  now  prepared  to  sift  the  reputed 
phenomena  of  j/esmeriatny  with  some  likeli- 
hood of  being  able  to  distinguish  what  is 
rbable  from  what  is  incredible — ^what  maj 
admitted  as  scientific  truths  from  what 
must  be  rejected  until  more  satis&ofory  evi- 
dence shall  be  adduced  in  its  support. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  we  huij  freely  ad- 
mit that  'mesmerised'  subjects  have  exhi- 
bited all  the  symptoms  analogous  to  those 
which  are  presented  in  '  electro-biology'  and 
*  hypnotism.'  That  a  state  resembling  *  bio- 
l<^cal '  reverie,  as  well  as  true  somnambu- 
lic, can  be  induced  by  Mesmerism,  we  are 
assured  by  Dr.  Gregory ;  and  we  have  wit- 
aessed  it  not  unfrequently  in  mesmeric  som- 
nambules,  who,  although  they  had  been 
awakened  in  the  ordinary  mode,  had  not 
completely  recovered  the  control  of  their 
iaculties, — ^any  command  given  to  then)  be- 
ing automatically  obeved.  It  is  unquestion- 
able, moreover,  that  the  mode  in  which  these 
conditions  are  usually  generated  by  the  mea* 
meris^,  is  such  as  to  rivet  the  attention  and 

}>roduce  a  monotony  of  impression.  Some, 
or  instance,  content  themselves  with  direct- 
ing the  subject  to  gace  fixedly  at  their  eyes, 
which  is  just  like  looking  at  a  shilling  in  the 
handf  or  at  Mr.  Braid's  lancet-case.  In  fact, 
we  have  seen  a  young  lady  *  biologised '  ei- 
ther by  staring  at  her  own  fingers  -or  at  the 
<^es  of  the  operator ;  and  her  rappwt  with 
the  operator  was  the  same  in  both  cases. 
Other  ttiesmeri/iers  employ  certain  strokings 
and  waftinffs  of  the  hand,  termed  '  passes ;' 
and  these  have  a  two-fold  efiect,  serving  to 
poduce  the  monotony  of  impression  which 
IS  ^vourable  to  the  access  of  the  sleep,  and 
to. direct  the  thoughts  towards  any  part  upon 
which  it  may  be  intended  to  act 

All  the  onlinary  methods  of  the  Mesmerist, 
then,  may  be  considered  to  operate  in  the 
eame  manner  as  when  practised  by  those  who 
employ  them  merely  as  means  to  fix  the  at- 
tention of  the  'sutject.'  The  question  of 
magnetic  or  othef  dynamical  force,  which  is 
the  fundamental  article  in  the  mesmeric 
creed,  must,  therefore^  be  decided  by  quite  a 
difierent  kind  of  evidence  ;-^nameIv,  that 
which  should  demonstrate  that  eiuer  the 
somnambulistic  state,  or  some  other  character- 
istic phenomenon,  could  be  induced,  vfilhout 
ike  con$eiau$ne9$  on  ike  part  of  tlU  subject 
that  any  ageme^f  wu  being  exerted.  Now,  we 
must  own  that  all  the  evidenoe  yet  adduced 
to  prove  the  affirmative  of  this  position^  ap- 
peait  to  ua  to  be  atterl/  wanting  in  acieBtific 


aeeuncy*  It  is  fir  more  diflUult  tfum  meal 
persons  who  have  not  studied  the  phenomena 
are  aware,  to  guard  against  sources  of  fal- 
lacy, arisbg  out  of  the  guesses  at  which  the 

*  sensitives'  are  marvellously  ready,  and  their 
alertness  in  taking  advantage  of  the  uncoil.* 
sdous  intimations  of  what  Is  expected.  So 
(ar  as  our  own  experience  has  enabled  us  to 
bring  this  question  to  the  test,  it  has  gone 
most  comfJoAely  to  negative  the  existenee  of 
such  a  power ;  for  we  have  found  that  mea^ 
merizers,  who  asserted  thai  they  could  send 
partioular  individuiJs  to  sleep^  or  affect  them 
iQ  other  ways,  by  an  effort  of  '  silent  will,' 
have  altogether  failed,  when  the  sul^ts  wera 
kept  fi'om  any  suspicion  that  the  will  was  be^ 
ing  exercised ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
are  coffnisant  of  numerous  cases  in  which 

*  sensitive'  patients  hav^  gone  to  sleep,  uadav 
the  impression  that  they  were  being  meemar- 
ixed  from  a  distance,  when  the  supposed  met- 
meriser  was  not  even  thinking  of  them. 

But,  it  is  asserted^  the  existence  of  some 
such  influence  is  proved  by  the  peculiar  rep-^ 
port  between  the  mesmerizer  and  his  *  sub- 
ject,' which  is  not  manifested  towards  mj 
other  individuaky  save  such  as  may  be  placed 
m  rapport  with  the  *  subject'  by  the  meamw^ 
iser.  Nothing  is  more  easy,  however,  than 
to  explain  this  on  our  principle  of  *  domiiuull 
ideas/  If  the  mind  of  the  '  subject'  be  aa 
yielded  up  to  that  of  the  mesmerixer,  as  to 
receive  any  impression  which  the  latter  sug- 
gests to  it,  the  notion  of  such  a  peculiar  rela- 
tion is  as  eaaly  communicable  as  any  otheTi^ 
Hence  the  commands  of  the  mesmerixer  meet 
with  a  response  which  those  of  no  one  eka 
can  produce.  In  fact^  other  persons  usually 
seem  to  be  unheard  by  the  somnambule,  siai- 
ply  because  they  are  not  related  to  the  domi- 
nant impression — a  phenomenon  of  which, 
as  we  have  seen,  natural  somnambnlism  pre- 
sents frequent  examples.  Moreover,  as  indi- 
viduals have  brought  themselvee,  by  the  habit 
of  obedience,  into  complete  subjection  t^  the 
will  of  some  second  pmon,  even  in  the-vab- 
ing  state,  without  any  mesmeric  inflaeaaa 
whatever,  it  is  not  at  all  difficult  to  under- 
stand how  such  a  habit  of  attending  to  the 
operator,  and  to  him  alone,  should  be-  peca* 
liarly  developed  in  a  state  in  wlii<di  tka-mind^ 
has  lost  its  self-direcUng  power,  and  is-  tha 
passive  redpient  of  external  imptossioaa.  Tba 
same  explanation  applies  to  the  othea  phe- 
nomena of  this  rapport^  such  as  ita  esteUiifa- 
ment  with  any  bystander  by  his  joiningiiaodi 
with  the  mesmerixer  and  the  somnambale* 
It  is  because  the  somnambtde  is  previously 
possessed  with  the  idea  tha^  thia  aeiaaoici» 
will  thus  be  audible  to  her^and  that  aha  lauit 
obey  ita  behests,  thai  it  pvoduees  the  aame  af- 
fects as  that  of  the  mesmerinar  had  pienoas^ 
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done.  The  history  of  Mesmeram  ailbfrde  | 
mbiiDdant  evidence  in  support  of  our  position,  ! 
for  the  rapport  was  not  discovered  until  long  | 
after  the  practice  of  the  art  had  oome  into  ! 
fogue,  having  been  unknown  to  Mesmer  and  i 
his  immediate  disciples ;  and  its  phenomena 
have  only  acquired  oonstancy  and  fixity,  in 
proportion  as  its  laws  have  been  announced 
and  received.  Several  mesmerizers,  who  have 
begun  to  experiment  for  themsdv^^s  without  any 
knowledge  of  what  they  were  to  expect,  have 
produced  a  great  variety  of  remarkable  phe- 
nomena, and  yet  have  never  detected  this 
rapport,  though  they  have  obtained  immedi- 
ate evidence  of  it,  when  once  the  idea  has 
been  put  into  their  own  minds,  and  thence 
transferred  into  those  of  their  *  subjects.'  In 
all  the  experiments  we  have  witnessed,  which 
seemed  to  indicate  it%  existence,  the  previous 
idea  had  either  been  present,  or  it  had  obvi- 
ously been  suggested  by  the  methods  em- 
ployed to  induce  the  mesmeric  somnambulism, 
whilst  in  a  large  number  of  other  cases  in 
which  the  subjects  were  not  among  the  hor 
hittUs  of  the  mesmeric  sScmces,  their  conscious- 
ness was  not  confined  to  the  mesmerizer,  or  to 
those  whom  he  placed  en  rapport  with  them, 
but  was  equally  extended  to  all  around. 

It  appears  to  us  that  the  mesmeric  mani- 
festations may  be  grouped  under  the  follow- 
ing categories : — 

L  Those  whose  genuineness  may  be  ad- 
floitted,  without  any  extraordinary  weight  of 
•vidence  in  their  support;  since  tliey  are 
quite  conformable  to  our  previous  knowledge, 
and  can  be  explained  on  principles  sufficiently 
established* 

U.  Those  which,  not  being  conformable  to 
known  facts,  or  explicable  upon  principles 
already  admitted,  cannot  be  accepted  without 
Ji  great  amount  of  evidence  in  their  favour ; 
but  which,  not  bdng  in  absolute  opposition  to 
xeoognised  laws,  may  be  received,  upon  strong 
testimony,  without  doing  violence  to  our  com- 
mon sense,  holding  oimelves  ready  to  seek 
their  explanation  in  a  more  extended  acquaint- 
ance with  the  powers  of  mind  and  of  matter. 

IIL  But  there  is  another  order  of  facts, 
which  not  only  lies  beyond  our  existing 
knowledge,  but  is  in  direct  contrariety  to  it 
Here,  even  though  the  external  evidence 
ahotdd  be  the  tame  with  that  which  affords  a 
secure  support  to  the  preceding  groups,  yet, 
as  the  internal  evidence  is  aitogetber  antago- 
nistio,  its  force  must  remain  conclusive  against 
the  validity  of  all  statements,  save  those 
which  shall  have  been  sagaciously  investiffat- 
od  by  observers  qualified  for  the  task  by  Iia- 
bita  of  philoso{^eal  discriminatton,  and  by 
■their  acquaintanee  with  the  numerous  sources 
of  bllaqy  which  attend  this  pardouUr  de- 
(avtmmtofinqniry.    Entertaining  the  lowest 


possible  opinion  of  the  lopcal  powers  of  iIm 
great  bulk  of  the  upholders  of^  the  mesmeric 
system,  it  has^tonished  us  to  find  the  Pro- 
fessor of  Chemistry  in  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh, bearing  the  honoured  name  of  Gre- 
gory, asserting  the  monstrous  propoeition,  that 
if  we  admit  the  reality  of  .the  lower  pbeno- 
mena  of  mesmerism,  the  same  testimony 
OBght  to  convince  us  of  the  higher.  Let  as 
fery  the  learned  professor  by  his  own  canon. 
He  would  have  no  difficulty  in  crediting  a 
witness  who  told  him  that  a  stone  wbidi  be 
had  let  fall  from  a  height  descended  to  the 
ground ;  or  that  a  solution  of  tartaric  acid, 
poured  upon  carbonate  of  soda,  produced  ef- 
fervescence. But  would  he  place  the  same 
reliance  on  the  assurance,  that  a  piece  of  lead, 
let  go  from  the  top  of  a  tower,  mounted  like 
a  balloon  to  the  sky ;  or  that,  when  sulphurie 
acid  was  poured  on  caustic  potass,  the  two 
substances  continued  to  exhibit  their  previoas 
acid  and  alkaline  properties,  instead  of  unit- 
ing into  a  neutral  salt?  Once  admit  Dr. 
Gregory's  principle,  and  there  is  notJiing  too 
hard  for  belief,  either  in  mesmerism  or  any- 
thing else.  Mr.  Atkinson  breathes  a  dream 
into  a  glove,  and  sends  it  to  a  lady  ;  the 
dream  occurs.  Mr.  Lewis  raises  a  j^Ueman, 
previouslv  thrown  into  a  state  of  cataleptic 
rigidity,  by  the  simple  traction  of  the  hand 
held  above  his  head,  without  contact,  and 
keeps  him  suspended  in  mid-air,  like  Maho- 
met's coffin,  by  the  mere  force  of  his  will. 
And  Major  Buckley  avers  that  his  clairvoyant 
patients,  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  and 
forty-eight,  have  read  upwu^s  of  36,000 
words  inclosed  in  boxes,  and  the  mottoes  con- 
tained in  4860  nut-shells. 

Now  the  result  of  recent  inquiries,  directed 
towards  the  phenomena  of  hypnotism,  electro- 
biology,  and  the  like,  has  been  to  bring  into 
the  first  of  the  above  eateries  a  large  nam- 
ber  of  mesmeric  phenomena,  which  must  have 
previously  been  ranked  under  the  second; 
since  it  has  been  shown  that  nothing  more  is 
needed  for  their  elucidation,  than  an  exten- 
sion of  prindples  already  known  to  phyn<^ 
gists.  Thus,  the  induction  of^comatose  sleep 
and  of  somnambulism  or  sleep-waking,  the 
establishment  of  a  peculiar  rapport  b^ween 
the  mesmeriser  and  his  sfibject,  the  govern- 
ment of  the  thoughts  and  actions  of  the  latter 
by  the  expressed  or  implied  determinations 
of 'the  former,  the  production  <^  cataleptic 
rigidity  or  <rf  convulsive  movements  fn  the 
muscles,  the  extraordinary  exaltation  of  sensi- 
bility as  r^rds  particular  impressions,  and 
the  productton  of  entire  insensilnlity  with  rt- 
spect  to  others— these  and  nmneroua  kindred 
phenomena  are  perfectly  credible,  becaose 
they  are  spontaneously  exhibited  in  some 
eases,  aoid  may  be  fa^nght  about,  in  many 
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more,  by  prooesset  which  cannot  be  fairly 
supposed  to  bare  any  other  action  than  on 
ihie  mind  of  the  'subjects.' 

la  the  second  category  we  may  place  that 
pawer  of '  thought-reading'  which  some  mes- 
meric sonmambules  are  affirmed  to  possess. 
Svery  one  knows  that  there  are  individuals 
who  have  a  remarkable  capability  of  discern- 
ing what  is  passing  in  the  mindfs  of  others, 
by  the  intuitive  interpretation  of  looks,  tones, 
and  gestures,  such  as  we  all  continually  and 
unconsciously  exercise  in  aminor  degree ;  and 
where  a  strong  motive  begets  a  concentrated 
aerutiny,  even  dull  observers  will  detect  feel- 
ings which  we  had  believed  to  be  hidden  in 
our  own  breasts.    How  common  is  it,  for  ex- 
ample, that  a  growing  affection  is  perceived 
by  the  party  who  desires  to  be,  but  is  not,  the 
object  of  It,  before  its  existence  has  been 
clearly  revealed  to  the  individnal  in  whose 
aecret  soul  it  has  taken  root.    Is  it  not  quite 
conceivable,  then,  that  in  the  state  of  expect- 
ant attention,  which  is  the  necessary  condition 
of  the  performance,  this  power  of  introspection 
ahould  be    exited  in  sudi  individuals  as 
already  possess  it  in  an  unusual  degree ;  just 
as  we  have  seen  tiiat  the  muscular  and  other 
senses  may  be  intenmfied,  by  the  exclusive  di- 
rection of  the  mind  to  some  particular  class  of 
impressions ! 

To  this  peculiar  quickness  we  are  inclined 
to  trace  a  large  proportion  of  these  asserted 
successes  of  clairvoyant  scunnambules,  which 
are  triumphantly  appealed  to,  on  the  one 
hand,  as  affording  a  most  indisputable  evi- 
dence of  the  truth  of  the  mesmeric  system, 
and  which,  on  the  other,  are  regarded  as  so 
preposterous  by  its  opponents  as  to  stamp  the 
whole  as  a  tissue  of  delusion  or  imposture. 
In  the  form  in  which  they  are  presented  to 
ns  by  Professor  Gregory  and  other  thorough- 
going believers,  those  asserted  facts  must 
unquestionably  be  placed  in  our  third  cate- 
goiy.  We  are  required  to  believe  that  there 
are  individuals  who  can  tell  us  what  is  taking 
place  at  the  moment  in  localities  which  they 
never  visited,  what  is  being  done  by  persons 
whom  they  never  saw,  what  is  being  tnought 
or  felt  by  individuals  of  whose  personality 
they  had  no  previous  knowledge ;  who  can 
inform  us  of  toe  entire  past  history  of  such 
individuals,  and  can  predict  their  future  course 
and  destination ;  who  can  tell,  when  a  key 
or  a  ring  is  placed  in  their  hands,  not  only  to 
whom  it  now  belongs,  but  also  to  whom  it 
has  belonged  ever  since  it  was  a  key  or  ring ; 
who  can  read  what  is  cunningly  shut  up  in 
boxes,  or  hidden  behind  a  screen  of  stone 
walls;  from  whose  mental  vision,  in  fact, 
nothing  can  be  concealed,  if  only  it  happens 
to  take  the  required  direction,  which  (it  is 
admitted)  cannot  be  always  secured. 


In  estimating  the  ralue  of  th^e  statements, 
we  must  bear  in  mind,  in  the  first  place,  that 
thev  come  to  us  only  from  thorough-ffoing 
behevers,  to  whom  alone  are  these  higher 
mysteries  revealed — the  presence  of  an  oppo* 
nent  or  even  of  a  neutral  investigator  being 
sufficient  to  prevent  them  altogether.  Many 
such  believers  have  passed  at  once  from  the 
extreme  of  scepticism  to  the  extreme  of  ere* 
dulity,  and  have  been  equally  rash  and  unin- 
quiring  in  both ;  oth^n  have  always  thought 
that '  Uiere  must  be  something  in  mesmerism,' 
and  as  soon  as  they  have  met  with  any  facts 
of  whose  reality  they  were  satisfied,  they  have 
taken  the  whole  series,  together  ^ith  the  mea* 
meric  rationaley  for  granted,  without  the  least 
consideration  as  to  whether  the  phenomena 
were  not  otherwise  explicable;  and  oth^tt 
have  been  predisposed  from  the  commence* 
ment  to  the  reception  of  everything  however 
marvellous  (the  more  incredible  to  ordinary 
apprehension,  the  more  credible  to  theirs),  by 
a  strange  exaggeradon  of  the  love  of  novelty, 
or  by  a  passion  for  a  soH^lled  '  spirituality ' 
after  which  they  are  perpetually  longing.  It 
has  not  yet  been  our  fortune  to  meet  with 
a  single  believer  in  these  higher  mysteries  who 
has  exhibited  the  qualities  of  mind  which 
would  entitle  his  testimony  to  respect  upon 
any  other  subject  in  which  his  feelings  weare 
interested,  while  we  have  known  several  (and 
as  to  these  the  mesmerists  are  of  course  silent) 
who  have  befi;un  with  a  favourable  predispo- 
sition, but  have  ended  in  utter  disbeliel^ 
throuffh  their  detection  of  the  follacies  whidi 
lurked  behind  the  ostensible  results.  To 
some  of  these  fidlades  we  shall  briefly  advert. 

In  the  first  phice,  we  have  to  guard  against 
intentional  deception  on  the  part  of  the  mes- 
meric '  subjects,'  or  the  persons  with  whom 
they  are  connected.  Numerous  exposures 
have  been  made  from  time  to  time ;  and 
others  might,  no  doubt,  be  effected  by  any 
sharp-witted  inquirer  who  would  take  the 
trouble  to  search  them  out  Dr.  Forbes  and 
Prof.  Sharpey,  for  example,  detected  a  certain 
George  Goble  in  opening  a  box  within  which 
a  card  had  been  placed  for  the  purpose  of 
testing  his  clairvoyant  powers ;  the  said  George 
having  previously  managed  so  cleverly,  as 
nearly  to  convince  the  former  of  these  gen- 
tlemen. Another  case,  which  occurred  several 
years  ago,  has  recently  been  published,  in 
which  a  pretended  clairvoyante^  having  de* 
scribed  what  the  members  of  her  family  at  a 
considerable  distance  were  doing  at  the  mo- 
ment, was  found  to  have  written  to  them  by 
that  afternoon's  post,  to  cause  them  to  answer 
any  inquiries  in  such  a  manner  as  to  accord 
with  her  revelations.  The  moiivea  to  such 
impostures  are  far  more  numerous  than  may 
be  generally  supposed.    They  are  not  merely 
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lore  of  gain,  or  love  of  notoriety,  though 
these  exert  a  most  powerful  influence;  but 
there  k  a  tendency  well  known  to  medical 
me^,  which  manifests  itself  especially  among 
bysterical  females  (the  class  to  which  the 
greater  number  of  the  reputedly  dairvoyant 
0ubject8  belong),  and  which  may  almost  be 
called  a  monomania  for  deception.  The  inge- 
nuity displayed  by  them  in  this  morbid  exer- 
cise of  their  powers  is  all  but  incredible. 

But,  in  the  second  place,  we  have  to  guard 
against  the  unintentiofial  deception  to  which 
every  one  is  exposed  who  goes  into  the  iBouiry 
either  with  a  foregone  conclusion,  or  witn  an 
inclination  to  be  convinced,  and  we  could 
give  instances  of  the  facility  with  whkh  per- 
sons have  permitted  themselves  to  be  deluded, 
which  would  excite  the  astonishment  of  unpre- 
judiced minds.  Thus  the  patron  of  Mr.  George 
Goble  was  persuaded  that  the  said  George 
Goble  had  opened  the  box  on  one  oocaHon 
only^  when  be  experienced  unusual  difficulty 
in  tbe  exercise  of  his  clairvoyant  powers,  but 
did  not  like  to  disappoint  the  company,  and 
we  have  even  seen  complete  failures  taken  up 
by  the  believers  present,  and  ingeniously 
transformed  (by  a  slight  unintentional  per- 
version) into  marvellous  successes.  It  is, 
therefore,  a  reasonable  rule,  to  receive  none  of 
these  statements  upon  the  unsupported  testt- 
mony  of  heKevers  ;  not  that  we  impute  to  tiiem 
the  least  intention  of  stating  anything  but 
what  is  to  their  minds  strictly  true,  but  that 
we  are  sceptical  as  to  their  power  of  discrimi- 
nating the  whole  of  the  truth. 

The  third,  and  probably  the  most  fertile 
source  of  fallacy  in  the  reputed  performances 
of  clairvoyant  subjects,  arises  from  the  influ- 
ence of  suggestion.  Most  of  their  revelations 
are  made  in  reply  to  interrogatories,  and  not 
only  'mesmeric*  but  'hypnotized'  somnam- 
bules,  and  *  biologized  ^  subjects,  can  be  made 
to  describe  anything,  existent  or  non-existent, 
by  leading  questions.  We  have  repeatedly 
caused  the  two  last  classes  to  describe  every 
thing  of  note  in  our  house,  without  giving 
them  any  positive  information ;  and  when,  in 
the  absence  of  other  guidance,  a  mere  guess 
was  hazarded,  coincidences  have  now  and 
then  occurred,  such  as  mesmerists  would 
doubtless  have  trumpeted  forth  as  wonderful 
successes.  But  that  the  descriptions  were 
either  suggested  or  guessed,  was  easily  shown 
by  giving  the  queries  a  false  direction ;  when 
the  replies,  being  altered  to  suit  ihem,  had  no 
relation  whatever  to  the  reality.  We  have 
tested  mesmeric  clairvoyants  in  the  same  man- 
ner. They  all  readily  detail  what  is  in  every 
body*s  house,  such  as  chairs,  tables,  sofas, 
book-cases,  piano,  fire-screens,  &o. ;  but  when 
they  have  exhausted  the  standing  catalogue, 
they  go  no  further,  until  some  suggeativei 


question  is  asked,  and,  like  the  hypdotie  mm- 
nambules^  are  readily  enticed  into  error,  b 
following  the  '  lead,'  whether  in  aeeordasc* 
with  the  realities  or  not,  they  often  show  i 
marvellous  amount  of  aeuteness.  It  hapfMas^ 
however,  that  we  possess  a  rather  onoBit&l  pice* 
of  drawing-room  fomitnre,  to  wit,  an  o^a, 
of  considerable  size,  with  gilt  pipes  in  front, 
which  could  neither  be  overlooked  nor  ma- 
taken  for  anything  else ;  yet  no  ehirvofaM 
has  ever  sponlaneouslfmeniioned  this. 

In  the  fourUi  place,  we  may  point  oat  tliat 
in  somnambulism,  as  in  dreams,  the  memcey^ 
like  other  faculties,  occasionally  beoomes  n- 
markably  intensified;  so  that  the  hiddea 
stores,  whose  very  existence  had  been  forgot- 
ten in  the  waking  state,  have  been  nnlodced, 
and  an  amount  of  information  is  broneht  into 
use,  which  the  individual  was  hiokseir  aneon- 
scious  that  he  possessed.  This  display  of 
dormant  knowledge,  frequently  ornamented 
by  the  imagination  (which  is  often  extresaely 
vivid),  comes  upon  the  creduloas  anditon 
like  a  new  revelation ;  until  some  one  traoes 
it  to  the  pages  of  an  EncyclG2>iedia,  or  to  the 
recollections  of  eariy  life. 

There  are  many  cases  of  asserted  dairvoy^ 
ance,  to  which,  if  all  that  is  stated  of  them  be 
true,  none  of  these  causes  of  fallacy  anply; 
But  until  they  have  been  sifted  by  philosopiiical 
sceptics,  instead  of  being  paesiv^y  registered 
by  believers,  we  feel  justified  in  the  eonvicCioa 
that  some  undiscovered  fallacy  exists,  and  this 
scepticism  will  continue,  unless  Major  Bode- 
ley's  148  clairvoyants  will  perform  the  easy 
task  of  reading  five  lines  of  Shakspeare,  shut 
up  in  five  separate  boxes;  for  which  ^ProL 
Simpson,  of  Edinburgh,  has  offered  a  reward 
of  600/.,  a  sum  quite  adequate,  we  riioald 
think,  to  stimulate 'the  most  refractory  *  sub- 
jects' to  the  efficient  exercise  of  their  poweis. 

At  the  risk  of  exhausting  the  patience  of 
our  readers,  we  must  direct  their  attentioa, 
before  we  conclude,  to  some  of  the  remaining 
aspects  of  this  curious  subject  The  auto- 
matic or  semi-automatic  action  of  the  mind, 
which  takes  place  when  it  has  become  pos- 
sessed by  an  expectant  idea,  will  be  found  to 
aflbrd  the  kev  to  the  greater  part,  if  not  Uie 
whole,  of  the  phenomena  brought  Ufnder 
notice  a  few  years  since  by  Baron  von  Rei- 
ch enbach,  and  attributed  by  him  to  a  hypothe* 
tical  *  Odylic  force.'  These  phenomena  con- 
sisted for  the  most  part  in  the  peculiar  sensa- 
tions and  attractions  experienced  by  certah 
^sensitive' subjects,  when  in  the  neigh boitf- 
hood  of  magnets  or  crystals.  After  a  magnet 
had  been  repeatedly  drawn  along  the  arm  of 
one  of  these  subjects,  she  would  feel  a  prick- 
ing, streaming,  or  shooting  sensation ;  or  ^e 
would  see  a  small  vokaoo  of  dame  ' 
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'ttovtk  lis  pol^  lAen  gtasing  at  ihwx  even  in 
l>road  daylight ;  or,  agfiin,  ^e  would  find  her 
liand  BO  irresistibly  attracted  towards  a  crys^ 
lal,  as  to  follow  any  movement  that  might  be 
^iren  to  it  Some  of  these  sensitives  could 
never  sleep  in  beds  which  lay  north  and  south, 
l>at  were  impelled  to  sleep  whilst  lookm^ 
«iUi6r  east  or  west ;  a  ^t  which  is  consider^ 
by  the  learned  Baron  to  account  scientifically 
for  the  somniferous  infiaence  which  is  occa- 
sionally experineed  by  the  most  devout 
ehm^h^goers.  Some,  i^in,  saw  spaite  and 
Hames  issuing  from  ordinary  nails  or  hooks 
in  a  wall,— a  circumstance  which  the  Baron 
^tniB  sottiewhat  puzded  to  explain.  To  us, 
however,  it  is  evident  that  his  *  sensitives^ 
^ere  merely  individuals  possesbcd  of  consider- 
able powers  of  voluntary  abstraction ;  so  that, 
like  shnilar  subjects  of  Mr.  Braid,  they  could 
see  or  feel  whatever  they  were  led  to  believe 
that  they  would  see  or  *feel.  In  some  in- 
stances, we  admit,  there  is  no  indication  of 
the  channel  through  which  the  suggestion 
may  have  been  conveyed;  but  when  Von 
Beichenbach's  complete  want  of  appreciation 
of  the  importance  of  excluding  all  intimation 
of  what  was  expected,  is  taken  into  account, 
it  cannot  be  deemed  unlikely  that  it  was  com- 
municated, however  unintentionally,  even  in 
the  cases  which  at  first  seem  exceptional ;  nor 
mint  it  be  forgotten,  that  when  the  mind  is 
in  a  state  of  concentrated  attention  upon  a 
particular  object,  circumstances,  which  would 
pass  unnoticed  by  others,  have  a  powerful  sug- 
gestive influence  on  the  performer. 

It  is  admitted  by  Von  Reichenbach  that 
tlie  attractive  fbrce  which  draws  the  hand  to 
&e  magnet,  cannot  draw  the  magnet  to  the 
hand :  tiie  magnet,  though  poised  on  a  delicate 
balance,  remaining  unmoved  by  the  solicita- 
tions of  a  hand  placed  beneatii  it  Surely 
this  fact  alone  ought  to  have  convinced  him, 
thai  the  force  whtch  keeps  the  hand  of  the 

*  sensitive '  in  contact  with  the  magnet,  has 
nothing  in  common  with  the  physical  forces, 
whose  action  is  invariably  reciprocal ;  but 
tiiat  it  must  be  generated  solely  within  the 
Hving  body  which  exhibits  the  movement 
Whatever  may  be  his  merits  as  a  chemist,  he 
has  shown  his  utter  incompetency  for  the 
conduct  of  an  inquiry  which  is  essentially 
physiological  and  psychological ;  and  we  are 
eoropell^  to  say  that  the  public  sanction 
which  Professor  Gregory  has  given  to  Von 
Reicfaenbach's  assertions,  proves  that  he  too 
is  chargeable  with  the  same  want  of  philo- 
sophical discrimination,  and  that  his  own  re- 
ooided  experiences  on  the  subject  must  conse- 
quentiy  be  put  aside  as  of  little  account 

Von  Reichenbach  never  gained  any  large 

*  following'  in  this  country,  for  to  repeat  his 
experiments,  it  is  necesMry  to  find  '  subjects' 


of  peculiar  susceptibility,  which  are  not  al- 
ways to  be  obtained.  The  next  form  under 
which  the  phenomena  of  *  expectant  attention' 
manifested  themselves,  was  a  much  more 
popular  one ;  and  it  served  alike  to  fill  up 
the  hiatus  in  time  between  Odylism  and 
Electro-Biology;  and  to  connect  these  twe 
pseudo-sciences  in  the  minds  of  their  votaries, 
by  the  link  of  a  common  causative  force.  If 
a  ring,  button,  or  any  other  small  bodv  be 
suspended  by  a  string  f^om  the  end  of  tb^ 
finger,  it  will  speedily  begin  to  oscillate  with 
a  pendulum-like  movement,  and  its  oecillar- 
tions  will  often  take  a  definite  direction.  In 
our  schoolboy  days  there  was  a  prevalent 
belief  that  a  button  so  held  would  strike  tiie 
hour  of  the  d^  or  night  againnt  the  side  of 
a  glass  tumbler.  This  certainly  wai  the  case 
in  a  large  proportion  of  the  instances  in  which 
we  witnessed  the  experiment ;  but  it  is  scarcely 
possible  now  to  avoid  seeing,  that  the  in^ 
flueace  which  determined  the  numbed  of  the 
strokes  was  really  in  the  mind  of  the  experi- 
menter ;  since  the  division  of  the  day  mU^ 
hours  is  purely  artificial,  and  cannot  be  sup^ 
posed  to  have  any  other  relation  with  the 
oscillations  of  the  button,  than  that  which  it 
derives  from  the  mental  anticipation  of  a  cer^ 
tain  result  The  subject  was  again  brought 
up,  about  four  years  since,  in  another  form^ 
by  Dr.  Herbert  Mayo,  who  investigated  it 
with  a  great  appearance  of  scientific  precision. 
Beginning  with  a  gold  ring,  and  uien  pro* 
ceeding  to  other  bodies,  he  came  to  the  con- 
ciusion  that  *  a  fragment  of  anything,  «5f  anv 
shape,  suspended  by  a  silk  or  cotton  thMUf^ 
the  end  of  which  is  wound  itmnd  the  fiM 
joint  either  of  the  fore-finger  or  the  thumb,' 
would  answer  the  purpose ;  though  he  finally 
gave  the  preference  to  a  flat  piece  of  shelt-lac. 
To  this  he  gave  the  name  of  '  Odometer,^ 
having  almost  from  the  commencement  a** 
sumed  that  the  oscillations  were  dependent 
upon  the  •  odyle*  of  Von  Reichetobach,  whoscf 
system  he  had  already  embraced.  ^  vary- 
ing his  experiments  Dr.  Mayo  became  con- 
vinced that  the  dh^tion  and  extent  of  the 
oscillations  could  be  altered,  either  by  a 
change  in  the  nature  o#  the  substances  placed 
beneath  his  odometer,  or  by  the  contact  of 
the  hand  of  a  person  of  the  opposite  sex,  or 
even  of  the  experimenter'is  other  hand,  with 
that  from  which  the  odometer  was  suspended. 
He  gradually  reduced  his  results  to  a  serie* 
of  definite  laws,  to  which  he  seems  4o  have  \m^ 
affined  them  to  be  as  amenable  as  the  motionir 
of  tiie  heavenly  bodies  are  to  the  law  of  gra- 
vitation. Unfortunately,  however,  other  ob- 
servers, who  worked  out  the  subject  with  lik<( 
perseverance  and  cood  fkitb,  framed  a  very 
different  code ;  and  it  at  once  became  appa-» 
rent  to  those  who  knew  the  influence  "wmtbi 
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*  ozpeoUnt  atteBiioQ '  exerta  in  detenniBiig 
iuvoiuntarj  muacular  movements,  that  this 
-wad  only  another  case  of  the  same  kind,  and 
that  the  cause  of  tbe  change  of  direction  lay 
in  the  idea  that  some  such  change  would 
ensue  from  a  certain  variation  in  Ae  condi* 
tions  of  tlie  experiment  Let  it  he  tried  upon , 
new  performers,  who  are  entirely  devoid  of 
any  expectant  idea  of  their  own,  and  who 
receive  no  intimation,  by  word  or  look,  of 
what  is  anticipated  by  oUiers,  and  the  results 
are  found  to  have  no  uniformity  whatever. 
Even  those  who  have  previously  been  succees* 
fol  will  find  that  all  their  succeed  voMiskeSf 
from  the  moment  that  tJuy  withdraw  their 
$^  from  the  o^cUlati'ng  body^  its  movements 
thenceforth  presenting  not  the  least  regula- 
rity— a  demonstration  of  itself  that  the  defi- 
nite direction  which  they  previously  possessed 
was  due,  not  to  any  magnetic  or  odylic  force, 
of  which  the  body  of  the  operator  was  the 
medium,  but  to  the  influence  exercised  by  his 
ideas  over  his  musdes,  under  the  guidance  of 
his  visual  seasa^ 

We  do  not  know  whether  Mr.  Butter^s 
Brighton  ^Magnetometer'  was  an  o&hoot  from 
Pr.  Mayo*s  *  Odometer,'  or  had  an  independ- 
ent origin.  About  the  same  time,  however, 
that  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  British 

tublic  was  amnsing  itself  with  swinging 
uttons  and  ring^  from  its  finger-ends,  the 
att^tion  of  scientific  men  was  invited  to  the 
fiict  that  a  definite  series  of  movements  of  a 
like  kind  was  exhibited  by  a  ball  suspended 
frons  a  metallic  frame  (which  was  itself  con- 
«kiared  a  fixture),  when  the  finger  was  kept 
for  a  short  time  in  contact  with  it ;  and  that 
the^e  movements  varied  in  direction  and  in- 
^n^,  according  as  the  operator  touched 
othtf  individuals  with  hi^  disengaged  hand, 
laid  hold  with  it  of  bodies  of  di^rent  kinds, 
or  altered  his  condition  in  various  other 
modes.  Among  Mr.  Rutter's  disciples  was  a 
homoeopathic  physician  at  Brighton,  Dr.  H. 
Madden,  who  conceived  the  notable  idea  of 
testing  the  value  of  the  indications  of  the 
magnetometer,  by  questioning  it  as  to  the 
characters  of  his  remedies,  in  regard  to  which 
he  was  of  course  himself  possessed  with  cer- 
tain foregone  conclusions.  Globulea  in  hand, 
tiierefore,  be  consulted  its  oscillations,  and 
found  that  they  corresponded  exactly  with 
his  notion  of  what  they  ought  to  be ;  a  medi- 
cine of  one  class  producing  longitudinal 
movements,  which  at  once  changed  their 
course  to  transverse  when  ^  medicine  of  oppo- 
site virtues  was  substituted  for  it.  In  this 
way  Dr.  Madden  was  going  through  the 
vhole  homoeopathic  pharmacopoeia,  when 
circumstances  led  him  to  investigate  the  sub- 
ject de  novo^  with  the  indispensably  precau- 
.tioUy  Uiat  he  $fy>tUd  not  know  what  were  the 


substances  r>n  whidi  he  was  ^xperimenliog, 
the  globules  being  placed  in  his  hamd  by  a 
second  person,  who  should  give  him  no  indi- 
catioD.  of  their  nature.  From  the  moment 
that  ha  began  to  work  upon  his  new  plaUfthe 
whole  aspect  of  afiairs  was  altered.  The 
same  glooules  produced  oscillations  at  one 
time  transverse,  at  other  times  longitudinal ; 
whilst  remedies  of  the  most  opposite  kinds 
frequently  gave  no  s^n  of  difference.  In  a 
short  time  Dr.  Madden  was  led  to  the  cour 
viction,  which  he  avowed  with  a  candour 
very  creditable  to  him,  that  the  system  ha 
had  built  up  had  no  better  foundation  than 
his  own  anticipation  of  what  the  result 
should  be. 

That  the  rhythmical  motion  of  the  hand 
should  be  sufficient  to  cause  vibrations  in  the 
solid  magnetometer,  will  not  surprise  any  one 
who  knows  how  difficult  it  is  to  prevent  the 
tremors  of  a  telescope  or  a  microscope  bj 
the  most  careful  construction  of  its  supporting 
frame-work ;  or  who  bears  in  mind  that  the 
form  of  the  speculum  of  Lord  Kosse's  tele- 
scope, weighing  five  tons,  having  a  thickness 
of  six  inches,  and  composed  of  the  hardest 
known  combination  of  metals,  is  p^ceptlUj 
altered  (as  is  demonstrated  by  the  immediate 
impairment  of  tlie  distinctness  of  its  reflected 
image)  by  a  moderate  pressure  of  the  hand 
against  its  back.  Moreover,  as  Dr.  Madden 
has  remarked,  the  arrangement  of  Mr.  But- 
ter's apparatus  is  such  aa  to  admit  of  the 
greatest  sensible  efiect  being  produced  by  the 
smallest  amount  of  imparted  motion ;  and 
every  modification  which  increases  its  immo- 
bility, decreases  in  the  same  proportion  its  ap* 
?arent  sensibility  to  the  magnetic  currents.. 
et  although  it  has  been  demonstrated  to  Mr. 
Butter  himself,  that  his  apparatus  is  so  far 
from  beinff  absolutely  rigid,  that  the  pendu- 
lum vibrations  may  be  induced  by  intenticAal 
movement ;  and  nirther,  that  no  definite  vi- 
brations take  place  unless  the  pendulum  be 
watched,  he  still  persists  in  attributing  hit 
performances  to  *  Human  Electricity,'  and  atiU 
draws  after  him  a  train  of  admiring  disciples, 
who  refuse  to  see  the  possibility  of  any  fallacy 
either  in  his  method  or  in  his  conclusions. 

The  same  explanation  will  go  far  to  ac* 
count  for  the  mysterious  phenomena  of  the 
Divining  Bod,  whose  ancient  reputation  has 
been  hitherto  proo^  even  in  the  estimation  of 
many  who  are  ranked  among  the  master* 
spirits  of  the  age,  against  the  scepticism  of 
modern  science  in  regard  to  all  matters  which 
it  cannot  explain.  In  many  parts  of  the 
world)  there  are  to  be  found  certain  indivi- 
duals, who  profess  to  be  able  to  discover  the 
presence  of  hidden  treasures,  mineral  veins,  or 
springs  of  water,  by  the  indications  affoided 
by  aforked  hazel  ^^i^^^  lettet 
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Y.  The  two  leg«  of  the  ibrk  beiof  flnnly 
grasped  bj  the  bands,  m  such  a  positioii  that 
Uie  stem  shall  point  forwards,  the  divmer 
walks  07er  the  ground  to  be  explored ;  and  it 
is  affirmed  that  the  stem  begins  to  bend  up- 
wards or  downwards  as  soon  as  he  passes 
over  the  object  of  which  he  is  in  search,  its 
writhings  being  obvious  to  the  bystander,  and 
becoming  stronger  and  stronger  as  the  fork  is 
held  tighter.  The  motions  of  the  rod,  like 
the  oscillations  of  the  odometer,  are  facU, — 
explain  them  how  we  will ;  and  notwithstand- 
ing that  there  may  have  been  much  inten- 
tional deception,  yet  the  phenomena  have 
presented  themselves  so  frequently,  when  the 
rod  was  in  the  hands  of  mdividuals  whose 
good  &ith  could  not  be  doubted,  that  we  can- 
not set  them  down  as  being  always,  or  even 
generally,  no  better  than  oonjunng  tricks. 
The  *  expectant  attention '  of  the  performer 
was  long  since  recognised  as  the  cause  of  the 
movements  b^  MM.  Chevreul  and  Biot;  who 
many  years  smcemade  a  most  valuable  series 
of  experiments,  which  have  never  attracted 
the  attention  they  deserve.  Even  Dr.  H. 
Mayo,  with  all  his  predilection  for  odylic 
agency,  was  constrained  to  admit,  that  when 
his  performer  knew  which  way  he  (Dr.  M.) 
expected  the  fork  to  move^  the  results  were  con- 
formable ;  but  that  when  the  man  was  left 
in  ignorance,  or  was  blindfolded^  they  were 
Ta£^ue  and  contradictory. 

The  question  still  remains,  whether,  after 
making  due  allowance  for  the  influence  of 
'  expectant  attention,'  there  are  any  residual 
phenomena  which  this  agency  does  not  ex- 
plain, and  which  must  still  be  ranked  as  the 
mysteries  of  the  divining-rod.  All  our  in- 
quiries have  led  us  to  one  conclusion — that 
where  every  kind  of  suggestion  has  been  rigid- 
ly excluded,  the  failure  has  been  complete  ; 
and  that  the  instances  of  success  are  to  be  ac- 
counted for  (where  no  fraud  was  practised) 
by  guesses  on  the  part  of  the  performers 
themsel?e%  or  by  the  unintentional  piompt- 
ings  they  have  received  from  the  bystanders 
who  are  in  the  secret  It  was  clearly  shown 
by  the  French  savans,  that  when  the  effort  to 
maintain  a  fixed  position  is  kept  up  in  any 
part  of  the  body  tor  some  time,  the  attention 
Deing  directed  to  it,  a  state  of  muscular  ten- 
sion is  induced  which  at  last  discharges  itself 
in  movement  The  forked  hazel-twig  cannot 
be  firmly  grasped  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or 
more,  without  such  a  tendency  to  approxima- 
tion or  to  separation  between  its  branches, 
that  its  point  is  made  to  move  upwards  or 
downwanis,  according  to  the  mode  in  which 
the  rod  is  held ;  and  the  higher  this  state  of 
tension  has  become,  the  more  readily  will  the 
slightest  suggestion  determine  the  time  and 
the  direction  of  its  movement 


We  are  now  arrived,  we  are  thaokAii  to 
say,  at  the  latest  phases  of  this  remarkable 
series  of  popular  delusions.  Into  the  previous 
history  of  the  ^  Spiritual  Manifestations '  on 
the  American  side  of  the  Atlantic,  we  do  not 
think  it  worth  while  to  enter;  it  will  be  quite 
enough  to  examine  the  phenomena,  as  they 
presented  themselves  to  the  observation  of  the 
British  public  The  facts  of  the  case  were, 
briefly,  as  follows : — ^The  *  medium '  professed 
to  place  the  questioner  in  such  a  relation  with 
any  departed  spirit  whom  the  latter  might 
choose  to  summon,  that  answers  should  be 
given  by  the  spirit  to  any  questions  which 
the  summoner  put  mentally,  without  making 
them  known  either  to  the  medium  or  to  any 
one  else.  The  replies  were  conveyed  by  gentle 
raps  from  the  spirit,  whilst  the  questioner 
gradually  moved  a  pointer  along  the  succes- 
sive letters  of  tbe  alphabet,  or  we  figures  of 
the  numeral  series,  a  fresh  commencement 
beine  made  after  each  letter  had  been  indi- 
cated. In  this  manner  words  were  put  to- 
gether ;  and,  with  patience,  a  whole  sentence 
might  be  formed.  Now,  even  allowing  the 
strongest  weight  to  the  ^  priori  improbabi- 
lities of  this  method  of  communication,  and 
giving  to  Mrs.  Hayden  and  her  disciples  the 
full  credit,  or  rather  discredit,  of  being  a 
cheat,  the  means  by  which  so  many  correct 
answers  were  given  to  questions  wnich  had 
never  been  put  in  any  other  than  a  noental 
shape,  yet  remained  a  mystery.  The  true 
explanation  was  first  suggested  by  Mr.  G.  H. 
Lewes,  in  a  weekly  newspaper.  This  gentle- 
man considered  that  Mrs.  Elayden  probably 
derived  her  indications  when  to  '  rap,^  from 
some  involuntary  sign  of  the  questioner,  as 
his  pointer  arrived  at  the  letter  which  should 
form  the  next  component  of  the  answer ; — 
this  sign  being  either  a  delay  in  passing  to 
the  next  letter,  or  some  unconscious  gesture^ 
which  would  be  perceived  by  an  observer 
habitually  on  the  watch.  By  purposely  giv- 
ing such  indications,  he  caused  Mrs.  Hayden 
to  rap  out  answers  of  the  most  absurdly  erro* 
neous  character,  to  a  series  of  questions  which 
he  had  previously  written  down,  and  commu* 
nicated  to  another  member  of  the  party,  for 
the  sake  of  negativing  any  charge  of  inven* 
tion  that  might  be  raised  against  \^m.  One 
exception^  however,  did  occur  to  the  constant 
character  of  these  replies^  and  that  was  the 
one  made  to  the  final  question — *  Is  Mrs.  Hay- 
den an  impostor  t'  to  which  the  answer  was 
returned  by  unhesitating  raps,  as  his  pointer 
came  upon  the  letters  r,  e,  s. 

The  correctncM  of  this  soluUoa  was  con- 
firmed by  the  results  of  many  similar  experi- 
ments ;  and  we  could  give  a  long  series  of 
ludicrous  replies,  which  were  spelled  out  un- 
der the  direction  of  waggish  questioners.  We 
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tniiformlj  found  too  that  those  whose  qnee- 
tions  had  been  most  accurately  answered, 
were  persons  of  excitable  temperament,  who 
were  liable  to  betray  by  outward  emotion 
more  or  less  of  what  was  passing  in  their 
minds,  whilst  those  to  whom  the  spirits  would 
give  no  information,  were  persons  of  compa- 
ratively imperturbable  nature,  possessing  con- 
siderable command  over  their  muscles.  On 
one  occasion  a  scientific  friend,  who  belongs 
to  the  former  class,  having  been  much  sui^ 
prised  at  the  accuracy  of  the  replies  he  ob- 
tained, but  having  observed  that  none  could 
be  furnished  to  a  gentleman  whose  tempera- 
ment was  of  the  opposite  kind,  made  a  fresh 
trial,  with  the  determination  to  prevent  any 
indication  escaping  him  of  die  times  at 
which  he  expected  the  *raps.'  His  second 
experiment  was  as  complete  a  finhire  as  the 
first  had  been  a  success.  It  wm  cleariy  proved 
in  conclusion,  that  the  sounds  ean  be  produced 
by  a  movement  of  the  foot,  which  is  not  per- 
ceptible even  to  those  who  are  watching  it 
Mrs.  Hayden,  however,  ha^  doubtless  realized 
a  very  considerable  profit  from  the  gullibility 
of  the  London  public,  who  paid  her  almost 
as  handsomel  V  for  this  exercise  of  her  toes,  as 
if  they  had  been  employed  in  the  highest 
perfbrmances  of  the  chor^aphic  art 

The  taste  for  •  spiritual  communications,' 
once  excited,  has  taken  such  hold  of  the 
minds  of  impressible  subjects,  that  the  num- 
ber of  *  medmms'  who  now  sincerely  believe 
themselves  to  be  holding^  intercourse  with  de- 
parted spirits,  would  almost  surpass  the  belief 
of  any  sober-minded  man,  who  did  not  know 
the  liability  of  such  vagaries  to  become  epi- 
demic Until  we  shi^U  have  heard  of  reve- 
lations presenting  more  internal  evidence  of 
genuineness,  than  is  afforded  by  the  anxiety 
of  a  carefbl  old  housekeeper  that  her  daugh- 
ter shall  hty  in  an  adequate  stock  of  preserves 
for  family  consumption,  by  the  modest  dis- 
claimer of  Shakspeare  who  assures  the  world 
that  he  is  *  a  v«ry  much  overrated  poet,*  or 
by  the  indignation  of  Columbus  that  Ame- 
rica is  not  c^led  by  his  name,  we  must  take 
leave  to  class  the  communications  in  the  same 
category  with  the  dreamy  reveries  of  religious 
mystics  in  all  ages,  and  to  regard  the  *  me- 
diums'  aa  simply  persons  who  are  possessed 
with  certain  dominant  ideas,'  of  which,  for 
their  own  mental  health,  it  is  desirable  that 
they  should  be  freed  as  soon  as  possible. 

It  can  scarcely  be  necessary  for  us  to  enter 
into  any  elaborate  analysis  of  the  phenomena 
of  TabU-tumin^.  What  are  the  finots  t  A 
number  of  individuals  seat  themselves  round 
a  table,  on  which  they  place  their  hands,  with 
the  idea  Impressed  on  their  minds  that  the 
table  will  move  after  a  time  in  a  rotatory  man- 
ner ;  the  direction  of  Uie  movementi  whether 


to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  being  raierally  ar- 
ranged at  die  commencement  of  the  experi- 
ment The  party  sits,  often  for  a  considera- 
ble time,  in  a  state  of  solemn  expectation, 
with  the  whole  attention  fixed  upon  the  table, 
and  looking  eageriy  for  the  first  sign  of  the 
anticipated  motion.  Generally  one  or  two 
slight  changes  in  its  place  herald  the  ap- 
proaching revolution ;  t&ese  tend  still  more  ta 
excite  the  eager  attention  of  the  performers, 
and  then  the  veritable  *'  turning'  begins.  If 
the  parties  retain  their  seats,  the  revolution 
only  continues  as  far  as  the  length  of  their 
arms  will  allow  5  but  not  unfrequently  they 
all  rise,  feeling  themselves  obliged  (as  they 
assert)  to  foll^  the  table ;  and  from  a  walk, 
their  pace  may  be  accelerated  to  a  run,  untfl 
the  table  actually  spins  round  so  &st  that  they 
can  no  longer  keep  up  with  it  All  this  la 
done,  not  merely  without  the  least  oonsdoua- 
ness  on  the  part  of  the  performers  that  they 
are  exercising  any  force  of  their  own,  but  for 
the  most  part  under  the  full  conviction  that 
they  are  not 

To  those  who  already  possessed  the  clue  to 
the  mysteries  of  electro-biology,  odylic  force, 
the  magnetometer,  et  hoc  genus  omne^  nothing 
could  h^  simpler  than  the  explanation  of  ta- 
ble-turning. As  in  so  many  other  cases,  the 
continued  concentration  of  the  attention  upon 
a  certain  idea  gives  it  a  dominant  power,  not 
only  over  the  mind,  but  over  the  body :  and 
the  muscles  become  tiie  involuntary  instru- 
ments whereby  it  is  carried  into  operation.  In 
this  case,  too,  as  in  that  of  the  divining-rod, 
the  movement  is  favoured  by  the  state  of 
muscular  tension,  which  ensues  when  the 
hands  have  been  keptfbr  some  time  in  a  fixed 
position.  Many  of  those  who  tried  the  ex* 
periment  upon  a  table  that  was  somewhat  re- 
fractory, felt  at  last  that  they  must  move  Uieir 
arms,  to  get  rid  of  the  uneasy  sensations  they 
experienced. 

All  tiie  results  of  the  variations  introduced 
into  the  experiment  are  perfectly  conformable 
to  this  notion  of  their  origin,  ill  us,  when  the 
direction  of  the  movement  had  not  been  pre- 
viously determined,  it  has  generally  happened 
(within  our  experience  at  least)  that  the  table 
turned  from  right  to  left;  plainly  because  it 
is  the  same  direction  which  we  give  to  every- 
thing (as  in  turning  a  winch,  passing  the 
afte^inner  bottie,  or  spinning  a  tetotum)  to 
which  we  are  in  the  haoit  of  imparting  rota- 
tion, unless  with  some  definite  purpose  to  the 
contrary.  When  what  we  may  term  the  tv- 
trograde  movement  has  occuired,  we  have 
generally  been  able  to  trace  it  to  the  agency 
of  a  single  individual,  whose  ^  lead '  has  been 
unconsciously  followed  by  the  other  p^form- 
ers:  and  tbe  direction  which  he  originates 


may  be  determined  by  the  accident  of  hia  po- 
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sition.  An  intdligent  writer  luw  remiriDed, 
that  if  the  body  rests  more  on  one  side  than  on 
the  other  (which  is  almost  always  the  case 
whea  the  muscles  are  fsUagned  by  remaining 
long  in  one  posture),  the  automatic  more- 
meet  tends  to  direct  the  table  from  that  sid^ 
towards  the  other ;  and  he  states  that  he  has 
thus  determined  ihe  movement  at  his  plea- 
sure, by  throwing  the  weight  of  his  body 
(whikt  standing)  upon  the  ri^ht  or  the  le^ 
leg:  It  was  afavoorite  doctnne  with  dkose 
who  attributed  the  rotation  to  electrical  agen- 
cy that  the  movement  would  take  place  much 
earber  if  the  table  were  insulated ;  and  this, 
in  a  great  number  of  comparative  experi* 
ments,  seemed  undoubtedly  the  case.  The 
jMSt,  however,  would  afford  no  support  to  the 
electrioal  hypothesis,  even  if  this  were  tenable 
on  other  grounds,  unless  the  performers  had 
been  left  in  ignorance  whether  the  table  were 
insulated  or  not ;  since  the  expectation  that  it 
would  move  round  sooner  under  particular' 
circumstances,  was  quite  sufScient  to  bring 
about  the  result.  The  same  explanation  ap- 
plies to  anoth^  method  which  was  at  one 
time  much  in  vogue,  and  was  even  represent- 
ed by  some  to  be  essential  to  success — that 
of  forming  a  continuous  circuit  of  hands,  by 
spreading  them  out  so  that  they  touched  each 
other  by  their  little  fingers  and  thumbs.  In 
this  case  also — the  hands  being  extended  in  a 
constrained  position,  instead  of  resting  easily 
upon  the  table-rthe  state  of  muscular  tension 
is  much  more  rapidly  induced,  and  more 

Slickly  becomes  unoearable.  Again,  we  may 
irly  attribute  to  the  '  dominant  idea*  that 
feeling  of  obligation  to  go  along  with  the  ta- 
ble when  once  its  revolution  has  commenced, 
which  is  obviously  the  real  cause  of  its  con- 
tinued movement  Although  the  performers 
may  most  consdentiously  brieve  that  the  at* 
traction  of  the  table  carries  them  along  with 
it^  instead  of  an  impulse  which  originates  in 
themselves  propelling  the  table^  yet  we  never 
met  with  one  wno  could  not  readily  withdraw 
his  hand  if  he  really  willed  to  do  so.  But  ft 
is  the  characteristic  of  the  state  of  ^  expectant 
attention,'  to  which  the  actors  give  themselves 
up  in  all  such  performances,  that  the  power 
of  volition  is  entirely  subordinated  to  tnat  of 
the '  dominant  idea.' 

Finding,  then,  in  the  known  laws  of  men* 
tal  physiology  a  sufficient  explanation  of  these 
wonders,  it  is  against  all  the  rules  of  philoso- 
phy to  assume  that  any  other  fbree  is  con- 
ceomed  in  their  production.  Yet  we  have 
kamed  by  painful  experience,  that  when  the 
oommon  sense  of  the  public  once  allows  itself 
to  be  led  away  by  tho  love  of  the  marvellous, 
there  is  nothing  too  monstrous  for  its  credulity. 
The  greatest  difSculty  in  the  whole  case  has 
been  to  persuade  the  perfenttit  -  that  the 


movement  of  ihe  table  was  really  due  to  the 
impulse  which  it  received  from  their  hands — 
their  conviction  being  generally  most  positive, 
that,  as  they  were  not  eonaelou^  of  any  effort, 
the  table  must  have  been  propelled  by  some 
other  agency.  So  resolutely  was  this  be- 
lieved, that  when  the  table  was  intentionally 
prevented  from  moving  by  the  pressure  of  one 
of  the  parties,  so  that  the  hands  of  anoth^ 
performer,  automatically  moving^  in  the  ex^ 
pected  direction,  slid  over  its  suruic^,  the  fkct, 
instead  of  being  received  as  evidence  that  the 
hands  yxmld  have  moved  the  table,  had  it 
been  free  to  turn,  was  set  down  to  a  repulsive 
influence  exerted  by  the  table  on  the  hands  I 
Even  since  Professor  Faraday's  ingenious  ap- 
paratus has  supplied  the  most  unequivocal 
proof  that  the  movement  of  the  table,  instead 
of  anticipating  that  of  the  hands,  is  conse*> 
quent  upon  the  pressure  which  they  impart, 
tnere  are  many  who  affirm  that  the  tested 
cases  could  not  have  been  genuine,  and  yet 
decline  to  apply  the  touchstone  to  their  own 
performances.  This  is  in  the  very  spirit  of 
the  opponents  of  Oalileo,  who  would  not  look 
through  his  telescope  at  the  satellites  of  Jnpr^ 
ter,  b^use  they  supplied  evidence  in  fivour 
of  the  Copernican  theory. 

In  our  investigation  of  these  phenomena 
we  have  found  it  necessary  to  treat  with 
Complete  disregard  the  testimony  of  all  who 
had  given  themsehres  up  to  the  domination 
of  the  table-turning  idea ;  for  it  has  happened 
— ^no  doubt  quite  unintentionally — ^that  they 
commonly  omitted  from  their  narrative  the 
very  point  most  essential  to  the  elucidation  of 
the  mystery.  Thus  a  lady  assured  us  that,  in 
her  house,  a  table  had  moved  round  and 
round,  without  being  touched.  On  inquiring 
into  Uie  circumstances,  we  found  that  a  hat 
had  been  placed  upon  the  table,  and  the 
hands  of  the  performers  upon  tibe  hat ;  but 
our  fair  informant  was  as  sure^  that  the  hat 
could  not  have  carried  the  table  along  with 
it,  as  she  was  that  the  hat  moved  round  wilii- 
out  any  mechanical  force  communicated  from 
the  h  ands !  In  another  case  we  were  seriously 
informed  that  a  table  had  been  moved  round 
by  the  will  of  a  gentleman  sitting  at  a  dietanee 
from  it ;  but  it  came  out,  upon  cross-examrna^ 
tion,  that  a  number  of  hands  were  laid  upon 
it  in  the  usual  way,  and  that  afker  the  per* 
formers  had  sat  for  some  time  in  silent 
expectation,  the  operator  called  upon  the 
spirit  of  *  Samson '  to  mov6  the  table,  which 
then  obediently  went  round.  Experience  of 
the  w<Mthlessness  of  the  testimony  of  table- 
turners  is  thus  an  additional  warning  against 
accepting  the  evidence  borne  by  the 
champions  of  Mesmerism  to  the  wondeit 
which  they  henestlj^^^ff vti^fP^fl  to 
have  witness^  ^ 
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We  bad  hoped  that  a  little  reflection  was 
making  the  perpetrators  of  these  absurdities 
siiffideDtly  ashamed  of  themselves,  when  a 
new  style  of  perforufance,  a  sort  of  '  cross ' 
between  *  spint-rappbg'  and  ^  table-tarning,* 
began  to  chum  the  attention  which  its  prede- 
cessors no  longer  commanded.  This  con- 
sisted in  putting  questiani  to  the  table,  with 
directions  that  it  should  reply  by  turning  to 
the  right  or  to  the  left,  or  by  tilting  over 
towards  one  side  or  the  other,  or  by  rapping 
with  one  of  its  feet ;  and  conversations  were 
thus  carried  on,  either  by  asking  such 
questions  as  might  be  answered  by  a  simple 
yet  or  no,  or  by  directing  the  table  to  spell 
the  words  of  the  reply  by  such  methods  as  the 
experimenters  should  devise.  A  large  number 
of  persons,  of  various  ranks  and  degrees,  have 

S'ven  themselves  up  to  the  belief,  that  by 
ese  clumsy  contrivances  they  are  brought 
into  direct  intercourse  with  the  spirit-world. 
Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that  these  move- 
ments of  the  tables,  like  the  preceding, 
usually  take  place  in  accordance  with  the 
ideas  entertained  by  some  or  all  of  the  per- 
formers. The  very  system  of, communication 
affords  the  proof  of  itself;  for  how  could  the 
peaning  of  the  sifi;n8  given  by  the  tables  be 
known  to  those  who  interrogated  them,  save 
by  the  conformity  of  the  reply  with  the  fore- 
gone conclusion  of  the  questioner  as  to  what 
wat  reply  should  be  ?  In  fact  we  could  se- 
lect no  more  forcible  illustrations  of  our 
previous  prindple  than  those  which  are 
afforded  bv  the  last  diree  publications  of 
which  we  have  placed  the  titles  at  the  head 
of  this  article. 

The  Rev.  N.  S.  Godfrey  is  obviously  pos- 
sessed by  the  dominant  idea,  that  scepticism 
as  to  the  personal  existence  and  constant 
aoency  of  the  Devil  is  one  of  the  crying  sins 
of  the  present  period;  and  that  supernatural 
manifestationa  of  his  power,  in  a  mode  obvious 
to  our  senses,  are  to  be  reasonably  expected. 
He  has  also  adopted  the  conclusion  that 
whatever  the  nature  of  the  power  or  influence 
which  produces  *  Table-Moving '  may  be,  *  it 
is  at  present  a  controllable  one ;  that  it  is  an 
intell^ent  power;  that  it  is  an  obedient 
power ;  ,and  that  it  is,  when  its  effect  is  mani- 
fested in  an  insensate  piece  of  wood,  as  a 
table,  a  supernatural  one.'  He  traces  Satanic 
agency  downwards  from  the  times  of  the 
Egyptian  magidans  to  the  present  epoch; 
appealing,  in  proof  of  the  prevalence  of  '  the 
evil  spirits'  in  our  own  time,  *  to  the  tradition 
of  every  country,  to^n,  and  neiffbbourhood.' 
Having  thus,  as  he  Honestly  tdls  us,  ^  pre- 
pared the  way,'  Mr.  .Godfrey  sits  down  with 
nis  wife  and  his  curate,Nwith  their  hands 
upon  a  small  round  mahog^y  table,  which 
(as  we  presently  learn)  stood  nppn  three  I^;^ 


Havii^  got  the  table  into  motion,  and 
assumeid  the  direction  of  its  movementa,  ke 
commanded  it  to  stand  on  one  leg,  to  move 
forward  on  one  leg,  to  move  forward  on  ite 
three  1^  soooeesively,  to  rock  quickly  firom 
ode  to  side,  to  turn  to  him,  to  turn  from  biia, 
to  throw  off  a  hat  in  a  given  direction, — afl 
which  commands  it  implicitly  obeyed.  When 
it  is  remembered  vho  were  Mr.  Godfief^ 
partners  in  this  performance,  and  that  (as  ha 
honestly  informs  us)  they  were  satbfied  tkat 
he  really  had  power  to  cause  the  table  to 
obey  him,  their  unconscious  yielding  to  his 
suggestions,  after  they  had  been  sitting  ib 
solemn  expectancy  for  three  quarters  of  an 
hour,  is  precisely  what  our  physiologic^  view 
of  the  matter  would  lead  us  to  anticipate. 
He  now  began  to  interrogate  the  table  upoia 
the  subject  as  to  which  he  was  evidentlj 
most  anxious  for  information  : — 

^  I  spoke  to  the  table  and  said,  "  If  you  move 
by  electricity,  stop."  It  stopped  matantly !  I 
commanded  it  to  go  on  a^in,  and  said,  while  II 
was  moviog;  **  If  an  evil  spirit  cause  you  to  move, 
stop."  It  moved  round  without  stopping!  I 
again  said,  **  If  there  be  any  evil  agency  in  thia^ 
stop."    It  went  as  before.* 

It  is  obvious,  from  Mr.  Godfrey's  subse- 
quent explanations,  that  he  was  not  at  all 
staggered  by  this  negative  reply,  and  that  be 
had,  in  fact,  rather  expected  it;  having 
already  conceived  the  idea  that  the  spirit 
which  moved  the  table  would  be  forced  by 
the  Arch-fiend  to  attempt  'to  deceive  tlis 
very  elect.'  He  accordingly  devised  a  test, 
on  whose  efficacy  he  felt  that  he  could  rely: 

*  I  was  now  prepared  for  an  expeiiment  of  a  far 
more  solemn  character.  I  whispered  to  the 
schoolmaster  to  bring  a  small  Bible,  and  to  lay  t 
on  the  table  when  1  should  tell  him.  I  then 
oaosed  the  table  to  revolve  rapidly,  and  gave  ths 
signal.  T^  Bible  wa»  genUy  iaid  an&e  nMt, 
and  it  instantly  Mt0pped!  We  were  horror-atrack. 
However,  I  determined  to  persevere.  I  had  other 
books  in  auccession  laid  on  the  table,  to  set 
whether  the  fact  of  a  book  lyme  on  it  altered  any 
of  tiie  conditions  under  which  it  revolved— a 
went  round  with  them  without  makmg  aay 
difference!  I  then  tried  with  the  Bible  four 
different  times,  and  each  time  with  the  saat 
result;  it  would  not  move  solong  asthat  predtms 
volume  lay  ujion  tL' — ^p.  22. 

After  a  few  more  experiments,  the  party 
went  to  supper ;  and  then, '  at  twenty  minutei 
before  twelve,'  they  again  laid  their  hands  on 
the  table.  As  soon  as  it  had  b^^n  to  move» 
Mr.  Grodfrey  pursued  his  interrogations,  stiM 

Elainly  under  the  impiession  that  he  had  ^ 
old  of  a  *  lying  spirit ;'  and  the  foUowmg 
were  hia  resnjto^-^d  by  vjvji^^ic 
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«I  now  Bald,  <*If  there  be  a  hell,  I  oommaBd 
joa  to  knock  on  the  floor  mith  thb  leff  twice ;"  it 
was  motionless.  **If  there  be  not  hell,  knock 
twice;*'  no  answer.  **  If  there  be  a  devil,  knock 
twice;"  no  motion.  «*If  there  be  not  a  devil, 
knock  twice  f  to  our  horror^  the  leg  slottlj/  rose 
and  knocked  twice !  I  then  said,  "  In  the  name  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  if  there  be  no  devil,  knock 
twice;"  it  was  motionless*  This  I  tried  fonr 
several  times,  and  each  time  with  the  same  result. 
I  then  asked  other  qnestions — **•  If  there  be  a 
heaven,  knock  twice.**  "If  there  be  not  a 
heaven."  **  If  there  be  not  an  eternity.**  «  If  the 
soul  live  after  death.**  To  not  one  of  these 
questions  could  I  get  an  answer.'— p.  24 

The  table  nevertheless  would  answer 
readilj  enough  to  common-place  interroga- 
tories, such  as  the  day  of  the  month,  and 
actually  announced  that  the  party  had  entered 
upon  the  next  day,  having  carried  on  their 
experiments  until  past  midnight, — a  piece  of 
intelligence  which  Mr.  Godfrey  seems  to  think 
supernatural,  but  for  which  we  should  account 
bj  the  supposition  that  some  one  of  the  party 
either  knew  or  guessed  that  the  clodc  had 
struck  twelve. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  how  little  some 
persons  know  of  themselves.  Mr.  Gtxlfrey 
assures  us  that,  when  the  Bible  was  placed 
on  the  table,  the  emotion  in  the  minds  of  all 
the  parties  was  that  of  simple  curiosity,  and 
that,  if  they  had  a  bias,  it  would  have  been 
(iffcdnst  the  table  stopping.  Why,  the  very 
fact  of  trjring  such  an  experiment,  taken  in 
connexion  with  Mr.  Godfrey's  obvious  pre- 
possessions on  the  subject  of  evil  spirits, 
witchcraft,  Ac,  sufficiently  indicates  what  his 
Teal  ideas  were,  even  though  he  might  not 
acknowledge  them  to  himself. 

Mr.  Godfrey's  second  pamphlet  contains 
much  more  to  the  same  effect.  He  had 
established  such  an  understanding  with  his 
table,  that  it  '  lifted  up  its  foot'  and  rapped, 
sometimes  very  emphatically,  when  it  meant 
yes,  and  was  silent  when  it  meant  no.  The 
interrogations  were  all  what  lawyers  would 
call  *  leading  questions;'  and  no  one  can 
doubt  for  an  instant  what  were  the  answers 
expected  by  the  inquirer.  The  spirit  having 
announced  himself  {by  spelling  out  his  name) 
as  Alfred  Brown,  and  given  a  &int  affirmative 
reply  to  the  question,  '  Are  you  immortal  ?' 
the  conversation  thus  proceeded  : — 

^  Are  you  sorry  now  for  the  sins  you  committed 
when  alive  ? — ^Yes  (very  emphatically).   ' 

*Are  you  suffering  now  fK)m  those  immoral 
desires,  without  the  power  of  satisfying  them  t-^ 
Yes  (very  decidedly). 

^Do  we  increase  your  suffering  by  keeping  you 
liere  ?^-No  answer. 

•Do  you  want  to  be  released ?— No  answer. 

•  Had  you  rather  stay  ? — ^Yes. 

•Does  the  Devil  send  you  here^Yes  (very 
emphatically). 


•Does  he  send  you  here  for  the  purpose  of 
deceiving  us  ?— Yes  (very  decidedly). 

•  Does  God  compel  you  to  answer  qnestions  ? — 

•  Do  yon  Hke  to  answer  me  t—Yes  (very  em- 
phatically). 

•  Shall  you  be  sorry  when  you  leave  here  I — 
Yes. 

•Are  you  happier  in  the  presence  of  God's 
peoole  ? — Yes  (decidedly). 

•Mast  you  come  agfun  if  told  by  Satan ?^ 
Yes. 

•Are  vou  compelled  by  God  to  come  to  tell  us 
that  table-turning  is  of  the  Devil  t—Yes. 

•Could  you  answer  with  the  Bible  on  you? — 
No.' 

We  shall  now  give  the  Rev.  £.  Gillson  an 
opportunity  of  narrating  his  experiences.  He 
has  obviously  taken  his  cue  from  his  prede- 
cessor ;  knowing,  like  him,  *  that  we  are  sur- 
rounded by  innumerable  devils,'  though 
scarcely  expecting  to  have  their  agency  thua 
sensibly  manifested  ;  and  labouring,  in  addi- 
tion, under  strongly  excited  feelings  as  to 
Papal  aggression.  The  following  is  his  nar- 
rative of  the  occurrences  of  a  table  conversa- 
zione held  at  the  house  of  some  members  of 
his  congregation : — 

•I  plaeed  my  band  upon  the  table,  and  put  a 
variety  of  questions,  all  of  which  were  instantiv 
and  correctly  answered.  Various  ages  were  asked, 
and  all  eorrectly  told.  In  reply  to  tiiiling  ques- 
tbns,  possessing  no  psrticolar  interest,  the  table 
answered  by  quietly  lifting  up  the  leg,  and  rapping. 
But,  in  answer  to  questions  of  a  more  exciting 
eliaraeter,  it  would  become  violently  agitated,  and 
sometimes  to  such  a  degree  that  I  can  only  describe 
the  motion  by  the  wora/raTtftc 

•  I  inquired,  Are  yon  a  departed  ^>kit  I— The 
answer  was  Yes,  indicated  by  a  rap. 

•Are  you  unhappy  t— The  table  answered  by  a 
sort  of  writhing  motion,  which  no  natural  power 
over  it  could  imitate. 

•  It  was  then  asked,  Shall  you  be  for  ever  uiK 
bsppy  ?.^The  same  kind  of  writhhig  motion  was 
returned. 

•  Do  you  know  Satan  ?— Yes. 

•Is  he  the  Prince  of  Devils  1—Yee. 

•  Will  he  be  bound  1— Yes. 

•  Will  he  be  cast  into  the  ab^^Bs I—Yes, 

•  Will  you  be  cast  in  with  him  I— Yes. 

•  How  long  will  it  be  before  be  is  cast  out  ? — 
He  rapped  ten. 

« Win  wars  and  commotions  intervene  ? — The 
table  rocked  and  reeled  backwards  and  forwards 
for  a  length  of  time,  as  if  it  intended  a  pantoml* 
mic  acting  of  the  prophet's  predictions:^ — ^The 
earth  shall  reel  to  and  fro  like  a  drunkard,  and 
shall  be  removed  like  a  cottage ;  aod  the  trans- 
gressions thereof  shall  be  heavy  upon  it;  and  it 
shall  fall,  and  not  rise  again  (Is.  xxiv.  20). 

•I  then  asked.  Where  are  Satan's  head-ouar- 
tera  ?  Are  they  in  England  ?— There  was  a  slight 
movement 

•  Are  they  in  France  t-AA  violent  movement. 

•  Are  they  in  Spahi  1— Similar  agitation. 
•Are  they  at  Eom^^rrSaty.^teiOitttraliy 

seemed  frantks. 
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*  At  the  close  of  these  experiments,  whkh  oeen- 
pied  about  two  honra*  the  inW^ble  agent  in  answer 
to  some  onestions  about  himself  did  not  agree  with 
what  had  been  said  before.    I  therefore  asked, 

*  Are  you  the  same  spirit  that  was  in  the  table 
when  we  began  ? — ^No. 

*  How  many  s[Mrits  have  beoi  in  the  table  this 
eveninff ! — ^Fonr. 

*  This  spirit  informed  ns  that  he  had  Been  an 
infidel,  and  that  he  embraced  Popery  about  five 

ears  before  his  death.  Amongst  other  questions, 
le  was  asked, 
*Do  you  know  the  Popet — ^The  table  was 
violently  agitated. 

M  asked.  How  long  will  Popery  continue  f — 
He  rapped  ten ;  exacuv  couiciduag  with  the  other 
spirit's  account  of  the  binding  of  Satan. 

*  Many  questions  Were  asked,  and  experiments 
tried,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  the  results 
would  agree  with  Mr.  Grodfrey's,  and  on  every 
occasion  they  did,  especially  that  of  stopping  the 
movement  of  the  table  with  the  Bible.  The  table 
was  engaged  m  n^ping  out  a  number,  but  the 
instant  the  divine  volume  was  laid  upon  it  the 
movement  ceMed.  When  the  Bible  was  removed 
H  went  on.  This  was  repeatedly  tried,  and  inva- 
riably with  the  same  result  Other  books  were 
laid  upon  the  table,  similar  in  size  and  shape  to 
the  Bible,  but  without  any  effect 

'  As  we  proceeded  with  our  questions,  we  found 
an  indescribabletfadlitv  in  the  conversation,  from 
the  extraordinary  faiteUigenoe  and  ingenuity  dis- 
played in  the  table,  e,gA  inquired  if  many  devils 
were  posted  in  Bath. 

*  He  replied  by  the  most  extraordinary  and  rapid 
knocking  of  the  three  feet  in  succession,  round 
and  round  for  some  tkne,  as  if  to  inUmate  that 
they  were  innumerable. 

*  1  asked,  Can  you  give  me  your  name  ? — Yea. 

*  Give  me  the  first  letter  by  rapfnnff  the  number 
Arom  the  beginning  of  tiie  alphabet  It  was 
inaUntly  dena 

*  The  second  letter.    It  was  given. 

'I  would  not  allow  him  to  proceed,  because  he 
bad  toki  us  that  his  rehitions  lived  in  Bath,  and  I 
thought  it  might  lead  to  very  painful  leelhiga  tf 
the  name  were  given. 

'  However,  it  b  needless  to  malftiply  partienlars. 
I  might  enumerate  scores,  if  not  hundreds  of 
questions,  which  were  instantly  answered  in  a 
similar  manner.' 

Both  these  derical  seere  assert  that  Profes- 
sor Faraday's  physical  proof  that  the  table 
sever  moves,  unless  the  performers  make  it 
move  by  their  own  pressure,  has  not  the 
slightest  bearing  upon  their  experioients ;  in- 
jmnuch  as,  naively  observes  Mr«  Godfrey, 
'those  who  tried  it  in  his  (Profeieor  Fara- 
day^s)  presence  imparted  the  motion,  he  tells 
TO,  which  we  did  not ;'  whilst  Mr.  Gillson  as- 
sures us  that  ^the  most  violent  movements 
were  often  performed  without  the  elighteet 
pressure.^  But  they  must  have  read  Profes- 
sor Faraday^s  letter  to  very  little  purpose,  if 
tbej  did  not  see  that'  hit  table-turners  weire  at 
first  as  fully  convinced  as  tkeifs  that  the  table 
could  not  hafve  derived  Its  motion  from  theto ; 


Atj  v^Nidiat^  the  idea  as  stoutly  whmi  it 
was  suggested  to  them ;  but  the  in^lHble  in- 
dicator showed  that  they  always  did  press 
before  the  table  moved,  and  that  until  they 
pressed,  the  table  was  stationary.  Unlea, 
therefore,  Messrs,  Godfrey  and  Gilison  prom 
by  the  use  of  Professor  Flutuiay^s  indicatoi^ 
or  some  other  equally  valid  test,  that  they  ie 
not  move  the  table,  their  affirmation  is  sot  of 
the  slightest  vidne.  Those  who  have  followed 
us  through  this  discussion  will  have  met  with 
numerous  instances  in  which  motion  "wmb  un- 
questionably communicated  without  any  con- 
sciousness on  the  part  of  the  mover,  and  in 
y/hkh  gigantic  efforts  were  put  forth  without 
any  sense  of  extraordinary  exertion.  It  k 
not  a  little  amusing  to  find  Mr.  Godfrey  con- 
cluding his  invest^ations  with  the  aasertion 
that  table-turning  '  appears  to  be  whalew 
the  investigator  supposes  it  to  be,'  and  that 
its  general  law,  therefore,  is  Lyinp  and  De- 
eeitj  in  other  words,  Satanic  agency.  To  «, 
as  to  him,  the  motion  appears  to  be  *  lying 
and  deceit,^  so  long  as  the  actors  in  it  so  egro- 
giously  and  pertinaciously  deceive  fkemtdvee,^ 
We  must  add  a  few  words  of  remark  upon 
that  condition  of  the  public  mind  whidi  h» 
been  revved  by  the  j^revalence  of  this  tabb- 
turning  and  tabie-talkmg  mania.  When  the 
physician  studio  the  history  of  epidemic  dis- 
eases, he  sees  that  their  spread  is  Kmited  by 
the  prediepoiiHon  of  the  people  whom  ^ej 
affect ;  and  that  this  predisposition  is  nothiag 
else  than  a  certain  state  of  bodily  constitution 
induced  by  previous  habits  of  life.  When 
that  condition  is  fully  established,  a  very 
small  dose  of  the  symotic  poison  is  eufiScient 
to  produce  the  most  direful  results.  When, 
on  the  other  hand,  such  predisposition  is  en- 
tirely wanting,  through  the  previous  observ- 
ance of  all  the  laws  of  health,  the  same  poiaoB, 
even  though  present  in  far  greats  potency, 

*  We  do  not  pretend  to  aocount  for  aO  Ihe 
wonders  of  table-talking  narrated  by  Mr.  Qodfrt^r. 


nor  for  those  which  have  been  privately  < 
cated  to  ue.  Nor  do  we  feel  called  upon  to  make 
the  attempt,  until  we  ean  eoovinoe  oursel  vee  tiiat 
we  are  in  ftill  potsewion  of  c^  the  fisets  of  the  eaa^ 
some  of  the  moet  eiiential  of  which  are  ireqiMiiUy 
(as  we  have  ihown)  left  out  of  the  narratioiL  Bet 
we  may  mention  that  we  have  reason  to  sofpeet 
that  the  responses  given  by  the  autotnatie  move- 
ments are  not  always  directed  by  ideas  whkh  an 
disUnotly  present  to  the  oooscioasness  at  the  mo* 
ment,  but  inay  prooeed  from  inpressioas  leik  xfm 
the  brain  by  some  past  event^ — foeh  impresuflM 
as  often  vagnely  flit  before  our  thoughts  xa  the 
waking  stated  bnt  reprodnee  themselves  more  dls* 
tinetly  in  dr^uning,  in  delirium,  6t  in  those  sodte 
memories  which  sometimes  flash  in  upon  na  nnhU- 
den,  wAjf  or  whtnee  we  oannot  tell  This  is  only  sa 
hypothesis,  bnt  it  will  be  fbimd  to  be  in  strioi  eoa- 
formity  with  (he  physiologieal  views  pat  fbrtli  Iff 
Dr.  Citfpfnter  as  to  the  nndonsdons  aetioB  of  tM 
eerebrma  Digitized  by  VJVJ^V  IC 
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is  altogether  kmoctioiis.  Now  then  an  epi- 
demic disorders  which  affect  the  mind^  as 
well  as  diseases  which  attack  the  body ;  and 
the  prevalence  of  the  former,  as  of  the  latter, 
must  be  accounted  as  indicative  of  something 
essentially  wron^  in  our  previous  condition ; 
eepecially  when  it  is  recollected  that  this  last 
delusion  has  taken  a  firm  hold,  not  merely  of 
ignorant  men  and  silly  women^  but  of  well- 
instructed,  sober-minded  persons,  by  whose 
judgments  on  ordinary  subjects  we  should  set 
the  greatest  store.  There  can  be  no  question 
tlMb  that  Prol  Faraday  was  right  in  the  hint 
he  so  modestly  ^ve,  that  the  unfavourable 
predisposition  arises  from  a  radical  defect  in 
eur  system  of  education ;  and  we  shall  briefly 
endeavour  to  point  out  where  the  defect  Hes* 

The  study  i>iHnman  Naiutt — phyncal,  in- 
tellectual, mora),  «nd  spiritual — is  by  far  too 
much  nctt^lected  in  our  educational  arrange- 
Bients.  That  the  preservation  of  corporeal 
health  is  in  great  decree  dependent  upon  the 
obaervanoe  of  the  rules  dictated  by  pfaysiolo- 
0cai  science,  and  that  a  general  knowledge  of 
%e  structure  and  Amctions  of  man's  h(3iy  is 
really  worth  his  possessing,  for  its  own  sake, 
is  gradually  coming  to  be  generally  acknow- 
ledged* We  would  ui^e,  nowever,  that  an 
acquaintance  with  the  constitution  of  his  mind 
is  not  one  whit  the  less  desirable  for  the  right 
development  of  its  powers,  and  for  the  preser- 
ration  of  its  heal^.  We  have  seen  in  the 
various  phenomena  we  have  been  discussing 
how  largely  the  Will  is  concerned  in  all  diose 
higher  exercises  of  the  reasoning  powers,  even 
upon  the  most  common  place  subjects,  by 
whidi  our  conduct  ought  to  be  governed; 
and  how  important  it  is  that  the  automatic 
tendencies,  of  whatever  nature,  should  be  en- 
tirely subjugated  by  it  We  are  satisfied, 
from  extensive  observation,  that  in  a  large 
proporUon  of  cases  of  Insanity,  the  disorder  is 
plainly  attributable  to  the  want  of  acquire- 
ment)  in  early  life,  of  proper  volitional  con- 
trol over  the  current  of  thought :  so  that  the 
tnind  cannot  free  itself  from  the  tyranny  of 
any  propensity  or  idea,  which  once  acqi^res 
an  undue  predominance.  The  deficiency  ef 
power  to  repel  the  fascmations  of  some  atr 
tractive  delusion  that  appeals  to  the  vanity, 
to  the  love  of  the  marvellous,  or  to  some 
other  receptive  predisposiUon,  by  employing 
the  reason  to  strip  cMff  its  spedous  disguise 
mad  expose  its  latent  absurdities,  really  pro- 
ceeds from  a  want  of  the  same  kind,  the  sup- 
ply of  which  ought  to  be  one  of  the  promi- 
nept  objects  of  educational  culture  in  every 
grade. 

Jn  all  agea,  the  '  possession  ^  of  men's  minds 
by  dominant  ideas  has  been  moet  eomplete, 
when  these  ideas  have  been  ra^ij^Knit  abern^ 
tions.    The  ofigii^  of  vi^  ahen»tieMi  bis 


nnifohnly  lain  in  the  prefcrenoe  given  to  the 
feelings  over  the  judgment,  in  the  inordinate 
indulgence  of  emotional  excitement,  without 
adequate  control  on  the  part  of  the  rational 
will.  No  one,  who  is  as  yet  untainted  by 
kindred  sentiments,  can  read  the  productions 
of  Mr.  Godfrey  and  Mr.  Gillson,  without  per^ 
ceiving  that  they  have  abandoned  their  sober 
judgment,  if  ever  they  possessed  any,  to  the 
tyranny  of  their  abhorrence  of  Papal  aggres- 
sion and  their  dread  of  Satanic  agency,  as 
completely  as  the  biologized  *  subject '  gives 
up  the  guidance  of  his  thoughts  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  operator.  This  is,  in  fact,  the 
most  melancholy  part  of  the  whole  affair; 
since  they  thus  place  theinselves  beyond  the 
pale  of  any  appeals  to  their  reasoning  faculty, 
and  lead  others  into  the  same  position.  Sudi 
persons  are  no  more  to  be  argued  with»  than 
are  insane  patients.  They  cannot  assent  to 
any  proposition  which  they  fan(^  to  be  in  the 
least  inconsbtent  with  their  prepossessions; 
and  the  evidence  of  their  own  feelings  is  to 
them  the  highest  attainable  truth.  It  is 
not  to  these  that  we  address  ourselves— : 
'  Ephraim  is  joined  to  idols ;  let  him  alone ' 
— but  we  would  save  from  this  peeudo-reli- 
^ous  pestilence  those  who  are  yet  unharmed 
by  it,  and  who  may  find  themselves  unex- 
pectedly smitten  by  its  baleful  poison.  If  any 
further  warning  be  required,  it  is  to  be  drawn 
from  the  fact,  that  many  of  the  victims  of 
these  delusions  have  become  the  subjects  of 
actual  insanity.  Mr.  Gillson  himself  confesses 
to  have  heard  of  one  such  case,  which  might, 
he  admits,  have  been  caused  by  excitemeot, 
though,  he  adds,  ^  I  think  it  more  probable 
that  a  spirit  entered  in  and  took  possession.* 
What  kmd  of  spirits  they  are,  which  thus 
<mke  possession  of  credulous  and  excitable 
minds,  we  hope  that  we  have  made  sufficient- 
ly plain.    They  are  Dominant  Idias. 


A»r.  VII. — Life  o/Ber^amin  Bchtrt  Haydtm^ 
Historical  Painter.     From  hit  Autohi^- 

rphy  and  Joumah,  Edited  and'  compiled 
^  Tom  Taylor,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Esq., 
late  Fellow  of  Trinity  OoMege,  Cambridge, 
and  late  Professor  of  the  English  Language 
and  Literature  in  University  College,  Lon- 
don.   In  8  vols.    London,  1853. 

Thb  last  page  of  this  work  should  have  besn 
the  first,  ^ere  we  read  that  Benjamin  Ro- 
bert Haydon  died  en  the  22nd  of  June,  1849, 
by  *  self-inflicted  death,'  and  that— 

•the  eorenei^B  Jury  found  that  lbs  suicide  was  to 
an  «nieuAi{  i«ate  </iiiM  when  Iw  eommitted  tbe 

adk'-^iiL  8S3.  Digitized  by  VjVJ^;^ 
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This  is,  we  Ibink,  the  key  to  iis  whole  life — 
le  mot  de  VenigrM — the  ezplanation  of  a 
series  of  delusions,  follies,  eccentricities,  and 
inconsistency  such  as  we  believe  were  never 
before  deliberatfely  recorded — of  wild  talents 
mistaken  and  misapplied — of  extravagant 
pretensions  and  feeble  powers — of  enthusiastic 
professions  of  pie1r;r  and  honour,  shamelessly 
contradicted  by  a  laxity  of  practice  which  can 
hardly  be  less  severely  characterized  than  as 
dishonesty  and  swindling.  We  can  have  now 
no  doubt  that  the  naind  was  *  unsound,* — or, 
to  adopt  the  vulvar  but  expressive  metaphor, 
trachea — from  the  beginning.  The  main 
symptom  was  the  eariy  mistake  of  fancying 
that  he  was  destined  to  be  a  great  painter ; 
while  there  was,  on  the  contrary,  hardly  any 
TocatioQ  in  which  his  cleverness,  ardour,  and 
perseverance  would  not  probably  have  had 
better  success.  This  misconception  of  bis 
vocation,  and  the  wayward  eccentricities  of 
style  by  which  he  endeavoured  to  conceal 
and  supply  the  want  of  natural  powers, 
brought  on  failure,  disappointment,  and  dis- 
tress. Then  camo  mortified  vanity,  degrad- 
ing want,  and  desperate  old  age — 

^trisUsque  seneotns, 
£i  metof  et  mdle$uada/ame$  et  hirpis  egesias. 

Such  a  life  has  obviously  no  just  claims  to 
the  distinction  of  a  special  biography,  and 
one's  first  impression  is,  the  lees  said  about  it 
ike  better.  He  himself  seems  to  have  had 
.misgivings  that  no  one  would  be  found  to 
write  it,  and  his  characteristic  vanity  provided 
against  such  neglect  by  writing  it  himsdl  He 
1^  behind  him  bis  Mu^a&ib^rrajiAy '— *a  nar- 
rative of  his  life  to  1820 — which  occupies  the 
first  of  these  volumes.  '  This,'  he  desires  in 
his  will,  *may  not  be  curtailed  by  an  editor*' 
Whether  this  has  been  exactly  obeyed  the 
editor  does  not  say ;  he  hints  indeed  that  it 
has  been  ^ compressed;^  but  more  than  enough 
remains ;  *  as  to  the  rest  of  his  life,'  says  the 
will,  ^  his  Journals  will  suffice.'  These  jour- 
nals are  twesty-six  lai^  fdio  vohimes,  of 
which  the  editor  has  made  large  'curtail- 
ments,' occasionally  filling  up  Uie  chasms 
with  connecting  remarks  of  his  own.  We 
must,  however,  add,  that,  whatever  omissions 
the  editor  may  have  made  in  either,  the 
journals  are  much  safer  guides  to  Haydon's 
character  than  the  autobiography^  for  diey 
were  the  sincere  impulses  of  the  moments  at 
which  they  were  written ;  whereas  the  liuto- 
biography  ^though  founded,  Haydon  tells  us, 
on  eartief  jouniMs)  was  put  into  its  present 
shape  at  least  diirty  yean  after  the  events, 
and  afifoida  Qnmbeneas  iostanoee  of  hwmg 
heaa  aeeommedaisd  to  •obsequent  dronoft- 
stonces  and  later  views.     Mr.  Taylor,  who 


appears  from  his  interspersed  observations  to 
be  a  gentleman  of  good  sense  and  good  taste, 
seems  to  be  of  our  opinion,  that  intrinsically 
a  *  Life  of  Haydon '  would  be  a  very  super- 
fiuous  work,  and  he  naturally  wishes  to  re- 
lieve himself  from  the  responsibility  of  suA 
a  publication  by  telling  us  at  the  outset — 

'This  is  not  a  biography  of  Haydon,  bat  an 
autdbiogrdpy ;  m>t  a  lire  of  hhn  by  me,  but  fats  Sfe 
by  htmself—Prtface. 

This  is  a  delicate  and  ingenious  apology ;  but 
it  w<mki  be,  we  think,  a  very  unsatisfactory 
one  if  Mr.  Taylor  were  respenaible  for  the 
fact  0(  pubHeation,  We  are  not  informed 
how  he  happened  to  be  employed  in  thn  task, 
norin  what  relation  he  stands  to  the  owners 
oftheMSS.  We  see  by  the  will  that  he  W0 
not  an  executor,  and  we  gather  that  his  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  the  man  was  very  sli^t, 
if  any.  If  tb^n  he  has  merely  assisted  in 
doing  what  would  have  been  done  at  aO 
events,  and  is  answerable  only  for  the  details 
of  the  execution,  we  see  little  to  complain  of 
and  much  to  commend  in  the  mode  in  whidi 
he  has  performed  a  somewhat  bazardoos 
duty.  Our  wonder  is  that  any  one  having 
the  least  penonat  regard  for  Haydon  shouki 
have  consented  to  the  appearance  of  a  work 
which  does  him  no  credit  as  an  ar^t,  and  it 
positively  disgraceful  to  him  as  a  man.  It 
will  be  pleaded  that  Haydon  himself  ordered 
the  publication  in  his  will.  No  doubt  h«  did, 
but  what  was  that  but  another  symptom  of 
his  mental  infirmity  f  The  will  was  writtai 
but  a  few  moments  before  the  final  act  of  in- 
sanity* Admitting,  however,  that  he  had 
throughout  his  life  the  same  design,  the  same 
question  will  arise.  Would  it  have  been  josti- 
flable  to  have  leqt  him  a  pistol  or  procured 
him  poison  to  execute  the  suicide  whidi  be 
committed,  merely  because  he  were  mad 
enough  to  desire  it,  and  is  it  more  josdftable 
to  have  helped  his  posthumous  insanity  to 
infiict  snicide  on  his  character  f 

Havfaig  thus  entered  our  protest  against 
what  we  consider  a  bad  principle,  seldom 
more  indiscreetly  adopted  than  on  tftis  occa- 
sion, we  repeat  that  Mr.  Taylor  has  done  hii 
part  with  delicacy,  good  feeling,  and  good 
sense,  and  we  can  add  that — ^bating  this  cvi- 
giaal  mistake  of  sacrificing  Havdon^  penonal 
reputation  to  inferior  considerations — the 
work  itself  is  one  singular  in  diaracter  and 
powerful  in  various  kinds  of  interest 

In  the  first  plaoe,  it  is  both  morally  and 
physically  curious  to  have  from  the  paCieiit 
himself  so  remarkable  an  example  of  tb«  co* 
existence  in  the  same  mind  o(^  as  Drydea 
phrases  it,  *  wit  and  madness, '  of  sagaeity  and 
delusion,  «f  a  sound  judgmopt  on  muxy  siob* 
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jeeti  with  a  p«nDaii«Bt  and  incovri^le  aber- 
ntion  on  one.  We  read  of,  and  indeed  see 
every  day  around  ns,  specimens  of  this  morbid 
combination,  bat  we  Know  not  where  to  find 
such  an  anatomical  exhibition  of  it  as  Haydofi 
nnconsciously  gives  us  in  his  own  person. 
Of  this,  however,  there  U  so  much  that  it 
grows  to  be  at  last  not  painfnl  ody,  but 
tedious  and  disffustiag.  Mr.  Taylor  has  been, 
lie  says,  as  brief  in  his  extracts  from  the  later 
journals  aA  he  could  be,  for — 

*  the  two  last  volumes  are  little  more  than  a  re- 
cord of  desperate  straggles,  altematiDg  with  de- 
sponding and  angry  protestations,  all  pointiag  to 
the  sad  catastrophe  which  brought  this  stormy 
career  to  a  close/ — ^lii.  221. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Taylor^s  sup- 
pressions have  been  Judicious,  and  might  have 
been  carried  nni<^  nirther  without  impairing 
the  general  result ;  for  the  habitual  derange- 
ment of  mind  exhibited  in  the  later  journals, 
though  more  striking  in  degree,  is  obviously 
of  the  same  class  and  arising  from  the  same 
causes  as  his  earlier  hallnciaatiotts. 

In  the  next  place,  we  find — apart  from  his 
delosions  about  himself  and  his  own  style  of 
art — ^no  inconsiderable  degree  of  acuteness 
and  justice  in  his  appreciation  of  artisticai 
anbjects,  and  particularly  a  great  deal  of  en- 
Iwal  and  biographical  observation  and  inlbr 
matioii  on  the  works  and  private  oharacters 
of  his  contemporaries,  too  often,  no  doubt, 
tinned  with  something  of  personal  spleen  and 
iesToasy,  but  on  the  whole,  freer  from  such 
blots  than  we  could  have  expected  either  from 
the  peculiar  temper  of  the  man,  or  from  the 
general  effect  of  professional  rivalry.  His  na- 
tural dispoeitioB  was  to  be  kind  and  candid. 

A  third,  and  what  will  doubtless  be  to  the 
public  at  large  the  nooet  interesting  feature^ 
of  the  work  is,  that  Haydon,  though  inca- 
pable of  producing  even  a  tolerable  portrait 
with  his  jpeneily  turns  out  to  have  had  a  ffreat 
deal  both  of  talent  and  taste  in  sketdiing 
with  his  pen.  By  dint  of  what  he  called  en- 
tbwsiaBm  for  art— but.  which  would  be  more 
generally  and  justly  characterised  as  impu- 
dence and  importunity — he  forced  himself 
into  communi(MitioB  with  a  number  of  the 
most  eminent  men  of  his  day,  not  only  in 
art,  but  in  literature  and  politics ;  and  by  re- 
jfistering,  as  he  did  assiauously  in  his  Jour- 
nals, what  he  saw  and  heard  amongst  them, 
with  an  easy  off-hand  cleverness,  evident  dili- 
gence, and  general  good  faith,  he  has  left  us 
a  collection  of  aneolotes  very  entertaining, 
and  not  without  a  certiun  importance  as  to 
the  characters  of  several  of  the  most  remark- 
able personages  of  his  time  and  ours.  Indeed 
tins  *  Life  of  Haydbn ' — ^if  we  could  subtract 
ftom  it  all  that  relates  to  the  poor  painter,  his 
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own  troubles,  and  his  own  works — would  be 
a  peculiarly  amusing  book.  But  we  must  take 
the  volumes  as  we  find  them,  in  which — as 
ill  most  of  bis  own  pictures — the  principal 
figure  is  decidedly  the  worst,  and  with  that 
hMist  agreeable  portion  of  the  work  we  must 
begin  our  observations^ 

Haydon  was  bom  at  Plymouth  on  the  25th 
of  January,  1786,  where  both  his  father  and 
graodfttther  had  been  respectable  booksellers ; 
and  Haydon  himself,  after  hating  been  at 
two  schools,  at  the  latter  of  which  he  arrived 
at  the  dignity  of  *  reading  Virgil  and  murder- 
ing Homer,'  was  bound  apprentice  to  his  fa- 
therms  trade,  for  which  it  soon  appeared  he 
had  neither  taste  nor  temper.  *  ^ow  began,' 
he  says, '  that  species  of  misery  I  have  never 
been  without  since — eeaselese  oppo9iti(m^  {\. 
p.  12).  This  is  true :  but  it  must  be  added 
that  he  was  of  a  temperament  that  during  his 
whole  career  created  opposition  where  he 
would  not  otherwise  have  found  it.  By  ^ 
series  of  accidents,  he  was  inoculated  with  a 
love  of  drawing.  He  probably  had  some 
hereditary  turn— we  cannot  say  taste — that 
way  ;  for  his  grandfather  was,  if  Northeote 
may  be  credited,  aa  execrable  amateur 
dauben  It  happened  too  that  one  of  his 
schoolmasters  and  two  of  his  father's  appren* 
tices  and  an  Italian  bookbinder  in  his  employ 
had  the  same  propensity  : — 

•The  apprentices,'  he  adds,  *  thought  they 
were  geniuses  because  they  were  idle,  Od% 
I  remember,  did  nothing  but  draw  and  paint* — 
L  p.  8. 

Haydon's  own  turii  fbf  drawing' seems  tO 
have  been  at  first  much  like  that  of  the  ap- 
prentices— an  excuse  for  being  idle : — 

*  My  father's  business  realized  a  handsome  In* 
come :  I  had  nothing  to  do  but  pursue  his  course 
and  independence  was  certain,  but  my  repugnance 
to  nr  work  grew  daily.  I  rose  eariy,  and  wao^ 
deredbytheaca;  sat  up  latc^  and  pom/ererf  on  a^ 
amhttion.  ...  *  I  hated  day-boooks,  ledgers, 
die.  I  bated  standing  behind  the  counter,  ana 
imtdied  Ihe  foaUmitu  I  hated  the  tewa,  and 
people  in  iU'— i  12. 

One  day,  after  insulting  a  customer,  he 
flung  out  of  the  shop,  and  never  entered 
it  again : — 

*Now  what  was  to  be  done!  Into  the  sho^ 
I  would  not  go,  and  my  father  saw  the  absurdity 
of  wishing  it.  He  was  a  good,dear,  fo|id  fatheif. 
We  discussed  my  future  prospects,  and  he  askef 
me  if  it  was  not  a  pity  to  let  such  a  fine  property 
go  to  ruin!  ♦'I  sould  not  help  it"  ••  Whyr 
''Because  my  whole  frame  eonouUed  when  I 
thought  of  bemg  a  great  painter."  **  Who  lias 
put  this  stuff  into  your  head?"  "Nobody;  I 
have  always  had  it*    *"  You  will  live  to  repeni 
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jt**    "Never;  I  woiUd  nitb«r  dk  im  Oub  tfuiC" 
Frienda  were  called  in ;  aunts  consulted,  uncles 

rken  to;  my   language  was  the  same;   my 
stalum  of  business  unaltered.    My  resolution 
so  tortures  of  the  rocXr  would  hare  altered.* — L  13. 

Josl  at  this  time  an  accident  occurred 
which  must  have  tamed  a  aoberer  mind,  but 
it  only  exasperated  his : — 

'  Luckily  I  had  an  ilUiesa  which  in  a  few  weeks 
ended  in  chronic  inflammation  of  the  eyea.  For 
six  weeks  /  iras  hlindf  and  my  family  were  in 
misery.  I  recovered  my  sight,  but  never  per^ 
fectly;  had  another  attack— slowly  recovered 
from  that,  but  found  that  my  natural  siglu  was 
gone^  and  this  too  wHh  my  earnest  and  deep  pas- 
sion for  art  **•  What  folly !  How  can  you  tliink 
of  beiaf  a  pabter  1  ^^Tt  you  can*t  see,"  was 
said.  **  I  can  see  enough,'*  was  my  reply ;  ^'and, 
aee  or  not  see,  a  painter Tli  be ;  and  if  I  am  a  great 
one  without  seemg,  I  shall  be  the  first" — tb. 

He  then  proceeds  to  confess,  in  that  style 
of  mingled  reason  and  aberration  which 
loaarked  his  whole  life : — 

*It  would  have  been  quite  natural  for  an  ordi- 
itary  mind  to  think  bHadaene  a  suflk^lent  obstacle 
to  the  praeliee  of  an  art,  the  essence  of  which 
•eems  to  eonsbt  in  perfect  sight ;  but  **  when  the 
divinity  doth  stir  within  us,  the  most  ordinary 
mind  is  ordinary  no  longer. 

*  It  is  curious  to  me  now,  forty  years  after,  to 
reflect  that  my  dim  sight  never  occurred  to  me  as 
an  obstacle.  Not  a  bit  of  it  I  found  that  .1 
could  not  shoot  as  I  tised  to  do;  but  it  never 
«tniek  me  that  lihonld  not  be  able  to  jjatn/.'— i.  1 4. 

All  this  is  to  us  pecnliarly  curious,  for  we 
never  saw  one  of  4iis  pictures  without  a  strong 
hnpression  that  he  had  an  eye  even  for  form, 
but  above  all  for  colour,  very  different  from 
the  rest  of  mankind.  When,  on  his  arrival 
in  London,  he  waited  with  a  letter  of  intro- 
duction on  Northcote,  the  old  cynic 

*  looked  malidonsly  at  me,  and  said,  ^I  remom- 
Jber  yeer  vather,  and  yeer  grandwUher  tu ;  he 
,B«ed  tu  peinf*  "^So  I  have  heard, air.**  ''See; 
he  peint«d  an  elephant  once  for  a  tiger,  and  he 
Mked  my  vather  what  colour  the  indzide  of  *s 
ears  was,  and  my  vather  told  nn,  reddish^  and 
jour  grandvather  went  home,  and  peinted  un  a 
vine  vermilion."  *— L  93. 

We  cannot  but  suspect  that  if  Haydon  in- 
herited his  grandfather's  taste  for  drawing, 
he  had  alto  something  of  hie  eye  ibr  colour. 

While  he  was  in  this  etate  of  mind,  he 
^nght  for  one  of  the  apprentices  two  plaster 
easts  of  the  Discobolos  and  Apollo : — 

*  I  looked  at  them  so  long  that  t  made  my  eyes 
ilVagahi.  I  doated  over  them,  I  dreamt  of  them, 
and  when  well,  wandered  about  the  town  in  Kslless 
agony  in  search  of  books  on  art*— i  14. 


In  thia  searA  he  fovad  BeysohTa  Leetarei 
and  a  volume  of  anatomical  drawings.'  TUt 
sealed  his  &te. 

*  The  thing  was  done.  I  felt  my  destiny  fixed. 
The  spark  which  had  for  years  Iain  struggling  to 
blaze,  now  burst  out  for  ever. 

*l  came  down  to  breakfast  with  R^raoUs 
under  my  arm,  and  opened  my  fixed  intentuai 
in  a  style  of  such  energy  that  I  demolished  aU 
arguments.  My  mother,  regarding  my  looks, 
which  probably  were  more  like  those  qf  a  mtwier 
than  <jf  a  ralumal  beings  burst  into  tears.  My 
father  was  in  a  passion,  and  the  whole  hosM 
was  in  an  uproar.  Everybody  that  called  doriof 
the  day  was  had  up  to  bait  me,  but  I  attacked 
them  so  fiercely  that  they  were  glad  to  leave  on 
to  my  own  reflections.  Afiection  for  home  wii 
smothered,  not  extinguished,  in  me,  I  thought 
only  of  London— bir  Joshnir^drawlng  dkm 
^um— and  high  arL* — L  14-18. 

One  of  his  ideas  of  kiffk  art  waa,  that  a 
great  painter  must  be  a  practicai  anatomist; 
but  of  what  use  could  anatomj  be  to  on 
who  never  attained  any  oertaintj  of  oopyisg 
even  the  external  form  of  the  living  modd  f 
Of  what  avail  was  it  to  him  to  ^  ^t  by  heart 
all  the  muscles  of  the  body  f  Haw  mam/ 
heads  to  the  deltoid  f  [one  of  the  humeral 
muscles.]  Where  does  it  rise  f  Where  it  it 
ioMerted  f  (\.  15) — when  there  ia  abundant 
proof  that  ne  was  not  sure  of  being  able  t9 
copy  the  outline  of  the  arm  whidi  tii^deUM 
had  elevated !  If  he  could  have  aecantely 
copied  that  action  from  his  model,  he  had  ill 
of  the  deltoid  that  was  required  for  a  repre- 
sentation of  visible  nature,  which  is  the  ol^eet 
of  the  painter.  No  one  wiU  deny  Uiat  a 
knowledge  of  anatomy  may  enable  an  srtiit 
to  understand  better  the  appearances  of  hn 
models,  but  we  cannot  see  how  it  will  sdvssoe 
the  power  of  imiteUing  them.  Old  Northcote 
and  others,  whom  he  talked  to,  lold  hm 
plainly  *•  it  was  of  no  tise  ;*  that  Sir  Joshua, 
like  most,  if  not  all  mat  painters,  knew  no- 
thing about  it  But  Haydon  was  not  to  be 
persuaded.  And  he  gives  as  the  foUowiof 
strange  instance  of  hb  pertinaeitj  on  the 
point  After  he  had  gone  to  London  he  wv 
recalled  to  attend,  as  was  thoughti  the  desih- 
bed  of  his  &ther.  On  the  very  netfi  mondof 
after  his  arrival  on  this  pious  visit,  whiek 
might,  .one  ahoold  have  tbonght,  have  an- 
penided  at  least  the  prosecution  of  lach  • 
class  af  studies — 

*I  got  hones  and  muscles  from  ike  surgetm^^ 
Ae  hos/ntal,  and  was  hard  at  work  thai  very  n^* 

-4.  as. 

Well  might  his  uncle,  after  seeing  him  stretch- 
ed on  t£e  floor  of  his  lodgings  in  Londcs 
studying  anatomical  plates,  report  to  kv 
afflicted  father, '  Oh,  hi  is  mad"^  is  an^ 
tainly  mad:--^^^^  by  x^kjkj^ik. 
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We  have  dwelt  U*e  losger  ob  these  early 

S roofs  of  an  obstinate  irregularity  of  mind, 
rst,  becanse  it  grew  with  his  growth,  and  is 
to  be  traced,  we  think,  in  every  subsequent 
event  and  production  of  his  artistic  life,  but 
still  more,  because  they  show  that  all  the  ver- 
biage about  grand  sttfle  and  high  art  with 
whidi  he  duped  himself  and  not  a  few  fol- 
lowers, were  really  the  self-excuses  of  a  man 
who  had  neither  eyes  to  see,  nor  judgment  to 
appreciate,  any  more  than  be  had  a  hand  to 
copy,  the  simple  and  unezaggerated  aspects 
of  naturt. 

On  the  morning  of  the  16th  of  May  the 
Plymouth  mail  brought  the  young  enthusiast 
to  London.  He  had  letters  to  Northcote  and 
Opie,  and  his  sketches  of  their  appearance 
and  manners  are  striking  for  drollery  and 
truth ;  and  here  we  may  say,  and  once  for 
all,  that  his  descriptions  of  bis  various  cha- 
racters are  throughout  the  whole  work  enli- 
vened with  graphic  touches  of  their  air,  dress, 
manner,  dialect,  and  persons  that  bring  those 
of  them  whom  we  happened  to  know  very 
vividly  to  our  recollection.* 

He  immediately  became  a  student  at  the 
Academy,  was  assiduous  at  the  drawing-school, 
where  however  he  tells  us  *•  he  had  no  great 
repute,'  in  spite  of  his  diligence  in  the  study 
of  anatomy,  and  practice  of  dissection,  which 
he  still  pursued  with  a  morbid  zeal.  In 
Fuseli,  the  keeper,  he  found  a  kind,  but,  on 
the  whole,  a  mischievous  instructor — for 
Fuseli's  faults  as  an  ardst  were  too  near 
akin  to  the  extravagance  of  Haydon's  own 
dreams.  When  he  came  thirty  or  forty  years 
later  to  complete  or  revise  his  autobiography^ 
he  could  see  his  master's  errors,  but  at  that 
time  they  seem  rather  to  have  confirmed  him 
in  his  own. 

*  I  found  him  the  most  grotesque  mixture  of 
literature,  art,  scepticism,  indelicacy,  profunity, 
and  kindness.  .  .  .  Weak  minds  he  destroyed. 
They  mistook  his  wit  for  reason,  his  indelicacy 
for  breeding,  his  swearing  for  manliness,  and  his 
hifidelity  for  strength  of  mind;  bat  he  was  ac- 
complished in  elegant  literature,  and  had  the  art 
of  inspiring  voung  minds  with  high  and  grand 
views.  I  told  him  that  I  would  never  paint  por^ 
traits^  but  devote  myself  to  high  art  ^  Keep  to 
dat  r  said  FuHsli,  looking  fiercely  at  me.  **  I  will, 
sir."  We  were  more  intknate  firom  that  hour. 
He  should  have  ehedied  me,  and  pointed  out  that 
portrait  was  nsefol  as  practice,  if  kept  snbordi* 
Date,  but  that  I  was  not  to  allow  myself  to  be 


*  There  are,  however,  soms  txoeptions.  One 
error  of  this  kind  ii  worth  oorreeting.  He  says 
that  Lord  Nelson,  whom  he  saw  once  in  1799, 
tad  again  in  1804,  was  'a  lUtU  dknimUhe  tmin,* 
Tkk  was  not  sa  Lord  Kelaon.  though  alight  made, 
was  not  below  the  aTeraoe  height  of  man.  Our  own 
reoolleotion,  and  that  of  some  stdl  surviving  who 
knew  him  more  intimately,  is,  that  he  was 
between  6  feet  7  inches  and  6  feet  8. 


seduced  by  the  money  that  it  brought  in  firom 
making  high  art  my  predominant  object.  ThSa 
would  have  been  more  sensible.* — ^i.  29,  30. 

At  the  Academy  he  formed  a  close  inti- 
macy with  Jackson,  and  soon  after  a  closer 
with  Wilkie,  who  both  got  an  immediate 
start  of  him  in  reputation  and  employment, 
but  very  generously  endeavoured  to  bring 
forward  their  more  obscure  friend  to  the 
notice  of  the  patrons  they  themselves  had 
acquh^.  With  Wilkie  the  friendship  se^OM 
to  have  been  cordial  and  lasting,  and  we 
doubt  whether  the  large  share  that  he  occu- 
pies in  these  volumes  is  not  the  most  inte- 
resting— as  well  its  to  Haydon  the  most  cre- 
ditable— portion.  To  be  sure  he  tells  us 
many  anecdotes  of  little  oddities  and  foibles 
that  poor  Wilkie  would  have  been  yerj  sorty 
to  see  recorded ;  and  the  great  success  of  the 
painter  of  humble  subiects  on  small  canvasses 
sometimes  provokes  the  envy  and  more  often 
the  ire  of  Uaydon,  whose  engrossing  idea  of 
anything  great  was,  that  it  must  he  big; 
huge  sizes,  coarse  surfaces,  and  pound  brushes 
were  his  symbols  of  *high  art;'  but  not- 
withstanding this  opposition  of  tastes,  and  a 
still  stronger  one  in  manners  and  character, 
Haydon  does  justice  to  Wilkie's  genius,  in- 
dustry, modesty,  integrity,  and  amiability; 
in  short,  to  all  Uie  precious  qualities  in  which 
Haydon  himself  was  the  most  lamentably 
deficient  The  first  and  most  distinguished 
patrons  of  Jackson  and  Wilkie  were  Lord 
Mulgrave  and  Sir  George  Beaumont  On  the 
favourable  reports  of  Jackson  and  Wilkie 
they  gave  commissions  to  Haydon,  not  only 
before  they  had  ever  seen  him,  but  it  seensa 
before  he  had  ever  paii^ed  in  oil.  It  was 
Haydon's  destinv  to  weary  out  and  disgust 
both  these  amiable  and  indulgent  men,  as  in- 
deed he  did  every  body  who  at  any  time  of 
his  life  interested  themselves  for  him. 

About  this  period  Haydon  gives  us  many 
ludicrous,  and  some  serious  scenes  of  the 
modes  of  life  of  the  crowd  of  young  artists 
who,  with  various,  but  generally  like  himself 
with  adverse  results,  aspired  to  the  fame  and 
the  opulence  of  Reynolds. 

Our  English  proverb  says,  *poor  as  a  poet ' 
— the  French  nt^yUf^gueux  commeunpeintrt^* 
They  are  both  too  true,  but  we  believe  the 
French  one  is  Uie  more  extensively  so^  A 
poor  poet  may  have  some  other  resource  than 
mere  rhyming — he  may  try  other  styles  of 
writing,  newspapers,  magazines,  even  penman- 
ship at  a  desk — ^he  haa  time  to  spare---hia 
workshop  is  in  his  head,  his  toob  oost  nothing, 
and  he  may  live  in  a  garret;  but  paintinL 
besides  being  an  art,  is  also  a  handicnft 
which  engfosses  both  mind  and  body,  which 
requirea  a  fixed  position,  some  acoommoda* 
tion  of  space,  and,  paintiog  porlralte,  a  d»- 
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cent  residence — its  materials  require  a  certain 
outlay  that,  however  moderate,  generally 
creates  a  debt  that  hangs  about  the  poor  artist 
for  years ;  and  the  prc^uction,  in  case  of  fail- 
we,  is  worse  than  nothing,  for  it  is  an  in- 
cumbrance to  the  owner  and  a  stimnIiM  to 
dnns — a  picture  cannot  be  put  away  in  a 
drawer  like  a  poem,  nor  can  k  poem  be  taken 
in  execution  like  a  picture.  We  do  not  rely 
on  Haydon's  example,  for,  though  he  suffered 
under  all  these  difSculties,  he  exaggerated  them 
by  his  own  faults  and  follies ;  out,  taking  a 
larger  view,  we  believe  there  is  no  class  of 
intellectual  men  in  which  more  instances  of 
distress  are  to  be  found  than  amongst  the 
young  and  undistinguished  painters. 

Hie  same  observation  may  apply  to  sculp- 
tors, and  hence  it  is  that  persons  of  these 
dassee  become  more  legitimate  objects  of  pa- 
tronage, than  those  whose  work  is  less  depend- 
ent on  external  circumstances.  Patronage 
therefore  judiciously  administered  is  a  whole- 
some and  almost  necessary  aliment  to  these 
arts,  and  even  when  abused,  ill-directed,  or 
capricious,  it  is  still  in  a  great  majority  of 
«Mes  a  real  chari^. 

We  venture  to  say  these  few  words  of  en- 
couragement to  the  patronage  of  young  art- 
ists, on  this  special  occasion,  because  the  in- 
satiable pretensions,  importunity,  and  ingrati- 
tode,  with  which  Haydon  confesses  that  he 
harassed  all  his  patrons — we  might  say  his 
pati$nt$ — must  tend  to  disgust  even  the  most 
benevolent  from  the  indulgence  of  either 
taste  or  charity  in  that  direction.  There  is, 
we  think,  no  instance  in  which  those  whom 
Haydon  applied  to  in  his  distresses,  hieh  or 
loW— ^and  his  audacity  neither  spared  the 
highest  nor  his  meanness  the  lowest — who 
did  not  help  him  kindly,  liberally — many  of 
them  hobiy — and  there  is  not  on$  towards 
whom  these  pages  do  not  attest  his  flagrant 
higradtude  and  injustice.  To  exemplify  this 
would  require  us  to  enter  into  the  history  of 
each  of  his  pictures  and  each  of  his  patrons, 
and  the  catalouge  would  be  too  long  and  too 
disgusting ;  but  we  may  give  the  following 
as  a  specimen  of  the  spirit  in  which,  even 
when  htt  own  interest  was  not  concerned,  he 
looked  at  the  relative  duties  of  a  natron  and 
pairmee.  Lord  Mnlgmve  had  asnsted  Jack- 
son, not  merely  by  personal  attentions  and 
professional  employment^  but  by  a  pecuniary 
aHowancQ  till  his  abilities  dionld  h^ve  time 
to  make  their  own  way  to  mdependence. 
This,  Haydon  tells  vm,  /aokson  forfeited  by 
Us  inddent  and,  what  would  be  worse,  his 
low  habils: — 

^Soonsrthaa  not  gossip,  he  would  st^  down 
md  talk  to$ervtmUmnd  vakti,  drink  Iramfy  and 
m^.teM  thiti^<mdgmh^p9SH^a  wig, .  «  « 


At  last  his  carelessness  beeame  so  apfMLrent»  that 
Lord  Mulgimve,  in  a  passion,  eit  off  his  iseone, 
and  threw  him  on  his  own  resources,  t^ 
brought  Jackson  to  his  sensss.  He  exerted  hi» 
self;  and  he  told  me  that  it  bad  saved  him.  . . . 
When  he  found  himself  deserted,  he  dmred  sO 
iorts  of  thines  for  an  honest  subsistence,  asd 
found  himself  happier  as  his  own  master.  I 
thank  God  I  never  had  a  patron^  as  he  had,  aod 
I  would  have  shown  the  door  to  any  man  wIm 
had  ofiered  suck  fminmag^' — I  40. 

We  have  selected  this  story  not  merely  to 
exemplify  Haydon's  character,  but  to  do  jus- 
tice to  Jackson's  memory.  There  is  no  reaaoa 
— indeed,  quite  the  reverse — to  suspect  that 
Haydon  had  any  malevolence  towards  Jack- 
son, yet  we  are  satisfied  that  this  is  essen- 
tially erroneous,  and  part  of  it,  if  not  absolat« 
calumny,  a  gross  exaggeration.  In  the  first 
place,  Jackson  was  never  '  deserted,*  for  the 
special  assistance  was,  according  to  its  oiigir 
nal  design,  continued  until  it  was  no  lonfps 
needed ;  in  the  next  place,  the  injurious  in- 
sinuation about  '  daring  all  sorts  ^  thingt^ 
was  wholly  undeserved;  he  dared  nothing 
that  was  not.  natural  and  reasonable:  what 
we  suppose  Haydon  hints  at  waa  his  hsring 
painted  for  a  time  portraits  in  water  coloois 
with  great  taste  and  success — but  the  rest  of 
the  charge  is  more  serious.  That  Jackson 
was  occasionally  indolent,  and  intermitted  for 
social  converse  the  solitary  labours  of  the 
brush,  may  be  admitted,  and  Wilkie,  in  a  ki* 
ter  from  Hulgrave  Castle,  where  Jacksoa  was 
expected  but  had  not  arrived  according  to 
appointment,  describes  Lord  Mulgrave*s  real 
and  indulgent  feeling  on  such  points : 

*  We  are  aH  astonished  that  Mr.  Jackson  baa 
not  yet  arrived ;  but  he  is  not  one  of  those  who 
are  scrupulously  puoctual,  else  we  might  be  oa- 
easv  about  him.  I  find  that  Lord  Molgrave  is  as 
well  acquainted  with  his  feelings  as  we  are.  He 
laughs  at  his  unsteadiness,  is  amused  at  bis  sio- 
pHcity,  admires  his  talents;  bat  grieves  at  his 
want  of  mdustry,  and  moreover  observes  that 
Jackson  is  a  person  he  never  could  be  angij 
with.'—*.  48. 

Certain  it  is  that  Lord  Mulgrave  nerer 
could  have  suspected  Jackson  of  such  low  mo- 
penalties  sm  Haydon  obarxes  on  him*  It  is 
impossible  that  ho  diould  nave  continued  to 
be^-as  he  was-Ht  oonstant  guest  in  Hariej- 
street  or  at  Mulerave  Castle,  if  his  Lordsh^ 
could  have  any  idea  that  he  drank  with  hi 
servants. 

And  then  Haydon  proudly  thanks  M 
that  he  never  had  a  patron^  ajxd  boasts  thai  bo 
would  spurn  fttcAjxi^fOfia^.  BuiwithiateB 
pages  we  find  him  in  ra^rous  ecstaaies  at 
obuining,  through  the  recommendation  d 
that  very  Jackson,  the  patronage  of  that  veij 
Lord  Mulgrayp  ;-^ed  by  vj^^O^ic 
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•  «Thb  roused  myi^ta.  I  had  got  my  first 
commission  for  a  graqd  historical  picture  **  to  eet 
me  goiDg,^  as  Lord  Mulgrave  had  promised.  It 
was  a  triumph  to  me — a  remird  for  what  I  had 
eaffered.  I  wrote  home;  Coblev  [the  uncle  who 
thought  him  mad]  was  silenced,  and  began  to 
cry ;  Plymouth  was  qnite  pleased.  I  was  really 
become  a  pablie  charaoter. ....  If y  fiUher  swore 
Lord  Mttlgmve  was  of  the  right  aort*--4.  49» 

And  the  whole  of  his  after-life  was  employed 
in  shifts,  sometimes  very  mean,  to  allure  pa- 
trons, whom  he  as  constantly  disgusted  by  his 
incapacity^  his  arrogance,  his  worrying,  and, 
in  some  instances,  his  extortion. 

It  was  after  he  had  received  Lord  Mul- 
grave's  commission  that  he  began  his  first 
picture  in  oil — a  flight  into  Egypt  (6  feet  by 
4),  of  which,  and  its  figures  and  composition, 
he  gives  us  a  minute  account,  remarkable 
only  for  a  strange  omission — *  Joseph  is  hold- 
ing the  child  asleep,'  '  the  ass  on  one  side,' 
^  two  anffek,^  '  and  the  Pyramids  in  the  dis- 
tance'— ^but  no  hint  of  the  mother  ;  no  doubt 
she  is  there,  but  where  or  how  employed  we 
know  not,  never  having  seen  the  picture, 
which,  however,  we  suspect  may  be  one  <^ 
Haydon's  best — for  it  obtained^  unknown  as 
the  author  was,  a  good  place  in  the  Exhibi- 
tion, and  was  bought  by  a  very  good  judge, 
Mr.  Thomas  Hope.  It  is  now  at  Deepdene — 
the  only  one  of  Haydon's  pictures  (except  Sir 
fiobert  Peel's  NapoUon  and  Lord  Grey's  Be- 
Jw7n , Banquet)  which  we  know  of  in  its  ori- 
ginal position.  The  fate  of  those  painted  be- 
fore 1826,  he  himself  was  doomed  to  record 
in  that  year,  when  ohi  Beinagle  the  artist 
naked  him — 

'••Where  is  your  Solomon^  Mr.  HaydonT 
•^Hung  up  in  a  fftoeei's  shop."  «•  Where  your 
JeruMiemf*  ••In  a  ware-room  in  Holbom." 
**  Where  your  Zd2tfrti«r*  «»In  an  upholsterer's 
■hop  in  Mount-street"  ••And  your  Macbeth t** 
*•  in  Chancery.''  '^Yofxr  Pharaoh  f*  ••Inanat^ 
tic,  pledged.  •♦My  God!  And  your  Cmci- 
Jixionr  "la  a  hay-loft.''  ••And  Silenusr 
-Sold  for  half  price."^-^  137. 

And  ten  years  later : — 

•  An  accomplished  Frenchman  came  to  my 
room  to  see  my  works.  ••  I  have  none  "  •*  Where 
are  they  r  *•  My  Solomon  is  rotting  in  a  carpen- 
ttr's  shop — ^my  Latarus  in  a  kitchen." '--uL  46. 

These  bitter  lessons  had  no  effect  on  Hay- 
don,  and  he  persisted  in  pursuing  the  same 
ungrateful  class  of  subjects  in  the  same  unpa- 
latable style  of  execution,  and  went  on  be- 
lieving, or  at  least  asserting,  to  his  dying  hour, 
that  ^is  universal  neglect  arose  from  the  hos- 
tility of  individuals  and  the  bad  taste  of  the 
public,  and  not  from  any  demerit  in  the  re- 
pudiated pictures.    We  shall  endeavour  to 


Mscount  for  thid  presently  by  a  more  powezfel 
aK>tive  than  mere  vanity,  which  we  think 
could  not  alone  have  resisted  the  evidence  of 
such  mortifying  facts  :—- 

•  Mv  first  picture  befaig  considered  veiy  promis- 
ing, I  had  now  begun  Lord  Mulgrave's  Dentatus, 
but,  as  I  have  said  before,  I  found  the  difficulties 
so  enormous,  that,  by  WUkie's  advice,  I  resolved 
to  go  into  Devonshire  and  practise  portnuts.'-^ 
L7l. 

Here,  let  it  be  observed,  that  in  this  moment 
of  his  first  suocees — and  success  in  *  history/ 
tONO— he  had  already  forgotten  his  pledge  to 
Fuseli,  and  we  detect  none  of  the  contempt 
for  portraits  which  he  subsequently  professed^ 
and  to  which  he  so  boldly  attributed  what  he 
considered  his  martyrdom.  He  readily  post* 
pones  Lord  Muigrave's  historical  oommissioB, 
and  attempts  portraits.  Now  this  was,  we 
are  satisfied,  the  real  point  on  which  his  ar^ 
tistic  life  turned : — 

•Here  [at  Pljnnouthl  I  resolved,  as  toon  aa 
settled,  to  paint  my  fnendg  at  Jiftetn  guineoi  m 
keadt  a  good  price,  at  which  I  boob  got  lull  emp 
ployment  ExtcrabU  at  my  portraiis  toer^  (I  sin* 
cordy  trust  that  not  many  survive),  I  rapidly  ao- 
cumulated  money,  not,  probably,  because  my 
efforts  were  thought  successful,  even  by  sitters, 
but  more  because  tnv  friends  wished  to  give  me 
a  lift,  and  thought  that  so  much  enthusiasm  de- 
served encouragement.' — ^L  7^-8. 

He  might  well  call  fi/Uen  guimas  a  head 
a  good  price.  It  was;  as  he  seems  himself  to 
have  guessed^  a  factitious  one,  which  oouki  - 
not  have  been  maintained  even  if  his  portraits 
had  not  been  execrable :  but  why  should  they 
have  been  execrable  f  He  had  painted,  and  ex* 
hibited,  and  sold  a  successful  history  pieoe*-* 
he  was  about  to  commence  another  on  a  sub- 
ject of  '  enormous'  difficulty—- whyshould  his 
heads  have  been,  ipso  teste,  execrable  t  but  io 
execrable  they  were  as  even  to  deter  provin- 
cial patronage.  Lord  Boringdon  and  faiS' 
lady,  a  celebrated  beauty,  resided  near  PIt- 
mouth— an  eren  tolerable  portrait  of  Lady  > 
Boringdon  would  have  made  a  paintar's  for* 
tune : — 

•  Both  my  Lord  and  Lady  seemed  disposed  to 
patronize  me,  but,  as  vsual^  I  did  not  succeed  in 
portraits  qfevery-day  [no,  nor  ofany-^v]  people, 
and  Lord  Burinsdon,  callmg  one  day  when  I  was 
out,  was  naturally  enough  not  over  well  pleased 
with  some  of  tho  worst  of  my  had  efforts,  whidi 
happened,  unfortunately  for  toy  reputation,  to  be 
on  the  eaael,  and  I  never  heaiti  of  him  mor8»'— 
i.  73. 

This  is  an  honest  oon&ssion  of  the  fact — 
the  main  fiust — ^that  he  could  not  paint  por* 
traits.    All  that  followed  was  delusion  and 
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dec<^iion;   and  because  he  found  that  he 
could  not  paint  realitj  at  Plymouth,  be  hast- 
ened back  to  paint  fiction,  which  he  called 
history,  in  London.     He  had,  no  doubt,  con- 
siderable power  of  drawing^  and  we  dare  say 
his  outlines  in  chalk,  which  were  probably 
what  attracted  the  notice  of  Lord  Mulgrare 
and  Sir  George  Beaumont,  were  clever ;  but 
he  could  not  paint — above  all,  he  found  he 
oould  not  paint  with  certainty  and  precision, 
and  he  was  driven  into  the  visionary  and  the 
vague.    We  will  not  here  enter  into  the  ge- 
nera reasons  that  make  us  think  excellence  in 
portraits  one  of  the  highest  tests  of  art    The 
numan  countenance  is  undoubtedly  the  finest 
object  on  which  it  can  be  employed ;  and 
whatever  the  subject  of  any  picture  may  be 
— the  Cartoons — the  Transnguration — the 
sweetest  Oorre^o— the  richest  Titian — ^the 
most  gorgeous  Rubens — the  human  counte- 
nance is  the  soul  of  the  picture ;  all  the  rest, 
however  skilful  or  splendid,  are  but  acces- 
sories.   The  choice  of  the  subject,  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  figures,  the  blended  harmony 
and  contrast  of  colour  and  expression,  require, 
no  doubt,  a  higher  and  a  much  rarer  eom- 
.  bination  of  qualities  than  a  single  portrait. 
We  see  that  there  are  thousands  who  can  do 
the  latter  tolerably,  who  can  make  no  ap- 
proach to  the  former ;  but  we  know  of  no  in- 
stance of  a  fine  group  of  heads  from  any 
band  that  was  incapable  of  producing  a  siuffle 
fine  pne.    In  fact,  the  finest  portraits  in  me 
wm^d  are  the  works  of  the  greatest  masters 
in  general  art    We  had  said  so  much  to 
ooimteract  the  weight  that  has  been  given — 
though  by  Mr.  Taylor  very  sparingly   and 
with  judicious  hesitation  (iL  59) — to  the  idle 
nonsense,  as  we  think  it,  of  poor  Haydon's 
eternal  contrasts  between  portraits  and  *  high 
art,'  and  to  explain  our  view  of  the  real  cause 
of  his  aberrations  and  paradoxes.     He  could 
not  encounter  the  reality  of  the  one  class,  and 
escaped  into  the  vague  and  conjectural  facili- 
ties  of  the  other.    It  may  perhaps  be  said 
that  Haydon*s  Reform  Banquet,  which  in- 
dades  some  hundred  portraits,  might  be  ad- 
duced as  contradicting  our  hypoUiesis — we 
do  not  think  so:  all  he  want^  in  such  a 
picture,  and  more  than  he  attained,  was  a 
flfeneral  and  indistinct  approach  to  likeness, 
but  nothing  of  the  lifelike  individuality  which 
life-size  portraiture  requires.    And  even  this 
sort  of  resemblance  was  so  imperfectly  at- 
tained in  that  work,  that  H.iydon  candidly 
enough  tells,  that  '  Jefi'rey  did  not  recognise 
a  single  head  in  the  whole  picture'  (ii.  837). 
We  are  surprised  at  so  wholesale  a  censure 
from  that  clever  critic,  for  our  recollection  is 
that,  though  many  were  very  poor  sketches, 
there  were  several  very  recognisable.    This 
'■^dency  in  the  power  of  accurate  imitation, 


combined  with  the  original  obliquity  of  poor 
Haydon's  intellect,  is,  we  suspect,  the  aolo- 
tion  of  his  incorrigible  obstinacy  and  eternal 
failure. 

It  would  be  equally  idle  and  irksoioe  to 
follow  the  infinite  details  he  gives  as  of  hia 
processes  in  his  so-called  great  pioturea,  hia 
puttings  in  and  his  takings  out,  his  delnsioiia 
and  his  blunders,  his  satisfaction  overnight  ai 
what  he  obKterates  next  morning,  only  to 
produce  similar  monstrosities  the  day  after — 
not  the  natural  and  inevitable  correction  of 
imperfections  incident  to  eveiy  work  of  ererj 
kind,  but  radical,  we  might  say  desperate^ 
changes,  which  prove  the  uncertainty  of  bis 
mind  and  the  mcapacity  of  his  hand.  Onr 
readers  who  have  not  seen  the  bo<^  could 
not,  without  an  example,  believe  in  these  wild 
processes,  or  of  the  delusion  under  which  they 
are  performed.  We  shall,  therefore,  give  a 
few  short  extracts  from  the  history  oi  the 
Dentatus — Lord  Mulgrave*s  commission.  It 
took  him  two  years  altogether,  and  fifteen 
months  of  uninterrupted  labour.  It  was  be- 
gun in  April,  1807 — it  was  finished  in  March^ 
1809.  In  October,  1808,  when  more  than 
half  way  in  the  time  occupied,  and  double 
the  time  in  which  any  other  man  might  have 
finished  the  picture,  we  find  the  following  en- 
tries in  his  journal : — 

*  1808,  OcL,  Thtesday.-^Deiermmei  to  Miiera^ 
my  principal  figure,  and  did  so :  what  time  one 
loses  from  inexperience !  I  now  am  happy  that 
it*8  over. 

«  Wednesday.—Utid  Sam,  sm  of  the  Aemdtmy 
porters — ^be  sat,  and  I  sketched  in  the  whole  « . 
my  figure  mueh  better. 

'  Fn<2ay.— Put  in  the  head  of  my  hero. 

*  Saturday. -^Dashed  out  my  hsad  withoot  a 
mementos  hesitation* 

^Monday, — ^Painted  the  chest  of  my  dying 
figure. 

'  Wednesday. — ^Tbe  chest  of  my  dying  ^^psn 
looked  so  miserable  that  1  rubbed  U  out 

*  November  n.—My  hero's  head  is  finished; 
but  I  see  that  it  is  not  what  I  had  determiaed  oo, 
so  out  it  comes  to-morrow. 

*  Monday,  21.— Expected  a  model  that  never 
came.  Got  a  West  Indian  I  picked  up  in  the 
street:  a  fine  head.  Took  oul  my  &era* — L  p. 
92-97. 

After  having  read  in  the  preoediog  pages 
such  pompous  accounts  of  his  preparations 
for  and  progre^  with  this  picture,  and,  above 
all,  the  rapture  with  which  *  he  drew  till  he 
had  mastered  these  divine  works  [the  Hgm 
marbles],  and  selected  for  Dentatus  all  the 
muscles  required  for  human  action,'  it  was  a 
surprise  to  find  him  foiling  back  on  the  old 
hackneyed  but  wholesome  resource  of  a 
model,  though  we  could  not  but  smile  at  find- 
ing the  models  of  his  Roman  *  hat> '  were  tiie 
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Academy  porter  and  a  Weii  Lidia  blade ; 
but  what »  the  most  sarpriaiDg  is  the  sen- 
tence with  which  he  concludes  these  confes- 
flioDs  of  QneertaiDty  and  doubt  Afber  Uie 
last  nibbing  out  of  his  'hero's  head/  he 
adds — 

*iUoe  VMdeupmy  ndnd  ikat  it  mHoU  be  iuck 
ms  the  6SE1.TBST  FAiNTSR  that  euT  LIVED  would 
have  made  it** — i.  97. 

We  can  only  say  that,  when  we  saw  this 
pictore  in  the  ezhihition,  we  thought,  and  we 
are  oon€rmed  in  onr  opinion  by  the  print  of 
it  now  before  na,  that  it  is  an  absurd  chaos  of 
▼ulgarity  and  distortion,  which  has  not  even 
the  small  merit  of  explaining  what  it  means  to 
represent,  and  we  are  not  at  all  surprised  at 
learning  from  Havdon  that,  when  he  went 
two  years  after  to  Lord  Mulgrave's  to  look  at 
the  chefcTmuvre^  he  heard  that  it  had  been 

*  nuled  np  in  its  packing-case  and  left  in  a  stable.* 
—I  185. 

In  all  his  subsequent  pictures,  at  least  in 
those  of  which  we  retain  a  distinct  recollection, 
we  find  the  same  faults  as  in  the  Dentatus — 
bad  colouring,  confused  drawing,  indecision, 
extravagance,  and  vulgarity.  Indeed  Haydon 
himself,  while  full  of  what  he  thought  the 
success  of  his  Pharaoh  in  1825,  considered  it 

*  little  better  than  Dentatus  painted  ten  years 
before;  and  that  on  the  whole,  eighteen 
years  had  done  little  for  his  talent'  (ii.  107). 
Two  of  them,  however,  the  *  Judgment  of 
Bolomon '  (1814)  and  the  '  Raising  of  Lazarus' 
(1828),  deserve  a  few  words,  not  only  for 
being  what  the  painter  considered  his  master- 
pieces, but  because  in  them  his  characteristic 
faults  are — we  cannot  say  redeemed,  but — 
diversified  by  passages  of  a  better  character. 
Mr.  G.  F.  Watts — himself  an  artist  of  no 
mean  promise — has  assisted  Mr.  Taylor  with 
flome  critical  remarks  on  Haydon's  works, 
from  which,  though  written  with  becoming 
tenderness  to  his  brother  painter,  we  could 
extract,  if  we  thought  it  necessary,  a  confirm- 
ation of  all  our  own  opinions.  Of  these  two 
pictures  Mr.  Watts  says, — 

'His  first  great  work,  the  Solomon,  appears  to 
me  to  be  beyond  all  comparlsoa  his  best  It  is 
far  more  eoual  than  anything  else  I  have  seen, 
very  powerrul  In  execution  and  fine  in  colour.  I 
think  he  has  lowered  the  character  of  Solomon 
by  making  him  a  half-joker,  but  the  whole  has,  at 
least,  the  dignity  of  power.  Too  much  praise 
cannot,  I  think,  be  b>estowed  on  the  head  of 
Lazani9.V— iil  332. 

We  ^ree  with  Mr.  Watts  that  the  Solo- 
mon is  Haydon's  best,  though  it  has,  to  our 
eyes,  gross  defects  in  drawing  and  colour  as 


well  as  m  attatnde  and  gro»ping{  but  we 
cannot  agree  that  he  has  lower^  the  cha- 
racter of  Solomon  by  giving  him  a  half-joking 
expression ;  we  think  it  d^idediy  the  dever-^ 
est  idea  in  the  picture,  and  givea  the  enly 
rational  solution  of  the  story.  Gould  it  be 
believed  that  the  wisest  of  men  could  have 
seriously  proposed  such  a  test !  and  however 
grave  he  may  have  looked  while  pronouncing 
his  sentence,  it  surely  would  be  natural  that, 
on  the  success  of  his  stratagem,  a  significant' 
smile  should  have  justified  the  humanity,  as 
well  as  the  sagacity  of  the  young  monarch,, 
We  do  not  think  that  Haydon  has  done  it 
well — ^he  was  very  inadequate  to  paint  any 
such  delicate  expression ;  but  surely  the  idea 
is  not  merely  ingenious,  but  naturaL  All  the 
rest  of  the  picture  seems  to  us,  as  we  have 
said,  very  poor,  except  the  figure  of  a  young 
mother  in  the  left  corner  of  the  picture, 
hurrying  away  with  her  two  infants.  Her 
face  is  the  best  if  not  the  only  apecimen< 
of  female  beauty  that  we  recollect  in  all  Hay- 
don's works ;  and  it  was  painted,  he  tells  us, 
from  Patienre  Smith,  a  gipsy  whose  loveli- 
ness he  celebrates  and  for  once  succeeded  in 
transferring  to  his  canvas.  1/  it  was  like,  it' 
would  certainly  be  a  proof  that  both  Haydon' 
was,  and  we  are,  under  a  mistake  that  he 
could  not  have  painted  portraits;  but  we 
suspect  it  to  have  De«n  a  lucky  ideality  sug- 
gested by  the  gipsy. 

The  head  of  Lazarus,  celebrated  by  himself,' 
Mr.  Taylor,  and  Mr.  Watts,  is,  in  our  Opinion  • 
also,  very  remarkable :  the  pale,  ghastly,  be^ 
wildered  stare  always  struck  us  as  a  represen- 
tation, almost  sublime,  of  what  might  be 
iroaffined  of  a  state  in  which  death  and  life' 
would  be,  as  it  were,  co-existent  In  fact,  it 
is  very  like  what  Haydon  himself  said — 
(20th  June,  1810 — ten  years  before  he  made 
his  own  attempt) — of  Sebastian  del  Piombo's 
picture  (now  in  the  National  Gallery)  on  the 
same  subject : — 

*  The  head  of  Lazarus  has  a  fine  expression, 
like  a  man  just  from  the  grave,  as  if  he  was 
astonished  and  had  not  recovered  his  pereeptions.' 
— i.  14a 

Mr.  Taylor  says  :^ 

*Long  before  I  knew  anything  of  Haydon  or 
his  life,  I  have  often  paused  before  the  awibl  flue 
of  Lasams  in  that  picture,  wondering  how  tber 
same  mind  that  conceived  the  Lazarus  could  have 
fallen  into  the  coarse  ezoggeratioQ  of  some  of  the 
other  figures  of  the  composition.^ — ii.  4. 

Such  was  our  own  feeling ;  but  the  publi- 
cation of  these  journals  a  little  diminishes  our 
wonder,  and  accounts  for  this  single  bit  of 
cleverness,  by  circumstances  quite  reconcilable 
with  our  low  estimate  of  his  general  powers. 
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ite  flfftt  fetrUcTBg  efilbet  is  nadovbttdly  ^ro** 
duced  bj  ito  being  a  pallid  patch  (we  do  not 
use  tbe  term  dkreepeotfully,  bnt  to  express  its 
insulation)  contrasting  with  the  mnddj 
danbing  which  smroands  iL  He  tdls  ns 
whence  he  got  that  effect  :— 

'Whilst  looking  over  ffrinis  at  the  British 
Museiim  one  day  i3>oat  this  time  [autaain,  1820jt 
I  saw  a  Resuscitation  of  Lazarus  in  such  a  state 
that  a  space  was  left  vacant  where  the  head  of 
Lazarus  ought  to  be.  My  imagination  filled  the 
vncrfncy,  and  I  trembled  at  my  terrifio  conception 
of  the  head.'— 1386. 

Iliis  conception — whatever  it  might  hare 
been — was  not  that  which  ultimately  filled 
the  startling  vacancy — ^for  we  find,  two  years 
Ikter,  that 

*  My  pupn  Bewick  sat  for  it,  and,  as  he  had  not 
sold  his  exquisite  pietnre  of  Jacob,  he  looked  quite 
thin  and  anxioos  enengh  for  such  a  head.' 

The  poor  yoath  was,  it  seems,  starving. 

*  **  I  hope  you  get  your  Ibod  regular! jrr  said  L 
He  did  not  answer;  l^  degrees  his  cheeks 
reddenedi  his  eyes  filled,  but  he  subdued  his 
feelings.^— il  3L 

Here,  then,  again  we  have  a  kind  of  por- 
trait, and  we  cannot  but  suspect  the  vague 
imoertainty  of  his  hand  (like  Protogenee's 
sponge)  gave  that  air  of  ghastliness,  which,  in 
a  mere  portrait,  would  have  been  execrable, 
but  in  this  lucky  circumstance  produces 
c^ertainly  an  awful  effect  in  spite  of  the  mean 
accessories  that  surround  it 

In  the  midst  of  these  signal  and  to  him 
eventuallj  ruinous  failures,  there  was  one 
thing  that  never  deserted  him,  his  imper- 
Utrbable  self-confidence.  He,  as  we  have 
seen,  thought  that  his  Dentatus  was  to  equal 
the  greatest  painters  that  ever  lived.  Before 
he  began  Solomon,  he  had  this  dialogue  with 
his  fiiend  Mr.  Prince  Hoare  : — 

'  ^  What  are  yon  goiagf  o  paint  T  <<  Solomon's 
Judgment"  **  Rul^ens  and  Raffadle  have  both 
tried  it"  «So  much  the  better,"  J  said;  TU 
tell  the  $ton/  better,'* '— i  171. 

Even  in  the  last  months  of  his  exhausted 
INe,  while  he  was  expending  the  dregs  of 
whatever  power  he  ever  possessed  in  an 
almost  mechanical  reproduction  of  his. own 
})apoleon  and  Wellington,  he  stands  before 
one  of  these  OMnufactures,  and  apostrophises 
himself  in  a  burst  of  admiration  : — 

'  *  What  mapc  !  what  fire  !  what  unerring  hand 
and  ey*.  *  tofuU  fancy !  what  fowert  what  a  gift 
q^'  Godt  I bwand om^o^ii^'— iiL  846. 


A»d  when,  after  all  t&eM  MiiT«8  ifi  *  higk 
art,'  he  b^an  to  practise  the  lowest  iad  mett 
ignoble  st^  of  the  grotesque,  from  the  gapng 
admirers  of  Punch  in  the  streets,  and  from 
the  vulgar  and  disgusting  eombinatieii  of 
vice  and  effrontery,  mirth  and  misery,  in  the 
'Mock  Election'  and  '  Chairing  the  Member' 
in  the  King's  Bench  Prison,  he  hM\y  ftaserts 
that  he  e<^nals  Ho^rth.  Talldng  oif  one  of 
the  heads  m  these  pictures,  he  exclaims : — 

*The  earsless,  Irish,  witty  look,  the  et^andoa 
de  gaiete  of  his  head  and  expression,  waa  never 
surpassed  by  Hogarth.  This  ti  my  ffenume  ie- 
li^  and  conviction^  and  $o  will  fosterUy  lUnL'— 
il  169. 

This  mention  of  Hogarth  reminds  «  of 
another  aspect  of  Haydon^d  character,  of 
which  he  never  dreamt,  and  which  Mr.  Tay* 
lor  seems  to  have  only  sHghtly  obserred-^we 
mean  simple  and  farcical  absnrditj.  The 
general  tenor  of  his  insanity  is  melancholy  to 
contemplate;  and  even  where — as  it  often 
happens — ^it  is  pushed  to  a  ridicoloua  contiasti 
it  is  only  tie  more  pdnfitl— 

*  Moody  madness  laughing  wild 
Amidst  severest  woe ' — 

but  his  ordinary  life,  before  the  extent  of  his 
derangement  was  revealed  by  his  melancholj 
end,  was  only  laughed  at  as  a  living /»»- 
dant  of  Hogarth's  Distressed  Painter  or  En- 
raged Musician.  We  find  in  Mr.  Borrow's 
remarkable  story  of  'Lavengro,'  a  chapttf 
entitled  '  The  Historical  Painter^  in  which  it 
is  impossible  not  to  recognise  Haydon  ;  and, 
whatever  there  be  of  reality  in  other  portions 
of  that  extraordinary  work,  the  light  afforded 
by  these  journals  enables  us  to  pronounce 
that  the  picture  given  of  him — ^which  we  first 
read  as  a  comic  exaggeration — ia  mintttel7 
correct,  and  not  one  jot  more  ludicroua  than 
the  living  originaL  The  reality  of  the  stoiy 
is  attested  in  Uiese  volumes.  Mr.  Taylor  does 
not  give  us  tbe  entries  from  the  original 
journal,  but  substitutes  tbe  following  state> 
ment,  which  sufiSciently  authenticates  Mr. 
Borrow's  description  : — 

'  By  the  end  of  May  (1824)  he  bad  two  more 
portrait  subjects  in  band.  One  a  f&mily  gronnof 
citizens,  an  I  the  other  a  full-length  of  Mr. 
Hawkes,  ex-mayor  of  Norwich.  •  .  .  .  The  great 
drawback  was  the  receptioD  the  critics  ffave  these 
portraits  when  exhibited ;  but  we  shaU  perhaps 
do  the  critics  justice  if  we  believe  that  Havdon*s 
portraits  had  something  about  them  provokingly 
open  to  ridicule.  The  heroic  style  could  hardly 
have  been  adapted  to  a  provincial  ex-maj^r.  In- 
deed I  am  assured  that  in  this  performance  he  had 
represented  the  mayor  of  proportions  too  heroie 
ever  to  have  got  throngfa  the  doorway  oat  of 
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I!be  aatbor  of  IiaTengrQ  was  not  o«e  of 
tLose  critic^,  for  bis  woik  was  not  .published 
for  some  ^ears  after  Haydon'a  death.  The 
story  is  this.  Mr.  Sorrow's  brother,  himself 
an  artist,  residing  at  Norwich,  was  deputed 
to  engage  Mr.  HaTdoB  in  the  work,  and  Mr. 
Borrow  accompanied  him : — 

*  The  Painter  of  the  Heroic  resided  a  great 
way  o£^  at  the  western  end  of  the  town. 
We  had  some  diflSculty  in  obtaining  admis- 
sion to  him^— a  maid-servant,  who  opened  the 
door,  eyeing  us  somewhat  suspiciously:  it 
was  not  until  my  brother  had  taid  that  he 
-was  a  friend  of  the  painter  that  we  were  per- 
mitted to  pass  the  tnreshold.  At  length  we 
"Were  shown  into  the  studio,  where  we  found 
the  painter,  with  an  eaael  and  bru^,  standing 
before  a  huge  piece  of  canvas,  on  which  he 
had  lately  commenced  paintinff  a  heroic  pic- 
tore.  The  painter  might  be- about  thirty- five 
years  old ;  he  had  a  clever,  intelli^t  coun- 
tenance, with  a  sharp  grey  eye ;  his  hair  was 
dark  brown,  and  cot  4*la-&alael,  as  I  was 
flttbsequentiy  told,  that  is,  there  was  little 
before  and  nmch  behind;  he  did  not  wear  a 
neckcloth,  but  in  its  stead  a  black  riband,  so 
that  his  ne<^  which  was  rather  fine,  was 
aomewhat  exposed ;  he  had  a  broad,  muscular 
breast,  and  I  make  no  doubt  that  he  would 
have  been  a  very  fine  figure,  but  unfortunately 
his  1^  and  thiffhs  were  somewhat  short 
He  recognised  my  brother,  and  appeared  glad 
to  see  him. 

*  ^  What  brings  you  to  London  ?''  said  he. 
Whereupon  my  brother  gave  him  a  brief 
flooount  of  his  commission.  At  the  mention 
of  Uie  hundred  pounds  I  observed  die  eyes  of 
the  painter  ■[Usien.  "^  Really,"  said  he,  when 
my  brother  had  eoncluded,  ^  it  was  very  kind 
to  think  of  me.  I  am  not  very  fond  of 
painting  portraits ;  but  a  mayor  b  a  mayor, 
and  there  is  something  mmd  in  that  idea  of 
the  Norman  arch  [of  Norwich  Cathedral  out 
of  which  the  mayor  was  to  issue].  I'll  go. 
Moreover,  I  am  just  at  this  moment  con- 
foundedly in  need  of  money;  and  when  you 
hnooked  at  the  door,  I  don't  mind  telling 

Jon,  I  thought  it  was  some  dun.  I  don^ 
now  how  it  is,  but  in  the  capital  they  have 
DO  taste  for  the  heroic,  they  will  scarce  look 
at  a  heroic  picture ;  I  am  glad  to  hear  that 
they  have  better  taste  in  the  provinces.  I'll 
go.    When  shall  we  set  off  ?" 

*  Thereupon  it  was  arranged  between  the 
aiBter  and  my  brother  that  they  should  de- 

irt  the  next  day  but  one  ;  they  then  beffan 
Walk  of  art  "  Til  stick  to  the  heroic," 
f**  the  painter.  ^  I  now  and  then  dabble 
*^  le  comic,  but  what  I  do  gives  me  no 
Pjf **re,  the  comic  is  so  low :  there  is  no- 
^icfike  the  heroic  I  am  en^^aged  here  on  a 
heroic  jotarei"  said  he,  pointmg  to  the  can- 


vas; '<  the  sobjeet  is  <  Pharaoh  dismisriag- 
Moset  from  £gypt,'  afier  the  last  plague^- 
the  death  of  the  first-born ; — ^it  is  not  far  ad- 
vanced—that finished  figure  ia  Moses."  They* 
both  looked  at  the  canvas,  and  I,  standing 
behind,  took  a  modest  peep.  •  The  picture,  aa 
the  painter  said,  was  not  far  advanced ;  the 
Pharaoh  waa  merely  in  ootiine.  My  eye 
was,  of  course,  attracted  by  the  finished 
figure,  or  rather,  what  the  painter  had  called 
the  finished  figure ;  but,  as  I  gazed  upon  it,  it 
appeared  to  me  that  tberewaa  something defeo*> 
live — something  unsatisfactory  in  the  figure. 
I  concluded,  however,  that  the  painter,  not- 
withstanding what  he  had  said^  had  onutted 
to  give  it  the  finishing  touch.  ^*  I  intend  • 
this  to  be  my  best  picture,"  said  the  painter ; 
'*  what  I  want  now  is  a  face  for  Phara<^ ;  I 
have  lonff  be^  meditating  on  a  lace  for 
Pharaoh.^  .... 

<  On  the  morrow  my  brother  went  again  lo- 
the  painter,  with  whom  he  dined ;  I  did  not 
go  with  him.  On  his  retam  he  said,  ^  The 
painter  has  been  asking  a  great  many  quae- . 
tiona  about  you,  and  expressed  a  wish  that 
you  would  sit  to  him  as  Pharaoh ;  he  thinks 
von  would  make  a  capital  Pharaoh."  ^*I 
iiave  no  wish  to  appear  on  canvas,"  $aid  I ; 
**  moreover,  he  can  find  mudi  better  Pha- 
raohs than  myself;  and,  if  he  wants  a  real 
Pharaoh,  there  is  a  Certain  Mr.  Petuleuffro." 
•  ...  I*  No,"  said  my  brother,  '*  he  will  not 
do,  he  is  too  short :  by  the  by,  do  yon  not 
think  that  figure  of  MosMds  is  somewhat 
short  f  And  then  it  appeared  to  me  that  I 
had  thought  the  figure  of  Moses  somewhat 
short  .... 

« On  the  morrow  my  brother  departed  with 
the  painter  for  the  old  town,  and  there  the 
painter  painted  the  mayor.  I  did  not  see  the 
picture  for  a  ^eat  many  years,  when,  diano* 
mg  to  be  at  Uie  old  town,  I  b^dd  it 

*  The  original  mayor  was  a  mighty,  portly 
man,  with  a  bull's  head,  black  hair^  body  Vm 
that  of  a  dray  horse,  and  legs  and  migha 
correspondiuff ;  a  man  six  feet  high  al  the 
least  To  his  bull's  head,  black  hair,  and 
body,  the  j>ainter  had  done  justice;  there 
was  one  point,  however,  in  which  the  portrait 
did  not  correspond  with  the  original-^lhe 
legs  were  disproportionably  short,  tne  painter 
having  substituted  his  own  legs  for  those  of 
the  mayor,  wbidi,  when  I  perceived,  I  re- 
joiced that  I  had  not  consented  to  be  painted 
as  Pharaoh,  for,  if  I  had,  the  chances  are  that 
he  would  have  served  me  in  exactiv  a  similar 
way  as  he  had  served  Moses  and  tne  mayor. 

'  Short  legs  in  a  heroic  pictufc^  will  never 
do ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  I  think  the  painter's 
atten^t  at  the  heroic  in  painting  the  mayor 
of  the  old  town  a  decided  Csilurei  If  lam 
now  asked  whether  the  pieftare  would  have 
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been  a  lieroic  one,  provided  ibe  painter  bad 
not  tubstitated  bis  own  legs  for  thoee  of  tbe 
mayor,  I  must  say,  I  am  afraid  not  I  bave 
no  idea  of  making  beroic  pictures  oat  of 
English  mayors,  even  witb  tbe  assistance  of 
Norman  ar^ee ;  yet  I  am  sure  that  capital 
pictures  might  be  made  out  of  English 
mayors,  not  issuing  from  Norman  ardies, 
but  rather  from  the  door  of  the  *  Checquers ' 
or  tbe  *  Brewers  Three.'  The  painter  in  ques- 
tion bad  great  comic  power,  which  he  soarcelv 
ever  cultivated ;  be  would  fain  be  a  Rafael, 
which  he  never  could  be,  when  he  might 
have  been  something  quite  as  good — another 
Hogarth ;  the  only  comic  piece  which  be 
ever  presented  to  the  world  bdug  something 
little  inferior  to  the  best  of  that  illustrious 
master.' 

We  will  not  dispute  Mr.  Borrow's  surmise, 
founded  no  doubt  on  the   Mock  Election 

g bough  that  was  not  painted  till  1827),  that 
aydon's  real  forte  was  the  comic,  and  that 
be  might  have  made — ^in  conception  at  least 
—nearer  approaches  to  Hogarth  than  to 
Raphael.  We  know  not  whether  such 
sul^eots  were  congenial  to  bis  nature,  but 
tbey  were  certainly  more  within  reach  of  his 
powers :  they  did  not  require  elegance,  pre- 
cision, or  taste ;  and  the  natural  defects  of  bis 
style,  loose  execution  and  extravagant  ideas, 
that  shock  one  in  the  Dentatus,  Lazarus,  or 
Christ  in  tbe  Garden,  are  equally  recognised, 
but  more  easily  forgiven,  m  the  grotesque 
scenes  of  the  Eing^s  Bench  orgies.  But, 
whether  it  was  from  his  defective  sight,  or 
from  tbe  want  of  manual  dexterity,  or  finally 
from  the  woolly,  furzy  practice  of  hi»  large 
canvasses,  we  have  great  doubts  that  he  could 
have  made  any  nearer  approach  to  the  sim- 
plicity and  the  distinctness  of  Hogarth,  than 
ne  did  to  the  higher  qualities  of  the  great 
masters  after  which  he  aspired,  and  which, 
poor  man,  he  believed  he  had  attained.  We 
shall  close  our  observations  on  his  paintings 
with  a  few  words  on  the  subject  of  what  is 
midoubtedly  his  best  work — Sir  Robert  Peel's 
Napoleon — which,  though  so  much  above  all 
that  we  have  been  examining,  affords  some 
tjraits  of  his  peculiar  character.  Mr.  Taylor 
teUs  us,  under  the  date  of  1829,  that — 

*  about  this  time  I  find  the  first  sketch  of  a  sab- 
jeet  which  be  afterwards  painted,  and  with  which 
Haydon's  name  is  more  identified  than  with  any 
other  of  his  works — I  mean  Napoleon  at  SL 
Helena  contemplating  the  setting  sun.  Thi?  first 
sketch  is  marred  by  an  allegorical  Britannia  with 
her  Hon  in  the  donds,  which  luckily  he  did  not 
carry  kito  the  pictvre^^lL  227. 

By  the  picture,  Mr.  Taylor  evidently  means 
Sb  Robert  Peel's,  bnt  ^ere  was  a  small  pic- 
ture painted  from  thia  finst  sketch — minus 


tbe  Britannia-— of  wbicb  an  engraving 
published :  of  this  bis  journals  at  the  time 
make  no  mention,  but  two  years  later  we 
find- 
's^ Dee,  1880.— Sir  Robert  Peel  gave  me  a 
commission  to  paint  Napoleon  miuing^  size  of 
life.'-.ii.  26d. 

And  his  account  of  tbe  Peel  pietore  vdiidi 
be  published  on  its  exhibition,  would  lead 
one  to  believe  that  the  former  small  pictoie 
was  only  a  sketch,  the  success  of  wbicb  in- 
duced him  to  produce  it  on  a  larger  scale, 
and  be  then  proceeds  to  state  tbe  care  and 
trouble  he  bad  taken  to  get  all  tbe  details  of 
tbe  person  and  costume  for  the  picture  from. 
the  most  authentic  sources.  All  this,  we  be- 
lieve, was  a  mere  puff:  the  larger  pictare 
was  painted  from  the  smaller  one,  and  diis 
was  painted  from  nothing  but  a  little  bronia 
statue.  The  slight  mention  of  the  first  pie- 
ture  was,  it  seems,  intended  to  slur  over  er 
soften  tbe  contatuliction  that  it  afforded  to  the 
obstinate  protests  of  Haydon's  whole  life 
against  cabinet  pictures  and  small  sizes.  We 
never  saw  that  small  picture,  but,  if  oar  re- 
collection of  a  print  made  from  it  be  correct^ 
it  differed  in  no  re^>ect  from  tbe  larger  one ; 
and  the  following  account  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  commission,  which  we  heard  at  tbe 
time,  and  believe  to  be  authentic,  confirma 
our  recollection.  The  story  as  told  us 
this : — Sir  Robert,  walking  in  the  street, 
struck  by  a  small  print  m  a  shop  window 
representing  Napoleon  as  looking  at  tbe  last 
gleam  of  ue  setdag  sun,  and  was  aitrpnaed 
to  find  that  so  simple  and  appropriate  aa 
idea  should  belong  to  Haydon.*  He  bad  al- 
ready been  (who  witb  a  name  and  character 
for  wealth  and  taste  had  not?)  much  impor- 
tuned by  the  unfortunate  artist,  and  iiad 
charitably  relieved  him;  he  now,  with  bis 
usual  discriminaticm  and  nice  tact,  thought 
that  this  would  be  a  good  occasion  to  serve 
him  without  encumbering  himself  with  one 
of  his  speculative  works.  Here  was  a  defioed 
and  settled  subject  which  the  painter  wonki 
have  only  to  copy  on  a  larger  canvas,  and 
into  which  no  crotchets  or  vagaries  could  be 
introduced.  H^ydon  did  not  mudi  relisb 
this.  He  rather  wished  to  paint  a  different 
Napoleon,  which  be  said  would  afford  him 
more  scope.  This  was  exactly  what  Sir 
Robert  was  afraid  of^  and  he  prudently,  and 

*  While  these  pages  are  passing  throo^  U 
press,  we  learn  that  the  idea  was  not  Ksfdi^ 
after  all.  We  are  assured  by  a  gentleman.  **, 
has  seen  it,  that  in  an  edition  of  'L^  Mess^nie*^ 
•f  Casimir  Delavignc,  published  in  Paris  up* 
year  1824^  there  is  a  T^nette  of  Napoleon  «■"*« 
cm  the  sea,  exactly  ress^ibling  Haydon*b  pi«^ 
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fertiroatelj,  eran  for  tbe  somewhtt  oflended 
artist  himself,  persisted  in  requiring  a  fac- 
simile of  the  thing  which  his  excellent  judg- 
ment had  selected. 

Here  we  dose  all  that  we  think  it  neces- 
sary to  say  of  the  or^'ft  We  see  in  his 
works  and  in  his  views  on  art  the  same  moi^ 
bid  influence  as  in  his  life  and  his  death ;  and 
if  there  he  spots  in  them  that  approach  to  ta- 
lent, or  even  common  sense,  such  as  portions 
of  the  Solomon,  the  face  of  Lazarus,  or  the 
Napoleon  musing,  they  are  obviously  acci- 
dents too  insulated  and  too  few  to  save  their 
author  from  the  judgment  of  having  been  on 
the  whole  one  of  the  most  defective  painters 
of  his  day. 

His  personal  character,  at  least  as  to  pro- 
bity, is  even  less  satisfactory.  He  was,  it  ap- 
pears, a  good  husband,  an  a£fectione  father, 
and — a  less  ordinarv  merit — a  kind  and  even 
fond  step-father ;  his  ideas  of  his  own  merit 
were  so  high  that  he  did  not  condescend  to 
envy  any  one ;  and  even  when  he  could  not 
but  remark  with  some  degree  of  mortification 
the  successes  of  his  acquaintances  and  friends 
— Jackson,  Wilkie,  Landseer,  <kc — it  was 
rather  with  wonder  than  resentment — n<m 
equidem    invideo — mirar    magis ;    and    his 

Sleen  is  rarely  directed  against  the  merits  of 
e  man,  however  violently  against  the  de- 
pravity of  public  taste.  What  he  may  have 
been  in  ordinary  social  life  we  know  not,  but 
the  Journals  afford  such  innumerable  instances 
of  mends  made  and  lost,  and  yet  regained, 
and  of  dupes  deceived  and  cheated,  but  who 
were  still  willing  to  be  deceived  and  cheated 
to  the  last,  that  we  cannot  doubt  that  he 
must  have  had,  under  a  decided  air  of  vulgar 
arrt^ance,  considerable  plausibility,  and  even 
attraction,  —  perhaps  naturally,  —  certainly 
when  he  had  any  point  to  carry.  We  must 
repeat,  however,  tnat  his  ordinary  resources 
on  such  occasions  were  of  a  coarser  kind — 
impudence  and  importunity,  which  he  would 
strain  till  the  string  broke ;  and  when  it  did, 
he  would  coolly  knot  it  up  again  and  endea- 
TOur  to  go  on  playing  the  same  tune  as  if  no- 
thing had  happened.  His  friendly  apprecia- 
tion of  a  rival — ^his  monstrous  vanity — and 
his  frequent  candour,  originality,  and  sagacity 
of  observation,  are  curiously  illustrated  in 
the  following  contrast  between  Wilkie  and 
himseJf: — 

•  Wllkie's  system,*  says  Haydon,  *  was  Wel- 
lington's— prinoiple  and  prudence,  the  ground- 
iMrfcs  qf  risk.  Mine  that  of  Napoleon — audacity, 
with  a  defiance  of  principle,  if  principle  was  in 
the  loay.  I  got  into  prison :  Napoleon  died  at  St 
Helena.  Wellington  is  living  and  honoured,  and 
Wilkie  has  had  a  public  dinner  given  him  at 
Rome,  the  seat  of  art  and  genius,  and  has  secured 
a  competenee ;  while  I  am  as  poorwid  necessitous 


as  ever.  Let  no  man  use  evil  as  a  means  fbr  the 
suecess  of  any  soheme,  however  grand.  Evil 
thai  good  may  conu  of  it  tB  the  prerogative  qf  the 
DEmr  {Uone,  and  should  never  oe  ventured  at  by 
nunrtals.^-^u,  146. 

Who  could  have  expected  that  an  identic 
fication  of  Wilkie  and  Wellington,  Buona- 
parte and  Haydon,  would  end  in  a  maxim  of 
such  depth  ?  and,  strangest  of  all,  this  maxim 
was  solemnly  repeated  in  a  paper  entitled 
•  Last  Thoughts  of  H,  B.  Haydon^  half-past 
ten ' — ^that  is,  ^vq  minutes  before  his  suicide. 
Thus  he  sealed  by  his  end  the  inconsistency — 
the  insanity  of  his  life. 

Next  to,  or  even  beyond  the  records  of  his 
artistic  labour,  the  most  prominent  feature  of 
his  journals  are  the  dbgraceful  manoeuvres  by 
which  he  endeavoured  to  escape  from  the 
pecuniary  difficulties  in  which  his  folly  and 
improvidence  had  *  steeped  him  to  the  very 
lips.*  There  is  more  in  these  journals  about 
£.  s,  d,  than,  we  believe,  are  to  be  found  in- 
all  the  biographies  of  English  artists  put  to- 
gether; and  m  Haydon's  case,  whenever  it 
came  to  a  quebtion  of  pavment,  they  were 
only  the  symbols  of  Lies — Shifts — Dishonesty. 
He  seems  to  have  out-Sheridaned  Sheridan. 
In  breaking  promises  he  was  stronger  than 
Hercules.  He  *  robbed  Peter  to  paylPaul ' — 
and  did  not  pay  Paul — nay,  he  cozened  Paul 
into  paying  reter. 

We  spare  our  readers  the  odious  details  of 
this  nature  which  swarm  especiallv  in  the 
last  volume,  but  they  will  not  be  ofl(ended  at 
one  specimen  in  which  professions  of  honour 
and  acts  of  knavery  are  ludicrously  blended  : 

« Feb,  3»  1843.— In  an  hour  and  a  half  I  had 
lOZ.  to  pay  upon  my  honour^  and  only  22.  15«.  in 
my  pocket.  I  drove  away  to  Newton  and  paid 
him  the  2^  15s.,  and  borrowed  10/.  I  then  drove 
away  to  my  other  friend,  and  paid  him  the  102. 
and  borrowed  62.  more — ^but  felt  relieved  I  bad 
not  broke  my  ftonoKr  /'— liL  223. 

Falstaff  would  not  have  talked  so  disre- 
spectfully of  honour  if  he  could  have  guessed 
that  it  could  have  helped  a  man  having  only 
22.  15«.  to  satisfy  two  creditors  and  to  return 
with  a  balance  of  5l.  in  his  pocket  The 
sums  are  small,  but  in  the  dexterity  of  the 
thing  old  Sherry  never  accomplished  a  greater 
feat 

We  are  sorry  to  say  that  we  ourselves 
could  supply  some  other  ludicrous  and  some 
lamentable  instances  of  a  similar  character, 
but,  as  we  have  said,  his  own  journals  are  full 
of  them  ad  nauseam.  There  is  one  class  of 
them,  however,  which  requires  distinct  repro- 
bation ;  he  had  the  unpardonable  dishonesty 
of  inducing  some  of  the  young  and  inexpe- 
rienced pupils  whom  bis  pretensions  and/ai»- 
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faronnadei  had  procured  him  to  ngt  byUi  on 
which  he  raified  money,  leaving  the  poor 
jouths  and  their  families  to  get  out  of  the 
scrape  how  best  they  oonld.  'Hie  conclnsion 
of  this  humiliating  chapter  of  his  life  is  that 
he  lived  in  an  agony  of  pecuniary  difficulties, 
amounting,  as  he  tells  us  over  and  over  again, 
to  madnets^  and  that  certainly  was  sufficient 
to  have  produced  it  in  a  sounder  mind.  He 
was  in  custody  of  baiKflB  and  in  sponging- 
houses  oftener  than  we  can  reckon  up ;  he 
was  four  times  in  prison,  and  twice  passed 
through  the  Insolvent  Courts,  without  having 
paid  his  creditors  a  penny ;  and  he  died  at 
least  £8,000  in  debt — and  this  after  having 
received  more  benevolent  patronage  (which 
we  distinguish  from  a  mere  purchasing  pa- 
tronage), more  pecuniary  assistance,  more  in- 
dulgence, more  liberality,  and  in  fact  more 
charity,  than  any  artist  that  we  have  either 
read  or  heard  of. 

We  must  now  say  a  few  words  of  his  lite- 
rary efforts.  His  father  had  been,  we  have 
heard,  connected  with  the  newspaper  press, 
and  may  have  given  him  a  turn  that  way. 
His  first  attempts  were  some  skirmishes  with 
Mr.  Leigh  Hunt  in  his  own  paper  (the  Ex- 
aminer) on  artistic  points,  in  which  he  pro- 
dainis  himself  the  victor ;  but  he  soon  drew 
his  goosequill  weapon  in  his  own  quarrel. 
The  Academy  had  hung  his  Dentatus  in  the 
ante-room,  in  quite  as  good  a  place,  we  then 
thought,  and  still  think,  as  it  deserved,  and 
which  we  believe  it  owed  rather  to  the  name 
of  the  patron.  Lord  Mulgrave,  than  to  the 
merit  of  the  picture.  To  this  cruel,  this  shame- 
ful injustice,  as  he  called  it,  Haydon  attri- 
buted, not  only  the  failure  of  that  picture, 
but  the  blasting  of  all  the  hopes  and  pros- 
pectB  of  his  whole  subsequent  life;  and  more 
immediately  a  difference  with  Sir  George 
Beaumont  about  the  dimensions  of  a  subject 
from  Macbeth,  which  Haydon  persisted  most 
perversely  in  pamting  of  a  sise  too  biff  for  Sir 
George's  walls,  and  which,  in  fiict,  when  his 
good^nature  was,  we  may  say^  bullied  into 
taking  the  picture,  was  so  large  that  it  could 
ody  be  hung  <m  the  staircase,  of  his  country* 
house.  About  this  time»  too,  Mr.  Payoe 
Sjiight  had  given  somie  very  depreciatory, 
and  oertain^  mistaken,  opinions  on  the  Elgin 
marbles,*  which  Haydon  affeotad  to  take 
under  his  special  protection ;  and,  sore  with 
his  own  grievaacas,  in  which  he  somehow 
blended  JPayne  Knight,  he  declared  war 
ag^ainst  the  Patrons,  the  Connoisseurs,  the 
Academy,  and  the  whole  artistic  world : — 

*  Exasperated  by  the  neglect  of  my  family,  tor* 
mented  by  the  oonsdousness  of  debt,  cat  to  the 
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heart  by  the  craeltv  of  Sir  G^ife,  fearfid  ef  the 
severitv  of  my  lan<fiord,  and  enraged  at  the  hwnlts 
from  the  Academy,  I  became  fonoua.  An  attack 
on  the  Academy  and  its  abominations  darted  into 
my  head.  I  began  by  refuting  an  article  by 
Payne  Knight  on  Barry  in  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
which  came  out  in  the  prsviona  year. 

*  To  expose  the  ignoraDoeof  a  nowerfVil  patraa 
(thus  offending  the  patrona),  and  to  attack  tht 
Academy  (thus  insnnng  an  aiyaoce  of  the  Aa^ 
demicians  with  the  patrons),  would  have  been  at 
any  time  the  veiy  worst  and  most  impolitic  thing 
on  earth,  I  should  have  worked  away  and  been 
qniet  My  picture  rose  very  high,  and  was 
praised.  The  conduct  of  Sir  George  was  aeverdy 
handled.  People  of  fashion  were  beginnhig  to 
feel  aympathv.    In  fact,  had  I  been  ^viet,  my 

Sictnre  would  have  sold,  the  prize  of  three  hon- 
red  ffuineas  would  have  been  won,  and  in  a  short 
time  I  might  in  some  degree  have  recovered  the 
shock  his  caprice  had  infficted. 

*  Bat,  no :  I  was  unmanageable.  The  idea  of 
being  a  Luther  or  John  Knox  in  art  got  the  better 
of  my  reuon.  Leigh  Hwit  enoomaged  my  MU 
logs ;  and  without  reflection^  and  in  apite  of  WU 
kie*s  entreaties,  I  resolved  to  assault.  **  Hoat,** 
said  Wilkie,  **  gets  his  livioff  by  such  things;  yo« 
will  lose  all  chance  of  it^  It  is  all  very  fine  to  he 
a  reformer;  but  be  one  with  your  pexicil,  and  not 
with  your  pen." '— L  163-4. 

All  his  other  friends  gave  the  same  advioe 
as  the  wise  and  gentie  Wilkie,  but  poor  Hay- 
don was  incapable  of  taking  advice  even  frcun 
advenity^  that  general  *  tamer  of  the  huwHi 
breast.'  He  eontiuoed  during  the  rest  <tf  hit 
life  to  write  on  these  subjects  with  consider- 
able dogmatism  and  wearying  pertinacity. 
We  had  incessant  appeals  on  behalf  of  *'  hi^ 
art '  and  of  the  necessity  of  '  public  patie** 
age,'  but  they  ceased  to  command  any  atteiK 
tion  as  soon  aa  the  puUic  saw  in  Haydoa'a 
own  canvasses  what  he  ccmsidered  '  high  wrif 
and  that  the  chief  exercise  of  '  publio  patron- 
age '  that  he  proposed  was  the  purchase  of  his 
own  unsaleable  works  and  the  employment 
of  his  own  unmana^ble  pencil.  Mr.  Tay- 
lor, not  without  hesitation,  asks  us  to  allow 
to  Haydon  at  least  the  merit  of  having  nay 
the  heU  to  Uie  recent  improvement  of  the  pab^ 
lie  taste  on  subjects  of  art,  and  espedaily  to 
the  decorations  of  public  edifices  as  ooor 
menced  in  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament. 
We  are  somewhat  sceptical  as  to  the  impnm* 
menu  On  the  points  of  taste  and  execution 
we  must  suspend  our  judgment  till  we  aee 
not  only  what  is  done,  but  how,  whoi  the 
first  novelty  is  over,  these  works  will  appear 
deserviuff  of  the — we  may  call  it — eteraity 
for  which  they  are  destined.  Haydon  him- 
self would  have  been  shocked  at  the  idea  that 
the  taste  of  the  nation  was  to  be  for  ever  em- 
bodied in  the  productions  of  West,  or  North- 
cote,  or  Fuseli :  will  another  generation  be 
more  tolerant  of  the  artists  of  the  present 
day  t  .  We  can  only  say  that  we  agree  with 
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Hajdon  that  the  fn^nd  exhibition  of  cartoons 
in  Westminster  Hall  affords  but  little  hope 
that  the  adornments  of  the  Parliamentary 
Palace  will  stand  the  test  of  time  any  better 
than  the  '  sprawling  saints  of  Verrio  and  La- 
guerre,'  which  were  the  admiration  of  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century — the  ridicule 
of  its  middle  days — and  the  neglect,  if  not 
contempt,  of  its  conclusion.  We  do  not 
tiiink  tnat  the  climate  of  our  country,  the 
capacity  of  our  public  edifices,  or  the  genius 
of  our  people,  is  favourable  to  this  style 
of  decoration,  and  we  fear  that  the  greatest 
advantage  to  be  hoped  from  it — tbe  em- 
ployment of  a  dozen  artists  practising  a 
style  incompatible  with  domestic  decoration, 
and  therefore  incapable  of  supplying  an  ade- 
quate personal  livelihood  to  its  professors — 
^U  not  at  all  fulfil  the  expectations  that  are 
formed  from  it  Where,  if  we  may  venture 
to  ask  so  simple  and  so  merely  practical  a 
question,  are  ioalls  to  be  found  to  afibrd 
space,  and,  of  course,  employment,  that  is  to 
say,  bread,  to  the  new  generation  of  artists 
-whom  we  are  endeavouring  to  rear  in  this 
department!  In  short,  we  doubt  the  mere 
material  practicability  of  any  such  general 
scheme,  and  we  are  equally  suspicious  that, 
to  whatever  degree  we  attempt  it,  an  a] 


to  the  next  generation  may  reverse  our  judg- 
meiit,  and  decide  that  bare  walls  would  do 
less  discredit  to  the  national  taste  than  the 
things  with  which  Haydon's  theory  of  *  high 
art*  would  cover  them. 

We  throw  out  these  consideraUons  with 
tbe  less  reluctance  because  we  cannot  discorer 
that,  of  the  many  Ministers,  Statesmen,  Pa- 
trons, and  lovers  of  the  art,  whom  Haydon  so 
incessantly  solicited  on  this  subject  (iii.  X75), 
al^y  one  appeared  disposed  to  countenance  the 
generalprinciple  of  public  patronage  onthescale 
and  in  the  style  in  which  it  was  advocated. 

We  now  arrive  at  a  new  and  even  more 
painful  phase  of  the  poor  man's  mania.  In 
the  midst  of  all  these  wild  and  wayward  ex- 
travagances, and  these  reiterated  instances  of 
calpable  misconduct,  we  are  at  first  startled, 
ana  afterwards  shocked,  at  the  introduction 
of  frequent  and  energetic  prayer — shocked, 
we  say,  because  these  solemn  addresses  to 
God  are  grievously  misplaced  in  such  a  jonr- 
Bal,  and  are  themselves  too  often  conceived  in 
a  tone  the  very  reverse  of  what  a  really  de- 
vout spirit  would  have  prompted.  God  for- 
bid that  we  should  undervailue  the  feeling 
that  ought  in  all  circumstances,  but  especially 
in  our  troubles  and  adversities,  to  seek  for 
Divine  protection  and  support ;  but  the  piety 
of  a  well-regulated  mind  ia  seo^t,  spontanea 
ous,  unostentatious*— it  does  not  compose  ela- 
borate forms  of  prayer,  copy  them  carefully 
into  joviials,  ittid  leftve  titem  to  ^reentOTB  fbr 


publication,  mixed  up  with  all  the  promiscu- 
ous trash  of  common  life.*  On  this  subject 
Mr.  Taylor  says : — 

*  I  have  ioserted  this  and  other  like  utterances 
of  devotion,  that  my  readers  may  see  what  Hay- 
don's prayers  were — how  compounded  of  submis- 
mission  and  confidence^  and  in  their  constant  de- 
mand for  success  and  personal  distinction  how 
unlike  that  simple  and  general  foirm  of  petition 
which  6hrist  has  left  us  as  the  model  of  supplica- 
tion to  our  Father  who  is  in  heaven.  Haydcm  prays 
as  if  he  would  take  heaven  by  storm ;  and  though 
he  often  asks  for  h9mility,  I  do  not  observe  that 
^e  demands  for  this  giA  bear  any  proportion  to 
those  for  glories  and  triumphs,  nis  very  piety 
had  something  stormy,  arrogant,  and  self^ssertive 
in  it.  He  went  on  so  praymg  from  his  arrival  i|i 
London  to  the  very  time  of  his  death ;  and 
throughout  his  prayers  are  of  tbe  same  tenor.  I 
shall  not  therefore  think  it  neeessary  to  introduce 
them  in  future,  unless  when  they  are  so  hiterwo- 
ven  with  extracts  that  I  cannot  honestly  separate 
them.' — iL  41. 

Mr.  Taylor  has  not  adhered  to  this  judicious 
resolution :  he  has  subsequently  given  a  grea^ 
deal  more  of  these  imprecatory  prayers  than 
could  be,  in  any  view^  necessary ;  and  which, 
we  think,  must  pro<luce  a  most  painful  sensa- 
tion in  the  mind  of  every  reader.  We  diaM 
not  be  led  to  follow  his  example;  but  we 
think  it  right  to  give  two  or  three  short  spe^ 
cimens  of  this  stjrange  styU  of  devotion,  aa 
corroborative  of  our  opinion  of  his  habitual 
state  of  mind.  It  was  his  custom  to  i^angii- 
rate  all  his  important  movements  (and  fre- 
quently the  most  trivial)  with  a  prayer.  Here 
is  that  on  the  opening  of  his  exnibition  of 
Lazarus : — 

*0  God,  Thou  who  hast  brought  me  to  the 
point,  hring  me  through  that  point  Grant,  du- 
ring the  exhibition,  nothing  may  happen  to  dull 
its  success,  but  that  it  may  go  on  in  one  qontinttal 
stream  of  triumphant  success  to  the  last  instant 

0  Ood^  Thou  knotcest  I  am  in  the  clutches  (f  a 
villain :  grant  me  tbe  power  entirely  to  get  out 
of  therrij  for  Jesus  Chrisfs  sake.  Amen.  And 
subdue  the  evil  disposition  rf  that  villain^  so  that 

1  may  extricate  myself  from  his  power,  without 
getting  farther  bto  it  Grant  this  for  Jesus 
Uhrist  s  sake.    Amen,  with  all  my  souL* — ^ii.  47. 

There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he  was 
in  the  hands  of  any  villain :  the  creditor  may 
have  been  a  lenient,  perhaps  an  indulgent 


*  It  cannot  bo  too  often  noticed  that  the  e<4 
lection  and  publication  of  Pr.  Johnson's  prayers  by 
lyr.  Strahan  was  surreptitious  and  ^without  the 
slightest  authority  from  Johnson  himsell  They 
were  oceasioiial  prayers  which  he  probablv  wrote 
out  and  kept  hv  him  for  loiiire  use  and  reterenoe^ 
and  of  which  he  undoubtedly  did  not  and  never 
would  in  any  state  of  mind  have  sanctioned  thf 
publication.  They  were  no  doubt  of  that  class  of 
papers  of  wMeh,  when  Boswell  asked  him  how  he 
would  have  Idt  if  he  had  eartied  them  off,  John, 
son  said^  *  I  believe  I  should  have  gone  macL'  Da, 
Strahan's  publication  was  wholly  unjustifiable. 
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one — for  the  extent  of  iadulgenoe  that  Hay- 
don  received  from  his  creditors  in  general, 
even  those  he  used  worst,  is  hardly  to  be  be- 
Heved  ;  and  we  often  find  him  one  day  abas- 
ing a  man  for  his  rigour  whom  next  day  he 
thanks  as  a  benefactor. 
Again : — 

*  June  Ist— O  God,  I  thank  Thee  that  this  day 
I  have  safely  placed  my  cartoons  in  Westminster 
Hall.  Prosper  them !  It  is  a  great  day  on  my 
miDd  and  soul.  I  thank  Thee  I  have  lived  to  see 
this  day.  Bpare  my  lift,  O  Lord^  until  I  have 
thoton  Tht  slrengA  unto  this  generation^  and 
Tht  fower  unto  that  which  w  to  come.* — ^iii.  229. 

By  and  by  comes  a  reflection,  of  which  the 
moral  is  more  obviovs  than  the  modesty : — 

*  17th. — ^Perhaps  €rod  may  pnnish  me,  ash^did 
Napoleon^  as  an  example,  for  pursaing  a  great 
objeot  with  leas  regard  to  moral  prindple  than 
became  a  ChrisUan^hat  is,  raising  money  to  get 
throofh,  careless  of  the  means  of  repaying; 
thoQ^  I  had  reason  to  hope  that  the  aristocracy 
would  have  helped  me,  by  purchasing,  to  keep 
my  word.'— ill  230. 

He  diooses  to  forget  that  the  aristocracy, 
and  the  democracy  too,  had  helped  and  help- 
ed him  till  he  had  wearied  them  with  never- 
ending  improvidence  and  never-mending  in- 
ci^pacity ;  yet  he  pursued  the  same  reckless 
eourse  even  when  all  reasonable  hope  was  ex- 
hauled — everything  was  exhausted  except 
4ii8  self-sufficiency  and  these  wayward  formu- 
las of  devotion.  Sometimes  they  burst  ont 
into  raging  insanity : — 

*  Alexander  the  Great  [one  of  his  last  abor- 
tions] was  before  me.    A  mutton  chop  on  the 

coals My  chop  was  cooked  to  a  ^« ;  I  ate 

it  like  a  Red  Indian,  and  drank  the  cool  translu- 
eent  with  a  gusto  a  wine  connoisseur  knows  not 
I  then  thought  the  distant  cloud  was  too  much 
advanced ;  so  toning  it  down  with  black,  I  hit  the 
mark,  and  pronounced  the  work  done.  lo  P(tan ! 
and  I  fell  on  my  knees,  and  thanked  Ood,  and 
bowed  my  forehead  and  touched  the  ground,  and 
sprung  up,  my  heart  beating  at  the  anticipation 
Of  a  greater  work,  and  a  more  terrific  struggle. 

*This  is  B.  R.  Haydon — the  real  man — may  he 
live  a  thousand  years  I  and  here  he  sneezed. 
Lucky  r~-iiL  244. 

"We  have  really  some  compunction  in  copy- 
ing these  things,  the  number  and  extrava- 
gance of  which,  even  after  Mr.  Taylor's  whole- 
sale curtailment  and  expurgation,  are  beyond 
what  any  one  could  have  imagined.  We 
shall  crndude  with  one  which,  though  short, 
seems  to  us  the  essence  of  his  madness.  He 
CTpects  that  the  Deity  is  to  avenge  his  quar- 
rel with  the  Royal  Cummissioners ;  but  he 
seems  almost  in  doubt  which,  his  Heavenly 
Champion  or  the  CommiationaSy  may  hare 
the  beat  of  it  :— 


*  I /nciftnGoi,  and  we  shall  see  who  is  boI* 
powerful — He  or  (he  Royal  CkHnmiasioa.  We 
shall  see  r->iii.  302. 

The  result  of  this  supposed  trial  of  strength 
was  the  most  miserable  year  of  the  poor  man's 
life,  terminating  in  his  more  miserable  death  I 
The  competition  for  designs  to  embellish  the 
new  Houses  of  Parliament  had  acoompli^sd 
what  had  been  the  professed  object  of  has 
whole  life,  and  afforded  hini  the  test  which 
he  had  so  passionately  desired  of  hia  self- 
conceived  powers.  The  result  was — as  every 
one,  we  believe,  who  knew  the  man  and  his 
works,  expected — a  total,  a  humiliating  fSdl- 
ure.  It  probably  broke  his  heart,  though  he 
was  too  obstinate  to  confess  that  it  subdued 
his  spirit.  It  moreover  destroyed  the  hopes 
with  which  he  had  continued  to  inspire  the 
few  indulgent  believers  in  his  genius  who  had 
hitherto  helped  him  through  his  difficulties. 
He  now  attempted  again,  as  ne  had  often  docM 
before,  a  separate  exhibition  of  his  recent  works ; 
here,  too,  the  failure  was  complete.  Then 
come  the  approach  and  consummation  of  the 
final  catastrophe,  traced  up  to  the  last  mo- 
ment with  as  steady  a  hand  and  not  less  ap- 
parent rationality  than  any  former  portion  of 
these  melancholy-  records.  This  moribmd 
narrative  we  shall  now  transcribe,  with  littto 
interruption  or  abridgment,  to  its  aad  eon- 
clusion. 

*  Mny  5th,  1846. — Came  home  in  excruciating 
anxiety,  not  bein^  able  to  raise  the  money  for  my 
rent  for  the  [Exhibition]  Hall,  and  found  a  noUce 
fVom  a  broker  for  a  quarter's  rent  from  Newton, 
my  old  landlord  for  twenty-two  yeaiB.  For  a 
moment  my  brain  was  eonfosed.  i  had  paid  hia 
half,  and  therefore  there  was  only  lOL  left.  I 
went  into  the  painting-room  in  great  misery  of 
mind.  That  so  old  a  friend  should  h.ve  chosen 
such  a  moment  to  do  such  a  thing  is  painfoL' 

*  *  «  « 

'June  11th. — ^I  have  161.  to  pay  to-morrow 
without  a  shilling.  How  I  shall  manage  to  get 
seven  hours*  peace  for  work,  and  yet  saiisff  way 
creditors,  Heaven  only  knows.  80/.,  Newtoo,  o« 
the  25th~-3l2.  17s.  6i.,  Newman, same  day— ML 
10^.,  Coutts,  on  the  24th— 292.  16s.  9^.,  Gillotta, 
on  the  29th— 172.  10s.  6d  to  baker:  in  alU  186L 
14s.  lOd,  this  month,  with  only  18s.  in  the  house; 
nothing  coming  in ;  all  received ;  one  larse  pie- 
tare  painting  and  three  more  gettin^f  reedf,  and 
Alfred's  hwi  to  do.  In  God  alone  I  trust  m  ho- 
ixiUity.'-4il  316-16. 

*  12th.— O  Godl  carry  me  through  the^vSa  of 
this  day.    Amen. 

'  13tb.— Picture  much  advanced;  but  my  neeea* 
sities  are  dreadful,  owing  to  m^  failure  at  the 
Hall.  In  God  alone  I  trust  to  bnng  me  through, 
and  extricate  me  safe,  and  capable  of  paying  my 
way.  O  Crod  t  it  is  hard,  this  stnun^e  of  nr^ 
years,  but  Thy  will,  and  not  mine,  be  done,  jf  k 
$019$  thBortintke  mid,  OGod,  bless  me  throsgb 
all  my  pictni?aa»  the  ibnr  lemriniafe  and  grant  no- 
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thing  on  earth  may  stop  the  oompletkm  of  the 
six. 

*  16th. — ^I  sat  from  two  till  five,  starlnff  at  my 
pbttire  like  an  idiot  My  brain  pressed  down  by 
anxiety  and  anxious  looks  of  my  dear  Mary  and 
ehildren,  whom  I  was  compelled  to  inform.  I 
dined  after  having  raised  money  on  all  our  silver 
to  keep  us  fh>m  want  in  case  of  aecidenta.    *    * 

« I  bad  written  to  Sir  R.  Peel,  Duke  of  Beau- 
fort, and  Lord  Brougham,  saying  I  had  a  heavy 
sum  to  pay. 

*  Who  answered  first  1  Tormented  by  Disraeli, 
harassed  by  public  business,  up  came  the  follow- 
ing letter : — 

*  **  1^,  I  am  sorry  to  hear  of  your  continual  em- 
barraasments.  From  a  limited  Amd  which  ia  at 
my  disposal  I  send,  aa  a  contribution  towards 
your  relief  from  those  embarraasments,  the  sum 
of  502. 

'  **  I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

'"RcmEHT  Pbel." 

*  And  this  Peel  ia  the  man  who  has  no  heart!* 
-4iL  310-17. 

We  must  stop  here  to  observe,  as  charac- 
teristic of  his  strange,  presumptuous  piety, 
that  in  this,  aa  in  many  other  instances,  we 
find  him  willing  to  attribute  such  unexpected 
relief  to  the  immediate  interposition  of  rrovi- 
dence^  in  reward  of  some  good  action  done,  or 
some  bad  one  avoided,  the  merit  of  which,  we 
are  sorry  to  add,  was  in  any  case  small,  and 
in  moat  of  them  very  problematical.  In  the 
present  instance,  we  shall  see  he  had  no  com- 
punction about  obtaining  books  when  he  was 
in  a  state  of  penury  that  precluded  any  hope 
of  being  able  to  pay  for  them ;  but  he  thinks 
that  Providence  sent  him  thk  50/.,  through 
Sir  Bobert  Peel,  as  a  reward  for  having  re- 
tiated  an  rmpulse  to  jwvi»— that  is,  to  steal 
them. 


**<  Stretefa  me  no  longer  on  this  rough  world.**-^ 
Lear. 
*  End  of  the  twenty-sixth  volume.* 


*  In  the  morning,  fearing  I  should  be  involved, 
I  took  down  hooka  I  had  not  paid  for  to  a  young 
bookseller  with  a  femily,  to  return  tiiem.  As  1 
drove  along,  Ithaughi  I  might  gel  money  on  them, 
I  felt  disgoated  at  such  a  thought,  and  stopped 
and  told  him  1  feared  I  waa  in  danger;  and  aa  he 
anight  lose,  I  begged  him  to  keep  Siem  fbr  a  few 
daya.  He  waa  gratefbl,  and  in  the  evening  oame 
thitf  502.    I  know  what  I  believe ! 

*  18th.— O  God,  bless  me  through  the  evils  of 
this  day.  Great  anxiety.  My  landlord,  Newton, 
called :  I  said,  **  I  see  a  quarter's  rent  in  thy  face, 
but  none  from  me.**  I  appointed  to-morrow  night 
tOf  aee  him,  and  lay  before  him  every  iota  of  mv 
poaition.  "*  Good-hearted  Newton  T  I  said,  "douH 
pat  in  an  exeention."  *"  Nothing  of  the  aort,**  be 
replied,  half  hurt 

'20th.— O  God,  bless  us  all  through  the  evila 
of  this  day.    Amen. 

*  aist— Slept  horribly.  Prayed  In  sorrow,  and 
got  up  hi  agitation. 

*  d^nd^-4}od  forgive  ma    Aman. 

«I1aia 

of 

&  R.  HaydoB. 


To  thb  Mr.  Taylor  adds: 

'This  doung  entry  waa  made  between  half- 
past  ten  and  a  quarter  to  eleven  o'clock  on  the 
morning  of  Monday  the  22nd  of  June.  Before 
eleven  the  hand  that  wrote  it  was  stiff  and  cold  in 
self-inflicted  death.  On  the  morning  of  that  Mon- 
day Uaydon  ro«e  early  and  went  out,  returning, 
apparently  fatigued,  at  nine.  He  then  wrote. 
At  ten  he  entered  his  painting-room,  and  soon 
after  saw  hia  wife,  then  dressing  to  vkit  a  friend 
at  Brixton,  by  her  husband's  special  desire.  He 
embraced  her  fervently,  and  returned  to  hia  paint- 
ing-room. About  ai  quarter  to  eleven  hia  wife 
and  daughter  heard  the  report  of  fire-arma,  but 
took  little  notice  of  it,  aa  they  supposed  it  to  pro- 
ceed from  the  troops  then  exercising  in  the  Park. 
Mrs.  Havdon  went  out  About  an  hour.aften 
Miss  Haydon  entered  the  paintinff-room,  aad 
found  her  father  atretched  out  dead  before  the 
easel  on  which  btood  his  unfinished  picture  of 
Alfred  and  the  first  British  Jury— his  white  haira 
dabbled  in  blood— a  half  opened  razor,  smeared 
with  blood,  at  his  side— near  it  a  amall  pistol,  re- 
cently discharged— in  hia  throat  a  frightful  sash, 
and  a  bnllet-wound  in  hia  skull  A  portnut  of 
bis  wife  fttood  on  a  amaller  eaael  fsdng  his  large 
jnctnre.  On  a  table  near  was  his  Diary  (open  at 
the  page  of  that  last  entry),  his  watch,  a  Prayer- 
book  (open  at  the  Gospel  for  the  Sixth  Sundav 
after  the  Epiphany),  letters  addressed  to  his  wiib 
and  children,  and  this  paper  [containing  hia  will, 
&c],  headed,  ^'Laet  Thoughts  qf  B.  R.  Haydon, 
hal/'past  ten: — No  man  should  use  certain  evU 
for  probable  good,  however  great  the  objeeL  Esil 
u  the  prenigalive  vf  the  DeUyP  '-4iL  317-19- 

Here  we  pause  in  wonder  and  awe  at  the 
fate  of  a  man  of  high  conceptions  which  ha 
wanted  the  power  to  execute,  and  of  innate 
principles  t)f  honour  and  piety  which  he  had 
not  strength  of  mind  to  put  m  practice— of  a 
life  that  waa  a  aeriea  of  inconsistencies  and 
contradictions,  of  which  nearly  all  that  ww 
rational  was  theory,  and  all  that  was  practi- 
cal, evil.  Mr.  Taylor  says  truly  enough,  that, 
*  interspersed  with  the  unlovely  portiona  of 
hia  life,  there  are  passages  of  good  feeling  and 
noble  aspiration,  which  plead  for  a  more  le- 
nient judgment  of  the  man  than  I  mgkt  per- 
haps to  hope  for  him '  (ii.  298).  We  venture 
to  add,  that  all,  as  it  seems  to  us,  that  hunian 
judgment  can  venture  to  say  in  explanation 
of  wis  anomalous  case,  and  in  extenuation  of 
hia  foUiea,  his  faultsf,  and  bis  concluding  crime, 
is  to  repeat  the  early  apprehensions  of  hia 
family  and  the  final  verdict  of  the  coroner — 
» He  was  mad — certainly^he  vfas  madP    ^ 

We  intimated  at  the  outset  that  the  only 
portion  of  theae  volumes  that  was  not  reallr 
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toiy  ftnecdotes  of  men  and  maimers*  Thej  are 
too  scattered  and  frequently  too  minute  to  be 
brought  within  our  scope  or  Hmits  ;  but  our 
readers,  who  must,  we  fear,  be  weary  of  the 
sad  and  vexatious  tale  we  have  had  to  tell, 
would  have  reason  to  complain  if  we  did  not 
present  them  with  some  of  the  more  pleasing 
parts  of  the  work. 

During  the  Reform  fever,  Haydon's  wild 
temper  caught  fire,  and  blazed  out  into  a 
frank  confession  of  the  real  object  of  the  Re- 
fimners: — 

*Tbe  toccess  of  American  iadependenee  has 
been  the  torch  which  has  lighted  the  worid  for 
the  last  fifty  years.  It  will  now  never  cease  blaz- 
ing till  cheap  ffoveraments  are  established.'  The 
CSrmuttion  of  Owrge  IV,  may  be  comidered  the 
4eUinff-$un  «/  that  splendid  imposition — Mo- 
narchy:^\l  289. 

Such  opinions  brought  their  professor  into 
communication  with  the  Birmin^am  Trades* 
Unions,  whom  the  Whigs  hau  excited  and 
trained  into  a  formidable  array  with  the  ob- 
ject  of  carrying  the  Reform  Bill  by  physical 
/9rce,  if  all  other  means  should  fail.  Havdon, 
whose  patriotism  did  not  make  him  forget 
the  only  object  that  we  believe  ever  very  se- 
riously occupied  his  thoughts — that  of  getting 
employment  and  money — endeavoured  to 
raise  a  subscription  at  Birmingham  for  a  pic- 
ture to  represent  the  meeting  of  those  Unions 
at  Newhall  Hill,  near  that  town.  A  sub- 
scription was  commenced,  and  Haydon — not 
unnaturally,  we  think — applied  to  Lord  Grey 
to  countenande  it  It  seems  that  Mr.  Taylor 
does  not  give  us  this  portion  of  Haydon's 
journal  in  extenso,  but  intercalates  the  follow- 
ing observation  of  his  own  : — 

*  Haydon,  with  his  usual  audacity,  wrote  to 
Lord  Grey  to  ask  his  patronage  for  the  picture. 
This  was,  qfcourse,  at  oace  refused ;  but  the  re- 
fnsaH  which  approved  itself  on  reflection  to  the 
painter's  better  judgment— -[poor  Haydon's  jadg- 
mentl] — ^waa  softened  bv  Earl  Grey's  readiness 
to  give  any  assbtance  in  his  power  to  a  painting 
on  any  subject  connected  with  the  Reform  Bill  to 
which  the  same  objections  did  not  apply.*— H.  808. 

We  do  not  dispute  Haydon's  audacity,  but  on 
this  occasion  we  think  he  had  good  warrant 
for  his  application ;  for  Mr.  Taylor  tells  us 
that  Haydon's  account  of  his  communications 
with  the  leaders  of  the  Unions  makes  some 
curious  disclosures,  and  shows  how  neaf  in 
their  opinion  matters  were  then  to  a  rtifohi- 
ttbn,  and  presently  after,  it  appears  that  one 
of  the  reinstated  cabinet  ministers — Lord 
JhirhafOiy  Lord  Grey's  son-in-law — told  .Mr. 
Attwood,  the  leader  of  the  Unions,  that '  they 
owed  their  places  to  them'  (ib,  310).  There 
was  surely  no  great  audacity  in  asnng  Lord 


Grey  to  countenance  a  picture  of  an  event  to 
which  his  colleague  and  son^n-law  coofoBsed 
they  owed  their  places.  When,  howevei^ 
Haydon  produced  his  sketch  of  the  Unionfl? 
meetings  to  his  Lordship^  he  foimd  that — 

*  Lord  Grey  did  not  speak  of  the  UoSona  as  he 
ought  He  seemed  to  think  them  sabjeets  be- 
neath my  pendl ;  and  when  I  pat  iny  aketefa  farto 
his  hand,  he  repUiced  it  in  mine  without  a  word*' 
B13. 


We  are  not  at  all  surpjrised  at  Lord  Grey's 
reluctance  to  see  any  memorial  of  that  scan- 
dalous and  indeed  treasonable  tranaaotioii, 
nor  that  he  should  have  been  glad  to  escape 
from  all  fdrtiier  concern  with  the  Traded 
Unions  by  proposing  to  the  painter  a  leas 
ticklish  subject — the  great  Reform  dinner  in 
Guildhall.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Le  and 
some  of  his  colleagues  were  frightened  at  Uie 
storm  they  had  raised.  Even  the  morning 
after  the  triumphal  banquet,  Haydon  foand 
that— 

*  Lord  Grev  was  shaken  ....  the  ministers  aO 
seeming  lUraid  of  the  people.* — iL  313. 

The  collecting  the  portraits  for  that  picture 
brought  Haydon  into  what  was  his  great  de> 
light — communication  with  eminent  men;  and 
while  his  pencil  was  employed  on  their  fea- 
tures, his  pen  made  sketches  of  their  man* 
ners  and  talk : — 

» There  is,*  saye  Mr.  Taylor,  *moch  in  these 
transcripts  of  opinions,  judgments,  impresaioBB, 
scandals,  atid  on  d^  wfaidi  might  figure  veiy  c^ 
fectivel;^  in  a  chronique  galanls^  or  a  aeeiei  histflfy 
of  the  time ;  but  the  period  is  too  recent  to  admi^ 
free  use  of  such  confidence,  even  if  it  were  £dr  to 
make  public  what  was  certainly  never  measi  to 
meet  the  public  eyeJ* — ^il  333. 

We  have  nothing  to  aay  against  the  priiir 
ciple  thus  laid  down,  bat  that  we  are  at  a 
loss  to  reconcile  it  wiUi  what  Mr.  Taylor  has 
done  throughout  all  the  rest  of  the  puUies- 
tion.  If  bv  *  not  being  meant  to  meet  Uie 
public  eye  he  means  not  meant  by  Haydon^ 
it  is  at  variance  with  both  Haydon's  and  Mr. 
Taybr's  explicit  declarations  that  he  meant  it 
all  to  be  printed ;  if  it  pieans  '  not  hy  Hay- 
dorCs  interloeutori^*  then  we  ask  Mr.  T^kr 
whether  he  thinks  that  Sir  George  Beaumont, 
Kr  Charles  L(mg,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Lord  Fita- 
roy  Somerset,  ,and  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
and  a  hundred  others,  could  have  wkhM,  oit 
meant,  or  imagined,  ,that  thdr  aceidental  oh* 
servations  should  be  exposed  '  to  the  puhlis 
eye/  any  nqere  than  Lotd  Grey  or  Lead  Dtr* 
ham.  Our  readers  will*  not  fsal  to  observe 
the  exact  period  at  which  Mr.  Taylor's  scmples 
appear  to  be^n  ^and-endj  vitt^^^i^v  ic 
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Wo  think  it  right  to  enter  this  slight  pro- 
test against  what  seems  to  us  like  a  unilateral 
delicacy — though  pracUoally  there  seems  lit- 
tle to  complain  of.  Our  specimens  of  this 
portion  of  the  work  shall  be  confined  to  a  few 
prominent  names  of  persons  now  no  more. 

•  Lord  Melbourne  is  the  most  delightful  sitter 
of  any,  and  I  am  always  brilliant  with  him.  He 
seems  equally  pleased  with  me.  J  feel  at  my 
ease.  He  is  a  shrewd  man,  and  is  not  satisfied 
with  random  reasons.  I  was  talking  about  art, 
mud  he  brought  me  to  an  anchor  for  a  mmute  by 
asking  me  a  question  that  required  reflection  to 
refutes  and  set  me  thinking  when  he  was  soneJ 
— il  831.  ^^  ^ 

'October  12th.— Lord  Melbourne  relished  my 
stories,  and  was  extremely  afiable  and  amiable. 
He  baa  a  fine  head,  and  looked  refined  and  hand- 
some. As  he  was  leaving  he  saw  Birmingham 
sketch :  I  question  if  he  exactly  relished  it ;  it 
might  be  my  fancy.'— il  320. 

It  was  not  fancy — Lord  Melbourne  was  at 
least  as  reluctant  as  Lord  Grey  to  be  associat- 
ed with  the  Birmingham  Unions.  When  he 
soon  after  became  First  Minister,  his  easy 
good-nature  tolerated  Haydon's  importunity, 
iwhich  his  shrewdness  and  ^iety  easily  baffled. 
Lord  Melbourne  had  found  him  out,  and  was 
amused  at  his  eztrayagance : — 

*  Lord  Melbourne  seemed  to  have  a  notion  that 
I  was  a  disappointed  enthusiast,  whom  he  found 
it  amusing  to  listen  to,  however  absurd  it  might 
be  to  adopt  my  plans.*—)}.  332. 

This  fortunate  disposition  of  being  amused 
at  what  bored  other  people  was  one  of  Lord 
Melbourne's  happy  qualities : — 

•  November  1 1th.— The  scene  at  the  Lord  May- 
OT^s  dinner  at  Guildhall  last,  ni^ht  was  ex- 
quisite  In  .the  ball-room  I  said  to  Lord  S., 

*  Lord  Melbourne  enjoys  it"    **  There  is  nothing 
Lord  Melbourne  does  not  enjoy,"  said  he. 

*  Can  there  be  a  finer  epitaph  on  a  man  ?  It  is 
tme  of  Lord  Melbourne,  who  is  all  amiability, 
good  humour,  and  simplicity  of  mind.' — il  347-8. 

The  following  touches  of  Lord  Althorp  are 
characteristic : — 

'  18th. — ^Lord  Alihorp  sat  to  me  in  Downing- 
street  He  is  not  so  conversational  as  Lord  Mel- 
bourne, but  the  essence  of  good  nature.  I  said, 
••  My  Lord,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  I  scarcely 
alept' when  Lord  Grey  was  out  during  the  Bill ; 
were  you  not  deeply  anxious  T  "  I  don't  know," 
said  Lord  Althorp,  **  I  am  never  very  anxious." 
Lord  Althorp  seems  heavy.  I  tried  to  excite  him 
into  conversation.'— il  321-3. 

He  certainly  was  not  brilliant,  but  he  had 
good  sense,  and  made  one  of  the  soundest 
practical  objections  to  Haydon's  theory  of 
public  patronage : — ' 
VOL,  xcnL  21 — ^L 


<  He  said,  **  Would  premiums  be  a  good  plan  f 
**No,  my  Lord,  commissions  are  best"  ^  Some- 
times^** said  he,  •*  pictures  make  a  great  dash  and  are 
forgotten^  GoDemment  might  commit  itself.  Ftfly 
yearsy  I  ihink^  ought  to  pahs  b^ore  a  picture  u 
WgA/."'— 11329-30. 

Lord  Althorp  deeply  offended  the  dignity 
of  the  Historical  Painter  by  appointing  to 
meet  him  and  an  engraver  at  the  same  hour. 
Haydon  takes  his  revenge : — 

*Lord  Althorp,  who  is  a  heavy  man,  stood  up 
for  the  head,  that  the  engraver  might  touch  it 
The  graceless  way  Ui  which  he  stood  was  irresist- 
ible. I  could  pain^  a  picture  of  such  humour  as 
would  ruin  me.' — U.  33. 

But  he  was  soon  propitiated  by  Lord  Althorp's 
good  humour,  and  records  with  pleasure 

<  a  remarkable  evidence  of  LordAlthorp's  goodp 
nees  of  heart 

*  The  Whigs  had  been  d g  Attwood  for  a 

radical  and  a  fool,  aod  beggbg  me  not  to  put 
him  in. 

'  Lord  Althorp  said,  **  O  yes,  he  was  p»roaiinent 
in  the  cause.  He  ought  to  be  in."  This  was 
noble ;  all  party  feelings  vanished  in  his  honest 
heart'— il  344. 

The  objection  to  Mr.  Attwood  must,  we  sup- 
pose, have  arisen  from  the  same  politic  but 
ungrateful  desire  that  Lords  Grey  and  Mel- 
bourne had  already  shown  of  repudiating  the 
alliance  with»  Unions,  now  that  it  had  done 
its  work. 

•The  Lord  Advocate  (Jeffrey)  amused  me  de- 
lightfulljr,  and  talked  incessantly ;  but  there  is  a 
sharp,  critical  discovery  of  what  is  defective  in 
nature  which  is  not  agreeable.  He  described 
Lord  Althorp's  reception  of  hhn  last  May,  when 
he  called  to  ask  what  he  should  do  about  hia  re- 
signation, which  wan  quite  ^phic  Lord  Al- 
thorp's secretary  could  not  give  him  any  infor- 
mationt  and  Lord  Althorp  deSred  he  would,  walk 
up  stairs.  Up  JefiVey  walked.  Lord  Althoip 
had  just  done  washing,  and  one  arm  was  bare 
above  the  elbow  and  rather  hairy.  His  razor  was 
in  the  other,  and  he  was  about  to  shave.  *^  Well, 
Mr.  Advocate,"  said  his  Lordship,  ''I  have  the 
pleasure  to  inform  you  that  we  are  no  longer  bis 
Majesty's  ministers.  We  sent  in  our  resignatioos, 
and  they  are  accepted."  When  they  returned, 
Jeffrey  called  again.  He  was  looking  over  bis 
fowling-pieces,  and  said  to  Jeffrey,  ^  Confound 
these  political  afiairs ;  all  my  locks  are  got  out 
of  order,"  in  his  usual  grumbling,  lazy  way.' — 
iL  336-7. 

The  following  sketch  is  highly  character- 
istic:— 

*  0*Connell's  anpearance  was  on  the  whole  hi- 
larious and  gooa-natured.  &ut  there  was  a 
cunning  look.  He  has  an  eye  like  a  weasel. 
Light  seemed  hanging  §%itlM  \]^^^mM\3^ik» 
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looked  out  with  a  searching  keo,  like  Brougham, 
something,  but  not  with  his  depth  of  insight. 

'  I  was  first  shown  into  his  private  room.  A 
shurt  hanging  by  the  fire,  a  hand-glass  tied  to  the 
window-bolC  papers,  hats,  brushes,  wet  towels, 
and  dirty  shoes,  gave  intimation  of  *^  Dear  Ire- 
land." After  a  few  moments  O^Connell  rolled  in, 
in  a  momin?  gown,  a  loose  black  handkerchief 
tied  round  his  neck,  God  knows  how,  a  wig  and 
a  foraging  cap  bordered  with  gold  lace.  As  a 
specimen  of  character  he  began,  "  Mr.  Haydon, 
yon  and  I  must  understand  each  other  about  this 
picture.  They  say  I  must  pay  for  this  likeness." 
**  Not  at  all,  Sir."  This  is  the  only  thing  of  the 
sort  that  has  happened  to  me.' — il  351.. 

*  7th. — ^Lord  Ebrin^on  came,  and  a  very  delight- 
ful sitting  we  had.  I  asked  him  about  Napoleon. 
He  said  he  acknowledged  the  massacre  at  Jaffa 
without  the  least  compunction,  though  he  did  not 
thmk  him  bloodthirsty.'— il  336. 

Go  the  subject  of  Buonaparte,  the  following 
extract  will  not  fail  to  interest  our  readers  as 
the  Authentic  evidence  of  that  able  and  high- 
minded  officer  whom  the  country  has  just 
lost — Sir  George  Cockbum — as  to  that  portion 
of  6aonaparte*s  history  with  which  Sir  George 
was  personally  connected.  We  might  also 
adduce  it  as  a  proof  of  the  fidelity  of  Haj- 
don*8  notes,  for  the  main  facts  and  many  of 
the  expressions  are  giyen  as  we  haye  more 
than  once  heard  them  from  the  lips  of  our 
distinguished  friend : — 

*  31st — Last  day  of  August  Sir  George  Cock- 
burn  sat  three-quarters  of  an  hour  at  the  Admi- 
ralty. I  was  determmed  to  bring  him  out  about 
Napoleon ;  so,  after  a  little  preliminary  chat,  said, 
*  Sur  George,  this  is  an  opportunity  which  may 
neyer  occur  again.  May  I  ask  you  one  or  two 
onestions!"  **You  may."  **Why  did  you 
ttiink  meanly  of  Napoleon?"  "^ril  tell  you," 
said  he.  ^  When  I  went  to  him  with  Lord  Keith, 
I  went  prepared  to  admire  him.  He  behaved 
violently;  said  I  should  pass  over  his  cadavre^ 
that  he  would  not  go  to  St  Helena,  and  so  forth. 
Not  caring  for  all,  this,  I  said,  **  At  what  hour 
•hall  I  send  the  boat?"  I  foi^get  Sir  George's 
eontiDuation,  for  the  servant  came  in.  Ailer 
niwenag  the  servant,  rather  nettled  at  the  inter- 
ruption, he  went  on  to  say,  **  I  came  at  the  hour 
next  day,  to  take  him  on  board  the  Bellerophon, 
prepared  to  use  force,  and  ready  even  for  blood- 
shed. To  my  utter  wonder  he  skipped  away, 
and  went  on  board  without  a  word.  After  all 
those  threats,  what  do  you  think  of  that?  At 
dinner  he  talked  indecently  before  women,  and 
burst  forth,  and  gave  me  a  whole  history  of  his 
Egyptian  campaign,  puffing  himself  grossly.  In 
fact,  he  would  talk  of  nothmg  but  himself. 
When  we  got  to  St  Helena,  we  rode  out  to 
choose  a  situation.  H^  wished  to  have  the  house 
in  virhich  a  family  were  instantly.  I  explained 
that  a  week^  notice  was  only  decent  He  said 
that  he  could  sleep  under  a  tent  As  they  rode 
down  the  hill  I  showed  him  the  room  I  meant  to 
occupy.  Napoleon  said,  *•  That  is  the  very  room 
I  should  like ;"  so  it  was  given  up  to  him.  Then 
he  complained  of  the  sentries-;  they  were  with- 


drawn,  and  sergeants  put  instead.  Then  be  eom- 
plainea  of  them,  and  gave  his  honour,  if  ^^hey 
were  removed,  he  would  never  yiolate  bis  limiti. 
I  yielded,  and  that  very  night  he  went  into  the 
town.  He  then  asked  for  the  four  thousand  Na- 
poleons  taken  frOm  him,  which  was  granted;  and 
be  bought  up  all  the  fi^old  lace  and  green  baize  m 
the  town  to  dress  up  bis  suite,  and  spent  days  in 
carving  and  arranging  this  gold  Uce.  Now  these 
are  my  reasons  for  thinking  meanly  of  him.  He 
told  me  lies  repeatedly ;  and  after  granting  hioi 
my  room  at  his  own  request,  he  wrote  the 
Government  that  he  had  been  forced  into  oae 
room." '— iiL  236-7. 

The  rest  of  our  space  must  be  dedicated  to 
what  Haydon  tells  us  of  his  intercourse  wiUi 
the  Duke  of  Wellington.  It  is  not,  as  our 
readers  will  belieye,  of  much  importance,  bat 
it  deyelops  some  of  the  minor  traits  of  the 
Duke's  character,  of  whom  it.  may  be  truly 
said  that  being  the  greatest  in  great  things, 
he  was  still  great  eyen  in  the  smallest 

We  haye  already  seen  that  Haydon  was  in 
the  habit  of  worrying  eyery  man  who  had 
anything  like  a  name ;  and  he,  of  course,  as- 
sailed the  Duke  of  Wellington  with  teoii^ 
importunity.  The  painter  was  by  nature 
extremely  impressionable,  and  high  deeds 
mingled  themselyes  up  in  his  head  with  high 
art  He  accordingly  had  (in  spite  of  his 
short  Reform  feyer)  an  enthusiastic  admirmtkm 
of  the  Duke,  whidi  seems  to  haye  stimulated 
the  natural  intrusiyeness  of  his  character. 

The  Duke — besides  his  dislike  to  the  tedium 
of  sitting^  which  he  would  oyercome  on  what 
he  thought  proper  occasions — ^had,  as  was 
well  known,  two  decided  principles — ^he  would 
not  submit  to  be  made  an  object  of  painters' 
or  printsellers'  fpeculatumSy  and  he  shraik 
intuitively  fipm  being  made  a  party  to  any- 
thing that  should  look  like  his  own  glorifi- 
cation«  When  the  contest  about  placing  his 
statue  on  the  Green  Park  ardi  was  going 
on,  Haydon  obtruded  on  him  a  sketch  of 
some  plan  of  his  own  :  the  Duke  replied  :— 

*  London,  August  11th,  18da. 

*  The  Duke  of  Wellington  presents  his  com|>]}- 
ments  to  Mr.  Haydon,  and  returns  the  drawing 
enclosed  in  his  note  of  the  10th. 

*The  Duke  is  the  man  of  all  men  in  Englai^ 
who  has  the  least  to  do  virith  the  afiair  which  is 
the  subject  of  Mr.Haydon's  letter  to  him. - 


While  the  Nelson  monument  was  in  agi- 
tation, Haydon  again  attaded  the  Duke,  who 
happened  to  be  one  of  the  committee.  The 
Duke  replied  epigrammatically : — 

<  London,  34th  Miqr,  1880. 

*  The  Dnke  of  Welllngtoo  presents  lus  conpG- 

ments  to  Mr.  Haydon.    The  Duke  is  a  menW 

of  the  Committee  for  the  execution  of  the  plan 

for  the  erecting  a  monument  to  the  meouvy  of 
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the  Ute  Lord  Nelson.  He  is  not  the  Committee^ 
nor  the  Secretary  to  the  Committee^  and,  above  all, 
not  the  CorrespoTiding  Secre/ary.'— iH  98. 

Boys  the  printseller  commissioned  Haydon 
to  paint  the  Duke  miising  on  the  field  of 
Waterloo,  as  a  pendent  to  the  Napoleon. 
This  directly  crowed  both  the  feelings  which 
we  have  jost  mentioned,  and  he  answered 
laconically,  *  that  he  hoped  Mr.  Haydon  would 
excuse  him.'  Haydon  was  not  to  be  so  re- 
pulsed: he  wrote  again.  No  answer.  At 
last,  Haydon — by  some  underhand  means — 
got  sketches  of  his  clothes  and  equipments, 
and  by  their  help  advanced  the  picture  to  a 
•tate  at  which  he  had  the  folly  to  tell  the 
Duke  of  the  misconduct  of  his  servants,  and 
invite  him  to  ratify  it  by  inspecting  the  pic- 
ture. This  produced  the  following  answer : — 

<  London,  February  7th,  1835. 

*  Sir,  I—received  last  night  your  letter  of  the 
6th,  in  whieh  you  inform  me  that  you  had  applied 
to  and  obtained  from  my  servant  one  of  my  coats, 
and  that  you  had  painted  a  picture  of  me  which 
yon  wished  me  to  see,  and  which  was  ready  for 
the  engraver. 

*  Yon  wrote  to  me  on  the  19th  January  to  m- 
form  me  that  you  had  received  a  commission  to 

rint  a  picture  of  me.  I  told  you  in  answer  that 
had  not  time  to  sit  for  a  picture.  You  then 
wrote  to  desire  that  I  would  order  my  servant  to 
let  you  see  my  coat,  &«.,  to  which  letter  I  gave 
no  answer.  You  thought  proper,  however,  to  go 
to  my  servant,  and  procure  from  him  one  of  my 
coats,  Slc^  without  any  order  or  consent  on  my 
part,  and  you  now  come  to  me  to  desire  me  to 
mspect  the  picture  before  it  goes  to  the  engraver. 

*  I  have  no  objection  to  any  gentleman  paint- 
ing any  picture  of  me  that  he  may  think  proper ; 
but  if  I  am  td  have  anything  to  say  to  the  pic- 
ture, either  in  the  way  of  sitting,  or  sending  a 
drees,  or  in  any  other  manner,  I  consider  myself, 
and  shall  be  considered  by  others,  as  responsible 
for  it. 

'  I  must  say  that  I  by  no  means  approve  of  the 
sabjeet  of  the  pictuie  which  you  have  undertaken 
to  paint.  Paint  it  if  you  please,  but  I  will  have 
nothing  to  iaj  to  it. 

<  To  paint  the  Emperor  Napoleon  on  the  rock 
of  St  Helena  is  quite  a  different  thing  from  paint- 
ing me  on  the  field  of  battle  of  Waterloo.  The 
Emperor  Napoleon  did  not  consent  to  be  painted. 
But  I  am  to  be  supposed  to  consent ;  Ad,  more- 
over, I,  on  the  field  of  battle  of  Waterloo,  am 
not  exactly  in  the  situation  in  which  Napoleon 
stood  on  the  rock  of  St  Helena. 

*  But  a  painter  should  be  an  historian,  a  phi- 
losopher, a  politician,  as  well  as  a  poet  and  a  man 
of  taste.  Now,  if  you  will  consider  the  subject 
of  the  picture  to  which  yon  desire  me  to  be  a 
party  in  the  year  1885,  in  any  one  of  these 
characters,  you  will  see  full  reason  why  you 
should  not  choose  that  subject,  and  why  I  should 
not  consent  to  be  a  party  to  the  picture. — ^I  have 
the  honour,  &c.  6lo,  WELLinaToi.' 

Haydon,  with  incomparable  audacity,  returned 


to  the  charge ;  but  the  Duke  was  inflexible, 
and  after  three  or  four  more  letters  from  his 
indefatigable  assailant,  was  forced  to  close  the 
correspondence  by  a  more  emphatic  answer, 
June  27th,  1839, 

*  hoping  that  he  will  have  some  cessation  of  note- 
writing  about  pictures. 

'  The  Duke  knows  nothing  about  the  picture 
Mr.  Haydon  proposes  to  paint 

*  At  all  events,  h^  must  decline  to  lend  to  any- 
body lus  clothes,  arms,  and  equipment^.' — in. 
103. 

We  doubt  whether  the  great  Dispatches 
afford  a  stronger  instance  of  the  Duke  s  good 
taste,  ffood  sense,  and,  above  all,  of  his  mez- 
haustiole  patience,  than  this  correspondence 
with  so  vexatious  and  obstinate  a  persecutor. 

But  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  a 
number  of  principal  gentlemen  in  Liverpool 
resolved  to  adorn  their  city  with  a  picture  of 
the  Duke,  and  some  active  friends  of  Haydon 
procured  him  the  commission.  The  chair- 
man of  the  committee  addressed  the  Duke  in 
due  form,  and  the  Duke,  deeming  this  a  pub- 
lic compliment  with  which  he  ought  to  com- 
ply, consented,  and  promised  to  sit  when  he  - 
should  have  leisure.  Meanwhile  Haydon 
was  proceeding  with  the  picture,  and  endea- 
voured to  draw  the  Duke,  into  some  personal 
interference  with  its  details.  The  Duke  was 
true  to  his  principle,  and  declined  to  have 
an3rthing  to  do  with  the  picture,  but  to  sit 
as  he  had  promised  the  gentlemen  of  Liver- 
pool ;  and,  in  fact,  he  never  saw  it 

At  last,  however,  Haydon's  great  wish  was 
completely  fulfilled — the  Duke  invited  bim 
to  W  aimer  Castle,  where  he  would  sit  to  him ; 
and  accordinglv,  on  the  11th  October,  1830, 
Haydon  made  his  appeartooe  there,  and  was 
treated  with  an  attention  which  obliterated 
all  recollection  of  the  correspondence ;  and  at 
the  close  of  the  fourth  evening,  as  he  took 
his  leave,  the  Duke  said,  'I  hope  you  are 
satisfied.  (Jood  bye.'  We  wish  we  had  room 
for  every  word  of  his  notes  of  these  four 
days:  we  must  content  ourselves  with  no- 
ticing some  of  the  more  general  incidents  aad 
observations,  partly  to  correct  and  partly  to 
cdbfirm  them: — 

*The  Duke  talked  of  Buonaparte  and  the 
Abb6  du  Pradt,  and  said,  **  there  was  nothing  like 
hearing  both  sides.**  Dn  Pradt,  in  his  book  (he 
was  d  fureur  de  nUmoires)^  says  that,  whilst  a 
certain  conversation  took  place  at  Warsaw  be- 
tween him  and  Napoleon,  the  Emperor  was  tak- 
ing notes.  At  Elba,  Napoleon  told  DougUis,  who 
told  the  Duke,  that  the  note  he  was  taking  wka  a 
note  to  Maret  (Dake  of  Bassano),  as  mllows ; 
**  Rencoyez  ce  cootrni  Id  d  eon  Arclm4qtu  [ArtA^ 
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There  is  here  some  mistake.  De  Pradt,  in 
his  book,  says  nothing  about  the  Emperor*s 
'  taking  notes,'  and  he  does  tell  that  Napoleon 
had  written  to  Maret  to  recall  De  Pradt,  and 
send  him  back  in  disgrace  to  his  diocese. 
There  is  no  discrepancy  at  all  between  the 
Emperor  and  the  Abb6. 

*  The  Duke  said,  when  he  came  through  Paris 
in  1814,  Madame  de  Stagl  had*a  grand  party  to 
meet  him.  Du  Pradt  was  there.  In  conversation 
he  said,  ^  Europe  owes  her  salvation  to  one  man." 
^  But  before  he  gave  me  time  to  look  foolish,'* 
added  the  Duke,  **  Du  Pradt  put  his  hand  on  his 
own  breast,  and  said,  *  C*ctf  wioi /*"'—«>.  111. 

Here  again  there  is  some  confusion  in  Ilay- 
don's  note  of  the  anecdote.  The  expression 
attributed  to  the  Duke — *  before  Ihaa  time  to 
look  foolish ' — sounds  like  a  kind  of  antici- 
pating vanity  from  which  he  was  entirely 
exempt ;  on  the  contrary,  he  would  be  re- 
markably and  notoriously  deaf  to  any  such 
insinuations  even  from  others.  All  his  per- 
sonal friends  knew  and  used  to  smile  at  his 
grave  and  obstinate  stupidity  in  not  under- 
standing allusions  which  were  very  clear  to 
everybody  else.  But  moreover,  the  celebrated 
egotism  attributed  to  De  Pradt  was  made  in 
a  pamphlet  published  in  1816;  and  was,  in 
fact,  a  misrepresentation  of  what  the  pam- 
phlet did  say ;  and,  finally  and  conclusively, 
this  is  stated  to  have  occurred  before  Water- 
loo^ when  our  northern  allies  had  taken  Paris, 
and  the  Engrlish  were  only  at  Toulouse.  So 
that  it  is  impossible  that  the  Duke  should 
have  then  arrogated  to  himself  the  deliverance 
of  Europe — he  that  never  arrogated  anything 

*  The  Duke  said  the  natural  state  of  man  was 
plunder.  Society  was  based  on  security  of  pro- 
ptrty  alone.  It  was  for  that  object  men  associ- 
ated; and  be  thought  we  were  conung  to  the 
oatural  state  very  fast' — iii.  112. 

*  He  said  every  Englishman  who  has  a  homo 
goes  to  bed  at  night  He  found  bivouacking  was 
not  suitable  to  the  character  of  the  English 
soldier;  he  got  drunk,  and  lay  down  under  any 
hedge.  Discipline  was  destroyed.  But  when  he 
introduced  tents,  every  soldier  belonged  to  his 
tent,  and,  drunk  or  sober,  he  got  to  it  before  he 
went  to  sleep.' — iii.  112. 

<  Some  one  said,  **  Habit  is  second  nature  f  the 
Doke  remarked,  ^  It  is  ten  times  nature.** 

Bacon,  in  his  Essays,  says  much  the  same : 
^  Custom  only  doth  cdter  and  subdue  nature.* 

*  I  asked  the  Duke  if  Caesar  did  not  land  here- 
abouts? He  said  be  believed  near  Richborough 
Castle.'— i6. 

*  When  I  got  to  bed  I  could  not  sleep.  Good 
God  I  1  thought,  here  am  I  tete-d-tete  with  the 
greatest  man  on  earth,  and  the  noblest— the  con- 
queror of  Napoleon;  sitting  with  him,  talking 
to  him,  and  sleeping  dear  him  1.  His  mind  is  un- 
impaired; his  conversation  powerful,  humorous, 


witty,  argumentative,  sonnd,  moral.  Would  he 
throw  hl»  stories,  fresh  fh>m  nature,  into  bis 
speeches,  the  efiect  would  be  prodigious.  He 
would  double  their  impression.  I  am  deeply  in- 
terested and  passionately  affseted.  God  mem 
his  Grace !    I  repeat'—^.  1 12. 

« lath.— At  ten  we  breakfiuted— the  Dokei  Sir 
Astley,  Mr.  Booth,  and  myself:  he  pat  me  on  Us 
right  ^  Which  will  you  have,  blaek  tea  or 
green r  "Black,  your  Grrace."  •'Bring  blad[.* 
Black  was  brought,  and  ate  a  hear^  break&sL 
In  the  midst  six  dear,  healthy,  novsf  children 
were  brought  to  the  windows.  [Lord  and  ladj 
Wilton*s— for  one  of  whom  sea  air  and  bathtng  hm 
been  prescribed,  and  the  Duke's  kindness  hi2  in- 
vited them  all.]  "  Let  them  in,"  said  the  Di^e: 
and  in  they  came,  and  rushed  over  to  him,  8ayiii|; 
"How  d'ye  do,  Duke?  how  d'ye  do,  Duker 
One  boy,  young  Grey,  roared,  **  I  want  some  tei, 
Duke."  "You  shall  have  it,  if  you  promise  not 
to  slop  it  over  me  as  vou  did  yesterday."  Toast 
and  tea  were  then  in  demand.  Three  got  on  one 
side,  and  three  on  the  other,  and  he  hogged  'em 
all.  Tea  was  poured  out,  and  I  saw  little  Grey  try 
to  slop  it  over  the  Duke's  frock-coat 

« He  then  told  me  to  choose  my  room,  and  gtiL 
my  light  in  order ;  and,  after  hunting,  he  would 
sit  I  did  so,  and  about  two  he  gave  me  an  heir 
and  a  half.  I  hit  his  grand,  upright,  manly  ex- 
pression. He  looked  like  an  eagle  of  the  gods 
who  had  put  on  human  shape,  and  had  get 
silvery  with  age  and  service.  At  first  I  was  a 
little  affected,  but  I  hit  his  features,  and  all  went 
off.  Riding  hard  made  him  rosy,  and  dozy.  Si 
colour  was  fresh.  All  the  portraits  are  too  pale. 
I  found  that  to  imagine  he  could  not  go  throagk 
any  duty  raised  the  lion.  ^'Does  the  light  fawt 
your  Grace's  eyesr  **Not  at  all*  And  h» 
stared  at  the  light,  as  much  as  to  say,  •*  TU  aeeif 
you  shall  make  me  give  in,  Signer  Ijght" 

*  It  was  a  noble  head.  I  saw  nothing  of  ^ 
peculiar  expression  of  mouth  the  scnlptoie  give 
him,  bordering  on  dmpering.  IDs  colour  wis 
beautiful  and  fleshy,  his  lips  compressed,  and  eo- 
ergetic.  I  foolishly  s«d,  "Dont  let  me  ftfigae 
your  Grace."  «  Well,  sir,"  he  said,  « HI  rive 
you  an  hour  and  a  half.  To-morrow  is  Sunday. 
Monday  Fll  sit  agam.**  I  was  delighted  to  see 
him  pay  his  duty  to  Sunday.  Up  he  roes;  I 
opened  the  door,  and  hold  this  as  the  highest  dis- 
tinction of  my  life.  He^  bowed,  and  said,  *  We 
dine  at  seven. 

*  At  seven  we  dined.  His  Grace  took  half  a 
glass  of  sherry  and  put  it  in  water.  I  dimk 
three  ^sses,  Mr.  Arbuthnot  one.  We  then 
went  to  the  drawmg-room,  where,  putting  a 
candle  on  each  side  of  him,  he  read  the  Standaid, 
whilst  I  talked  to  Mr.  Arbuthnot,  who  said  it  wis 
not  true  Copenhagen  ran  away  on  the  field.  He 
ran  to  his  stable  when  the  Duke  came  to  Water- 
loo after  the  battle,  and  kicked  out  and  gambol- 
led.'—ill  114. 

Sunday  came.    All  went  to  chuidi  :— 

•Prom  the  bare  wwnscoat,  the  absence  of  cur- 
tains, the  dirty  green  footstools,  and  coounoB 
chairs,  I  feared  I  was  in  the  wrong  pew,  and  very 
quietly  sat  myself  down  hi  the  Dake*s  plies. 
Mr.  Arbuthnot  squeezed  my  arm  before  it  was  tee 
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late,  tnd  I  crossed  in  an  Snstant.  The  Dnke 
palled  oat  his  prayer-book,  and  followed  the 
clergynuui  in  the  simplest  way.  I  got  deeply 
affoeted.  Here  was  tne  greatest  hero  in  the 
worid,  who  had  oenqaered  the  greatest  ffenias, 
prostrating  his  heart  and  being  before  bis  uod  in 
bia  venerable  a^  and  praying  for  his  mercy. 
However  high  his  destinv  above  my  own,  here 
we  were  at  least  equal  before  our  Creator.  Here 
we  were  stripped  of  eztrinBic  distinctions;  and 
I  looked  at  this  wonderful  man  with  an  hiterest 
and  f^li^  that  toacbed  my  imagination  beyond 
belief.  'Die  silence  and  embosomed  solitnoe  of 
the  iillage  chorch,  the  umpUcity  of  its  architec- 
tore,  rather  deepened  than  decreased  the  depth  of 
my  sensibilities.  At  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ 
the  Duke  bowed  his  silvery  hairs  like  the  humblest 
labourer,  and  yet  not  more  than  others,  but  tp 
the  same  degree.  He  seemed  to  wish  for  no 
distinction.  At  the  Epistle  he  stood  upright, 
like  a  soldier;  and  when  the  blessing  was  pro- 
nounced, he  buried  his  head  in  one  hand  and 
ottered  his  prayer  as  if  it  came  from  his  heart  in 
humbleness.*— 16.  114,  16. 

*The  Duke  after  dinner  took  the  Spectator, 
and  placmg  a  candle  on  each  side  of  Ms  venerable 
head,  read  it  through.  I  watched  him  the  whole 
time. 

*In  one  part  of  Lardner*s  life  of  him  he  says, 
'*  He  rode  m  front  of  fifty  meces  of  artillery,  but 
God  protected  his  head.^  I  looked  up  and 
■todieci  the  venerable  white  head  that  God  still 
protected.  There  he  was,  contented,  happy, 
aged,  but  vigorous— enjoying  his  leisure  in  digni- 
ty, God  knows,  as  he  deserves.  After  reading 
till  his  eyes  were  tired  he  put  down  the  paper, 
and  said,  **  There  are  a  great  many  curious  things 
hi  it,  I  assure  you.**  He  then  yawned,  as  he  always 
did  before  retiring,  and  saio,  **  Fll  give  you  an 
early  sitting  to-morrow  at  niie.**'— tS.  116. 

Haydon  says,  'Every  time  you  meet  a 
Waterloo  man,  pump  him.  In  a  few  years 
they  will  be  idl  gone — Duke  and  the  i%st' 
The  results  of  Haydon's  own  pumpings  are 
neither  numerous  nor  important,  and  some  of 
them  are  rather  apocryphal,  or,  at  least,  inac- 
curate.   For  instance : — 

*'  General  Alava  told  Capt  Waller  that,  as  he 
was  joining  the  Duke  early  on  the  field  Fof 
Waterloo]^  he  thought  to  himself,  "I  wonder 
bow  he  feels  and  looks  with  Napoleon  opposite.** 
The  Duke  shortly  joined,  and  called  out  in  his 
bluff  manner,  **  Well,  how  did  you  like  the  ball 
last  night  V*  Putting  up  his  glass,  and  sweeping 
the  enemy's  ground,  he  then  said  to  Alava,  **  That 
fellow  littie  thinks  what  a  confounded  licking 
hell  get  before  the  day  is  over.'*'-^iL  313. 

Here  is  a  slight  confusion  which  might 
throw  a  doubt  over  the  whole  ^JJ^  which  is, 
nevertheless,  substantially  true,  llie  ball  was 
not  on  Saturday — the  day  before  Waterloo-r 
but  on  Thursday,  the  night  before  Quatre 
Bras.  It  was  when  Alava  joined  him  at 
Quatre  Bras  that  the  Duke  began  talking  of 
the  ball  and  what  was  going  on  ii  Brusaek^ 


as  lightly  ^  if  he  had  nothing  else  to  think 
of.  Alava  slept  at  Brussels  we  night  of  the 
l^th,  and  it  was  when  he  came  to  Waterloo, 
on  the  morning  of  the '  18th,  that  the  Duke 
expressed  in  this  homely  way  his  confident 
hope  of  success. 

In  Haydon's  picture  the  Duke  is  standing 
quite  alone  on  the  field,  and  holding  his  horse 
in  a  theatrical  attitude.  Lord  Fitzroy  Somer- 
set, when  he  saw  the  picture,  observed  this 
impropriety : — 

'Lord  Fitzroy  said,  **The  Duke  never  holds 
his  own  horse."  * 

*  Lord  Fitzroy  said  the  Duke  never  came  into 
the  field  but  with  an  orderiv  dragoon,  and  nevar 
with  a  servant  At  Waterloo,  the  dragoon  was 
killed.*— iiL  104. 

Here  is  an  instance  how  careful  we  should 
be 

^To  lose  no  drop  of  that  immortal  man.* 

This  simple  f^i  of  going  into  action  vrith 
no  servant,  but  with  an  orderly  dragoon, 
reveals  a  characteristic  principle :  his  reason 
was, '  that  he  had,  in  his  opinion,  no  right  to 
risk,  for  his  own  convenience,  the  life  of  a 
man  not  in  the  service ;'  and  such  was  his 
reluctance  to  make  any  italage  of  his  indivi- 
dual feelings,  that  we  never  heard  of  his  giving 
the  reason  of  this  peculiarity  to  any  one,  but 
to  Lord  Fitzroy,  from  whom  we  have  had  it. 
Haydon,  happening  to  meet  Lord  Hill  at 
dinper,  asked  nim,  as  they  were  coming  away 
in  his  Lordship's  carriage, — 

«<*My  Lord,  was  there  ever  any  time  of  the 
day  at  Waterloo  when  you  desponded  t"  •*  Cer- 
tainly not,"  he  replied.  **  There  never  was  any 
panic?"  **No;  there  was  no  time  of  the  day.^ 
I  said,  ''I  apologise;  but  Sir  Walter  SooU asked 
the  Duke  the  same  thing,  and  he  made  the  same 
reply."  Lord  Hill  said  in  the  shnpleet  way,  **I 
dire  say."  *—iL  347. 


These  quiet  and  laconic  answers  are  per 
fectly  characteristic  of  Lord  Hill— but  the 
same  confidence  pervaded  the  whole  British 
army  from  the  Duke  to  the  drummer. 

We  cannot  better  conclude  this  selection  of 
Haydon's  anecdotes  than  with  the  following 
passage,  which  shows  his  power  both  of  obser- 
vation and  expression,  in  a  light  that  renders 
still  more  surprising  the  aberration  of  his 
mind  in  all  that  r&ted  to  himself  and  \m 
art:— 

'  If  any  num  wishes  to  learn  how  to  suppreaa 
his  feelings  of  exultation  in  success  and  of  de- 
spondency in  failure ;  how  to  be  modest  in  ^e* 
vation,'and  peaceful  in  disappohitment;  how  to 
exeroiae  power  with  hunuuiity,  and  resist  injostiee 
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when  power  is  abused  by  others ;  how  to  com- 
mand mferiors  without  pride,  and  to  be  obedient, 
without  servility,  to.  the  commands  of  others ;  let 
him  read  day  and  night  the  Dispatches  of  the 
Duice  of  Weilmgton.'— ill  268. 


NOTE. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  our  article  on 
The  Institute  of  France  was  in  type  before  the 
intelligence  reached  us  of  the  lamented  death 
of  M.  Arago.  K  we  could  have  foreseen  the 
event)  we  could  hardly  have  spoken  with 
greater  warmth  of  his  genius,  though  we 


certainly  should  not  haye  selected  such  aa 
occasion  to  comment  upon  what  we  thought 
his  injurious  importation  of  political  feelkf 
into  the  region  of  science.  It  is  satisfactory 
to  reflect  that  while  any  party  heats  into 
which  he  may  have  been  led  have  expired 
with  himself,  his  discoveries  and  writsngi 
will  always  survive  to  attest  his  right  to  be 
ranked  among  the  most  brilliant  savcms  of 
any  age.  '  At  a  moment  like  this  we  shoold 
have  preferred  to  sink  in  oblivion  the  parts  of 
his  career  in  which  we  differed  from  him,  and 
to  have  dwelt  solely  (as  we  hope  to  do  on  a 
future  occasion)  upon  those  extraordinary 
acquirements  which  have  long  been  recognised 
by  the  whole  of  Europe. 
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